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[PUBUSHBD  WITH  TOI*  L  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION.] 

Mt  Lord, 
Hatiko  once  detennined  with  myself  to  make  these  collections  public,  I  needed  no  long  time  to  consider 
to  whom  I  should  first  address  and  present  them.    They  are,  my  Lord,  the  first-fruits  of  my  labour  under 
your  Lordship's  government  and  inspection ;  and  I  was  willing  to  think,  and  do  presume  I  did  not  think 
amiss,  that  your  Lordship  had  a  sort  of  title  to  the  first-fruits  of  any  of  your  clergy's  labour ;  especially  if 
I  the  subject,  on  which  they  were  employed,  was  suitable  to  their  calling,  and  had  any  direct  tendency  to 
'  promote  Christian  knowledge  in  the  world.    The  subject  of  the  present  discourse,  being  an  essay  upon 
the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  her 
dergy,  is  such  as,  beine  considered  barely  in  its  own  nature,  I  know  cannot  but  be  approved  by  a  person 
of  your  Lordship's  character;  whose  care  is  concerned  not  only  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  primitive 
&ith,  but  also  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  discipline  and  primitive  practice :  and  were  the  man- 
•gement  any  ways  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  that  would  doubly  recommend  it  to  your 
Lordship's  favour ;  since  apples  of  gold  are  something  the  more  beautiful  for  being  set  in  pictures  of  silver. 
I  But  I  am  sensible  the  subject  is  too  sublime  and  copious,  too  nice  and  difficult,  to  have  justice  done  it  from 
!•  iny  single  hand,  much  less  from  mine :  all,  therefore,  I  can  pretend  to  hope  for  from  your  Lordship  is,  that 
:  jour  candour  and  goodness  will  make  just  allowances  for  the  failings,  which  your  sagacity  and  quickness 
vill  easily  perceive  to  be  in  this  performance.     I  am  not,  I  confess,  without  hopes,  that  as  well  the  ab- 
itniseness  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  as  my  own  difficult  circumstances,  under  which  I  was  forced 
to  labour,  for  want  of  proper  assistance  of  abundance  of  books,  may  be  some  apology  for  the  defects  of  the 
work :  and  if  I  can  but  so  £ur  obtain  your  Lordship's  good  opinion,  as  to  be  thought  to  have  designed  well ; 
at  I  am  already  conscious  of  my  own  good  intentions  to  consecrate  all  my  labours  to  the  public  service  of 
the  church ;  that  will  inspire  me  with  fresh  vigour,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  to  proceed  with 
dieerfulness  and  alacrity  in  the  remaining  parts  of  this  work,  which  are  yet  behind,  and  which  I  shall  be 
the  more  willing  to  set  about,  if  I  can  perceive  that  it  has  your  Lordship's  approbation.    The  countenance 
lod  encouragement  of  such  a  judge  may  perhaps  have  a  more  universal  influence,  to  excite  the  zeal  of 
ttny  others,  who  have  greater  abilities  to  serve  the  church :  and  I  know  not  how  better  to  congratulate 
four  Lordship  upon  your  happy  accession  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  this  diocese,  than  by  wishing  you  the 
blessing  and  satisfaction  of  such  a  clergy;  whose  learning  and  industry,  and  piety  and  religion,  influenced 
by  die  wisdom  of  your  conduct,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  your  zeal  and  perseverance,  even  to  im- 
prisonment in  times  of  greatest  difficulty,  may  so  qualify  them  to  discharge  every  office  of  their  function, 
IS  may  make  your  diocese  one  of  the  shining  glories  of  the  present  church,  and  a  provoking  example  to  the 
fbtme:  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  and  desire  of. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

J.  BINGHAM. 


ir  THE  AUTHOR'S  DEDICATIONS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JONATHAN,  LORD   BISHOP   OF  WINCHESTER, 


AND  PBELATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  OBDEB  OF  THE  OABTEB. 


CPUBUSHXD  WITH  VOL.  IL  OP  THE  ORIOIHAL  EDmOV.] 

Mt  Lord, 
As  the  kind  entertainment  which  your  Lordship  and  the  world  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  fin 
of  this  work,  has  encouraged  me  to  go  on  in  hopes  of  doing  public  service  to  the  church;  so  the  nat 
the  subject  contained  in  this  second  volume,  being  but  a  continuation  of  the  former  account  of  the  ] 
tive  clergy,  obliges  me  again  with  all  submission  to  present  this  second  part  to  your  Lordship,  in 
of  no  less  kind  acceptance  and  approbation.    The  matters  here  treated  of  are  many  of  them  things, 
greatest  importance,  which  when  plainly  set  in  order  and  presented  to  public  view,  may  perhaps  ( 
the  zeal  of  many  in  the  present  age,  to  copy  out  those  necessary  duties,  by  the  practice  of  which  th 
mitive  church  attained  to  great  perfection  and  glory ;  and,  as  I  may  say,  still  provokes  and  calls  us  i 
same  attainments  by  so  many  excellent  rules  and  noble  examples.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  these  1 
I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  primitive  clergy,  by  sh( 
what  qualifications  were  required  in  them  before  their  ordination,  and  what  sort  of  laws  they  were 
governed  by  afterwards,  respecting  both  their  lives  and  labours,  in  the  continual  exercise  of  the  dut 
their  function.    Many  of  them,  I  must  own,  have  been  very  affecting  to  myself  in  the  considerati 
them;  and  I  was  willing  to  hope  they  might  prove  so  to  such  others  as  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
them.    For  here  are  both  directions  and  provocations  of  the  best  sort,  to  excite  our  industiy,  and  inl 
our  seal,  and  to  make  us  eager  and  restless  in  copying  out  the  pattern  set  before  us.    If  any  shall  t 
I  have  collected  these  things  together  to  reflect  upon  any  persons  in  the  present  age,  I  shall  onlji 
with  one  of  the  ancients  in  a  like  case,*  they  mistake  my  design ;  which  was  not  to  reproach  any  n 
person,  who  bears  the  sacred  character  of  a  priest,  but  to  write  what  might  be  for  the  public  benel 
the  church.    For  as  when  orators  and  philosophers  describe  the  qualities,  which  are  required  to  mi 
complete  orator  or  philosopher,  they  do  no  injury  to  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  but  only  describe  tl 
nakedly  in  themselves  without  any  personal  applications ;  so  in  the  description  of  a  bishop  or  priest, 
explication  of  ancient  rules,  nothing  more  is  intended  but  to  propose  a  mirror  of  the  priesthooc 
which  it  will  be  in  every  man's  power  and  conscience  to  take  a  view  of  himself,  so  as  either  to  grie^ 
the  sight  of  his  own  deformity,  or  rejoice  when  he  beholds  his  own  beauty  in  the  glass. 

Nothing  is  here  proposed  but  rules  and  examples  of  the  noblest  virtues ;  probity  and  integrity  of 
studies  and  labours  becoming  the  clerical  function ;  piety  and  devotion  in  our  constant  addresses  to  ( 
Kdelity,  diligence,  and  prudence  in  preaching  his  word  to  men ;  carefulness  and  exactness,  joined 
discretion  and  charity,  in  the  administration  of  public  and  private  discipline ;  candour  and  ingenuit 
composing  needless  disputes  among  good  men ;  and  zeal  in  opposing  and  confronting  the  powerful 
wily  designs  of  heretics  and  wicked  men ;  together  with  resolution  and  patience  in  suffering  persecuti 
calumnies,  and  reproaches,  both  from  professed  enemies  and  pretended  friends ;  with  many  other  insta: 
of  the  like  commendable  virtues,  which  shined  in  the  lives  and  adorned  the  profession  of  the  primi 
clergy ;  whose  rules  and  actions,  I  almost  promise  myself,  your  Lordship  and  all  good  men  will  read  i 
pleasure,  because  they  will  but  see  their  own  beauty  represented  in  the  glass ;  and  they  that  fall  s! 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Ocean,  t.  2.  p.  323.  Ne  quit  me  in  tugillationem  istiui  temporit  eacerdotum  Kripsisse, 
Bcripii,  existimet,  aed  in  ecclesisB  otilitatem.  Ut  enim  oratores  et  philosopbi,  describentes  qualem  velint  eite  perfec 
Dimtorem  et  pbiloaophum,  non  faciunt  injuriam  Demostheni  et  Platoni,  sed  rei  ipsas  absque  pertonis  definiunt  Si 
iescriptione  epifcopi,  et  in  eonim  expositione  qu»  scripta  sunt,  quasi  ipeculum  sacerdotii  proponitur.  Jam  in  potei 
»t  coucientia  lingulorum  est,  qualet  m  ibi  aspieiant :  ut  vel  dolere  ad  deformitatem,  vol  gmudera  ad  pulcbritudii 
pottint. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  DEDICATIONS.  ▼ 

i  the  chaz«cter  here  given,  will  find  it  a  gentle  admonition  and  spur  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wdsg  in  their  conduct,  and  to  lahour  with  more  zeal  to  bring  themselves  a  little  nearer  to  the  primitive 


Your  Lordship  is  enabled,  by  your  hi^  station  and  calling,  to  revive  the  exercise  of  ancient  discipline 
■oBg  yoor  clergy  in  a  more  powerful  way ;  and  you  have  given  us  already  some  convincing  prooft,  that 
li  joor  settled  resolutioa  and  intention  so  to  do :  as  the  thoughts  of  this  is  a  real  pleasure  to  the  diligent 
■dTirtooQs,  80  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  prove  a  just  terror  to  those  of  the  contrary  character;  and,  by 
itnododng  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy,  make  way  for  the  easier  introduction  of  it  among  the 
iujrilso;  the  revival  of  which  has  long  been  desired,  though  but  slow  steps  are  made  toward  the  restora- 
fn  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  it  becomes  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  though  in  a  lower  station,  to 
artribote  his  endeavours  toward  the  promoting  these  good  ends :  to  which  purpose  I  have  collected  and 
igcsted  these  observations  upon  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  clergy,  that  such  as  are  willing  to 
kinflaenced  by  their  practice,  may  have  great  and  good  examples  set  before  them;  whilst  they  whom 
omples  cannot  move,  may  be  influenced  another  way,  by  the  authority  which  your  Lordship,  and  others 
k  the  same  station,  are  invested  with,  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  church :  the  promoting  of 
ilidi  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  hearty  endeavour  of  him,  who  is. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 


TO  THS  EIGHT  BOMOXnUBUI  AMD  EXOHT  BSVKllBHD  FATHBR  IN  GOD, 

JONATHAN,  LORD   BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER, 

AHD  PBBLATS  OF  THS  MOST  NOBLE  O&DBB  OF  THE  OABTEB, 
THIS  THIRD  VOLUME  OF 

THE   ANTIQUITIES  OF   THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH, 
Is  humbly  submitted  and  inscribed  by  the  Author, 
His  Lordship's 

Most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 

C^UBLIIRED  Wim  TOI*  m.  OP  THB  OBIGIVAL  BMTIOlf.] 


HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY,  GEORGE, 

VT  THS  OmiCB  OF  GOD  UVO  OF  GBEAT  BBITAIN,  FBANCE,  AND  CBELAND,  DEFEMDEB 

OF  THE  FAITH,  &0. 

[nnUlBID  WRB  VOIA  tV.  V.  VL  Vn.  Vm.  op  the  ORIGIHAL  KDmOH.] 

llotT  Gmioiooi  Sorwuaan^ 
imoLT  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  a  part  of  a  larger  work,  which  was  at  first  designed  to 
thon  great  and  worthy  ends,  whieh  your  Majesty,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  by  your  royal  de- 
hat  ktdy  tfiooght  fit  to  recommend  to  your  universities  and  clergy :  that  is,  the  promotion  of 
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X  IHE  PREFACE. 

laws  and  rales  which  particularly  respected  their  function.  To  which  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the 
ancient  ascetics,  monks,  virgins,  and  widows,  who  were  a  sort  of  retainers  to  the  church.  After  this  shall 
follow  an  account  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  their  several  parts,  utensils,  consecrations,  immunities, 
together  with  a  NbtHia  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  church  into  provinces,  dioceses,  parishes,  and  the 
original  of  these.  After  which  I  shall  speak  of  the  service  of  the  church,  beginning  with  the  institution 
or  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  describing  their  several  stages  before  baptism ;  then  speak  of  bap- 
tism itself,  and  its  ordinary  concomitant,  confirmation.  Then  proceed  to  the  other  solemn  services  of 
psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  preaching,  which  were  the  first  part  of  the  ancient  church  service. 
Then  speak  of  their  prayers,  and  the  several  rites  and  customs  observed  therein ;  where  of  the  use  of  litur- 
gies and  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  of  the  prayers  of  catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents;  all  which  part 
of  the  service  thus  far  was  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  missa  catechumenorum :  then  of  the  misaa 
Jidelium,  or  communion  service ;  where  of  the  manner  of  their  oblations  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
which  was  always  the  close  of  the  ordinary  church  service.  After  this  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  fasts  and  festivals,  their  marriage  rites  and  funeral  rites,  and  the  exercise  of 
ancient  church  discipline ;  their  manner  of  holding  councils  and  synods,  provincial,  patriarchal,  oecumeni- 
cal ;  the  power  of  Christian  princes  in  councils  and  out  of  them ;  the  manner  and  use  of  their  Uierafor- 
maUB^  and  the  several  sorts  of  them ;  their  diflferent  wa3rs  of  computation  of  time :  to  which  I  shall  add  an 
account  of  their  schools,  libraries,  and  methods  of  educating  and  training  up  persons  for  the  ministry,  and 
say  something  of  the  several  translations  of  the  Bible  in  use  among  them,  and  several  other  miscellaneous 
rites  and  things,  which  would  properly  come  under  none  of  the  forementioned  heads ;  such  as  their  man- 
ner of  taking  oaths,  their  abstinence  from  blood,  their  fi:equent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  their  several 
sorts  of  public  charities,  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  their  martyrs,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  several  instruments  of  cruelty  used  by  the  heathen  to  harass  and  torment  them.  In 
treating  of  all  which,  or  any  other  such  like  matters  as  shall  offer  themselves,  I  shall  observe  the  same 
method  that  I  have  done  in  this  volume,  illustrating  the  ancient  customs  from  the  original  records  of  an- 
tiquity, and  joining  the  opinions  of  the  best  modem  authors  that  I  can  have  opportunity  to  peruse,  for 
unfolding  points  of  greatest  difficulty.  I  confess,  indeed,  this  work  will  sufier  something  in  my  hands, 
for  want  of  several  books,  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to  see,  nor  ability  to  purchase ;  but  that  perhaps 
may  tempt  some  others,  who  are  at  the  fountains  of  learning,  and  have  all  manner  of  books  at  command, 
to  add  to  my  labours,  and  improve  this  essay  to  a  much  greater  perfection,  since  it  is  a  subject  that  will 
never  be  exhausted,  but  still  be  capable  of  additions  and  improvement.  The  chief  assistance  I  have 
hitherto  had  is  from  the  noble  benefaction  of  one,  who,  *'  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ;"  I  mean  the  renowned 
Bishop  Morley,  whose  memory  will  for  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  learned  and  the  good;  who, 
among  many  other  eminent  works  of  charity  and  generosity,  becoming  his  great  soul  and  high  station  in 
the  church,  such  as  the  augmentation  of  several  small  benefices,  and  provision  of  a  decent  habitation  and 
maintenance  for  the  widows  of  poor  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  &c.,  has  also  bequeathed  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  books  to  the  church  of  Winchester,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  among  the  parochial 
clergy ;  and  I  reckon  it  none  of  the  least  part  of  my  happiness,  that  Providence,  removing  me  early  from 
the  university,  (where  the  best  supplies  of  learning  are  to  be  had,)  placed  me  by  the  hands  of  a  generous 
benefactor,*  without  any  importunity  or  seeking  of  my  own,  in  such  a  station,  as  gives  me  liberty  and 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  so  good  a  library,  though  not  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish.  But  the  very  men- 
tioning this,  as  it  is  but  a  just  debt  to  the  memory  of  that  great  prelate,  so  perhaps  it  may  provoke  some 
other  generous  spirit,  of  like  abilities  and  fortune  with  him,  to  add  new  supplies  of  modem  books  published 
since  his  death,  to  augment  and  complete  his  benefaction :  which  would  be  an  addition  of  new  succours 
and  auxiliaries  to  myself,  and  others  in  my  circumstances,  and  better  enable  us  to  serve  the  public.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  reader  may  with  ease  enjoy,  what  with  no  small  pains  and  industry  I  have  collected 
and  put  together ;  and  he  may  make  additions  from  his  own  reading  and  observation,  as  I  have  done  upon 
several  authors,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  peruse  and  mention :  from  some  of  which,  and  those  of 
great  fame  and  learning,  I  have  sometimes  thought  myself  obliged  to  dissent,  upon  some  nice  and  peculiar 
questions ;  but  I  have  never  done  it  without  giving  my  reasons,  and  treating  them  with  that  decency  and 
respect  which  is  due  to  their  great  learning  and  character.  If  in  any  thing  I  have  made  mistakes  of  my 
own,  (as  I  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  I  have  made  none,)  every  intelligent  reader  may  make  himself 
judge,  and  correct  them  with  ingenuity  and  candour.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  been  as  careful  to 
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oid  mistakes  as  I  could  in  so  critical  and  carious  a  subject ;  and  I  hope  there  will  not  be  found  so  many, 
t  that  this  essay  may  prove  useful  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  to  instruct  the  one,  who  cannot 
id  these  things  in  their  originals,  and  refresh  the  memories  of  the  other,  who  may  know  many  things 
U  they  cannot  always  readily  have  recourse  to.  Or,  if  it  be  of  no  use  to  greater  proficients,  it  may  at 
St  be  some  help  to  young  students  and  new  beginners,  and  both  provoke  them  to  the  study  of  ancient 
jming,  and  a  little  prepare  them  for  their  entrance  upon  it.  Besides,  I  considered  there  were  some  who 
gbt  have  a  good  inclination  toward  the  study  of  these  things,  who  yet  have  neither  ability  to  purchase, 
r  time  and  opportunity  to  read  over  many  ancient  fathers  and  councils ;  and  to  such,  a  work  of  this 
ture,  composed  ready  to  their  hands,  might  be  of  considerable  use,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  state  and 
ictice  of  the  primitive  church,  when  they  have  no  better  opportunities  to  be  informed  about  it.  I^  in 
y  of  these  respects,  these  collections  (which  were  designed  for  the  honour  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
nefit  of  the  present)  may  prove  serviceable  toward  those  ends,  I  shall  not  think  my  time  and  pains  ill 
stowed. 
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BEN  I  had  finished  these  two  volumes,  and  completed  the  whole  work  that  I  intended,  and  sent  it  to  the 
!68,  hoping  to  give  myself  a  little  rest  and  vacation  from  hard  labour ;  I  was  immediately  called  to  a 
w  work  by  a  book  that  was  sent  menbearing  the  title  of  Ecclesise  Primitivee  Notitia,  or  a  Summary  of 
iristian  Antiquities.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Index  Htereticus,  containing  a  short  account  of  all  the 
ndpal  heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  and  subjoined,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Eight  first  General 
uncils,  dedicated  to  the  venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  by  A.  Black- 
ore,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Lond.  1722.  I  confess,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  first  with  the  title  and 
stle  dedicatory,  thinking  it  to  be  some  new  work,  that  had'  done  some  mighty  thing,  either  in  correct- 
r  my  mistakes,  or  supplying  my  deficiencies,  after  twenty  years'  hard  labour  in  compiling  my  Origines 

the  nse  of  the  church.  But  as  soon  as  I  looked  into  the  preface,  and  a  little  into  the  book  itself,  I 
md  it  to  be  only  a  transcript  of  some  part  of  my  Origines,  under  the  notion  of  an  epitome,  though  no 
rh  thing  is  said  in  the  title-page.  This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  ten  booksellers 
Lt  are  in  combination  with  him,  to  render  my  books  unuseful,  and  his  own  more  valuable,  as  contain- 
I  all  I  have  said  and  something  more  at  a  less  price ;  which,  he  says,  will  be  of  use  to  those  poor  cler- 
men  and  others  whose  genius  and  inclination  lies  towards  antiquity,  but  are  not  able  to  purchase  my 
)ks  for  the  deamess  of  them.  But  the  gentleman  imposes  very  much  upon  poor  readers  in  saying  this, 
(m  two  accounts:  first,  In  pretending  that  he  gives  them  an  epitome  of  my  whole  work,  when  yet  there 
re  two  volumes  still  behind,  which  he  could  have  no  opportunity  to  epitomize,  because  they  were  not 
nted.  He  says  indeed  in  his  preface,  that  I  had  happily  completed  my  whole  work  in  eight  volumes, 
1  gives  it  a  higher  commendation  and  elogium,  than  perhaps  it  really  deserves :  but  where  he  learned 
it  I  bad  finished  my  work  in  eight  volumes,  I  cannot  understand :  I  am  sure  I  had  advertised  the 
iders,  and  him  among  the  rest,  that  I  intended  two  volumes  more,  which  now  I  give  them  to  complete 
r  design.     So  that  this  gentleman  deceives  his  poor  brethren,  when  he  pretends  to  give  them  an  epitome 

the  whole,  when  it  is  only  in  part;  and  he  must  put  them  to  the  charge  of  another  volume  to  make 
31  his  epitome  complete.  But  secondly,  If  this  gentleman  was  so  concerned  for  his  poor  brethren,  why 
I  be  make  his  epitome  so  large  ?  The  substance  of  my  books  for  the  use  of  such  men  might  be  brought 
o  much  less  compass :  there  needed  no  authorities  to  have  been  cited  for  their  use,  who  have  no  books 
examine  and  compare  them ;  but  they  might  have  rested  upon  the  authority  of  the  compiler ;  whose 
thoritj  they  may  more  decently  and  honestly  use  upon  any  occasion,  than  the  authority  of  fathers  and 
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councils,  which  our  author,  with  me,  very  well  supposes  they  have  no  opportunity  to  see.    And  furt 
if  our  author  meant  to  gratify  his  poor  brethren  at  an  easy  rate,  why  did  he  clog  his  epitome,  both  be 
and  behind,  with  two  long  discourses  of  his  own  ?    Sure  this  was  not  to  make  it  cheaper,  but  to  put  tl 
to  more  expense,  in  being  obliged  to  buy  his  discourses,  if  they  were  minded  to  read  any  thing  of  m 
The  foir  way  of  epitomizing,  had  been  to  have  given  an  abstract  of  my  books  by  themselves,  and  prir 
his  own  separate  from  them :  this  had  been  more  for  the  interest  of  his  indigent  readers,  and  I  believe 
will  find  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  his  booksellers.   I  know  not  what  authority  he  or 
booksellers  had  to  reprint  my  books  in  effect,  which  are  my  property  by  law.    But  I  argue  not  with  1 
at  present  upon  that  point.    If  he  had  done  it  in  a  genteel  way,  by  asking  leave,  and  under  direction, 
should  have  had  my  leave  and  encouragement  also.    Or  if  he  had  done  it  usefully,  so  as  truly  to  ans^ 
the  end  he  pretends,  even  without  leave,  he  should  have  had  my  pardon.    But  now  he  has  defeated 
own  design,  both  by  unnecessary  and  hurtful  additions  of  his  own,  which  will  not  only  incommode  i 
encumber  his  books,  but  render  them  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  unwary  readers,  unless  timely  antido 
and  corrected  by  some  more  skilful  hand.    For  which  reason,  since  they  are  sent  into  the  world  toget 
with  an  abstract  of  my  Antiquities,  I  have  thought  it  just  both  to  the  world  and  myself  to  make  so 
proper  animadversions  on  them.    I  freely  own,  that  a  just  and  authentic  account  of  ancient  and  mod< 
sects  and  heresies,  done  by  a  learned  and  judicious  hand,  would  be  a  very  useful  work :  and  it  is  what  1 
been  long  wanted,  and  long  desired  by  many  learned  men,  who  observe  the  failings  of  the  common  hen 
ologists  on  all  sides :  but  I  cannot  see  what  an  account  of  modem  heresies  has  to  do  with  the  antiquit 
of  the  church,  or  how  the  knowledge  of  modem  sectaries  can  help  to  explain  the  ancient  usages  and  pr 
tices  of  the  catholics  in  former  ages.    For  which  reason,  our  author  might  have  dropped  that  part  of 
work  without  any  detriment,  to  have  made  his  book  the  cheaper.    But  whether  it  was  proper  or  impro] 
to  clog  his  work  with  any  account  of  heresies  ancient  or  modem,  what  had  been  done  in  either  kii 
should  have  been  done  with  care  and  judgment,  and  something  of  exactness,  which,  after  all  the  comj 
ments  he  passes  on  my  work,  I  cannot  say  of  his,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  in  justice  to  the  work 
cannot  do  it   For  some  of  his  accounts  are  very  trifling  and  jejune,  and  such  as  give  no  light  or  informati 
to  a  reader :  others  are  very  false  and  injurious  to  great  men,  whom  he  makes  heretics,  when  they  w( 
really  the  great  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith :  and  his  whole  account  is  very  imperfect,  omitting  some 
the  most  considerable  sects  and  errors,  whilst  his  title-page  pretends  to  be  an  account  of  aU  the  princi{ 
heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity.    I  love  not  to  censure  any  man  without  reason,  and  therefore  I  w 
give  some  evident  proof  of  each  particular  I  lay  to  his  charge ;  only  premising  one  thing,  which  I  belie 
will  make  the  grammarians  smile :  the  running  title  of  his  treatise  is.  Index  Heereticus,  which  in  Engli 
is  not  what  he  calls  it.  An  Account  of  Heresies ;  but,  An  heretical  Index :  which,  I  believe,  he  did  n 
intend  should  be  its  character.    But  if  we  soften  the  meaning  of  the  word  heretical,  and  take  it  only  f 
erroneous;  however  ominous  it  be,  it  is  a  very  just  character  indeed.    For,  besides  its  other  faults,  it 
very  erroneous  in  the  characters  he  gives  of  very  great,  and  orthodox,  and  eminent  saints  of  God,  who 
his  account  are  some  of  the  worst  of  heretics.    I  will  make  good  in  order  the  several  charges  I  brii 
against  him. 

1.  Some  of  his  accounts  are  very  trifling  and  jejune,  and  such  as  give  no  light  or  information  to  a  reade 
In  speaking  of  the  Hypsistarians,  all  that  he  says  of  them  is  only  this,  **  That  they  were  maintainers 
a  heresy  in  the  fourth  century,  made  up  of  Judaism  and  paganism."  Now,  what  is  a  reader  the  wiser  f 
all  this  P  This  character,  being  in  such  general  terms  only,  would  serve  at  least  twenty  heresies,  and 
reader  would  not  know  how  to  distinguish  them,  seeing  no  particular  opinions  or  practices  of  Jews  < 
Gentiles  are  here  ascribed  to  the  Hypsistarians,  whereby  to  discern  them  from  other  heretics  that  mixe 
Judaism  and  paganism  in  one  common  religion.  He  says  in  his  preface,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  f< 
drawing  up  his  Index  Heereticus  was,  because  in  my  books  I  had  only  touched  lightly  and  in  transitu  upo 
heresies,  as  they  made  for  my  purpose,  without  giving  any  perfect  description  of  them.  Which  is  ver 
true.  But  why  then  did  not  he  give  a  perfect  description  of  those  Hypsistarians,  or  at  least  a  more  perfei 
one  than  I  had  done  ?  He  could  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  he  was  epitomizing  my  books,  that  I  had  given 
pretty  good  description  of  them.  Book  XVI.  chap.  6.  sect  2.  p.  306.  vol.  vii.,  where  I  say,  They  callc 
themselves  Hypsistarians,  that  is,  worshippers  of  the  most  high  God,  whom  they  worshipped,  as  the  Je^^ 
did,  only  in  one  person ;  and  they  observed  their  sabbaths,  and  used  distinction  of  meats,  clean  and  ur 
clean,  though  they  did  not  regard  circumcision,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  father  was  once  of  this  sec 
gives  the  account  of  them.  This  is  some  account  of  them,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  one.  Why  then  did  h 
not  give  the  same  or  a  better  account  of  them,  or  at  least  refer  his  reader  to  my  book,  or  his  own  epitom< 
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p.  335,  where  he  transcrihes  my  account  of  them  P  The  gentleman  was  in  haste  when  he  wrote  his  In- 
dex, and  could  not  stand  to  do  justice  neither  to  me  nor  his  readers.  I  could  add  something  more  con- 
cerning these  Hypsistarians  out  of  Gregory  Njrssen,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
do  that,  if  I  live  to  give  the  reader  an  epitome  of  my  own  with  some  additions.  I  only  remark  here,  that 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  these  Hypsistarians  in  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Philastrius,  or  St  Austin,  or  any 
other  of  the  common  heresiologists ;  and  that  they  who  speak  of  them  say  nothing  of  their  paganism, 
bowever  our  author  came  to  blunder  upon  it 

His  account  of  the  CceUcokt  is  much  such  another  as  the  former :  "  CobUcoUb,  or  worshippers  of  heaven, 
in  heretical  sect  in  the  fifth  century ;  at  which  time  they  were  condemned  by  the  Rescripts  of  Honorius 
the  emperor."  It  is  hard,  again,  that  he  could  not  have  referred  his  readers  to  the  same  place  of  my  book, 
or  his  own  epitome,  where  they  might  have  found  a  much  better  account  of  them.  But  this  gentleman 
was  to  magnify  his  own  Index,  and  make  his  readers  believe,  that  he  had  done  great  feats  and  wonders  in 
discovering  the  tenets  of  ancient  heretics,  where  I  had  been  silent,  or  but  lightly  touched  upon  them ; 
though  by  these  instances  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  perfection  and  excellency  of  his 
performance. 

I  will  give  but  one  instance  more  of  this  kind  out  of  many  that  might  be  added.  In  speaking  of  the 
EUmophronuj  he  says,  "  They  were  heretics  of  the  seventh  century,  who  taught  that  some  pagan  super- 
stitions were  to  be  retained  together  with  Christianity."  But  why  did  he  not  inform  his  reader  what  these 
pagan  superstitions  were  ?  Is  there  no  author  that  speaks  particularly  of  them  ?  The  learned  reader  may 
please  to  take  this  account  from  me  in  the  words  of  Damascen.  de  Heeresibus,  p.  585.  Ethnaphronea  cum 
fentium  iiutituta  sequanhtr,  in  caieris  sunt  Chrisiiuni,  Hi  natalea  die8,f(fHunam,fatum,  omnem  tutroncmiam^ 
ti  attrclogiam,  omnemque  ditinatUmem  et  auapicia  probant :  auguria,  expiationeSf  et  placaHoneSf  aorteSf  piyh 
Hgiorum  et  porientorum  inapectiones,  vene/icia,  aUasque  efusdem  generis  impiasfabulas  adhibent :  Osdemque 
fuihis  ffenUSf  uiuntwr  inatihttis.  Dies  etiam  festos  quosdam  Qracorum probant:  dies  denique,  et  menses,  et 
emmoe^  et  tempera  observant  et  notant.  In  short,  they  were  the  same  with  those  superstitious  Christians, 
who  followed  the  forbidden  heathen  arts  of  divination,  magic,  and  enchantment,  judicial  astrology,  calcu- 
lation of  nativities,  augury,  soothsaying,  divination  by  lots,  observation  of  days  and  accidents,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  heathen  festivals,  of  whom  I  have  so  largely  and  particularly  treated  in  two  ^o\e  chapters, 
Book  XYI.  chap.  4  and  5,  where  I  speak  of  the  discipline  and  laws  of  the  church  made  against  them. 
And  jet  this  gentleman  will  bear  his  readers  in  hand,  that  he  has  given  a  perfect  account  of  those  ancient 
sects  and  heresies,  which  I  only  occasionaUy  and  lightly  touch  upon. 

2.  The  second  charge  I  have  against  his  Index  is  more  weighty,  that  many  of  his  accounts  of  heresies 
and  heretics  are  very  &lse,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  character  and  memory  of  great,  and  good,  and  ex- 
eellent  men,  whom  he  makes  heretics,  when  they  were  really  noble  confessors  and  brave  defenders  of  the 
catholic  £uth.  For  proof  of  this  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  characters  he  gives  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes, 
or  of  Nicholas  the  deacon ;  but  only  observe,  that  a  prudent  writer  might  have  softened  his  character  of 
eaeh.  For  though  Yalesius  *  bears  hard  upon  Melito,  and  says,  with  our  author,  That  he  asserted  God  to 
be  corporeal,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote,  vtpi  Gtov  iv<f«/i4row,  which  Valesius  translates,  De  Deo  corporeo : 
jet  other  learned  persons  f  think  this  to  be  a  mistake ;  since  Qtbg  ivetifAaTo^  does  not  signify  a  corporeal 
God,  bat  God  incarnate,  or  made  flesh,  or  dwelling  in  the  body ;  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  God's 
being  corporeal  in  his  Divine  nature.  And  therefore,  since  thus  much  might  justly  have  been  said,  by 
way  of  apology,  for  Melito,  our  author  should  not  have  been  so  severe  upon  him,  as  to  style  him  a  heretic 
of  the  first  ages,  who  held,  that  God  was  corporeal ;  but  have  alleged  in  his  favour  what  so  many  learned 
men  have  said  in  justification  of  him ;  especially  considering  what  both  Polycrates  \  in  Eusebius,  and  Ter- 
tnUianS  in  St  Jerom,  say  of  him.  That  he  was  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  generally  believed 
to  be  a  prophet  among  Christians. 

The  same  apology  might  have  been  made,  and  in  justice  should  have  been  made,  for  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons.  For  though  some  of  the  ancients  lay  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  to  his  charge  j  yet, 
as  I  show  in  one  of  the  preceding  Books,||  a  great  many  others,  particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Euse- 
bios,  Theodoret,  and  St  Austin,  excuse  him,  and  say.  The  doctrine  was  none  of  his,  but  only  taken  up 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  his  followers,  grounded  upon  some  mistaken  words  of  his,  which  had  no 
such  meaning. 

;  Vdes.  Not  in  Euteb.  lib.  4.  cap.  26. 

t  Cave,  Hiftor.  Literar.  voL  1.  p.  43.    Du  Pin,  in  the  Life  of  Melito.  Suicer.  Theiaur.  Eccleg.  voce  *EvvwfidTmvtv, 

I  Ap.  Euaeb.  Kb.  5.  cap.  24.  {  TertuL  ap.  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  24.  (j  Book  XXll.  chap.  1.  tect.  2. 
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Bat  I  pass  over  this  to  our  author's  account  of  the  Aeephah ;  '<  Who,"  he  says,  "  were  a  headless  kind  of 
heretics,  who  owned  neither  bishop,  priest,  nor  sacrament,  like  our  modem  Quakers."  I  know  not  what 
grounds  our  author  had  for  this,  for  he  never  cites  any  particular  writer  throughout  his  whole  Index ; 
but  I  know  Alexander  Rosse  said  the  same  before  him,  and  he  is  one  of  this  gentleman's  learned  authors. 
I  know  also  that  some  popish  writers*  object  it  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  are  like  the  old  Acephaii, 
because  they  have  no  bishops  for  their  leaders ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  Alexander  Rosse  took  it,  right  or 
wrong,  from  some  of  those  popish  writers.  But  Alexander  has  the  misfortune  to  contradict  himself;  for 
he  says  in  the  very  same  breath,  That  Severus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  (he  meant  Antioch,)  was  author  of 
this  sect  of  Acephali,  under  Anastasius  the  emperor,  anno  462.  And  that  they  were  called  also  Theodo- 
sians,  from  Theodosius  their  chief  patron,  and  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Strange  indeed !  that  they  should 
have  bishops  for  their  authors  and  patrons,  and  yet  be  without  bishop,  priest,  or  sacrament  among  them ! 
Our  author  was  aware  of  this  rock,  and  had  the  wit  to  avoid  it;  and  therefore  here  he  fairly  and  wisely 
dropped  his  guide,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself  with  his  contradictions ;  telling  us  the  first  part  of  the 
story,  but  not  the  latter,  which  would  have  spoiled  his  paraUel  between  the  Aeephah  and  the  Quakers. 
But  how  would  he  make  out,  if  he  was  pressed  hard  to  it,  that  the  AcephdU  had  no  bishops,  or  were 
named  Headless,  from  the  want  of  such  heads  among  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  never  met  with  any  ancient 
writer  that  gave  this  account  of  them.  Liberatus  say8,t  They  were  called  Aeephali,  because  they  would 
not  receive  the  doctrine  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  nor  follow  him  as  their  head,  nor  yet  any  other.  But 
these  were  bishops,  who  would  neither  take  Cyril  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  nor  John  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
for  their  head,  and  were  therefore  called  Acephali,  because  they  would  follow  neither  patriarch  as  their 
leader.  For  as  those  bishops  were  called  AtUocephali,  who  had  no  patriarch  above  them,  but  were  a  sort 
of  patriarchs  themselves,  and  independent  of  any  other ;  so  those  bishops  who  were  subject  to  patriarchs, 
and  withdrew  their  obedience  from  them,  were  called  Acephali,  because  they  were  no  heads  or  patriarchs 
themselves,  and  yet  refused  to  be  subject  to  any  other.  Patriarchs  were  then  heads  of  the  bishops,  as 
bishops  were  heads  of  the  people ;  and  these  are  quite  different  things ;  for  bishops  to  be  called  AcephaU, 
because  they  rejected  their  patriarch,  and  people  to  be  called  Acephali,  because  they  had  neither  bishop, 
nor  priest,  nor  sacrament  among  them.  I  am  not  fond  of  defending  ancient  heretics,  but  I  think  all  men 
ought  to  have  justice  done  them,  and  not  be  charged  with  more  heresies  than  they  were  really  guilty  of. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  that  these  AcephaU  were  Eutychians,  and  enemies  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  and 
as  such,  Leontius  |  also  writes  against  them ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  of  their  being  without  bishops, 
priests,  or  sacraments ;  and  therefore  it  lies  upon  our  author  to  produce  some  ancient  voucher,  better  than 
Alexander  Rosse,  for  the  charge  he  brings  against  them. 

I  insist  not  on  his  little  grammatical  error  in  his  account  of  the  Saccophori^  "  Who,"  he  says,  "  were  a 
branch  of  the  Encratites,  so  called  because  they  carried  a  long  bag,  to  make  the  people  believe  they  led  a 
penitent  life."  They  were  indeed  a  particular  sect  of  the  Manichees,  who  are  condemned  under  that 
name  in  several  laws  of  the  Theodosian  Code,§  where  the  several  branches  of  the  Manichees  are  proscribed 
under  the  distinguishing  names  of  SoUtarii,  JSncraiitaf  ApotaetiU^  Hydroparcutata,  and  Saccophoriy  which 
names  they  assumed  to  shelter  themselves  against  the  severity  of  former  laws  made  against  the  Manichees 
under  the  name  of  Manichees  only.  But  now  these  Manichean  Sacccphori  were  not  so  called  from  car- 
rying a  long  bag,  but  from  wearing  sackcloth,  and  affecting  to  appear  with  it  in  public.  Saccua  indeed  will 
signify  a  sack  or  a  bag,  as  well  as  sackcloth ;  but  what  has  a  long  bag  to  do  with  a  penitent  life  ?  It  is  fitter 
to  describe  a  philosopher  than  a  penitent :  but  sackcloth  and  a  penitent  Ufe  will  consist  very  well  together. 
However,  the  church  did  not  allow  any  to  affect  this  garb,  though  some  monks,  like  the  Manichees,  were 
very  fond  of  it,  and  loved  to  appear  publicly  with  chains  or  crosses  about  their  necks,  and  walked  bare- 
foot, and  wore  sackcloth  out  of  mere  singularity  and  affectation  :  who  are  therefore  often  severely  cen- 
sured for  these  things  by  the  ancients,  Epiphanius,  St  Austin,  St  Jerom,  Palladius,  and  Cassian,  as  I 
have  showed  more  fully  in  another  place :  ||  but  I  never  heard  of  any,  either  monks  or  heretics,  censured 
for  carrying  a  long  bag,  as  an  indication  of  a  penitent  life ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  this  gentleman,  when 
he  considers  it  again,  wiU  reckon  this  such  another  slip  as  Index  Hieereticiis ;  which  are  but  small  failings 
in  comparison  of  what  I  have  now  further  to  object  against  his  Index,  which  turns  catholics  into 
heretics  in  several  instances  both  of  former  and  later  ages. 

*  See  Mason's  Defence  of  the  Ordination  of  Ministers  beyond  Seas,  p.  129.  Oxon.  1641. 

t  Liberat.  Breviar.  cap.  9.  Hos  esse  puto  authores  Acephalorum,  qui  neque  Cyrillum  habent  caput,  neque  qucm  se- 
quantur  ostendunt  %  I^eont  de  Sectis.  Action.  7.    Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat  t  1.  p.  522. 

§  Cod.  Theod.  Lib.  16.  Tit  5.  de  Hsereticis,  Leg.  7,  9,  IL  fl  Book  VII.  chap.  3.  sect.  6. 
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Among  the  ancients,  he  does  great  injustice  to  Eustathius,  the  famous  bishop  of  Antioch.  For  in  giving 
ui  account  of  the  Eustathian  heretics,  he  sayE,  "  The  Eustathians  were  the  spawn  of  the  SabeUian  heresy, 
ind  had  their  name  from  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  deposed  in  a  council  held  in  his  own 
itYf  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  for  holding  those  principles."     I  take  no  notice  of  his  parar 
hronism,  in  saying  that  he  was  deposed  in  the  council  of  Antioch  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century; 
or  though  we  cannot  well  call  the  year  327>  or  329,  when  that  council  was  held,  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
sentury ;  yet  this  is  but  a  small  mistake,  into  which  he  might  easily  be  led  by  Baronius,  or  the  corrupt  copies 
if  Athanasius  and  St  Jerom,  which  place  that  council  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  instead  of  Constantine, 
s  the  best  critics,  Yalesius,*  6othofred,t  Pagi,{  and  Dr.  Cave,§  are  fully  agreed ;  and  as  appears  plainly 
rom  all  the  historians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Philostorgius.    But  the  thing  I  complain  of 
B  this,  that  he  makes  this  Eustathius  a  Sabellian,  and  his  followers  a  spawn  of  the  Sabellian  heresy. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  the  great  defender  of  the  catholic  faith  against  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  council 
»f  Nice :  the  council  itself  translated  him  from  Bersa  to  Antioch;  and  he  was  the  first  man  that  opened 
he  council,  with  a  panegyrical  oration  to  Constantine :  as  this  author,  forgetting  himself,  fairly  owns  in 
his  Account  of  the  Eight  General  Councils,  p.  476.    Athanasius  gives  him  this  character,  That  he  was 
&  Doble  confessor,  and  orthodox  in  the  faith,  n)v  iriortv  tvfnp^ct  and  exceeding  zealous  for  the  truth.|| 
How  then  could  he  be  a  SabeUian,  unless  SabeUianism  was  the  true  faith,  and  Athanasius  a  Sabellian 
ilso  ?    To  open  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  undeceive  this  gentleman,  and  his  readers  also :  this 
Eustathius  was  only  abused  in  his  character  out  of  spite  and  malice  by  the  Arians,  who  were  his  im- 
placable enemies,  because  he  was  a  resolute  defender  of  the  Nicene  faith  against  them.    They  therefore 
endeavoured  to  make  him  odious,  by  falsely  charging  him  with  SabeUianism,  and  several  other  crimes, 
upon  the  strength  of  which  calunmies  they  deposed  him  in  one  of  their  own  councils  at  Antioch. 
Socrates^  and  Sozomen ••  say  expressly,  that  this  council  of  Antioch  was  an  Arian  council  that  deposed 
Eostathius,  upon  a  pretence,  that  he  was  more  a  defender  of  the  SabelUan  doctrine  than  of  the  Nicene 
&ith :  which  was  a  usual  trick  of  the  Arians,  whereby  they  endeavoured  to  undermine  Athanasius  also. 
Now,  this  being  only  a  mere  calumny  and  slander  of  so  great  a  man,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  professed 
enemies,  the  Arians,  it  does  not  become  any  one,  who  takes  upon  him  to  give  unlearned  readers  an  account 
of  the  ancient  heresies,  to  fix  this  character  upon  him,  vnthout  giving  some  authority,  or  at  least  an 
intimation,  that  he  was  deposed  only  in  an  Arian  council.    I  do  not  suppose  this  gentleman  had  any 
ill  design  in  what  he  wrote  about  this  matter ;  but  he  was  either  imposed  upon  by  some  modern  historian, 
or  did  not  sufiiciently  consider  what  he  found  delivered  by  ancient  writers :  which  should  make  him  the 
more  cautious  for  the  future  what  guides  he  follows,  and  learn  to  write  vrith  judgment,  when  he  takes 
upon  him  the  ofiice  of  an  historian  for  such  as  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  commits  the  same  fault  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Essenes,  "  Who,"  he  says,  '*  were  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tian heretics  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  St  Mark."  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  httle  more  of  wilful 
mistake  in  this ;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  he  was  transcribing  my  Origines,  that  I  had  alleged 
the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and  St  Jerom,  to  show  that  they  believed  them  to  be  the  orthodox 
dmrch,  and  not  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  St.  Mark ;  and  he  himself,  in 
his  epitome,  refers  his  readers  to  these  authorities  also.  I  said,  further,  (which  he  leaves  out,)  that  some 
learned  modem  writers,  such  as  Valesius,  Scaliger,  and  Dallsus,  question  whether  they  were  Christians ; 
whilst  Bishop  Beveridge  and  others  maintain  the  common  opinion.  But  all  agree  that  they  were  not  a 
lect  of  Christian  heretics ;  however  this  author  came  to  despise  all  authority,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
in  fixing  that  character  upon  them ;  for  if  they  were  heretics,  they  belonged  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to  the 
Christiana. 

In  his  accounts  of  modem  heretics  (which  he  might  have  spared  in  a  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities) 
be  is  much  more  injurious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  pious  memory  of  great  numbers  of  many  excel- 
lent men,  and  to  the  protestant  cause  in  general,  when  he  puts  the  Albigenses,  the  Hussites  or  Bohemians, 
the  Lollards,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Wicklevites,  all  into  his  black  list  of  heretics ;  ascribing  to  them 
nch  monstrous  opinions  as  they  were  certainly  never  guilty  of,  but  only  stood  falsely  charged  with  them 
by  the  implacable  malice  of  their  Romish  adversaries,  who  treated  them  just  as  the  Arians  did  Athanasius 
and  Eustathius  in  former  ages.  It  might  have  become  a  protestant  heresiologist  and  historian,  either  to 
bave  omitted  these  names,  or  at  least  to  have  told  his  readers  what  excellent  vindications  and  apologies 

•  Valet.  Annot.  ad  Euieb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  .1  cap.  59.  f  Gothofred.  Dissert,  in  Philostorg.  lib.  2.  cap.  7. 

t  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  327.  n.  3,  et  340.  n.  la  §  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol  i.  p.  139. 

I  Athanas.  EpisL  ad  Solitarios,  t.  1.  p.  812.  %  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  «•  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  19. 
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have  been  written  by  the  most  learned  protestant  authors  of  the  two  last  ages,  to  clear  their  characte 
those  black  and  odioas  imputations,  which  their  adversaries  falsely  and  industriously  threw  upon  th 
If  he  knew  nothing  of  these  vindications,  he  was  very  ill  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an  historian  in  i 
case :  if  he  did  know  them,  he  was  more  unpardonable  still,  in  concealing  from  his  readers  what  in 
justice  both  to  them,  and  the  church,  and  the  memory  of  the  saints,  who  were  so  traduced,  he  ought  ci 
fully  to  have  laid  before  them.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  have  looked  into  my  Scholastical  History  of  Bapti 
as  carefuUy  as  he  has  done  into  the  Origines,  he  might  there  have  found  the  venerable  names  of  some 
those  worthy  men,  who  have  done  justice  to  the  protestant  cause,  in  vindicating  those  witnesses  of 
truth  from  the  false  aspersions  that  are  cast  upon  them.  For  his  and  the  truth's  sake,  I  will  once  m 
transcribe  them,  with  a  Uttle  addition,  and  more  particular  reference  to  the  books  and  places  contain 
those  vindications. 

Crankanthorp,  Defensio  Ecclesise  Anglicanse  contra  Spalatensem,  cap.  18.  p.  100. 

Usserius  de  Christianarum  Ecclesiarum  Successione  et  Statu,  cap.  10.  quse  est  de  Albigensium 
aliorum  qui  Ecclesise  Pontificise  adversati  sunt,  Historia. 

Albertinus  de  Eucharistia,  lib.  3.  p.  976.  ubi  agit  de  Wicklevistis,  Waldensibus,  LoUardis,  Tabori 
sive  Bohemis. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont.  Lond.  1658.  F 

Dr.  AUix,  History  of  the  Albigenses.    Lond.  1692.  4to.  2  vols. 

Joachim  Hesterberg  de  Ecclesia  Waldensium.   Argent.  1668.  4to. 

Paul  Perrin,  History  of  the  Albigeois  and  Vaudois.    Lond.  1624.  4to. 

Balthasar  Lydius,  Waldensia,  sive  Conservatio  Veree  Ecclesise  demonstrata  ex  Confessionibus  Tabo 
tarum  et  Bohemorum,  2  vols.   Roterod.  1616.  8vo. 

Cave,  Historia  Literaria.    In  Conspectu  sseculi  Waldensis  sive  Duodecimi. 

Dr.  Tho.  James's  Apology  for  John  WickUffe,  showing  his  Conformity  with  the  now  Church  of  En 
land.  Oxon.  1608.  4to. 

Dr.  Henry  Maurice's  Vindication  of  the  Prim.  Church,  p.  374. 

Ratio  Disciplinse  Fratrum  Bohemorum.   Hagse.  1660. 

Hen.  Wharton,  Appendix  ad  Cave  Hist  Literar.  p.  50.  in  Vita  Joan.  Wicklef.  p.  50. 

The  Life  of  Wickliffe,  by  a  late  author.   Lond.  8vo. 

Comenii  Historia  Persecutionum  Ecclesise  Bohemicse.  Lug.  Bat  1647.  8vo. 

It  Historia  Ecclesise  Slavonic.  &c. 

Anton.  Leger,  Histoire  Vaudois  des  Eglises  des  Valines  de  Piedmont    Lug.  Bat  1669.  Fol. 

Waldensium  Confessio  contra  claudicantes  Hussitas.    BasiL  1566.  8vo.    See  also  in  the  Fasciculi 
Rerum,  &c.  torn.  1. 

Conrad.  Danhauerus,  Ecclesia  Waldensium  Orthodoxise  Lutheranse  Testis  et  Socia.    Argent.  1659.  4t( 

Sam.  Maresius,  Dissertatio  Historico-Theologica  de  Waldensibus.  Groning.  1660.  4to. 

JSgid.  Stauchius,  Historico-Theologica  Disquisitio  de  Waldensibus.    Witenberg.  1675.  4to. 

Pet  Wesenbeccius,  De  Waldensibus  et  Principum  Protestantium  Epistolis  hue  pertinentibus.  1603.  4t( 

Joan.  Lasicius,  Verse  Religionis  Apologia.   Spirse.  1582. 

Now,  is  it  possible,  among  such  a  number  of  fine  discourses  and  elaborate  pieces  upon  this  subject,  a  pei 
son  who  writes  the  account  of  heresies,  should  never  have  met  with  or  heard  of  any  apologies  that  were  mad 
in  the  behalf  of  these  men ;  but  he  must  needs  take  his  accounts  crudely,  as  deUvered  by  their  professe* 
enemies  ?  If  the  account  of  Rainerius,  their  adversary,  but  an  ingenuous  popish  writer,  be  taken,  it  doe 
them  abundantly  more  justice  than  this  author.  For  though  he  calls  them  a  sect,  yet  he  says,  it  was  ai 
ancient  sect ;  for  some  said,  it  had  continued  from  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester ;  and  others,  from  the  time  o 
the  apostles :  and  whereas  all  other  sects  were  accompanied  with  horrible  blasphemies  against  God,  whicl 
would  make  a  man  tremble ;  this  of  the  Leonists  had  a  great  show  of  piety ;  they  lived  uprightly  befon 
men,  and  believed  all  things  aright  of  God,  and  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  creed :  only  they  blasphemec 
and  hated  the  church  of  Rome.  Were  these  the  Waldenses,  "  That  rejected  episcopacy,  and  the  Apostles 
Creed,  and  all  holy  orders,  and  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  approved  of  adulterous  embraces,  and 
practised  promiscuous  copulation,"  as  our  author  represents  them,  styUng  them,  by  way  of  contempt, "  the 
religion-mongers,  and  pious  reformers  of  the  twelfth  century  P"  If  our  author  were  put  to  apologize  foi 
himself,  he  would  lay  all  the  blame  upon  Alexander  Rosse :  for  he  is  his  learned  author  from  whom  he 
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mnseribed.  And  Alexander  tells  ns  ingenuously,  he  had  his  accounts  from  Baronius,  Genehrard,  San- 
en,  Gualterus,  Bellarmine,  Viegas,  Florimundus  Raimundus,  Prateolus,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  and  such 
tiler  writers,  who  were  noted  papists,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Waldensian  and  protestant  religion. 
Jid  should  an  author,  who  writes  about  heresies,  have  given  his  accounts,  designed  for  the  use  of  pro- 
slant  readers,  out  of  such  authors,  when  he  might  have  had  recourse  to  one  or  more  of  such  a  number 
f  excellent  protestant  writers,  who  have  cleared  up  the  character  of  the  Waldenses,  and  vindicated  their 
lemory  out  of  their  own  writings  and  confessions  of  fSedth,  which  are  the  most  certain  evidences  of  their 
siigion  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think  how  any  ingenuous  writer,  who  pretends  to  the  least  knowledge  of  books 
nd  learning,  should  give  such  a  black  character  of  those  excellent  confessors  and  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
fithout  suggesting  the  least  tittle  of  what  so  many  learned  men  have  said,  or  what  may  be  said,  in  their 
rindication.  I  will  not  suspect  our  author  of  any  sinister  designs  of  advancing  popery  ,*  but  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  he  could  hardly  have  taken  a  more  effectual  way,  had  he  designed  to  do  it,  than  by  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  can  look  no  further  than  his  accounts,  such  an  odious  character  of  those  men, 
of  whom  so  many  thousands  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  in  those  very  points  where- 
in protestants  stand  distinguished  from  papists  at  this  day.  I  had  once  an  occasion  to  make  this  same 
!  Kflection  in  a  former  book  *  on  another  writer,  who  is  much  superior  to  our  author  in  learning  and  in- 
anity ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  took  it  unkindly  at  my  hands  for  so  doing ;  for  an  historian's  business 
I  ii  only  to  find  out  truth  as  well  as  he  can,  and  then  deUver  it  to  others  fairly  without  disguise,  or  any 
&lae  colours  put  upon  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  our  author  will  take  occasion  to  amend  this  grand  error, 
vhenever  he  has  opportunity  to  write  any  thing  further  upon  this  subject.  His  time  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  some  of  those  excellent  writers  I  have  referred 
.  Mm  to,  than  in  collecting  a  heap  of  rubbish  from  Alexander  Rosse  or  any  other  such  injudicious  writers. 
3L  But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  must  put  this  author  and  his  readers  in  mind  of:  That  whilst  he  bears 
n  hard  upon  the  poor  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses,  and  Wicklevists,  and  Hussites,  and  Lollards,  he  has 
wot  one  syllable  in  all  his  Index  of  the  grand  errors  of  the  Romanists  or  papists,  under  any  title  or  deno- 
nmation  whatsoever.  He  cannot  pretend  they  fell  not  directly  in  his  way ;  for  he  treats  of  modem  sects 
and  heterodoxies  as  well  as  ancient.  Neither  did  he  want  his  guide  here ;  for  Alexander  Rosse  has  a 
vhole  section  of  fifty  pages  in  his  book  upon  the  subject  Or  if  he  had  said  nothing  upon  it,  yet  it  might 
ba?e  become  a  new  heresiologist  to  have  taken  notice  of  the  errors  of  the  Romanists  upon  some  title  or 
other.  Their  errors  are  as  considerable  and  dangerous  as  most  other  modem  sects ;  why  then  have  they 
BO  place  in  the  Index  ?  Is  transubstantiation  no  error  ?  Is  idolatry,  in  its  various  species  of  worshipping 
taints,  angels,  images,  relics,  the  host,  and  the  cross,  no  crime  ?  Is  not  the  Hildebrandine  heresy,  as  our 
writers  style  it,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  deposing  kings,  an  error  worth  mentioning  ?  nor  the  pope's  pre- 
tence to  infaUibiUty  and  universal  power  over  the  church,  worthy  of  a  protestant's  censure  ?  Is  it  no 
crime  to  exempt  the  clergy  from  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  ?  nor  any  wrong  done  them  to  impose 
edibecy  upon  them  ?  Have  the  people  no  injury  done  them  in  keeping  the  Scriptures  locked  up  in  an 
mknown  tongue  ?  or  being  obliged  to  have  Divine  service  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand  ?  or 
m  being  deprived  sacrilegiously  of  one  half  of  the  communion  ?  or  in  having  the  absolute  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  imposed  upon  them  P  Is  there  no  barm  in  the  use  of  interdicts  and  indulgences  ? 
Are  private  and  sohtary  masses,  and  the  doctiine  of  purgatory,  with  many  other  errors,  such  innocent 
dungs,  that  it  was  not  worth  an  historian's  while  to  give  his  readers  any  notice  of  them,  or  caution  against 
ftem  ?  Our  author  knows,  I  have  fairly  combated  most  of  these  things,  and  showed  them  to  be  novelties 
ad  great  cormptions,  in  the  several  parts  of  my  Origines,  as  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  them.  There- 
lire  the  least  he  could  have  done,  had  been  to  refer  his  readers  to  those  parts  of  his  own  epitome,  or  my 
Origines,  where  these  things  are  treated,  if  he  was  not  minded  to  give  them  in  one  view  in  his  own  col- 


Bot  he  is  as  favourable  to  the  anti-episcopal  men,  or  prcsbyterians,  as  he  is  to  the  papists ;  for  he  gives 
fhem  no  place  in  his  catalogue  neither.  I  suppose  he  was  in  haste  for  the  press,  and  considered  not  that 
be  had  made  such  an  omission.  But  he  should  now  consider,  that  he  who  falsely  objects  it  to  the  Wal- 
denses, that  they  rejected  episcopacy,  (which  they  always  carefully  maintained,)  should  not  have  passed 
•ver  m  silence  those  men  who  oppose  episcopacy,  when  he  might  with  justice  and  truth  have  charged 
Ifaem  with  it  as  their  proper  heterodoxy,  from  which  their  denomination  of  anti-episcopal,  or  presbyterian, 
ii  taken.    But  this  is  not  all  the  defect  of  his  Index. 

•  ScholiMt.  Hist,  of  Baptism,  Part  1.  chap.  1.  p.  97. 
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If  this  author  would  have  given  a  perfect  catalogue  of  all  the  original  heresies  from  the  first  agei 
Christianity,  together  with  the  more  remarkable  heterodoxies  which  appeared  in  these  later  times 
should  have  inserted  many  other  names,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  are  now  omitted  in  his  catalog 
In  the  first  century,  the  Thebulians,  Cleobians,  Dositheans,  Gorthsans,  Merinthians ;  not  to  ment 
Demas,  Hermogenes,  Hymeneeus  and  Philetus,  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  Diotrephes,  and  the  docti 
of  Jezebel,  which  are  noted  in  Scripture.    In  the  second  century,  Bassus,  a  new  disciple  of  Valentii 
In  the  third  century,  the  Diacakeati,  Apocarita,  DicarttUe,  and  Solitarii,  which  were  new  branches  of 
Manichees.    In  the  fourth  century,  the  Minm,  Adelphians,  Psathyrians,  and  Lucianists,  two  i 
branches  of  the  Arians,  Adehphagi,  Theoponttte,  Triacilida  or  Triformtani,  Hydrotheita,  Cyrthiani,  i 
PytheciarUf  new   sects  of    Arians,    Gyrovagi,   HomuncumitcBj  Ametrtta,  Psychopneumonea,  Adecerd 
Sarabaita  or  Beniboth,  Passionista,  Nyctages,  Theophronians,  MetagenekBy  Sabbatians  or  Protopaschii 
In  the  fifth  century,  the  Vigilantians  and  MassUienses,   In  the  sixth  century,  the  Marcianists,  or  follow 
of  Marcianus  Trapedta,  the  Tetradita,  and  Severians,  with  the  several  branches  that  sprung  from  th< 
the  ContobabdUa,  Paulians,  Theodosians,  Damianists,  Petrites,  Cononites,  Oorrupticola ;  together  with  t 
errors  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Peter  Gnapheus  or  Fullo,  which  made  a  great  noise  in  the  history  of  this  aj 
as  did  also  the  practices  of  Zeno  with  his  Henoticon,  and  Anastasius  against  the  council  of  Chalcedi 
In  the  seventh  century,  Joannes  Philoponus  and  EthicoproKopta,    The  eighth  century  was  famous 
the  disputes  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  IconolatrcB,  image-worshippers  and  image-breakers :  a 
the  errors  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  might  have  been  set  forth  in  a  much  more  advantageous  vie 
had  our  author  been  pleased  to  have  acquainted  his  reader  with  the  brave  opposition  that  was  ma 
against  it  by  the  council  of  Frankfort,  and  other  councils  and  writers  of  that  and  the  following  ages, 
his  History  of  the  General  Councils.    The  ninth  and  the  tenth  ages,  Prateolus  is  pleased  to  say,  wai 
perfect  interregnum  of  heretics,  a  cessation  and  rest  of  the  church  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  fix 
all  heretical  infestation.    Others  more  properly  call  these  the  dark  and  ignorant  ages,  when  the  enei 
sowed  his  tares,  whilst  men  were  asleep.    And  Baronius  himself  cannot  forbear  upon  some  accounts 
call  them  infeUciasima  Bomana  ecclena  tempora  et  omnium  luctuosiasima,  the  most  unhappy  and  deploral 
times  of  the  Roman  church,  when  weak  men  were  in  danger  of  being  scandalized  by  seeing  the  abomic 
tion  of  desolation  set  in  the  temple.    If  our  author  had  been  as  inquisitive  as  it  became  him,  he  mig 
have  found  the  great  idol  of  transubstantiation  begun  to  be  formed  in  the  errors  of  Paschasius  Rathbert 
in  these  ages,  though  not  fully  completed  till  some  ages  after  in  the  council  of  Lateran ;  and  the  seeds 
the  Hildebrandine  heresy  springing  up  in  the  bold  attempts  of  the  popes  of  these  ages  against  the  pow 
of  princes,  till  it  came  to  its  full  maturity  under  Hildebrand  himself,  called  Gregory  VII. ;  to  mention  i 
more  of  the  popish  errors,  which  our  author  thought  fit  wholly  to  pass  over.     In  the  twelfth  century  1 
might  have  found  the  errors  of  Durandus  de  Waldach,  and  Petrus  Abcelardus,  and  Gilbertus  Porrctani: 
and  the  Coterelli,  and  the  Populicans,  to  have  added  to  his  Index.    But  above  all,  the  thirteenth  and  fou 
teenth  centuries  would  have  furnished  him  with  great  abundance  of  more  remarkable  errors  to  have  filh 
up  his  catalogue,  instead  of  the  Wicklevites  and  Hussites,  and  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.    For  now  a 
peared  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  Petrus  Joannes  de  Oliva,  and  John  c 
Parma,  the  author  of  the  infamous  book,  called  Evangelium  iEtemum,  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  wi 
to  supersede  and  set  aside  the  gospel  of  Christ,  under  pretence  of  introducing  the  more  spiritual  gosp 
of  the  Holy  Ghost    Eimericus  has  noted  seven  and  twenty  errors  and  blasphemies  contained  in  th 
book,  which  the  Mendicant  friars  in  those  days  highly  magnified.    But  our  author  needed  not  to  hai 
gone  so  high  as  Eimericus  for  them ;  for  Bishop  Stillingfieet  gives  an  ample  account  of  them  in  h 
Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    As  he  does  also  of  the  errors  of  Gerardus  Segarelli,  and  the  Dulcii 
ists,  and  Herman  of  Ferraria^  and  the  book  called  The  Flowers  of  St  Francis,  and  another.  The  Confo 
mities  of  St  Francis  and  Christ    To  which  may  be  added  the  errors  of  Raymundus  Lullius,  and  Davi 
Dinantius,  and  Bugaurius  de  Monte  Falcone,  together  with  the  errors  of  Joannes  Guion,  and  Joannes  c 
Mercuria,  and  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria,  and  Dionysius  Soulechat,  a  Franciscan,  and  Joannes  de  Calore,  an 
one  Ludovicus,  and  Guido,  an  Austin  hermit,  with  some  others  that  were  condemned  in  these  ages  b 
Gulielfnus  Parisiensis  and  Stephanus  Parisiensis,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  university  of  Paris,  an 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of  Peter  Lombard,  with  the  errors  of  Peter  Lombard  himsel 
under  this  title,  Articuli  in  quibus  Magister  Sententiarum  communiter  non  tenetur.    Lombard.  Sentem 
Lugd.  1594.  8vo.     Spondanus  adds  to  these,  the  CondormienteSf  and  Pastorellif  and  Guido  de  Lacha,  an 
the  HumiUaU^  and  the  Ordo  Apostohrum ;  all  which  appeared  within  the  compass  of  the  thirteen  tl 
century ;  besides  the  famous  disputes  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  which  continued  in  the  follow 
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i^  ages.    In  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are  the  errors  of  Amaldus  Montanerius,  and  Amaldos  de 
fib  NoTa,  Bertoldus   de  Roback,  Martinos  Gonsalvus  Conchensisi  Nicolaus  Calaber,  Bartholomteus 
hDoredos,  the  Sizochi,  and  Fratres  de  Paupere  Vita,  the  PseudapostoU,  Joannes  de  Latone,  Joannes  Hato, 
leiect  of  the  Intpuri^  Raimondus  de  Terraga,  Amadeos  Lusitanus ;  the  Alhaii,  who  travelled  with  great 
Anntion  for  their  saxictity  over  all  parts  of  Europe ;  the  Templars,  whose  order  was  extinguished  in  the 
HDdl  of  Vienna  ;  the  New  Sabellians  of  Spain,  who  maintained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  transubstan- 
itioD,  that  the  eucharist  was  both  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  the  errors  of  Franciscus  Ceccus,  an 
biian  astrologer  ;   the  wild  disputes  between  the  Palamites  and  Joannes  Cantacuzenus  on  the  one  side, 
idBarlaam  and  Acyndinus  on  the  other,  concerning  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor;  the  revelations  of  St 
kidg^  and  St.  Catherine  for  and  against  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  disputes 
imt  the  same  matter  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans ;  and  the  more  fierce  disputes  of 
koK  orders  concerning  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet  gives  an  ample  account 
DbisFaaaticisni  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  author  of  The  Mystery  of  Jesuitism  an  account  no  less 
Btettaixiing :  add  to  these,  the  errors  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  ninety  of  which  are  laid  to  his  charge  by  our 
wmtrTman  Guliehnus  Ockam,  for  which  he  himself,  with  his  friends  Joannes  Parisiensis,  Joannes  de 
Maco,  Petms  de  Vineis,  Joannes  de  Janduno,  and  Marsilius  de  Padua,  with  many  others,  are  charged 
lith  heresy,  being  in  reality  firm  to  the  defence  of  the  imperial  power  against  the  papal.    A  collection  of 
ifaoee  tracts  may  he  found  together  in  Goldastus  Monarchia  Imperii  Roman!,  seu  de  Jurisdictione  et 
Botestate  Imperatoris  et  Paps,  per  varios  Auctores.    3  vol.  Hanov.  1612.  FoL   . 
In  the  fifteenth  century  there  are  the  fJBunous  disputes  between  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  on 
die  (me  side,  and  the  council  of  Florence  on  the  other,  concerning  the  infaUibiUty  and  supremacy  of  the 
yope  above  general  councils ;  the  error  of  the  council  of  Constance  in  taking  away  the  cup  from  the  peo- 
|ie;  the  error  of  the  council  of  Basil  in  determining  for  the  immaculate  conception.    There  are  also  the 
orors  of  Augostinns  de  Roma,  Joannes  Parvi,  Franciscus  Georgius  Yenetus,  Laurentius  Valla,  a  reviver 
4  Sabellianism,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  Matthceus  Palmerius,  Petrus  de  Aranda,  Fanatici  Suevenses,  Mat- 
d&as  Tibortinas  a  Franciscan  enthusiast,  Tympanista  Germanus,  and  a  sect  called  Opinionists ;  not  to 
■mtion  Henricus  Harphius,  whose  errors,  because  they  are  censured  and  expurged  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Roman  Index,  are  of  a  more  doubtfiil  nature.    There  was  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  age,  one  Vin- 
tatioM  Ferrerius,  aCatalonian  preacher,  who  is  now  cried  up  as  a  great  saint  by  Spondanus  and  Baronius, 
fed  other  writers  of  the  Roman  church :  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by 
limericas  the  inquisitor,  for  asserting,  among  other  things,  that  Judas  repented  unto  salvation.    To  which 
WKf  be  added  the  errors  of  Quadrigarius  and  Munerins,  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  anno  1442,  and  1470. 
The  sixteenth  century  had  but  a  little  time  before  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Zuinglius  and  Luther: 
jtt  in  this  short  interval  our  author  might  have  noted  Hermannus  Rissuick,  and  the  Foasarii  in  Bohemia, 
«d  Petros  Pomponatius  in  Italy,  who  read  public  lectures  against  the  immortahty  of  the  souL    And  if  he 
lid  added,  Thomas  de  Yio,  commonly  called  Cardinal  Cajetan,  he  would  have  had  the  authority  of  Prate- 
As  and  Ambrosius  Catharin  also,  who  wrote  a  book  particularly  against  Cajetan,  wherein  he  objects  to 
kim  above  two  hundred  errors,  an  extract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Flaccius  Illyricus  de  Controversiis 
leiigionis  Papisticse,  p.  138.  BasiL  1565.  4to. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  where  our  author  has  noted  many  sects  and  hetero- 
loxies,  but  omitted  abundance  more,  that  were  very  considerable.  Catharin,  who  condemned  Cajetan, 
hd  also  his  errors  noted  by  others.  Sotomajor,  in  his  Index,  prohibits  some  of  his  books  to  be  read,  and 
«ien  others  to  be  expurged:  but  one  may  question  whether  that  was  done  for  his  real  errors,  or  only  for 
\m  opinions  inclining  to  the  protestant  side.  But  his  opinion  of  an  intermediate  state  after  the  end  of  this 
torid,  in  a  new  earth  between  heaven  and  hell,  for  those  who  are  neither  so  good  as  to  be  admitted  into 
kaven,  nor  so  bad  as  to  be  condemned  to  hell,  is  an  error  that  might  have  been  worthy  our  author's  ob- 
tBTadon.  He  speaks  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  whereas  others  distinguish 
iem  into  at  least  fourteen  sects,  according  to  their  pecuUar  tenets :  the  Muncerians,  the  Apoatolid,  the 
tyorgfi,  the  Cathari^  the  SHerUea,  the  Enthusiasts,  the  Libert,  the  Adamita,  the  HtOita,  the  Augustinians, 
Imckeldians,  the  Melchiorites,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Mennonists.  Some  add  to  these  the  Pasioricida, 
ie  NmUpedeB,  the  MamfeatarU,  the  Claneidarii,  the  Baculares,  the  Batemburgici,  the  Pacifici,  the  Bangui- 
wmiL  Our  author  mentions  some  of  these  under  their  proper  titles,  but  he  omits  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
lad  be  ought  to  have  distinguished  our  English  Anabaptists  from  those  of  other  countries,  because  they 
ibhor  many  of  their  opinions.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  he  says,  they  are  the  spawn 
«f  the  old  Aiiani  and  Sanuwatenians^  gralted  upon  theur  stock  by  Michael  Servetus.    Whereas  Servetus 
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was  no  Arian,  nor  Samosatenian,  but  a  reviver  of  Sabellianism,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Kecken 
and  many  others,  who  never  met  with  so  severe  a  censure.   The  authors  of  modem  Arianism  were  Va! 
tinus  Gentilis,  and  Georgius  Blandrata,  and  Gregorius  Pauli,  and  Matthseus  Gribaldus,  and  Francu 
David,  and  Joannes  Paulus  Alciat,  and  Joannes  Campanus,  and  Lselius  Socinus,  uncle  to  Faustus  Socii 
of  whom  our  author  should  have  given  a  particular  account  under  their  several  titles.    He  should  also  h 
given  some  account  of  the  errors  of  Julius  Ceesar  Yaninus,  and  Andreas  Caesalpinus,  and  Hobbes,  \ 
were  in  the  same  class  with  Spinosa.     It  had  also  been  worth  his  while  to  have  told  his  reader  what  w 
the  singular  opinions  or  heterodoxies  of  Archer,  who,  among  other  blasphemies,  maintained  publicly; 
print,  That  God  was  the  author  of  sin ;  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  his  b< 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  anno  1645.     He  should  also  have  noted  the  errors  of  Jacob  Behmen,  i 
Antonietta  Bourignon,  (against  whom  Dr.  Cockbum  wrote,)  and  Hieronymus  Cardan  us,  and  CurcellsE 
and  Episcopius,  and  Arminius ;  and  the  errors  of  Grotius,  after  he  fell  into  his  designs  of  comprehensi 
and  favourable  interpretations  both  of  the  popish  and  Socinian  tenets,  which  plainly  appear  in  his  la 
writings :  the  errors  also  of  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  the  new  heresy  of  the  Jesuits,  as  the  Jans' 
ists  themselves  call  it,  which  asserts  the  pope  to  be  infallible,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  matters 
fact ;  and  gives  him  power  to  dethrone  princes,  and  absolve  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
which  doctrine  every  where  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Bellarmine  against  Barclay  and  Widdrinton,  urn 
the  name  of  Sculkenius,  and  in  Becanus,  and  Mariana,  and  Suarez,  and  Lessius,  and  Azorius,  and  Eman 
Sa,  and  hundreds  of  others,  some  of  whose  books  together  with  Baronius  have  been  publicly  burnt 
Paris  and  Madrid  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.    To  these  might  have  been  added  the  new  d* 
trine  of  the  Jesuits  in  morality,  largely  set  forth  in  the  books  called.  Provincial  Letters,  and  the  Jesul 
Morals ;  chiefly  taken  out  of  Escobar,  Filliucius,  and  such  other  writers.     As  also  the  doctrine  of  prol 
bility,  taught  by  Caramuel,  which  opens  a  way  to  licentiousness ;  for  which  he  stands  condemned  a 
branded,  even  in  the  Roman  Index,  under  this  title,  Joannis  Caramuelis  Apohgema  pro  Antiquisstma 
Universalissima  Doctrina  de  Probabtlitate,  prorsus  prohibetur.    There  are  also  no  less  than  forty-five  pi 
positions  of  the  Jesuits'  casuistical  divinity,  whereof  this  doctrine  of  probability  is  one,  condemned  by  t^ 
bulls  of  Alexander  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Index,  which  would  have  appeared  well  in  our  autho 
collection.    As  also  the  censures  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  the  Sorbonne,  upon  the  Propositions 
SantareUus,  anno  1626,  wherein  he  asserted  the  pope's  deposing  power;  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne  up 
the  Jesuits,  anno  1661,  for  asserting,  That  the  pope  has  the  same  infallibility  as  Jesus  Christ  in  matte 
of  fact,  as  well  as  right;  and  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  anno  1561,  upon  another  author,  for  assertin 
That  the  pope  has  power  to  dispose  of  the  dominions  of  heretical  princes,  and  absolve  their  subjects  fro 
their  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.    All  which  may  be  found  in  the  book  called  The  pernicious  Cons 
quences  of  the  New  Heresy  of  the  Jesuits.  Richerius  also  gives  us  the  censures  of  the  Sorbonne,  upon  oi 
Ludovicus  Coubont,  for  asserting,  That  bishops  have  not  their  authority  immediately  from  Jesus  Chrii 
but  from  the  pope ;  and  another  upon  Ludovicus  Cellotius,  for  maintaining,  That  general  councils  ha' 
their  authority  only  from  the  pope;  and  another  upon  Francis  Guillou,  and  a  fourth  upon  Jacob\ 
Vemant,  for  the  same  assertions ;  besides  the  censure  of  Sanctarellus  the  Jesuit,  which  is  also  there  r 
lated.   Richer,  Vindic.  Doctrina  Schola.   Paris,     In  another  book  of  Richerius,  De  Potestatae  Papae  i 
Temporalibus,  we  have  the  arrests  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  Tanquerel,  and  Cardinal  Perron,  ar 
Bemardinus  Castorius,  for  publishing  the  infamous  bull  De  Ccena  Domini ;  and  against  Joannes  Castellu 
and  Florentinus  Jacob,  and  Ravaillac,  who  murdered  Henry  IV,  of  France,  upon  the  deposing  principle} 
as  also  the  arrests  against  Bellarmine,  and  Martin  Becanus,  and  Sculkenius,  that  is,  Bellarmine  himse 
again,  and  Suarez,  for  their  several  pernicious  books  upon  the  same  subject.    An  account  of  which  woul 
have  been  a  grace  to  our«author's  catalogue  of  modem  heterodoxies.    Further  yet ;  if  he  had  looked  inl 
Bishop  Stillingfleet's  book  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  he  might  there  have  found,  besides  tl: 
schisms  of  the  popes  in  former  ages,  and  their  contentions  with  the  emperors  for  temporal  power,  and  th 
feuds  of  the  monastic  orders  one  with  anotherj  a  particular  account  of  the  Jesuits'  opposition  to  cpiscop; 
power  and  jurisdiction,  in  the  books  of  Nicholas  Smith  and  Thomas  k  Jesu ;  which  books  were  censure( 
first,  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  then  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  at  last  by  the  bishops  of  France  in  an  assembl 
of  them  at  Paris.    To  these  he  might  have  added  the  books  which  the  Jesuits  published  under  the  fcigne 
names  of  Hermannus  Loemelius,  and  Edmundus  Ursulanus,  and  the  Jesuits'  Censure  of  the  Apostolics 
Creed,  to  ridicule  the  censures  of  Paris ;  and  how  these  again  were  answered  by  Hallier,  and  Le  Maistrc 
and  Petrus  Aurelius,  who  showed  that  these  doctrines  were  maintained  by  the  Jesuits :  "  That  the  episco 
pal  order  was  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  particular  church ;  that  episcopacy  was  not  by  Divine  right 
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iit  confirmatioii  might  be  given  without  bishops ;  that  the  monafitical  order  was  more  perfect  than  the 
tfKO^ ;  and  that  regulars  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  And  all  that  was  done  at 
hme  against  these  doctrines,  was  only  to  suppress  the  books  on  both  sides ;  which  the  Parisian  doctors 
I^Uy  complained  of,  that  such  scandalous  and  seditious  books  as  those  of  the  Jesuits  should  meet  with 
Aesame  fiavonr  at  Rome,  as  the  censure  of  the  bishops  of  France;  that  their  profane  and  atheistical 
I  of  tlie  Apostles'  Creed  must  have  no  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  it,  nor  such  sayings  of  theirs, 
they  call  the  bishops  and  divines  of  France  by  most  contumelious  names,  and  say  they  are  the 
;  of  truth  and  piety."  If  our  author  had  looked  a  little  further  into  Bishop  StiUingfleet,  he  might 
hue  found  how  barbarously  they  used  Don  Amando  Guerrero,  bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  because 
h  eondemned  them  in  a  synod  for  acting  independent  of  his  jurisdiction ;  and  the  like  usage  of  the  bishop 
if  Angelopolis  in  America,  for  the  very  same  reason ;  and  what  horrible  things  are  contained  in  their  cate- 
cknis  which  they  gave  to  their  new  converts  in  China,  which  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
cndemned  in  seventeen  decrees  at  Rome,  anno  1645.  The  short  of  their  instructions  was  this :  "  To 
ipik  little  of  Christ  crucified,  but  to  conceal  that  small  and  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  the  Christian 
^Dctrine  as  much  as  may  be ;  to  use  all  the  same  customs  that  idolaters  did,  only  directing  all  their  worship 
li  Cbiist  and  the  saints ;  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  fasting,  penance,  confession,  and  participation 
tf  the  eucbarist,  or  the  severity  of  repentance  and  mortification."  Are  not  these  as  pernicious  errors  as 
mj  that  have  appeared  in  these  later  ages,  and  were  they  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  an  account  of  modem 
kterodoxies  ?  *  Alphonsus  de  Vargas,  a  Spaniard,  has  four  books  under  these  titles  against  them :  Re- 
hdo  ad  Principes  Christianos  de  Stratagematis  et  Sophismis  Politicis  Societatis  Jesu  ad  Monarchiam 
Oriss  terrarum  sibi  oonficiendam. — Sedis  Apostolicee  Censura  adversus  Novam,  Falsam,  Impiam,  et 
Bcreticam  Societatis  Jesu  Doctrinam  nuper  in  Hispania  publicata. — Jesuitarum  Fidei  Symbolum  velut 
Cantirnm  novum. — Actio  Heeresis  in  Societatem  Jesu. 

Bat  our  author  has  passed  over  many  other  modem  heterodoxies  worthy  of  a  reader's  information :  such 
»  the  errors  of  Dr.  John  Dee  and  Kelley  conceming  conversation  with  angels,  published  by  Meric 
Casaabon.  Lond.  1659.  The  errors  of  Thomas  Monetarius  and  Christophorus  Schaplerus ;  the  Nico- 
iemitae,  written  against  by  Calvin ;  Nicholas  Drabicius,  a  German  enthusiast ;  James  Brocard,  an 
ipoealjptical  prophet  censured  in  the  protestant  synod  of  Rochelle,  1581 ;  Paul  Grebner,  a  Swedish 
fnphet;  Joannes  Franciscus  Borri;  Beraardinus  Ochin,  Theophilus  Aletheus,  and  the  book  called 
Foljrgamia  Triumphatrix,  John  Milton,  Comelius  Vythagius,  and  other  defenders  of  polygamy  and 
tfmrces;  Paionism,  censured  by  Spanheim  in  his  Elenchus;  the  errors  of  Gulielmus  Postellus,  Pere 
Sbioii,  the  Suenckfeldians,  Yincentius  Viviani,  an  Italian  fatalist,  Conradus  Vorstius,  and  the  Weigelians 
and  Paracekians,  called  the  new  prophets  of  Germany,  an  account  of  whose  blasphemies  may  be  found 
k  Wendelin's  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  Theology,  and  in  Hoorabeck,  Thummius,  and  Beckman,  who 
have  written  particular  books  against  them. 

To  these  might  have  been  added  very  properly  an  account  of  otir  late  new  prophets  in  England,  who 
■ade  such  a  stir  not  many  years  ago ;  and  the  Masonites,  a  little  before  them ;  together  with  the  Ration- 
■fiitB,  Ladtudinarians,  Freethinkers ;  and  Unionists,  who  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  papists  and  pro- 
kstants  rightly  represented  are  in  a  manner  all  one :  such  were  Father  Davenport,  otherwise  called  Sancta 
Cbra,  and  Mr.  de  Meaux,  bishop  of  Condome,  and  such  other  reconcilers  and  expositors  of  the  faith.  The 
CBvvsalsoof  Toland  and  Asgil,  and  the  book  called  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  might  justly  enough 
Iste  found  a  place  in  our  author's  Index.  So  might  also  several  sects  of  fanatics  in  the  late  confusions 
leCween  1640  and  1660:  the  Yanists,  or  disciples  of  Sir  Henry  Vane;  the  new  Bemenists,  headed  by 
Ik.  Pordage;  the  followers  of  Dr.  Gell,  Parker,  and  Gibbon ;  Lewis  du  Moulin,  the  Levellers,  and  many 
sAkis  who  are  described  in  Edward's  Gangraena,  and  Reliquiae  Baxterians,  and  other  the  like  accounts 
if  those  times. 

Onr  author,  perhaps,  ¥dll  now  begin  to  think  himself  a  little  short  and  deficient  in  his  short  account  of 
dl  the  principal  heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  there  being  so  many,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
sf  which  he  has  given  no  account,  nor  so  much  as  named  or  mentioned.  If  he  says,  it  was  needless ;  I  say  so 
too,  with  respect  to  the  work  he  was  about :  but  when  he  had  undertaken  it,  he  should  have  made  good 
lis  pretence,  and  taken  care  that  the  book  should  have  answered  his  title.  But  perhaps  this  could  not 
lave  been  done  without  writing  a  large  volume  upon  the  subject  Then  he  should  have  let  it  all 
ikme,  and  has  epitome  would  have  been  both  the  cheaper  and  the  better  for  it  His  indigent  readers 
■Dgfat  have  known  what  ancient  heresies  were  from  St  Austin  de  Heeresibus  more  authentically,  and 
idso  at  an  easier  rates  for  it  is  bat  a  sixpenny  book  printed  by  itself  at  Oxford;   and  for  modem 
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sects,  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  a'ntiquity,  and  therefore  might  have  been  omitted  upon  1 
occasion. 

As  to  his  History  of  the  Eight  first  General  Councils,  which  runs  to  a  great  length,  I  think  that  as  nc 
less  as  the  other ;  for  the  late  worthy  author  of  the  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  in  his  second  volume, 
given  all  such  readers  a  perfect  account  of  the  canons  both  of  the  Universal  Code,  and  the  Roman  Cc 
and  the  African  Code,  down  to  the  year  7%7 ;  which  I  dare  say  is  in  the  hands  of  most  poor  clergym 
before  our  author  in  his  great  compassion  thought  fit  to  take  pity  on  them.  If  he  would  have  done  t 
thing  to  the  purpose,  it  should  not  have  been  tictum  agere,  but  to  have  given  them  a  short  account  of  th 
Latin  councils  which  the  foresaid  author  does  not  concern  himself  with,  but  are  frequently  used  in 
Origines.  For  which  reason  I  have  given  an  alphabetical  and  chronological  index  of  them,  being  ab 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  together  with  the  number  of  canons  contained  in  them ;  which  is  enough 
answer  the  end  of  my  undertaking. 

I  have  supplied  the  whole  also  with  a  general  index  of  matter,  referring  distinctly  to  every  particu 
volume,  book,  chapter,  section,  and  page,  throughout  the  whole ;  and  added  a  catalogue  of  such  auth 
as  I  have  made  use  of  in  compiling  the  work  from  first  to  last.  I  had  also  some  thoughts  of  adding  i 
other  index  of  such  authors  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  or  use,  which  yet  may  be  of  great  i 
to  those  who  are  minded  to  improve  this  study  of  church  antiquities  further ;  but  because  this  gentlem 
calls  me  to  a  repetition  of  my  labours,  and  obliges  me  to  be  my  own  epitomiser,  (donatum  rude  repos 
Atque  iterum  antiquo  tentat  me  includere  IttdoJ  I  will  reserve  this  for  a  more  proper  occasion ;  wishj 
the  reader  in  the  mean  time  as  much  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  advantage  in  reading  without  labour,  a 
have  had  with  a  mixture  of  great  labour  in  compiling  and  digesting,  these  collections. 
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For  the  further  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  if  any  vigorous  young  men,  of  learning,  applii 
tion,  and  good  judgment,  are  minded  to  employ  themselves  that  way,  these  following  works  may  be  p: 
per  to  be  undertaken  by  such  as  have  opportunity  of  books  and  leisure,  especially  in  the  universities. 

1.  A  supplement  to  my  Origines,  in  a  book  of  miscellaneous  rites :  which,  if  God  should  be  pleas 
to  give  me  better  health,  I  should  be  glad  to  pursue  myself,  though  I  think  it  now  the  least  part  of  wl 
is  wanting. 

2.  A  catholic  comment  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  is  already  begun,  and  carried  on  by  a  learned  a 
diligent  writer. 

3.  A  body  of  catholic  divinity  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  writers ;  such  as  the  Theologica  Dogmata 
Petavius  the  Jesuit,  and  Thomasin  the  oratorian  among  the  Romanists. 

4.  A  body  of  practical  or  moral  and  casuistical  divinity :  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  a  little, 
far  as  relates  to  the  great  crimes  against  the  ten  commandments,  which  fell  under  the  discipline 
the  church.    But  a  complete  work  in  this  kind,  extending  to  all  virtues  and  vices,  and  practical  cas 
of  all  sorts,  would  be  much  more  diffusive,  and  of  excellent  use  for  direction  of  preachers  and  casuii 
upon  all  moral  questions. 

5.  An  authentic  edition  of  the  Canons  of  the  Councils,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  their  originals.  F 
translations  and  epitomes,  though  they  are  of  some  use  to  the  unlearned,  are  not  satisfactory  to  men 
true  learning  and  judgment,  who  will  always  have  recourse  to  originals.  Dr.  AUix  once  undertook  th 
work,  and  had  very  particular  favour  showed  him  by  the  parliament,  in  granting  him  foreign  paper  wit 
out  duty,  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  yet  the  design  by  some  means  or  other  proved  abortive.  The  Ac 
of  the  Councils,  which  are  different  from  the  Canons,  are  much  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  such  an  editioi 
but  the  Canons  themselves  may  be  comprised,  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  moderate  volumi 
in  quarto.  Which  would  be  exceeding  useful  to  scholars  of  a  moderate  fortune,  to  have  the  valuable  pa 
of  the  voluminous  tomes  of  the  Councils,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  brought  to  their  hand  in  an  ai 
thentic  manner,  and  at  a  very  easy  rate :  whereas,  now,  such  editions  of  the  Councils  as  Labbd's,  are  scan 
to  be  found  throughout  a  whole  diocese,  except  in  the  cathedral  libraries,  or  some  collegiate  churci 
where  few,  that  have  inclination,  can  have  access  to  them  without  both  labour  and  expense,  except  sue 
as  are  placed  conveniently  in  the  next  neighbourhood,  as  it  pleased  Providence  to  place  me ;  without  whic 
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kppiiiess  I  had  never  had  ability  to  have  gone  through  any  part  of  the  work  which  now,  by  the  blessing 
cf  God,  I  have  lived  to  finish. 
1  The  history  of  the  persecutions  and  sufTerings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  extracted  out  of  their  au- 
iBtic  Acts  and  ap]proved  historians,  without  the  spurious  additions  of  nauseous  legendary  writers,  and 
ie  oocertain  martyrologists  of  later  ages.  I  once  made  some  attempt  toward  this  myself,  and  read  many 
|vts  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  as  useful  afternoon  exhortations  to  zeal  and  constancy  in  religion,  in  my 
fnii  church.  But  other  employments  made  me  lay  it  aside,  and  leave  it  imperfect  Mr.  Ruinart's 
icn  Martynam  sincera,  and  Pagi's  Critic  upon  Baronius,  will  be  of  particular  use  to  any  one  who  is 
■sded  to  set  about  such  a  work  afresh,  and  bring  it  to  perfection.  So  will  also  the  book  of  Meisner, 
lortholty  and  Gallonius,  which  Dr.  Cave  (in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  27.  vol.  i.  Hist.  Liter.)  recommends  to 
wots  use  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Dodwell's  twelfth  Dissertation  upon  St.  Cyprian,  is  an  excellent  dis- 
ennse  to  set  forth  the  courage  of  the  primitive  martyrs :  but  the  eleventh  Dissertation,  de  Paucitate 
Martynuny  serves  for  no  other  end,  but  only  to  show  what  a  great  man  can  say  upon  a  bad  cause,  and 
ague  plausibly  upon  a  very  slender  and  false  foundation,  which  the  undertaker  of  this  work  is  to  beware 
d,  and  consider  weU  what  Ruinart  has  said  against  it. 

7.  The  history  of  heresies,  heterodoxies,  and  schisms ;  which,  after  all  the  attempts  that  have  been 
■ide  upon  it,  has  never  been  done  to  any  tolerable  satisfaction  or  perfection.  Dr.  Cave  tells  his  reader 
ibt  names  of  the  common  authors  that  have  written  upon  it :  but  he  concludes,  after  all,  in  these  remark- 
dUe  words :  JERa  tamen  aUisque  pturimis,  qui  euidi  poterant,  fion  obstantibus,  opus  accuratum  de  JueretidSt 
prmdpue  tuUiqmgf  deque  eorum  ortu,  progreseuy  affinitate,  doginattbue^  durtxtione,  merito  adhuc  inter  desiderata 
hbemhan  est.  And  I  believe  the  remarks  I  have  now  made  upon  one  of  the  last  authors  of  this  kind,  is 
a  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  observation.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  subject, 
lat  what  I  have  already  hinted  is  sufficient  to  a  wise  undertaker. 

8L  And  lastly,  A  supplement  to  those  two  great  and  incomparable  writers,  Dr.  Cave  and  Du  Pin,  who 
hift  given  the  world  such  an  excellent  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Nothing,  hardly,  can  be  so 
ffffectly  done  in  this  kind,  but  that  still  considerable  additions  may  be  made  to  it.  The  world  has  ex- 
feeted  for  some  time  a  third  volume  of  Dr.  Cave's,  and  that,  perhaps,  might  supersede  all  other  men's 
kboars :  hut  till  that  appears,  I  can  be  bold  to  say,  there  are  many  authors  lie  hid  from  ordinary  view ; 
md  that  is  enough  to  hint  this  as  a  subject  capable  of  further  improvement :  but  there  would  be  another 
mt  also  in  it,  to  bring  to  light  the  knowledge  of  several  historians  and  other  writers,  whose  testimony 
vtold  give  confirmation  to  the  protestant  cause,  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  in 
fcterages. 

And  now  that  I  have  mentioned  this,  I  will  add  two  or  three  things  more,  that  would  be  of  great  ad- 
iBitage  to  the  church,  if  they  were  done  by  persons  of  care  and  judgment,  though  they  have  no  relation 
li  antiquity. 

1.  An  account  of  the  Roman  Indexes  of  prohibited  and  expurged  books,  showing  the  reasons  for  which 
ibt  inquisitors  io  carefhlly  prohibit  or  expurge  them.  I  am  sure  by  this  means  a  good  collection  or 
sMalpgue  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  against  the  manifest  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  might  be  ex- 
tfcrffd  oat  of  the  confessions  of  our  own  writers. 

%  A  new  work  of  short  marginal  annotations  on  the  Bible,  explaining  only  the  most  obvious  difficul- 
§Bi,  that  seem  to  puzzle  ordinary  readers.  The  learned  have  annotations  abundantly  enough  to  serve 
Ikir  turn ;  but  there  seems  still  to  be  something  wanting  of  this  kind  for  ordinary  readers.  I  have 
■Metxmes  put  learned  firiends  upon  this  work,  who  perhaps  were  otherwise  usefully  employed :  and  if  I 
afsdf  had  not  had  the  same  plea,  I  would  have  attempted  something  of  this  nature  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
ftnar  people,  who  are  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  many  times  want  proper  helps  to  under- 
ilHid  them ;  which  would  be  remedied  very  often,  either  by  giving  a  little  turn  and  light  to  the  translation, 
« explaining  some  obscure  phrase,  or  some  ancient  custom,  upon  which  the  understanding  of  the  text 
wutj  times  depends,  with  other  such  ways  of  accommodating  the  Scripture  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar. 

3L  Tin  this  were  efiected,  a  short  exposition  of  those  chapters  only  which  are  read  as  proper  lessons 
mi  of  the  Old  Testament,  might  be  a  proper  help  to  vulgar  capacities  and  ordinary  readers,  to  employ 
itar  meditations  upon  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  the  church  has  chosen  for  their  edification  and  in- 
Aaetioo,  and  seem  most  to  want  some  light  and  guide,  to  make  them  answer  that  end  to  them.  If  I  am 
■it  mistaken,  I  have  seen  such  a  work  of  Bishop  Cooper's  in  former  times ;  but  be  it  his  or  any  other's, 
Ibebrve  a  thing  of  this  kind^  judiciously  done,  would  generally  be  allowed  to  be  a  useful  work,  for  the 
«d  it  is  proposed  and  intended.    We  aboimd  indeed  with  posthils,  or  expositions  on  the  Epistles  and 
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Gospels,  and  large  annotations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  bat  these  short  expositions  I  have  men- 
tioned are  mueh  more  needed ;  and  that  is  enough  to  recommend  the  work  to  a  pious  undertaker. 

The  great  objection  against  all  these  things  is,  that  each  of  them  is  too  great  an  undertaking  for  any 
single  man.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  same  objection  made  by  some  against  me  and  my  Origines, 
upon  publishing  the  first  volume  of  them.  I  bless  God,  I  have  lived  to  confute  the  objection,  and  give 
the  world  a  proof  that  great  and  laborious  works  are  not  always  so  frightful  as  sometimes  they  are  imagined. 
I  have  given  a  little  specimen  of  what  the  industry  of  a  single  person  may  do,  in  whom  there  is  neither 
the  greatest  capacity  nor  the  strongest  constitution.  And  having  made  the  experiment  myself,  I  can 
with  more  decency  and  freedom  recommend  these  things  to  others,  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  them. 
But  in  saying  this,  I  would  not  encourage  every  bold  empiric  in  divinity  or  history,  to  set  about  such 
works,  which  they  are  not  any  ways  qualified  for,  either  for  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  judgment 
To  all  such  the  poet's  direction  is  much  more  proper :  Sumite  materiam  veatriSf  qui  acribittB,  €&quam  Vinbus, 
et  versate  diu  quidferre  recuaent,  Quid  fHtleant  humeri.  The  want  of  observing  which  rule  does  abundantly 
more  harm  than  good.  For  such  men's  writings  only  serve  to  confound  learning,  and  leave  things  in  a 
much  worse  state  than  they  found  them.  The  world  has  daily  experiment  of  this,  to  the  prejudice  both 
of  good  literature  and  religion.  Therefore  what  I  have  said  by  way  of  encouragement  is  not  to  these, 
but  to  the  truly  judicious,  the  inquisitive,  the  modest,  and  the  learned,  who  want  nothing  but  courage 
proportionable  to  their  understanding,  to  make  them  become  great  instruments  of  God's  glory  in  doing 
useful  things  for  the  service  of  his  church.  This  church  has  never  wanted  such  brave  spirits,  and  I  hope 
never  will,  to  set  forth  truth  with  all  the  advantages  of  learning,  and  confound  the  opposition  that  is 
made  to  it  by  all  the  enemies  of  religion,  whether  they  be  the  more  professed  attackers,  or  the  secret  un- 
derminers  of  its  foundation.  The  blessing  of  God  be  upon  all  those,  who  have  ability  and  will  to  under- 
take great  and  useful  works  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  religion,  and  to  stand  in  the  gap  against  all 
the  enemies  of  truth. 
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ing  and  evening  service . 


BOOK  XIV. 

OF  THAT  PART  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  WHICH  THE  ANCIENTS  COMPRISED  UNDEl 
GENERAL  NAME  OF  MISSA  CATECHUMENORUM,  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CATECHU 
OR  ANTE-COMMUNION  SERVICE  ON  THE  LORD'S  DAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  psalmody  of  the  ancient  church. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  service  of  the  ancient  church  on  the 
Lord's  day  usually  began  with  psalmody.  —  2.  The 
psalms  intermixed  with  lessons  and  prayers  in  some 
churches.  —  3.  These  psalms  called  by  a  peculiar 
name,  puUmi  retponsorii. — 4.  Some  psalms  appropri- 
ated to  particular  services.  —  5.  Others  sung  in  the 
ordinary  course  as  they  lay  in  order,  without  being 
appropriated  to  any  time  or  day. — 6.  And  some  ap- 
pointed occasionally,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  or 
precentor. — 7.  Prayers  in  some  places  between  every 
psalm  instead  of  a  lesson. — 8.  The  Gloria  Patri  added 
at  the  end  of  every  psalm  in  the  Western  church,  but 
not  in  the  Greek  or  Oriental  church. — 9.  The  psalms 
■ometimes  sung  by  one  person  only. — 10.  Sometimes 


by  the  whole  assembly  joining  all  together. — 1 1 
times  alternately  by  the  congregation  divided  i 
parts,  and  answering  verse  for  verse  to  one  an< 
12.  Sometimes  by  a  single  precentor,  repeal 
first  part  of  the  verse,  and  the  people  all  joini 
him  in  the  close.  This  was  called  wmjx'i*'.  a: 
Koviiv.  What  meant  by  diapsalms,  acroteleut 
acrostics  in  psalmody. — 13.  An  answer  to  a 
objection  against  the  people's  bearing  a  part  ii 
ody. — 14.  Psalmody  always  performed  in  the  s 
posture. — 15.  Of  the  use  of  plain  song,  and  i 
mendation  among  the  ancients.  — 16.  Artifii 
melodious  tuning  of  the  voice  allowed  in  singin 
managed  with  sobriety  and  discretion. — 17. 
jection  made  against  psalms  or  hymns  of  hum: 
position,  barely  as  such. — 18.  But  two  con 
severely  inveigled  against    First,  Over-grei 
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d  curiosity  in  singing,  in  imitation  of  the  modes 
sic  of  the  theatre. — 19.  And  secondly,  Pleas- 
(  ear  without  raising  the  affections  of  the 
687 


CHAPTER  II. 

tJar  account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  hymns 
id  in  the  servtce  of  the  ancient  church. 

Of  the  lesser  doxology,  or  hymn,  *«  Glory  be  to 
her,"  Ac— 2.  Of  the  great  doxology,  «*  Glory 
Sod  on  high,"  &c.— 3.  Of  the  Trisaffum,  or 
cal  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  &c.-4.  0/  the 
jah,  and  Halleluiatic  psalms. — 5.  Of  the  Ho- 
ind  Evening  Hymn,  and  Nunc  DimittU^  or  the 
Simeon.— 6.  Of  the  Bmedieite,  or  Song  of  the 
hildren. — 7.  Of  the  Magnificaty  or  Song  of  the 
irgin.— 8.  When  first  the  creed  began  to  b^ 
I  a  hymn  in  the  church.  —  9.  Of  the  author 
Igiual  of  the  hymn,  Te  Deum.  — 10.  Of  the 
of  St  Ambrose. — 11.  Of  the  hymns  of  St. 
Glaudianus  Mamercus,  and  others.    .    .    695 

CHAPTER  III. 

%nner  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  public 
service  of  the  church. 

Lessons  of  the  Scripture  sometimes  mixed 
lalms  and  hjrmns,  and  sometimes  read  after 
•2.  Lessons  read  both  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
ent,  except  in  the  church  of  Rome,  where  only 
and  Gospel  were  read. — 3.  Proper  lessons  for 
times  and  festivals.— 4.  By  whom  the  Scrip- 
ere  anciently  read  in  the  church. — 5.  Whether 
jstle  and  Gospel  were  read  twice,  first  to  the 
mens,  and  then  to  the  faithful  at  the  altar. — 6. 
enmity  and  ceremony  of  reading  the  lessons. 
first  of  the  salutation,  Pax  vobis,  before  read- 
.  This  salutation  sometimes  used  by  the  bishop 
ately  before  the  reader  began  to  read. — 8.  The 
ei\3oined  silence  before  the  reader  began,  and 
1  attention :  as  the  reader  also  did  before  every 
saying,  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord."--9.  At  the 
of  the  Prophet  or  Epistle  the  people  in  some 
Aid,  Deo  Gratiot,  and  Amen  at  the  end  of  it. — 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  all  stood  up,  and 
31ory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord."— 11.  Lights  car- 
ore  the  Gosx>el  in  the  Eastern  churches. — 12. 
•r  four  lessons  read  out  of  the  Gospels  some- 
1  the  same  day.  — 13.  Of  longer  and  shorter 
and  their  distinct  use,  according  to  Durantus. 
VhBi  might  or  might  not  be  read  by  way  of 
in  the  church. — 15.  Those  which  we  now  call 
ihal  books,  were  ancientl^r  read  in  some 
iSy  but  not  in  all. — 16.  And  in  some  churches 
le  title  of  canonical  Scripture,  taking  that  word 
ger  sense. — 17.  A  short  account  of  the  trans- 
jf  Scripture  used  in  the  ancient  church.      703 

CHAPTER  IV. 

hinfft  ond  the  usages  relating  to  it  in  the  an- 
cient church. 

All  sermons  anciently  called  homilies,  disputa- 
Uocutions,  tractatut,  &c.  —  2.  Pre<iching  the 
office  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  ordinary 
nd  not  of  deacons. — 3.  The  singular  practice  of 
rch  of  Rome,  in  having  no  sermons  for  several 
»ted  out  of  Sozomen,  and  Cassiodore,  and  Va- 
—  4.  Whether  laymen  were  ever  allowed  to 
in  the  ancient  church. — 5.  Women  never  al- 
>  preach. — 6.  Two  or  three  sermons  sometimes 


in  the  same  assembly. — 7.  Sermons  every  day  in  some 
times  and  places. — 8.  Sermons  twice  a  day  in  many 
places. — 9.  Not  so  frequent  in  coimtry  villages. — 10. 
Of  their  different  ways  of  preaching.  A  character  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  some  other  preachers. — 11.  Ex- 
tempore discourses  frequent  among  the  ancients. — 12. 
What  meant  by  preaching  by  the  Spirit. — 13.  What 
sort  of  prayers  they  used  before,  and  in,  and  after 
sermons. — 14.  The  salutation,  Pax  vobitf  The  Lord 
be  with  you,  commonly  used  before  sermons. — 15.  But 
the  use  of  Ave  Marias  before  sermons  unknown  to  the 
ancients. — 16.  Sometimes  their  sermons  were  prefaced 
with  a  benediction. — 17.  Sometimes  preached  without 
any  text,  and  sometimes  upon  more  texts  than  one. — 
18.  Their  sermons  always  upon  important  subjects. 
Compared  with  some  of  those  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
— 19.  Delivered  in  a  way  most  affecting  and  suitable 
to  the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  with  perspicuity, 
pleasure,  and  force  of  argument  This  is  largely  de- 
monstrated out  of  St.  Austin's  rules  about  preaching. 
— 20.  That  it  was  no  part  of  the  ancient  oratory  to 
move  the  passipns  by  gesticulations  and  vain  images 
of  things,  so  common  in  the  church  of  Rome. — 21.  Of 
the  length  of  their  sermons. — 22.  Whether  every  man 
was  obliged  to  preach  his  own  compositions,  or  might 
preach  homilies  and  sermons  composed  by  others. — ^23 
T^eir  sermons  commonly  concluded  with  a  doxology 
to  the  holy  Trinity.— 24.  Their  sermons  for  the  most 
part  delivered  by  the  preacher  sitting. — 25.  And  heard 
by  the  auditors  standing  in  most  churches,  but  not  in 
all. — 26.  A  peculiar  custom  in  the  African  church, 
that  when  the  preacher  cited  any  remarkable  text,  the 
people  repeated  it  with  him,  to  show  that  they  were 
attentive,  and  read  and  remembered  the  Scriptures. — 
27.  How  the  people  were  used  to  give  public  ap- 
plauses and  acclamations  to  the  preacher  in  the  church. 
— ^28.  And,  more  Christian-like,  express  their  appro- 
bation by  tears,  and  groans,  and  compimction,  and 
obedience.  Which  is  the  best  commendation  of  a 
preacher  and  his  sermon. — 29.  Sermons  anciently  pen- 
ned by  the  hearers. — 30.  Two  reflections  made  by  the 
ancients  upon  some  of  their  corrupt  hearers.  First, 
upon  the  negligent  and  profane. — 31.  And  secondly, 
the  intemperate  zealots,  who  placed  all  religion  in  a 
sermon. — 32.  With  what  candour  they  treated  those 
who  thought  their  sermons  too  long 715 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  prayers  for  the  catechumens,  energumens, 
comfetentes,  or  candidates  of  baptism,  and  the 
penitents. 

Sect.  1.  That  prayers  in  the  ancient  church  were  not 
before,  but  after  the  sermon. — 2.  Who  might,  or  might 
not,  be  present  at  these  prayers.  Infidels  and  mere 
hearers  obliged  to  withdraw. — 3.  Of  the  prayers  for 
the  catechumens.  The  genuine  forms  of  them  out  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  the  Constitutions.— 4.  What  meant 
by  tlieir  praying  for  the  angel  of  peace  in  this  form  of 
prayer. — 5.  Children  in  some  churches  appointed  to 
say  this  prayer  with  the  rest  of  the  people. — 6.  What 
notice  we  have  of  this  prayer  in.  other  ancient  writings. 
— 7»  Of  the  prayers  for  the  energumens,  or  persons 
possessed  by  evil  spirits.  The  forms  of  these  prayers 
out  of  the  Constitutions. — 8.  An  account  of  them  out 
of  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  writers.  —  9.  Of  the 
prayers  for  the  competentes,  or  candidates  of  baptism. 
— 10.  Of  the  prayers  for  the  penitents. — 11.  What 
notice  we  have  of  these  prayers  in  St.  Chrysostom  and 
other  writers. — 12.  In  what  part  of  the  church  these 
prayers  were  made. — 13.  Whether  there  were  any  such 
distinct  prayers  for  the  catechumens  and  penitents  in 
the  Latin  church 746 
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BOOK  XV. 

OF  THE  MIBSA  FIDELIUM,  OR  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Qf  the  prayers  preceding  the  obkUion, 

Sbct.  1.  Of  the  prayer  called  it^  vtmir^,  or  silent  prayer. 
— ^2.  Of  the  prayers  called  iid  nrpovi^wvi^aamt,  or  bid- 
ding prayers. — 3.  The  form  of  this  sort  of  bidding 
prayers  in  the  Constitutions,  compared  "with  the  frag- 
ments that  occur  in  Chrysostom,  and  other  writers. — 
4.  Of  the  invocation,  or  collect,  following  the  common 
prayers  of  the  people. 754 

CHAPTER  II. 

Cf  the  obkitioni  of  the  people,  and  other  things  intro- 
ductory to  the  conaecratioH  qf  the  eucharist. 

Sbct.  1.  Of  the  customary  oblations  which  the  people 
made  at  the  altar. — 2,  What  persons  were  allowed  to 
make  them,  and  what  not.-^.  What  oblations  might 
be  received  at  the  altar,  and  what  not. — 4.  The  names 
of  such  as  made  oblations  of  any  considerable  value 
rehearsed  at  the  altar. — 5.  The  eucharistioal  elements 
usually  taken  out  of  the  people's  oblations:  and,  con- 
sequently, no  use  of  wafers  or  unleavened  bread. — 6. 
The  use  of  wafers  instead  of  bread  condemned  in  their 
first  original.— 7.  Wine  mixed  with  water  commonly 
used  in  the  ancient  church. — 8.  Of  some  heretics  who 
made  alterations  or  additions  to  the  elemoits  in  the 
eucharist.— 9.  And  of  others  who  rejected  the  use  of 
the  sacrament  altogether.   . 762 

CHAPTER  111. 

Cf  the  oblation  or  consecration  prayers,  and  the 
several  parts  of  them. 

Sect.  1.  The  form  of  thanksgiving  and  coDBecration 
prayers  described  out  of  the  Constitutions. — ^2.  This 
accoimt  compared  with  what  is  said  in  other  authors. 
First,  as  to  the  form  of  salutation,  **  Peace  be  with 
you,"  &c. — 3.  Of  the  kiss  of  peace. — 4.  Washing  the 
hands  before  consecration. — 5.  The  deacon's  admoni- 
tion to  all  non-conmiunicants  to  withdraw ;  and  to  all 
commimicants  to  come  with  charity  and  sincerity. — 6. 
Of  the  ptTriiia,  or  fans  to  drive  away  insects. — 7.  Of 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  Lord's  table. — 
8.  Of  the  usual  preface,  called  Surmm  corda^  Lift  up 
your  hearts,  or  preparation  to  the  great  thanksgiving. 
— 9.  Of  the  t\tx<tpitrrlat  or  great  thanksgiving,  pro- 
perly so  called. — 10.  Of  the  use  of  the  hymn  Trisagion, 
or  seraphical  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  this  thanks- 
giving.— 11.  A  particular  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies 
of  G^  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Christ. — 12. 
Tlie  form  of  consecration  always  composed  of  a  re- 
petition of  the  words  of  institution,  and  ]^rayer  to  God 
to  sanctify  the  gifts  by  his  Holy  Spirit— -13i  After 
this  followed  prayer  for  the  whole  catholic  church. — 
14.  More  particularly  for  the  bishops  and  cler^. — 15. 
For  kings  and  magistrates 16.  For  the  dead  m  gene- 
ral.— 17.  Upon  what  grounds  the  ancient  church 
prayed  for  the  dead,  saints,  martyrs,  confessors,  as  well 
as  all  others. — 18.  A  short  account 'of  the  diptychs, 
and  their  use  in  the  ancient  church. — 19.  Next  to  the 
dead,  prayer  made  for  the  living  members  of  that  par- 
ticular church,  and  every  order  in  it. — 20,  For  those 
that  were  in  sickness,  slavery,  banishment,  proscrip- 
tion, and  all  that  travelled  by  sea  or  land. — ^21.  For 
enemies  and  persecutors,  heretics  and  unbelievers. — 
22.  For  the  catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents. 


—23.  For  healthful  and  firuitfiil  seasons.— 24. 
their  absent  brethren. — ^25.  Concluding  with  a 
logy  to  the  whole  Trinity.— 26.  To  which  the 
with  one  voice  answered,  Am^i. — ^27.  Then  fo 
the  creed  in  such  churches  as  had  made  it  a  ] 
their  liturgy. — 28.  And  the  Lord's  prayer. — ^21 
solution  of  penitents  immediately  before  the 
prayer,  with  occasional  benedictions. — 30.  Be 
tion  after  the  Lord's  prayer. — 31.  The  deacon 
ding  prayer  after  the  consecration. — 32.  Of  th< 
>  Saneta  Sanctis^  and  the  hjrmn.  Glory  be  to  G 
high,  hosanna,  &c. — 33.  Of  the  invitatory  psalx 
before  the  communion. — 34.  That  the  consei 
anciently  was  always  performed  with  an  audible 
— 35.  And  with  the  ceremony  of  breaking  of  bi 
represent  our  Saviour's  passion.      .... 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  communicants,  or  persons  who  were  allot 
receive  this  sacrament,  and  the  manner  of 
ingit 

Sbct.  1.  All  persons,  except  catechumens  and  per 
obliged  to  receive  the  eucharist. — 2.  When  an 
this  discipline  began  first  to  relax.— 3.  When  fi 
use  of  eulogia  came  in,  instead  of  the  enchar 
such  as  would  not  communicate.— 4.  The  con 
of  private  and  solitary  mass  unknown  to  forme 
— 6.  Other  corruptions  countenanced  in  the  1 
church,  such  as  the  missa  ttooa,  andyiavfiMi,  an( 
called  bifaeiata  and  irifaciata,  Ac. — 6.  The  o 
nion  not  given  to  heretics  and  schismatics,  v 
confession  and  reconciliation. — 7.  Yet  given  to 
and  children  for  several  ages. — 8.  And  sent 
absent  members  of  their  own  and  other  church' 
And  to  those  that  were  sick,  or  in  prison,  or 
any  confinement,  or  in  penance  at  the  point  of 
— ^10.  The  eucharist  sometimes  consecrated  in 
houses  for  these  puiposes. — 11.  And  commoi 
served  in  the  church  for  the  same  uses. — 12.  Ai 
for  public  use  upon  some  days,  when  they  mi 
new  consecration.  This  called  mitsa  prmsand 
rum.  Its  use  and  original.— 13.  The  eucharist 
iimeS  reserved  in  private  by  private  men,  fo: 
participation. — 14.  Tet  this  never  allowed  in  tli 
Uc  service. — 15.  A  novel  custom  noted,  of  rei 
the  eucharist  for  forty  days,  and  the  inconven 
attending  it. — 16.  The  eucharist  sometimes  gi 
^e  energumens  in  the  interval  of  their  distempei 
All  men  debarred  from  it  that  vrere  guilty 
great  or  notorious  crime,  of  what  rank  or  degree : 
— 18.  The  question  of  digamy  or  second  m 
stated.  Whether  it  debarred  men  at  any  tim 
the  communion.  — 19.  The  corrupt  custom  of 
who  gave  the  eucharist  to  the  dead,  censured 
ancients.  —  20.  Parallel  to  which  is  the  ab 
burying  the  eucharist  with  the  dead. — ^21.  Th< 
of  communicating. — 22.  Some  rules  observed  1 
tinction  of  places  in  communicating.    .     .     . 

CHAPTER  V, 

A  resolution  of  several  fitestions  relating  furi 
the  manner  of  communicating  in  the  ancient  ch 

Sbct.  1.  That  the  people  were  always  admitted 
ceive  the  communion  in  both  kinds. — 2.  That 
ceiving  in  both  kinds  they  always  received  the  cl 
distinctly,  and  not  the  one  dipped  in  the  oth 
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le  ancienti  receiyed  sometimes  standing,  some- 
reeling,  but  nerer  sitting.— 4.  No  elevation  of 
t  for  Divine  adoration  in  the  ancient  diarch  for 
ges,  till  the  rise  of  tran8ubstantiation.--5.  No 
m  of  the  host  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
6.  The  people  allowed  to  receive  the  eucharist 
jir  own  hands. — 7.  The  same  custom  observed 
Bering  it  to  women  and  children. — 8.  The  eu- 
usually  delivered  to  the  people  with  a  certain 
f  words,  to  which  they  answered.  Amen. — 9. 
ovatiaxi  and  others  abused  the  communion  to 

purposes.  — 10.  Proper  psalms  for  the  oc- 
usuallj  sung  while  the  people  were  communi- 

818 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  their  posi-eommunion  aerviee. 

The  communion  service  closed  with  several 
'  thanksgiving.  The  deacon's  bidding  prayer 
Jugiving.  —  2.  The  bishop's  thanksgiving,  or 
ndation  of  the  people  to  God. — 3.  The  bishop's 
:tion.--4.  The  deacon's  form  of  dismissing  the 
with  the  short  prayer,  Go  in  peace. — 5.  What 
t  we  have  of  these  prayers  in  other  writers  be- 
e  Constitutions.  —  6.  These  thanksgivings  al- 
ade  in  the  plural  number  by  and  for  the  whole 
*  communicants.  And  so  they  are  still  remain- 
Lhe  Roman  mass-book,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
>use  of  private  and  solitary  mass.       .    .    836 

CHAPTER  VII. 

remams  of  the  euchariH  were  diepoeed  of: 
'  their  common  entertainment^  celled  afftq)e, 
I  of  charity. 

Part  of  the  eucharist  anciently  reserved  for 
ar  uses. — 2.  The  rest  divided  among  the  com- 
its. — 3.  This  division  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
distinct  thing  from  the  division  of  the  other 
s.  —  4.  The  remains  of  the  eucharist  some- 
ven  to  innocent  children. — 5.  And  sometimes 
1  the  fire. — 6.  Some  part  of  the  other  oblations 
I  of  in  a  feast  of  charity,  which  all  the  ancients 
m  apostolical  rite  accompanying  the  commu- 
^  Whether  this  feast  was  before  or  after  the 
lion  in  the  apostles'  days.— 8.  How  observed 
allowing  sges ;  when  the  eucharist  was  com- 
eceived  fasting,  and  before  this  feast,  except 
me  particular  occasicms. — 9.  These  love-feasts 
beld  in  the  church ;  but  afterward  forbidden 
pt  in  the  church  by  orders  of  councils. — 10. 
s  Christians  were  at  first  abused  and  calumni- 
■ome  of  the  heathen,  but  admired  and  envied 
s,  upon  die  account  of  these  feasts  of  cha- 
839 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Of  the  preparation  which  the  ancients  required  as 
necessary  in  communicants,  to  qualify  them  for  a 
worthy  reception. 

Sect.  1.  A  general  answer  to  this  question,  by  referring 
to  the  professions  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holy  obe- 
dience, made  by  every  Christian  in  baptism ;  in  the 
observation  of  which  professions  every  one  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  qualified  for  the  communion. — 2.  What 
failings  were  deemed  consistent  with  these  professions, 
and  a  state  of  grace,  and  a  continual  preparation  for 
the  communion.  —  3.  What  repentance  required  for 
such  failings. — 4.  What  crimes  unqualified  men  ab- 
solutely for  the  communion,  and  what  sort  of  repent- 
ance was  required  for  them. — 5.  Ministers  not  to  ad- 
mit scandalous  and  notorious  sinners  to  the  communion, 
without  satisfactory  evidences  of  their  repentance,  in 
such  cases  as  subjected  them  to  the  public  discipline ; 
in  other  cases,  where  the  public  discipline  was  not 
concerned,  they  were  only  to  admonish  them  to  abstain 
from  communion,  but  not  obliged  absolutely  to  repel 
them  from  it. — 6.  Auricular  confession  of  private  sins 
not  necessary  to  be  made  to  the  priest,  as  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  the  communion. — 7.  That 
preparation  consists  not  in  coming  to  communion  at 
certain  holy  seasons,  Easter,  Chnstmas,  &c.,  but  in 
sanctity  and  purity  at  all  times.— 8.  What  faith  Uiey 
required  in  communicants. — 9.  What  purity  of  soul 
by  repentance  and  obedience.  How  far  fasting  useful 
or  necessary  to  this  purpose.  — 10.  The  necessity  of 
justice  and  restitution  in  a  worthy  communicant. — 11. 
The  necessity  of  peace  and  unity. — 12.  The  necessity 
of  charity  to  the  poor. — 13.  The  necessi^  of  forgiving 
enemies,  and  pardoning  ofiences. — 14.  What  behaviour 
required  in  the  act  of  communicating ;  and  what  de- 
portment afterwards. 845 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  frequent  communion,  and  the  times  of  celebrating 
it  in  the  ancient  church. 

Sect.  1.  All  persons,  except  penitents  under  censure, 
obliged  anciently  to  receive  the  commmiion  every 
Lord's  day,  by  the  canons  of  the  church. —  2.  This 
showed  to  be  the  constant  practice  for  the  three  first 
ages. — 3.  The  eucharist  celebrated  on  other  days  be- 
side the  Lord's  day  in  many  churches. — 4.  And  in 
some  places  every  day. — 5.  When  first  it  came  to  be 
settled  to  three  times  a  year. — 6.  And  afterwards  to 
once  a  year  by  the  cotmcil  of  Lateran. — 7.  What  at- 
tempt was  made  to  restore  frequent  and  full  commu- 
nions at  the  Reformation. — 8.  Wherein  this  is  still 
deficient ;  and  what  seems  yet  necessary  to  be  done 
in  order  to  reduce  communion  to  the  primitive 
standard 859 


BOOK  XVI. 

OF  THE  UNITY  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ton  and  communion  observed  among  catho- 
lics in  the  ancient  church. 

f  the  fundamental  unity  of  fiiith  and  obedi- 
he  laws  of  Christ.— 2.  Of  the  unity  of  love 
ity,  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  obedi- 
k  Other  aortf  of  unity  necessary  to  the  well- 


being  of  the  church. — 4.  Among  these  was  reckoned, 
first.  The  necessary  use  of  one  baptism,  ordinarily  to 
be  administered  by  the  hands  of  a  regular  ministry. 
— 5.  Secondly,  Unity  of  worship,  in  joining  with  the 
church  in  prayers,  and  administration  of  the  word  and 
sacraments.  —  6.  Thirdly,  The  unity  of  subjection  of 
presbyters  and  people  to  their  bishop,  and  obedience 
to  all  public  orders  of  the  church  in  matters  of  an  in- 
different nature.— 7.  Fourthly,  The  unity  of  submis- 
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aion  to  the  discipline  of  the  church. — 8.  How  different 
churches  maintained  communion  with  one  another. 
First,  In  the  common  faith.— 9.  Secondly,  In  mutual 
assistance  of  each  other  for  defence  of  the  common 
faith. — 10.  Thirdly,  In  joining  in  communion  with 
each  other  in  all  holy  offices,  as  occasion  required. — 
11.  Fourthly,  In  mutual  consent  to  ratify  all  legal  acts 
of  discipline,  regularly  exercised  in  any  church  what- 
soerer.  — 12.  Fifthly,  In  receiving  unanimously  the 
customs  of  the  universal  church,  and  submitting  to 
^e  decrees  of  general  councils.— 13.  Sixthly,  In  sub- 
mitting to  the  decrees  of  national  councils. — 14.  No 
necessity  of  a  visible  head  to  imite  all  parts  of  the 
catholic  church  into  one  communion. — 15.  Nor  any 
necessity  that  the  whole  church  should  agree  in  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  things  of  an 
indifferent  nature. — 16.  What  allowance  was  made 
for  men,  who,  out  of  simple  ignorance,  brake  commu- 
nion with  one  another. — 17.  Of  different  degrees  of 
unity ;  and  that  no  one  was  esteemed  to  be  in  the  per- 
fect unity  of  the  church,  who  was  not  in  full  com- 
munion with  her 867 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  varume  kinds 
of  it :  together  tvith  the  various  methods  observed 
m  the  administraJtion  of  it,  - 

Sbct.  1.  That  the  discipline  of  the  church  did  not  con- 
sist in  cancelling  or  disannulling  any  man's  baptism. 
— 2.  But  in  excluding  men  from  the  common  benefits 
and  privileges  consequent  to  baptism. — 3.  This  power 
originally  a  mere  spiritual  power,  though  in  some 
cases  the  secular  arm  was  called  in  to  give  its  assist- 
ance.—4.  This  assistance  never  required  to  proceed  so 
far,  as  for  mere  error  to  take  away  life,  or  shed  blood. 
— 5.  The  discipline  of  the  church  deprived  no  man  of 
his  natural  or  civil  rights ;  much  less  the  magistrate 
of  his  power,  or  allegiance  due  to  him. — 6.  But  con- 
sisted, first.  In  admonition  of  the  offender. — 7.  Second- 
ly, In  suspension  from  the  communion,  called  the 
lesser  excommunication.  —  8.  Thirdly,  In  expulsion 
from  the  church,  called  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, total  separation,  anathema,  and  the  like. — 9. 
This  sort  of  excommunication  commonly  notified  to 
other  churches. — 10.  After  which  he  that  was  excom- 
municated in  one  church,  was  held  excommunicate  in 
all  churches. — 11.  And  avoided  also  in  civil  commerce 
and  outward  conversation ;  and  allowed  no  memorial 
after  death.  — 12.  The  groimds  and  reasons  of  this 
practice.  — 13.  No  donations  or  oblations  allowed  to 
•be  received  from  excommunicate  persons. — 14.  No 
one  to  marry  with  excommunicate  heretics,  or  receive 
their  eulogia^  or  read  their  books,  but  bum  them. — 
15.  What  meant  by  delivering  unto  Satan. — 16.  What 
by  anathema  maranatha.  And  whether  any  such 
forms  were  in  use  in  the  ancient  church. — 17.  Whether 
excommunication  was  ever  pronounced  with  execra- 
tion, or  devoting  the  sinner  to  temporal  destruc- 
tion  890 

CHAPTER  in. 

Of  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  or  the  persons 
on  wJumt  they  might  be  inJUcted:  with  a  general 
account  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  might  be  in- 
flicted. 

Sect.  1.  All  members  of  the  church,  fiilling  into  great 
and  scandalous  crimes,  made  liable  to  ecclesiastical 
censures  without  exception. — 2.  Women  as  well  as 
men. — 3.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  No  com- 
mutation of  penance  allowed,  nor  ftiendship,  nor 
favour. — 4.  What  privilege  some  claimed  upon  the 
intercession  of  the  martyrs  in  prison  for  them ;  and 
how  this  was  answered  by  Cyprian^ — 5.  Magistrates 
and  princes  sul^ect  to  ecclesiastical  censures  as  well 


as  any  others. — 6.  In  what  cases  the  greater  ex 
munication  was  forborne  for  the  good  of  the  chur< 
7.  The  innocent  never  involved  among  the  guil 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  original  and  novel 
popish  interdicts. — 8.  The  danger  of  excommunic 
innocent  persons. — ^9.  No  one  to  be  excommunl 
without  being  first  heard,  and  allowed  to  spea 
himself. — 10.  Nor  without  legal  conviction,  eith 
his  own  confession,  or  credible  evidence  of  witn< 
against  whom  there  was  no  just  exception ;  or 
notoriety  of  the  fact  as  made  a  man  liable  to  ex 
munication  ipso  factor  without  any  formal  denu 
tion.  — 11.  Excommunication  not  ordinarily  infl 
on  minors,  or  children  under  age. — 12.  How  pe 
were  sometimes  excommunicated  after  death. - 
The  censures  of  the  church  not  to  be  inflicte 
small  offences.  — 14.  What  the  ancients  mear 
small  offences  in  this  matter,  and  how  they  d 
guished  them  from  the  greater. — 15.  Excommu 
tion  not  inflicted  for  temporal  causes. — 16.  No  b 
allowed  to  use  it  to  avenge  any  private  injury  do 
himself. — 17.  No  man  to  be  excommunicated  fo 
only  in  design  and  intention. — 18.  Nor  for  fore 
involimtary  actions 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  particular  account  of  those  called  great  crimes, 
trajtsgressions  of  the  first  and  second  command. 
Of  me  principal  of  these,  viz,  idolatry.  O 
several  species  of  idolatry,  and  degrees  qfpunisfi 
allotted  to  thm  according  to  the  proportion 
quality  of  the  offences. 

Sect.  1.  The  mistake  of  some  about  the  number  of 
crimes,  in  confining  them  to  idolatry,  adultery 
murder. — 2.  The  accoimt  given  of  great  crimes  i 
civil  law  extended  much  ftirther.— -3.  In  the  ec 
astical  law,  the  account  of  great  crimes  extend 
the  whole  decalogue. — 4.  A  particular  enumerat 
the  great  crimes  against  the  first  and  second 
mandments.  Of  idolatry,  and  the  several  spec 
branches  of  it. — 5.  Of  the  sacriJicaU  and  thurifia 
such  as  fell  into  idolatry  by  offering  incense  to 
or  partaking  of  the  sacrifices — 6.  Of  the  Ubel 
Wherein  their  idolatry  consisted. — 7.  Of  those 
feigned  themselves  mad  to  avoid  sacrificing.— 
contributers  to  idolatry.  Of  iheflamiMSy  mum 
and  coronati.  What  they  were,  and  how  gui 
idolatry. — ^9.  How  the  office  of  the  duumvirate 
men  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  how  it  was  punished 
How  actors,  and  stage-players,  and  charioteen 
other  gamesters,  and  frequenters  of  the  theatr 
the  cirque,  were  charged  with  idolatry,  and  pui 
for  it. — 11.  Idol -makers,  their  crime  and  punish 
— 12.  The  idolatry  of  building  heathen  temple 
altars. — 13.  Of  merchants  selling  frankincense 
idol  temples ;  and  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
lie  victims.  — 14.  Of  eating  things  offered  to 
How  and  when  it  stood  chargeable  with  idolatry 
Whether  a  Christian  out  of  curiosity  might  be  p 
at  an  idol  sacrifice,  not  joining  in  the  service 
Whether  he  might  eat  his  own  meat  in  an  idol  U 
— 17.  Or  feast  with  the  heathen  on  their  idol  fes 
— 18.  Of  the  idolatry  of  worshipping  angels,  saints 
tyrs,  images,  &c. — 19.  Of  encouragers  of  idolati 
connivers  at  it.  And  of  the  contrary  extreme  in  c 
ishing  idols  without  sufficient  authority  to  do  it, 

CHAPTER  V. 

Cf  the  practice  of  curious  and  forbidden  arts,  6 
Hon,  magic,  and  enchantment :  and  of  the  h 
the  church  made  for  the  punishment  of  them. 

Sect.  1 .  Of  several  sorts  of  divination.  Particul: 
judicial  astrology. — 2.  Of  augury  and  soothsay 
3.  Of  divination  by  lots.^-4.  Of  divination  by  e 
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rith  Satan. — 5.  Of  magical  enchantment  and 
6.  Of  amulets,  charms,  and  spells,  to  cure 
-7.  Of  the  pr4BatiffU8,  or  false  miracles 
y  the  power  of  Satan.--8.  Of  the  observa- 
ys  and  accidents,  and  making  presages  and 
mthem 948 

CHAPTER  VI. 

to  Judaism,  and  paganism ;  of  heresy  and 
sm :  and  of  sacrilege  and  simony, 

such  as  apostatized  totally  from  Christianity 
n. — ^2.  Of  such  as  mingled  the  Jewish  re- 

the  Christian  together .---3.  Of  such  as  com- 
i  with  the  Jews  in  their  unlawful  rites  and 
-4.  Of  such  as  apostatized  voluntarily  into 
n.  —  5.  Of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 
ahments  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.-— 6.  A 
account  of  the  civil  punishments  inflicted  on 
le  laws  of  the  state. — 7.  How  heretics  were 
J  the  discipline  of  the  church.  First,  they 
hematized,  and  cast  out  of  the  church — 8. 
Debarred  from  entering  the  church  by  some 
ough  nol  by  all. — ^9.  Thirdly,  No  one  to  en- 
eretics  and  schismatics  by  n^uenting  their 
u — 10.  Fourthly,  No  one  to  eat  or  converse 
ics,  or  receive  Uieir  presents,  or  retain  their 
or  make  marriages  with  them,  &c.  — 11. 
[eretics  not  allowed  to  be  evidence  in  any 
cal  cause  against  a  catholic. — 12.  Sixthly, 
not  allowed  to  succeed  to  any  paternal  in- 
— 1.3.  No  heretic  to  have  promotion  among 

after  his  return  to  the  church. — 14.  No  one 
ined,  who  kept  any  in  his  family  that  were 
5  catholic  faith. — 15.  No  one  to  bring  his 
Kte  an  heretical  judge  under  pain  of  excom- 
n. — 16.  What  term  of  penance  imposed  upon 
heretics. — 17.  How  this  varied  according  to 
ind  state,  and  condition  of  several  sorts  of 
-18.  Heresiarchs  more  severely  treated  than 
wers.  — 19.  And  voluntary  deserters  more 
um  they  who  complied  only  out  of  fear. — ^20. 
ce  made  between  such  heretics  as  retained 
>f  baptism,  and  such  as  rejected  or  corrupted 
o  one  to  be  reputed  a  formal  heretic,  before 
naciously  resisted  the  admonition  of  the 
22.  The  like  distinctions  observed  in  inflict- 
nsures  of  the  church  upon  schismatics,  ac« 

the  different  nature  and  various  degrees  of 
nn. — ^23.  Of  sacrilege.  Particularly  of  di- 
ings  appropriated  to  sacred  uses,  to  other 
—  24.  Of  sacrilege  committed  in  robbing 
25.  The  sacrilege  of  the  ancient  traditors, 
gred  up  their  Bibles  and  sacred  utensils  to 
en  to  be  burnt. — 26.  The  sacrilege  of  pro- 
f  sacraments,  and  churches,  and  altars,  and 

Scriptures,  &c. — 27.  The  sacrilege  of  de- 
m  of  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  word 
id  the  sacraments,  particularly  the  cup  in  the 
pfpcr. — ^28.  Of  simony  in  buying  and  selling 
iris. — 29.  Of  simony  in  purchasing  spirituid 
ts. — 30.  Of  simony  in  ambitious  usurpation 
fices,  and  intrusion  into  other  men's  places 
ments 959 

CHAPTER  VII. 

linst  the  third  commandment^  blasphemy, 
swearing,  perjury,  and  breach  of  vows, 

tie  blasphemy  of  apostates. — 2.  The  bias- 
heretics  and  profane  Christians.  —  3.  The 
r  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Where  is  par- 
iquired.  What  notion  the  ancients  had  of  it; 
nse  they  believed  it  unpardonable ;  and  what 
hey  inflicted  on  it.— 4.  Of  profane  swearing. 
not  forbidden. — 5.  But  oiUy  the  custom  of 


vain  and  common  swearing. — 6.  And  swearing  by  the 
creatures.  —  7.  And  by  the  emperor's  genius,  and 
saints,  and  angels,  &C.--8.  Of  perjury,  and  its  pnnish- 
ment.--9.  Of  breach  of  vows 978 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

Of  sins  against  the  fourth  commandment,  or  violations 
of  the  law  enjoining  the  religious  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day. 

Sect.  1.  Absenting  from  religious  assemblies  on  the 
Lord's  day,  how  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  church. 
— 2.  Of  frequentmg  some  part  of  the  Lord's  day  ser- 
vice, and  neglecting  the  rest — 3.  Fasting  on  the  Lord's 
day  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommunication.— 4. 
Frequenting  the  theatres  and  other  shows  and  pastimes 
on  this  day,  how  punished 991 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  great  transgressions  against  the  fifth  command- 
ment, 9«B.  disobedience  to  parents  and  masters: 
treason  and  rebellion  againd  princes ;  and  contempt 
of  the  laws  of  the  church. 

Sect.  1.  Children  not  to  desert  their  parents  under  pre- 
tence of  religion.  The  censure  of  such  as  taught 
otherwise. — 2.  Children  not  to  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents. — 3.  Nor  slaves  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  masters.— 4.  The  punishment  of  treason, 
and  disrespect  to  princes. — 5.  Contemners  of  the  laws 
of  the  church,  how  censured 993 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  great  transgressions  against  the  sixth  command- 
ment :  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  parricide,  self- 
murder,  dismembering  the  body,  exposing  ofinfaris, 
causing  of  abortion,  Sfc, 

Sect.  1.  Murder  ever  reckoned  a  capital  and  unpardon- 
able crime  by  the  laws  of  the  state. — 2.  How  pun- 
ished by  the  laws  of  the  church. — 3.  The  heinousness 
of  murder  when  joined  with  other  crimes,  as  idolatry, 
adultery,  and  magical  practices.— 4.  Causing  of  abor- 
tion condemned  and  punished  as  murder. — 5.  The 
punishment  of  parricide. — 6.  Of  self-murder. — 7.  Of 
dismembering  the  body. — 8.  Of  involuntary  murder 
by  chance,  or  manslaughter. — ^9.  False  witness  against 
any  man's  life  reputed  murder. — 10.  Informers  against 
the  brethren  in  time  of  persecution,  treated  as  mur- 
derers.— 1 1 .  Exposing  of  infants  reputed  murder. — 1 2. 
If  a  virgin  defloured  by  a  rape  kills  herself  for  grief, 
the  corrupter  is  reputed  guilty  of  the  murder. — 13. 
The  lani»t€B,  or  fencing-masters,  reputed  accessaries  to 
murder,  and  their  calling  condemned. — 14.  Spectators 
of  the  murders  committed  on  the  stage,  accounted  ac- 
cessaries to  murder  also. — 15.  Famishers  of  the  poor 
and  indigent  reputed  guilty  of  murder. — 16.  And  all 
they  by  whose  authority  murder  was  committed. — 17. 
Enmity,  and  strife,  and  quarrelling,  punished  as  lower 
degrees  of  murder 997 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  great  tran^essions  against  the  seventh  command- 
ment;  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  ^. 

Sect.  1.  The  punishment  of  fornication. — 2.  Of  adul- 
tery.—  3.  Of  incest.  —  4.  Whether  the  marriage  of 
cousin-germans  was  reckoned  incest. — 5.  Of  polygamy 
and  concubinage.  —  6.  Of  marrying  after  unlawful 
divorce. — 7.  Of  second,  third,  and  fourth  marriages. 
— 8.  Of  ravishment. — 9.  Of  unnatural  impurities. — 
10.  Of  maintaining  and  allowing  harlots.  — 11.  Of 
writing  and  reading  lascivious  books. — 12.  Frequent- 
ing the  theatre  and  stage-plays  forbidden  upon  this 
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account. — 13.  As  alao  all  excess  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance for  the  same  reason.  — 14.  And  promiscuous 
bathing  of  men  and  women  together. — 15.  And  pro- 
miscuous and  lascivious  dancing,  wanton  songs,  &c. 
— 16.  As  also  promiscuous  clothmg,  or  men  and  wo- 
men interchanging  apparel. — 17.  And  suspected  vigils, 
or  pemoctations  of  women  in  churches  under  pretence 
of  devotion 1004 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  ffreat  transgresnons  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
theft,  oppre$8ton,frmtdf  8^c. 

Sect.  1.  The  censure  of  those  heretics  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  renimciation,  or  necessity  of  having  all 
things  common. — 2,  Of  plagiary  or  man-stealing. — 3. 
Of  malicious  injustice. — 4.  Of  sunple  theft. — 5.  Of  de- 
taining lost  goods  from  the  true  owner. — 6.  Of  refusing 
to  pay  just  debts. — 1,  And  what  men  are  bound  to  by 
the  obligation  of  promise  and  contract. — 8.  Of  remov- 
ing bounds  and  landmarks. — ^9.  Of  oppression. — 10. 
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itery  to  do  penanee  in  priTate. — 12.  Of  corporal 
aent.  How  far  uaed  as  a  piece  of  discipline 
M  infiBrior  clergy 1048 

CHAPTER  V. 

tlar  aecomit  of  Ike  crimeB  Jirr  which  ehrgy- 
9re  Uabie  to  be  pumthed  wUh  any  of  ihe  firo- 
ned  kinds  of  censure. 

All  crimes  that  were  punished  with  excommn- 
1  in  a  lajrman,  punished  with  suspension  or  de- 
m  in  the  clergy. — 2.  Some  crimes  rendered  an 
ion  originally  Toid :  and  for  such  crimes  the 
irere  immediately  liable  to  be  degraded,  from 
-y  moment  of  their  ordination.  As,  first,  for 
ce  or  heterodoxy  in  religion. — 3.  Secondly,  for 
omorality  before  their  ordination :  and  for  being 
d  against  any  of  the  known  ndes  of  ordination, 
e  were  a  digamist,  or  married  to  a  widow,  or  to 
.t  had  been  divorced  frt>m  another  man.  If  he 
rdained  ixoXfAv/iivwt,  without  being  fixed  to 
articular  diocese.  If  he  were  ordained  without 
iimissoiy  against  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop : 
out  the  consent  of  any  of  the  parties  that  had 
to  TOte  in  his  election.  If  any  bishop  was  or- 
who  had  before  been  degraded  from  lus  orders, 
le  was  ordained  into  a  rail  see,  where  another 
^ularly  ordained  before  him.  If  any  was  an 
nen,  or  under  the  agitation  of  an  evil  spirit, 
e  was  ordained.  If  any  had  yduntarily  mangled 
I  body.  If  any  one  was  ordained,  who  had  never 
aptized,  or  not  baptized  in  due  form,  or  was 
d  by  heretics,  or  rebaptized  by  them.  If  any 
se  of  the  secular  powers  to  gain  a  promotion  in 
;rch.  If  a  bishop  ordained  any  of  ms  own  un- 
kindred.  If  a  bishop  clandestinely  ordained  his 
ccessor  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan 
)vincial  council ;  or  if  two  bishops  clandestinely 
td  a  bishop  without  the  consent  of  their  fellow 
t  and  the  metropolitan :  in  all  these  cases  the 
K>  ordained  were  liable  to  be  deposed  for  trans- 
g  the  rules  of  ordination.^-4.  No  remedy  al- 
n  this  case  by  doing  public  penance  for  offences. 
I  public  penitents  were  for  ever  incapable  of 
ion.  And  if  any  such  were  ordained,  they  were 
lately  liable  to  be  deposed  and  degraded. — 5. 
npediments  of  ordination  arising  from  men's  out- 
ate  aad  condition  in  the  world,  were  also  some- 
•ccasions  of  deprivation.    As  if  any  soldier  was 


ofdained ;  or  any  slave  or  vassal,  without  the  consent  of 
his  master ;  or  any  member  of  a  civil  corporation,  or 
any  of  the  euriaht  m  the  Roman  government. — 6.  What 
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ordination.  Clergymen  to  be  censured  for  contempt 
of  the  canons  in  general. — 7.  More  particularly  for 
negligence  in  their  duty.— 8.  For  neglecting  to  use  the 
public  liturgy.  Lord's  prayer,  hymns,  Ac. — 9.  For 
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with  secular  offices.  — 12.  For  deserting  their  own 
church  without  licence,  to  go  to  another.  — 13.  For 
officiating  after  the  condemnation  of  a  synod. — 14.  ^or 
appealing  from  the  censure  of  a  provincial  sjmod  to 
any  foreign  churches. — 15.  For  renising  to  end  contro- 
versies before  bishops,  and  fljring  to  a  secular  tribuniU. 
— 16.  For  suffering  themselves  to  be  rebaptized,  or 
reordained. — 17.  For  denying  themselves  to  be  clergy- 
men.— 18.  For  publishing  apocryphal  books. — 19.  For 
superstitious  abstinence  from  flesh,  wine,  &c. — ^20.  For 
eating  of  blood. — ^21.  For  contemning  the  £uft8  or  fes- 
tivals of  the  church. — 22.  For  not  observing  the  rule 
about  Easter. — 23.  For  wearing  an  indecent  habit — 
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unlawfril  diversions. — ^25.  For  suspicious  cohabitation 
with  strange  women. — ^26.  For  marrying  after  ordina- 
tion.— ^27.  For  retaining  an  adulterous  wife. — ^28.  For 
non-residence. — ^29.  For  attempting  to  hold  preferment 
in  two  dioceses. — 30.  For  needless  frequenting  of  pub- 
lic inns  and  taverns.— 31.  For  conversing  familiarly 
with  Jews,  heretics,  or  Gentile  philosophers. — 32.  For 
using  over-rigorous  severity  toward  lapsers. — 33.  For 
want  of  charity  to  indigent  clergymen  in  their  necessity. 
— 34.  For  judging  in  cases  of  blood. — 35.  Crimes  for 
which  bishops  in  particular  might  be  suspended  or  de- 
graded. For  giving  ordinations  contrary  to  the  canons. 
— 36.  For  neglecting  to  put  the  laws  of  discipline  in 
execution. — 37.  For  dividing  their  diocese,  and  erect- 
ing new  bishoprics  without  leave :  or  for  extending 
their  claim  to  other  men's  rights  beyond  their  own 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  —  38.  For  not  attending  pro- 
vincial councils 39.  For  oppressing  the  people  with 

unjust  exactions — 40.  For  harbouring  such  as  fled  from 
another  diocese  without  leave — 41.  Chorepiteopi  might 
be  censured  for  acting  beyond  their  commission. — 42. 
And  presbyters  for  usurping  upon  the  episcopal  office. 
— 43.  And  deacons  for  assuming  offices  and  privileges 
above  their  order  and  station 1^3 
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bishop  judged  most  proper  in  his  own  discretion. — 3. 
Penitents  obliged  to  cut  off*  their  hair,  or  go  veiled,  as 
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8bct.  1.  What  meant  by  the  ciril  festivals. — ^2.  Of  the 
firim  met^m,  or  thirty  days  of  vacation  in  the  harvest 
Bomth,  and  iheferuB  autumnale$. — 3.  Of  the  calends 
of  Janiuury. — 4.  Of  the  emperors*  birthdays. — 5.  Of 
the  Motolet  urtnum,  or  the  two  ferim  in  memonr  of 
die  fcnuidation  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.   .    1132 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  original  and  observation  of  the  Lord^s  day 
among  Christians, 

SicT.  1.  The  Lord's  day  of  continued  observation  in 
the  church  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  under  the 
names  of  Sunday,  the  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the 
week«  and  the  day  of  breaking  bread,  &c.  —  2.  All 
]»oceeding8  at  law  forbidden  and  suspended  on  this 
day,  except  sud^  as  were  of  absolute  necessity  or 
great  charity ;  as  manumission  of  slaves,  ftc. — 3.  All 
secular  business  forbidden,  except  such  as  necessity 
or  charity  compelled  men  to,  as  gathering  of  their 
firuits  in  harvest,  by  some  laws. — 4.  No  public  games, 
or  shows,  or  ludicrous  recreations  on  this  day .—-5.  All 
fioting  prohibited  on  this  day,  even  in  the  time  of 
Lent.  —  6.  And  all  prayers  offered  in  the  standing 
posture  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection. — 7.  The  great  care  and  concern  of  the 
Brimttive  Christians  in  the  religious  observation  of  the 
Locd's  day.  This  demonstrated,  first,  From  their 
conrtant  attendance  upon  all  the  solemnities  of  public 
wosship.—- 8.  Secondly,  From  their  zeal  in  frequenting 
idigiofiis  assemblies  even  in  times  of  persecution. — 9. 
Thirdlyt  From  their  studious  observation  of  the  vigils 
er  nofrtomal  assemblies  preceding  the  Lord's  day. — 
10.  Famrthly,  From  their  attendance  upon  sermons  in 
y  places  twice  on  this  day.  — 11.  Fifthly,  From 
r  attendance  on  evening  prayers  where  there  was 
D. — 12.  Sixthly,  From  the  censures  inflicted 
who  violated  the  laws  concerning  the  re- 
I  observation  of  the  Lord's  day.    .    .     .    1135 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  obeervation  of  the  sabbath,  or  Saturday,  as  a 
weeMy  festival. 

SicT.  1.  The  Saturday,  or  sabbath,  always  observed  in 
the  Eastern  church  as  a  festival — 2.  Observed  with 
die  same  religious  solemnities  as  the  Lord's  day. — 3. 
But  in  some  other  respects  the  preference  was  given 
to  the  Irord's  day.— 4.  Why  the  ancient  church  con- 
tinned  tl^  observation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath.  —  5. 
Why  it  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  the  Oriental  church. 
— 6.  And  why  a  hat  in  the  Roman,  and  some  other  of 
the  Latin  churches. 1147 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  festival  of  Chrisfs  Nativity  and  Epiphany. 

Sect.  1.  The  nativity  of  Christ  anciently  by  some  said 
to  be  in  May.  —  2.  By  others,  fixed  to  the  day  of 
Epiphany,  or  sixth  of  January.  —  3.  In  the  Latin 
church  always  observed  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  Decem- 
ber.— 4.  The  original  of  this  festival  derived  from  the 
apostolical  age  by  some  ancient  writers.  —  5.  This 
festival  observed  with  the  same  religious  veneration  as 
the  Lord's  day. — 6.  Of  Epiphany  as  a  distinct  festi- 
val.—  7.  Why  this  day  called  by  some  the  second 
Epiphany,  and  diet  luminum^  the  day  of  lights. — 8. 
Celebrated  as  all  other  great  festivals,  and  in  one 
respect  more  noted,  as  being  in  the  Greek  church  one 
of  the  three  solenm  times  of  baptism.  —  9.  Notice 
iisually  given  on  Epiphany  concerning  the  time  of 
Easter  in  the  ensuing  year 1151 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Easter,  or  the  Paschal  festival. 

Sect.  1.  The  Paschal  solemnity  anciently  reckoned 
fifteen  days,  the  whole  week  before  and  the  week 
after  Easter  Sunday. — 2.  Great  disputes  in  the  church 
concerning  this  festival,  some  observing  it  on  a  fixed 
day  every  year.  —  3.  Others  observing  it,  with  the 
Jews,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  whatever 
day  of  the  week  that  happened  upon.— 4.  They  who 
kept  it  on  the  Lord's  day  did  not  always  agree  to  fix 
it  on  the  same  Lord's  day,  by  reason  of  their  different 
calculations. — 5.  But  they  all  agreed  to  pay  a  great 
respect  and  honour  to  it,  as  to  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection. — 6.  On  this  day  the  emperors  granted 
a  general  release  to  the  prisons,  and  pardoned  all 
criminals,  except  some  few  that  were  guilty  of  crimes 
of  a  more  unpardonable  nature. — 7.  At  this  time  also 
it  was  usual  more  than  ordinary  for  men  to  show  their 
charity  to  slaves  by  granting  them  their  freedom. — 8. 
And  to  the  poor  by  liberal  donations. — 9.  The  whole 
week  after  Easter-day  celebrated  with  sermons,  com- 
munions, &c.,  as  part  of  the  same  festival. — 10.  All 
public  games  prohibited  during  this  whole  season.  — 
11.  And  all  proceedings  at  law,  except  in  some 
special  and  extraordinary  cases.  — 12.  The  Sunday 
after  Easter,  commonly  called  Dominica  nota,  and 
Dominica  in  albia,  observed  with  great  solemnity  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  festival.     .     .     .     1157 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Pentecost,  or  Whitsuntide. 

Sect.  1.  Pentecost  taken  ii^  a  double  sense  among  the 
ancients.  First,  For  the  fifty  days  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide ;  and,  secondly.  For  the  single  day 
of  Pentecost.  —  2.  During  which  time  the  church 
chiefly  exercised  herself  in  reading  and  meditating 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  greal  confirma- 
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tion  of  our  Lord's  resorrection. — 3.  All  futing  and 
kneeling  at  prayers  prohibited  at  this  season,  as  on 
the  Loin's  day. — 4.  And  all  public  games  and  stage- 
nlays ;  but  not  pleading  at  Uw  forbidden,  or  bodily 
labour. — 5.  Of  Ascension-day,  its  antiquity  and  ob- 
servation.— 6.  Of  Pentecost  in  the  stricter  sense,  as 
denoting  the  festival  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles 1167 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Of  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 

8bct.  1. — The  original  of  the  festivals  of  martyrs 2. 

Why  called  their  nataUtia  or  birthdays. — 3.  These 
festivals  usually  kept  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.— 4. 
And  mostly  confined  to  those  particular  churches 
where  the  martyrs  suffered  and  lay  buried. — 5.  Usual 
to  read  the  acts  or  passions  of  the  martyrs  on  their 
proper  festivals. — 6.  And  to  make  panegyrical  orations 
upon  them. — 7.  The  communion  always  administered 
upon  these  days. — 8.  And  herein  a  particular  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrs  was  made,  called  the  obla- 
tion or  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for 


them,  and  prayer  for  a  general  consummation  and 
happy  resutrection. — 9.  The  night  preceding  any  oi 
these  festivals  commonly  observed  as  a  vigil,  with 
psalmody  and  prayers. — 10.  Common  entertainments 
made  by  the  rich  for  the  use  of  the  poor  upon  these 
festivals  at  the  graves  of  the  mwms,  till  abuses  caused 
them  to  be  laid  aside. — 11.  What  festivals  observed 
in  memory  of  the  apostles. — 12.  The  festival  of  the 
Holy  Innocents. — 13.  The  festival  of  the  Maccabees. — 
14.  Of  the  general  festival  of  all  the  martyrs.  .     1171 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  some  other  festivals  of  a  ItUer  date  and  lesser  ofh 
servation. 

Sect.  1. — Of  the  eneania,  or  feasts  of  dedications  of 
churches. — 2.  Of  the  anniversary  festivals  of  bishops' 
ordinations. — 3.  Of  festivals  kept  in  memory  of  any 
great  deliverances  or  signal  mercies  vouchsafed  by  God 
to  his  church. — 4.  Of  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation. 
— 5.  Of  the  festival  called  Hypapante,  afterward  Puri- 
fication, and  Candlemas-day .--6.  The  original  of  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  confessors  and  other  holy  men.  1179 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  quadragesimdl  or  Lent  fast. 

Sect.  1.  What  this  fast  was  originally,  forty  days  or 
forty  hours. — 2.  Some  probability  that  at  first  it  was 
only  a  fast  of  forty  hours,  or  the  two  da^  from  the 
passion  to  the  resurrection. — 3.  Great  variety  in  point 
of  time  observable  in  the  celebration  of  this  fast  in 
manv  churches.— 4.  Lent  consisted  not  of  above  thirty- 
six  usting  days  in  any  church  till  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  because  all  Sundays  were  universally  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  fast,  and  all  Saturdays  except  one  in 
all  the  Eastern  churches.  —  5.  Who  first  added  Ash 
Wednesday  and  the  other  three  days  in  the  Roman 
church  to  the  beginning  of  Lent  —  6.  Whether  the 
ancients  reputed  Lent  to  be  an  apostolical  institution. 
— T.  In  what  sense  some  of  them  say  it  is  a  Divine 
institution. — 8.  How  far  allowed  to  be  a  tradition  or 
canon  apostolical. — 9.  What  were  the  causes  or  rea- 
sons of  instituting  the  Lent  fast  First,  The  apostles' 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  Master. — 10.  Secondly, 
The  declension  of  Christian  piety  from  its  first  and 
primitive  fervour. — 11.  Thirdly,  That  men  miffht  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  worthy  participation  of  the  com- 
munion at  Easter. — 12.  Fouithly,  That  catechumens 
might  prepare  themselves  for  baptism. — 13.  And  peni- 
tents for  absolution  at  Easter.  — 14.  Lent  generally 
observed  by  all  Christians,  though  with  a  great  liberty 
and  just  allowance  to  men's  infirmities,  being  in  a 
great  measure  left  to  their  own  discretion. — 15.  How 
the  Montanists  differed  from  the  church  about  the  im- 
position of  fasts. — 16.  The  Lent  fiurt  kept  with  a  i>er- 
fect  abstinence  from  all  food  every  day  till  evening. — 
17.  Change  of  diet  not  accoimted  a  proper  fast  for 
Lcmt,  wiUiout  perfect  abstinence  till  evening.  — 18. 
What  they  spared  in  fi  dinner,  not  spent  in  evening 
luxuiYf  but  bestowed  on  the  poor. — 19.  All  corporeal 
punishments  forbidden  by  the  imperial  laws  in  Lent. — 
20.  Religious  assemblies  and  sermons  every  day  in 
Ij&ai, — 21.  And  frequent  communions,  especially  on 
the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day. — 22.  AU  public  games 
and  stage-plays  prohibited  at  this  season. — 23.  As  also 


the  celebration  of  all  festivals,  birthdays,  and  mar- 
riages, as  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion. — 24.  The 
great  week  before  Easter  observed  with  greater  strict- 
ness and  solemnity. — ^25.  What  meant  by  the  fasts, 
called  virf pdio-ttv,  and  superpotiHoneSy  superpository  or 
additional  fasts  in  this  week.  —  26.  Christians  more 
liberal  in  their  alms  and  chariw  this  week  above 
others.^7.  This  week  a  week  of  rest  and  lib^ty  for 
servants. — 28.  A  general  release  granted  at  this  time 
by  the  emperors  to  all  prisoners,  both  debtors  and 
criminals,  some  particular  cases  of  criminals  only  ex- 
cepted.— ^29.  Ail  processes  at  law,  as  well  civil  as  cri- 
minal, suspended  this  whole  week  before  Easter. — 30. 
The  Thursday  in  this  week,  how  observed. — 31.  Of  the 
Passion  day,  or  the  Pasch  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.-— 32. 
Of  the  Saturday,  or  great  sabbath,  before  Easter.  1183 
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Cf  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons:  ofmonM/fMs^md 
the  original  of  Anther  weeks  and  Bogatum  days. 
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OF  THE  MARRIAGE  RITES  OBSERVED  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

count  of  the  heretics  who  condemned  or 
arriage  anciently^  under  pretence  of  greater 
d  perfection  ;  and  of  such  also  as  gave 
community  of  wives  and  fornication, 

immuoity  of  wives  first  taught  by  Simon 
I.  Afterward  by  Satumilus,  and  the  Nico- 
id  many  others.  —  3.  Hence  arose  the  ca- 
he  Gentiles  against  the  Christians  in  general, 
practised  imparity  in  their  religious  assem- 
.  These  doctrines  being  fetch^  irom  the 
I  of  Gentilism,  and  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of 
hens. — 5.  Marriage  condemned  as  unlawful 
and  the  Encratites. — 6.  Also  by  the  Apot- 
potaetid, — 7.  By  the  Manichees,  Seyerians, 
niici.  —  8.  By  Uie  Hieracians,  and  Eusta- 
.  Who  were  condenmed  in  the  coundl  of 
id  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons. — 10. 
of  the  Montanists  about  second  marriages ; 
Novatians  alio 1207 


CHAPTER  n. 

in^tediments  of  marriage  in  particular 
cing,  what  persons  might  or  might  not  he 
oined  together ;  and  of  the  times  and  sea- 
%  the  celebration  of  marriage  was  fbr- 

ristians  not  to  marry  with  infidels,  or  Jews, 
I,  or  any  of  a  different  religion.  —  2.  All 
obliged  to  acquaint  the  church  with  their 
marriage  before  they  completed  it— 3.  Not 
rith  persons  of  near  alliance,  either  by  Con- 
or affinity,  to  avoid  suspicion  of  incest — 
I  under  age  not  to  marry  without  the  consent 
irents,  or  guardians,  or  next  relations.  —  5. 
to  marry  without  consent  of  their  masters. 
08  of  superior  rank  not  to  marry  slaves. — 
of  provmces  not  to  marry  any  provincial 
iring  the  year  of  their  administration.— 8. 
ot  to  marry  again  till  twelve  months  after 
ind's  death. — '9.  Women  not  to  marry  in  the 
their  husbands,  till  they  were  certified  of 
. — 10.  Guardians  not  to  marry  orphans  in 

rity,  till  their  guardianship  was  ended 11. 

tlie  prohibition  of  spiritual  relations  marry- 
th  another  came  in. — 12.  Whether  a  man 
ry  after  a  lawful  divorce. — 13.  Whether  an 
li^t  marry  an  adulteress,  whom  he  had  de- 
the  death  of  her  husband. — 14.  The  cele- 
marriage  forbidden  in  Lent.    .    .    .    1211  I 
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Of  the  manner  of  making  espousals  preceding  mar- 
riage in  the  anctent  church. 

Sect.  1.  How  the  tponsalia  or  espousals  differed  firom 
marriage — 2.  Free  consent  of  parties  necessary  in 
espousals. — 3.  The  contract  of  espousals  usually  testi- 
fied by  gifts,  called  arra,  or  donationea  spontaKtim, 
which  were  sometimes  mutually  given  and  received 
both  by  the  man  and  woman.— 4.  These  donations  to 
be  entered  into  public  acts,  and  set  upon  record. — 5. 
The  contract  farther  testified  by  giving  and  receiving 
of  a  ring. — 6.  And  by  a  solenm  kiss,  and  joining  of 
hands. — 7.  And  by  settling  of  a  dowry  in  writing. — 8. 
And  by  transacting  the  whole  afiair  before  a  compe- 
tent number  of  witnesses. — ^9.  How  far  the  obligation 
of  espousals  extended.— 10.  Whether  they  were  simply 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  precede  a  just  and  legal 
marriage l£s3 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  manner  of  celebrating  marriage  in  the  ancient 
churiK 

Sbct.  1.  The  solemnities  of  marriage  between  Chris- 
tians iisually  celebrated  by  the  ministers  of  the  church 
from  the  beginning. — 2.  In  what  cases  it  might  happen 
to  be  otherwise.—^.  How  the  primitive  practice  was 
revived  when  it  came  to  be  neglected.— 4.  Other  cere- 
monies used  in  marriage,  as  joining  of  hands  and  veil- 
ing.— 5.  Untying  the  woman's  hair.— 6.  Crowning  the 
new-married  couple  with  crowns  or  garlands. — 7.  Car- 
rying the  bride  home  to  the  bridegroom's  house :  how 
far  necessary  in  some  cases  of  law.— 8.  How  far  the 
marriage  pomp  was  allowed  or  disallowed  by  the  an- 
cient fieithers. •    1229 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  divorces  :  how  far  they  were  allowed  or  disallowed 
by  the  ancient  Chri^ians, 

Sect.  1.  The  ancients  divided  about  the  sense  of  forni- 
cation. Some  taking  it  only  for  carnal  fomication, 
and  making  it  the  only  just  cause  of  divorce.  —  2. 
Others  took  it  to  imply  spiritual  fomication,  that  is, 
idolatry  and  apostacy  n-om  God,  and  other  crimes  of 
the  like  nature. — 3.  This  later  opinion  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  much  countenanced  by  the  laws  of  the 
state.  First,  By  Constantine  himself.  —  4.  Then  by 
Honorius.  —  5.  And  Theodosius  junior.  —  6.  And 
Yalentinian  III.  —  7.  And  Anastasius. — 8.  And  Jus- 
tinian  1235 
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AL  RITES,  OR  THE  CUSTOM  AND  MANNER  OF  BURYING  THE  DEAD,  OBSERVED 
IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sf  or  burying-places :  with  an  inquiry, 
inUn  the  cudom  qf  burying  in  churcMS 


Sect.  1.  A  cemetery  a  common  name  for  a 
place  and  a  church.  How  this  came  to  pass.— 2'.  No 
burying-places  in  cities  or  churches  for  me  first  three 
hundred  years. — 3.  But  either  in  monuments  erected 
by  the  public  ways,  or  in  Taults  and  cataoomba  in  the 
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fields  under-ground. — 4.  Burying  in  cities  and  churches 
prohibited  by  Christian  emperors  for  several  ages  after. 
— 5.  The  first  step  made  toward  burying  in  churches, 
was  the  building  of  churches  oyer  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  country,  or  else  translating  their  relics 
into  the  city  churches.  —  6.  The  next  was,  allowing 
kings  and  emperors  to  be  buried  in  the  iUrium^  or 
porch,  or  outer  buildings  of  the  church. — 7.  Then  the 
people  in  the  sixth  century  began  to  be  admitted  into 
the  church-yards,  but  not  into  the  church. — 8.  And  in 
this  period  of  time,  kings,  bishops,  foimders  of  churches, 
and  other  eminent  persons  were  by  some  laws  allowed 
to  be  buried  in  churches. — 9.  The  matter  at  last  left 
to  the  discretion  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  who  should 
or  should  not  be  buried  in  churches.  Hereditary 
sepulchres  not  allowed  in  the  ninth  century,  but 
brought  in  by  the  pope's  decretals.  The  complaints 
of  the  learned  against  this  new  custom  of  burying  in 
churches 1240 


CHAPTER  n. 

Some  JUrther  observations  concerning  the  place,  and 
manner,  and  time  of  burial. 

8xcT.  1.  Consecration  of  cemeteries  not  very  ancient. — 
2.  The  sacredness  of  them  arising  from  another  reason, 
and  not  from  their  formal  consecration. — 3.  The  way  of 
adorning  graves  different  among  heathens  and  Cfairis- 
tians.^-4.  They  differed  also  in  me  manner  of  burying : 
the  heathens  commonly  burning  the  body,  and  put- 
ting the  bones  and  ashes  in  urns ;  but  the  Christians 
buried  the  body  whole  in  the  earth,  abhorring  the  hea- 
then custom.—^.  Anointing  and  embalming  of  bodies 
much  used  by  Christians :  and  why  more  by  them 
than  by  the  heathens. — 6.  The  Christians  usually 
buried  by  day,  the  heathens  by  night.     .    .     .    1247 

'  CHAPTER  III. 

How  they  prepared  the  body  for  the  funeral,  and 
with  what  religious  ceremonies  and  solemnities  they 
interred  it. 

Sect.  1.  Christians  always  careful  to  bury  the  dead, 
even  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives. — 2,  How  they 
prepared  the  body  for  burial.  First,  Closing  its  eyes 
and  mouth :  a  decent  circumstance  observeid  by  all 
nations.  —  3.  Then  washing  the  body  in  water. — 4. 
Dressing  it  in  funeral  robes,  and  these  sometimes  rich 
and  splendid. — 5.  Watching  and  attending  it  in  its 
coffin  till  the  time  of  the  funeral. — 6.  The  exportation 
of  the  body  performed  by  near  relations,  or  persons  of 
dignity,  or  any  charitable  persons,  as  the  c%se  and 
circumstances  of  the  party  required. — 7.  Particular 
orders  of  men  appointed  in  some  great  churches,  im- 
der  the  names  of^  eopiata  and  parciolani,  to  take  care 
of  the  sick,  and  perform  all  these  offices  for  the  dead. 
— 8.  Psalmody  the  great  ceremony  used  in  all  pro- 


cessions of  funerals  among  Christians,  in  oppo; 
the  heathen  piping  and  funeral  song. — 9.  Ci 
the  coffin  with  garlands  not  allowed  among 
tians,  though  they  scrupled  not  to  carry  light* 
them. — 10.  Funeral  orations  made  in  the  pi 
eminent  persons. — 11.  Together  with  psalmc 
the  usual  service  of  the  church. — 12.  And  sor 
the  oblation  of  the  eucharist. — 13.  With  pa 
prayers  for  the  dead. — 14.  A  corrupt  custom 
ing  the  kiss  of  peace  and  the  eucharist  to  thi 
corrected  by  the  ancient  canons. — 15.  Almsdee 
monly  added  to  prayers  for  the  dead.— 16.  i 
peated  yearly  upon  the  anniversary  days  of  i 
moration  of  the  dead. — 17.  But  this  often  dege 
into  great  excesses  and  abuses,  which  are  com 
of  as  no  better  than  the  parentaUa  of  the  Gce 
18.  Decent  expressions  of  moderate  sorrow  ai 
als  not  disallowed ;  but  the  heathenish  custom 
ing  prmfica,  or  mourning  women,  sharply  repn 
the  ancients.— 19.  The  novendial  of  the  heat 
jected  as  a  superstitious  practice. — 20.  The  ci 
strewing  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead  i 
without  offence.  —  21.  As  also  wearing  a  m 
habit  for  some  time,  though  thought  more  coi 
able  to  omit  it  altogether. — ^22.  Some  other  r 
allowed  by  the  church,  as  pouring  oil  upon  th 
and  offering  a  sacrifice  of  oil  and  wax  as  a  bun 
ing  to  God. — ^23.  What  sort  of  persons  were 
the  privilege  of  being  biiried  with  these  soler 
viz.  catechumens  dying  in  neglect  or  contempt 
tism ;  self-murderer^;  criminals  executed  ft 
villanies;  excommunicated  persons,  heretics 
matics,  &c 

CHAPTER  IV. 

An  account  of  the  laws  made  to  secure  the  boa 
graves  of  me  dead  from  the  violence  ofrobh 
sacrilegious  invaders,  and  buyers  and  sellers  q 
and  their  worshippers. 

Sbct.  1.  The  old  Roman  laws  very  severe  agaii 
bers  of  graves,  and  all  abuses  and  injuries  don 
bodies  of  the  dead. — 2.  This  severity  contin 
the  most  part  imder  the  Christian  emperors,  wi 
additional  circumstances. — 3.  No  indulgence 
to  robbers  of  graves  by  the  emperors  at  the 
festival.— 4.  For  this  crime  a  woman  was  alio 
the  laws  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  to  her  husba 
One  reason  tempting  men  to  commit  this  crir 
the  rich  adorning  of  the  heathen  sepulchres 
more  plausible  pretence  was  taken  up  from  U 
that  ordered  all  heathen  altars  and  images  u 
stroyed. — 7.  A  third  reason  was,  to  get  the  i 
martyrs  to  sell  and  make  gain  of  them. — 8.  A  ] 
custom  in  Egj'pt  of  keeping  the  bodies  embaln 
unburied  in  their  houses  above-groimd,  much  r 
by  St.  Anthony. — 9.  No  religious  worship  all* 
be  given  to  reucs  in  the  ancient  church,  till  a 
time  of  St.  Austin 


After  these  collections  were  printed  off,  I  had  occasion  to  make  one  remark  upon  a  word  used  in  the  firs 
chap.  2.  sect.  17,  which  because  I  have  no  opportunity  to  mention  elsewhere,  the  reader  may  please  to  ta 
this  place.  The  name  pUosioUe,  which  I  say  the  Origenians  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  the  catholic: 
rather  to  be  read  pehuiotte,  from  iniXot,  Ivtum ;  in  which  sense  it  signifies  earthly,  sensual,  carnally -minde 
which  were  the  names  the  Origenians  bestowed  upon  the  orthodox,  because  they  had  not  the  same  apprehen 
spiritual  and  heavenly  bodies  as  they  had.  St.  Jerom  gives  this  explication  in  express  terms,  in  a  passagi 
has  lately  occurred  to  my  observation,  where  he  uses  *  the  Greek  word  irTfXoi/o-taKra«,  which  explains  his  i 
in  other  places,  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute.  So  that  though  Baron ius  from  some  copies  reads 
siota,  yet  the  true  reading  is  pelusiotte,  as  the  passage  cited  in  the  margin  does  evince. 

•  Hieron.  Com.  in  Jerem.  zxix.  p.  407.    Qrm  earn  andiunt  discipuli  ejus  (Orifenit)  et  OrannianiB  familiiB  stereorm,  pntant 
andlir*  inyttcrU :  noaque  quod  itta  eontemnimua,  quati  pro  bratia  babent  animantibua,  et  rocant  wnf<omctmrat,  ed  quod  iu  luto  it 
pcria  conatifcoti,  non  poaaimut  aantira  ooekada. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  NAMES  AND  ORDERS  OF  MEN  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


or    THS    8EYE&A.L    TITLES    AlTD    APPELLATIONS    OF    CHBISTIAKS,   WHICH    THET    OWNED,    AND 

DISTINOTJISHED  THEMSELTES  BT. 


When  Christianity  was  first  planted 
ojijbjpjj^tirij  in  the  world,  they  who  embraced  it 
S^TSHi^'ie.  ^^^  conunonly  known  among  them- 
selves by  the  names  of  disciples,  be- 
fierasy  dect,  saints,  and  brethren,  before  they 
wiinii  (\  the  title  and  appellation  of  Christians. 
XpiphanhiB'  says  they  were  also  called  'Uovaioiy 

I ;  either  from  Jesse  the  fi&ther  of  David,  or, 
i  k  moro  probable,  from  the  name  of  the  Lord 

He  adds,  that  Philo  speaks  of  them  under 
Aii  ^peDation,  in  his  book  iJipl  'itwaUtv,  which 
k  affimui  to  be  no  other  but  Christians,  who  went 
Igr  tbat  name  in  Egypt,  whilst  St  Mark  preached 
^  gofpd  at  Alexandria.  This  book  of  Philo's  is 
■0V  extant  under  another  titie,  Ilepi  Btov  ef«i»pi}rurov, 
Of  the  Contemplative  Life ;  and  so  it  is  cited  by 
Snsebins,*  who  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  nothing 
liDt  a  description  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt,  whom 
he  calb  TkerapeuUB,  which  signifies  either  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  or  spiritual  physicians,  who 
wdeTtook  to  cure  men's  minds  of  all  vicious  and 
eoROpt  afieetions.    But  whether  this  name  was  in- 

hf  Fhilo,  as  most  proper  to  express  their 
of  living,  or  was  then  the  common  name  of 

I  m  Egypt,  before  the  name  Christian  was 


>  BpipiMUD.  Her.  39.  d.  4.       *  Euieb.  Hiat  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

*  HkroB.  de  Scriptnr.  g.  11. 

«  Scil%«r  ct  Yalentit  in  Emeb.  lib.  2.  e.  17.    Dallnut 

B 


spread  over  all  the  world,  Eusebius  does  not  under- 
take to  determine :  however,  he  concludes  it  was  a 
name  given  to  the  Christians ;  and  St  Jerom'  is 
so  positive  in  it,  that  for  this  reason  he  gives  Philo 
a  place  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
telling  lis  that  he  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  first 
church  of  St  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

Some  learned  critics  of  the  last  age  call  this 
whole  matter*  into  question :  but  their  arguments 
are  answered  by  others*  as  learned;  and  therefore 
I  shall  enter  no  further  into  this  dispute,  but  refer 
the  reader,  that  is  curioiis,  thither  for  satisfaction. 
That  which  I  here  take  notice  of  further,  is  only 
this ;  that  these  names,  ITterapeuta  and  Jessai,  were 
scarce  ever  used  in  after  ages ;  but  the  other  names, 
aycoc,  irurroc,  icXicrdc,  saints,  believers,  elect,  &c., 
occiur  frequendy  in  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  sig- 
nify not  any  select  number  of  Christians,  (as  now 
the  words,  saints  and  elect,  are  often  used  to  signify 
only  the  predestinate,.)  but  all  Christians  in  general, 
who  were  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  church 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  For  so  Theodoret*  and 
others  explain  the  word  2yioi,  saints,  to  be  such 
as  were  vouchsafed  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
baptism. 


de  Jejun.  et  Qnadreget.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 
»  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  n.  4. 
*  Theodor.  Com.  in  Philip,  i.  1. 
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g^^  ^  And  upon  this  account,  because  the 

n^«?*i»9^11>d  Christian  life  took  its  original  from 
p**^*^*'  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  depended 

upon  the  observance  of  the  covenant  made  there- 
in, the  Christians  were  wont  to  please  themselves 
with  the  artificial  name  pisdculiy  fishes ;  to  de- 
note, as  Tertullian'  words  it,  that  they  were  re- 
generate, or  bom  again  into  Christ's  religion  by 
water,  and  could  not  be  saved  but  by  continuing 
therein.  And  this  name  was  the  rather  chosen  by 
them,  because  the  initial  letters  of  our  Saviour's 
names  and  titles  in  Greek,  ^liiaovq  Xpiarbc,  Oeov 
'Yi6c>  ^uTtjpf  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,  technically  put  together,  make  up  the 
name  IXBYS,  which  signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Tertullian  and  Optatus." 

Sometimes    Christians    also    style 
chrirtian.  why     thcmsclves  by  the  name  of  Gnostics, 

o*IUd  Ono$tiei. 

VviaariKbi,  men  of  understanding  and 
knowledge ;  because  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  most  Divine 
and  heavenly  things.  This  name  was  aped  and 
abused  by  a  perverse  sort  of  heretics,  who  are  com- 
monly known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Gnostics,  because  of  their  great  pretences  to  know- 
ledge and  science,  falsely  so  called.  Yet  this  did  not 
hinder,  but  that  the  Christians  sometimes  laid  claim 
to  it,  as  having  indeed  the  only  just  and  proper  right 
to  make  use  of  it  For  which  reason  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,*  in  all  his  writings,  gives  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher the  appellation  of  TvunrriKSQ,  Athanasius" 
calls  the  ascetics  of  Egypt,  who  were  of  the  con- 
templative life,  by  the  same  name,  Tvutrrucbi.  And 
Socrates  tells  us,  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a  book  for 
the  use  of  these  ascetics,  which  he  entitled.  The 
Gnostic,  i.  e..  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Life ;  some 
fragments  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  Socrates,"  and 
some  others  published  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  Monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  Church.  In  one  of  these  frag- 
ments there  is  mention  made  of  a  monk,  who  is  styled 
Movaxhc  r^c  nape/ij3oX^c,  r«v  TvuKrvucdv  6  SoKifiurraroci 
which  the  first  translators  of  Socrates,  not  under- 
standing, render,  A  monk  of  great  renown,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Gnostics,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Gnostic  heretics ;  whereas,  it  means  no  more  than  a 
monk  of  the  contemplative  life,  who  inhabited  in  a 
village  called  the  Parembole,  not  far  from  Alexan- 
dria; being  one  of  those  ascetics,  whom  Evagrius 
and  all  the  rest  call  by  the  then  known  name  of 


Christian  Gnostics.    See  Valesius's  note  upon  S 
crates. 

Another  name,  which   frequently         g^  4 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  jS^ShZT"" 
is  that  of  Gfo^opoi;  which  signifies,  ^^**'**'*****^ 
temples  of  God,  and  is  as  old  as  Ignatius,  wl 
usually  gave  himself  this  title;  as  appears,  bot 
from  the  inscriptions  of  his  epistles,  each  of  whic 
begins,  'lyvdriog  6  icdt  Bio^Spog,  as  also  from  the  ai 
cient  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  where "  the  reason  i 
the  name  is  explained  in  his  dialogue  with  Trajan 
who,  hearing  him  style  himself  T?ieop?untUy  aske 
what  that  name  meant  ?  To  which  Ignatius  replio 
that  it  meant  one  that  carried  Christ  in  his  hear 
Dost  thou,  then,  said  Trajan,  carry  him  that  wa 
crucified  in  thy  heart?     Ignatius  answered.  Yd 
for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  i 
them.''  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  indeed  gives  ai 
other  reason  why  Ignatius  was  called  Theophomt 
because  he  was  the  child  whom  our  Saviour  tod 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  laying  his  hand 
upon  him ;  and  therefore  the  apostles  would  neve 
presume  to  ordain  him  again  by  imposition  of  hand 
after  Christ    But,  as  Bishop  Pearson"  and  othei 
have  observed,  this  was  a  mere  invention  of  tfa 
modem  Greeks,  from  whom  Anastasius  took  it  with 
out  further  inquiry.    Much  more  ridiculous  and  ab 
surd  is  the  reason  which  is  assigned  by  VincentiuB^ 
Bellovacensis,  and  some  others ;  that  Ignatius  wa 
so  called,  because  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  wa 
found  written  in  golden  letters  in  his  heart    Bot] 
these  fancies  are  sufliciently  refelled  by  the  genuini 
acts  of  his  martyrdom ;  which  give  a  more  ratiomj 
account  of  the  name,  and  such  as  plainly  intimati 
that  it  was  no  peculiar  title  of  Ignatius,  but  coQ| 
mon  to  him  with  all  other  Christians :  as,  indeed 
Bishop  Pearson  does  abundantly  prove  from  severv 
passages  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Gregory  Nil 
zianzen,  Palladius,  Eulogius,  Theodoret,  Cyril  cj 
Alexandria,  Photius,  Maximus,  and  others.    Pas 
ticularly,  Clemens  "  assigns  the  same  reason  of  tfaj 
name  as  Ignatius  does ;  that  the  Christian  is  thera 
fore  called  eio<popCiv  and  eeo^(K>v/Mvoc,  because,  ■ 
the  apostle  says,  he  is  "  the  temple  of  God."     W 
sometimes  also  meet  with  the  name  Christophm 
in  the  same  sense;  as  in  the  Epistle  of  PhileaJ 
bishop  of  Thmuis,  recorded  by  Eusebius;  wbers 
speaking  of   the  mart3rrs  of  his   own    time,   hi 
gives  them  the  title  of  Xpi(rro^6poi  ^dprvpec,"  becauid 


'  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  1.  Nog  pisciculi  lecuadum  IxOuv 
nottrum  Jetum  Chrittum  in  aqua  nascimur;  nee  aUter 
qnam  in  aqua  permanendo  salvi  lumus. 

'  Optat  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hie  est  piscii  qui  in 
baptitmate  per  invocationem  fontalibus  undis  inseritur,  ut 
quae  aqua  fuerat,  a  pitce  etiam  piscina  vocitetur.  Cujus  piscis 
nomen,  secundum  appellationem  Graecam,  in  uno  nomine 
per  singulas  literas  turbam  sanctorum  nominum  continet 
Ix^vt,  quod  est  latind,  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  Salvator. 


•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  294.  Strom.  2.  p.  383.  Strarf 
6.  p.  665.  Strom.  7.  p.  748.  ' 

»•  Athan.  ap.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  ' 

"  Socrat  ibid.  ^ 

"  Acta  Ignat.  ap.  Grabe  Spicil.  t.  2.  p.  10.  ^ 

"  Pearson  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  12.  p.  397.  Cave's  Lifi 
of  Ignatius.    Grabe  Spicil.  t  2.  p.  2. 
>«  Vincent  Specul.  lib.  10.  c.  7. 
»  Clem.  Strom.  Ub.  7.  p.  74a  »  Euseb.  hb.  8.  c.  lOl 
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rere  temples  of  Christ,  and  acted  by  his  Holy 

^3^  St  Ambrose,  in  one  place,  gives  them 

^SS^  the  name  of  CArM^  in  a  qualified  sense; 
ftlbiding  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
us  in  Scripture,  where  it  sometimes  signifies 
le  that  is  anointed  with  oil,  or  receives  any 
ission  from  God  by  a  spiritual  imction;  in 
sense  every  Christian  is  the  Lord's  anointed 
iierefore  he  says,  it  is  no  injury"  for  the  serv- 
bear  the  character  of  his  lord,  nor  for  the 

*  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  his  general ; 
lach  as  God  hiznself  hath  said,  "  Touch  not 
inointed,"  or  my  Christs,  Christos  meos,  as  now 
ulgar  translation  reads  it,  PsaL  cv.  15.  And 
nxn  also,  who,  in  his  notes  upon  the  place," 
es,  that  all  men  are  called  Christs  who  are 
led  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  the  ancient 
rchs  before  the  law,  who  had  no  other  unction. 
*€  do  not  find  that  the  Christians  generally 
his  name  upon  them,  but  rather  reserved  it  to 
LiOidy  as  his  peculiar  name  and  title. 

Yet  it  is  very  observable,  that  in 
^rwt  all  the  names  they  chose,  there  was 
fd*kLS!lS  still  some  peculiar  relation  to  Christ 
and  God,  from  whom  they  would  be 
I,  and  not  firom  any  mortal  man,  how  great 
inent  soever.  Party  names,  and  human  ap- 
ions,  they  ever  professed  to  abhor.  We  take 
or  denomination  firom  men,  says  Chrysos- 

*  we  have  no  leaders,  as  the  followers  of 
on,  or  Manichieus,  or  Arius.  No,  says  £pi- 
us,*  the  church  was  never  called  so  much 

the  name  of  any  apostle :  we  never  heard 
itrians,  or  Paulians,  or  Bartholomeeans,  or 
iaeans ;  but  only  of  Christians,  from  Christ 
our  Peter,  says  another  &ther,"  but  I  am  not 
a  Petrian ;  I  honour  Paul,  but  I  am  not  called 
ian:  I  cannot  bear  to  be  named  firom  any  man, 
jn  the  creature  (^  God.  They  observe,  that 
as  only  the  property  of  sects  and  heresies,  to 
arty  names,  and  denominate  themselves  fix>m 
leaders.  The  great  and  venerable  name  of 
ians  was  neglected  by  them,  whilst  they  pro- 
divided  themselves  into  human  appellations ; 
gory  Nyssen "  and  Nazianzen  complain.  Thus 
observes"  how  the  Marcionites  and  Valentini- 
jected  the  name  of  Christians,  to  be  called  after 


the  names  of  Marcion  and  Valeniinus,  their  leaders. 
Optatus**  and  St  Austin*^  bring  the  same  charge 
against  the  Donatists.  Optatus  says,  it  was  the 
usual  question  of  Donatus  to  all  foreigners.  Quid 
apud  vos  ai^i^r  de  parte  mea  f  How  go  the  afiairs 
of  my  party  among  you?  And  the  bishops  who 
were  his  followers,  were  used  to  subscribe  themselves. 
Ex  parte  Dcnati.  Epiphanius  observes  the  same  of 
the  Audians,"  Colluthians,  and  Arians :  and  he  tells 
us  more  particularly  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,'^ 
that  having  formed  a  schism,  they  left  the  old  name 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  styled  themselves  by  a 
distinguishing  character.  The  church  of  the  martjrrs, 
with  an  invidious  design,  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  all 
others  that  were  not  of  their  party:  in  like  manner, 
as  the  Arians  style  themselves  Lucianists"  and  Con- 
lucianists,  pretending  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
cian  the  martyr. 

But  the  church  of  Christ  still  kept  to  the  name 
of  Christian.  This  was  the  name  they  gloried  in  as 
most  expressive  of  their  unity  and  relation  to  Christ 
Eusebius"  records  a  memorable  story  out  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  in 
France,  concerning  one  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Vienna,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution 
under  Antonine ;  that  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 
examined  by  the  magistrates  concerning  his  name, 
his  country,  his  city,  his  quahty,  whether  he  were 
bond  or  firee,  his  answer  to  all  their  questions  was, 
I  am  a  Christian :  this,  he  said,  was  to  him  both 
name,  and  city,  and  kindred,  and  every  thing.  Nor 
could  the  heathen,  with  all  their  skill,  extort  any 
other  answer  ixom  him.  St  Chrysostom*  gives  the 
like  account  of  the  behavioiur  of  Lucian  the  martyr 
before  his  persecutors ;  and  there  are  some  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  nature,  by  which  we  may  judge 
how  great  a  veneration  they  had  for  the  name 
Christian. 

The  importunity  of  heretics  made 
them  add  another  name  to  this,  viz.  ortheiuimc'catho- 
that  of  catholic;  which  was  as  it  *"  " 
were  their  surname,  or  characteristic,  to  distinguish 
them  firom  all  sects,  who,  though  they  had  party 
names,  yet  sometimes  sheltered  themselves  imder 
the  common  nan^  of  Christians.  This  we  learn 
fi^m  Pacian's  Epistle'*  to  Sempronian  the  Novatian 
heretic,  who  demanding  of  him  the  reason  why 
Christians  called  themselves  catholics,  he  answers, 


abrot.  de  Obit.  Valentin,  t.  3.  p.  12.    Nee  iiguriam 
eharaeteri  domini  inicribuntur  et  servuli,  et  nomine 
loris  tignantur  milites.    Denique  et  ipse  Dominus 
Oolite  tangere  Chriitoc  meet, 
ieroo.  Com.  in  PsaL  civ.  Ecce  ante  legem  patriarchs 
icti  regali  onguento,  Christi  dicuntur.    Christi  autem 
oi  Spirittt  Sancto  unguntur 
trytort.  Horn.  23.  in  Act 
^iphaa.  H»r.  42.  Marcionit    Item  H»r.  10. 
rej^.  Nas.  Ormt.  31.  p.  506.    See  also  Athan.  Orat.  2. 
Arian.    Greg.  Nysa.  de  Perfect  Christ  1 3.  p.  276. 
B  2 


«  Nyss.  contra  ApoUin.  t  3.  p.  261.  Naz.  Orat  ad 
Episcop. 

«  Basil  Com.  in  Psal.  xlriii.  p.  245. 

«*  Optat  lib.  3.  p.  68.  «  Aug.  Ep.  68.  ad  Januar. 

«  Epiph.  Haer.  70.  Audianor.     Id.  Haer.  69.  Arian. 

»  Epiphan.  Hnr.  68.  Meletian. 

»  Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  Epiphan.  Hnr. 
69.  Arian. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  I. 

^  Chr}-8ost  HomiL  46.  in  Lucian.  t.  1.  p.  602. 

**  Paciao.  Ep.  1.  ad  Sempronian.  Christianus  mihi  nomen 
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that  it  was  to  discern  them  from  heretics,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Christians.  Christian  is  my  name, 
says  he,  and  catholic  my  surname ;  the  one  is  my 
tide,  the  other  my  character  or  mark  of  distinction. 
Heretics  commonly  confined  religion,  either  to  a 
particular  region,  or  some  select  party  of  men, 
and  therefore  had  no  pretence  to  style  themselves 
catholics :  but  the  church  of  Christ  had  a  just  title 
to  this  name,  being  called  catholic  (as  Optatus"  ob- 
serves) because  it  was  universally  diffused  over  all 
the  world.  And  in  this  sense  the  name  id  as  ancient 
almost  as  the  chiurch  itself.  For  we  meet  with  it 
in  the  Passion  of  Polycarp"  in  Eusebius,  in  Cle- 
mens Alezandrinus,"*  and  Ignatius."*  And  so  great 
a  regard  had  they  for  this  name,  that  they  would 
own  none  to  be  Christians,  who  did  not  profess 
themselves  to  be  of  the  cathohc  church.  As  we 
may  see  in  the  Acts  of  Pionius  the  martyr,"  who 
being  asked  by  Polemo  the  judge,  of  what  church 
he  was  ?  answered,  I  am  of  the  cathohc  church : 
for  Christ  has  no  other. 

I  must  here  observe  further,  that 
invfaatw^th*  the  name  of  ecclesiastics  was  some- 
j^  to  •!  chrte.  times  attributed  to  all  Christians  in 
general.  For  though  this  was  a  pecu- 
liar name  of  the  clergy,  as  contradistinct  from  the 
laity  in  the  Christian  church,  yet  when  Christians 
in  general  are  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  Jews,  in- 
fidels, and  heretics,  then  they  have  all  the  name  of 
ecclesiastics,  or  men  of  the  church ;  as  being  neither 
of  the  Jewish  sjmagogues,  nor  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, nor  heretical  conventicles,  but  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  In  this  sense  dpdpkg  UKkrimaariKU 
is  often  used  by  Eusebius"  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem." 
And  Valesius"  observes  the  same  in  Origen,  Epi- 
phanius,  St.  Jerom,  and  others. 

Sometimes  also  we  find  the  word 
Thechfiuianraii-  A6yua  Dut  absolutcly  to  sifiHiify  the 
andoviatimiu  Cluistian  reugiou ;  as  Chrysostom*' 
and  Theodoret**  say  St  Paul  himself 
uses  the  word  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  ii.  15. 
And  Estius*"  assures  us  it  was  the  common  interpret- 
ation of  all  ancient  expositors,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
upon  that  place.   And  hence  it  was  that  Christians 


were  called  sometimes  ol  tw  ASyfiarocj  men  of  tb 
faith ;  meaning  the  faith  of  Christ  As  in  the  n 
script  of  Aurelian  the  emperor  against  Paulu 
Samosatensis,  recorded  by  Eusebius,**  the  bishops  c 
Italy  and  Rome  are  styled  iKwicoiroi  rov  Soyfiaroi 
bbhops  of  the  faith,  that  is,  the  Christian  fEiith. 

The  heathens  also  were  used  to  con- 
found the  names  of  Jews  and  Chris-  chrwtum*  csim 
tians  together;  whence,  m  heathen 
authors,  the  name  of  Jews  by  mistake  is  often  give 
to  the  Christians.  Thus  Dio,  in  the  Life  of  Dom: 
tian,^  speaking  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  consuls 
dignity,  says  he  was  accused  of  atheism,  and  put  t 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews'  religion ;  which,  a 
Baronius**  and  others  observe,  must  mean  the  Chrii 
tian  reUgion,  for  which  he  was  a  martyr.  So  whei 
Suetonius"  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  the  Jew 
from  Rome,  because  they  grew  tmnultuous  by  th 
instigations  of  Chrestus ;  it  is  generally  conclude! 
by  learned  men,*^  that  under  the  name  of  Jews,  h 
also  comprehends  the  Christians.  In  hke  manne 
when  Spartian"  says  of  Caracalla's  play-fellow,  tha 
he  was  of  the  Jewish  rehgion,  he  doubtless  mean 
the  Christian;  forasmuch  as  Tertullian"  tells  u 
that  Caracalla  himself  was  nursed  by  a  Christian. 

The  heathens  committed  another  ^^^  j, 
mistake  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  thStTJiS^?* 
Saviour's  name,  whom  they  generally  SiStiSirSSi? 
called  ChrestuSf  instead  of  Christus ;  "**** 
and  his  followers,  Chrestians^  for  Christians :  whid 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Justin  Martyr,"  Tertullian,' 
Lactantius,"  and  some  others ;  who  correct  theu 
mistake,  though  they  have  no  great  quarrel  wid 
them  upon  this  account ;  for  both  names  are  of  gooc 
signification.  Christus  is  the  same  with  Ihe  He 
brew  Messias,  and  signifies  a  person  anointed  to  bi 
a  priest  or  king ;  and  Chrestus  being  the  same  witl 
the  Greek  X/oijcrr^,  imphes  sweetness  and  goodnesi 
Whence  Tertullian"  teUs  them,  that  they  were  uo 
pardonable  for  prosecuting  Christians  merely  fol 
their  name,  because  both  names  were  innocent,  ani 
of  excellent  signification. 

The  Christians  therefore  did  not  wholly  rejed 
this  name,  though  it  was  none  of  their  own  im 


est,  catholicus  cognomen.  Illud  me  nuncupat,  istud  os- 
tendit 

*  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  46.  Cum  inde  dicta  sit  catholica, 
quod  sit  rationalis  et  ubique  diffusa. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  *«  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  7. 

**  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Smjrn.  n.  8. 

^  Act.  Pionii  ap.  Baron,  an.  254.  n.  9.  Cujus,  inquit  Po- 
lemo, es  ecclesiee  ?  Respondit  Pionius,  Catkolicn :  nulla 
enim  est  alia  apud  Christum. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  lib.  5.  cap.  27. 

M  Cyril  Catech.  15.  n.  4. 

»  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  cap.  25. 

^  Chrys.  Horn.  5.  in  Ephes. 

«>  Theod.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ii.  15. 

«  Est.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ii.  14.       ^  Euseb.  Ub.  7.  c  30. 


«  Dio  in  Domit.  «  Baron,  an.  94.  n.  1. 

^  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  26.  Judeeos  impulsore  Chresto  a* 
sidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit. 

<' Hotting.  Hist.  Eccl.  t  1.  p.  37.  Baanag.  Exerc.  ii 
Baron,  p.  139.  Selden.  de  Synedr.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  who  cit« 
Lipsius,  Petavius,  and  many  others. 

^  Spartian.  in  Caracal,  c.  1. 

*  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  4.    Lacte  Christiano  educatut. 

••  Just.  M.  Apol.  2.  "  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  3. 

"  Lact  lib.  4.  c.  7. 

"  Tertul.  ibid.  Christianus  quantum  interpretatio  est,  d( 
unctione  deducitur.  Sed  et  cum  perperam  Chrestianus  pr» 
nunciatur  k  vobis  (nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penei 
vos)  de  suavitate  vel  beniguitate  compositum  est.  Oditui 
ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen  innocuum. 
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r.  As  neither  did  they  refuse  to  he  called 
in  that  sense  as  the  Scripture  uses  the  word, 
inguish  the  people  of  God  from  "  the  synar 
of  Satan,"  Rev.  ii  9.  Though,  to  avoid  the 
ties  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarens,  who  were 
ending  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  with  the 
>f  the  gospel,  they  rather  chose  to  avoid  that 
and  stuck  to  the  name  of  Christians. 


CHAPTER  II. 


B  NAMBS  OF  REPROACH  WHICH  THB  JBWS, 
[DELS,  AND  HERETICS,  CAST  UPON  THB  CHRIS- 

*rs. 

^ ,  Besides  the  names  already  spoken  of, 

SjS^  there  were  some  other  reproachful 
**"***™  names  cast  upon  them  by  their  adver- 
which  it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  men- 
The  first  of  these  was  Nazarens,  a  name  of 
ch  given  them  first  by  the  Jews,  by  whom 
re  styled  the  sect  of  the  Nazarens,  Acts  xxiv. 
lere  was,  indeed,  a  particular  heresy,  who 
themselves  Na^wpacoi:  and  Epiphanius'  thinks 
ws  had  a  more  especial  spite  at  them,  because 
rare  a  sort  of  Jewish  apostates,  who  kept  cir- 
lion  and  the  Mosaical  rites  together  with  the 
ian  religion :  and  therefore,  he  says,  they  were 
y  curse  and  anathematize  them  three  times  a 
loming,  noon,  and  evening,  when  they  met  in 
synagogues  to  pray,  in  this  direful  form  of 
tion,  'Eirucorapaaoi  6  6e&c  r'o^C  Na(ii»paiovCi  Send 
irse,  O  God,  upon  the  Nazarens.  But  St 
'  says  this  was  levelled  at  Christians  in 
1,  who  they  thus  anathematized  under  the 
>f  Nazarens.  And  this  seems  most  probable, 
le,  as  both  St  Jerom'  and  Epiphanius  him- 
rbeerves,  the  Jews  termed  all  Christians,  by 
r  reproach,  Nazarens.  And  the  Gentiles  took 
1  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  that  of  Datianus 
-aetor  in  Prudentius,*  where,  speaking  to  the 
ians,  he  gives  them  the  name  of  Nazarens. 


Some*  think  the  Christians  at  first  were  very  free 
to  own  this  name,  and  esteemed  it  no  reproach,  till 
such  time  as  the  heresy  of  the  Nazarens  broke  out, 
and  then,  in  detestation  of  that  heresy,  they  forsook 
that  name,  and  called  themselves  Christians,  Acts 
XL  26.  But  whether  this  be  said  according  to  the 
exact  rules  of  chronology,  I  leave  those  that  are 
better  skilled  to  determine. 

Another  name  of  reproach  was  that  ^^^  ^ 
of  Gahleeans,  which  was  Julian's  ordi-  ^****  o^iflMn* 
nary  style,  whenever  he  spake  of  Christ  or  Chris- 
tians. Thus  in  his  dialogue  with  old  Maris,  a  blind 
Christian  bishop,  mentioned  by  Sozomen,'  he  told 
him  by  way  of  scoff.  Thy  Galilsan  God  will  not 
cure  thee.  And  again,  in  his  epistle'  to  Arsacius, 
high  priest  of  Galatia,  The  Galilieans  maintain  their 
own  poor,  and  ours  also.  The  like  may  be  observed 
in  Socrates,*  Theodoret,'*  Chrysostom,"  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,"  who  adds,  that  he  not  only  called  them 
Gahlsans  himself,  but  made  a  law  that  no  on^ 
should  call  them  by  any  other  name,  thinking 
thereby  to  abolish  the  name  of  Christians. 

They  also  called  them  atheists,  and  ^^^ , 
their  religion,  the  atheism  or  impiety,  ^^  •t»»«»*fc 
because  they  derided  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
gods.  Dio"  says,  Acilius  Glabrio  was  put  to  death 
for  atheism,  meaning  the  Christian  religion.  And 
the  Christian  apologists,  Athenagoras,*^  Justin  Mar- 
tyr,** Amobius,'*  and  others,  reckon  this  among  the 
crimes  which  the  heathens  iisually  lay  to  their 
charge.  Eusebius  says,"  the  name  was  become  so 
common,  that  when  the  persecuting  magistrates 
would  oblige  a  Christian  to  renounce  his  religion, 
they  bade  him  abjure  it  in  this  form,  by  saying, 
among  other  things,  A2pe  ro^g  dOiovQ,  Confusion  to 
the  atheists.  Away  with  the  impioiis,  meaning  the 
Christians. 

To  this  they  added  the-name  of 

Sect.  4. 

Greeks  and  impostors,  which  is  noted  And  omk*  and 
by  St  Jerom,"  who  says,  wheresoever 
they  saw  a  Christian,  they  would  presently  cry  out, 
*0  ypaucbg  IwiOirriCf  Behold  a  Grecian  impostor ! 
This  was  the  character  which  the  Jews  gave  our 
Saviour,  6  ir\d%oc,  that  deceiver.  Matt  xxvii.  63.  And 
Justin  Martyr  says,'*  they  endeavoured  to  propagate 
it  ^p  posterity,  sending  their  apostles  or  emissaries 


iphan.  Haor.  29.  n.  9. 

eroD.  Com.  id  Esa.  xlix.  t  5.  p.  178.    Ter  per  sin- 

ies  tub  nomine  Nazarenorum  maledicunt  in  syna- 

ais. 

de  Loc.  Hebr.  t.  3.  p.  289.    Nos  apud  veteres,  quasi 

rio  Nasaraei  dicebamur^quosnunc  Christianosvocant. 

tphan.  ibid. 

adent.  trtpl  trrnpavStv.    Carm.  5.  de  8.  Vincent. 

Tos  Nazareni  aMistite, 

Kademqoe  ritum  tperoite. 

Id.  Hymno  9.  de  Rom.  Mart 
riua  Parallel.  lib.  1.  c.  8^    Go«dvryn  Jew.  Rites, 


'  Ap.  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 


'  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

•  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

»  Theodor.  lib.  a  c.  7  et  21. 

»•  Chrys.  Hom.  63.  t.  5.  "  Naz.  1.  Invectiv. 

**  Dio  in  Domitian. 

'^  Athen.  Legal,  pro  Christ. 

'»  Just.  ApoL  1.  p.  47.  w  Amob.  lib.  1. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  10.  ad  Furiam.  Ubicunque  riderint  Chrii- 
tianum,  statim  illud  de  Trivio,  *0  ypaucd^  ixtO^iiiv,  vocant 
impostorem. 

••  Justin  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  335. 
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from  Jerusalem  to  all  the  sjmagogues  in  the  world, 
to  bid  them  beware  of  a  certain  impious,  lawless 
sect,  lately  risen  up  under  one  Jesus,  a  Galilsean 
impostor.  Hence  Lucian"  took  occasion  in  his 
blasphemous  raillery  to  style  him  the  crucified  so- 
phister.  And  Celsus  *'  commonly  gives  him  and  his 
followers  the  name  of  yoriral,  deceivers.  So  Ascle- 
piades,  the  judge  in  Prudentius,"  compliments  them 
with  the  appellation  of  sophisters;  and  Ulpian* 
proscribes  them  in  a  law  by  the  name  of  impostors. 

The  reason  why  they  added  the  name  of  Greeks 
to  that  of  impostors,  was  (as  learned  men**  conjec- 
ture) because  many  of  the  Christian  philosophers 
took  upon  them  the  Grecian  or  philosophic  habit, 
which  was  the  wtpifidXatov,  or  paUtum :  whence  the 
Greeks  were  called  peMxtif  as  the  Romans  were 
called  togati,  or  gens  togatOt  from  their  proper 
habit,  which  was  the  toga.  Now,  it  being  some 
offence  to  the  Romans,  to  see  the  Christians  quit 
the  Roman  gown  to  wear  the  Grecian  cloak,  they 
thence  took  occasion  to  mock  and  deride  them  with 
the  scurrilous  names  of  Greeks,  and  Grecian  impos- 
tors. Tertullian's  book  de  PaUio  was  written  to 
show  the  spiteful  malice  of  this  foolish  objection. 
Sect  s.  But  the  heathens  went  one  step 

**********  further  in  their  malice ;  and  because 
oiur  Saviour  and  his  followers  did  many  miracles, 
which  they  imputed  to  evil  arts  and  the  power  of 
magic,  they  therefore  generally  declaimed  against 
them  as  magicians,  and  under  that  character  ex- 
posed them  to  the  fury  of  the  vulgar.  Celsus"  and 
others  pretended  that  our  Saviour  studied  magic  in 
Egypt :  and  St.  Austin"  says,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved among  the  heathen,  that  he  wrote  some  books 
about  magic  too,  which  he  delivered  to  Peter  and 
Paul  for  the  use  of  his  disciples.  Hence  it  was  that 
Suetonius,*'  speaking  in  the  language  of  his  party, 
calls  the  Christians,  genus  hommum  superstitumis 
mdUfica,  the  men  of  die  magical  superstition.  As 
Asclepiades,  the  judge  in  Prudentius,"  styles  St  Ro- 
manus  the  martyr,  arch-magician.  And  St  Am- 
brose observes,  in  the  passion  of  St.  Agnes,"  how  the 
people  cried  out  against  her,  Away  with  the  sor- 
ceress !  away  with  the  enchanter !    Nothing  being 


more  common  than  to  term  all  Christians,  especially 
such  as  wrought  miracles,"  by  the  odious  name  of 
sorcerers  and  magicians. 
The  new  superstition  was  another    ^  »«*-  •• 

*  .     ,  Tb«  new  nspai^ 

name  of  reproach  for  the  Christian  "tiuoo. 
religion.  Suetonius  giv\28  it  that  title,'*  and  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  add  to  it"  the  opprobrious  terms  of 
wicked  and  unreasonable  superstition.  By  which 
name  also  Nero  triumphed  over  it,  in  his  trophies 
which  he  set  up  at  Rome,  when  he  had  harassed 
the  Christians  with  a  most  severe  persecution.  He 
gloried  that  he  had  purged  the  country  of  robbers, 
and  those  that  obtruded  and  inculcated  the  new 
superstition  "  upon  mankind.  By  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  he  meant  the  Christians,  whose  religion  is 
called  the  superstition  in  other  inscriptions  of  the 
like  nature.  See  that  of  Diocletian  cited  in  Baronius, 
anno  304,  from  Occo.  Superstitione  Christkmorum 
ubique  deleta^  ^c. 

Not  much  unlike  this  was  that  other  name  which 
Porphyry"  and  some  others  give  it,  when  they  call 
it  the  barbarous,  new,  and  strange  religion.  In  the 
acts  of  the  famous  mart3nrs  of  Lyons,  who  suffered 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  heathens  scornfully  in* 
suit  it  with  this  character.  For  having  burnt  the 
martyrs  to  ashes,  and  scattered  their  remains  into 
the  river  Rhone,  they  said  they  did  it  to  cut  off  their 
hopes  of  a  resurrection,  upon  the  strength  of  which 
they  sought  to  obtrude "  the  new  and  strange  re- 
ligion upon  mankind.  But  now  let  us  see  whether 
they  will  rise  again,  and  whether  their  Grod  can 
help  and  dehver  them  out  of  our  hands. 

Celsus  gives  them  the  name  of  Si-  8«l  7. 
byllists,"  because  the  Christians  in  caucds^ibto. 
their  disputes  with  the  heathens  sometimes  made 
use  of  the  authority  of  Sibylla,  their  own  propheten, 
against  them ;  whose  writings  they  urged  with  to 
much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  preju- 
dice to  the  heathen,  that  Justin  Martyr"  says,  the 
Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any  one  to  read 
them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

They  also  reproached  them  with  the         g,^  ^ 
appellation  of  fitaOdvarot,  self-murder-      **"<*""^ 
ers,  because  they  readily  offered  themselves  up  to 


*  Lucian.  Peregrin. 

"  Cels.  ap.  Orig.  lib.  1.  p.  20. 

**  Prudent  'rtpl  <rrt(p,  Carm.  10.  de  Romano  Mart 
Quis  hos  tophistas  error  invexit  novus,  &c. 

*»  Digest,  lib.  50.  tit.  1 3.  c.  1.  Si  incantavit,  si  imprecatus 
est,  si  (ut  Tulgari  verbo  impostorum  utar)  si  exorcizavit 

^  Kortholt  de  Morib.  Christian,  c.  3.  p.  23.  Baron,  an. 
56.  n.  U. 

°  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  1.    Amobius,  lib.  1.  p.  36. 

"  Aug.  de  Consensu  Evang.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

"  Sueton.  Neron.  c.  16. 

"  Prudent  -rtpl  irrnp.  Hymn.  10.  de  8.  Romano.  Quo- 
usque  tandem  summus  hie  nobis  magus  illudit. 

"  Ambr.  Serm.  90.  in  S.  Agnen.  Tolle  magam  1  ToUe 
maleficam ! 


^  See  Kortholt  de  Morib.  Christ  e.  4. 

"  Sueton.  Nero.  c.  16. 

*>  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Nihil  aliud  inveni,  qnam  luper- 
•titionem  pravam  et  immodicam.  Tacit.  Annal.  15.  c  44. 
Exitiabilis  superstitio. 

"  Inscript  Antiq.  ad  Calcem  Sueton.  Oxon.  NERONI. 
CLAUD.  CAIS.  AUG.  PONT.  MAX.  OB.  PROVINC. 
LATRONIB.  ET.  HIS.  QUI.  NOVAM.  GENEEI. 
HUM.  SUPERSTITION.  INCULCAB.  PURGAT. 

"*Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  6.  c.  19.  Bdpfiapov 
T6\p.r]fia. 

^  Act.  Mart  Lugd.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  I.  BpnvKUw 
^ipfjp  Kal  Kaivriv. 

"*  Origen.  cont  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  272. 

"  Just  Apol.  2.  p.  82. 
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Martyrdom,  and  cheerfully  underwent  any  Tiolent 
death,  which  the  heathens  could  inflict  upon  them. 
With  what  eagerness  they  courted  death,  we  learn 
Dot  oiULj  from  the  Christian  writers"  themselves, 
hat  firam  the  testimonies  of  the  heathens'*  concem- 
kg  them.  Lucian^  says,  they  not  only  despised 
dnth,  bat  many  of  them  yoluntarily  offered  them- 
selves to  it,  oat  of  a  persuasion  that  they  should  he 
made  inmiortal  and  live  for  ever.  This  he  reckons 
foDy,  and  therefore  gives  them  the  name  of  koko- 
Isc^ovfc,  the  miserable  wretches  that  threw  away 
Adr  lives.  In  which  sense  Porphyry"  also  styles 
the  Christian  rehgion,  fiiipPapw  rSXfitifKh  the  barbar- 
<ns  boldness.  As  Arrius  Antoninus^  terms  the 
pR^essora  of  it,  J  inkdi,  the  stupid  wretches,  that 
htd  such  a  mind  to  die ;  and  the  heathen  in  Mi- 
nociiis,'  hominei  dephrata  ac  detperaUa  factioms, 
the  men  of  the  forlorn  and  desperate  Action.  All 
which  agrees  with  the  name  hiothanoH,  or  hiteo- 
tiumaHj  as  Baronius^  understands  it  Though  it 
nay  signify  not  only  self-murderers,  but  (as  a  learn- 
ed critic  ^  notes)  men  that  expect  to  live  after  death. 
In  which  sense  the  heathens  probably  might  use  it 
IflLewise,  to  ridicule  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
lenirrectkm ;  on  which,  they  knew,  all  their  fearless 
tad  uidaonted  courage  was  founded.  For  so  the 
same  heathen  in  Minucius  endeavours  to  expose 
at  once  both  their  resolution  and  their  belief:  0 
strange  folly,  and  incredible  madness !  says  he ;  they 
despfise  all  present  torments,  and  yet  fear  those  that 
are  future  and  uncertain :  they  are  afraid  of  dying 
after  death,  but  in  the  mean  time  do  not  fear  to  die. 
So  vainly  do  they  flatter  themselves,  and  allay  their 
fearsy  with  the  hopes  of  some  reviving  comforts 
after  death.  For  one  of  these  reasons,  then,  they 
gave  them  the  name  of  btothafuUi,  which  word  ex- 
pressly occurs  in  some  of  the  Acts  of  the  ancient 
Maityrs.  Baronius  observes,^  out  of  Bede's  Mar- 
^xology,  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa 
were  mar^rred  under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  all 
east  into  one  pit  together,  which  the  temple-priests 
named  from  them.  Ad  9eptem  biothancUos,  The  grave 
of  the  seven  UoUuinatL 

fa^  1^  For  the  same  reasons  they  gave 

*t^wmtL        them  the  names  of  parahoiarU  and 

detperati^  the  bold  and  desperate  men.    The  paror- 

haiarii  cftparabolani  among  the  Romans,  were  those 

bold,  adventurous  men,  who  hired  out  themselves  to 


fight  with  wild  beasts  upon  the  stage  or  amphi- 
theatre, whence  they  had  also  the  name  of  hestiarii, 
and  canfectores.  Now,  because  the  Christians  were 
put  to  fight  for  their  lives  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  rather  chose  to  do  it  than  deny  their  religion, 
they  therefore  got  y^e  *  name  of  paraboli,  and  para- 
holani;  which,  thov«gii  it  was  intended  as  a  name  of 
reproach  and  mockery,  yet  the  Christians  were  not 
unwilling  to  take  it  to  themselves,  being  one  of  the 
truest  characters  that  the  heathens  ever  gave  them. 
And  therefore  they  sometimes  gave  themselves  this 
name,  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  Roman  paraboU, 
As  in  the  passion**  of  Abdo  and  Senne  in  the  time 
of  Valerian,  the  martyrs  who  were  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  are 
said  to  enter,  ut  audacissimi  paraholaniy  as  most 
resolute  champions,  that  despised  their  own  lives 
for  their  religion's  sake.  But  the  other  name  of 
de^rati  they  rejected  as  a  calumny,  retorting  it 
back  upon  their  adversaries,  who  more  justly  de- 
served it  Those,  says  Lactantius,**  who  set  a  value 
upon  their  faith,  and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they 
first  torment  arid  butcher  them  with  all  their  might, 
and  then  call  them  desperados,  because  they  will  not 
spare  their  own  bodies ;  as  if  any  thing  could  be 
more  desperate,  than  to  torture  and  tear  in  pieces 
those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to  be  innocent 

Tertullian  mentions  another  name, 
which  was  likewise  occasioned  by  their 
sufierings.  The  martyrs  which  were 
burnt  alive,  were  usually  tied  to  a  board,  or  stake, 
of  about  six  foot  long,  which  the  Romans  called 
semaxis ;  and  then  they  were  surrounded  or  covered 
with  faggots  of  small  wood,  which  they  called 
sarmenta.  From  this  their  punishment,  the  hea- 
then, who  turned  every  thing  into  mockery,  gave 
all  Christians  the  despiteful  nameof  «an7u?n^«fiVand 
BemaxU,^ 

The  heathen  in  Minucius  *•  takes  s«ctn. 
occasion  also  to  reproach  them  under  ■'•'*<^^«**«*^ 
the  name  of  the  skulking  generation,  or  the  men 
that  loved  to  prate  in  corners  and  the  dark.  The 
ground  of  which  scurrilous  reflection  was  only 
this,  that  they  were  forced  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  in  the  night  to  avoid  tlie  fury  of  the  per- 
secutions. "Which  Celsus**  himself  owns,  though 
otherwise  prone  enough  to  load  them  with  hard 
names  and  odious  reflections. 


Sect  10. 


■  8c«  these  collected  in  Peanon,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  9. 

"  Anioi  Aotoniii.  ap.  Tertol.  ad  Scap.  c.  4.  Tiberian.  in 
Jok  Malda  Chronic. 
^  Lackm.  de  Mort  Peregrin. 
«  Porpliyr.  ap.  Euaeb.  Hiit.  EccL  1.  6.  c.  19. 
«  Tertol.  ibid. 

*  Minoc.  Octav.  p.  25. 
••  Baron,  an.  138.  n.  5. 

•  Soicer.  TiMSMir.  Bcclesiast  1 1.  p.  690. 


*•  Baron,  an.  138.  n.  5. 

*'  Acta  AbdoD.  et  Sennas  ap.  Suicer. 

*■  Lact  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  Desperates  vocant,  quia  cor- 
pori  BUG  minime  parcunt,  &c. 

^  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  50.  Licet  nunc  sarmentitios  et  temax- 
ios  appelletis,  quia  ad  stipitem  dimidii  axis  revincti,  sar- 
mentorum  ambitu  exurimur. 

^  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  25.  Latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in 
publicum  muta,  in  angulis  garrula. 

"  Origen.  cent.  Cel.  lib.  1.  p.  5. 
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Book  I. 


The  same  heathen  in  Minucius  gives 
rimuuuijtromipia,  them  One  scurrilous  name  more,  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess  the  meaning 
of.  He  calls  them  Plautinians,'*  homines  plautincB 
prosapke.  Rigaltius**  takes  iLior  &  ridicule  upon 
the  poverty  and  simplicity  CEJf^  Christians,  whom 
the  heathens  commonly  repiw^ted  as  a  company 
of  poor  ignorant  mechanics,  hakers,  tailors,  and  the 
like ;  men  of  the  same  quality  with  Plautus,  who, 
as  St  Jerom*^  observes,  was  so  poor,  that  in  a  time 
of  famine  he  was  forced  to  hire  out  himself  to  a 
baker  to  grind  at  his  mill,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  three  of  his  plays  in  the  intervals  of  his  lar 
hour.  Such  sort  of  men  Csecilius  says  the  Chris- 
tians were ;  and  therefore  he  styles  Octavius  in  the 
dialogue,  homo  PlautincB  prosapiay  et  piatorum  pra- 
cipuuSf  a  Plautinian,  a  chief  man  among  tlie  illiterate 
bakers,  but  no  philosopher.  The  same  reflection 
is  often  made  by  Celsus.  You  shall  see,  says  he," 
weavers,  tailors,  fullers,  and  the  most  illiterate  and 
rustic  fellows,  who  dare  not  speak  a  word  before 
wise  men,  when  they  can  get  a  company  of  chil- 
dren and  silly  women  together,  set  up  to  teach 
strange  paradoxes  amongst  them.  This  is  one  of 
their  rules,  says  he  again,**  Let  no  man  that  is  learn- 
ed, wise,  or  prudent  come  among  us ;  but  if  any  be 
unlearned,  or  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  let  him  freely 
come.  So  they  openly  declare,  that  none  but  fools, 
and  sots,  and  such  as  want  sense,  slaves,  women, 
and  children,  are  fit  disciples  for  the  God  they 
worship. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  heathens  that 
with  what  namM  thus  rc vilcd  them,  but  commonly  every 

the  heretin  n-  '  J  j 

SoTaJluiL^!'**^  perverse  sect  among  the  Christians 
had  some  reproachful  name  to  cast 
upon  them.  The  Novatian  party  called  them  Corne- 
lians,*' because  they  communicated  with  ComeUus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  with  Novatianus,  his 
antagonist  They  also  termed  them  apostatics,capi- 
tolins,  sjmedrians,  because"  they  charitably  decreed 
in  their  sjrnods  to  receive  apostates,  and  such  as  went 
to  the  capitol  to  sacrifice,  into  their  communion 
again  upon  their  sincere  repentance.  The  Nestori- 
ans"  termed  the  orthodox  Cyrillians ;  and  the  Ari- 
ans"  called  them  Eustathians  and  Paulinians,  from 
Eustathius  and  Paulinus,  bishops  of  Antioch.  As 
also  homoousians,  because  they  kept  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  ofioovotovf  which  declared  the  Son  of  God  to 


"  Minuc.  p.  37.  Quid  ad  hnc  audet  Octavius  homo  Plau- 
tinsB  protapiiB,  uC  pistorum  prsecipuus  ita  postremus  philo- 
•ophorum  ? 

"  Rigalt.  in  loc. 

**  Hieron.  Chronic,  an.  1.  Olymp.  145. 

»  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  141.  -  Ibid.  p.  137. 

"  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  280. 

**  Pacian.  Ep.  2.  ad  Sympronian. 

**  Ep.  Legat  Schismat  ad  suos  in  Epheio  in  Act  Con. 
Ephcs.  Con.  t  3.  p.  746. 

•  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  •»  Opus  Imperf.  Horn.  48 


be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  The 
author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  on  St  Matthew, 
under  the  name  of  Chrysostom,*'  styles  them  ex- 
pressly, HarenB  homoousianorum^  The  heresy  of 
the  homoousians.  And  so  Serapion  in  his  conflict 
with  Amobius''  calls  them  homousianates,  wliich 
the  printed  copy  reads  corruptly  homuneionates^ 
which  was  a  name  for  the  Nestorians. 

The  Cataphrygians,  or  Montanists,  ^^^  ^^ 
commonly  called  the  orthodox,  ^  -•SSwS'^tS"** 
Xuco^Cf  carnal  J  because  they  rejected  **^**' 
the  prophecies  and  pretended  inspirations  of  Mon- 
tanus,  and  would  not  receive  his  rigid  laws  about 
fasting,  nor  abstain  from  second  marriages,  and  ob- 
serve four  lents  in  a  year,  &c.  This  was  Tertul- 
lian's  ordinary  compliment  to  the  Christians  in  all 
his  books'"  written  after  he  was  fallen  into  the 
errors  of  Montanus.  He  calls  his  own  party  the 
spiritual,  and  the  orthodox,  the  camaL  And  some 
of  his  books**  are  expressly  entitied,  Adversus 
Psychicos.  Clemens  Alexandrinus*  observes,  the 
same  reproach  was  also  used  by  other  heretics  be- 
side the  Montanists.  And  it  appears  from  Irensus, 
that  this  was  an  ancient  calumny  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  who  styled  themselves  the  spiritual  and  the 
perfect,  and  the  orthodox,  the  secular  and  carnal," 
who  had  need  of  abstinence  and  good  works,  which 
were  not  necessary  for  them  that  were  perfect 

The  Millenaries  styled  them  alle- 
gorists,  because  they  expounded  the  ADigBriiito]^tb» 
prophecy  of  the  saints  reigning  a 
thousand  years  with  Christ,  Rev.  xx.  4,  to  a  mys- 
tical and  allegorical  sense.  Whence  Eusebius*  ob- 
serves of  Nepos  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  wrote 
for  the  millennium,  that  he  entitied  his  book, 
'BXcyxoc  *AXXi}yopc^wv,  A  Confutation  of  the  AUe- 
gorists. 

Aetius  the  Arian  gives  them  the 


abusive  name  of  xpovcrai ;  by  which 


ChrmtUm^ 


(«;  b*  tiM 


he  seems  to  intimate,  that  their  re-  SiJSjiSSSlJlJ* 
ligion  was  but  temporary,  and  would  "**  ^p«**»«*»«-- 
shortiy  have  an  end;  whenas  the  character  was 
much  more  applicable  to  the  Arians  themselves, 
whose  faith  was  so  lately  sprung  up  in  the  world ; 
as  the  author  of  the  dialogues  de  Trinitate,  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  who  confutes  Aetius,"  justiy 
retorts  upon  him. 
The  Manichees,  as  they  gave  themselves  the 


*"  Conflict  Arnob.  et  Serap.  ad  calcem  Irenaei,  p.  519. 

"  Tertul.  adv.  Prax.  c.  1.  Not  quidem  agnitio  Paracleti 
disjunxit  a  piychicis.  Id.  de  Monogam.  c  1.  Haraiid 
nuptias  aufenint,  psychici  ingerunt    See  also  c.  11  and  ]& 

**  De  Jejuniis  adv.  Psychicos.     De  Pudicitia,  &c. 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  4.  p.  511. 

^  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  p.  29.  Nobis  quidem,  quos  piychicct 
vocant,  et  de  snculo  esse  dicunt,  necessariam  contioen* 
tiam,  &c. 

•^  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  24. 

•  Athan.  Dial.  2.  de  Trinit  1 2.  p.  193. 


p.  III. 
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:  glorious  names  of  eiecti,  macariiy  catharisUB, 
tkmed  by  St  Austin  ,••  so  they  reproached  the 
dHcs  with  the  most  contemptible  name  of  sim- 
^  idiots;  which  is  the  term  that  Manichsus 
elf  used  in  his  dispute  **  with  Archelaus  the 
jpotamian  bishop,  styling  die  Christian  teachers, 
Ueiorum  moffitirot,  guides  of  the  simple,  be- 
s  they  could  not  relish  his  execrable  doctrine 
eming  two  principles  of  good  and  eviL 
le  Apollinarians  were  no  less  injurious  to  the 
>lic8,  in  fixing  on  them  the  odious  name  of 
'opolatr^gf  man-worshippers;  because  they  main- 
d  that  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  and  had  a 
»nable  soul  and  body,  of  the  same  nature  with 
;  which  ApoUinarius  denied.  Gregory  Nazi- 
n"  takes  notice  of  this  abuse,  and  sharply  re- 

to  it;  telling  the  Apollinarians,  that  they 
selves  much  better  deserved  the  name  of  sar- 
mr,  flesh-worshippers;  for  if  Christ  had  no 
in  soul,  they  must  be  concluded  to  worship  his 
only. 

^  „  The  Origenians,  who  denied  the 

mi^  ^  truth  of  the  resurrection,  and  asserted 
^"""  that  men  should  have  only  aerial  and 
tual  bodies  in  the  next  world,  made  jests  upon 
cathoUcs,  because  they  maintained  the  con- 
,  that  our  bodies  should  be  the  same  individual 
!s,  and  of  the  same  nature  that  they  are  now, 
flesh  and  bones,  and  all  the  members  in  the 

form  and  structure,  only  altered  in  quality, 
in  substance.  For  this  they  gave  them  the 
obrious  names  of  timpUces  ^xApkUosarccB^  idiots 
lovers  of  the  flesh ;  cameif  animales,  JumerUa, 
il,  sensual,  animals ;  kttei,  earthy ;  ptlosiot€Bf^ 
h  Erasmus's  edition  reads  corruptly  jtie/tMioto, 
ad  of  pUotiota;  which  seems  to  be  a  name 
»1  from  pm^  hair ;  because  the  catholics  as- 
±,  that  the  body  would  rise  perfect  in  all  its 
«  even  with  the  hair  itself  to  beautify  and 

lit. 

tet  ^  But  of  all  others,  the  Luciferians 

STSPSI-    gave  the  church  the  rudest  language ; 

styling  her   the   brothel-house,  and 

gogue  of  antichrist  and  Satan ;  because  she  al- 


lowed those  bishops  to  retain  their  honour  and  places, 
who  were  cajoled  by  the  Arians  to  subscribe  the 
fraudulent  confession  of  the  council  of  Ariminum. 
The  Luciferian  in  St  Jerom  runs  out  in  this  man- 
ner against  the  church;  and  St  Jerom  says,  he 
spake  but  the  sense  of  the  whole  party,  for  this  was 
the  ordinary  style"  and  language  of  all  the  rest 

These  are  some  of  those  reproachful  names,  which 
heretics,  concurring  with  Jews  and  infidels,  endea- 
voured to  fasten  upon  the  Christian  church ;  which 
I  should  not  so  much  as  have  mentioned,  but  that 
they  serve  to  give  some  light  to  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore were  not  wholly  to  be  passed  over  in  a  treatise 
of  this  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THB  SEVERAL  ORDERS   OF  MEN   IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


Seetl. 
Thrw  aorta  of 


Having  given  an  account  of  the  se- 
veral names  of  Christians,  I  proceed  cSSl  JhJSSL 
now  to  speak  of  the  persons,  and  se-  ""  h:,oiM*oi, 

if  ;,/.,..  w«ffTOi.  and  icot«- 

veral  orders  of  men,  m  the  Christian  xoi^mcito.. 
church,  ^ome  divide  them  into  three  ranks,  others 
into  foiur,  others  into  five ;  which  yet  come  much  to 
the  same  account,  when  they  are  compared  together. 
Eusebius  reckons  but  three  orders,  viz.  the  iiyoiiuv^h 
m^bi,  and  ttarfixoviuvo^ ;  rulers,  believers,  andcatechur 
mens.  There  are  in  every  church,  says  he,  three 
orders  of  men,*  one  of  the  rulers  or  guides,  and  two 
of  those  that  are  subject  to  them ;  for  the  people 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  irivrdc,  believers, 
and  the  unbaptized,  by  whom  he  means  the  cate- 
chumens. St  Jerom*  makes  five  orders ;  but  then 
he  divides  the  clergy  into  three  orders,  to  make  up 
the  nmnber;  reckoning  them  thus,  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  believers,  and  catechumens.  In 
which  account  he  follows  Origen,'  who  makes  five 
degrees  subordinate  to  one  another  in  the  church ; 


Log.  de  Haer.  c.  46. 

.rebel.  Disp.  adv.  Manichnum  ad  calcem  Sozomea. 

Tales,  p.  197. 

Imz.  Ep.  1.  ad  Cledon. 

lienm.  Bp.  61.  ad  Pammach.  t  2.  p.  171.    Nos  sim- 

i  d  phfloaarcas  dicere,  quod  eadem  ossa,  et  sanguis,  et 

id  eat,  tuUiis  et  membra,  totiusque  compago  corporis 

(li  in  novissima  die. 

d.  Ep.  65.  ad  Pam.  et  Ocean,  de  Error.  Orig.  p.  192. 
sou*  (leg.  pilosiotas)  nos  appellant,  et  luteos,  anima- 

e,  et  camcoa,  quod  non  recipiamus  ea  quae  Spiritus 

lienm.  DiaL  adT.  Lacifer.  t  2.  p.  135.'  Asserebat 
fwm  mnnditm  esse  diaboli :  et,  ut  jam  familiare  est 
icere,  factom  de  ecclcsia  lupanar. Quod  anti- 


christi  magis  synagoga,  quam  ecclesia  Ghristi  debeat  nun- 
cupari. 

*  Euseb.  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  7.  c.  2.  p.  323.  Tpta 
Kad*  ixAvriv  iKK\ri<riav  T&y fiaTa,  t»  fikv  t6  twv  hyovfilymif, 
duo  ik  T(i  Twv  inrotitijKOTwv. 

'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esai.  xix.  p.  64.  Quinque  ecclesin  or- 
dines,  episcopos,  presbyteros,  diaconos,  fideles,  catechu- 
menos. 

•  Origen.  Horn.  5.  in  Ezek.  Pro  modo  graduum  unus- 
quisque  torquebitur.  Majorem  poeaam  habet,  qui  ecclesise 
praesidet  et  delinquit  Annon  magis  miaericordiam  pro- 
meretur  ad  comparationem  fidelis,  catechumenua  ?  Non 
magis  venia  dignus  est  laicus,  si  ad  diaconum  conferatur? 
Et  rursus  comparatione  presbyteri  diaconus  veniam  plus 
meretur. 
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saying,  Every  one  shall  be  punished  according  to 
the  difference  of  his  degree.     If  a  bishop  or  presi- 
dent of  the  church  sins,  he  shall  have  the  greater 
punishment    A  catechumen  will  deserve  mercy, 
in  comparison  of  a  believer ;  and  a  layman,  in  com- 
parison of  a  deacon ;  and  a  deacon,  in  comparison  of 
a  presbyter.  Here  are  plainly  St  Jerom*s  five  orders ; 
first  bishops,  under  the  name  of  presidents  of  the 
churchy  then  presbyters,  after  them  deacons,  then 
believers  or  laymen,  and  last  of  all  the  catechmnens. 
In  all  which  accounts,  these  four 
v£^'hen    things  are  proper  to  be  remarked :  1. 
iiJ'iitj  that      That  the  name,  believers,  irifrrU  and 

wen  bapUwd. 

Jidcles,  is  here  taken  in  a  more  strict 
sense  only  for  one  order  of  Christians,  the  believing 
or  baptized  laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy 
and  the  catechumens,  the  two  other  orders  of  men 
in  the  church.  And  in  this  sense  the  words  mfrrbi 
and  Jideles  are  commonly  used  in  the  ancient  litur- 
gies* and  canons,  to  distinguish  those  that  were 
baptized,  and  allowed  to  partake  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries, from  the  catechumens.  Whence  came  that 
ancient  distinction  of  the  service  of  the  church,  in- 
to the  missa  catechumenorum,  and  missa  Jiddium ;* 
of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

2.    Wc  may  hence  observe,  that 

cauSw^i     the  catechumens,  though  but  imper- 

fret  mrmben  of    fect  Chnstians,  were  m  some  measure 

Um  church. 

owned  to  be  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  Forasmuch  as  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  St  Je- 
rom  reckon  them  one  of  the  three  orders  of  the  church. 
And  the  councils  of  EUberis'and  Constantinople^ 
give  them  expressly  the  name  of  Christians.  Though, 
as  St  Austin'  says,  they  were  not  yet  sons,  but 
servants :  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  God,  but 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  it ;  be- 
ing only  Christians  at  large,  and  not  in  the  most 
strict  and  proper  acceptation. 

g^j^  ^  And  yet  this  is  more  than  can  be 

ieS?!^a^ig    ®**d  ®^  heretics  properly  so  called. 

^^'^^  For  we  may  observe,  3.  That  in  the 
forementioned  division,  heretics  come  into  no  ac- 
count among  Christians.  They  were  not  esteemed 
of,  either  as  catechumens,  or  believers,  but  as  mere 


Jews,  or  pagans ;  neither  having  the  true  faith,  n* 
being  willing  to  learn  it  Tertulhan  *  says  in  genen 
If  they  be  heretics,  they  cannot  be  Christians.  Ai 
St  Jerom,^  disputing  with  a  Luciferian,  says  tl 
same  in  express  terms,  that  heretics  are  no  Chri 
tians ;  nor  to  be  spoken  of,  but  as  we  would  do  < 
heathens.  Lactantius  "  specifies  in  the  Montanist 
Novatians,  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Anthropian 
Arians,  saying,  that  they  are  no  Christians,  who,  fo 
saking  the  name  of  Christ,  call  themselves  by  oth< 
denominations.  Athanasius"  and  Hilary"  say  tl: 
same  of  the  Arians,  that  they  are  not  Christian 
Constantine**  therefore  enacted  it  into  a  law,  thj 
they  should  not  be  called  Christians,  but  Porphyrian: 
from  Porphyry,  that  infamous  heathen,  whose  prai 
tice  they  so  much  resembled  in  their  impious  bku 
phemies  and  reproaches  of  Christ  and  the  Christia 
reUgion.  And  in  imitation  of  this,  Theodosius  ji 
nior"  made  another  law  to  the  same  effect  agaim 
Nestorius  and  his  followers ;  that  they  should  n( 
abuse  the  name  of  Christians,  but  be  called  Simon 
ans,  from  Simon  Magus,  the  arch-heretic.  To  whic! 
we  may  add  that  decree  of  the  general  council  c 
Sardica,  in  their  sjrnodical  epistle  '* against  the  Ariani 
where  they  require  all  catholics,  not  only  to  deny  th 
Arian  bishops  the  title  of  bishops,  but  even  that  c 
Christians.  All  which  evidently  proves,  that  th 
ancients  put  a  manifest  difference  betwixt  thoa 
who  were  apostates  from  the  faith,  and  those  wh 
as  yet  had  never  made  any  solemn  profession  of  thei 
fiaith  in  baptism :  they  allowed  the  catechiunens  th 
name  of  Christians,  because  they  were  candidates  o 
heaven ;  but  they  judged  heretics  unworthy  of  tha 
name,  because  they  corrupted  the  common  faith  o 
Christians,  and  denied  the  Lord,  by  whose  nam 
they  were  called. 

4.  We  may  observe  in  the  last  place, 
that  there  were  no  Christians,  but    Penitrat»and 
what  miffht  be  reduced  to  some  one  S^T*"  • 

O  with  CM.\ 


with 

or  other  of  the  three  forementioned 
orders :  for  the  penitents,  and  energumens,  as  the^ 
called  those  that  were  possessed  with  evil  spirita 
may  be  ranked  among  the  catechumens,  being  com 
monly  treated  and  disciplined  by  the  church  in  tb 


«  See  Con.  Nic.  Can.  11.  Con.  Elibcr.  c.  12,  46,  51. 
Constit.  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  34.  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Prief.  Ca- 
tech.  n.  2. 

•  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  84.    Con.  Valent  Hispan.  c.  1. 

•  Con.  Elib.  Can.  39.  »  Con.  Const.  1.  Can.  7. 

•  Aug.  Tract.  11.  in  Job.  1 9.  p.  41.  Quod  signum  crucis 
in  fronte  habent  catechumeni,  jam  de  domo  magna  sunt, 
fed  fiant  ex  servis  filii.  Non  enim  nihil  sunt,  quia  ad  mag- 
nam  domum  pertinent 

•  Tertul.  de  PrsBscript  c.  37.  Si  bseretici  simt,  Cbris- 
tiani  esse  non  possunt. 

I*  Hieron.  Dial.  c.  Lucif.  t  2.  p.  135.      Haeretici  Cbris- 

tiani  non  sunt. Igitur  preefixum  inter  nos  habemus,  de 

hsretico  sic  loquendum  sicut  de  Gentili. 

"  Lact.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  30. 


>*  Athan.  Orat  2.  adv.  Arian.  t  1.  p.  316.  'A/ostan^ 
^jrres,  Ak  iUrl  "xpifrriavdi. 

>*  Hilar,  ad  Const.  Lib.  1.  p.  98.  Christianus  sum,  noi 
Arianus. 

■^  Const.  Imp.  £p.  ad  Episc.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit  5.  de  Hroret.  c.  66.  Damnali 
portentosae  superstitiouis  auctore  Nestorio,  nota  congm 
nominis  ejus  inuratur  gregalibus,  ne  Christianorum  app^ 
latione  abutantur:  sed  quemadmodum  Ariani  lege  divt 
memorise  Constantini  ob  similitudinem  impietatis  Porphy 
riani  k  Porphyrio  nimcupantur ;  sic  ubique  participes  ne 
fariae  scctae  Nestorii  Simoniani  vocentur.  See  the  same  ii 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  part  3.  c.  45 
Con.  t  3.  p.  1209. 

>•  Con.  Sardic.  £p.  Synod,  ap.  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 
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nme  maimer  as  they  were,  and  placed  in  the  same 
eiait  with  them ;  and  the  monks  and  other  ascetics 
mxf  be  ranked  nnder  the  common  head  of  believers, 
tlKHigfa  they  had  some  peculiar  marks  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  chnrch*  Yet  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
t»  ^peak  of  all  those  precisely  in  this  order,  and 
■der  these  heads,  but  give  each  a  distinct  and  pro- 
per place  in  this  discourse ;  speaking  here  only  of 
kfierera  in  general,  as  they  stood  distinguished 
from  the  catechumens  and  the  clergy  of  the  church, 
ad  treating  of  the  rest  as  occasion  shall  require  in 
tie  following  parts  of  this  discourse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


a  HO«E  PARTICVLAK  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  IIISTOI,  OR 
•SLIKTSBS  ;  THXIR  TITLES  OP  HONOUR  AND  PRI- 
Tn,BGB8  ABOYB  THB  CATECHUMENS. 

The  m^  m  fdekt^  being  such  as 

!■■  ■■  ^fbm-     were  baptized,  and  thereby  made  com- 

MM^oSiE    plete  and   perfect  Christians,  were 

upon  that  account  dignified  with 
several  titles  of  honour  and  marks  of  distinction 
above  the  eatechnmens.  They  were  hence  called 
fifnUpfPM,  the  illuminate.  So  the  council  of  Lao- 
Heea'  terms  those  that  were  newly  baptized,  irpo<r- 
fkntt  f^n&Hrraf,  And  Jobius  *  in  Photius,  oc  ftm- 
ti^wnii,  Aa  St  Paul  himself  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bdifewa  twice  uses  the  word  illuminate,  for  bap- 
faed,  in  the  opinion  of  most  interpreters.'  The 
iCHoo  of  the  name  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  who 
i^*  they  were  so  called,  because  their  under- 
tlindinga  were  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
«as  conaeqfiient  to  bax^tism.  For  all  the  mysteries 
•f  fdigioD  were  uuTciled  to  the  baptized,  which 
were  kept  secret  from  the  catechumens.  And  some- 
imtM  alao  baptism  was  attended  with  extraordinary 
iBwinwtiona  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  those  whom 
8t  Piml  caused  to  be  baptized  at  Ephesus :  Acts  xix. 
€f  "They  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied." 
^  2,  They  were  hence  also  styled, 

ti  lufiinifuvott  which  the  Latins  call 

imUatif  the  initiated,  that  is,  admitted 
til  the  vse  of  the  sacred  offices,  and  knowledge  of 
tbt  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 
came  that  form  of  speaking,  so  frequently 


Sects. 
And  T«A«oit 


Sects. 


used  by  St  Cbrysostom  and  other  ancient  writers,* 
when  they  touched  upon  any  doctrines  or  mys- 
teries which  the  catechumens  understood  not» 
iirafftv  oi  fufivrifiivoif  the  initiated  know  what  is 
spoken.  St  Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  imU- 
ati*  Isidore  of  Pelusium'  and  Hesychius"  call  them 
/tv?di,  and  others  panaydtytfTOi :  whence  the  catechu- 
mens have  the  contrary  names,  dftv^oif  kftitfiroi^  and 
^fivrayitfyiyrcH,  the  uninitiated,  or  unbaptized. 

3.  Believers  were  otherwise  called 
riXcfCM,  and  rfXctov/ievot,  the  perfect; 
because  they  were  consummate  Chris- 
tians, who  had  a  right  to  participate  of  the  holy 
eucharist ;  the  rb  riXciov,  as  it  is  frequently  called 
in  the  canons*  of  the  ancient  councils;  where  M 
rb  rlXf lov  IX^ttv,  and  nv  rtXitu  furixuvt  always  sig- 
nify participation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  that  sacred 
mystery  that  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  gives  us  the 
most  consummate  perfection  that  we  are  capable  of 
in  this  world. 

4.  Tertullian  adds  to  these  the  name 
of  chart  Deif  the  favourites  of  Heaven ; 
because  their  prayers  and  interces- 
sions were  powerful  with  God,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
others,  that  should  address  Heaven  by  them.  There- 
fore, in  his  instructions  to  the  penitents,  he  bids 
them,  charis  Dei  adgenictdari,  fall  down  at  the  feet 
of  those  favourites,  and  commend  their  suit  to  all 
the  brethren,  desiring  them  to  intercede  with  God 
for  them. — Tertul.  de  Fcsnit  c.  9. 

All  these  names  (and  many  others  that  might  be 
added,  which  are  obvious  to  every  reader,  such  as 
saints,  and  sons  of  God,  &c.)  were  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  and  respect  given  only  to  those  who  were 
irirbh  or  believers. 

And  hence  it  was,  that,  correspond- 
ent to  these  names,  the  Jideles  had  The  ^e^**  of 
their  peculiar  privileges  in  the  church,  pa^wJTSr  the  eu- 
above  the  catechumens.  For,  first,  it 
was  their  sole  prerogative  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
table,  and  communicate  with  one  another  in  the 
symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  at  the  altar. 
Hither  none  came,  but  such  as  were  first  initiated 
by  baptism.  Whence  the  custom  was,  before  they 
went  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  for  a  deacon  to  pro- 
claim "Ayia  ayioic.  Holy  things  for  holy  men :  Ye  cate- 
chumens, go  forth,'*  as  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, and  St  Chrysostom  and  some  others,  word  it 

2.   Another  of  their  prerogatives         g,^, 
above  catechumens,  was,  to  stay  and  pJ^eiTithe*"**" 
join  with  the  minister  in  all  the  prayers  '**""•** 


*Coa.Laodie.  Can.  a 

*PIM.  Cod.  2S2.  p.  595  et  596. 

*Sm  Grot  Hamond.  Bstim  in  Heb.  vi.  4.  et  x.  32. 

«Jvtia.  ApoL2.p.91 

'Casuiboii,  Exerc.  16.  in  Baron,  p.  399,  observes  this 
phfMe  to  oecnr  no  lets  than  fifty  times  in  St  Chrysostom 
aMdSc  Austin. 


*  Ambros.  De  his  qui  initiantur  mysteriis. 

'  Isidor.  lib.  4.  Ep.  162.  Itracivol  fivarrAi  t6  \»y6fit»ov, 

*  Hesych.  voce  fivtrrAi. 

*  God.  Ancyran.  Can.  4,  5,  6,  &c. 

^  Constit  A  post  lib.  8.  c.  8  et  12.   Chrysost   Horn, 
in  Parab.  de  Filio  Prodig.  t.  6.  fin  Tic  twv  KaTJixov/Al* 
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of  the  church;  which  the  catechumens  were  not 
allowed  to  do.  For  in  the  ancient  service  of  the 
church,  there  were  no  prayers  preceding  the  com- 
munion office ;  but  only  such  as  particularly  related, 
either  to  the  several  classes  of  penitents,  or  the 
energumenif  that  is,  x)erson8  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  or  the  catechumens  themselves.  When 
these  prayers  were  ended,  the  catechumens  and  all 
others  were  conunanded  to  withdraw,  and  then  be- 
gan the  communion  service  at  the  altar;  where 
none  were  admitted  so  much  as  to  be  spectators, 
save  those  who  were  to  communicate  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  For  to  join  in  prayers  and  participation  of  the 
eucharist  were  then  privileges  of  the  same  persons ; 
and  no  one  was  qualified  for  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  that  was  not  qualified  for  the  communion. 

^^^  7  3.  More  particularly,  the  use  of  the 

LidTjriJiM*?*  Lord's  prayer  was  the  sole  preroga- 
25".5^^hS«  tive  of  the  iriTdi,  or  beUevers.  For 
w7^^^'^^  then  it  was  no  crime,  or  argument  of 
"^  weakness,  or  want  of  the  Spirit,  to  use 

it ;  but  an  honour  and  privilege  of  the  most  con- 
smnmate  and  perfect  Christians.  The  catechumens 
were  not  allowed  to  say, "  Our  Father,"  till  they 
had  first  made  themselves  sons  by  regeneration  in 
the  waters  of  baptism.  This  is  expressly  said  by  St 
Chrysostom, "  St  Austin,"  Theodoret,"  and  several 
others.  And  for  this  reason,  Chrysostom  ^  caUs  it 
tix^  ircTwv;  and  St  Austin,"  oratio  fdeUum^  the 
prayer  of  the  regenerate,  or  believers ;  because  it  was 
their  privilege  and  birthright :  it  was  given  to  them 
as  their  property,  he  says,**  and  therefore  they  made 
use  of  it ;  having  a  right  to  say, "  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven,"  who  were  bom  again  to  such  a  Fa- 
ther, by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

g^  ^  4.  Lastly,  they  were  admitted  to  be 

mJerftohSTdt  auditors  of  all  discourses  made  in  the 
SSr;;o"fKii  mp.  church,  even  those  that  treated  of 
terk.  of  rriigioo.  -  ^g  ^^^  abstruse  points  and  profound 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion;  which  the 
catechumens  were  strictly  prohibited  from  hearing. 


The  catechmnens  were  allowed  to  hear  the  S 
tures,  and  the  ordinary  popular  discourses  that 
made  upon  them ;  which  was  no  more  than 
some  councils  "  allow  even  to  Jews  and  Gem 
for  in  those  discourses  they  never  treated  pi 
of  their  mysteries,  but  in  such  a  covert  way,  a 
catechumens  could  not  imderstand  them, 
when  the  catechmnens  were  dismissed,  then 
discoursed  more  openly  of  their  mysteries  befoi 
JideleSf  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  the  sole 
tors  of  such  discourses.  This  we  learn  fron 
Ambrose ;  **  who  says,  his  common  discourses  t 
unbaptized  were  only  upon  points  of  morality 
when  they  were  baptized,  then  was  the  time  to 
to  them  the  mysteries  and  sacraments  of  religioi 
have  discoursed  to  them  of  those  things  before 
been  more  like  exposing  mysteries  than  expla: 
them.  St  Austin  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  ii 
of  his  sermons  '•  to  the  newly  baptized :  Having 
dismissed  the  catechumens,  says  he,  we  have  reU 
you  only  to  be  our  hearers,  because,  beside  1 
things  which  belong  to  all  Christians  in  com 
we  are  now  to  discourse  more  particularly  o 
heavenly  mysteries,  or  sacraments ;  which  non 
qualified  to  hear,  but  such  as  by  God's  gift  are  i 
partakers  of  them.  And  therefore  ye  ought  to 
therii  with  the  greater  reverence,  by  how  i 
more  sublime  those  doctrines  are,  which  are 
mitted  only  to  the  baptized  and  believing  and 
than  those  which  the  catechumens  also  are 
to  hear.  Theodoret*  takes  notice  of  the  sam- 
tinction  made  in  their  discourses,  according  t 
difierence  of  their  auditors ;  saying.  We  disc 
obscurely  of  Divine  mysteries  before  the  unbap 
but  when  they  are  departed,  we  speak  plain 
the  baptized.  From  all  which  it  is  evident, 
the  Jideles  were  singled  out,  as  the  only  propc 
ditors  fit  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  sublime 
trines  and  mysteries  of  religion.  And  in  thes* 
the  like  privileges,  consisted  their  prerogative  i 
the  catechumens. 


"  Chrytoft.  Horn.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 

"  Aug.  Horn.  29.  de  Verb.  Apost 

»  Tbeodor.  Epit  Div.  Dofpn.  c.  28. 

*«  Chrysost.  Horn.  10.  in  Colos.  p.  1385. 

"  Aug.  Enchirid.  c.  71. 

1*  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxlii.  Orabant  utique  jam  fideles, 
jam  apostoli.  Nam  ista  oratio  Dominica  magis  fidelibus 
datur. 

Id.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  71.    De  quotidianig,  brevi- 

bu8,  levibusque  peccatis quotidiana  oratio  fidelium 

satisfacit  Eorum  est  eoim  dicere,  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in 
coelit ;  qui  jam  Patri  tali  regenerati  sunt,  ex  aqua  et  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto. 

"  Con.  Carthag.  4.  Can.  84.  Ut  episcopua  nullum  pro- 
hibeat  ingredi  ecclesiam,  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  live  Gen- 
tilem,  sive  haereticum,  »ive  Judseum,  usque  ad  nuBsam 
catechumenorum. 


I*  Ambroa.  de  his  qui  mysteriis  initiantur,  c.  1.      £ 

ralibui  quotidianum  sermonem  habuimus. Nu 

mysteriis  dicere  tempus  admonet,  atque  ipsam  sacrai 
rum  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  baptismum  si  putas 
insinuandam  nondum  initiatis,  prodidisse  potius  quae 
disse  sBstimaremur. 

**  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytos  in  Append,  t.  10.  ] 
Dimissis  jam  catechumenis,  vos  tantum  ad  audiendi 
tinuimus :  quia  prseter  ilia,  quse  omnes  Christianos  < 
nit  in  commune  servare,  specialiter  de  coelestibus  my 
locuturi  sumus,  quae  audire  non  possunt,  nisi  qui  ea  d( 
jam  Domino  perceperunt.  Tanto  ergo  majore  rev« 
debetis  audire  qude  dicimus,  quanto  majora  ista  sun 
solis  baptizatis  et  fidelibus  auditoribus  committuntur ; 
ilia  quae  etiam  catechumeni  audire  consueverunt. 

»  Theod.  Qusest.  15.  in  Num. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

or  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWIXT  THE  LAITT  AND 
CLEKOT  ;  AND  OF  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THAT  DIS- 
TINCTION. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great 
iw>M«r'ociMt^  body  of  the  Christian  church,  the 

fme  canted  laifi,  to       ^,;  _  .  _ 

t^^'Stdm^  ./»»<wc»i  as  opposed  to  the  catecha- 
mens :  we  are  now  to  view  them  in 
another  relation,  as  contradistinct  to  the  clergy: 
in  which  relation  they  went  by  other  names,  such 
M  those  of  laid,  laymen ;  jSuaruc^,  seculars ;  idt&Tcu, 
private  men.  The  most  common  and  ancient  name 
was  that  of  kneif  which  every  where  occurs  in  the 
iiitiiigs  of  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  TertuUian,  and 
others  of  the  third  century:  which  is  a  thing  so 
efident,  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  this  distinc- 
tkm,  Bigaltins,*  Sahnasius,  and  Selden,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  dispute  it,  but  only  say,  there  was  originally 
BO  sueh  distinction  in  the  church,  but  that  it  is  a 
novelty,  and  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
of  the  third  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and  Tertul- 
fian  lived. 

This  accusation  reflects  highly  upon 
St  Cyprian,  and  other  holy  martyrs 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  as  far 
horn  the  ambition  that  is  charged 
ipoQ  tfaem,  as  the  authors  are  from  truth  that  bring 
dbe  dharge.  For  indeed  the  distinction  was  none 
of  their  inventing;  but  derived  from  the  Jewish 
dtmch,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by  the  apos- 
des  themselves.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,*  speaking 
of  Sl  John,  says,  that,  after  his  return  from  banish- 
meat  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  he  settled  at  Ephesus ; 
vfaenee  being  often  invited  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
hg  regions,  he  ordained  them  bishops,  and  set  apart 
such  men  for  the  clergy,  as  were  signified  to  him  by 
die  Holy  Ghost.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  name 
^i^^»  clergy,  was  always  a  peculiar  title  of  those 
dttt  were  set  apart  for  the  ministry  and  service  of 
God.  And  that  this  distinction  came  from  the 
Jewish  chnrch,  is  evident  from  what  Clemens  Ro- 
B*  says  of  the  Jewish  economy;  that  as  the 
piiest  had  his  office  assigned  him,  and  the 
priests  also  their  proper  station,  and  the  Levites 
dieir  peculiar  service;  so  laymen  in  hke  manner 
mder  the  obligation  of  precepts  proper  for 
These  instances  evidently  prove,  that  a 
fiitinetion  was  always  observed  in  these  names, 
ki^  and  clergy,  from  the  first  foundation  of  tiie 
Christian  church. 


ES^ 


There  is  but  one  objection  of  any 
moment  against  this,  which  is  taken  i^^V*?JSiSS. 
from  the  words  of  St  Peter,  where  he 
bids  the  elders  of  the  church  not  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage.  The  original  is,  fitio*  itg  KaraKvpuifovrtc  t&v 
KKilpiavy  which  (as  some  learned  critics*  observe) 
may  as  weU  signify  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
as  the  people.  But  admit  that  it  means  the  people ; 
this  is  no  more  than  is  said  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  are  called  God's  cX^poc,  and  Xa^c  cycXqpoci  his 
inheritance,  or  his  clergy,  Deut  iv.  20;  ix.  29;  as 
both  the  Jews  and  Christians  were,  in  opposition  to 
the  heathen :  notwithstanding  which,  God  had  his 
peculiar  cX^poc  among  his  own  people,  who  were 
his  lot  or  inheritance,  and  distinguished  by  that 
name  from  the  Udci,  or  remaining  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  we  have  observed  before  in  the  name 
marhi, Jideles,  or  believers;  all  persons  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  were  called  believers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  infidels  and  pagans ;  but  when  they  would 
distinguish  one  order  of  men  in  the  church  from 
another,  then  the  name  believers  was  given  pecu- 
liarly to  such  as  were  baptized,  and  the  rest  were 
called  catechimiens :  so  here,  all  Christian  people 
are  God's  cX^poc,  his  lot,  his  inheritance,  or  his 
clergy;  but  when  his  ministers  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  church, 
then  the  name  clerici,  or  clergy,  was  their  appropri- 
ate titie,  and  the  name  of  the  other,  laymen. 

And  this  observation  will  help  to 
set  another  sort  of  persons  rierht,  who     a  di«tineu<in  ta 

-  _  ,      *,  ,  ,         the  offlc«  oflaity 

confound  not  only  the  names,  but  the  JJ^jSp  •**■'■ 
offices  of  laity  and  clergy  together; 
and  plead,  that  originally  there  was  no  distinction 
between  them.  The  name  of  priesthood,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  given  in  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people,  1  Pet  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  6 ;  but  so  it 
was  to  the  Jewish  people,  Exod.  xix.  6,  "  Ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  na- 
tion." Yet  every  one  knows,  that  the  offices  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  among  the  Jews  were  very  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  common  people,  not  by 
usiupation,  but  by  God's  appointment  And  so  it 
was  among  Christians,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  church.  Wherever  any  number  of  converts 
were  made,  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  being 
formed  into  an  organical  church,  a  bishop,  or  a 
presbyter,  with  a  deacon,  was  ordained  to  minister 
to  them,  as  Epiphanius*  delivers  from  the  ancient 
histories  of  the  church.  The  same  may  be  observed 
in  the  forementioned  passage  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  where  he  says  St  John  ordained  bishops 
and  other  clergy,  in  the  churches  which  he  regu- 
lated, by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Hence 


I  Rigmlt.  NoC  in  Cypr.  Ep.  3. 

'  drm.  Alexand.  Quis  Dives  salvetur,  ap.  Combefis. 
Auettf.  Novias.  p.  185.  et  ap.  Eiiieb.  lib.  3.  c.  23.     KXi^pw 


*  CIcm.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  ad  Corinth,  n.  40.  6  XaUdt  ay9pm* 
xov  Tols  XaticoTc  'wpoirrdyiiaviv  iiStrai. 

*  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cyprian. 

*  Epiphan.  Hsr.  75.    Aeriao.  n.  5. 
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it  is  that  Ignatius  so  frequently  in  all  his  epistles 
charges  the  people  to  do  nothing  without  the 
bishops/  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Tertullian'  says 
it  was  customary  among  heretics  to  confound  the 
offices  of  clergy  and  laity  together :  they  made  one 
a  bishop  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  a 
deacon,  and  to-morrow  a  reader ;  to-day  a  presby- 
ter, and  to-morrow  a  layman.  For  laymen  among 
them  performed  the  offices  of  the  priesthood.  But 
this  was  not  the  custom  of  the  catholic  church. 
For,  as  St  Jerom*  observes,  they  reckoned  that  to 
be  no  church  which  had  no  priests.  They  were  of 
no  esteem  with  them,  who  were  both  laymen  and 
bishops  together.  And  by  this  we  may  judge  how 
ingenuously  they  deal  with  St  Jerom  and  Tertul- 
lian, who  sdlege  their  authorities  to  prove  that  every 
Christian  is  as  much  a  priest  as  another.  St  Je- 
rom indeed  says,*  there  is  a  laical  priesthood ;  but 
then  he  explains  himself  to  mean  no  more  by  that 
than  Christian  baptism,  whereby  we  are  made  kings 
and  priests  to  God.  And  Tertullian**  grants  no 
other  priesthood  to  laymen,  save  that  they  may  bap- 
tize in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  when  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  can  be  had ;  which  was  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church ;  but  does  by  no  means  confound  the  offices 
of  laity  and  clergy  together,  unless  any  one  can 
think  cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary  all'  one. 
The  ancient  historians,  Socrates  and  Ruffin,"  teU 
us,  that  Frumentius  and  ^desius,  two  young  men, 
who  had  no  external  call  or  conmiission  to  preach 
the  gospel,  being  carried  captive  into  India,  con- 
verted the  nation,  and  settled  several  churches 
among  them.  And  the  same  Socrates  **  and  The- 
odoret  say,  that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by 
a  captive  woman,  who  made  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  nation  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their  people. 
Yet  a  man  would  argue  very  weakly,  that  should 
hence  conclude,  that  therefore  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction betwixt  clergy  and  laity  in  the  primitive 
church,  or  that  laymen  might  preach  without  a 
call,  and  women  ordain  ministers  of  the  gospeL 
The  author  of  the  Conmients  upon  St  Paul's  Epis- 


tles, imder  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,"  seems  to  say 
indeed,  that  at  first  all  Christ's  disciples  were  clergy, 
and  had  all  a  general  commission  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  baptize :  but  that  was  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  world,  and  before  any  multitude  of  people 
were  gathered,  or  churches  founded,  wherein  to 
make  a  distinction.  But  as  soon  as  the  church  be- 
gan to  spread  itself  over  the  world,  and  sufficient 
numbers  were  converted  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  society ;  then  rulers  and  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  were  appointed  among  them,  and  a  dis- 
tinction made,  that  no  one,  no,  not  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  might  presume  to  meddle  with  any 
office  not  conmiitted  to  him,  and  to  which  he  knew 
himself  not  ordained.  So  that,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
names  and  offices  of  laymen  and  cleigy  were  always 
distinct  from  one  another  from  the  first  foundation 
of  Christian  churches. 

The  laymen  were  distinguished  also  g,^  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Pumiedh  seculars,  eiS^IIS., 
from  /3(oc,  which  signifies  a  secular  •*"**•* 
life.  And  by  this  title  they  are  discerned  not  only 
from  the  clergy,  but  also  from  the  ascetics,  and 
those  of  a  more  retired  life,  who  bid  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  disburdened  themselves  of  all  secular 
cares  and  business.  Thus  St  Chrysostom,*^  exhort- 
ing aU  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  says.  Let  no  man 
think  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  I  am  a  secular, 
&9^p  PMTyshc,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  those  that  have  retired  from  the 
world,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  tope 
of  the  mountains.  And  in  another  place,  com- 
menting on  those  words  of  St  Paul,  '*Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  he  says,  Thia 
command  is  given  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  mcHikfli 
and  not  to  the  seculars  only.**  And  so  they  are 
styled  in  the  author**  who  goes  under  the  name  of 
Justin  Mart3rr,  and  others. 

In  some  writers  they  are  termed 
Idi&raif  private  men,  as  being  only  in      And  i6<firM. 
a  private  capacity,  and  not  acting  as 
public  ministers.    So  it  was  another  name  to  dis- 


*  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6  et  7.  £p.  ad  Trail,  n.  2. 
Ep.  ad  Philad.  n.  7. 

*  TertuL  de  Prasscript.  c.  41.  Alius  hodie  episcopus, 
crai  alius:  hodie  diaconus,  qui  eras  lector:  hodie  presby- 
ter, qui  eras  laicus.  Nam  et  laicis  sacerdotalia  munera  in- 
jungunt 

'  HieroD.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  t  2.  p.  145.  Ecclesia  non 
est  qu8B  Qon  habet  sacerdotes.  Ibid.  Omissis  paucis  ho- 
munculis,  qui  ipsi  sibi  et  laici  sunt  et  episcopi. 

*  Hieron.  ibid.  p.  136.  Sacerdotium  laici,  id  est,  bap- 
tisma.  Scriptum  est  enim,  Regnum  et  sacerdotes  nos  fe- 
cit, &c. 

••  Tertul.  Exhort,  ad  Cast.  c.  7.  Nonne  et  laici  sacer- 
dotes sumus  ?  Scriptum  est,  Regnum  quoque  nos  et  sacer- 
dotes Deo  et  Patri  suo  fecit. Ubi  ecclesiastic!  ordinis 

est  consessus,  et  offert  et  tioguit  sacerdos,  qui  est  ibi,  solus. 


Bed  ubi  tres,  ecclesia  est ;  licet  laici. 

"  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9.    SocraL  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

^  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  20.  'Afuportpoi  taipvKtt  tov  XpurrdS, 
&c.    Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  23. 

^  Ambros.  sive  Hilar.  Diacon.  Com.  in  Eph.  ir.  p.  948L 
Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  multiplicaretur,  omnibus  inter  imtia 
concessum  est  et  evangelizare,  et  baptizare,  et  Scripturat  ia 
ecclesia  ezplanare.  At  ubi  autem  omnia  loco  circumpleza  est 
ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  et  rectores  et  cseteia 
officia  in  ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata,  ut  nullus  de  clero  aaderet^ 
qui  ordinatus  non  esset,  prssumere  officium  quod  sciret  dob 
sibi  creditum. 

"  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  Lax.  t.  5. 

"  Chrys.  Hom.  23.  in  Rom.  towtu  itaT&mTat  Itptvn, 
Kol  fiovaxoUj  oixl  toIc  /Stwriicoiv  fi6vov. 

1*  Just  M.  Resp.  ad.  Quest.  19.  rip  fiiuritcw  AyBpAir^,  &c 
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tmguish  them  from  the  clergy,  who  were  in  the 

public  office  and  employment  of  the  church.    St. 

Chiysoetom"  and  Theodoret"  say  the  word  ^icSriyc 

is  so  used  hy  St  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  which 

we  translate  "nnleamed;"  but  they  say  it  signifies 

>    BO  more  than  a  layman,  or  one  in  a  private  capacity, 

•    whether  learned  or  unlearned,  who  is  not  a  public 

t    nmiiBter  of  the  church.    And  so  Origen  also  uses 

h   the  name  UtSrcu,  not  for  persons  unlearned,  but  for 

kl  Itymen,  who  had  power,  as  weU  as  other  Christians, 

9>  to  east  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ.**    And 

?  Synesins  opposes  the  names  ISwtm  and  Upttt  to  one 

>?  another,  making"  the  one  to  denote  those  who 

:•  onmstered  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  church,  and 


1>- 
be 


die  other,  those  who  had  no  such  office,  but  served 
God  only  in  a  private  capacity,  as  laymen.  Whence 
aiw,  speaking  of  some  clergymen  who  deserved  to 
he  degraded,  he  says"  they  were  to  be  treated  pub- 
licly by  all,  itfc  dvTtKpvQ  Uturai,  as  mere  private  men, 
that  is,  no  longer  as  clergymen,  but  laymen.  Whence 
we  may  collect,  that  this  was  a  common  name  for 
aO  such  as  had  no  public  office  or  ministry  in  the 
cinrcu. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  persons  who 
vwtpnwwp^  had  any  public  employment  in  the 
church  were  called  by  the  common 
name  of  derici;  which  name  at  first  was  given  only 
to  the  three  superior  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  because  there  were  then  no  other  orders  in 
the  church.  But  in  the  third  century  many  in- 
ftrior  orders  were  appointed,  as  subservient  to  the 
deacon's  office,  such  as  sub-deacons,  acolythists, 
naders,  &c.  And  then  those  also  had  the  common 
itaie  of  eleriei  too,  having  no  further  concern  with 
aeenlar  afl&irs,  but  wholly  attending  the  service  of 
the  church.  St  Cyprian  always  gives  these  the 
■aaae  of  derici;^  as,  where  he  speaks  of  Optatus  a 
sob-deacon,  and  Saturus  a  reader,  he  styles  them 
both  dertci.  The  ordinations  of  such  he*  calls  or- 
HaaUoneg  derica.  And  hence  the  letters  which  he 
had  occasion  to  send  to  foreign  parts  by  their  hands 
had  the  name  of  UiertB  cJerica,*^  Lucian  the  martyr, 
and  Cyprian's  contemporary,  speaks  in  the  same 
style  concerning  exorcbts  and  readers.* 


The  council  of  Nice  itself*  gives  the  appellation 
of  KXijpoQ  to  others  besides  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  And  the  third  council  of  Carthage  made 
a  canon  "  on  purpose  to  confirm  the  title  to  them. 

Yea,  the  same  council"  seems  rather 
to  appropriate  the  name  clerici  to  the     The  nanw  eitria 

,     _  •onwtimn  appro* 

inferior  orders,  by  way  of  distinction  pj«t«tou»«iiift«ior 
from  the  superior,  first  naming  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  then  the  clerici,  or 
clerks ;  that  is,  the  inferior  orders.  And  the  same 
is  done  by  St.  Ambrose,*  and  Hilary*  under  his 
name,  more  expressly,  who  speak  of  the  clerici  as 
distinct  from  the  deacons.  As  also  Epiphanius,* 
who,  speaking  of  those  that  lapsed  in  Egypt  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  he  says,  some  of  them  were 
soldiers,  some  clerks  of  divers  orders,  some  pres- 
byters, and  some  deacons.  Where  the  eleriei  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  firom  presbyters  and  deacons. 
And  so  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,*  and  many  other 
places. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  name  clerici 
and  clerus,  St   Jerom*  rightly  ob-    Th^wawnofth. 

name  deriti, 

serves,  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek 
jcX^poc,  which  signifies,  a  lot ;  and  thence,  he  says, 
God's  ministers  were  called  clerici,  either  because 
they  are  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  Lord,  or  because 
the  Lord  is  their  lot,  that  is,  their  inheritance. 
Others*  think  some  regard  was  had  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  choosing  persons  into  sacred  offices  by 
lot,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  which  is  not 
improbable,  though  that  custom  never  generally 
prevailed  among  Christians,  as  shall  be  showed 
hereafter. 

There  is  another  name  for  the  cler- 
gy, very  conmionly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ancient  councils,  which  is  that  of 
canonici,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Kavtltv, 
which  signifies,  among  other  things,  the  roll  or  cata- 
logue of  every  church,  wherein  the  names  of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  were  written,  and  which  was  as  it  were 
the  rule  of  knowing  to  what  church  they  belonged. 
In  this  sense  the  word  kovuv  is  often  used  by  the 
council  of  Nice.*  The  council  of  Antioch*  calls  it 
Jytoc  Kavdfv,  the  sacred  roll ;  the  Apostolical  Canons, 


Sect  10. 
AUthedcr^r 
called  eanomci. 


'  Chrys.  Horn.  35.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  UtttTtiv  ik  \aiK6u  \iyti. 

■  TWod.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  liiarrny  <caXct  t6v  kv 
^  Xmi/Km  TieyiunTi  Tvrayiiivoy. 

■Origl  cont.  Celt.  lib.  7.  p.  334. 

*  STiies.  Ep.  54.  ad.  Theoph.  p.  144. 

■  %jmm.  Ep.  67.  p.  259. 

>Cjpr.  Ep.  21  al.  29.  ed.  Ox.  Quoniam  oportuit  me  per 
chocM  aeribeie,  ftc,  fecissa  me  sciatis  lectorem  Saturum, 
at  hfpodiacoDiim  Optatum. 

*  Id.  Ep.  33..al.  Sa     *«  See  Fell  Not  in  Cjpr.  Ep.  23. 
"  Locian.  Ep.  17.  al  23.  ap.  Cypr.  Preesente  de  clero, 

eft  exorcista,  at  lectore,  Lucianui  icripsit 

*  Con.  Nic  can.  3. 

'Coo.  Carth.3.  can.  21.  Clericorum  nomen  etiam  lee- 
tana,  et  psalmistae,  et  oetiarii  retineant. 


"  Coo.  Carth.  3.  c.  15.  Placuit  ut  episcopi,  et  presbyteri, 
et  diaconi,  vel  clerici  non  sinC  conductores. 

"  Ambr.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  3.  Aliud  est  quod  ab 
episcopo  requirit  Deus,  aliud  quod  a  presbytero,  et  aliud 
quod  a  diacono,  et  aliud  quod  a  clerico,  et  aliud  quod  a  laico. 

**  Pseud.- Ambr.  in  Eph.  iv.  Nunc  neque  diaconi  in  po- 
pulo  praeUicant,  neque  clerici  vel  laici  baptizant. 

»  Epiphan.  Hser.  68.  Melet. 

*  Con.  Laodic.  can.  20. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Cleros  graecd,  sors  latiod 
appellatur:  propterca  vocautur  clerici,  vel  quia  de  sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  ipse  Dominus  sors,  id  est,  pars  cleri- 
corum est. 

"  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  §  15. 

»  Con.  Nic.  can.  16,  17,  19.  »•  Con.  Antioch.  c.  1. 
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cariXoyoc  upangbc,^  the  catalogue  of  the  clergy. 
Which  is  the  same  that  Sidonius  ApoUinaris"  calls 
aOnu :  and  the  council  of  Agde,"  by  the  name  of 
mabricula ;  and  St  Austin,^  tabula  clericorum. 
Now  because  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  were  en- 
rolled in  this  catalogue,  or  canon,  they  were  hence 
called  eanonici.  As  in  St  Cyril/*  KavoviK&v  irapw- 
via  signifies  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  And  Kavovt- 
kU  ^aXrai,  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,^  signifies  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  ordered  to  sing  in  the  church. 
And  so  generally  in  the  councils  of  Nice^  and 
Antioch,  tA  iv  rif  xav^m,  is  put  to  denote  the  clergy 
of  the  church.  And  upon  the  same  account  all 
others,  whose  names  were  set  down  in  the  church's 
books,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  maintenance  from 
the  church,  were  called  by  the  same  name,  eanonici, 
such  as  the  monks,  virgins,  widows,  &c.  whom  St 
Basil  ^  speaks  of  under  this  name,  as  Balsamon 
and  Zonaras  understand  him. 


IccLll. 


of  tht  MuactiMry. 


I  pass  over  many  other  names  of 
the  clergy,  which  are  obvious  to  every 
reader;  such  as  that  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  Ugarixlrtf  or  rcJ^  Uparcin},  the  holy  order,  &c. 
and  shall  but  take  notice  of  one  more,  which  rarcl] 
occurs  any  where  but  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whi 
gives  the  clergy,  especially  the  superior  clergy,  thi 
name  of  rali^  rov  fiiffiaroc,  the  order  of  the  sano 
tuary.^  Which  name  was  given  them  from  theii 
privilege  of  entering  into  that  part  of  the  churcl) 
where  the  altar  stood,  which  (as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  churches)  was  called  fiiifia  ot 
bparelov,  the  sanctuary.  Hither  none  might  coni6 
but  the  clergy,  who  were  therefore  called  the  ordei 
of  the  sanctuary.  Whence,  in  the  same  author,^ 
Tif  piiftari  irpoaayuv,  signifies  to  give  a  man  ordinA* 
tion,  or  make  him  a  clergyman.  And  6  &w6  Pri§ut% 
roc,  is  one  of  the  sacred  order,*'  or  one  of  thi 
clergy. 


w  Can.  Aportol.  c.  13,  14, 15,  50,  &c. 

"  SidoD.  lib.  6.  £p.  8.  Nomen  lectorum  albus  nuper 
excepit. 

"  Con.  Agathent.  can.  2.  Retcripti  in  matricula  gradum 
auum  dignitatemque  suscipiant. 

«•  Aug.  Horn.  50.  de  Diversis,  t  10.  p.  525.  Delebo 
eum  de  tabula  clericorum. 


«>  Cyrfl.  Praf.  Catech.  n.  3. 

**  Con.  Laodic.  can.  J  5.. 

«  Con.  Antioch.  can.  2  et  6.    Con.  Nic.  can.  16  et  17. 

**  Basil.  Ep.  Canonic,  c.  6. 

^  Nas.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  BasiL  p.  336. 

*•  Id.  Orat  19.  de  Fun.  Patr. 

»  Nax.  Orat  19.  p.  310  et  311.    Orat  2a  p.  351. 


BOOK  11. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH, 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THX   OBIGINAL   OF  BISHOPS;    Ain>  THAT  THEY  WERE  ▲  DISTINCT   OBDEB   FBOH 
FBBSBYTSBS   IK   THE   FBIMITIYE   CHUBCH. 


Wb  have  hitherto  considered  the  cler- 
gy in  general,  as  distinct  from  the 
laity,  and  come  now  to  examine  by 
what  names  or  offices  they  were  dis- 
giiished  from  one  another.  And  here  the  most 
cient  distinction  that  occurs,  is  that  of  the  superior 
Tgy  into  the  three  distinct  orders  of  bishops,  pres- 
ten,  and  deacons.  That  there  were  no  other  orders 
the  church  but  these  three  at  first,  will  be  evi- 
Qced  in  its  proper  place,  when  I  come  to  give  an 
count  of  the  first  rise  and  original  of  the  in- 
ior  orders ;  and  that  deacons  were  always  a  sacred 
d  standing  order,  will  be  proved  likewise  when  I 
eak  particularly  of  them.  Here  then  it  remains, 
at  our  inquiry  be  made  only  into  the  distinction 
twixt  the  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  And 
Bs,  so  &r  as  concerns  matter  of  fact  and  the  prac- 
)c  of  the  church,  (which  is  the  thing  I  have  under- 
ken  to  give  an  account  of,)  will  be  most  fairly  and 
Dy  resolved,  by  considering  only  these  three  things : 
That  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church  always 
eak  of  these  as  distinct  orders.  2.  That  they  de- 
re  the  original  of  bishops  from  Divine  authority  and 
nstoHcal  constitution.  3.  That  they  give  us  par- 
adar  accounts  and  catalogues  of  such  bishops  as 
oe  first  settled  and  consecrated,  in  the  new-founded 
mrcbes,  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  things,  I 
Hi  premise  one  particular,  to  avoid  all  ambiguity ; 
ai  I  take  the  word  order  in  that  sense  as  the  an- 
entB  use  it,  and  not  as  many  of  the  schoolmen  do, 
ho,  far  reasons  of  their  own,  distinguish  between 
ider  and  jurisdiction,  and  make  bishops  and  pres- 


byters to  be  one  and  the  same  order,  only  differing 
in  power  and  jurisdiction.  This  distinction  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  among  whom  the  words, 
order,  degree,  office,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  when 
they  speak  of  the  superiority  of  bishops  above  pres- 
byters, mean  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  the 
power  of  the  supreme  governors  of  the  church,  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  their  ordination,  over  presbyters, 
who  are  to  do  nothing  but  in  subordination  to  them. 
St  Jerom,  who  will  be  allowed  to  speak  the  sense  of 
the  ancients,  makes  no  difference  in  these  words, 
ordoj  graduSf  officium,  but  uses  them  promiscuously, 
to  signify  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops  above 
presbyters  and  the  whole  church,  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  very  essence  of  their  order.  There- 
fore sometimes  he  calls  them  different  orders,  as  in 
his  book  against  Jovinian,*  where  he  says,  that  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  high  priests  are 
one  order,  the  priests  another,  and  the  Levites  ano- 
ther. So  in  his  Epistles  to  Rusticus,'  and  Fabiola,' 
where  he  joins  ordo  and  gradua  together.  In  other 
places  he  uses  the  word  gradus  only.  As  in  his 
Epistle  to  Eustochium,*  he  calls  presbyters  priests  of 
the  inferior  degree ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  Heliodore,* 
deacons  the  third  degree ;  and  in  his  Comment  upon 
Micah,'  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  degrees  in 
the  church.  At  other  times  he  expresses  his  mean- 
ing by  the  word  offices.  As  where  he  says,'  that 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  are  not  names  of 
men's  merits,  but  of  their  offices.  So  that  it  is  all 
one,  according  to  St  Jerom,  whether  we  say  the 
order,  or  the  degree,  or  the  office,  or  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop :  for  all  these  are  intended 


I  Hieroo.  coot.  JoYin.  lib.  2.  p.  89.  In  Veteri  Testamento 
ta  NoTO  alium  ordinem  pontifex  tenet,  alium  sacerdotes, 
mm  Lerits. 

'Id.  Ep.  ad  Rustic,  t  1.  p.  46.  Singuli  ecclesiarHm 
liieopi,  giDgoli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi,  et 
ns  ordo  ecdesiasticus  suis  rectoribus  nititur. 
"  U.  ad  FabioL  de  42.  Mansion.  Israel  t  3.  p.  44.  Ip- 
■  secundi  ordinis  intelligimus  praeceptores,  Luca  evan. 
tea  tcftaate,  duodecim  fuisse  apostolos,  et  septuaginta 
inpalos  minoris  gradus. 

*Ep.  27.  ad  Eostoch.    Aderant  Uierosolymarum  et  ali- 
C 


arum  urbium  episcopi,  et  sacerdotum  inferioris  gradus,  et 
Levitarum  innumerabilis  multitudo. 

*  Ep.  1.  ad  Heliodor.    Non  minorem  in  tertio  gradu  ad- 
bibuit  diligentiam,  &c. 

*  Com.  in  Mic.  vii.  p.  162.   Non  hoc  dico,  quod  istiusmodi 
gradibus  in  ecclesia  non  debeatis  esse  subject i. 

'  Cont.  Jovin.  lib.  1.  p.  41.    Episcopus,  presbyter,  etdia- 

conus  non  sunt  meritorum  nomina,  sed  officiorum. 

Si  diaconus  sanctior  episcopo  suo  fuerit,  non  ex  eo  quod  in- 
ferior gradu  est,  apud  Christum  deterior  est. 
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to  express  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  authority  of 
bishops  over  their  presbyters  and  the  whole  church. 
And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  order,  in  this  dis- 
course, to  express  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  con- 
cerning the  different  powers  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  church. 

Now  that  there  was  such  a  distinc- 
Theonirrorbi.     tiou  always  obscrvcd  in  the  church, 

•hop*  alwxys  owned  •»-•  i  .  * 

iLt  of'"Sb  teS.  ^  evident,  1st,  From  the  testimony  of 
the  most  ancient  writers,  who  speak 
of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  as  distinct  de- 
grees in  the  church,  and  the  two  latter  as  subordinate 
to  the  first  The  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to  this 
purpose*  are  so  full  and  evident,  that  nothing  was 
ever  pretended  to  be  said  against  them,  save  only 
that  they  are  not  the  genuine  remains  of  that  ancient 
author ;  which  has  been  so  often  considered  and  re- 
plied to  by  learned  men,*  that  there  is  no  pretence 
left  to  favour  such  an  imagination.  The  citations 
are  too  numerous  to  be  here  inserted  at  large,  and 
therefore  I  shall  only  give  the  reader  a  specimen  in 
one  single  testimony,  by  which  he  may  judge  of  all 
the  rest  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  he  ex- 
horts them'*  to  do  all  things  in  unity,  under  the 
bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  pres- 
byters in  the  place  of  the  apostolical  senate,  and  the 
deacons  to  whom  is  conmiitted  the  ministry  and 
service  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Ignatius,"  lately  published  from  an  ancient  Greek 
copy,  speaks  exactly  in  the  same  manner  of  these 
three  orders,  when  he  says,  that  as  Ignatius  was 
on  his  journey  to  Rome,  all  the  cities  and  churches 
of  Asia  sent  to  salute  him  by  their  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.  Not  long  after  these  authors 
lived  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  authority  I  cite, 
because  Blondel"  allows  it  to  be  genuine.  This 
author,  in  his  epistle  to  Justus  of  Vienna,  gives 
him  the  title  of  bishop,"  and  speaks  of  presbyters 
and  deacons  under  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  age  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian,  all  agreeing  in  the 
same  thing,  that  there  were  then  in  their  own  times 
the  different  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 


church.  There  are  here,  in  the  church,  says  Cle 
mens,"  the  different  degrees  or  progressions  o 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of  th< 
angelical  glory.  Origen  takes  notice  of  this  dia 
tinction  above  ten  times  **  in  his  works,  which  thosi 
that  please  may  read  at  large  in  Bishop  Pearson.  ] 
shall  only  recite  two  passages,  one  out  of  his  Homi 
lies  upon  St.  Luke,  written  whilst  he  was  a  layman 
where  he  says,"  that  digamy  excludes  men  from  al 
ecclesiastical  dignities ;  for  one  that  is  twice  married 
can  neither  be  made  bishop,  presbyter,  nor  deacoq 
Here  he  calls  them  different  dignities ;  in  the  othef 
place  "  he  calls  them  different  degrees,  saying,  £  ver| 
one  shall  be  punished  according  to  his  degree :  | 
the  supreme  governor  of  the  church  offends,  hi 
shall  have  the  greater  punishment  A  layman  wil 
deserve  mercy  in  comparison  of  a  deacon,  and  i 
deacon  in  comparison  of  a  presbyter.  So  thil 
bishops,  in  his  opinion,  were  then  a  degree  abovj 
presbyters  and  deacons.  Tertullian  frequently"  meai 
tions  the  same  distinction,  but  more  especially  ai 
his  book  de  Baptismo,  where  he  8a3rs,**  The  right  ci| 
baptizing  belongs  to  the  chief  priest,  who  is  th| 
bishop ;  and  after  him,  to  presbyters  and  deacon^ 
yet  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  for  th( 
honour  of  the  church,  in  the  preservation  of  whic|| 
consists  the  church's  peace.  | 

These  allegations  are  sufficient  evidences,  as  ti 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  practice  of  the  church  in  th4 
three  first  ages,  that  there  was  then  an  order  d 
chief  priests,  or  bishops,  superior  to  presbytery 
settled  and  allowed  in  the  Christian  church.  \ 

If  we  proceed  a  little  further  into  g^t^  ^^  \ 
this  inquiry,  and  examine  from  what  hM^^^t^Lttm 
original  this  appointment  came,  whe-  **^  *»^"»"«»- 
ther  from  ecclesiastical  or  apostolical  institutioiij 
which  is  another  question  concerning  matter  ^ 
fact,  that  will  in  some  measure  determine  the  righ 
also ;  the  same  authors,  with  the  unanimous  cxnn 
sent  of  all  others,  declare,  that  it  was  no  humai 
invention,  but  an  original  settlement  of  the  apostUi 
themselves,  which  they  made  by  Divine  appoint 
ment  The  order  of  bishops,  says  Tertullian,"  wheij 
it  is  traced  up  to  its  original,  will  be  found  to  haW 


■  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  2,  3,  4.  Ep.  ad  Philad.  n.  4, 
7,  10.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8  et  12.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  2,  7, 
12,  13.    Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6. 

*  PeanoD,  Vind.  Ignat.  Usier.  de  Epist  Ignat.  Voss. 
Epitt  ad  Rivet.  Coteler.  Praf.  et  Not.  in  Ignat.  Ball,  De- 
fent.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  3.  n.  6.  p.  290,  &c. 

**  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6. 

"  Martyr.  Ignat.  ap.  Grabe  Spicil.  Sncul.  2.  1 1.  p.  12. 

»  Blondcl.  Apol.  p.  18. 

^  Pint.  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vien.     Tu  vero  apud  senatoriam 

Viennam. Colobio  episcoporum  vestitus,  &c.  Pres- 

byteri  et  diaconi  te  observent. 

^*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  6.  p.  667.  'EirravOa  KarSt 
*Hi»  iKK\ficria»  irpoKOiral  iiri<rK6irmVt  trpKrpvriptav,  dm- 
Kovtov,  &c.     Id.  Panlag.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  264. 

"  Origen.  Horn.  2.  in  Num.  Horn.  2.  in  Cantic.  Horn.  6.  in 


Esai.    Horn.  5  et  16.  in  Esek.    Com.  in  Matt.  xix.  et  ; 
De  Orat.  ap.  Pearson.  V indie.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  < 

*'  Orig.  Hom.  17.  in  Luc.     Ab  ecclesiasticis  dignitatib 
non  sollim  fornicatio  sed  et  nuptin  repellunt     Neque  entu 
episcopus,  nee  presbyter,  nee  diaconus,  nee  vidua  ] 
esse  digami. 

*'  Orig.  Hom.  5.  in  Ezek.   Pro  modo  graduum  unusqidlS 
que  torquebitur,  &c. 

"  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  c.  11.    De  Fuga,  c.  11.   De  Pn»^ 
script  c.  41.  ' 

"  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  17.  Dandi  quidem  jus  habet 
mus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus :  dehinc  presbyteri  et  dim 
coni,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  ecclesii 
bonorem ;  quo  salvo  salva  pax  est 

*  Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  4.  c.  5.    Ordo  episcoporui 
ad  originem  Tecensas,  in  Joannem  stabit  auctorem. 
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St  John  for  one  of  its  authors.  This  agrees  .ex- 
actly with  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus"  has  re- 
corded of  him,  that  when  he  was  settled  at  Ephesus, 
he  went  about  the  neighbouring  regions,  ordaining 
faifihopBy  and  setting  apart  such  men  for  the  clergy 
18  were  signified  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost  These 
were  those  Asiatic  bishops  that  St  Jerom"  speaks 
oi,  who  says,  that  at  their  request  St  John  wrote 
hit  Gospel  against  the  heresies  of  Ebion  and  Cerin- 
thos.  Whence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  this 
aoooont,  the  order  of  bishops  was  settled  before  the 
canon  of  Scripture  was  concluded.  Whence  Clemens 
of  Alexandria"  further  observes,  that  there  are 
many  precepts  in  Scripture  appertaining  to  parti- 
cular sorts  of  persons,  some  to  presbyters,  some  to 
deacons,  and  some,  to  bishops  also.  Ireneeus  de- 
dares  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  there  were 
lishops  as  well  as  presbyters  in  the  apostles'  days. 
For  the  assembly  of  Miletus,  he  says,^  was  com- 
posed of  bishops  and  presbyters,  that  were  of  Ephe- 
•os  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Asia.  And 
fberefore,  agreeably  to  that  hypothesis,  he  always 
deriTes  the  succession  of  bishops  and  their  original 
from  the  apostles.  As  where  he  says,"  that  Hyginus, 
Ibhop  of  Rome,  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  episco- 
pil  succession  firom  the  apostles."  And  in  another 
place,*'  giving  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  twelve 
bishops  of  Rome  that  governed  successively  in  that 
fee  to  his  own  time,  he  says  of  Linus,  the  first  of 
Hum,  that  he  was  ordained  bishop  inmiediately  by 
die  apostles,  upon  the  first  foundation  of  the  church; 
aad  of  Eleutherius,  the  last  of  them,  that  he  was 
die  twelfth  bishop  from  the  apostles.  Tertullian" 
losiits  much  upon  the  same  argument,  &nd  makes 
a  challenge  to  all  sorts  of  heretics  upon  it :  Let 
dbem  show  ns  the  original  of  their  churches,  and 
1^  US  s  catalogue  of  their  bishops  in  an  exact  suc- 
ffininn  fiom  first  to  last,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that 
ikar  first  Inshop  had  either  some  apostle,  or  some 
ipostolieal  man,  living  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  for 
lis  anthor  or  immediate  predecessor.    For  thus  it 


S«el.  4. 
AUrtorntidogM 
of  tueh  btebopa  m 


bjUM 


is  that  apostolical  churches  make  their  reckoning. 
The  church  of  Smyrna  counts  up  to  Polycarp,  or- 
dained by  St  John ;  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Cle- 
mens, ordained  by  St  Peter ;  and  so  all  other  churches 
in  like  manner  exhibit  their  first  bishops  ordained 
by  the  apostles,  by  whom  the  apostolical  seed  was 
propagated  and  conveyed  to  others.  This  imphes 
that  the  s^ostles,  as  they  founded  churches,  settled 
bishops  in  them;  and  that  this  might  be  proved 
fix)m  the  records  and  archives  of  every  church,  the 
most  of  which  were  probably  then  remaining,  when 
TertuUian  made  this  challenge  to  all  heretics,  and 
appealed  to  these  original  records  in  behalf  of  the 
catholic  church. 

An  exact  and  authentic  catalogue 
of  these  first  foundations,  would  be  a 
very  useful  and  entertaining  thing; 
but  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  gratify  the  world  with  any  such  curiosity, 
whatever  pains  should  be  taken  about  it  Yet 
there  are  some  scattered  remains  and  fragments  to 
be  collected  out  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  will 
sufficiently  answer  our  present  design ;  which  is, 
to  evidence  that  the  apostles  settled  bishops  in  all 
churches  upon  their  first  plantation. 

To  begin  with  the  church  of  Rome:  we  have 
already  heard  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  declaring, 
that  the  apostles  ordained  a  bishop  there.  And  the 
same  is  asserted  by  St  Chrysostom,"  and  Eusebius," 
and  Ruffin,'*  and  St  Jerom,"  and  Optatus,"  and 
Epiphanius,"  and  St  Austin ;  who  says,"  If  the  or- 
der of  the  bishops  succeeding  one  another  be  of  any 
consideration,  we  take  the  surest  and  soundest  way, 
who  begin  to  number  from  St  Peter :  for  Linus 
succeeded  Peter;  and  Clemens,  Linus;  and  Ana- 
cletus,  Clemens,  &c. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  httle  difference  in  the  account 
which  these  authors  give  of  the  succession ;  for  some 
reckon  Linus  first,  then  Anacletus,  then  Clemens : 
others  begin  with  Clemens,  and  reckon  him  the  first 
in  order  from  St  Peter.    But  this  is  easily  recon- 


■  don.  Alex.  Qob  dives  talvetur.  ap.  Combefis.  Auctar. 
Mttimm.  p.  185.  et  ap.  Eiueb.  lib.  3.  c.  23. 

*  HienMuCatal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  in  Joanne.  Noviasimtu 
eannn  acripnt  evangelium,  rogatiM  ab  Asiae  episcopis. 

«Ckm.  Alex.  FaKlag.  Ub.  3.  c.  12.  p.  2&1. 

*  IicB.  lib.  S.  c.  14.     In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis  et 
fmAjtmiM,  qui  crant  ab  Epheto  et  a  reliquis  proximit  ci- 


*  Id.  lib.  I.  c.  28.  Hyginut  nonum  locum  episcopatus 
per  aMeeasionem  ab  apottolis  habuit 

*  Kweb.  lib.  4  c.  11,  cites  the  same  out  of  Irenaeus. 

*  lies.  lib.  3.  c.  3w  Fundantes  et  instruentes  beati  apos- 
tflii  edclfiiifn.  Lino  episcopatum  administrande  ecclesiae 
toadMciunt    Cited  also  by  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  6. 

*  Tcrud.  de  Pnascript  c  32.  Edant  origines  ecclesiarum 
:  evolvant  ordinem  episcoporum  suorum,  ita  per  suc- 

•b  initio  decurrentem,  ut  primus  ille  episcopos 
I  «s  apoitolis,  vel  apostolicis  viris,  qai  tamen  cum 
■portolis  pcncfeimverint,  habuerit  anctorem  et  antecessorem. 
c  2 


Hoc  enim  modo  ecclesin  apostolicae  census  suos  deferunt : 
sicut  Smyrnnorum  ecclesia  Polycarpum  ab  Joanne  conlo- 
catum  refert :  sicut  Romanonim  Clementem  a  Petro  ordi- 
natum  edit:  proinde  utique  et  ceterae  exhibent,  quos  ab 
apostolis  in  episcopatum  constitutos,  apostolici  seminis  tra- 
duces habent.  See  also  c.  36.  ibid.  Polycrat.  Epist.  ap. 
Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Cyprian.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian. 
p.  104.  Cum  Fabiani  locus,  id  est,  locus  Petri,  et  gradus 
cathedra!  sacerdotalis  vacaret.    Id.  Ep.  27.  al.  33.  ed.  Oxoa. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  10.  in  2  Tim. 

»  Eui'eb.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

"  Ruffin.  ap.  Hieron.  Apol.  2.  p.  219. 

**  Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  in  Clemen. 

"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  48. 

»« Epiph.  Hasr.  27. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  165.  Si  ordo  episcoporum  sibi  succedentium 
considerandus  est ;  quanto  certius  et  vere  salubriter  ab  ipso 

Petro  numeramus? Petro  enim  ipccessit  Linus,  LJno 

Clemens,  Clementi  Anacletus,  &c. 
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ciled  by  learned  men,"  who  make  it  appear  that 
Linus  and  Anacletus  died  whilst  St  Peter  lived, 
and  that  Clemens  was  ordained  their  successor  by 
St  Peter  also.  So  that  we  have  two  or  three  per- 
sons, by  this  account,  ordained  successively  bishops 
of  Rome  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

Next,  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem :  it  is  unani- 
mously delivered  by  all  ancient  writers,  that  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  was  the  first  bishop  thereof. 
St  Jerom''  says,  he  was  ordained  by  the  apostles 
immediately  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  Epipha^ 
nius"  calls  him,  therefore,  the  first  bishop ;  the  first 
who  had  an  episcopal  chair,  the  first  to  whom  Christ 
committed  his  own  throne  upon  earth.  Chrysos- 
tom**  says,  he  was  made  bishop  by  Christ  himself: 
the  author^  of  the  Apostohcal  Constitutions,  both 
by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  In  like  manner,  Eu- 
sebius^*  always  speaks  of  him  under  that  character, 
as  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ordained  by  the  apos- 
tles. So  Hegesippus,**  Clemens  Alexandrinus,**  and 
Dionysius,**  bishop  of  Corinth,  all  cited  by  Eusebius. 
^  To  whom  we  may  add  St  Austin,^  who  styles  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  St  James's  successor,  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  chair  wherein  he  sat  as  first  bishop  of 
the  place.  And  it  is  remarkable,  what  Clemens,  one 
of  the  ancientest  of  these  writers,  says,  that  this 
was  designed  as  a  peculiar  honour  to  St  James,  in 
regard  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Christ :  for  though 
our  Saviour  usually  gave  the  preference  to  Peter  and 
John,  and  James  his  brother,  yet  none  of  those  con- 
tended about  this  honoiu*,  but  chose  this  James,  sur- 
named  Justus,  to  be  bishop  of  the  place ;  where  he 
lived  a  saint,  and  died  a  martyr. 

Some  time  after  his  death,  as  Eusebius**  relates 
from  ancient  tradition,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  as  many  as  were  yet  in  being,  met  to- 
gether with  our  Saviour's  kinsmen  (several  of  which 
were  then  alive)  to  consult  about  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor in  St  James's  room ;  and  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  Simeon,  son  of  Cleopas,  our  Saviour's 
cousin  according  to  the  flesh;  thinking  him  the 


most  fit  and  worthy  person  to  sit  upon  the  episcopal 
throne.  The  same  is  asserted  by  Eusebius  in  other 
places,**  and  the  author**  of  the  Constitutions  under 
the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus. 

From  Jerusalem,  if  we  pass  to  Antioch,  there 
again  we  find  Euodius  first,  and  after  him  Ignatius, 
ordained  bishops  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 
Baronius*  and  some  others  fancy,  that  they  sat  both 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  as  bishop  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  Eusebius**  says 
expressly,  that  Euodius  was  the  first,  and  Ignatius 
the  second,  after  Euodius  was  dead.  And  it  is  agreed 
by  all  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  both  conse- 
crated before  St  Peter's  death.  Of  Euodius  there 
can  be  no  question  made,  if  it  appears  that  Ignatius 
was  ordained  by  the  apostles  in  his  room.  Now  this 
is  most  expressly  said  by  Theodoret,**  that  he  received 
the  g^ft  of  the  high  priesthood,  dpx**P*'*^^^s  x^P^^* 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  Peter.  In  like  manner, 
Chrysostom,  in  his  encomium**  upon  him,  says,  he 
does  not  only  admire  him,  because  he  was  thought 
worthy  of  so  high  a  degree ;  but  that  he  was  ordained 
to  it  by  those  holy  men,  and  had  the  hands  of  the 
blessed  apostles  laid  upon  his  sacred  head.  The  same 
is  said  in  effect  by  Athanasius,**  when  he  calls  him 
the  first  bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  apostles ;  and 
Origen,**  who  calls  him  the  second  after  St  Peter; 
and  Jerom,**  the  third:  for  though  they  count 
differently,  yet  they  mean  the  same  itdng ;  that  Ig- 
natius was  ordained  successor  to  Euodius  while 
the  apostles  lived,  and  so  might  be  called  either 
second  or  third  after  the  apostles,  according  as  St 
Peter  and  Euodius  were  included,  or  excluded  out  of 
the  number. 

From  Antioch  let  us  go  to  Smyrna;  where  we  shall 
find  Polycarp,  another  apostolical  bishop,  ordained 
by  the  apostles.  St  Jerom  ascribes  his  ordination" 
to  St  John,  whose  disciple  he  was.  Irenseus  says, 
he  himself  knew  him;  and  therefore  could  not 
mistake  in  what  he  relates  of  him ;  which  is,  that 
he  was  ordained  bishop  by  the  apostles.**    Tertul- 


**  Cotel.  Not  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  46.  Peanon,  de 
Success.  Rom.  Pontif.  Dissert  2.  c.  2.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol. 
1.  in  Clem. 

"  Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  c.  3.  Post  passionem  Domini, 
statim  ab  apostolis  Hierosolymorum  episcopus  ordinatus. 
id.  Com.  in  Gal.  i.  p.  165.  Hie  Jacobus  primus  Hierosoly- 
morum episcopus  fuit. 

"  Epiphan.  Haer.  78.  Antidicomar.  n.  7.  Id.  Har.  29. 
Naxor.  n.  a     Hnr.  66.  Manich.  n.  19. 

■•  Chrys.  Hom.  38.  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

*»  Const  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  35. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23.  lib.  3.  c.  5  et7.  hb.  7.  c.  19. 

^  Hegesip.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

«  Clem.  Hypotypos.  lib.  6.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  1. 

**  Dionys.  ap.  ad  Atheniens.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

*^  Aug.  contra  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  37.  Hierosolymitanam 
ecclesiam  primus  apostolus  Jacobus  episcopatu  suo  rexit 
Id.  cont.  Liter.  Pe^l.  lib.  2.  c.  51.  Cathedra  ecclesia 
Hierosolymitanse,  in  qua  Jacobus  sedit,  et  in  qua  hodia 


Johannes  sedet.  See  also  Cyril.  Catechism.  4.  n.  17.  Ca- 
tech.  14.  n.  1.3. 

«•  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  U.  «  Idem  Chronic 

«  Constit.  Apost  lib.  7.  c.  46. 

«•  Baron,  an.  45.  n.  14.  an.  71.  n.  11.  Halloix  Vit  Ignat 
c.  2.  p.  394. 

*»  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  22.        *»  Theod.  Dial.  1. 1.  4.  p.  .33. 

•c  Chrysost.  Hom.  42.  in  Ignat.  1 1.  p.  5U1.  Ed.  Front 
Due. 

"  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arim.  1 1.  p.  922. 

**  Orig.  Hom.  6.  in  Luc.  Ignatium  dico  episcopum  Aa- 
tiochiae  post  Petrum  secundum. 

**  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  in  IgnaL  Tertius  pbst  Pe- 
trum apostolum  episcopus. 

*•  Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  c.  17.  Polycarpus  Joannii| 
apostoli  discipulus,  ab  eo  Smyrnee  episcopus  ordinatus. 

"  Iren.  lib.  .3.  c.  3.  Ab  apostolis  in  Asia,  in  ea  quae  est 
Smymis  ecclesia,  constitutus  episcopus,  quern  et  not  wiA> 
mus  in  prima  nostra  setate. 
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Han"  and  Eusebius  "* witness  the  same ;  the  one  say- 
ingt  that  he  was  ordained  by  St  John;  and  the 
other,  by  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord. 

Papiaa  was  another  disciple  of  St.  John  *  as  both 
Irnueua  and  St  Jerom  witness ;  and  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  about  the  same  time ;  that  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  So  that  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  was  another  of  those  bishops  which  St 
John  ordained  in  Asia,  though  we  have  no  express 
testimony  to  prove  it 

But  it  is  asserted  by  all  ancient  writers,  that 
Timothy  was  ordained  bishop  of  Ephesus  by  St 
PauL  Eusebius,"  Chrysostom,"  Epiphanius,**  Je- 
rom,** Hilary  the  deacon,"^  and  the  author  of  the 
Passion  of  Timothy  in  Photius,"  unanimously  attest 
it  And  Theodoret"  affirms,  moreover,  that  he  was 
bkhop,  nnder  the  title  of  an  apostle. 

Most  of  the  same  authors  agree  in  the  same  evi- 
dence for  Titus,*  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Crete 
by  St  Paul  aUo.  And  Chrysostom,*  with  Euse- 
bius, seems  to  give  both  him  and  Timothy  the  power 
rf  metropolitans ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Others  say,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
Bade  first  bishop  of  Athens.  Eusebius  **  more  than 
QDoe  mentions  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Corinth,  a  very  ancient  writer  of  the  second  century, 
vfaerein  this  is  expressly  asserted.  So  that  he  must 
be  ordained,  either  by  St  Paul  himself,  as  Suidas 
tnd  others"  think,  or  by  some  other  apostle.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  this  Dionysius  died  some 
time  before  St  John,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
bishopric  by  Pubhus,  and  he  by  Quadratus,  whom 
8t  Jerom"  caUs  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  which, 
ai  all  pfrobabihty,  refers  to  his  being  tutored  by  St 
John.  Now,  if  Quadratus  himself  was  St  John's 
fiKiple,  (as  he  might  be,  who  was  bishop  in  the 
tine  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  to  whom  he  present- 
ed his  apology,)  then  there  might  be  three  bishops 
toeeessively  at  Athens,  all  trained  up  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  two  of  them  consecrated  by  their  hands,  or 
It  least  with  their  consent  and  approbation. 

I  shall  end  this  catalogue  of  primitive  bishops 
vith  what  Theodoret"  says  of  Epaphroditus,  that 
as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete  under  the  name  of  apostles,  so  Epaphroditus 
vas  bishop  of  Phihppi  under  the  same  title,  which 


was  then  the  common  name  of  all  that  were  properly 
bishops:  of  which  I  say  no  more  in  this  place, 
because  I  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF   THE   SEVERAL   TITLES   OF   HONOUR   GIVEN   TO 
BISHOPS   IN   THE   PRIMITIVE   CHURCH. 

For  further  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  asserted  in  the  foregoing  chap-  ADbMioptatflnt 
ter,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  sub- 
join next  a  short  account  of  the  several  titles  of 
honour  which  were  given  to  bishops  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  is  the 
title  of  apostles,  which,  in  a  large  and  secondary 
sense,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  original 
name  for  bishops,  before  the  name  bishop  was  ap- 
propriated to  their  order.  For  at  first  they  suppose 
the  names  bishop  and  presbyter  to  have  been  com- 
mon names  for  all  of  the  first  and  second  order ; 
during  which  time,  the  appropriate  name  for  bi- 
shops, to  distinguish  them  from  mere  presbyters, 
was  that  of  apostles.  Thus  Theodoret*  says  ex- 
pressly, The  same  persons  were  anciently  called 
promiscuously  both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst 
those  who  are  now  caUed  bishops  were  called  apos- 
tles. But  shortly  after,  the  name  of  apostles  was 
appropriated  to  such  only  as  were  apostles  indeed ; 
and  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to  those  who 
before  were  called  apostles.  Thus,  he  says,  Epa^ 
phroditus  was  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians,  and 
Titus  the  apostle  of  the  Cretians,  and  Timothy  the 
apostle  of  the  Asiatics.  And  this  he  repeats'  in 
several  other  places  of  his  writings. 

The  author  under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose'  as- 
serts the  same  thing,  that  all  bishops  were  called 
apostles  at  first  And  therefore,  he  says,*  that  St 
Paul,  to  distinguish  himself  from  such  apostles, 
caUs  himself  an  apostle,  not  of  man,  nor  sent  by 
man  to  preach,  as  those  others  were,  who  were 
chosen  and  sent  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  the 


"  TcttoL  de  PnMcrip.  c.  32. 

"  Eveb.  Ub.  a  c.  36.  et  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

*  IroL  lib.  &  c  33.  Papias  Joannis  auditor,  Polycarpi 
*— rtTW-*^^'*^  Hieron.  £p.  29.  ad  Theodor.  U.  de 
Scriptor. 

«  Em^  Vh,  3.  c.  4.  «  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  in  Philip. 

*  Epipli.  Hkt.  75.    Aerian. 

"  Hieron.  Catal.  ScHptor.  in  Timotheo. 

*  Paevdo-Ambros.  Pr«f.  in  Tim.     It.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
••  Phot  Cod.  2&4.        "  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 
"  Eoaeb.  et  Chrysoct  loc.  cit     Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in 

Tito.    PaeiiJo-Ambrot.  Prvf.  in  Tit    Theodor.  loc.  cit. 


*  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  in  Tit     It.  Horn.  15.  in  1  Tim. 
'•  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  4.    It  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

'>  Suidas  in  Voce  Diooys.  Maxim.  Prolog,  ad  Oper. 
Dionytii. 

^  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  19.  Quadratus  apostolonim 
discipulus,  Publio  Athenarum  episcopo  ob  Christi  fidem 
martyrio  coronato,  in  locum  ejus  substituitur. 

"  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

"Theodor.   Ibid. 

s  Theodor.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.     It  in  PhU.  ii.  25. 

*  Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph,  iv.    Apostoli  episcopi  sunt 

*  Id.  Com.  in  Gal  i.  1. 
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churches.  Amalarius'  cites  another  passage  out  of 
this  same  author,  which  speaks  more  fiilly  to  the 
;purpose :  They,  says  he,  who  are  now  called  hi- 
-shops,  were  originally  called  apostles :  but  the  holy 
>  apostles  being  dead,  they  who  were  ordained  after 
them  to  govern  the  churches,  could  not  arrive  to  the 
•  excellency  of  those  first ;  nor  had  they  the  testimony 
vof  miracles,  but  were  in  many  other  respects  inferior  to 
Iheia:  therefore  they  thought  it  not  decent  to  assume 
to  Oiemselves  the  name  of  apostles ;  but,  dividing  the 
names,  they  left  to  presbyters  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bjrtery,  and*  they  themselves  were  called  bishops. 

This  is  what  those  authors  infer  from  the  identity 
of  the  names,  bishop  and  presbyter,  in  the  first  age. 
They  do  not  thence  ai^e,  (as  some  who  abuse  their 
autliATity  have  done  since,)  that  therefore  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  all  one ;  but  they  think  that 
bishops  were  then  distinguished  by  a  more  appro- 
priate name,  and  more  expressive  of  their  superiority, 
which  was  that  of  secondary  apostles. 

g,gj,  ^  Afterward  bishops  thought  it  hon- 

\^  th«  our  enough  for  them  to  be  styled  the 
apostles'  successors.  As  Cyprian,*  and 
Pirmilian,*  and  the  bishops  in  the  council  of  Car- 
thage* call  themselves  and  others.  And  St.  Jerom* 
speaks  of  them  in  the  same  style,  sa3ring.  Whereso- 
ever a  bishop  is,  whether  at  Rome,  or  Eugubium 
at  Constantinople,  or  at  Rhegium ;  at  Alexahdna, 
or  at  Tanis ;  they  are  all  of  equal  merit,  their  priest- 
hood is  the  same ;  they  are  all  successors  to  the 
apostles.  And  both  he  and  St  Austin '•draw  that 
of  the  psalmist  to  this  sense ;  "  Instead  of  thy  fo- 
thers  thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  lands :"  they  say,  bishops  are  the 
sons  of  the  apostles,  and  princes  and  fathers  in  the 
church. 

seet.s.  And  hence  it  was  that  anciently 

bbhJj^TeTSied  every  bishop's  see  was  dignified  with 
M<«  minivhem.  ^j^^  ^^^q  of  tedet  opostoUca,  au  apostoh- 
cal  see ;  which  in  those  days  was  no  peculiar  title 


of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  given  to  all  bishops  in 
general,  as  deriving  their  original  and  counting 
their  succession  from  the  apostles.  The  cathohe 
church,  says  St  Austin,"  is  propagated  and  difiised 
over  all  the  world  by  the  apostolical  sees,  and  the 
succession  of  bishops  in  them.  It  is  plain,  this  is 
not  spoken  only  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  of  all 
other  bishops  whatsoever.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ** 
uses  the  same  expression,  in  speaking  of  a  private 
French  bishop,  who  sat-five  and  forty  years,  he  says, 
in  his  apostolical  see.  And  Paulinos"  makes  no 
more  but  the  usual  compliment  to  Alypius,  when  he 
tells  him,  that  God  had  deservedly  placed  him  in 
an  apostohcal  see  with  the  princes  of  his  people. 

Whore  we  must  also  note,  that  Pau-  ^^^  ^ 
linus  speaks  in  the  usual  phrase  and  prSll^S  t£^ 
style  of  those  ancient  times,  when  he  "*******' 
calls  bishops  princes  of  the  people.  For  that  was 
another  usual  title  that  was  given  them ;  as  appears 
from  Optatus,"  and  several  passages  in  St  Jerom;" 
who,  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  princes, 
usually  styles  them  prineipes  ecclesia,^  princes  of 
the  church;  applying  to  them  that  prophecy  of 
Isa.  Ix.  17}  which,  according  to  his  translation,  is, 
**  I  will  make  thy  princes  peace,  and  thy  bishops 
righteousness."  Upon  which  he  has  this  note;" 
That  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  ad- 
mired, in  that  it  calls  those  who  were  to  be  bishops 
in  future  ages,  by  the  name  of  princes.  In  the 
Greek  writers  they  are  styled  dpxpvric  UicKrimuvp 
governors  and  princes  likewise;  as  frequently  in 
Ettselnus,"  Origen,**  Chrysostom,"  and  many  others. 

In  the  same  sense  Cyprian**  and  ^^^ 
Tertullian**  commonly  call  them  pre-  ^t*^*^^;^*^;^, 
sidents,  or  provosts  of  the  church;  ^^**^- 
which  Eusebiu8**and  Justin  Martyr**  call  irpof<rr£r»ct 
and  sometimes  irp6tSpot,^  and  others  ifopotf^  inspect- 
ors; all  which  are  proper  characters  of  bishops, 
who  have  the  care,  presidency,  and  inspection  of 
the  church. 


*  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Qui  nunc  epis- 
copi  Dominantur,  illi  tunc  apottoH  dicebantur,  &c. 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  aL  66.  ad  Florent.  Qui  apostolis  vicaria 
ordinatione  tuccedunt  Id.  Ep.  42.  al.  45.  ad  Cornel. 
Laborare  debemus,  ut  unitatem  a  Domino,  et  per  apostolot 
nobis  succestoribus  traditam,  obtinere  curemus. 

*  Firmil.  Ep.  55.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  225. 

'  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  in  Suffragto  Clari  a  Mascula. 

*  Uieron.  Epist.  85.  ad  Evagr.     It.  in  Psal.  xliv.  16. 

^  Aug.  Com.  in  PsaL  xliv.  16.  p.  169.    Pro  apostolis  nati 

tunt  filii  tibi,  constituti  lunt  episcopi, tpsa  ecclesia 

patrei  illoi  appellat. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  42.  ad  Fratret  Madaurens.  Cbrittiana  to- 
datas  per  sedes  apostolorum  et  succetsiones  episcoporum 
eerta  per  orbem  propagatione  diffunditur. 

n  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1.  ad  Lup.  Tricassin.  In  apostolica 
■ede  noTem  jam  decursa  quinquennia. 

>*  Paulin.  Ep.  45.  ad  Alypium.  Cum  principibus  populi 
■ui  lede  apoetolica  meritd  collocavit  Dominus.  See  also 
Tertul.  de  Praescrip.  c.  36.  Ipm  adhuc  cathedra  apos- 
•uis  locis  prasidentur.  — Uabet  Corinthom. 


Habes  Philippos,  &c. 

^*  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  39.  Ipsi  apices  et  principee  omnium 
epiicopL 

'^  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  iii. 

**  Hieron.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  Principes  ecclesis,  id  est, 
episcopi.     Id.  Com.  in  Esa.  v.  et  Tit.  i. 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  Ix.  Scriptura  S.  admiranda 
majestas,  quod  principes  futuros  ecclesia  episcopos  nomi- 
navit. 

»  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  2a  lib.  8.  c.  1  et  3.  It  do 
Martyr.  Palast.  c.  1. 

»  Origen.  Horn.  11.  in  Jerem.    Coot.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  129. 

»  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Id.  Horn.  3.  ad  Pop. 
Antiocb.  t  1.  p.  48. 

«  Cypr.  Ep.  3,  9,  13.  27,  81.  Ed.  Oxon.  Prapositi. 

n  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  39.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  De  Cor. 
Mil.  c.  3. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c  3,  8, 10.  lib.  7.  c.  13.  lib.  8.  c.  6. 

**  Just.  Apol.  2.    ChrysosL  Hom.  3.  in  Coloe. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  S.  c.  2.  IL  de  Martyr.  Palast.  c.  2. 

«  Phikttorg.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  6. 
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And  because  this  presidency  was 
not  only  over  the  people,  but  also  over 
^^*  V'''  the  clergy,  they  were  dignified  upon 
that  account  with  the  distinguishing 
liianieteni  of  wmmi  $acerdoies,  ponUfice*  maximi, 
lad  jmimidpet  Moe&rdoium^  chief  priests,  and  princes 
i  the  elergy.  The  author  under  the  name  of  St 
LahnMe,**  gives  the  bishop  expressly  the  title  of 
kuef  priest,  and  prince  of  the  priests.  And  so, 
neqoentlyv  the  name  wmmuB  tacerdos  is  used  by  St 
crom:  as,  where  speaking  of  himself^  he  says, 
a  the  opinion  of  all  men  he  was  thought  worthy 
(  the  high  priesthood;  he  explains"  himself  to 
Kan  a  bishopric  And  in  another  place,"  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  depends  upon  the  honour  of 
ht  chief  priest  The  same  title  is  given  to  all 
ishops,  by  the  author"  of  the  Questions  upon  the 
Did  and  New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St 
Austin.  Sidonius'*  calls  them  summi  porUifices ; 
there  he  speaks  only  of  the  bishops  of  France, 
lad  therefcMret  when  Tertullian**  gives  the  title  of 
mUifex  maxunus  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  does  him 
o  greater  honour  than,  in  those  days,  was  done  to 
fery  bishop  in  the  world ;  and  some  think  he  meant 
K>t  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  particular,  but  coinpre- 
tended  all  others  under  that  title.  As  it  is  certain  the 
ooncil  of  Agde  does,  when  it  orders"  every  metro- 
niilan  to  call  his  suffi'agans,  ad  ordinatumem  swnmi 
md^Seit :  which  means  not,  to  the  ordination  of  the 
npe  of  Rome,  but  to  the  ordination  of  any  French 
idiop  within  the  metropolitan's  province  or  jurisdic- 
ioQ.  For  then,  as  we  have  seen,  nimmtM/xm^i^  was 
lie  ofdinaiy  title  of  every  bishop  whatsoever. 
g,^  ^  And  so  was  the  name  papa^  though 

now  it  is  become  the  pretended  pre- 
rogative and  sole  privilege  of  the 
iihop  of  Rome.  Some  historians"  indeed  are  so 
Fiin  as  to  assert  confidently,  that  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
bia  was  the  first  bishop  in  those  parts  who  had  the 
unoor  of  being  called  jNipa,  and  that  because  he 
ns  Pope  Celestine's  legate  in  the  ooimcil  of  Ephe- 
OB.  The  Arabic  writers,  Homaidius,  and  Abubacrus 


i»ay 


Habasldes,  cited  by  Echellensis  and  Bishop  Pear- 
son," deliver  a  quite  contrary  story,  that  the  name 
was  first  given  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
thence  carried  to  Rome :  which  seems  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  the  Romish  pretences.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  it  was  no  peculiar  privilege  of  one 
patriarch  or  other,  but  the  common  title  of  all 
bishops,  who  were  called  fathers"  of  the  church, 
and  fathers"  of  the  clergy;  and  papa  means  no 
more.  Therefore  Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Pudici- 
tia,  c.  13,  speaking  indefinitely  of  any  Christian 
bishop  who  absolves  penitents,  gives  him  the  name 
of  Benedictus  papa.  Or  if  we  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  he  speaks  particularly  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
yet  there  is  nothing  singular  in  it ;  for,  at  the  same 
time,  Dionysius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  speaking 
of  Heraclas  his  bishop,  gives  him  the  very  same 
title,"  The  blessed  pope  Heraclas.  And  Arius  him- 
self," in  one  of  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  his  bishop 
Alexander  in  the  same  style.  St  Jerom  gives  the 
title"  to  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  Paulinus ;  and 
writing  often  to  St  Austin,  he  always  inscribes"  his 
Epistles  BeaiUsimo  papa  Augustino,  So  among  Cy- 
prian's Epistles,  those  that  are  written  to  him  are 
usually  inscribed"  in  the  same  manner,  Cypriano 
papcB,  And  the  clergy  of  Rome  themselves*'  give 
him  the  title  of  Benedictus  papa,  and  BeatiseimuB 
and  Qlorioseimue  papa  Cyprianus,  It  were  easy  to 
add  many  other  testimonies  out  of  Epiphanius,  and 
Constantine's  Epistles,  and  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  especially  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,^  who  always 
gives  the  French  bishops  the  style  of  Dominus  papa. 
But  in  so  plain  a  case  I  need  not  insist  any  longer, 
especially  since  a  learned  Romanist"  has  undertaken 
to  prove,  out  of  authors  as  late  as  Photius  and  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  that  papa  was  the  common  name  of 
all  bishops  for  several  ages :  who  also  notes  out  of 
Balsamon,  that  this  name  was  sometimes  given  to 
the  inferior  clergy ;  who  were  called  pap<B  pisinm, 
little  fathers ;  and  their  tonsure,  or  crown,  thence 
called  irairoX^rpa,  the  tonsure  of  the  fathers.  In 
comparison  of  whom,  Balsamon"  calls  presbyters 


'  Ambfos.  Com.  in  Ephet.  iv.  In  epiacopo  omnet  ordinet 
ot,  quia  primos  Mcerdos  est,  hoc  est,  princeps  sacerdotum. 

*  HieroD.  Ep.  99.  ad  Asellam.  OmDium  pene  judicio 
y^ima  mmmo  sacerdotio  decernebar. 

*  Id.  Dial  c  Lucifer,  p.  139.  Eccletiae  salus  in  summi 
•eerdotis  digniute  peodot 

*  Ang.  Qiuest  VeL  et  N.  Test,  c  101.  Quid  est  episco- 
MB  Bin  primus  presbyter,  id  est,  summus  sacerdos  ? 

"  Skloii.  lib.  4.  Ep.  a.  lib.  7.  Ep.  5. 
■  TcrtaL  de  Pudicit.  c.  1. 
"  Con.  Agathens.  c.  35. 

"  Kiccpiioras  if  cited  and  chastised  by  Savaro  for  this, 
irid.  Savaro,  Not  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1. 

*  PeanoD«  Vind.  Iguat  part  1.  c.  11.  p.  330. 

"  An^.  Com.  in  PmL  zliv.  p.  169.  Ipsa  ecclesia  patres 
Boe  appellal.  Chrytoft  Horn.  3.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  1. 1. 
p.  43. 

"  HicroB.  Ep.  6^  ad  Thaoph.    Episcopi  contenti  sint 


honore  sue :  patres  se  sciant  esse,  non  domiDOS.  Id.  Ep. 
2  et  3.  ad  Nepotian.     Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  &c. 

••  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Philemon,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 
Uap^  Tou  fiUKaplov  iraira  iifiunf  'HpanXn, 

**  Arius  Ep.  ad.  Euseb.  Nicom.  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
et  ap.  Epiphan.  Hnr.  69.  Arian. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  p.  163. 

«  Id.  Ep.  17,  18,  25,  30.  inter  Epist.  Augustini. 

«  Cypr.  Ep.  30,  31,  36.  Edit.  O.xon. 

**  Ep.  8.  Cleri  Rom.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  ibid.  Didicimus 
secessisse  Benedictum  papam  Cyprianum.  Ep.  30.  Cler. 
Rom.  ad  Cypr.    Beatissime  ac  gloriosissime  papa. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Epi^t.  1.  Domino  papae  Lupo.  Lib.  6. 
Ep.  2.  PapoD  pragmatio.  Lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Domino  papa 
Leontio.     And  so  for  twelve  Epistles  together. 

**  Savaro,  Comment  in  Sidon.  lib.  &  Ep.  I.  p.  379. 

^  Balsam.  Com.  in  Can.  Apost  c.  59.  It  in  Con.  An- 
tioch. can.  10. 
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and  the  chorepiscopi,  protopapa,  and  prGtopapades^ 
chief  fathers ;  speakmg  in  the  language  of  his  own 
times,  when  the  chorepitcopi  and  presbTters  were 
become  all  one. 

g^  j^^  But  bishops  had  still  a  more  hon- 

JSi^aiSi'^  ourable  title  tha^.  that  of  papa ;  for 
***^"**  they  were  commonly  called /)a^e»/ia- 

trwn^  and  epiiccpi  epi&coporum,  fathers  of  fathers, 
and  bishops  of  bishops.  The  first  that  had  this  title 
was  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  which  made  the 
counterfeit  author  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,*'  inscribe  an  epistle  (as  directed  to  him)  with 
this  title,  Clemens  Jacdbo  domino,  episcopo  epi&copo- 
rum,  8^c,  To  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris*  alludes 
plainly,  when,  writing  to  Lupus,  an  eminent  French 
bishop,  he  tells  him,  he  was  father  of  fathers,  and 
bishop  of  bishops,  and  another  James  of  his  age. 
By  this  we  understand  what  Tertullian*  means, 
when,  speaking  ironically  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
who  admitted  adulterers  into  communion  again 
upon  their  repentance,  he  says,  I  hear  there  is  .a 
decree  published,  and  that  a  peremptory  one ;  the 
chief  pontiflT,  the  bishop  of  bishops,  saith,  I  forgive 
the  sins  of  adultery  and  fornication  to  all  those  that 
repent  of  them.  Some*  take  this  for  a  peculiar 
character  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  not 
deny,  but  that  Tertuliian  might  intend  more  espe- 
cially to  reflect  upon  him :  but  yet  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  title,  which  did  not  belong  to  other 
bishops  as  well  as  him ;  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  cited  out  of  Sidonius.  To  which  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,**  who  styles 
Hosius,  The  father  of  bishops.  And  Gregory,  Na- 
zianzen"*  gives  the  same  title  to  his  own  father,  as 
St  Jerom"  does  to  Epiphanius,  styling  him  the 
father  of  all  bishops.  Cotelerius**  obsehres,  that 
Gregory  Nyssen  is  called  irari^p  irars/owv,  finther  of 
fathers,  by  the  second  council  of  Nice ;  and  others" 
say,  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  Chrysostom  the 
same  honourable  title  after  death.  As  to  the  reason 
of  these  names,  it  is  probable  some  bishops  might 
have  them  upon  the  account  of  personal  merit ;  and 
others,  from  the  eminency  of  their  sees;  as  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  BaLsamon"  gives  the 


title  of  pater  patrum,  many  ages  after.  But  there 
was  a  more  general  reason  why  all  bishops  should 
be  called  so,  as  may  be  collected  from  Epiphanius;" 
who  says,  that  the  order  of  bishops  was  an  order 
that  begat  fathers  to  the  church ;  that  is,  bishope 
made  bishops  by  ordination;  whereas  presbyters 
could  only  beget  sons,  by  the  power  which  they  ha4 
of  baptizing.  And  therefore,  though  we  sometimes 
find  presbyters  called  fathers,  yet  we  no  where  find 
the  title  of  pater  patrum  given  to  any  of  their  order. 
Yet  I  must  here  also  observe,  that  several  of  these 
titles  were  never  kindly  received  among  the  African 
fathers;  because  the  bishops  of  Rome  began  to 
abuse  them,  to  establish  a  usurped  authority  over 
their  neighbours.  Therefore,  in  two  African  coun- 
cils held  at  Carthage,  the  one"  under  Cyprian,  the 
other"  in  St  Austin's  time,  these  titles,  episcopus 
epkccporum,  prineeps  tacerdotum,  and  mmmus  gacer^ 
dos,  were  discountenanced  and  forbid,  insomuch 
that  the  primates  themselves  were  not  allowed  to 
use  them.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  metropolitans. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  rhetorical 
way  usually  gives  bishops  the  title  of 


patriarchs;  by  which  he  means  not 
patriarchs  in  the  proper  sense,  as  the  word  came 
afterward  to  be  used  in  the  church,  to  signify  bishops 
of  the  larger  sees,  who  had  primates  and  metropoli- 
tans under  them ;  but  any  bishops  whatsoever,  that 
were  heads  of  their  own  femily,  that  is,  the  church 
subject  to  them.  Thus  he  styles  his  own  father 
patriarch,"  though  he  was  but  bishop  of  Nazianznm, 
a  very  small  city  in  Cappadocia,  under  Ceesarea  the 
metropolis.  And  in  his  oration**  before  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  he  gives  the  same  title  to  all 
other  bishops,  complaining  of  the  Arian  cruelties 
against  them.  Have  we  not  had,  says  he,  our  an- 
cient bishops,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  our  patri- 
archs, publicly  murdered  by  them  P  In  another 
place,  complaining  of  the  corrupt  promotions  and 
practices  of  some  bishops  of  his  age,  he  thus  takes 
his  leave  of  them,"  Valete ;  insokntes  estote :  patri- 
archatus  per  sartes  inter  vos  distrihuite.  Farewell : 
go  on  in  your  insolence :  divide  the  patriarchal  dig- 


^  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad  Jacob. 

*  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1.  Tu  pater  patrum,  et  episcopus 
episcoporum,  et  alter  saeculi  tui  Jacobus. 

^  Tertul.  de  Pudicit  c.  1.  Audio  etiam  edictum  esse 
propositum,  et  quidem  peremptorium,  pootifex  scilicet 
mazimus,  episcopus  episcoporum  dicit,  ego  et  mechiae  et 
fomicationis  delicta  pcenitentia  defuuctis  dimitto. 

**  Baron,  an.  142.  n.  4.  an.  216.  n.  4.  Georg.  Ambianas 
Observ.  in  TertuL  t  3.  p.  633. 

*>  Athan.  Epist  ad  solit.  vit  agentes,  t  1.  p.  837. 

**  Nai.  Orat.  19.  de  Fun.  Patr.  p.  314. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  p.  167. 

^  Coteler.  Not.  in  Ep.  Clem.  p.  605. 

»  Nicephor.  lib.  14.  c.  43. 

"*  Balsam.  Resp.  ad  Interrogat.  Marci  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus 


Or.  Rom.  t.  1.  lib.  5.  p.  362.  Kvptos  Mapicoc  tra-riprnv 
traTtip  iir&pxoiVt  &c. 

*'  Epiphan.  Hajr.  75.  Aerian.  JlaTtpatv  yunniTitcii  to^i«. 
UuTipat  ydkp  yivva  t^  tKK\t}<ria. 

""  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.  Neque  enim  quia- 
quam  nostrum  episcopum  se  episcoporum  constituit,  aat 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas  suos 
adigit. 

"*  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  26.  Ut  primte  sedis  episcopus  non 
appelletur  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  summus  sacerdos,  aut 
aliquid  hujusmodi,  sed  tantum  primae  sedis  episcopus. 

•  Naz.  Orat.  19.  p.  312.  Orat  20.  de  Laud.  Basil,  p.  342L 
Orat.  41.  p.  675. 

"  Orat.  22.  p.  525. 

"  Nai.  Gygn.  Carm.  de  Episcopii,  t  2.  p.  306. 
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nities  among  you :  translate  yourselves  from  see  to 
see :  set  up  some,  pull  down  others.  Where  it  is 
erident,  he  speaks  not  of  patriarchs  properly  so  call- 
ed, bat  only  of  some  ambitious  spirits  among  the 
bishops,  who  turned  all  things  into  confusion,  and 
did  what  they  pleased  with  the  preferments  of  the 
church.  Gregory  Nyssen  uses  the  same  term  for 
buhc^,  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Meletius,  which 
be  made  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  where  he 
gircs  aU  the  bishops  then  in  councU  the  title  of 
patriarchs.  Behold*  these  patriarchs :  all  these  are 
the  sons  of  our  Jacob ;  meaning  Meletius,  whom  he 
eaQs  Jacob  for  his  age,  and  the  rest  patriarchs,  in 
talhiskm  to  the  twelve  patriarchs  who  were  Jacob's 
children.  Thus  bishops  were  conunonly  styled,  till 
inch  times  as  the  name  patriarch  became  the  appro- 
priate title  of  the  most  eminent  bishops,  such  as 
Rome,  Constantinople,  &c.  And  even  some  ages 
after  that,  De  Marca**  observes,  that  Athalaricus 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gothish  kings  in  Italy  gave  the 
name  of  patriarchs  to  all  bishops  within  their  do-* 
minions. 

^  ^  It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that 

»9t^  all  bishops  anciently  were  styled  also 
vicars  of  Christ,  and  had  as  much  in- 
terest in  that  name  as  he  that  has  since  laid  so 
iBoch  claim  to  the  title.  The  author  of  the  Ques- 
tions* under  the  name  of  St  Austin,  says  expressly, 
ftat  every  bishop  is  the  vicar  of  God.  Cyprian 
ttji  the  same  in  several  of  his  Epistles,*  that  every 
lishop  is  mce  ChrisUj  Christ's  vicar,  or  vicegerent 
And  this  is  his  meaning  in  that  noted  passage  to 
Cornelius,  where  he  says,*  All  heresies  and  schisms 
teke  their  original  from  hence,  that  men  do  not  sub- 
idt  to  God's  priest,  and  consider  that  there  ought  to 
be  but  one  bishop  in  a  church  at  a  time,  and  one 
judge  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  This  is  spoken  of 
every  individual  bishop  throughout  the  world,  as 
R^altios*  freely  owns;  and  they  grossly  mistake 
Cyprian's  meaning,  and  abuse  his  authority,  who 
ipply  it  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  St  Basil* 
extends  the  title  to  all  bishops;  and  so  does  the 
nthiv  under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,**  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 


Rome;  which  would  have  been  an  unpardonable 
oversight  in  him,  had  it  not  been  then  the  custom 
of  the  world  to  give  all  others  this  title  as  well  as 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

I  shall  but  take  notice  of  one  title 
more  given  to  bishops,  which  is  that  Anduig^of  th« 
of  angels  of  the  churches;  a  name 
which  some  authors'*  suppose  to  be  used  by  St 
Paul,  1  Cor.  ad.  10,  where  he  says,  women  ought 
to  be  covered  in  the  church  because  of  the  angels ; 
that  is,  bishops,  says  Hilary  the  deacon,  in  the 
place  last  mentioned.  And  so  the  same  author  un- 
derstands that  of  St  John,  Rev.  i.  20,  *'  the  seven 
stars  are  the  angels"  of  the  seven  churches."  Which 
is  also  the  interpretation  of  St  Austin"  and  Epipha- 
nius,'*  who  say,  that  by  angels  we  are  not  there  to 
understand  the  celestial  angels,  (as  Origen  thought, 
who  assigns  a  guardian  angel'*  to  every  church,) 
but  the  bishops  or  governors  of  those  seven  churches. 
Hence,  in  after  ages,  bishops  were  called  angels  of 
the  churches:  as  Socrates'*  terms  Serapion,  who 
was  bishop  of  Thmuis,  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Thmuis :  and  the  author  of  the  Short  Notes"  upon 
Timothy,  under  the  name  of  St  Jerom,  says  of 
every  bishop,  that  he  is  the  angel  of  God  Almighty. 
In  this  sense  Dr.  Hammond"  observes  out  of  a 
Saxon  MS.,  that  in  our  own  language  anciently 
bishops  were  called  God's  bydels,  that  is,  messengers 
or  officers,  as  he  explains  it  from  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man's  Glossary,  in  the  word  bedeUus.  And  thus 
much  of  those  ancient  titles  of  honour,  which  were 
given  to  all  bishops  indifferently  in  the  primitive 
church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF   THE  OFFICES   OP   BISHOPS   AS   DISTINCT   FROM 
PRESBYTERS. 


I  COME  now  to  consider  the  episco-         8«rt  i. 
pal  office  and  frmction  itself:  where. 


•  GKg.  Nyn.  Orat  de  Fun.  Melet.  t.  3.  p.  589. 
«  Msrcm  Divert,  de  Primatib.  n.  20.  p.  112. 

*Aiag.  Qoaest.  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  127.  Antistitem 
I>d  purioTcm  ceteris  esse  oporteL Est  enim  vicarius 

*Cjpr.  £p.  63.  ad  CaeciL  Ille  sacerdos  vice  Christi 
TV*  fBBgitwr,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit  imitatur. 

*  Ep.  55u  aL  59.  ad  ComeL  p.  129.  Neque  enim  aliunde 
hare  Ml  obortss  sunt,  aut  nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde 
fnd  saeerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  nee  unus  in  ecclesia 
•4  tempos  sacerdos,  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi  cogi- 


*■  Rigalt  in  loc.    Ecce  autem  episcopos  evo  jam  Cypriani 
vicarios  Christi. 
•  BasiL  Constit.  Monach.  c.  22.  t.  2.  p.  792. 


^  Ambr.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10.    Episcopus  personam 

habet  Christi. Vicarius  Domini  est,  &c.    The  author 

of  the  Constitutions,  lib.  2.  c.  26^  styles  the  bishop  Gid^ 
itriyiiov. 

'*  Ambrosiaster,  ibid.  Angelos  episcopos  dicit,  sicut  do- 
cetur  in  Apocalypsi  Joannis. 

^  Pseudo-Ambros.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 

**  Aug.  £p.  162.  Divina  voce  laudatur  sub  angeli  no- 
mine preepositus  ecclesise. 

»«  Epiph.  Hair.  25.    Nicolait. 

*>  Orig.  Hom.  20.  in  Num.  1. 1.  p.  251.  So  also  Andreas 
Caesariens.    "AyyeXoi  <f>v\aKi^,    Com.  in  Apoc.  1.  20. 

w  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

"  Ham.  Annot.  on  Re¥.  i.  20. 
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bi*hops  and  piw-     *®  ^^  justice  to  antiquity,  it  ia  neces- 
JCSJofthdr^  sary  for  me  to  observe  a  threefold 

■nd  f  ui 


distinction  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  offices. 
For,  Ist,  In  the  common  offices,  which  were  ordi- 
narily intrusted  in  the  hands  of  presbyters,  such  as 
preaching,  baptizing,  administering  the  eucharist, 
&c.,  there  was  this  obvious  diflference  betwixt  a 
bishop  and  a  presbyter,  that  the  one  acted  by  an 
absolute  and  independent  power;  the  other,  in  de- 
pendence upon,  and  subordination  to  his  bishop,  by 
whose  authority  and  directions,  under  God,  he  was 
to  be  governed,  and  do  nothing  without  his  consent, 
or  against  it :  so  that  though  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  things  that  were  done,  yet  there  was  an 
essential  difference  in  the  power  of  doing  them. 
This  is  an  observation  not  commonly  made,  but  it 
is  of  very  great  use,  both  for  establishing  the  just 
bounds  of  episcopal  and  presbyterial  power,  and 
clearing  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  2dly, 
Some  offices  were  never  intrusted  in  the  hands  of 
presbyters,  nor  allowed,  if  performed  by  them,  such 
as  the  ordination  of  bishops,  presbyters,  &c.  3dly, 
Bishops  always  retained  the  power  of  calling  their 
presbyters  to  an  account,  and  censuring  them  for 
their  misdemeanours  in  the  discharge  of  their  office ; 
which  presbyters  could  not  do  by  their  bishop,  being 
always  subject  and  subordinate  to  him  as  their 
superior.  These  things  cleared  and  set  in  a  fair 
light,  will  give  us  a  just  account  of  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  as  distinct  from  that  of  a  presbjrter,  in  the 
primitive  church. 

g^ct  %  First,  then,  we  are  to  observe,  that 

offl'ciTilbLh'^i^ht  in  such  ordinary  and  common  offices 
bot^he  buhM  as  might  be  performed  by  both,  bishops 
pendent  power,  bat  aud  prcsbytcrs  acted  by  a  different 

presbyter*  in  de-  *  •'  -^ 

wSSSLSS't"^  power;  the  bishop  was  the  absolute, 
*******  independent  minister  of  the  church, 

and  did  whatever  he  did  by  his  own  authority, 
solely  inherent  in  himself;  but  the  presbyters  were 
only  his  assistants,  authorized  to  perform  such  offices 
as  he  intrusted  them  with,  or  gave  them  commission 
and  directions  to  perform,  which  they  still  did  by 
his  authority,  and  in  dependence  upon,  and  subor- 
dination to  him  as  their  superior,  and  might  do 
nothing  against  his  will,  or  independent  of  him. 
This  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  Ignatius,  Cy- 


prian, and  the  canons  of  the  ancient  councils,  which 
all  agree  in  this,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
the  bishop ;  that  is,  without  his  knowledge,  without 
his  consent,  directions,  or  approbation.  Thus  Ig- 
natius,* in  his  Epistle  to  the  church  of  Smyrna ;  Let 
no  one  perform  any  ecclesiastical  office  without  the 
bishop.  Which  he  explains  both  there  and  else- 
where '  to  mean,  without  his  authority  and  permis- 
sion. So  in  the  council  of  Laodicea'  it  is  expressed 
the  same  way ;  The  presbyters  shall  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The  councils 
of  Aries*  and  Toledo*  say,  without  his  privity  or 
knowledge.  And  the  Apostolical  Canons*  give  t 
reason  for  all  this ;  Because  the  bishqp  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord's  people  are  committed,  and  ht 
must  give  an  account  of  their  souls. 

This  rule  they  particularly  apply  to 
the  offices  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's    m^i^mmA  <• 
supper.   A  presbyter  might  ordinarily  ttenutdHieLoftt 
administer  both  these  sacraments ;  but 

^  not  against  the  will  of  his  bishop,  or  in  opposition  and 
contradiction  to  him,  but  by  his  consent  and  author- 
ity, in  a  due  subordination  to  him  as  his  superior.  It 
is  not  lawful,  says  Ignatius,*  either  to  baptize  or 
celebrate  the  eucharist  without  the  bishop ;  but  that 
which  he  allows,  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  He  doel 
not  say,  that  none  but  a  bishop  might  administer 
these  sacraments,  but  that  none  was  to  do  it  with- 
out his  allowance  and  approbation.  And  that  is 
plainly  the  meaning  of  TertuUian  *  and  St  Jerom,' 
when  they  say,  that  presbyters  and  deacons  have 
no  power  to  baptize,  without  the  command  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  or  chief  priest;  and  that 
this  is  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  unity.  St  Ambrose  *  aaserts 
the  same,  that  though  presbjrters  do  baptize,  yet 
they  derive  their  authority  from  their  superior. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made 
upon  the  office  of  preaching.  This  "  And  in  um  «am 
was  in  the  first  place  the  bishops' 
office,  which  they  commonly  discharged  themselves, 
especially  in  the  African  churches.  Which  ia  tha 
reason  we  so  often  meet  with  the  phrase,  traetanit 
ipiaecpo,  the  bishops  preaching,  in  the  writings  ^  of 

I  St  Cyprian :  for  tiien  it  was  so  much  t^e  office  and 
custom  of  bishops  to  preach,  that  no  presbyter  was 
permitted  to  preach  in  their  presence,  tiU  the  time 


*  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8.    M»)de(«  X'^P^^  "^^^  Iwtv* 
Kotrov  Tt  TTpairviTm  t&v  diniK6uTu>¥  e!«  niitf  iKKXttvlav, 

'  Id.  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  4.     Mridiy  &vtv  yvtofiijv  <roo 
yivia-^u. 
■  Con.  Laodic.  can.  56.    *  Avev  yvta/ifit  tov  iirt<r«c<firov. 

*  Con.  Arelat.  1.  can.  19.    Ut  presbyteri  sine  conscientia 
opiscoporum  nihil  faciant. 

*  Con.  Tolet  1.  can.  20.     Sine  conscientia  epitcopi  nihil 
penitus  presbyteri  agere  prssumant 

*  Can.  Apost.  c.  39. 

*  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 

'  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  17.    Dandi  jut  quidem  habet  sum- 


moB  Micerdos,  qui  est  episcopus :  dehinc  presbyteri  et  dia. 
coni ;  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  ecdesiss 
honorem,  quo  salvo  salva  pax  est. 

*  Hieron.  Dial  cont.  Lucifer,  p.  139.  Inde  venit,  ut  tina 
Juasione  episcopi,  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconut  jog 
habeant  baptizandi. 

**  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  I.  Licet  presbyteri  fe- 
cerint,  tamen  exordium  ministerii  a  summo  est  ncer* 
dote. 

»>  Vid.  Can.  Apost  c.  58. 

»  Cy pr.  Ep.  52,  56, 83.  Ed.  Oxon.  It  Pontius  Vit  Cypr. 
ibid. 
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of  St  Auttiny  who  whilst  he  was  a  presbyter  was  au- 
tfaoriaed  hj  Yaleriiis  his  bishop  to  preach  before  him: 
bot  diat,  as  Possidius,**  the  writer  of  his  Life,  ob- 
•erreiy  w«b  so  contrary  to  the  use  and  custom  of  the 
African  churches,  that  many  bishops  were  highly 
ofended  at  it,  and  spake  against  it;  till  the  conse- 
quence pfTored,  that  such  a  permission  was  of  good 
OK  acnd  service  to  the  church;  and  then  several 
other  bisiiops  granted  their  presbyters  power  and 
pmilege  to  preach  before  them.    So  that  it  was 
then  a  fiavour  for  presbyters  to  preach  in  the  pre- 
tence of  their  bishops,  and  wholly  at  the  bishops' 
l»cretion  whether  they  would  permit  them  or  not ; 
md  when  they  did  preach,  it  was  potedate  aceepta, 
ij  the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  that  ap- 
xiinted  them.    In  the  Eastern  churches  presbyters 
fere  more  commonly  employed  to  preach,  as  Pos- 
•dios  **  observes,  when  he  says  Valerius  brought 
lie  cnstom  into  Africa  from  their  example.    And 
St.  Jerom  intimates  as  much,  when  he  complains" 
if  it  as  an  ill  custom  only  in  some  churches  to  for- 
ad  presbyters  to  preach.     Chrysostom  preached 
ieveral  of  his  elaborate  discourses  at  Antioch  whilst 
le  was  bat  apresbyter,  and  so  did  Atticus  "  at  Oon- 
rtantinople.     And  the  same  is  observed  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  presbyters ''  of  Alexandria,  and 
CsBsarea,  in  Cappadocia,*"  and  Cyprus,  and  other 
plmcTS      Bot  still  it  was  but  a  grant  of  the  bishops, 
nd  presbyters  did  it  by  their  authority  and  com- 
■ission.     And  whenever  bishops  saw  just  reason  to 
fabid  them,  they  had  power  to  limit  or  withdraw 
^ebr  commission  again ;  as  both  Socrates  "  and  So- 
SBKn  *  testify,  who  say,  that  at  Alexandria  presby- 
ten  were  f<Mrbidden  to  preach,  from  the  time  that 
jlrios  raised  a  dirturbance  in  the  church.    Thus  we 
«e  what  power  biriiops  anciently  challenged  and 
oerdsed  over  presbyters  in  the  common  and  ordi- 
ttry  offices  of  the  church ;  particularly  for  preach- 
ing, bishops  always  esteemed  it  their  office,  as  much 
a  any  other.    Such  a  vast  difference  was  there  be- 
tveen  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and 
tike  bishops  of  Rome  in  after  ages;   when,  as 
Boodel  observes  out  of  Surius,  there  was  a  time 
likai  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  not  known  to 
pcaeh  for  five  hundred  years  together !  Insomuch, 
tiat  adien  Pios  Quintus  made  a  sermon,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  was  indeed  a  greater 
nrity  than  the  Saculares  Ludi  were  in  old  Rome. 


See  Blondel,  Apolog.  p.  58,  and  Surius,  Comment. 
Rer.  in  Orbe  gestar. 

But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the  .  ^  . 
pnmitive  church.  There  were  other  pJtJ*5*SjJiii 
offices,  which  they  very  rarely  intrust-  Srh^"S>5. 
ed  in  the  hands  of  presbyters ;  and  if  **'**^ 
ever  they  granted  them  commission  to  perform 
them,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  great  necessity :  such 
were  the  offices  of  reconciling  penitents,  confirma- 
tion of  neophites,  consecration  of  churches,  virgins 
and  widows,  with  some  others  of  the  like  nature ; 
of  which  I  shall  speak  nothing  more  particularly 
here  now,  because  they  will  come  more  properly 
under  consideration  in  other  places.  But  there  was 
one  office  which  they  never  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  presbyters,  nor  ever  gave  them  any  commission  to 
perform ;  which  was  the  office  of  ordaining  the  su- 
perior clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The 
utmost  that  presbyters  could  pretend  to  in  this  mat- 
ter, was  to  lay  on  their  hands  together  with  the  bishop 
in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  whilst  the  bishop 
by  his  prayer  performed  the  office  of  consecration. 
Thus  much  is  allowed  them  by  one  of  the  councils 
of  Carthage,"  which  yet  expressly  reserves  the  bene- 
diction or  ordination  prayer  to  the  bishop  only.  In 
the  ordination  of  bishops  they  had  no  concern  at  all; 
which  was  always  performed  by  a  synod  of  bishops, 
as  shall  be  showed  more  particularly  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  rites  and  customs  observed  in  their 
ordhiations.  Here  in  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  in  general,  that  the  power  of  ordinations 
was  the  prerogative  of  bishops,  and  Ihat  they  never 
conmiunicated  this  privilege  to  any  presbyters.  St 
Jerom's''  testimony  is  irrefragable  evidence  in  this 
case.  For  in  the  same  place  where  he  sets  off  the 
office  of  presbyters  to  the  best  advantage,  he  still  ex- 
cepts the  power  of  ordination.  What  is  it,  says  he, 
that  a  bishop  does  more  than  a  presbyter,  setting 
aside  the  business  of  ordination  ?  St  Chrysostom* 
speaks  much  after  the  same  manner,  where  he  ad- 
vances the  power  of  presbyters  to  the  highest  Bishops 
and  presbyters,  says  he,  differ  not  much  from  one  an- 
other. For  presbyters  are  admitted  to  preach  and 
govern  the  church ;  and  the  same  qualifications  that 
the  apostle  requires  in  bishops,  are  required  in  pres- 
byters also.  For  bishops  are  superior  to  them  only 
in  the  power  of  ordination,  and  have  that  one  thing 
more  than  they.    In  another  place"  he  proves  that 


,  Vit  Aug.  c.  5.     Eidem  presbytero  potestatem 
I  ••  in  ecclMia  evangelium  pradicandi,  ac  fre. 
tractandi,  contra  usam  quidem  ac  connietudi- 
■Mi  Afrknanram  «ccletianim.     Unde  etiam  ei  nonnulii 

cpiseopi  detrabcbant Postea  bono  praecedente  ex- 

CBpIo^  aceeptn  ab  episcopis  potettate,  presbyteri  nonnulii 
omm  •piKopis  popolo  tractare  ccBperunt  verbum  Dei. 

**  Ille  in  Orienulibot  ecdetiis  id  ex  more  fieri  sciens, 
•btrectantinm  non  combat  Ungnas,  &c.    Ponid.  ibid. 

"  PeaoBHi  eonHMCndinif  eft  in  quibuedam  ecclesiit  tacere 
fNkfUtot,  ci  pnMntibus  epiecopis  non  loqui,  &c. 


w  Theodor.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
••  Socrat  ibid. 


»  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  2. 

»  Socrat  lib.  5.  c.  22. 

*  Sosom.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 

**  Con.  Cartb.  4.  can.  3.  Presbyter  cum  ordinaiur,  epis* 
copo  eum  benedicente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
etiam  omnes  presbyteri,  qui  prassentes  sunt,  manus  suaa 
juxta  manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant 

°  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Quid  enim  facit,  excepta 
ordinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  facit? 

»  Cbrys.  Hom.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  a 

*«  Id.  Hom.  1.  in  Pbilip.  I 
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Timothy  was  a  bishop,  because  the  apostle  speaks  of 
his  power  to  ordain,  bidding  him  lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man.  And  he  adds  both  there  and  else- 
where," that  the  presbytery  which  ordained  Timothy 
was  a  synod  of  bishops,  because  mere  presbyters  had 
no  power  to  ordain  a  bishop.  I  might  here  produce 
all  those  canons  of  the  ancient  councils,  which  speak 
of  bishops  ordaining,"  but  never  of  presbyters ;  which 
rule  was  so  precisely  observed  in  the  primitive  church, 
that  Novatian  himself  would  not  presume  to  break 
it,  but  sent  for  three  bishops"  from  the  fELrthest  cor- 
ners of  Italy,  rather  than  want  a  canonical  number 
of  bishops  to  ordain  him.  I  only  add  that  observa- 
tion of  Epiphanius,*  grounded  upon  the  general 
practice  of  the  church,  that  the  order  of  bishops 
begets  fathers  to  the  church,  which  the  order  of 
presbyters  cannot  do,  but  only  beget  sons  by  the 
regeneration  of  baptism. 

I  know  some  urge  the  authority  of  St  Jerom," 
to  prove  that  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria  ordain- 
ed their  own  bishop,  from  the  days  of  St  Mark  to 
the  time  of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius;  and  others 
think  the  same  words  prove  that  he  had  no  new 
ordination  at  all:  but  they  both  mistake  St  Je- 
rom's  meaning,  who  speaks  not  of  the  ordination 
of  the  bishop,  but  of  his  election ;  who  was  chosen 
by  the  presbyters  out  of  their  own  body,  and  by 
them  placed  upon  the  bishop's  throne;  which  in 
those  days  was  no  more  than  a  token  of  his  election, 
and  was  sometimes  done  by  the  people ;  but  the  or- 
dination came  after  that,  and  was  always  reserved 
for  the  provincial  bishops  to  perform,  as  shall  be 
showed  hereafter. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  what  was 
the  practice  of  the  church  in  case  any 
presbyters  took  upon  them  to  ordain  P 
Were  their  ordinations  allowed  to 
stand  good,  or  not?  I  answer,  they  were  commonly 
reversed  and  disannulled.  As  in  the  known  case  of 
Ischyras,*  who  was  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Alex- 
andria, because  CoUuthus,  who  ordained  him,  was 
no  more  than  a  presbyter,  though  pretending  to  be 
a  bishop :  and  in  the  case  of  those  presbyters  who 
were  reduced  to  the  quality  of  laymen  by  the  coim- 


8ect.f. 
OidixuttioD*  hf 
pMwbvtcn  dUan* 
Dullfld  b7  Um 
chiach. 


cil  of  Sardica,'*  because  Eutychianus  and  Mussus, 
who  ordained  them,  were  only  pretended  bishops. 
The  council  of  Seville  in  Spain"  went  a  little  fur- 
ther; they  deposed  a  presbyter  and  two  deacons, 
because  the  bishop  only  laid  his  hands  upon  them, 
whilst  a  presbyter  pronounced  the  blessing  or  con- 
secration prayer  over  them.  And  some  other  in- 
stances might  be  added  of  the  like  nature,  which 
show  that  then  they  did  not  allow  bishops  so  much 
as  to  delegate  or  commission  presbyters  to  ordain  in 
their  name,  but  reserved  this  entirely  to  the  episco* 
pal  function. 

The  common  pleas  which  some  urge  g,^  j 
to  the  contrary,  derogate  nothing  from  to^S?*««!lSl5r^ 
the  truth  of  this  observation.  For  ""^'^ 
whereas  it  is  said,  I.  That  the  chorepucopi  were 
only  presbyters,  and  yet  had  power  to  ordain ;  that 
seems  to  be  a  plain  mistake ;  for  all  the  chorepi9- 
copi  of  the  ancient  church  were  real  bishops,  though 
subordinate  to  other  bishops ;  as  I  shall  show  more 
particularly  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
their  order.  2.  It  is  said,  that  the  city  presbyten 
had  power  to  ordain  by  the  bishop's  licence ;  and 
that  this  was  established  by  canon  in  the  council  of 
Ancyra."  But  this  is  grounded  only  upon  a  very 
ambiguous  sense,  if  not  a  corrupt  reading  of  that 
canon.  For  all  the  old  translators  render  it  much 
otherwise,  that  the  city  presbyters  shall  do  nothing* 
without  the  licence  and  authority  of  the  bishop,  in 
any  part  of  the  parish  or  diocese  belonging  to  his 
jurisdiction.  Which  agrees  with  what  I  have  cited 
before  out  of  the  council  of  Laodicea ;  and  several 
other  canons,  which  make  presbyters  dependent 
upon  their  bishops  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their 
function.  (See  before.  Sect  2.  of  this  chapter.)  And 
some  Greek  copies  "  read  it,  iv  Irlp^  irapoucif,  which 
seems  to  signify  that  presbjrters  shall  not  officiate 
in  another  diocese  without  letters  dimissory  from 
their  own  bishop. 

3.  It  is  urged  further,  that  Novatus,  a  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  ordained  Felicissimus  a  deacon.  Bui 
this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  procuring  him  to  be 
ordained  by  some  bishop.  For  Cyprian  says  he 
made  Novatian"  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  same 


"  Horn.  13.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  ob  yStp  it}  irpg^purtpoi 
lirltTKOirov  ky^nporSvovv, 

*•  See  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.  Con.  Antioch.  c.  9.  Con.  Chal- 
ced.  c.  2  et  6.    Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  45.    Can.  Apost  c.  I. 

^  Corael.  Ep.  ad  Fabium,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

*  Epiph.  Haer.  75.  Aeriao. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  ^.  ad  Evagr.  Alexandria)  a  Marco  evano 
gelista  usque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium  epiacopos,  pres- 
byter! semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsiori  gradu  col- 
locatum  episcopum  nominabant;  quomodo  si  exercitus 
imperatorem  faciat. 

*  Athan.  Apol  2.  p.  732.  Epist.  Cler.  Mareot  ibid.  p. 
7a4. 

«•  Con.  Sard.  can.  20. 

"  Con.  Hispal.  2.  can.  5.  Relatum  est  nobis  de  quibus- 
dam  dericis,  quorum  dum  unus  ad  presbyterum,  duo  ad 


Levitanim  ministerium  sacrarentur,  episcopus  oculormi 
dolore  detentus  fertur  manum  suam  super  eot  tantum  im- 
posuisse,  et  presbyter  quidam  illis  contra  ecclesiasticum  or- 
dinem  benedictionem  dedisse,  &c.  Hi  gradum  sacerdotit 
yel  Levitici  ordinis,  quern  perverse  adept!  sunt,  amittuot 

"  Con.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

**  Id.  ex  versione  Dionysii  exigui :  Bed  nee  presbyterii 
civitatis,  sine  preecepto  episcopi,  amplius  aliquid  imperaie, 
nee  sine  authoritate  literarum  ejus  in  unaquaque  parochia 
aliquid  agere. 

»  Cod.  Can.  edit.  Ebinger. 

M  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  Cornel,  p.  97.  ed.  Oxon.  Quo. 
niam  pro  magnitudine  sua  debeat  Carthaginem  Roma  pne- 
cedere,  illic  m^ora  et  graviora  commisit  Qui  istic  ad» 
versus  ecclesiam  diaconum  fecerat,  illic  episcopum  fecit. 
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as  he  had  done  Felicissimas,  deacon  at 
e.  But  now  it  is  certain  he  did  not  ordain 
n,  but  only  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
scure  Italian  bishops  to  come  and  ordain 
.nd  in  that  sense  he  might  ordain  Felicissi- 
But  admit  it  were  otherwise,  it  was  only 
latical  act,  condemned  by  Cyprian  and  the 
lurch. 

;  pleaded  out  of  Cassian,  that  Paphnutius,  an 
n  abbot,  ordained  one  Daniel  a  presbyter. 
I!assian'8  words  be  rightly  considered,  he 
such  thing,  but  only"  that  Paphnutius  first 
i  him  to  be  made  a  deacon  before  several  of 
srs,  and  then,  intending  to  make  him  his 
r,  he  also  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
r.  Which  preference,  or  promotion,  does 
U  exclude  the  bishop's  ordination.  It  may 
ily  signify  the  abbot's  choice,  which  he  had 
>  make ;  but  it  cannot  so  reasonably  be  in- 
L  that  he  ordained  him,  since  this  was  con- 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church.  And 
Lng  where  and  when  Paphnutius  lived,  in 
3t  of  Egypt,  among  a  hundred  bishops,  in 
century,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  transgress 
ns  in  so  plain  a  case.  Therefore  I  cannot 
£  to  a  learned  man,"  who  says.  Nothing  is 
in  and  evident,  than  that  here  a  presbyter 

a  presbyter,  which  we  no  where  read  was 
ced  null  by  Theophilus,  then  bishop  of 
ria,  nor  any  others  at  that  time.  I  con- 
e  contrary  was  rather  evident  to  them,  and 
;  they  had  no  reason  to  pronounce  it  null, 

it  to  be  a  just  and  regular  ordination, 
•member  but  one  instance  more  in  ancient 
dstory  (for  modem  instances  I  wholly  pass 
seems  to  make  any  thing  for  the  ordination 
yters ;  and  that  is  in  the  answer  given  by 
3  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Rusticus  Nar- 
,  whether  the  ordination  of  certain  persons 
uid  good,  who  were  only  ordained  by  some 
nscopif  false  bishops,  who  had  no  legal  and 
1  right  to  their  places  ?  To  this  he  answers," 
he  lawful  bishops  of  those  churches  gave 
isent  to  their  ordination,  it  might  be  esteem- 
and  allowed ;  otherwise  to  be  disannulled. 
:  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  pseudo- 
were  in  some  sense  bishops,  as  being  or- 
iiough  illegally,  to  their  places:  for  they 

be  such  as  had  schismatically  intruded 


themselves  into  other  men's  sees,  or  at  least  obtain- 
ed them  by  some  corrupt  and  irregular  practices. 
Now,  the  church  did  not  always  rescind  and  cancel 
the  acts  of  such  bishops,  but  used  a  liberty  either  to 
reverse  and  disannul  the  ordinations  made  by  them, 
or  otherwise  to  confirm  and  ratify  them,  as  she  saw 
occasion.  Therefore,  though  the  general  council" 
of  Constantinople  deposed  all  such  as  were  ordain- 
ed by  Maximus,  who  had  simoniacally  intruded 
himself  into  Gregory  Nazianzen's  see  at  Constan- 
tinople; yet  the  Novatian  clergy  were  admitted  by 
the  council  of  Nice,**  though  ordained  by  schis- 
matical  bishops ;  and  the  African  councils**  allowed 
the  ordinations  of  the  Donatist  bishops,  though  they 
had  long  continued  in  schism,  and  given  schis- 
matical  orders  to  others  also.  Which  shows  that 
the  primitive  church  made  some  difference  between 
orders  conferred  by  schismatical  bishops,  and  those 
conferred  by  mere  presbyters.  I  inquire  not  now 
into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this,  but  only  relate 
the  church's  practice.  From  which  upon  the  whole 
matter  it  appears,  that  this  was  another  difference 
betwixt  bishops  and  presbyters,  that  the  one  had 
power  to  ordain,  but  the  other  were  never  authorized 
or  commissioned  to  do  it 

Besides  this,  there  was  a  third  g^^, 
difference  between  bishops  and  pres-  b«{iri^bii^** 
byters  in  point  of  jurisdiction :  hi-  Jj^b^^lmt. 
shops  always  retained  to  themselves  d^U.i^bi^i>|i* 
the  power  of  calhng  presbyters  to  an 
account,  and  censuring  them  for  their  miscarriages 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office ;  but  presbyters  had 
no  power  to  censure  their  bishops,  or  set  up  an  in- 
dependent power  in  opposition  to  their  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  When  Felicissimus  and  Augen- 
dus  set  up  a  separate  communion  at  Carthage  against 
Cyprian,  threatening  to  excommunicate  all  that  com- 
municated with  him,  Cyprian  gave  orders  to  his  de- 
puties (being  himself  then  in  banishment)  to  execute 
first  their  own  sentence  upon  them,  and  let  them, 
for  their  contempt  of  him  and  the  church,"  feel  the 
power  of  excommunication ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  his  delegates,  as  appears  from  their  an- 
swer to  him.**  In  another  place,  writing  to  Roga- 
tian,  a  bishop  who  made  complaint  to  Cyprian  and 
the  s3rnod,  of  an  unruly  deacon,  he  tells  him,  it 
was  his  singular  modesty  to  refer  the  case  to  them, 
when  he  might  by  virtue  of  his  own  episcopal  au- 
thority himself  have  punished  the  dehnquent;" 


fco.  CoUat  4.  c.  1.    A  beato  Papbuutio  solitudinis 
presbytero,  et  quidem  cum  multis  junior  esset 

diaconii  est  prslatus  officium. Optausque 

cceMorem  dignissimum  proyidere,  superstes  eum 

d  bonore  provexit. 

Dg.  Irenic.  par.  2.  c.  7.  n.  8.  p.  380. 

Ep.  92.  ad  Rustic,  c.  1.  Si  qui  autem  clerici  ab  istis 

iscopis  in  eis  ecclesiis  ordinati  sunt,  quee  ad  proprios 

pertinebant,  et  ordinatio  eorum  cum  consensu  et 

sesidentium  facta  est,  potest  rata  baberi,  &c. 


*•  Con.  Constant,  can.  4.  "  Con.  Nic.  c.  8. 

«  Collat  Cartbag.  1.  Die,  c.  16. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  38.  al.  41.  p.  80.  Cum  Felicissimus  commi- 
natus  sit,  non  communicaturos  in  monte  (al.  morte)  secum, 
qui  nobis  communicarent :  accipiat  sententiam  quam  prior 
dixit ;  ut  absentum  a  se  nobis  sciat. 

♦*  Ep.  39.  al.  42.  ad  Cypr.  Abstmuimus  communicatione 
Felicissimum  et  Augendum,  &c. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  65.  al.  3.  ad  Rogatian.  Tu  quidem  pro  solita 
tua  bumilitate  fecisti,  ut  malles  de  eo  nobis  conqueri,  cum  pru 
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against  whom,  if  he  persisted  in  his  contempt,  he 
should  use  the  power  which  belonged  to  his  order, 
and  either  depose  or  suspend  him.  Nothing  can 
be  more  plain  and  evident,  than  that  in  Cyprian's 
time  all  bishops  were  invested  with  this  power  of 
censuring  delinquents  among  the  clergy.  And  any 
one  that  looks  into  the  councils  of  the  following 
age,  will  find  nothing  more  common,  than  canons 
which  both  suppose  and  confirm  this  power.  As 
when  the  Apostolical  Canons  say,**  That  no  pnaby- 
ter,  or  deacon,  excommunicated  by  his  own  bishop, 
should  be  received  by  any  other;  that  supposes  all 
bishops  to  have  power  to.  inflict  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures upon  their  clergy.  The  like  may  be  seen  in 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,*'  which  aUows  an 
appeal  in  such  a  case  to  a  provincial  synod;  and 
the  council  of  Sardica,**  which  orders  the  metropoli- 
tan to  hear  and  redress  the  grievance :  so  also  in  the 
councils  of  Antioch,**  Chalcedon,"  and  many  others. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  accord- 
Tetbtahow.;        ingr  to  thc  discipliue  and  custom  of 

power  not  arfaitraiy,      ~^  -^ 

^T^SlfZfm*^  those  tunes,  bishops  seldom  did  any 
thing  of  this  nature,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  their  presbyters,  who  were  their 
assessors,  and  (as  it  were)  the  ecclesiastical  senate 
and  council  of  the  church :  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  more  particular  account,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  order  of  presbyters. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  further  noted  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding canons.  That  if  any  chrgyman.  thought  him- 
self injured  by  his  bishop,  he  had  liberty  to  appeal** 
either  to  the  metropolitan,  or  a  provincial  synod : 
and  in  some  places,  the  better  to  avoid  arbitrary 
power,  the  canons  provided.  That  no  bishop  should 
proceed  to  censure  a  presbyter,  or  deacon,  without 
the  concurrence  of  some  neighbouring  bishops  to 
join  with  him  in  the  sentence.  The  first  council  of 
Carthage"  requires  three  to  censure  a  deacon,  and 
six  to  censure  a  presbyter.  The  second  council  of 
Carthage"  requires  the  same  number,  according  to 
all  correct  editions  of  it :  for  Crab's  edition  is  pal- 
pably false ;  and  yet  Blondel**  lays  hold  of  that  cor- 
ruption, to  prove  that  presbjrters  and  deacons  were 
to  be  judges  of  their  own  bishop ;  which  makes  the 
canon  speak  mere  nonsense,  and  appoints  the  bi- 


shop to  judge  himself  also.  The  true  reading  of 
the  canon  is  this :  The  criminal  cause  of  a  bishop 
shall  be  heard  by  twelve  bishops ;  the  cause  of  a 
presbyter,  by  six ;  the  cause  of  a  deacon,  by  three 
joined  with  his  own  bishop.  This  obliges  every 
bishop  to  take  other  bishops  into  commission  with 
him  in  criminal  causes,  but  does  not  authorize  pres- 
b3rters  and  deacons  to  sit  as  judges  upon  their  own 
bishop.  Which  may  be  further  evidenced  firom 
another  canon"  of  the  next  council  of  Carthage; 
which  speaks  of  a  legal  number  of  bishops  to  judge 
a  presbyter,  or  deacon ;  and  assigns  six  for  a  pres- 
byter, and  three  for  a  deacon,  as  the  former  canons 
appointed.  But  for  the  inferunr  clergy,  there  was 
no  such  restraint  laid  upon  the  bishop,  that  I  can 
find;  but  he  alone,  by  the  same  canon,"  is  allowed 
to  hear  their  causes,  and  end  themu  Only  they  had 
liberty  to  appeal,  as  all  others,  in  case  of  injury  done 
them,  to  the  metropolitan,  or  a  provincial  synod; 
which  the  Nicene  council,''  and  many  others,  ap- 
point to  be  held  once  or  twice  a  year  for  that  very 
purpose ;  That  if  any  clergyman  chanced  to  be  un- 
justly censured  by  the  passion  of  his  bishop,  he 
might  have  recourse  to  a  superior  court,  and  there 
have  justice  done  him.  This  is  the  true  state  and 
account  of  the  power  of  bishops  over  their  clergy, 
as  near  as  I  can  collect  it  out  of  the  genuine  records 
of  the  ancient  church. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

OF  THE  POWER  OP  BISHOPS  OVER  THE  LAITT, 
MONKS,  SUBORDINATE  MAGISTRATES,  AND  ALL 
PERSONS  WITHIN  THEIR  DIOCESE :  AND  OF  THEIR 
OFFICE  IN  DISPOSING  OP  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 

the  power  of  bishops  over  the  people ;     no  ^^iam 

i^.    V  .  .  -11    1.     *  J  ^       from  the Juriwlietio* 

which,  upon  mquiry,  will  be  found  to  or  th«  bvhvp  in  um 

extend  itself  over  all  persons,  of  what 

rank  or  quahty  soever,  within  their  diocese,  or  tlie 


episcopatiu  vigore  et  cathedrae  auctoritate  h&berei  potetta- 

tem,  qua  posses  de  illo  statim  vindicari. Quod  si  ultra 

te  contumeliis  suis  provocaverit,  fun^ris  circa  eum  potestate 
honoris  tui,  ut  eiun  vel  deponas  vel  abstineas.  See  also 
Cypr.  Ep.  10.  al.  16.  ed.  Oxou. 

*•  Canon.  Apost.  c.  31.  *»  Con.  Nic.  can.  5. 

«  Con.  Sard.  can.  13,  14. 

*•  Con.  Antioc.  can.  3  et  4.  ■•  Chalced.  6an.  9. 

*«  See  for  the  liberty  of  appeals :  Con.  Carthag.  2.  c.  8. 
Carthag.  4.  c.  29  et  66.  Antioch.  c.  12.  Yasion.  c.  5. 
Venetic.  can.  9. 

**  Con.  Carthag.  1.  can.  11.  Si  quia  aliquam  causam 
habuerit,  a  tribus  viciais  episcopis,  si  diaconus  est,  arguatur : 
presbyter  a  sex. 


**  Con.  Carth.  2.  can.  10.  Placet  ut  causa  criminalis 
episcopi  a  duodecim  episcopis  andiatur;  causa  presbyteri  a 
sex ;  causa  vero  diaconi  a  tribus  cum  proprio  episcopo. 

^  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  137.  And  Crab  thus  reads  it  cor- 
ruptly :  Episcopus  a  duodecim  episcopis  audiatur,  et  a  tcx 
presbyteris,  et  a  tribus  diaconibus  cum  proprio  soo  episcopou 

**  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  8.  Si  presbyteri  vel  diaconi  fueriot 
accusati,  adjuncto  sibi  ex  vicinis  locis  legitimo  numero  col- 

legarum in  presbyteri  nomine  sex,  in  diaconi  tribua,  ip> 

sonim  causas  discutiant. 

**  Ibid.  c.  8.  Reliquorum  clericorum  causas  solus  epiaco- 
pus  loci  agnoscat  et  finiat 

"  Con.  Nic.  can.  5. 
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bounds  and  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  extent 
of  dioceses  themselves,  and  the  reasons  why  some 
were  much  greater  than  others,  I  do  not  here  con- 
sider;  but  reserve  that  for  a  more  proper  place,  to 
be  treated  of  when  we  come  to  speak  of  churches. 
What  I  observe  in  this  place  is,  that  all  orders  of 
Ben  within  the  diocese  were  subject  to  the  bishop ; 
fix*  privileges  to  exempt  men  from  the  jurisdiction 
sf  their  diocesan,  were  things  unknown  to  former 
ages.  Ignatius  makes  bold  to  say,^  that  as  he  that 
koooars  his  bishop  is  honoured  of  God ;  so  he  that 
does  any  thing  coveKly  in  opposition  to  him,  is  the 
serrmnt  of  Satan.  And  Cyprian  defines  the  church' 
to  be  a  people  united  to  its  bishop,  a  flock  adhering 
to  its  pastor.  Whence  the  church  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  bi8h<^  and  the  bishop  in  the  church ;  and 
if  any  are  not  with  their  bishop,  they  are  not  in  the 
church. 

Particularly,  we  may  observe  of  all 

AB J!!2k^•■lliMl  ascetics,  and   monks,  and  hermits; 

SJ^'ISm  tt^  that  the  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and 

civil,  subjected  them  to  the  bishop  of 

the  place  where  they  tived.    For  ecclesiastical  laws, 

ve  have  two  canons  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon'  to 

this  purpose;  the  first  of  which  prescribes,  that  all 

monks,  whether  in  city  or  country,  shall  be  subject 

to  the  bishop,  and  concern  themselves  in  no  business 

(sacred  or  civil)  out  of  their  own  monastery ;  except 

they  have  his  ticence  and  pemussion,  upon  urgent 

occasion,  so  to  do.    And  if  any  withdraw  themselves 

from  his  obedience,  the  other  canon  pronounces  ex- 

eooununication  against  them.  The  same  injunctions 

may  be  read  m  the  councils  of  Orleans,*  Agde,*  Le- 

nda,*  and  others ;  which  subject  the  abbots  as  well 

u  monks  to  the  bishop's  care  and  correction!    Jus- 

tfadan  confirms  all  this  by  a  law  in  the  Code ;  which 

iiyst*  an  monasteries  are  to  be  reckoned  under  the 

jsrisdietion  of  the  bishop  of  the  territories  where 

'  hej  are ;  and  that  the  abbots  themselves  are  part  of 

flkir  care.    In  one  of  his  Novels,'  the  election  of 

ibbots  is  put  into  the  bishop's  hands.   And  by  other 

kvs,'  no  new  cells,  or  monasteries,  were  to  be  erected, 

.   \mt  by  the  consent  and  hcence  of  the  bishop,  to 

'   ihose  jurisdiction  they  belonged.    It  is  therefore  a 

lery  just  reflection,  which  Bede,  and  some  others^ 

'    tim  tamf  make  upon  the  state  of  the  Scottish 


church;  that  things  were  in  a  very  unusual  and 
preposterous  order,  when,  instead  of  abbots  being 
subject  to  the  bishops,  the  bishops  were  subject  to  a 
single  abbot  This  was  ordUne  inwUato,  as  Bede" 
rightly  observes ;  for  there  was  no  such  practice  al- 
lowed in  the  primitive  church. 

In  those  days,  the  authority  of 
bishops  was  so  highly  esteemed,  and  a«  .bo  aii  •tibr*. 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  Jj^V^^iSS;. 
even  the  subordinate  magistrates  them- 
selves were  subject  to  their  spiritual  discipline  and 
correction.  The  prefects  and  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  were  obliged  to  take  their  communicatory 
letters  along  with  them  to  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
whither  the  government  sent  them ;  and  whilst  they 
continued  in  their  ojQIce  there,  they  were  to  be  under 
the  bish  ^p's  care ;  who,  if  they  transgressed  against 
the  public  discipline  of  the  church,  was  authorized 
by  the  imperial  laws  to  punish  them  with  excom- 
munication. This  we  learn  from  a  canon  of  the  first 
council  of  Aries ;  *'  which  was  called  by  Constantine 
himself,  who  ratified  its  canons,  and  gave  them,  as  it 
were,  the  force  of  imperial  sanctions.  And  by  virtue 
of  this  power,  they  sometimes  unsheathed  the  spiritual 
sword  against  impious  and  profane  magistrates,  and 
cut  them  off  from  all  conmiunion  with  the  church. 
Of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,"  excommunicating  Andronicus  the  go- 
vernor, for  his  cruelties  and  blasphemies ;  and  many 
other  such  examples,  which  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  As  to  what  concerns  the  bishop's  power  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  acts  and  decrees  of  subor- 
dinate magistrates ;  Socrates  ^*  assures  us  it  was  prac- 
tised by  C3nil  of  Alexandria,  in  reference  to  Orestes, 
the  prafectu9  AugustalU  of  Egypt ;  though,  as  he 
intimates,  it  was  some  grievance  to  him  to  be  under 
his  inspection. 

But  it  must  be  owned  and  spoken  to         sml  i. 
the  irlory  of  those  primitive  bishops,  between*  temponi 

.!_     .^-L  ".     ,,  ^  i.   and  •piritual  juri*. 

that  they  challenged  no  power,  as  of  dktion^^Mjhcgj 
right  belonging  to  them, but  only  that  "nSi* th« Wur. 
which  was  spirituaL    They  did  not  as  yet  lay  claim 
to  both  swords,  much  less  endeavour  to  wrest  the 
temporal  sword  out  of  the  magistrate's  hand,  and 
dethrone  princes  under  pretence  of  excommunica- 


Bp.  ad  Smym.  n.  9.    i  \6.9pa  lirioKiirov  rl 
,  T^  itafi^if  \ttrrpg6tu 

*  Cypr.  Spilt.  69.  al.  6&  ad  Pkipian.  p.  166.    Ecclesia 
|Mi  11111  doti  nnita,  et  putori  suo  grex  adharens.    Unde 

episeopam  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam  in 
•C  ft  qui  cum  epitcopo  aon  sint,  in  ecclesia  non 

•Cm.  Cfcaked.  can.  4  et  a         *  Con.  Aurel.  1.  c.  19. 

*  AfBthenw.  can.  38.  '  Ilerdeni.  c.  3. 

*  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  tit.  3.  de  Episcop.  Leg.  40. 
sji]itin.NoTeL5.  c.  9. 

*  Cob.  Chalced.  can.  4.    Con.  Agath.  c.  bS, 
»  PcmoB,  Vind.  Ignat  part  1.  c.  11.  p.  333. 


"  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Cigus  juri  et 
omnis  provincia,  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  ordine  inusitato  de- 
bean  t  esse  subjecti. 

"  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.     De  prssidibus ita  placuit,  ut 

cum  promoti  fiierint,  literas  accipiant  ecclesiasUcas  com- 
municatorias :  ita  tamen  ut  in  quibuscunque  locis  gesserint, 
ab  episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  de  illis  agatur ;  at  cum  cos- 
perint  contra  disciplinam  publicam  agere,  tunc  demum  a 
communione  excludantur.  Similiter  et  de  his  fiat,  qui  rem- 
publicam  agere  volunt. 

1*  Synes.  Ep.  58.  ad  Episcopos,  p.  196. 

»«  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  13. 
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tion.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  themselves 
always  professed  obedience  and  subjection  to  the 
emperor's  laws;  which  I  shall  not  stand  here  to 
prove,  since  it  has  so  frequently  and  so  substantially 
been  done  by  several  of  our  learned  writers :"  and 
it  is  confessed  by  the  more  ingenuous  of  the  Romish 
writers"  themselves,  that  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first 
pope  that  pretended  to  depose  Christian  princes. 
The  ancient  bishops  of  the  church  laid  no  claim  to 
a  coercive  power  over  the  bodies  or  estates  of  men ; 
but  if  ever  they  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  secular  magistrate,  for  his 
assistance.  As  in  the  case  of  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  bishop's  house,  after  he 
was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  by  the  council  of 
Antioch.  The  fathers  in  that  council  having  no 
power  to  remove  him,  petitioned  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian  against  him;"  who,  though  a  heathen,  gave 
judgment  on  their  side,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
see  his  sentence  put  in  execution.  And  thus  the 
case  stood,  as  to  the  power  of  bishops,  for  some  ages 
after  under  Christian  emperors :  insomuch  that  So- 
crates "  notes  it  as  a  very  singular  thing  in  Cjrril, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  he  undertook  by  his  own 
power  to  shut  up  the  Novatian  churches,  seizing 
upon  their  plate  and  sacred  utensils,  and  depriving 
their  bishop  Theopemptus  of  his  substance.  This 
was  done  iropd  rrjQ  Uparucfjc  to^wq,  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary power  that  bishops  were  then  invested  with ; 
and  though  in  after  ages  they  attained  to  this  power, 
yet  it  was  not  by  any  inherent  right  of  their  order, 
but  by  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  secular  princes. 
It  must  here  also  be  further  noted,  that  it  was  ever 
esteemed  dishonourable  for  bishops,  so  much  as  to 
petition  the  secular  power  against  the  life  of  any 
man,  whom  they  had  condemned  by  spiritual  cen- 
sures. And  therefore,  when  Ithacius  and  some  other 
Spanish  bishops  prevailed  with  Maximus  to  slay  the 
heretic  Priscillian,  St  Martin  and  many  other  pious 
bishops  petitioned  against  it,  saying.  It  was  enough 
to  expel  heretics  firom  the  churches :"  and  when  they 
could  not  prevail,  they  showed  their  resentments  of 
the  fact  against  the  author  of  it,  refusing  to  admit 
Ithacius,  the  sanguinary  bishop,  to  their  commu- 
nion. So  great  a  concern  had  those  holy  men  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction ! 

g^^  J  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 

u£^*M^l^  authority  of  bishops  was  never  greater 
{^•tk^iS'^rSMing  in  the  world,  than  when  they  con- 


of  their  own  proper  spiritual  power.  For  then  the 
had  a  universal  respect  paid  them  by  all  sorts  o 
men ;  insomuch  that  no  Christian  would  pretend  ti 
travel,  without  taking  letters  of  credence  with  hin 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  meant  to  communicafe 
with  the  Christian  church  in  a  foreign  counti^ 
Such  was  the  admirable  unity  of  the  church  catho 
lie  in  those  days,  and  the  blessed  harmony  am 
consent  of  her  bishops  among  one  another !  Them 
letters  were  of  divers  sorts,  according  to  the  differen 
occasions  or  quahty  of  the  persons  that  carried  them 
They  are  generally  reduced  to  three  kinds;  thi 
epistoke  commendatoruB,  communicatoruB^  and  dimm 
soria.  The  first  were  such  as  were  granted  only  U 
persons  of  quality,  or  else  persons  whose  reputatioc 
had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  whi 
had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  Thi 
second  sort  were  granted  to  all  who  were  in  th( 
peace  and  communion  of  the  church ;  whence  thej 
were  also  csiled.  paci/lcaf  and  ecclesiasticti,  and  some: 
times  canonica.  The  third  sort  were  such  as  were 
only  given  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove 
from  their  own  diocese,  and  settle  in  another ;  and 
they  were  to  testify  that  they  had  their  bishop'e 
leave  to  depart;  whence  they  were  called  dimistorimi 
and  sometimes  pacific^  likewise.  All  these  weni 
under  the  general  name  oi  formaUb ;  because  they 
were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with  some  particTi<« 
lar  marks  and  characters,  which  served  as  special 
signatures  to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  \ 
shall  not  stand  now  to  give  any  fiirther  account  oi 
them  here,  but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the  bishop'^ 
sole  prerogative  to  grant  them;  and  none  migfai 
presume  to  do  it,  at  least,  without  his  authority  and 
commission.  The  council  of  Antioch*  allows  couii< 
try  bishops  to  write  them;  but  expressly  forbidi 
presbyters  the  privilege.  And  whereas,  in  times  ol 
persecution,  some  confessors,  who  were  of  greal 
esteem  in  the  church,  would  take  upon  them  to  grant 
such  letters  by  their  own  authority,  and  in  their  owa 
names;  the  councils  of  Aries"  and  Eliberis"  for- 
bade them  to  do  it ;  and  ordered  all  persons  who  haj 
such  letters,  to  take  new  communicatory  letters  frcmj 
the  bishop.  Baronius,"  and  the  common  editors  o( 
the  councils  who  follow  him,  mistake  these  letteri 
for  the  libels  which  the  confessors  were  used  to  grani 
to  the  lapsi,  to  have  them  admitted  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  again:  but  Albaspiny**  co]> 
rects  this  mistake ;  and  rightly  observes,  that  those 
councils  speak  not  of  such  Hbels  as  were  given  to 


^  See  Biihop  Morton's  Grand  Impoit.  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  c.  11.  Joh.  Rofifens.  de  Potest.  Papse  in  Temporal, 
lib.  2.  c.  2. 

"  Otho  Frisingens.  Chron.  lib.  6.  c.  35.  Greg.  Tholosan. 
de  Repub.  lib.  26.  c.  5. 

»'  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  »  Socrat.  Hb.  7.  c.  7. 

"  Sulp.  Sever,  lib.  2.  p.  119.  Maximum  orare,  ut  san- 
guine infelicium  abstineret :  satis  superque  sufficere,  ut  epis- 


copali  sententia  hseretici  judicati  ecclesiis  pellerentur. 

"  Con.  Antioch.  can.  8. 

''  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c.  9.  De  his,  qui  confessorum  liteiW 
offerunt,  placuit,  ut  sublatis  eis  literis,  alias  accipiant  com*; 
municatorias.  ' 

«  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 

»  Baron,  an.  142.    Loaysa  Not.  in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 

w  Albasp.  Not.  in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 
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tbe  kpti,  but  of  such  as  were  given  to  all  Christians 
who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries ; 
which  it  belonged  to  the  bishops  to  grant,  and  not 
Id  die  confessors,  whatever  authority  they  might 
odierwiae  have  obtained  by  their  honourable  con- 
feanoQ  of  Christ  in  time  of  persecution.  The  council 
of  EHbens*  takes  notice  of  another  abuse  of  this 
■atnre,  and  corrects  it ;  which  was,  that  some  wo- 
Ben  of  &inou8  renown  in  the  church,  clergymen's 
nvesy  as  Alhaspiny  thinks,  or  rather  the  wives  of 
fatthops,  would  presume  both  to  grant  and  receive 
ndi  letters  by  their  own  authority ;  all  which  the 
eooncQ  orders  to  be  sunk,  as  being  dangerous  to 
^  discipline  and  communion  of  the  church,  and 
a  enemarhment  upon  the  bishop's  power,  to  whom 
alone  it  belonged  to  grant  them.  For  by  all  ancient 
cmons,  this  privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops, 
■d  this  set  their  authority  very  high  in  the  church, 
k  no  one,  either  clergy  or  laity,  could  conmiuni- 
ate  in  any  church  beside  his  own  without  these 
hrimfwisls  from  his  bishop ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
flmdls  of  Carthage,"  and  Agde,*'  and  many  others. 
I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 
serve concerning  the  power  of  bishops 
over  the  church,  and  that  is,  their 
authority  and  concern  in  disposing  of 
I  of  the  church.  I  intend  not  here  to 
cater  upon  the  discourse  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
(which  bas  its  proper  place  in  this  work  hereafter,) 
bat  only  to  suggest  now,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
bidiop's  office  and  care  to  see  them  managed  and 
&pQsed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  The  councils  of 
Aitioch*  and  Gangra"  have  several  canons  to  this 
pvpose,  that  all  the  incomes  and  oblations  of  the 
ckmeh  shall  be  dispensed  at  the  will  and  discretion 
cf  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  people,  and  the  souls  of 
■m,  aze  committed.  Those  called  the  Apostolical  * 
Gnoos,  and  Constitutions  *'  speak  of  the  same  power. 
iid  Cyprian"  notes,  that  all  who  received  main- 
touee  from  the  church  had  it  episcopo  dispensante^ 
If  die  order  and  appointment  of  the  bishop.  He 
dEi  not  indeed  always  dispense  with  his  own  hands, 
Wt  by  proper  assistants,  such  as  his  archdeacon, 
nd  tbe  oacofiomiis,  which  some  canons*  order  to  be 
OK  of  tbe  clergy  of  every  church ;  but  these  officers 
voe  only  stewards  under  him,  both  of  his  appoint- 
ii^  as  St.  Jerom"  observes,  and  also  accountable 
tofabn  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  church. 
mienee  Possidins  takes  notice  of  the  practice  of 


St  Austin ;  that  though  neither  seal  nor  key  was 
ever  seen  in  his  hand,  but  some  of  his  cleigy  were 
always  his  administrators,  yet  he  had  his  certain 
times  to  audit  their  accounts ;  so  that  all  was  still 
his  act,  though  administered  and  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  others.  And  this  was  agreeable  to  the 
primitive  rule  and  practice  of  the  apostles,  to  whose 
care  and  custody  the  peoples'  oblations,  and  things 
consecrated  to  God,  were  committed:  they  chose 
deacons  to  be  their  assistants,  as  bishops  did  after- 
wards, still  retaining  power  in  their  own  hands  to 
direct  and  regulate  them  in  the  disposal  of  the 
public  charity,  as  prime  stewards  of  God's  revenue, 
and  chief  masters  of  his  household. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  BISHOPS,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
WHOLE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  of-  g^^  ^ 
fice  and  power  of  bishops  over  the  ,^*iJLlJ^ 
clergy  and  people  of  their  own  par-  S?i&'S£iJtt* 
ticular  churches  :  but  there  is  yet 
a  more  eminent  branch  of  their  pastoral  office  and 
care  behind,  which  is,  their  superintendency  over 
the  whole  catholic  church ;  in  which  every  bishop 
was  supposed  to  have  an  equal  share,  not  as  to  what 
concerned  external  polity  and  government,  but  the 
prime,  essential  part  of  religion,  the  preservation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Whenever  the  faith  was  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  by  heresy,  or  destroyed 
by  persecution,  then  every  bishop  thought  it  part  of 
his  duty  and  office  to  put  to  his  helping  hand,  and 
labour  as  much  for  any  other  diocese  as  his  o^n. 
Dioceses  were  but  limits  of  convenience,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  times  of  peace ;  but  the 
faith  was  a  more  universal  thing,  and  when  war 
was  made  upon  that,  then  the  whole  world  was  but 
one  diocese,  and  the  whole  church  but  one  flock, 
and  every  pastor  thought  himself  obliged  to  feed  his 
great  Master's  sheep  according  to  his  power,  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  were  scattered  in.  In 
this  sense,  every  bishop  was  a  universal  pastor  and 
bishop  of  the  whole  world,  as  having  a  common 
care  and  concern  for  the  whole  church  of  Christ 
This  is  what  St  Austin  told  Boniface,*  bishop  of 


•Coa.EUb.c81. 

*  Cod.  Curth.  1.  can.  7.    Clericiii  vel  laicus  non  com- 
■■uccC  in  aliena  plebe  nne  litem  epiicopi  mi. 

*  Agadi.  can.  5^  Epftiin.  c.  6.  Laodic  c.  41.    Milevit 
cIOl   Coo.  Antiock.  c.  7. 

*  Con.  Antioch.  c.  34  et  25.       *  Con.  Gangr.  c.  7  et  a 
•Canon.  Aport.  e.  31  et  34. 

*  Conetit.  AportoL  lib.  X  c.  25. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  38.  aL  41.    Jwt  Mart  Apol  2. 

D 


»  Con.  Chalced.  c.  26. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  1.  ad  Nepotian.  Sciat  episcopui,  cui 
commissa  eit  ecclesia,  quern  dUpensationi  paupenun,  cu- 
r»que  pneficiat. 

1  Aug.  coDt  Epist.  Pelag.  in  Profat.  ad  Boni&c.  Com- 
munis est  nobis  omnibus,  qui  fungimur  episcopatus  officio 
(quamvis  ipse  in  eo  celsiore  fitstigio  praemineas)  specula 
pastoralis. 
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Rome,  that  the  pastoral  care  was  common  to  all 
those  who  had  the  office  of  hishop ;  and  though  he 
was  a  little  higher  advanced  toward  the  top  of 
Christ's  watch-tower,  yet  all  others  had  an  equal 
concern  in  it  St  Cyprian  testifies,*  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  own  time,  that  all  hishops  were  so  united 
in  one  hody,  that  if  any  of  the  hody  hroached  any 
heresy,  or  hegan  to  lay  waste  and  tear  the  flock  of 
Christ,  all  the  rest  immediately  came  in  to  its 
rescue ;  for  though  they  were  many  pastors,  yet 
they  had  but  one  flodL  to  feed,  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  take  care  of  all  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood.  In  this 
sense  Gregory  Nazianzen'  says  of  Cyprian,  that  he 
was  a  universal  bishop,  that  he  presided  not  only 
over  the  church  of  Carthage  and  Africa,  but  over  all 
the  regions  of  the  west,  and  over  the  east,  and  south, 
and  northern  parts  of  the  world  also.  He  says  the 
same  of  Athanasius  ;^  that  in  being  made  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  whole  world. 
Which  agrees  with  St  Basil's  observation*  con- 
cerning him ;  that  he  had  the  care  of  all  churches, 
as  much  as  that  which  was  peculiarly  committed  to 
him.  Chrysostom'  in  like  manner  styles  Timothy, 
bishop  of  the  universe:  and  in  compliance  with 
this  customary  character,  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Clemens  Romanus,'  gives  St  James  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  the  titie  of  governor  of  all  churches, 
as  well  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  Chrysostom'  says,  St 
Paul  had  the  whole  world  committed  to  his  care, 
and  every  city  under  the  sun;  that  he  was  the 
teacher*  of  the  universe,  and  presided**  over  all 
churches :  which  he  repeats  in  many  places  of  his 
writings.  Nor  was  this  prerogative  so  peculiar  to 
the  apostles,  but  that  every  bishop  (in  some  measure) 
had  a  right  and  tide  to  the  same  character. 

g^j^^  Hence  came  that  current  notion,  so 

u.?wbJtoUS^t  frequentiy  to  be  met  with  in  Cyprian, 
S!;*'SSEpriJ'*fa'  of  but  one  bishopric  in  the  church; 
the  choK  .  wherein  every  single  bishop  had  his 

share  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  an  equal  concern 
in  the  whole :  Episcopatus  unuB  esty  ctifus  a  nngulis  in 
9oUdufn  pars  ienetur:^^  There  is  but  one  bishopric 
in  the  church,  and  every  bishop  has  an  undivided 


portion  in  it    He  does  not  say,  it  was  a  monarchy^i 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  bishop ;  but  a  diflusivii 
power,  that  lay  in  the  whole  college  of  bishops,* 
every  one  of  which  had  a  titie  to  feed  the  whoU 
church  of  God,  and  drive  away  heresy  out  of  an^ 
part  of  it    In  this  sense,  the  bishop  of  Eugubium'g 
power  extended  as  fiu*  as  the  bishop  of  Rome's ;  ther 
bishop  of  Rhegium  was  as  much  bishop  of  the  whole 
church,  as  Constantinople ;  and  Tanis  equal  to  Alex- 
andria: for  in  St  Jerom's  language,"  they  were  all' 
ffusdem  meriU,  and  qjusdem  taeerdotU;  of  the  sazoe 
merit,  and  equal  in  their  priesthood,  which  was  but 
one.    In  things  that  did  not  appertain' to  the  £aith«^ 
they  were  not  to  meddle  with  other  men's  dioceseSit; 
but  only  to  mind  the  business  of  their  own :  but  wheaf 
the  faith  or  welfare  of  the  church  lay  at  stake,  ani 
religion  was  manifestiy  invaded;  then,  by  this 
of  there  being  but  one  episcopacy,  every  othf 
bishopric  was  as  much  their  diocese  as  their  own 
and  no  human  laws  or  canons  could  tie  up  th( 
hands  from  performing  such  acts  of  their  ey 
office  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  they  thought 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  religion. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  ^^^^ 
church's  practice  in  this  point,  I  shall  iJISSiJSiJSllJiJ 
illustrate  it  in  two  or  three  particular  tob^S^fJ^ 
instances.  It  was  a  rule  in  the  primi-  "°*'''**  **"**^  < 
tive  church,  that  no  bishop  should  ordain  in  anotber^^ 
diocese,  without  his  leave :  and  though  this  was  i 
sort  of  confinement  of  the  episcopal  power  to  a  singU 
diocese,  yet  for  order's  sake  it  was  generally  observedi 
But  then  it  might  happen,  that  in  some  cases  theW 
might  be  a  necessity  to  do  otherwise :  as  in  case  thi 
bishop  of  any  diocese  was  turned  heretic,  and  would 
ordain  none  but  heretical  clergy,  and  persecute  wni 
drive  away  the  orthodox ;  in  that  case,  any  catholi 
bishop,  as  being  a  bishop  of  the  universal  churoli 
was  authorized  to  ordain  orthodox  men  in  such  i 
diocese,  though  contrary  to  the  common  rule ;  bd 
cause  this  was  evidentiy  for  the  preservation  of  tbri 
friith,  which  is  the  supreme  rule  of  all,  and  therefoiM 
that  other  rule  must  give  way  to  this  superior  obll 
gation.  Upon  this  account,  when  the  church  wa 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Arianism,  the  greaj 


*  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Steph.  p.  178.  Idcirco  copU 
osum  corpus  est  sacerdotum,  concdrdiic  mutuse  glutino  atque 
anitatis  vincalo  copulatum,  ut  si  quis  ex  colle^o  nostro 
hsresin  facere,  et  gregem  Christi  lacerare  et  vastare  tenta- 

▼erit,  subyeniant  cieteri. Nam  etsi  pastores  multi  sumus, 

unum  tamen  gregem  pascimus,  et  oves  .universas,  quas 
Christus  sanguine  suo  et  passione  qttesirit,  coUigere  et 
fovere  debemus. 

*  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  18.  in  Laud.  Cypr. 

*  Naz.  in  Laud.  Athan.  Or.  21.  p.  377.  T^t  oUov/ti/yirv 
ntiutift  iiTiirratrlav  irifrrsvtrai, 

*  Basil  Ep.  52.  ad  Athanas. 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  ady.  Jud.  1. 1.  p.  542.  t^it  rnt  oUov- 
fiiinjv  irpo<rracriaif  iyiccx^^/^^o'M^''^^* 

'  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  sid  Jacob,  ap.  Coteler.  Pair.  A  post. 


t.  1.  p.  611.  Clemens  Jacobo— Regenti  Hebrieonim  sano^ 
tam  ecclesiam  in  Hierosolymis ;  sed  et  omnes  ecclesia%' 
qusB  ubique  Dei  proyidentia  fundat»  sunt.  • 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  17.  in  illud,  Salutate  Priscillam.  t.  5.  pi : 
241.    Ttiif  olKovfiivr}v  diravav  kyKixiipivfilvin,  &c. 

*  Id.  Hom.  6.  in  Terrsemotum  et  Lazar.  t.  5.  p.  107. ' 
T^f  olKOViiivr\i  dtdaorncaXof. 

M  Id.  Horn.  17.  in  Priscillam.  p.  24a 

»>  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  108.  j 

"  Id.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  112.     Episcopatutj 
unus,  episcoporum  multorum  concordi  numerositate  T 
fiisus,  &c.    In  the  same  Epistle  he  often  mentions  the  tel 
legium  sacerdotale.    It.  Epist.  59  et  68. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr. 
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IS,  M  he  retained  from  his  exile,  made  no 
ordain  in  several  cities  **  as  he  went  along, 
ej  were  not  in  his  own  diocese.  And  the 
nsehins  of  Samosata,  did  the  like  in  the 
16  Arian  persecution  mider  Valens.  Theo- 
fi,  he  went  about  all  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
in  a  soldier's  habit ;  ordaining  presbyters 
ns,  and  setting  in  order  whatever  he  found 
1  the  churches.  He  ordained  bishops  also 
ndCilicia,  and  other  places;  whosenames 
t"  has  recorded.  Now  all  this  was  contrary 
m<Hi  rules,  but  the  necessities  of  the  church 
t ;  and  that  gave  them  authority  in  such  a 
xxt  their  power,  and  act  as  bishops  of  the 
tholic  church.  Epiphanius  made  use  oi 
power  and  privilege  in  a  like  case;  ordain- 
nianus,  St  Jerom's  brother,  first  deacon, 
presbyter,  in  a  monastery  out  of  his  own 
I  Palestine ;  against  which,  when  some  of 
aaries  objected,  that  it  was  done  contrary 
,  he  vindicated^'  his  practice  upon  the 
)f  this  principle;  that  in  cases  of  pressing 
such  as  this  was,  where  the  interest  of  God 
served,  every  bishop  had  power  to  act  in 
of  the  church :  for  though  all  bishops  had 
ticniar  churches  to  officiate  in,  and  were 
iiily  to  exceed  their  own  bounds ;  yet  the 
Ihrist  was  a  rule  above  all :  and  therefore 
!  not  barely  to  consider  the  thing  that  was 
the  circumstances  of  the  action,  the  time, 
er,  the  persons  for  whose  sake,  and  the  end 
it  was  done.  Thus  Epiphanius  i^logizes 
ercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  the  diocese 
r  man.  Now,  from  all  this  it  appears,  that 
lop  was  as  much  a  universal  bishop,  and 
och  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  as  the 
Rome  himself;  there  being  no  acts  of  the 
€ri&C)t^  which  they  could  not  perform  in 
9f  the  ¥rorld,  when  need  required,  without 
&tion,  as  well  as  he.  All  that  he  enjoyed 
era,  was  only  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan, 
arch,  and  those  ccmfined  by  the  canons  to 
district;  of  which  more  hereafter  in  their 
ice. 


.  lib.  2.  c.  ^ 
.  lib.  4.  c  13. 
.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

AD.  Ep.  ad  Joan.  Hieroiol.  Ob  Dei  timorem 
liccre  compulii:  maxime  cum  nulla  lit  diyer- 
tcerdotio  Dei,  et  ubi  utilitati  Dei  proyidetur. 
Bnguli  ccclMianim  epiacopi  habent  sub  m  eccle- 
li  cuaa  videstar  inpendere,  et  nemo  luper 
D  2 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THB  INDEPENDENCY  OP  BISHOPS,  B8PECIALLT 
IN  THB  GTPRIANIC  AGE,  AND  IN  THB  AFBIOAN 
CHintCHES. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be 
taken  notice  of,  whilst  we  are  con-    whfSLi^bj 
sidering  the  proper  office  of  bishops,  bwlSplTSlfSIi^ 
which  is,  the  absolute  power  of  every  •oiute  pow«cinthdr 

'  '  «     own  cnmcii. 

bishop  in  his  own  church,  independent 
of  all  others.  For  the  right  understanding  the 
just  limits  of  this  power,  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  substantial  and  the  ritual  part  of  religion. 
For  it  was  in  the  latter  chiefly  that  bishops  had  an 
absolute  power  in  their  own  church,  being  at  Uberty 
to  use  what  indiflferent  rites  they  thought  fit  in  ^eir 
own  church,  without  being  accountable  for  their 
practice  to  any  other.  In  matters  of  fJEdth,  indeed, 
when  they  corrupted  the  truth  by  heretical  doc- 
trines, or  introduced  any  rituals  that  were  destruc- 
tive of  it,  there  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  censure 
of  all  other  bishops ;  and  every  individual  of  the 
whole  catholic  college  of  bishops  (as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter)  was  authorixed  to  oppose  them : 
but  in  such  indifferent  rites  as  were  lawful  to  be 
used  in  the  church,  every  bishop  was  allowed  to 
choose  for  himself,  and  his  own  church,  such  as  he 
thought  fit  and  expedient  in  his  own  wisdom  and 
discretion. 

Thus,  for  instance,  though  there  ^^^^ 
was  but  one  form  of  worship  through-  x^^^^S^^ 
out  the  whole  church,  as  to  what  con-  "*"  c*«*f*»- 
cemed  the  substance  of  Christian  worship ;  yet  every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  liturgy  in 
what  method  and  words  he  thought  proper,  only 
keeping  to  the  analogy  of  &ith  and  sound  doctrine. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes  of  St  Basil,  that 
among  other  good  services  which  he  did  for  the 
church  of  Cssarea,  whilst  he  was  but  a  presbjrter 
in  it,  one  was  *  the  composing  of  forms  of  prayer, 
which  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  his  bishop 
Eusebius  were  used  by  the  church.  And  this  is 
thought  not  improbably  by  some*  to  be  the  first 
draught  of  that  liturgy,  which  bears  his  name  to 
this  day.  The  church  of  Neo-Csesarea  in  Pontus, 
where  St  Basil  was  bom,  had  a  liturgy  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  St  Basil'  speaks  of  in  one  of  his 
Epistles.   Chrysostom's  liturgy,  which  he  composed 


alienam  menfuram  extenditur;  tamen  prsponitur  omnibus 
charitas  Chrifti,  in  qua  nulla  simulatio  est :  nee  consideran- 
duin  quid  fiu:tum  sit,  sed  quo  tempore,  et  quo  modo,  et  in 
quibus,  et  quare  factum  sit. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil  p.  aflX  .6x«*  atoTa^tw, 
Kai  titKooiitat  tS  /9f}fiaTov. 

«  Billius,  Not.  in  loc.    Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol '  o.  191 

•  Baail,  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocsssar. 
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for  the  church  of  Constantinople,  differed  from 
these.  The  Ambrosian  form  differed  from  the  Ro- 
man, and  the  Roman  from  others.  The  Africans 
had  peculiar  forms  of  their  own,  differing  from  the 
Roman,  as  appears  from  some  passages  cited  by 
Victorinus  Afer  and  Fulgentius,  out  of  the  African 
liturgies,  which  Cardinal  Bona*  owns  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman. 

8,^  j^  The  like  observation  may  be  made 

•ai»?*eSnj  ^  upon  the  creeds  used  in  divers  churches. 
f«at«bnn*  Thcrc  was  but  one  rule  of  faith,  as 

TertuUian*  calls  it,  and  that  fixed  and  unalterable, 
as  to  the  substance,  throughout  the  whole  church. 
Yet  there  were  different  ways  of  expressing  it,  as 
appears  from  the  several  forms  still  extant,  which 
differ  something  from  one  another.  Those  in  Ire- 
neeus,*  in  Cjrprian,*  and  Tertullian,*  are  not  exactly 
in  the  same  method  nor  form  of  words.  The  creed 
of  Eusebius  *  and  his  church  of  Coesarea  differed  from 
that  of  Jerusalem,  upon  which  Cyril  *•  comments ; 
and  that  of  Cyril's,  from  that  in  St  James's  "  liturgy. 
And  to  omit  abundance  more  that  might  here  be 
mentioned,  the  creed  of  Aquileia  recited  by  Ruffin" 
differs  from  the  Roman  creed,  which  is  that  we 
commonly  call  the  Apostles'  creed.  Now,  the  reason 
of  all  this  difference  could  be  no  other  but  this,  that 
all  bishops  had  power  to  frame  the  creeds  of  their 
own  churches,  and  express  them  in  such  terms  as 
suited  best  their  own  convenience,  and  to  meet  with 
the  heresies  they  were  most  in  danger  frt)m:  as 
Ruffin  observes  that  the  words,  invisible  and  im- 
passible, were  added  to  the  first  article  in  the  creed 
of  Aquileia,  in  opposition  to  the  Patripassian  or 
SabeUian  heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Father  was 
visible  and  passible  in  human  flesh,  as  well  as  the 
Son.  And  it  is  evident  the  bishops  of  other  churches 
used  the  same  liberty,  as  they  saw  occasion. 

It  were  easy  to  confirm  this  observ- 

Scet.  4. 

And  Appoint  vu.  atiou  by  many  other  instances  of  the 
inginthS^      like  nature;  but  I  shall  only  name 

chuicbM.  »  .   1      .       i 

one  more,  which  is  the  power  every 
bishop  had  to  appoint  particular  days  of  fasting  in 
his  own  church.  This  we  learn  from  St.  Austin's 
answer  to  Casulanus  about  the  Saturday  fast  Ca- 
sulanus  was  very  much  troubled  and  perplexed  about 


it,  because  he  observed  in  Africa  some  churches 
keep  it  a  fast,  and  others  a  festival ;  nay,  sometimes 
in  the  same  church  men  were  divided  in  their  prac- 
tice, and  one  part  dined  on  that  day,  whilst  another 
fasted.  Now,  to  remove  Casulanus  his  scruple,  St 
Austin  gives  him  this  answer : "  That  the  best  way 
in  this  case  was,  to  follow  those  who  were  the  rulers 
of  every  church.  Therefore,  if  he  would  take  his 
advice,  he  should  never  resist  his  bishop  in  this 
matter,  but  do  as  he  did  without  doubt  or  scruple. 
Which  plainly  implies,  that  it  was  then  in  every 
bishop's  power  to  order  or  not  order  this  hst  in 
his  own  church,  as  he  saw  most  convenient 

And  indeed  these  privileges  of  bi- 
shops, and  their  absolute  and  inde- 


.  of  hUion  HMH 

pendent  power  m  all  such  matters,  conspiciMms  in  hn 
were  no  where  more  fully  reserved  to 
them,  than  in  the  African  churches,  from  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  who  frequently  makes  mention  of  thii 
independent  power;  which  extended  not  only  to 
mere  rituals,  but  to  several  momentous  points  of 
discipline ;  such  as  the  case  of  rebaptidng  heretica^ 
admitting  adulterers  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
again,  and  the  question  about  the  vahdity  of  clinic 
baptism.  In  these  points  Cyprian's  opinion  and 
practice  differed  from  others  of  his  fellow  bishops: 
but  yet  he  assumed  no  power  of  censuring  those 
that  acted  differentiy  frt)m  what  he  did,  nor  8epa^ 
ated  from  their  communion  upon  it;  but  left  every 
one  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  practice  to  Grod 
the  Judge  of  alL  For  the  case  of  rebaptizing  such 
as  were  baptized  by  heretics,  he  was  entirely  for  it, 
as  is  sufficientiy  known  to  all ;  but  he  was  not  so 
zealous  for  it,  as  to  exercise  any  judicial  power  of 
deposing  or  excommunicating  those  who  practised 
otherwise ;  but  declares  he  left  every  bishop  to  hi« 
liberty,  to  act  according  to  his  judgment,  and  an- 
swer for  what  he  did  to  God  alone.  To  this  piu^ 
pose  he  expresses  himself  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
Stephen,"  and  that  to  Jubaianus,"  but  most  fuUy  in 
his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
council  of  Carthage,  which  met  to  consider  thii 
very  question.  Let  us  every  one  now,  says  he, 
give  our  opinion  of  this  matter ;  *•  judging  no  man, 
nor  repelling  any  from  our  communion,  that  shall 


*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturgic.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  n.  3. 

*  Teriul.  de  veland.  Virg.  c.  1.  Regula  fidei  una  onmino 
est,  tola  immobilis  et  irreformabilii,  &c. 

*  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Epiic.  Numid.  p.  190.  It.  Ep.  7a  aL 
69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  Tertul.  ibid. 

*  Euseb.  Ep.  ad  Csesariens.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
»•  Cyril.  HierosoL  Catech.  4. 

»«  Liturg.  Jacobi.  BibL  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  7. 

*'  RufBn.  in  Symbol.  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipo- 
tentem,  invisibilem,  ct  impassibilem. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  86.  ad  Casulan.  Moi  eorum  mihi  sequendua 
videtur,  quibus  eorum  populorum  congregatio  regenda  com- 
miita  esL    Quaproptersi  consilio  meo  acquiescis :  epitcopo 


tuo  in  hac  re  noli  reiistere,  et  quod  facit  ipse,  sine  ullo  8cni> 
pulo  vel  disceptatione  sectare. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Steph.  p.  197.  Qua  in  re  nee  no*  via 
cuiquam  facimus,  aut  legem  damns,  cum  habeat  in  ecclesta ! 
administratione  voluntatis  suae  arbitrium  liberum  unusquis- 
que  praepositus,  rationem  actus  sui  Domino  redditunia. 

"  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  210. 

"  Con.  Carth.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.  Superest  ut  de  hac  ipsi 
re  singuli  quid  sentiamus,  proferamus;  neminem  judicaa- 
tes,  aut  a  jure  communionis  aliquem,  si  diversum  seoaeri^ 
amoventes.  Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  eptscopum  it 
episcoporum  constituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obaeqaendi 
necessitatem  collegas  suos  adigit;  quando  habeat  omnii 
episcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potestatis  suss,  arbitriai{ 
proprium;  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  Ml] 
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Amk  otherwise.  For  no  one  of  us  makes  himself 
\Muip  of  bishops,  or  compels  his  colleagues  by 
trrannical  terror  to  a  necessity  of  compl3ring ;  for- 
lanach  as  every  bishop,  according  to  the  liberty 
and  power  that  is  granted  him,  is  free  to  act  as  he 
mn  fit ;  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  others,  than 
he  can  judge  them.  But  let  us  all  expect  the  judg- 
■ent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  only  hath 
power  both  to  invest  us  with  the  government  of  his 
diuich,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  our  actions. 
Thus  &r  Cyprian,  in  full  and  open  council,  declares 
for  the  independent  power  of  every  bishop,  tacitly 
leflecting  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  pretended 
to  excommunicate  those  who  differed  in  opinion  and 
practice  from  him,  which  Cyprian  condemns  as  a 
tyrannical  way  of  proceeding. 

For  the  next  point,  that  is,  the  case  of  admitting 
adolterers  to  communion  again,  Cyprian  says  his 
predecessors  in  Africa  were  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tkm ;  but  they  did  not  divide  communion  upon  it : 
for  though  some  bishops  admitted  adulterers  to 
pfnin''**j  and  others  refused  to  do  it,  yet  they  did 
not  censnie  each  other's  practice,  but  preserved 
peace  and  concord  among  themselves,"  leaving 
eveiy  one  to  answer  to  God  for  his  actions.  I  know 
indeed  some  learned  persons**  interpret  this  liberty 
of  die  Afirican  bishops  so,  as  to  make  it  mean  no 
more  than  a  liberty  to  follow  their  own  judgment, 
till  such  times  as  the  church  should  determine  the 
matter  in  dispute,  by  making  some  public  decree 
aboot  it.  But  I  must  own,  I  cannot  but  think 
Cyprian  meant  something  more,  because  he  pleads 
hr  the  same  liberty  even  after  the  decrees  of  a 
plenary  council ;  as  we  have  seen  in  his  preface  to 
tlie  council  of  Carthage. 

As  to  the  third  question,  about  the  validity  of 
^mc  baptism,  that  is,  whether  persons  who  were 
only  sprinkled  with  water  in  their  beds  in  time  of 
ijfkwfff,  and  not  immersed  or  washed  all  over  the 
body  in  baptism,  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  com- 
plete Christians ;  Cyprian  for  his  own  part  resolves 
k  in  the  affirmative.  But  yet,  if  any  bishops  were 
otherwise  persuaded,  that  it  was  not  lawful  baptism, 
udnpon  that  ground  gave  such  persons  a  new 
immersion,  he  professes  "  that  he  prescribes  to  none, 
bat  leaves  every  one  to  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  discretion.  This  was  that  ancient 
labaty  of  the  Cyprianic  age,  of  which  I  have  dis- 
eooised  a  little  more  particularly  in  this  place,  be- 


ipit  potst  judicare.  Sed  exspectemus  uniyersi  judicium 
Dmim  noctri  Jein  Chrifti,  qui  udus  et  ioIub  habet  potesta- 
Im  et  pneponendi  nos  in  ecclegi»  sus  guberaatione,  et  de 
acta  Bottio  judicaodi. 

*  Cypr.  £p.  52.  aL  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  110. 

■  BidM>p  Fell,  Not  in  loc.  citat. 

■Cypr.Ep.76.  al.  69.  adMagnum.  p.  186.  Qua  in  parte 
BBBSBi  verecondia  et  modettia  nostra  praejudicat,  quo 
BIBBS  nouaqiiieque  quod  putat^  tenUat,  et  quod  senserit, 


cause  it  shows  us  what  was  then  the  uncontested 
power  and  privilege  of  every  bishop  in  the  African 
church,  which  is  not  so  commonly  understood  in 
these  latter  ages. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF   THE  POWER   OF   BISHOPS  IN   HEARING  AND   DE- 
TERMINING   SECULAR    CAUSES. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  such  g^  , 
offices  of  the  episcopal  function,  as  i,?h£S*.fS!SJS 
belonged  to  all  bishops  by  the  laws  of  SS^^ikSSJ'***' 
God  and  the  canons  of  the  church.  *  "" 
Besides  these  there  was  one  office  more,  imposed 
upon  them  by  custom,  and  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
which  was  the  hearing  and  determining  secular 
causes,  upon  the  continual  applications  and  ad- 
dresses that  people  made  to  them.  For  such  was 
the  singular  character  and  repute  of  bishops,  and 
such  the  entire  confidence  men  generally  reposed 
in  them  for  their  integrity  and  justice,  that  they 
were  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the  best  arbitrators 
of  men's  differences,  and  the  most  impartial  judges 
of  the  common  disputes  that  happened  among  them. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris^  often  refers  to  this  custom: 
and  Synesius  calls  it'  part  of  his  own  episcopal 
office  and  function.  St.  Ambrose  testifies  for  him- 
self that  he  was  used  to  be  appealed  to  upon  such 
occasions ;  and  St  Austin^  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
often  so  much  employed  in  hearing  causes,  that  he 
had  scarce  time  for  other  business.  And  this  was 
St.  Austin's  case  also,  who  frequently  complains  of 
the  burden*  that  lay  upon  him  in  this  respect  For 
not  only  Christians,  but  men  of  all  sects  applied  to 
him :  insomuch  that,  as  Possidius*  notes  in  his  Life, 
he  often  spent  all  the  morning,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  day,  fasting  and  hearing  their  causes  ;  which, 
though  it  was  a  great  fisitigue  to  him,  yet  he  was 
willing  to  bear  it,  because  it  gave  him  frequent  op- 
portunities of  instilling  the  principles  of  truth  and 
virtue  into  the  minds  of  the  parties  that  applied 
themselves  to  him. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though        ^^  ^ 
there  be  no  express  text  in  the  New  thPSiSS^whu 
Testament,  that  commands  bishops  to  "/^"iiJuJw'S 
be  judges  m  secular  causes,  yet  St  SLP.oi,rcor.iri.4 


faciat.  It.  p.  188.  Nemini  prsBicribentes,  quo  minui 
statuat  quod  putat  unusquisque  pnepositus :  actus  tui  ratio- 
nem  Domino  redditurus. 

1  Sidon.  lib.  3.  £p.  12.  lib.  6.  Ep.  2  et  4. 

«  Synes.  Ep.  106.  p.  399. 

*  Ambros.  Ep.  24.  ad  Marcellum. 

*  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  1 10  et  147.     It  de  Opere  Monach.  c.  29. 
•Po88id.Vit  Aug.c.  19. 
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Austin  was  of  opinion,  that  St  Paul,  in  prohibiting 
men  to  go  to  law  before  the  unbelievers,  did  virtu- 
ally lay  this  obligation  upon  them.  For  he  says 
once  and  again,^  that  it  was  the  apostle  that  insti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  judges,  and  laid  the  burden  of 
secular  causes  upon  them.  By  which  he  means, 
that  the  apostle  gave  a  general  direction  to  Chris- 
tians to  choose  arbitrators  among  themselves ;  and 
that  custom  determined  this  office  particularly  to  the 
bishops,  as  the  best  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and 
probity  to  discharge  it  And  this  is  very  agreeable 
to  St  Paul's  meaning,  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  as  some  very 
learned  and  judicious  critics  *  understand  him.  For 
though  all  the  common  translations  render  the 
words,  ^ovdtvfifUvavQ  iv  rp  UgXtivi^  persons  that 
are  least  esteemed  in  the  church ;  yet  Dr.  Lightfoot 
observes,  that  they  may  as  well  signify  persons  of 
the  greatest  esteem.  For  the  original  word,  Uov^<- 
miftk^oi,  signifies  only  private  judges,  or  arbitrators 
of  men's  own  choosing ;  such  as  were  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  who  called  them  ISuSreu,  and  non-authenUd, 
not  because  they  were  of  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible of  the  people,  but  because  they  were  the 
lowest  rank  of  judges,  and  not  settled  as  a  standing 
oourt  by  the  sanhedrim,  but  chosen  by  the  litigants 
themselves  to  arbitrate  their  causes.  Such  private 
judges  the  apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  choose 
in  the  church,  and  refer  their  controversies  to  them : 
which  is  not  any  injunction  to  choose  judges  out  of 
the  poorest,  and  meanest,  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people,  but  rather  the  contrary,  persons  that  were 
well  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and  authority  to  take 
upon  them  to  be  judges,  and  end  controversies  among 
their  brethren.  Now  because  none  were  thought 
better  qualified  in  these  respects  than  bishops,  the 
office  of  judging  upon  that  account  was  conunonly 
imposed  upon  them,  and  they  in  decency  and  charity 
Gould  not  well  refuse  it  This  seems  to  be  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  this  part  of  the  episcopal  office  and  function. 
9^  i.  But  what  was  thus  begun  by  cus- 

d^JSSS^^  tom,  while  the  civil  governors  were 
tbaimiwriaikin.  jigathens,  was  afterward  confirmed 
and  established  by  law,  when  the  emperors  became 
Christians.  Eusebius*  says,  Constantine  made  a 
law  to  confirm  all  such  decisions  of  bishops  in  their 
consistories,  and  that  no  secular  judges  should  have 
any  power  to  reverse  or  disannul  them ;  forasmuch 


as  the  priests  of  God  were  to  be  preferred  before  any 
other  judge.    And  Sossomen^  adds,  that  he  gave 
leave  to  all  litigants  to  refer  their  causes  to  the  de- 
termination of  bishops,  whose  sentence  should  stand 
good,  and  be  as  authentic  as  if  it  had  been  the  de- 
cision of  the  emperor  himself:  and  that  the  govern- 
ors of  every  province  and  their  officers  should  be 
obliged  to  put  their  decrees  in  execution.    There  is 
a  law  now  added  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
which  some  take  for  this  very  law  of  Constantine  men- 
tioned by  these  authors.    Selden  himself  reckons" 
it  a  genuine  piece ;  but  I  think  Grothofred's  argu- 
ments are  stronger  to  prove  it  spurious.    For  it 
grants  bishops  such  a  power,  as  neither  Eusebius 
nor  Sozomen  mention,  and  all  other  laws  contradict : 
viz.  That  if  either  of  the  contending  parties,  the 
possessor,"  or  the  plaintiff  was  minded  to  bring  the 
cause  before  a  bishop,  either  when  it  was  before  a 
secular  court,  or  when  it  was  determined,  he  might 
do  it,  though  the  other  party  was  against  it  Whereas 
all  laws  and  history  are  against  this  practice :  fi»r 
no  cause  was  to  be  brought  before  a  bishop,  except 
both  parties  agreed  by  way  of  compromise  to  take 
him  for  their  arbitrator.    In  this  case  the  bishop's 
sentence  was  valid,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  secu- 
lar power,  but  not  otherwise.    So  that  either  this 
was  not  the  genuine  law  of  Constantine,  to  which 
Eusebius  and  Sozomen  refer,  or  else  it  was  revoked 
and  contradicted  by  all  others.  Gothofred  produoes 
a  great  many  contrary  laws.   I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  single  instance. 

In  the  Justinian  Code"  we  have       ^^^ 
two  laws  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  b^taSid^'Si- 
and  Hmiorius  about  the  same  matter,  SS  wii^'£'iiS 
which  may  serve  to  explain  the  law  S'tiitibmS!^ 
of  Constantine.    For  there  any  hi-  ""*"'***^ 
shops  are  allowed  to  judge,  and  their  judgment  is 
ordered  to  be  final,  so  as  no  appeal  should  be  made    ^ 
from  it ;  and  the  officers  of  the  secular  judges  are    { 
i^pointed  to  execute  the  bishop's  sentence.    But   I 
then  there  are  these  two  limitations  expressly  put   j 
in :  first,  that  they  shall  only  have  power  to  judges    | 
when  both  parties  agree  by  consent  to  refer  their   j 
causes  to  their  arbitration.    And,  secondly,  where 
the  causes  are  purely  civil,  and  not  criminal  causes, 
where  perhaps  life  and  death  might  be  concerned. 
For  in  such  causes,  the  clergy  were  prohibited  by 


*  Aug.  Ser.  24.  in  Pial.  czriii.  Comtitiut  talibu  caosii 
ecdeuasticoa  apottolua  cognitoret,  in  foro  prohibens  jurgare 
Christianos.  Id.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c  29.  Quibus  nos  mo- 
lettiis  aiBxit  apostolus,  &c. 

*  Lightfoot,  et  Lud.  de  Dien,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  4 

*  Euseb.  de  Vit  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  27. 
^  Soxom.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

"  Selden,  Uxor  Hebr.  lib.  3.  c.  2B.  p.  b&L 
>*  Extravag.  de  Elect.  Jndicii  Episcop.  ad  Calcem  Cod. 
Theod.  t.  4.  p.  303.    Quicunque  litem  habent,  sive  posses- 
sor, sive  petitor  erit,  inter  initia  litis,  yel  decursis  temporum 
curriculis,  sive  cum  negotium  perorator,  siye  cum  jam  cob- 


perit  promi  sententia,  judicium  eligit  sacrosanct*  legis  an* 
tistitis,  ilico  sine  aliqua  dubitatione,  etiamsi  alia  pars  re- 
fragatur,  ad  episcopum  cum  sermone  litigantium  dirjgatnr. 
Vid.  Grothofred.  Comment  in  loc 

"  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  I.  Tit  4.  Leg.  7.  Si  qui  ex  comensn 
apud  sacra  kgis  antistitem  litigare  voluerint,  non  vetabun- 
tur.  Sed  experientur  illius  in  civili  duntaxat  negotio^  mors 
arbitri  sponte  residentis  judicium.  Ibid.  Leg.  8.  Episco- 
pale  judicium  ratum  sit  omnibus,  qui  se  audiri  a  sacordoti- 
bus  elegerint ;  eamque  eorum  judication!  adhibendam  esse 
reverentiam  jubemus,  quam  vestris  deferri  necasst  est  po- 
testatibus,  a  quibus  non  licet  provocare,  &c. 


nil. 
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ma  of  the  church,^*  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
i,  from  being  concerned  as  judges.  There- 
lops  never  suffered  any  criminal  causes  to 
fore  them,  except  such  as  were  to  be  pun- 
th  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  they  had  commonly  civil  causes 
more  than  enough  flowing  in  upon 
theuL  So  that  they  were  forced  some- 
times to  let  part  of  this  care  devolve 
me  other  person,  whose  integrity  and  pru- 
ley  could  confide  in.  This  was  commonly 
heir  clergy,  a  presbyter  or  a  principal  dea- 
.  Austin,  when  he  found  the  burden  of  this 
gin  to  press  too  hard  upon  him,  substituted 
his  presbyter**  in  his  room.  Andthecoun- 
aragone  speaks  not  only  of  presbyters,  but 
also,"  who  were  deputed  to  hear  secular 
And  Socrates  says,*'  Sylvanus,  bishop  of 
x>k  the  power  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of 
y,  because  he  had  found  some  of  them  &ulty 
ig  an  unlawful  gain  of  the  causes  that  were 
before  them;  for  which  reason  he  never 
any  one  of  them  to  be  judge,  but  made 
fmaji  his  delegate,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
nt^;rity,  and  strict  lover  of  justice.  I  leave 
ned  to  inquire,  whether  lay  chancellors  in 
ch  had  not  their  first  rise  and  original  firom 
;h  occasion  as  this,  whilst  bishops  deputed 
to  hear  secular  causes  in  their  name,  still 
I  the  proper  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
itirely  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PRIYILBGE  OF  BISHOPS  TO  INTBRCBDB  FOR 
CRIMINALS. 

I  HAVE  observed  in  the  foregoing 
pf^  chapter,  that  bishops  were  never  al- 
^S''  lowed  to  be  judges  in  capital  or  cri- 
minal causes,  because  they  were  not 
ncemed  in  blood :  they  were  to  be  so  far 
▼ing  any  thing  to  do  in  the  death  of  any 
It  custom  made  it  almost  a  piece  of  their 
kd  duty  to  save  men  firom  death,  by  inter- 
0  the  secular  magistrates  for  crinunals  that 
sdemned  to  die.    St  Ambrose  often  made 


use  of  this  privilege,  as  the  author  of  his  Life  ob- 
serves; fi%quently  addressing  himself  to  Macedo- 
nius,^  and  Stilico,*  and  other  great  ministers  of  the 
age,  in  behalf  of  poor  delinquents,  to  obtain  pardon 
for  them.  St  Austin  did  the  same  for  the  Circum- 
ceUions,  when  they  were  convicted  and  condemned 
for  murdering  some  of  the  catholic  deigy :  he  wrote 
two  pathetic  letters'  to  the  African  magistrates, 
Marcellinus  Comes,  and  Apringius,  desiring  that 
their  tives  might  be  spared,  and  that  they  might 
only  be  punished  with  close  custody  and  confine- 
ment, where  they  might  be  set  to  work,  and  have 
time  allowed  them  for  repentance.  The  council  of 
Sardica*  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  the  duty  of  all 
bishops,  to  intercede  for  such  as  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  church,  when  they  were  condemned  to  be 
transported  or  banished,  or  any  the  like  punish- 
ment And  the  custom  was  become  so  general,  that 
it  began  to  be  considered  as  a  condition  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop,  whether  he  were  qualified  to  dis- 
charge this  part  of  his  office  as  well  as  others.  Si- 
donius  ApoUinaris*  instances  in  such  a  case,  where 
it  was  made  an  objection  by  the  people  against  the 
election  of  a  certain  bishop,  that  being  a  man  of  a 
monkish  and  retired  life,  he  was  fitter  to  be  an  ab- 
bot than  a  bishop :  he  might  intercede,  they  said, 
indeed  with  the  heavenly  Judge  for  their  souls,  but 
he  was  not  qualified  to  intercede  with  the  earthly 
judges  for  their  bodies.  He  was  not  a  man  of  ad- 
dress, which  they  then  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
charge this  part  of  the  office  of  a  bishop.  They 
might  perhaps  judge  wrong,  as  those  in  St.  Jerom' 
did,  who  pretended  that  clergymen  ought  to  giye 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  secular  judges,  that 
they  might  gaiu  an  interest  in  them;  whom  St  Je- 
rom  justly  reproves,  telling  them,  that  any  judge 
would  pay  a  greater  reverence  to  a  pious  and  sober 
clergyman,  than  to  a  wealthy  one,  and  would  re- 
spect him  more  for  his  holiness  than  his  riches. 
However,  this  shows  what  was  then  the  common 
custom,  and  how  great  an  interest  bishops  generally 
had  in  the  secular  magistrate,  who  seldom  rejected 
any  petitions  of  this  nature.  Socrates  notes,  that 
even  some  of  the  Novatian  bishops  enjoyed  this 
privilege,  as  Paulus*  of  Constantinople,  and  Leon- 
tius'  of  Rome,  at  whose  intercession  Theodosius 
the  emperor  pardoned  Symmachus,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treason,  in  making  a  panegyric  upon 
Maximus  the  tyrant,  but  was,  after  his  death,  fled 
for  sanctuary  to  a  Christian  church. 


iL  TairacoD.  can.  4.    Habeant  licentiam  judi- 
ceptis  criminalibuB  negotiis. 

Ep.  ua 

Tairacon.  c.  4.    NuIIub  episcoporum,  pretbyter- 

l  dericonim,  die  Dominico   propositum  cujus- 

aasaB  negotiiim  audeat  judicare. 

It  lib.  7.  c.  37. 

n.  Vit  AmbTOfc  p.  8.  •  Ibid.  p.  12. 

Ep.  IM  ct  160.  *  Con.  Saidic  can.  7. 


*  Sidon.  lib.  7.  Ep.  9.  p.  443.  Hie  qui  nominatur,  inqui- 
unt,  non  episcopi,  sed  potius  abbatis  complet  officium :  et 
interoedere  magis  pro  animabus  apud  coslestem,  quam  pro 
corporibus  apud  t«rr«nuin  judicem  poteat 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Novatian.  p.  15.  Quod  si  obtenderis 
te  facera  haec,  ut  roget  pro  miterit  aique  lubjectit :  judex 
scculi  plua  deferet  clerico  continent!,  quam  diviti,  et  magii 
sanctitatem  tuam  yenerabitur  quam  opet. 

»  Socrat.  Ub.  7.  c.  17.  •  Id.  Ub.  5.  cap.  14. 
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Book  II. 


We  may  here  observe,  that  crimes 
Tiie^^whT  m  themselves  of  a  very  heinous  na- 
for  M»M  eriminait  tuTe,  such  as  treasoii  and  muraery 
were  sometimes  pardoned  at  their  re- 
quest But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  bishops  at 
any  time  turned  patrons  for  criminals,  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  public  justice,  (which  would  have  been  to 
have  cut  the  sinews  of  government,)  but  only  in 
such  cases,  where  pardon  would  manifestly  be  for  the 
benefit  and  honour  both  of  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth; or  else  where  the  crimes  themselves 
had  some  such  alleviating  circumstances,  as  might 
incline  a  compassionate  judge  to  grant  a  pardon. 
As  when  St  Ambrose  interceded  with  Stilico  for 
the  pardon  of  some  poor  deluded  wretches,  whom 
Stilico's  own  servant  by  forgery  had  drawn  into  an 
error :  their  ignorance  might  reasonably  be  plead- 
ed in  their  behalf.  And  when  St  Austin  petitioned 
for  favour  to  be  showed  to  the  Circumcellions,  it 
was,  he  thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  to 
free  her  from  the  suspicion  and  charge  of  revenge 
and  cruelty,  which  the  Donatists  were  so  ready  to 
cast  upon  her.  And  therefore  he  desired  Aprin- 
gius*  the  proconsul  to  spare  them  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  as  well  as  to  give  them  time 
to  see  their  error  and  repent  of  it 

It  must  further  be  noted  from  St 


TImti 
Mdedta 


•cded  ta  dvfl  mat- 


Ambrose,  that  bishops,  though  they 
t^li^pli^^^i^   themselves  were  sometimes  chosen 

judges  in  civil  causes,  yet  never  in- 
terceded for  any  man  in  such  causes  to  the  secular 
judges.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  reason  *•  for  it : 
Because,  in  pecuniary  causes,  where  two  parties 
are  concerned,  a  bishop  could  not  intercede  for  one 
party,  but  the  other  would  be  injured,  and  have 
reason  to  think  he  lost  his  cause  by  the  interest 
and  favour  of  the  intercessor  inclining  to  the  ad- 
verse party.  For  which  reason,  there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  their  interceding  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  SOME  PARTICULAR  HONOURS  AND  INSTANCES 
OF  RESPECT  SHOWED  TO  BISHOPS  BT  ALL  PER- 
SONS  IN   GENERAL. 


8«cti.         There  are  several  other  pnvileires 
of  bowing    belonging  to  bishops  m  common  with 


the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  such  as  their  the  Jjjj^^Jj^^ 
exemption  from  burdensome  offices,  "^i* 
and  some  sort  of  taxes,  and  the  cognizance  of  the 
secular  courts  in  some  cases ;  of  which  I  shall  say 
nothing  particularly  here,  because  they  will  be  con- 
sidered when  we  treat  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
in  general  But  there  are  two  or  three  customs, 
which  argued  a  particular  respect  paid  to  bishops, 
and  therefore  I  must  not  here  wholly  pass  them 
over.  One  of  these  was  the  ancient  custom  of  bow- 
ing the  head  before  them,  to  receive  their  blessing ; 
a  custom  so  universally  prevailing,  that  the  em- 
perors themselves  did  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it 
As  may  appear  from  that  discourse  of  Hilary  *  to 
Constantius;  where  he  tells  him,  he  entertained 
the  bishops  with  a  kiss,  with  which  Christ  was  be- 
trayed; and  bowed  his  head  to  receive  their  bene- 
diction, whilst  he  trampled  on  their  frdth.  This 
plainly  refers  to  the  custom  we  are  speaking  oH 
And  by  it  we  may  understand  the  meaning  oFThe- 
odoret,  when  he  says,*  the  emperor  Yalentinian 
gave  orders  to  the  bishops,  who  were  met  to  make 
choice  of  a  bishop  of  Milan,  that  they  should 
place  such  a  one  on  the  bishop's  throne,  of  that 
eminency  for  life  and  doctrine,  that  the  emperors 
themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  to  bow  their 
heads  to  him.  The  same  custom  is  more  plainly 
hinted  at  by  St  Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  Homi- 
lies '  to  the  people  of  Antioch ;  where  speaking  of 
Flavian  their  bishop,  who  was  gone  to  the  emperor 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  them,  he  says,  Flavian 
was  a  prince,  and  a  more  honourable  prince  than 
the  other;  forasmuch  as  the  sacred  laws  made 
the  emperor  submit  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the 
bishop.  He  speaks  of  no  other  submission,  but 
only  this,  in  receiving  the  bishop's  benediction : 
for  in  other  respects,  the  priests  in  those  days  were 
always  subject  to  the  emperors.  He  that  would  see 
more  proofs  of  this  custom,  may  consult  Valesius, 
who  *  has  collected  a  great  many  passages  out  of 
other  authors  relating  to  it  I  shall  only  add  here 
that  rescript  of  Honorius  and  Yalentinian,  which 
says.  Bishops  were  the  persons  to  whom  all  the 
world  bowed  the  head;  Quibus  omnia  terra  caput 
indinat. 

Such   another  customary  respect 
was  paid  them,  by  kissing  their  hand ;     or  kMing  th«ir 
which  seems  to  have  accompanied 
the  former  ceremony.      For  St   Ambrose  joins 
them  both  together,*  ss^ying,  that  kings  and  princes 
did  not  disdain  to  bend  and  bow  their  necks  to  the 


*Aug.  Ep.  160.  lUi  impio  ferro  ftiderunt  sangumem 
Chriitianum :  tu  ab  eonim  sanguiae  etiam  juridicum  gladi- 

um  cohibe  propter  Christum. Tu  inimicis  ecclesiae 

viventibus  relaxa  ipatium  poBnitendi. 

**  Ambroi.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  In  cauiis  pecuniariis  in- 
tervenire  non  est  sacerdotis,  &c. 

*  Hilar,  adv.  Constant,  p.  95.    Osculo  sacerdotes  excipis, 


quo  et  Christus  est  proditus :  caput  bencdictioni  lummittis, 
ut  fidem  calces. 

'  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  oircos  avrti  rdv  hiifvlpa^  uiroKkl- 
vtofktv  Kit^ttKiii. 

•  Chrys.  Horn.  3.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  t.  1.  p.  48. 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  6. 

'  Ambros.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  2.    Quippe  cum  videas 
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le  priests,  and  kiss  their  hands ;  think- 
Ives  protected  by  their  prayers.  Pauli- 
lie  people  paid  this  respect  commonly  to 
;e.  And  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  Mele- 
>  of  Antioch,  says,^  At  his  first  coming 
,  the  whole  multitude  went  out  to  meet 
is  many  as  could  come  near  him,  laid 
is  feet,  and  kissed  his  hands.  They 
;  to  see  more  of  this  custom,  may  con- 
ius  Apollinaris,'  and  Savaro's  learned 
)n  him ;  who  cites  Ennodius,  and  several 
3rs  to  the  same  purpose. 

St  Jerom "  mentions  another  cus- 
,  tom,  which  he  condemns  as  doing  too 
**  great  an  honour  to  mere  mortal  men ; 
which  was,  the  people's  singing  hosan- 
ir  bishops,  as  the  multitude  did  to  our 
his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Valesius  " 
sage  out  of  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  to  the 
)6e ;  where  the  form  of  words  is.  Blessed 
he  Lord,  and  blessed  be  your  coming; 
a  the  highest  Some  also  understand 
B**  in  the  same  sense;  where,  speaking 
iching  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he 
people  that  were  converted  by  his  dis- 
d  out,  **  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David." 
iderstands  this  as  spoken  to  James  him- 
iiers  "  take  it  for  a  doxology,  or  acclama- 
ist,  whom  they  glorified  upon  the  testi- 
James  had  given  him :  and  this  seems  to 
er  sense  of  that  place ;  however,  in  the 
>tation,  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  cus- 
s  appears  from  what  has  been  said.  I  do 
ipon  what  St  Jerom,  in  another  place," 
:r  of  this  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  that  he 
a  of  such  celebrated  fame  among  the 
his  great  sanctity,  that  they  ambitiously 
ouch  the  hem  of  his  garment:  for  this 
}  not  paid  him  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  most 
who  was,  indeed,  according  to  the  cha- 
Q  him  by  Hegesippus  and  Epiphanius,  a 


man  of  singular  abstinence  and  piety,  and  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  age  be  lived  in.  So  that  this 
was  a  singular  honour  done  to  him,  for  his  singular 
holiness  and  virtue. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  common  ^^  ^ 
honours  paid  to  bishops.  Another  thrJSiSniiSL. 
instance  of  respect  may  be  observed  SniSSii^^ 
in  the  usual  forms  of  addressing  them :  ^  «**'~»*- 
for  when  men  spake  to  them,  they  commonly  pre- 
faced their  discourse  with  some  title  of  honour,  such 
as  that  of  Precor  coronamy  and  Per  coronam  vestram ; 
which  we  may  English,  Your  honour  and  dignity ; 
literally,  Your  crown.  This  form  often  occurs  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Ennodius,  St  Jerom,**  and 
others.  St  Austin  says,  both  the  catholics*'  and 
Donatists  used  it,  when  they  spake  to  the  bishops  of 
either  party ;  giving  them  very  respectful  titles,  and 
entreating,  or  rather  adjuring,  them,  per  coronam, 
that  they  would  hear  and  determine  their  secular 
causes. 

The  use  of  this  form  of  speech  then 
is  plain,  but  the  reason  of  it  is  not  so    wii«J»ar  btdioi» 

.,  «  andentljr  wort  • 

evident  Savaro,"  and  some  others,  gJi'Jj^^iV** 
fancy  it  respected  the  ancient  figure 
of  the  clerical  tonsure ;  by  which  the  hair  was  cut 
into  a  round  from  the  crown  of  the  head  down- 
wards. Others  think  it  came  from  the  ornament 
which  bishops  wore  upon  their  head;  and  that  they 
will  needs  have  to  be  a  crown  or  mitre.  Whereas, 
it  does  not  appear  that  bishops  had  any  such  orna- 
ment in  those  days.  I  know,  indeed,  both  Valesius  *" 
and  Petavius"  are  very  confident  that  all  bishops 
(from  the  very  first)  had  an  appendant  badge  of 
honour  in  their  foreheads,  which  they  say  was  the 
same  with  the  petalum,  or  golden  plate,  which  the 
Jewish  high  priests  wore :  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  as  ancient  an  author  as  Polycrates,*  men- 
tioned both  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerom,  says,  that 
St  John  was  a  priest,  wearing  Apetahim :  and  Epi- 
phanius** says  the  same  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  this  was  not  spoken  of  them  as  Christian 


et  principum  submitti  genibus  sacerdotum,  et 
ioniin  dexteris,  orationibus  eorum  credant  se 

^it.  Ambros.  p.  2  et  3. 
[om.  45.  in  Melet  t  1.  p.  593. 
b.  8.  Ep.  II.     Sancti  Gallicini  manu  osculata. 
^11. 

Sot.  in  Sidon.lib.  8.  Epist.  11.  p.  532. 
in  Matt.  xxi.  t.  9.  p.  62.     Videant  ergo  epis- 
itumlibet  sancti  homines,  cum  quanto  periculo 
patiantur,  &c. 
JoL  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 
.  ap.  Eiiseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23.    UoWiay  io^al^oirrtov 
vpia  Tou  laKotfioVj  Kal  Xtyoin-coi/,  axravuSi  t« 

>picileg.  Saec.  2.  p.  207,  translates  it  thus :  Multi 
Ktimonio  confirmati  glorificabant  (Jesum)  di- 
mna  Filio  David. 
Com.  in  GaL  L    Jacobus  episcopus  Hieroso* 


lymorum  primus  fuit,  cognomento  Justus ;  vir  tantae  sancti- 
tatis  et  rumoris  in  populo,  ut  fimbriam  vestimenti  ejus 
certatim  cuperent  attingere. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  6.  £p.  3.  Auctoritas  coroniB  tun,  &c.  Id. 
lib.  7.  Ep.  8.  ad  Euphron.  De  minimis  rebus  coronam 
tuam  maximisque  consulerem.  Ennod.  lib.  4.  Ep.  29.  ad 
Symmac.  Lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  ad  Marcellinum.  Lib.  9.  Ep.  27. 
ad  Aurelian.  Hieron.  Ep.  26.  ad  August  inter  Ep.  Aug. 
Precor  coronam  tuam. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  147.  ad  Proculeian.  Episc.  partis  Donati. 
Honorant  nos  vestri,  honorant  vos  nostri.  Per  coronam 
nostram  nos  adjurant  vestri^  per  coronam  vestram  vos  ad- 
jurant  nostri. 

"  Savaro,  Not  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Baron,  an.  58. 
n.  134. 

w  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

••  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiph.  Hacr.  78.  n.  14. 

«>  Polycrat.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

«  Epiphan.  Hser.  29,  n.  4.    It.  Haer.  78.  n.  14. 
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bishops,  but  on  presumption  of  their  having  been 
Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  haaly  of  Aaron.  Valesius 
himself  cites  a  MS.  Passion  of  St  Mark,  which 
sets  the  same  ornament  on  his  head,  and  gives  this 
very  reason  for  it :  It  is  reported,  says  he,  that  St 
Mark,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  carnal  sacrifice, 
wore  the  chief  priest's  petalum  among  the  Jews : 
which  gives  us  plainly  to  understand,"  says  that 
author,  that  he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of 
the  &mily  of  Aaron.  So  he  did  not  take  this  for 
the  ornament  of  a  Christian  bishop,  but  a  Je¥dsh 
priest ;  and  that  opens  the  way  for  us  to  understand 
what  the  other  authors  meant  by  it,  however  Vale- 
sius chanced  not  to  observe  it  Now,  if  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  bishops  anciently  wore  any  such 
ornament  as  this,  it  will  much  less  fbllow  that  they 
wore  a  royal  crown,  or  mitre,  as  Spondanus"  asserts 
they  did,  and  thence  deduces  the  custom  of  address- 
ing them  Per  eoronam ;  therein  deserting  his  great 
master  Baronius,  who  assigns  another  reason  for  it 
After  all,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  metaphorical  expression,  used  to  denote  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order :  though 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  clerical  tonsure  was  some- 
times called  corona ;  but  that  was  not  peculiar  to 
bishops,  but  common  to  all  the  clergy. 

g^ei,^  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add, 

^^^^SSnIST  while  we  are  upon  this  pomt,  that  it 
"'''^  was  usual  in  men's  addresses  to  bi- 

shops, or  in  speaking  of  them,  to  mention  their 
names  with  some  additional  titles  of  respect,  such 
as  Ofo^iXIffraroc,  and  aytmrarot^  most  dear  to  God, 
and  most  holy  fJEithers :  which  titles  occur  frequently 
in  the  emperor's  rescripts  in  the  civil  law,**  and 
were  of  such  common  use  in  those  times,  that 
Socrates  (when  he  comes  to  the  sixth  book  of  his 
history,  which  treats  of  his  own  times)  thinks  him- 
self obliged  to  make  some  apology"  for  not  giving 
the  bishops  that  were  then  living  these  titles. 
Which  I  the  rather  note,  because  of  the  vanity  of 
some,  who  reckon  the  title,  most  holy  father,  the 
pope's  sole  prerogative ;  and  to  correct  the  malice 
of  others,  who  will  not  allow  a  protestant  bishop  to 
receive  that  title,  without  the  suspicion  and  im- 
putation of  popery.  As  if  St  Austin  and  St  Jerom 
had  been  to  blame,  because  the  one  wrote,  and  the 
other  received,  epistles  always  thus  inscribed.  Do- 


mino vere  sancto,  est  beatiisimo  papa  Aufftutmo.  Sec 
St  Austm's  Epist  II,  13, 14,  17,  I8»  21,  where  St 
Jerom  and  others  give  him  those  honourable  titlei* 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  must 
not  be  omitted,  because  it  was  the  ,^^g^*^ 
common  honour  and  privilege  of  all  ^^*****« 
bishops,  to  be  distingiushed  in  the 
church  by  a  chair,  or  seat,  which  was  commonly 
called  their  throne.     Thus  Eusebius"  calls  thi 
bishop  of  Jerusalem's  seat,  Q^pov  aVo^oXic^,  thi 
apostolical  throne,  because  St  James,  bishop  c^ 
Jerusalem,  first  sat  in  it    And  for  the  same  reasoa 
Gregory  Nazianzen"   calls  the  bishop  of  Alex^ 
andria's  seat,  the  throne  of  St  Mark.  It  was  othei^ 
wise  called  firjiui,  and  OpSvog  v^ifX^c,  the  high  thxond 
because  it  was  exalted  something  higher  than  thi 
seats  of  the  presbjrters,  which  were  on  each  aide  a( 
it,  and  were  called  the  second  thrones,  as  we  shal 
see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  presbyten 
All  that  I  shall  observe  further  here  concemin] 
this  throne  of  the  bishops  is,  that  though  it  b 
sometimes  called  the  high  and  lofty  throne,  espe 
cially  by  those  writers"  who  speak  in  a  rhetorica 
strain,  yet  that  is  only  meant  comparatively  in  n 
spect  of  the  lower  seats  of  presbyters ;  fcnr  othei 
wise,  it  was  a  fault  in  any  bishop  to  build  himsel 
a  pompous  and  splendid  throne  in  imitation  of  tb 
state  and  grandeur  of  the  secular  magistrates.  Tfal 
was  one  of  the  crimes  which  the  council  of  An 
tioch,"  in  their  Synodical  Epistle  against  Panlu 
Samosatensis,  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  built  him 
self  a  high  and  stately  tribunal,  not  as  a  disdple  <l 
Christ,  but  as  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  makin| 
a  Bocretwn  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  secular  magia 
trates,  whose  tribunals  had  a  place  railed  out  froa 
the  rest,  and  separated  by  a  veil,  which  they  calld 
the  tecrehim,  and  the  ambitious  bishop  gave  his  th( 
same  name,  by  which,  and  some  other  such  liki 
practices,  he  raised  the  envy  and  hatred  of  th 
heathens  against  the  Christians,  as  they  there  con 
plain  of  him.    It  was  then  the  great  care  of  ^ 
Christian  church,  to  observe  a  decorum  in  th 
honours  which  s]ie  bestowed  upon   her  bishopc 
that  they  might  be  such  as  might  set  them  abovi 
contempt,  but  keep  them  below  envy ;  make  thca 
venerable,  but  not  minister  to  vanity,  or  the  oot 
ward  pomp  and  ostentation  of  secular  greatness. 


"  Auctor.  MS.  Passion.  S.  Marc  ap.  Vales,  ibid.  B. 
Marcum  juxta  ritum  carnalis  sacrificii,  pontificalis  apicis 
petalum  in  populo  gestasse  Judsorum,  illiutrium  yirorum 
Syngrapho)  declarant :  ex  quo  manifest^  datur  intelligi,  de 
f  tirpe  eum  Levitica,  imo  pontificis  Aaron  sacrsB  tuccessionis, 
originem  habuisse. 

9  Spondan.  Epitom.  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  54. 


••  Justin.  Novel  8,  40,  42,  67,  86,  &c.  ConciL  ChsOotd 
Act  10.  * 

"  Socrat.  Procem.  ad  lib.  6.      "  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  19  ct  3a|| 

»  Nax.  Orat.  21.  in  Laud.  Athanas.  t  1.  p.  377. 

"  Naz.  Somnium  de  EccL  Anastas.  Sublimi  throno  aJ 
sidere  mihi  videbar.  Id.  Orat  20.  in  Laud.  Basil,  p.  349 
Itrl  t6u  {nfnj\6v  Ttjt  lirtflr<cajrn«  Bp6vo¥,  &c. 

»  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AGE,  AND  SOME  PARTICULAR  QUALIFICA- 
I  BEQUIRSD  IN  SUCH  AS  WERE  TO  BE  OR- 
EO  BISHOPS. 

I.  Those  qualifications  of  bishops,  which 
£r*^  were  common  to  them  with  the  rest 
jjjj^  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  spoken  of  here- 
after: here  I  shall  only  take  notice 
'  thai  were  more  pecnHar  to  them.  Such  as, 
eir  age ;  which,  by  the  canons,  was  required 
t  least  thirty  years.  The  council  of  Neo- 
k'  requires  thirty  in  presbjrters,  which  is  a 
azgmnent  that  the  same  age  was  requisite 
hop.  The  council  of  Agde'  more  expressly 
beir  age  to  that  time,  requiring  all  metroppli- 

insist  upon  it  in  their  ordination.    The 

given  by  these  councils  are,  because  our 
r  himself  did  not  begin  to  teach  before  he 
rty  years  old,  and  because  that  is  the  perfect 
man.  Therefore,  though  a  man  was  other* 
mx  so  wdl  qualified,  the  council  of  Neo* 
i  saySy  he  shall  wait,  and  not  be  ordained  so 
s  piesibyter  before  that  time.  But  whether 
e  was  always  observed  from  the  days  of  the 
I  may  be  questioned,  for  there  is  no  such 
ven  by  the  apostles  in  Scripture.  That 
;oes  nsder  their  name  in  the  Constitutions,' 
I  a  bishop  to  be  fifty  years  old  before  he  is 
d,  except  he  be  a  man  of  singular  merit  and 
wfaieh  may  compensate  fi)r  the  want  of  years, 
ows,  that  the  custom  of  the  church  varied  in 
tter,  and  that  persons  of  extraordinary  quali- 
s  were  not  always  tied  to  be  of  such  an  age. 
y  was  ordained  young,  as  may  be  collected 
hat  the  apostle  says  to  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12, 
o  man  despise  thy  youth."  The  history  of 
andi  afibrds  many  other  such  instances. 
is'  says,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  his 

Athenodoms,  were  both  ordained  bishops 
ang ;  in  viovQ  d/if^.  St  Ambrose*  says  the 
f  AchoHus,  bishop  of  Thessalonica ;  that  he 
xng  in  years,  but  of  mature  age  in  respect  of 
nes.  And  Socrates'  gives  the  like  account 
Ins,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Theodoret' 
s  also  of  Athanasius,  that  he  was  but  young 
le  attended  his  bishop  Alexander  at  the 

of  Nice ;  and  yet  within  five  months  after. 


he  was  chosen  his  successor  at  Alexandria.  Which 
probably  was  before  he  was  thirty  years  old:  for 
the  council  of  Nice  was  not  above  twenty  3^ar8 
after  the  persecution  under  Maximian;  and  yet 
Athanasius  was  so  young,  as  not  to  remember  the 
beginning  of  that  persecution,  anno  303,  but  only 
as  he  heard  it  from  his  fathers.  For  when  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  says,'  he  learned  of  his  parents,  that  the 
persecution  was  raised  by  Maximian,  grand£BLther 
to  Constantius.  So  that  if  we  compute  from  that 
time,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  thirty  years 
old,  when  he  was  ordained  bishop,  anno  326.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  authors,'  that  Remigius,  bishop  of 
Rhemes,  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  was 
ordained,  anno  471.  And  Cotelerius,^  after  Nice^ 
phorus,  says,  St  Eleutherius,  an  Illyrican  bishop, 
was  consecrated  at  twenty.  Ignatius  gives  a  plain 
intimation,  that  Damas,  bishop  of  the  Magnedans, 
was  but  a  very  young  bishop ;  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  his  age.  He  calls  his  ordina- 
tion," vHtrtpuci^v  rdiiv,  a  youthful  ordination  $  and 
therefore  cautions  the  people  not  to  despise  him  for 
his  age,  but  to  reverence  and  give  place  to  him  in 
the  Lord.  Salmasius**  and  Ludovicus  Capellus 
miserably  pervert  this  passage,  and  force  a  sense 
upon  it,  which  the  author  never  so  much  as  dreamt 
of:  they  will  needs  have  it,  that  by  the  words 
vt^trtputiiv  r^¥f  Ignatius  means  the  novelty  of 
episcopacy  in  general,  that  it  was  but  a  new  and 
late  institution :  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  design  of  all  Ignatius's  iepistles,  but 
to  the  plain  sense  of  this  passage  in  particular; 
which  speaks  nothing  of  the  institution  of  episco- 
pacy, but  of  the  age  of  this  bishop,  who  was  but 
young  when  he  was  ordained. 

Now,  horn  all  this  it  appears,  that  though  there 
was  a  rule  in  the  church,  requiring  bishops  to  be 
thirty  years  old  when  they  were  ordained;  yet  it 
was  fluently  dispensed  with,  either  in  cases  of 
necessity,  or  in  order  to  promote  persons  of  more 
extraordinary  worth  and  singular  qualificationsi 
Yet  such  dispensations,  as  qualify  boys  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old  to  be  made  bishops,  are  no 
where  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  church; 
though  the  history  of  the  papacy  afibrds  frequent 
instances  of  such  promotions ;  as  those  that  please 
may  see  in  a  catalogue  of  them,  collected  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Mason,"  two  learned  writers  of 
our  church. 


Neocflfl.  can.  11. 

ciL  Agmthen.  c  17.     Preibyterum  vel  episcopum 
jnta  tonot,  id  est,  antequam  ad  viri  perfecti  aeta- 
cniat,  BnUna  metropolitanorum  ordinan  pnesumat 
Con.  Tolet  4.  c.  18  et  19. 
tiL  Apoft  lib.  2.  c.  I.  *  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  30, 

ir.  Ep.  60.  ad  Anytium.    Benedictui  processus  ju- 
ipaiii%  in  qua  ad  •ummum  electua  est  sacerdotium, 
am  probatus  ▼irtntom  stipendio. 
«L  lib.  2.  c.  6.   'Aifdpa  viov  ftiv  ri/y  iiXiKiav,  trpo- 


ptpifK&ra  ik  Talv  «ppt<rt». 
'  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  uiot  /liv  Av  t^v  i\ucta¥. 

•  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  853. 

*  Hincmar.  Vit.  Remig.  Baron,  an.  471.  p.  296. 

^  CoteUr.  Not.  in  Comt  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Niceph. 
lib.  3.  c.  29. 

"  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  3. 

"  Vid.  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat  Praef.  ad  Lector. 

^  Vid.  Rainoldi  Apolog.  Thei.  n.  26.  Mason  of  the  Con- 
secrat.  of  Bishops,  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
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g^j^  ^  But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the 

e^l^^tlftix*     primitive  church :  another  qualifica- 
tow2fch2!^^li?  tion  in  a  bishop,  anciently  very  much 


insisted  on,  was,  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  church  over  which 
he  was  to  be  made  bishop.  For  strangers,  who 
were  unknown  to  the  people,  were  not  reckoned 
quaUfied  by  the  canons.  This  is  plainly  imphed 
by  Cyprian,"  when  he  says,  the  bishop  was  to  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  who  had  per- 
fect knowledge  of  every  man's  life  and  actions,  by 
their  conversation  among  them.  St  Jerom  ob- 
serves, that  this  was  the  constant  custom  of  Alex- 
andria,** from  St  Mark,  to  Dionysius  and  Heraclas, 
for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  choose  a  bi- 
shop out  of  their  own  body.  And  therefore  JuUus  " 
makes  it  a  strong  objection  against  Gregory,  whom 
the  Arians  obtruded  on  the  church  of  Alexandria  in 
the  room  of  Athanasius;  that  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  place ;  neither  baptized  there,  nor 
known  to  any :  whereas,  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
ought  not  to  be  so  uncanonical ;  but  he  should  be 
ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  in  his  own 
church,  and  be  uk  aitrov  rw  upartiov,  dw  aiirov  rov 
Kkfipov,  one  of>  the  clergy  of  the  church  to  which  he 
was  ordained.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  were 
all  of  the  same  mind,  so  long  as  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  walk  by  the  laws  of  the  church : 
for  Celestine,"  and  Hilary,"  and  Leo,"*  insist  upon 
the  same  thing,  as  the  common  rule  and  canon  of 
the  church.  And  we  find  a  law  as  late  as  Charles 
the  Great,  and  Ludovicus  Pius,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  in  one  of  their  Capitulars"  it  is  ordered, 
that  bishops  shall  be  chosen  out  of  their  own  dio- 
cese, by  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
Though,  as  Baluzius**  notes,  this  law  did  not  ex- 
tend to  very  many  dioceses :  for  by  this  time,  the 
French  kings  had  the  disposal  of  all  bishoprics  in 
their  dominions,  (except  some  few  churches,  which 
by  special  privilege  retained  the  old  way  of  electing,) 
and  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  nominate  bi- 
shops always  out  of  the  clergy  of  that  church  which 
was  vacant,  but  used  their  liberty  to  choose  them  out 
of  any  other;  as  now  it  is  become  the  privilege  and 
custom  of  kings  and  princes  almost  in  all  nations : 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
ancient  and  modem  practice  in  this  particular.  For 
while  the  ancient  way  of  elections  continued,  the 
general  rule  was  for  every  church  to  make  choice 


of  one  of  her  own  clergy  to  be  her  bishop,  and  not 
a  stranger. 

Yet  in  some  extraordinary  cases  this 
rule  admitted  of  legal  exceptions  ;  some  exec^tioos 
particularly  in  these  three  cases:  1. 
When  it  was  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  to 
translate  bishops  from  one  see  to  another.  In  this 
case,  though  the  bishop  was  a  stranger,  yet  his  trans* 
lation  being  canonical,  was  reckoned  no  violation  of, 
this  law.  2.  When  the  church  could  not  unani-: 
mously  agree  upon  one  in  their  own  body,  then,  to] 
pacify  their  heats  and  end  their  controversies,  thei 
emperor  or  a  council  proposed  one  of  another  churchi 
to  their  choice,  or  promoted  him  by  their  own  au-: 
thority.  Upon  this  ground  Nectarius,  Chrysostonit . 
and  Nestorius,  all  strangers,  were  made  bishops  cii 
Constantinople.  It  was  to  end  the  disputes  that; 
arose  in  the  church,  which  was  divided  in  their.i 
elections,  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen"  give  an  BC^i 
count  of  them.  3.  Sometimes  men's  extraordinaiy^ 
merit  gave  them  preference,  though  strangers,  be*r 
fore  all  the  members  of  the  church  to  which  thef- 
were  chosen.  As  St  Ambrose"  observes  of  Eq*- 
sebius  Vercellensis,  that  he  was  chosen,  posthabUk* 
cmbttSf  before  all  that  were  citizens  or  bred  injj 
the  place,  though  none  of  the  electors  bad  ever^ 
seen  him  before,  but  only  heard  of  his  fame  andij 
character :  and  there  are  many  other  instances  of  i! 
the  like  nature.  But  excepting  some  such  cases  i 
as  these,  the  rule  was  generally  observed,  to  choose  H 
no  one  bishop  of  any  place,  who  was  not  known  J 
to  the  people,  and  a  member  of  the  same  churdi^ 
before.  i 

Another  qualification  required  in  a 
bishop  was,  that  he  should  arise  fjra-     mJSS'ii  n 

J       n      *      v.-     V,  J  *  X       through  the  iSlri« 

dually  to  his  honour,  and  not  come  to  onicn  or  th* 

*  church. 

the  throne  per  scutum ;  but  first  pass 
through  some,  if  not  all,  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  church.  The  council  of  Sardica  has  a  canon" 
very  fiill  to  this  purpose :  If  any  rich  man,  or  pleader 
at  the  law,  desire  to  be  made  a  bishop,  he  shall  not.^ 
be  ordained,  till  he  has  first  gone  through  the  offices 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter;  that  behaving' 
himself  worthily  in  each  of  these  ofiices,  he  may 
ascend  gradually  to  the  height  of  the  episcopal  fiinc* 
tion :  and  in  every  one  of  these  degrees  he  shall 
continue  some  considerable  time,  that  his  faith,  and 
good  conversation,  and  constancy,  and  moderadoo^ 
may  be  known.    The  same  rule  is  prescribed  by  the 


i«  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Epis- 
copus  deligatur  plebe  prsieate,  quae  singulorum  vitam 
pleniasimi  novit,  et  uniuscig usque  actum  de  ejus  conver- 
iatione  perspexit 

1*  Uieron.  Epist  85.  ad  Evagr.  Alexandrise  a  Marco 
evangelista  usque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium  episcopos, 
presbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electmn,  in  excelsiori  gradu 
collocatum  episcopum  nominabant. 

^  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental,  ap.  Athan.  Apol.  2. 1. 1.  p.  749. 

>'  Caelestin.  Ep.  %  ad  Episc.  Narbon.  c.  4  et  5.  . 


"  Hilar.  Pap.  Epist.  1.  ad  Ascan.  Tarracon.  c.  3. 

»  Leo,  Ep.  84.  ad  Anastas.  c.  6. 

*  Capitular.  Karoli  et  Ludov.  lib.  i  c.  18.  Episcopi  per 
electionem  cleri  et  populi,  secundum  statuta  canonum,  dt* 
propria  dicecesi  eligantur. 

"  Balux.  Not.  ad  Concilia  Gall.  Narbon.  p.  34.  It  Not 
ad  Gratian.  Dist.  63.  c.  31.  p.  467. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  2.  lib.  7.  c.  29.     Sozom.  lib.  a  c  2. 

»  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Eccl.  VerceL 

*•  ConciL  Sardic.  can.  10. 
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council  of  Bracara*  and  some  others.  And  that  it 
vas  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church,  appears  from 
vhat  Cyprian  says"  of  Cornelius,  that  he  was  not 
Bade  bishop  of  Rome  all  of  a  sudden,  but  went  gra- 
iuaQy  through  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  till  his 
nezits  advanced  him  to  the  episcopal  throne.  The- 
idoret"  commends  Athanasius  upon  the  same  ac- 
Doant :  and  Gregory  Nazianzen"  speaks  it  to  the 
booour  of  St.  Basil,  with  some  reflection  on  several 
biahops  of  his  age,  that  he  did  not  as  soon  as  he  was 
bqidaed  leap  into  a  bishopric,  as  some  other  ambi- 
tioiis  persona  did,  but  rise  to  his  honour  by  degrees. 
He  adds,  that  in  mihtary  a&irs  this  rule  was  gener- 
lUj  observed;  every  great  general  is  first  a  common 
ioldiery  then  a  captain,  then  a  commander :  and  it 
voold  be  happy  for  the  church,  says  he,  if  matters 
were  always  so  ordered  in  it.  By  this  time  it  seems 
this  rale  was  firequently  transgressed,  without  any 
reason  or  necessity ;  but  only  by  the  ambition  of 
some  who  affected  the  office  of  bishop,  yet  were  not 
willing  to  undergo  the  inferior  offices  that  were  pre- 
paiadve  to  it. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  it  was  not 

always  necessarily  required  that  aman 
^^     should  be  ordained  presbyter  first  in 

order  to  be  made  a  bishop :  for  dea- 
coDS  were  as  commonly  made  bishops  as  any  other. 
CaHaHan  was  no  more  than  archdeacon  of  Carthage," 
when  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as  we  learn  from  Op- 
titns.  And  both  Theodoret**  and  Epiphanius  '*  say, 
that  Athanasius  was  but  a  deacon,  when  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Liberatus  observes  the 
aame"  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Esaias,  two  other  bi- 
abops  of  Alexandria :  as  also  of  Agapetus*  and  Vi- 
gflios,  bishops  of  Rome.  Socrates  ■•  and.Theodoret"* 
relate  the  same  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
ordained  in  the  place  of  Liberius.  Eusebius  **  takes 
notice  of  one  of  his  own  name,  a  deacon  of  Alex- 
andriav  who  was  made  bishop  of  Laodicea.  And 
Socrates"  says,  Chrysostom  made  Heraclides,  one 
of  his  own  deacons,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Serapion 
bashop  of  Heraclea.  And  that  this  was  a  general 
pnetice,  and  agreeable  to  canon,  appears  also  from 
a  letter  of  Pope  Leo,  where,  speaking  of  the  election 
of  a  metropohtan,  he  says*  he  ought  to  be  chosen 


either  out  of  the  presbyters,  or  out  of  the  deacons  of 
the  church. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  necessity  bi- 
shops were  chosen  out  of  the  inferior     Buhop.  in  euM 

*^  of  neccwitT  cdomh 

orders,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.  Li-  j;;;^'^  "**'^ 
beratus  says,  Silverius,  who  was  com- 
petitor with  Vigilius  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome, 
was  but  a  subdeacon.*  And  St  Austin  himself, 
when  he  erected  his  new  bishopric  at  Fussala,  being 
disappointed  of  the  person  whom  he  intended  to 
have  had  consecrated  bishop,  ofiered  one  Antonius  a 
reader  to  the  primate  to  be  ordained  bishop  in  his 
room ;  and  the  primate  without  any  scruple  imme- 
diately ordained  him ;  though,  as  St  Austin^  testi- 
fies, he  was  but  a  young  man,  who  had  never  showed 
himself  in  any  other  office  of  the  church  beside  that 
of  reader. 

There  want  not  also  several   in- 
stances of  persons,  who  were  ordained     And  in  mh^  «- 

*  traordituuycaMa  or- 

bishops  immediately  of  laymen,  when  J;^"""*"'^^^ 
God  by  his  particular  providence 
seemed  to  point  them  out  as  the  fittest  men,  in  some 
certain  junctures,  to  be  employed  in  his  service. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  known  case  of  St  Ambrose,  who 
was  but  newly  baptized  when  he  was  ordained  bi- 
shop, as  both  Paulinus"  and  all  the  historians  tes- 
tify. When  the  people  of  Milan  were  so  divided 
in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  that  the  whole  city  was 
in  an  uproar,  he,  being  preetor  of  the  place,  came  in 
upon  them  to  appease  the  tumult,  as  by  virtue  of  his 
office  he  thought  himself  obUged  to  do ;  and  making 
an  eloquent  speech  to  them,  it  had  a  sort  of  mira- 
culous effect  upon  them ;  for  they  all  immediately 
left  off*  their  dispute,  and  unanimously  cried  out, 
they  would  have  Ambrose  to  be  their  bishop. 
Which  the  emperor  understanding,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  providential  call,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
baptized,  (for  he  was  yet  but  a  catechumen,)  and 
in  a  few  days  after  to  be  ordained  their  bishop. 
St  Cjrprian  was  another  instance  of  the  like  pro- 
vidential dispensation.  For  Pontius^  says  in  his 
Life,  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  the  judgment  of 
God  and  the  favour  of  the  people,  though  he  was 
but  a  neophite,  or  newly  baptized.  Socrates"  and 
and  Sozomen**  say  the  same  of  Nectarius,  Gregory 


*  ObciL  Brmcar.  1.  c.  39.  Per  ring^os  gradiu  eruditus^ 
mi  asceitiotiimi  veniat 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  103.  Non  iste 
mi  epiacopatiim  tobitd  penrenit,  sed  per  omnia  ecclesiastica 
flCcia  promotns,  et  in  diyinis  administratioDibus  Dominum 
wtBjfe  promeritui,  ad  sacerdotii  lublime  fasligium  cunctis  re- 
lififfpit  gradibtu  ascendit. 

^  Tbeod.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

«  Nax.  Oral.  20.  in  Uud.  Basil,  p.  335. 

»  OpUL  Hb.  1.  p.  41.  "  Theodor.  Ub.  1.  c.  25. 

**  Epiphao.  H«r.  G9.  Arian. 

"  Liberal.  Brcviar.  c.  16  et  la 

"  Liberal,  ibid.  c.  21  et  22. 

*'SocTaLllb.2.c.37. 


»Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

"Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 

•^  Socrat  lib.  6.  c.  11.  lib. 

"  Leo,  Ep.  84.  c.  6.  Ex  presbyteris  ejusdem  ecclesis, 
vel  ex  diaconibus  eligatur. 

»  Liberal.  Brev.  c.  22.        «  Aug.  Ep.  261.  ad  Ciolestin. 

«  Paulin.  .Vit.  Ambros.  p.  3.  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  1 1 .  Theod. 
lib.  4.  c.  6  et  7.     Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  30.     Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  24. 

*»  Pont.  Vit  Cypr.  p.  2.  Judicio  Dei  et  plebis  fiivore  ad 
officium  sacerdotii  et  episcupatus  gradum  adhuc  neopbytus, 
et  ut  putabatur  novellas  electus  est. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

**  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  t^v  fivriidiif  i<r6rjTa  In  4/u^if  <r. 
fiivov,  &c. 
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Nazianzen's  successor  at  Constantinoplei  that  he 
was  chosen  hishop  hy  the  second  general  council, 
whilst  he  had  his  mystical  garments  on  him,  mean- 
ing those  white  garments,  which  the  newly  baptised 
were  used  to  wear.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ciesarea 
in  Pontus,  St  Basil's  predecessor,  was  not  baptised, 
but  only  a  catechumen,  when  he  was  chosen  bi- 
shop, as  Nazianzen  himself*  informs  us.  And  Eu- 
cherius  was  but  a  monk,  that  is,  a  layman,  when 
he  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  of  Lyons,  as 
Baronius*  says,  from  Hilarius  Arelatensis  in  the 
Life  of  Honoratus.  Chrysostom  *  seems  to  say  the 
same  of  Philogonius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he 
reports  of  him,  that  he  was  taken  from  the  court  of 
judicature,  and  carried  from  the  judge's  bench  to 
the  bishop's  throne,  Awh  pinmroQ  dtKHOTUiol/  iwi  /SiHfui 
Updv.  In  all  these  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  the  hand  of  God  and  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence, which  supersedes  all  ordinary  rules  and  ca- 
nons :  and  therefore  these  ordinations  were  never 
censured  as  uncanonical  or  irregular,  though  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  a  common  rule ;  because  the 
rule  itself  was  to  be  tmderstood  with  this  limitation 
and  exception,  as  one  of  the  ancient  canons*  ex- 
plains itself,  and  all  others  that  relate  to  this  matter ; 
saying.  One  that  is  newly  converted  from  Gentilism, 
or  a  vicious  hfe,  ought  not  presently  to  be  advanced 
to  a  bishopric :  for  it  is  not  fit,  that  he  who  has  yet 
given  no  proof  of  himself,  should  be  made  a  teacher 
of  others ;  unless  it  be  so  ordered  by  the  grace  and 
appointment  of  God  himself,  tl  fn)  irov  card  9iia»  x&gtv 
T^To  yivotro.  For  in  this  case  there  could  be  no 
dispute ;  the  will  of  God  being  superior  to  all  hu- 
man canons  whatsoever.  And  therefore,  though 
the  same  limitation  be  not  expressed  in  other  ca- 
nons, yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  always  to  be 
understood  with  this  exception.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, it  was  not  reckoned  any  breach  of  canon  to 
make  a  layman  bishop,  when  Providence  seemed  first 
to  grant  a  dispensation,  by  directing  the  church  to 
be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  such  a  person.  They 
did  not  in  such  cases  make  a  layman  receive  one 
order  one  day,  and  another  the  next,  and  so  go 
through  the  several  orders  in  the  compass  of  a 
week,  but  made  him  bishop  &t  once,  when  need 
required,  without  any  other  ordination.  The  con- 
trary custom  is  a  modem  practice,  scarce  ever  heard 
of  till  the  time  of  Photius,  anno  858,  who,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  not  coming  gradually  to  his  bi- 
shopric, was  on  the  first  day  made  a  monk,  on  the 
second  a  reader,  on  the  third  a  subdeacon,  on  the 
foiulh  a  deacon,  on  the  fifth  a  presbyter,  and  on 


the  sixth  a  patriarch,  as  Nicetas  David,*  a  writ 
that  age,  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  Ignatius.  S{ 
tensis*  observes  the  same  practice  to  be  contii 
in  the  Romish  church,  under  pretence  of  compl; 
with  the  ancient  canons ;  though  nothing  cai 
more  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meanin] 
them  $  which  was,  that  men  should  continue  s 
years  in  every  order,  to  give  some  proof  of  then 
haviour  to  the  church,  and  not  pass  cursorily  thrc 
all  orders  in  five  or  six  days'  time;  which  pnc 
as  it  does  not  answer  the  end  of  the  canons,  so 
altogether  without  precedent  in  the  primitive  dm 


CHAPTER  XL 


OF    SOME    PARTICULAR    LAWS    AND    CUSTOMS 
SERVED  ABOUT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  BISHOPS 

When  any  bishopric  became  void  g^, 
by  the  death  or  cession  of  its  bishop,  h^HTSSn 
then,  forasmuch  as  bishops  were  look-  "'"^''^ 
ed  upon  as  a  necessary  constituent  part  of 
church,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  to  fill  up 
vacancy  with  all  convenient  speed.  In  the  Afr 
churches  a  year  was  the  utmost  limits  that  wai 
lowed  ^or  a  vacancy ;  for  if  within  that  time  a 
election  was  not  made,  he  that  was  appointed 
ministrator  of  the  church  during  the  vacancy,  wl 
business  it  was  to  procure  and  hasten  the  elect 
was  to  be  turned  out  of  his  office,  and  a  new 
put  in  his  room,  by  a  canon  of  the  fifth  counci 
Carthage,  which  is  also  confirmed  in  the  Afr 
Code.*  But  in  other  places  this  was  limited 
much  shorter  time.  For  by  a  canon  of  the 
neral  council  of  Chalcedon,'  every  metiopolita 
obliged  to  ordain  a  new  bishop  in  the  vacant 
within  the  space  of  three  months,  under  pan 
ecclesiastical  censure,  unless  some  unavoidable 
cessity  forced  him  to  defer  it  longer. 
At  Alexandria  the  custom  was  to 
proceed  immediately  to  election  as  in  £St  ^ 
soon  as  the  bishop  was  dead,  and  be-  S^ibS)^ 
fore  he  was  interred.  Epiphanius* 
hints  at  this  custom,  when  he  says,  they  were  \ 
to  make  no  delay  after  the  decease  of  a  bishop, 
chose  one  presently,  to  preserve  peace  among 
people,  that  they  might  not  run  into  factions  a1 
the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  Liberatus  is  a  1 
more  particular  in  describing  the  dicumstancf 
it    He  says,*  it  was  customary  for  the  successc 


«  Nas.  Orat  19.  de  Laud.  Patr.  t  1.  p.  306. 

^  Baron,  an.  441.  p.  9. 

«^  Chrys.  Horn.  31.  de  S.  Philogon.  1. 1.  p.  397. 

*  Canon.  Apost  c.  80. 

•  Nicet  Vit  Ignat.  ConciL  t.  8.  p.  1199. 

^  SpaUt  de  Repub.  lib.  a  c.  4.  n.  19.  p.  430. 


1  Con.  Carth.  5.  can.  8. 

s  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afric.  can.  75. 

'  Con.  Chalced.  can.  25. 

*  Epiphan.  Hsr.  69.  Arian.  n.  11.  /lii  xpo^tl^tiv  / 
TtXtvriiu  TH  iirio-KoirUf  &c. 

*  Liberal.  Breviar.  c.  20.    Consuetude  quidem  est  A 
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vatcfa  over  the  body  of  the  deceased  bishop,  and  to 
hf  fab  light  hand  upon  his  head,  and  to  bury  him 
fridk  his  own  hands,  and  then  take  the  pall  of  St 
Ifack,  and  pat  it  upon  himself,  and  so  sit  in  his 
To  these  authorities  we  may  add  that  of 
t  who  says,*  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was 
fitfirooed  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
•nd  he  intimates,  that  the  same  thing  was 
in  other  places;  for  Proclus,  bishop  of 
Cdftintinople/  was  enthroned  before  Maximian 
im  predeccMor  was  interred,  and  after  his  enthrone- 
meat  he  pexfofimed  the  ftmeral  office  for  him.  And 
Ads  was  done  at  the  instance  and  command  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute 
or  tumult  raised  in  the  church  about  the  election  of 
abiahop. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  care  and 
••r  diligence  of  the  church  in  filling  up 
►j^^JjjBf  Tacant  sees,  it  sometimes  happened, 
that  the  election  of  bishops  was  de- 
ftned  to  a  much  longer  season.  For  in  Africa,  at 
the  time  of  the  collation  of  Carthage,  there  were  no 
Ins  timn  threescore  bishoprics  void  at  once,  which 
was  mbofve  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole.  For  the 
whole  number  of  bishops  was  but  four  hundred  and 
ditf-«iz,  whereof  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  were 
Aen  present  at  the  conference,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old 
age ;  besides  whieh,  there  were  sixty  vacant  sees, 
frtd^  were  unprorided  of  bishops  at  that  time,  as 
tibe  cafliolics  told  the  Donatists,'  who  pretended  to 
vie  mnnben  with  them,  though  they  were  but  two 
faandred  and  seventy-nine.  What  was  the  particular 
rraiiiin  of  so  many  vacancies  at  that  juncture,  is  not 
nid;  bat  probably  it  might  be  the  difficulty  of  the 
that  catholic  bishops  could  not  there  be 
f  where  the  Donatists  had  gotten  full  posses- 
Or,  perhaps  it  might  be  the  negligence  of 
peof^e,  who  contented  themselves  with  ad- 
jsliaton  during  the  vacancy,  and  would  not  ad- 
of  a  new  bishop.  The  coundl  of  Macriana, 
by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,*  takes  notice 
of  dna  dOatory  practice  in  some  churches,  and  cen- 
■orea  it  by  a  canon,  which  orders  the  administra- 
tam,  wlm  were  always  some  neighbouring  bishops, 
to  be  removed;  and  condemns  such  churches  to 
Donliiiiie  without  administrators,  till  they  sought 
lor  a  Uahop  of  their  own.    Another  reason  of  long 


vacancies  in  some  times  and  places,  was  the  diffi- 
cult circumstances  the  churches  lay  under  in  time 
of  persecution.  For  the  bishops  were  the  men 
chiefly  aimed  at  by  the  persecutors.  And  there- 
fore, when  one  bishop  was  martyred,  the  chureh 
sometimes  was  forced  to  defer  the  ordination  of 
another,  either  because  it  was  scarce  possible  to  go 
about  it  in  such  times  of  exigency,  or  because  she 
was  unwilling  to  expose  another  bishop  immedi- 
ately to  the  implacable  fury  of  a  raging  adversary, 
and  bring  upon  herself  a  more  violent  storm  of  per- 
secution. The  Roman  clergy  *•  give  this  for  Aeir 
reason  to  Cjrprian,  why,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Fabian,  they  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  The  state  of  afihirs,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  times,  was  such  as  would  not  permit  it  Ba- 
ronius"  reckons  the  time  of  this  vacancy  a  3rear 
and  three  months,  but  others,**  who  are  more  exact 
in  the  calculation,  make  it  a  year  and  five  months ; 
by  either  of  which  accounts,  it  was  above  a  year 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  canons.  But  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  long  vacancy  of 
the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  the  Arian 
persecution  under  Grensericus  and  Hunericus,  two 
heretical  kings  of  the  Vandals,  which  Victor  Uti- 
censis"  says  was  no  less  than  twenty-four  years, 
during  all  which  time  the  church  of  Carthage  had 
no  bishop.  But  these  were  difficulties  upon  the 
chureh,  and  matters  of  foree,  not  her  choice :  for  in 
times  of  peace  she  always  acted  otherwise,  and  did 
not  think  such  extraordinary  instances  fit  pre- 
cedents to  be  drawn  into  example ;  much  less  to  be 
drawn  into  consequence  and  argued  upon,  as  some  ^* 
have  done,  that  therefore  the  church  may  be  with- 
out bishops,  because  she  subsisted  in  some  extraor- 
dinary vacancies  without  them,  when  she  could  not 
have  them :  which  argument  would  hold  as  well 
against  any  other  order  as  that  of  bishops,  did  but 
they  who  urge  this  argument  rightly  consider  it 
But  to  return  to  the  ordination  of  ^^^^ 
bishops:  at  the  thne  appointed  for  qaKdto'*^°5Id2l 
ordination,  the  metropolitan  was  used  ****"*  "^ '  ^*'^' 
to  send  forth  his  circular  letters,  and  summon  all 
the  bishops  of  the  province  to  meet  at  the  place 
where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  as- 
sist at  his  consecration.  The  presence  of  them  all 
was  required,  if  they  could  conveniently  attend ;  if 
not,  they  were  to  send  their  consent  in  writing :  in 


qm  deftincto  taccedit,  ezcubias  raper  de- 
I  agere,  manumque  dezteram  ejus  capiti  suo 
*,  et  Mpolto  Bcnibiia  mis,  accipere  collo  sno  beati 
vm,  et  tunc  legitime  sedere. 
.lib.7.c.7. 
«  Id-Ub.?.  c40. 

*  Aof .  Breric.  CoIIat.  primn  DieL  c.  14.  Sane  propter 
eaftedraa,  qua  episcopis  vacuas  apud  te  esse  dixerant,  re- 
Hiiiiisam  est  a  catboUcis,  sexaginta  esse  qnibos  successores 
Bpiscopi  noodam  faerant  ordinati. 

•  Fcmnd.  Bre?.  Can.  c.  23.  ap.  Jnstel.  1 1.  p.  449.  Ut 


interventores  episcopi  conveniant  plebis  quae  episcopum 
non  habent,  ut  episcopum  accipiant ;  quod  si  accipere  neg- 
lexerint,  remoto  intenrentore  sic  remaneant,  quam  diu  sibi 
episcopum  querant. 

^  Ep.  31.  al.  90.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  58.  Poet  excessum  no. 
bilissimeo  memoris  viri  Fabiani,  nondum  est  episcopus  prop- 
ter rerum  et  temporum  diflScultates  constitutus. 

"  Baron,  an.  253.  n.  6.  an.  254.  n.  46. 

^  Pearson,  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  250.  n.  3.  et  an.  251.  a.  6. 

»  Victor,  de  Persecut.  Vandal  lib.  2. 

*«  Blondel.  ApoL 
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which  case  three  bishops,  with  the  assistance  or 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,  were  reckoned  a  suf- 
ficient canonical  number  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  consecration.  St  Cjrprian**  speaks  of  it  as  the 
general  practice  of  the  church  in  his  time,  to  have 
all  the  bishops  of  the  province  present  at  any  such 
ordination.  And  Eusebius  "  particularly  takes  no- 
tice of  the  ordination  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  succeeded  Narcissus,  that  he  was  or- 
dained furd  cMVQc  ^*»!^  iiricKdirwv  yvwfii}c»  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  bishops  of  his  province. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon"  calls  this  a  canonical 
ordination,  when  the  metropoHtan,  with  all  or  most 
of  his  provincial  bishops,  ordain  the  bishops  of  their 
own  province,  as  the  canons  have  appointed.  And 
the  general  council  of  Constantinople**  justified  the 
ordinations  of  Flavian  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  as  canonical  in  this  respect,  because 
they  were  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  their  pro- 
vinces synodically  met  together.  This  was  the  an- 
cient rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  requires  the 
assistance  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  if  they 
could  conveniently  attend  the  ordination:"  but 
forasmuch  as  that,  either  through  urgent  necessity, 
or  by  reason  of  their  great  distance,  it  might  happen 
that  all  of  them  could  not  be  present,  it  is  added, 
that  in  that  case  three  bishops  should  be  sufficient 
to  ordain,  provided  the  metropolitan  and  the  rest 
sent  their  consent  in  writing.  But  under  three  the 
canons  did  not  generally  allow  of.  The  first  coun- 
cil of  Aries  *  and  the  third  of  Carthage"  require 
three  besides  the  metropolitan.  And  the  second 
council  of  Aries"  does  not  allow  the  metropolitan 
to  be  one  of  the  three,  but  saith  expressly,  that  he 
shall  take  the  assistance  of  three  provincial  bishops 
beside  himself,  and  not  presume  to  ordain  a  bishop 
without  them.  It  is  true,  those  called  the  Apostoli- 
cal Canons"  and  Constitutions^  allow  the  ordina- 
tion that  is  performed  by  two  bishops  only:  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  other  canons ;  which  are  so 
far  from  allowing  two  bishops  to  ordain  by  them- 
selves, that  the  council  of  Orange"  orders  both  the 
ordaining  bishops  and  the  ordained  to  be  deposed : 


»  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  ol.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Quod 
apud  DOS  quoque  et  fere  per  provincias  universas  tenetur,  ut 
ad  ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  earn  plebem,  cui  prae- 
positus  ordinatur,  episcopiejusdem  proyinciae  proximi  quique 
conveniant,  et  episcopus  deligatur  pie  be  prssente,  &c. 

"•  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

"  Con.  Chaiced.  Act.  16.  C.  t.  4.  p.  817. 

"  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

*•  Con.  Nic.  can.  4.  *EiriarKOirou  irpoarnKti  fidXira  fiiv 
vnrd  Trdinroav  Ttov  kv  tT)  kirapxia  KadiTaadai. 

*  Con.  Arelat  1.  c.  2iJ.  Si  non  potuerint  septem,  sine 
tribus  fratribus  non  prapsumant  ordinare. 

^*  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  19.  Forma  antiqua  senrabitur,  ut 
Don  miaus  quam  tres  sufficiant,  qui  fuerint  a  metropolitano 
directi  ad  ordinandum  episcopum.  See  also  Con.  Carth. 
6.  c.  4. 

**  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  5.    Nee  episcopus  metropolitanus 


and  the  council  of  Riez"  actually  deposed  Armen- 
tarius  for  this  very  thing,  because  he  had  not  three 
bishops  to  ordain  him.  All  churches  indeed  did 
not  punish  such  ordinations  with  the  same  severity, 
but  in  all  places  they  were  reckoned  uncanonicaL 
When  Paulinus  ordained  Evagrius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, Theodoret*'  takes  notice  that  this  was  done 
against  the  laws  of  the  church,  because  he  was  or- 
dained by  a  single  person,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  provincial  bishops.  And  Synesius*  says  the 
same  of  the  ordination  of  Siderius,  bishop  of  P&<- 
kebisca,  that  it  was  irreg^ular,  because  he  neither 
had  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  hit 
metropolitan,  nor  three  bishops  to  ordain  him.  It 
was  to  avoid  this  censure  of  irregularity,  that  Novb- 
tian,  when  he  set  himself  up  to  be  bishop  of  Rome 
against  Cornelius,  sent  for  three  bishops  out  of  the 
farthest  comer  of  Italy  to  come  and  ordain  him,* 
lest  it  should  be  objected  against  him,  that  he  had 
not  a  canonical  ordination.  And  upon  this  accounlf 
when  Pelagius  the  First  was  to  be  ordained  bishoj^ 
of  Rome,  because  three  bishops  could  not  be  pro* 
cured,  a  presbyter"  was  taken  in  to  make  up  thi 
number.  In  all  which  the  general  practice  of  the 
church  is  very  clearly  seen  and  descried. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  g^  ^ 
this  was  the  common  rule  and  prac-  bj^SiTlSSSir* 
tice  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  not  tS^^L^VJlSIt 
simply  and  absolutely  of  the  essence  *^ 
of  ordination.  For  the  church  many  times  ad- 
mitted  of  the  ordinations  of  bishops  that  were  con* 
secrated  only  by  one  or  two  bishops.  The  councfl 
of  Orange,'*  which  orders  both  the  ordaining  la- 
shops  and  the  ordained  to  be  deposed,  in  case  twt 
bishops  only  ordained  a  bishop  with  his  consent 
decrees  notwithstanding,  that  if  a  bishop  was  o^ 
dained  by  any  sort  of  violence  against  his  wil^ 
though  only  by  two  bishops,  in  that  case  his  oi^ 
dination  should.stand  good,  because  he  was  passitt 
in  the  thing,  and  not  consenting  to  the  breach  oli 
the  canons.  And  without  this  passivity  there  aH 
several  instances  of  ordinations  by  two  bishops  mi1|^ 
the  validity  of  which  we  do  not  find  disputed.    Pfr 


sine  tribus  episcopis  comprovincialibus  prsetumat  episot* 
pum  ordinare. 

"  Can.  Apost.  c.  1.  'EiricKOTrot  x^^P**^^*'^^^^  ('^^  ^'(^ 
K6irti$u  duo  ft  TptStu. 

^*  Constit.  Apost  lib.  a  c.  27.     ^  Con.  Arautic.  1 .  can.  21. 

^  Con.  Keiens.  can.  2.  Ordinationem  quam  canones  » 
ritam  definiunt,  nos  quoque  vacuandam  esse  censuimiu :  ii 
qua  prsetermissa  trium  praesentia,  nee  expetitis  compr^ 
vincialium  literis,  metropolitani  quoque  voluntate  neglecti^ 
prorsus  nihil  quod  episcopum  faceret  ostensuiu  est. 

«  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23.  »  Syncs.  Ep.  67. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  ex  Epist.  ComeL 

»  Lib.  Pontifical.  Vit.  Pelag.    Dum  non  essent  episcop^[ 
qui  eum  ordinarent,  inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Joannes 
Perusio,  et  Bonus  de  Ferentino,  et  Andreas  presbyter 
Ostia,  et  ordinayerunt  eum. 

"  Con.  Arausic.  I.e.  21. 
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,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  reckoned  a  true  bishop, 
hy  as  we  have  just  now  heard,  he  had  but  two 
ps  and  a  presbyter  to  ordain  him.  Dioscorus 
*xandria  was  consecrated  likewise  by  two  bi- 
only,  and  those  under  ecclesiastical  censure ; 
learn  firom  an  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  Pontus" 
end  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  yet  neither 
xnmcil,  nor  any  others,  ever  questioned  the 
7  of  his  ordination,  unless  perhaps  those 
;  bishops  did,  who  call  it  nefandam  atque  ima- 
am  onHnaiionem,  Siderius,  bishop  of  Palae- 
was  ordained  by  one  bishop ;  yet  Athanasius 
oly  allowed  his  ordination  and  confirmed  it, 
ading  him  to  be  a  useAil  man,  he  afterward 
ced  him,  as  Synesius  says,"  to  the  metro- 
ad  see  of  Ptolemais.  PauHnus,  bishop  of  An- 
ordained  Evagrius  his  successor,  without  any 
bishop  to  assist  him :  which,  though  it  was 
igainst  canon,  yet  Theodoret  assures  us,**  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  owned 
rius  for  a  true  bishop,  and  never  in  the  least 
oned  the  validity  of  his  ordination.  And 
h  they  after]Rrards  consented  to  acknowledge 
in,  at  the  instance  of  Theodosius,  to  put  an 
i  the  schism ;  yet  they  did  it  upon  this  con- 
,  that  the  ordinations  of  such  as  had  been 
led  by  Evagrius,  should  be  reputed  vaUd  also : 
learn  from  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent,"  who 
lot  long  after  this  matter  was  transacted. 
^  ^  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ordina- 

f7«£g«i  tion  of  a  bishop  made  by  any  single 
^!^ilS  bishop  was  vahd,  if  the  church  thought 
^^  fit  to  allow  it  Nor  had  the  bishop 
ne  any  peculiar  privilege  in  this  matter  above 
men,  though  some  pretend  to  make  a  distinc- 
There  is  indeed  an  ancient  canon  alleged  in 
Dection  of  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  out  of  the 
il  of  Zella  and  the  letters  of  Siricius,  which 
to  make  a  reserve  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of 
:  for  it  says,"  One  bishop  shall  not  ordain  a 
I,  the  Roman  church  excepted.  But  Cote- 
*  ingenuously  owns  this  to  be  a  corruption  in 
ct  of  Ferrandus,  foisted  in  by  the  ignorance 
id  of  some  modem  transcriber,  who  confound- 
>  decrees  of  Siricius  into  one,  and  changed 


the  words  sedes  apastolica  primatis  into  sedes  apo»^ 
toUca  Bomana,  For  in  the  words  of  Siricius"  there 
is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  the  Roman  church, 
but  it  is  said,  that  no  one  shall  ordain  without 
the  consent  of  the  apostolical  see ;  that  is,  the 
primate  or  metropolitan  of  the  province ;  and  that 
one  bishop  alone  shall  not  ordain  a  bishop,  because 
that  is  arrogant  and  assuming,  and  looks  like  giving 
an  ordination  by  stealth,  and  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Nicene  counciL  So  that  in  these  times  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
canons,  and  did  not  presume  to  think  they  had  any 
privilege  of  ordaining  singly,  above  what  was  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of«their  order. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice  g^  ^ 
of  in  this  affair  is,  that  every  bishop,  be^SSiSfffA 
by  the  laws  and  custom  of  the  church,  ^'^  ^»*^ 
was  to  be  ordained  in  his  own  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  own  people.  Which  is  plainly  inti- 
mated by  C3rprian,"  when  he  says,  that  to  celebrate 
ordinations  aright,  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the 
province  were  used  to  meet  at  the  church  where  the 
new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  there  proceed 
to  his  election  and  ordination.  And  this  was  so 
generally  the  practice  of  the  whole  church,  that 
Pope  Juhus"  made  it  an  objection  against  Gregory 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  obtruded  on  the  church  by 
the  Eusebian  party  in  the  room  of  Athanasius,  that 
he  was  ordained  at  Antioch,  and  not  in  his  own 
church,  but  sent  thither  with  a  band  of  soldiers ; 
whereas,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  he  ought  to 
have  been  ordained,  In-'  aMiQ  r^  iccXiiaiaci  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria  itself,  and  that  by  the  bishops 
of  his  own  province.  This  rule  was  very  nicely 
observed  in  the  African  churches,  where  it  was  the 
constant  custom  for  the  primate  (whose  ofilce  it 
was  to  ordain  bishops)  to  go  to  the  church  where 
the  new  bishop  was  to  be  settled,  and  ordain  him 
there.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  St. 
Austin,  who  himself  was  ordained  in  his  own  church 
at  Hippo**  by  the  primate  of  Numidia :  and  having 
divided  his  diocese,  and  erected  a  new  bishopric  at 
Fussala,  and  elected  a  bishop,  he  sent  for  the  pri- 
mate, though  living^  at  a  great  distance,  to  come 
to  the  place  and  ordain  him  there. 


ociL  torn.  4.  p.  960.    Ordinationem  suam  a  dam- 
piteopia,  et  hoc  duoboi,  accepit,  cum  regolie  patrum 
rri  tret  epifcopot  corporaliter  adesse  in  htguamodi 
ntiooibiu  omnino  prospiciant. 
^m.  Ep.  67.  >«  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

DOC.  Ep.  14.  ad  Bonifac.  Ecclesia  Antiochena  ita 
poatalavit  et  meruit,  ut  et  Evagrianos  suis  ordinibus 
^  iotemerata  ordinatione,  quam  acceperant  a  memo- 
ad  pervt. 

rrand.  Brev.  Canon,  c.  6.    Ut  unus  episcopus  epis- 
son  ordinet,  excepta  ecclesia  Romana.     Concillo 
L  Ex  Epistola  PapaB  Siricii. 
Celer.  Not.  io  Coostit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  20. 
ric  Ep.  4.  c  1.  Ut  extra  conscientiam  sedit  apos- 


toliccB,  hoc  est,  primatis,  nemo  audeat  ordinare.  It.  c.  2. 
Ne  unus  episcopus  episcopum  ordinare  praesumat  propter 
arrogantiam,  ne  furtivum  praestitum  beneficium  videatur. 
Hoc  enim  et  a  synodo  Nicaena  constitutum  est  atque  de* 
finitum. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  6a  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ad 
ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  eam  plebem,  cui  prseposi- 
tus  ordinatur,  episcopi  ejusdem  provinciaB  proximi  quique 
conveniant,  &c. 

^  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental,  ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  2.  1 1.  p.  749. 

«  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  8. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  261.  Propter  quem  ordinandum,  sanctum 
senem,  qui  tunc  primatum  Numidia:  gerebat,  de  longinquo 
ut  veniret  rogans,  Uteris  impetravL 
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As  to  the  manner  and  form  of  or- 
TiM  aneicnt  fcna  Gaining  a  bishop,  it  is  thus  briefly  de- 


sert s. 

M  aneicnt 
oT  ordination  of 


scribed  by  one  of  the  councils**  of 
Carthage :  when  a  bishop  is  ordained,  two  bishops 
shall  hold  the  book  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head, 
and  whilst  one  pronounces  the  blessing  or  conse- 
cration prayer,  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops  that  are 
present  sl^aU  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  Gospels  upon  his  head,  seems 
to  have  been  in  use  in  all  churches.  For  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  (a  Greek 
writer,  who  is  supposed  to  relate  the  customs  of  the 
third  century)  makes  mention  of  it,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  two  bishops,  there  two 
deacons  are  appointed  to  hold  the  Gospels  open  over 
his  head,  whilst  the  senior  bishop,  or  primate,  with 
two  other  bishops  assisting  him,  pronounces  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  This  ceremony  of  holding 
the  Gospels  over  his  head,  is  also  mentioned  by  St. 
Chrysostom,*  and  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  who  says 
it  was  a  peculiar  ceremony,  used  only  in  the  ordin- 
ation of  a  bishop. 

jj^^j  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 

mJd*Sr5ii  wSI-  recites  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of 


prayer,  the  close  of  which  is  in  these 
words  :*■  "  Grant  to  him,  O  Lord  Almighty,  by  thy 
Christ,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that 
he  may  have  power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy 
commandment,  and  to  confer  orders  according  to 
thy  appointment,  and  to  loose  every  bond  according 
to  the  power  which  thou  gavest  to  the  aposties ; 
that  he  may  please  thee  in  meekness  and  a  pure 
heart,  constantiy,  blameless,  and  without  rebuke ; 
and  may  offer  unto  thee  that  pure  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, which  thou,  by  Christ,  hast  appointed  to  be 
the  mystery  or  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  for 
a  Bweet-smelling  savour,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy 
holy  Son,  our  God  and  Saviour,  by  whom  be  glory, 
honour,  and  worship  to  thee,  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen."  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  one  and  the  same  form  was  used  in  all  churches : 
for  every  bishop  having  liberty  to  frame  his  own 
liturgy,  as  there  were  different  liturgies  in  different 
churches,  so  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
primates  or  metropolitans  had  different  forms  of 
consecration,  though  there  are  now  no  remains  of 
them  in  being,  to  give  us  any  further  information. 


The  consecration  being  ended,  the 
bishops  that  were  present  conducted    of  their  ^outn* 
the  new-ordained  bishop  to  his  chair  tknnitiem,  ft  m» 

f>4t  tntnr(mi§ticwB. 

or  throne,  and  there  placing  him,  they 
all  saluted  him  with   a  holy  kiss  in  the  Lord 
Then  the  Scriptures  being  read,  (according  to  cus- 
tom, as  part  of  the  daily  service,)  the  new  bishop 
made  a  discourse  or  exposition  upon  them,  which 
was  usually  called  9em0  enthronisHcutf  from  tho 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
Such  was  that  fomous  homily  of  Meletius,  bishof 
of  Antioch,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius*^  and  Sozo* 
men,  for  which  he  was  immediately  sent  into  baa* 
ishment  by  Constantius.    Socrates  firequentiy  takei 
notice  of  such  homilies  made  by  bishops*  at  theu; 
instalment ;  and  Liberatus,*  speaking  of  Sevemi 
of  Antioch,  mentions  his  exposition  made  upoi| 
that  occasion,  calling  it,  expodtio  in  enthroniBma^ 
It  was  usual  also  for  bishops,  immediately  afta 
their  instalment,  to  send  letters  to  foreign  bishop^ 
to  give  them  an  account  of  their  faith  and  ortho* 
doxy,  that  they  might  receive  letters  of  peace  azM 
communion  again  from  them ;  which  letters  wen 
therefore  called  Utera  enthronistica^  or  evXXafi^ 
lv^pm<ruMl,  as  Evagrius"  terms  them,  speaking  q 
the  circular  letters  which  Severus,  bishop  of  An 
tioch,  wrote  to  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  upon  tha 
occasion.    These  were  otherwise  called  conununi 
catory  letters,  coivwyucd  avyypdfifiaraf  as  the  cound 
of  Antioch,  that   deposed  Paulns  Samosatensiu 
terms  them :  for  the  fathers  in  that  council  having 
ordained  Domnus  in  the  room  of  Paul,  gave  notioi 
thereof  to  all  churches,  telling  them  that  they  sig 
nified  it  to  them  for  this  reason,  that  they  migh 
write  to  Domnus,  and  receive  KoivunnKd  ffvyypdfifun-at 
communicatory  letters  from  him :  which,  as  Vale 
sins'*  rightiy  notes,  do  not  mean  there  those  lettef 
of  communion  which  bishops  were  used  to  grant  t 
persons  travelling  into  foreign  countries ;  but  sue! 
letters  as  they  wrote  to  each  other  upon  their  owi 
ordination,  to  testify  their  conmiunion  mutually  wit! 
one  another.    These  letters  are  also  called  iynodiet 
by  Liberatus,"  who  says,  this  custom  of  every  nei 
bishop's  giving  intimation  of  his  own  promotion  t 
those  of  his  own  order,  was  so  necessary,  that  tli| 
omission  of  it  was  interpreted  a  sort  of  refusal  m 
hold  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  d 
virtual  charge  of  heresy  upon  them.  , 


'  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  2.  Episcopus  cum  ordinatur,  duo 
episcopi  ponant  et  teneant  evaagelionim  codicem  super 
caput  et  ?erticem  ejus,  et  uno  super  eum  fundente  benedic- 
tiooem,  reliqui  omoes  episcopi  qui  adsunt,  manibus  suis 
caput  ejus  tangant. 

«4  Constit.  A  post  lib.  8.  c.  4. 

*^  Chrys.  de  Laudib.  Evang.  cited  by  Habertus,  p.  79. 
Diooyi.  Eccles.  HierarcL  c.  5.  par.  3.  sect  1.  p.  364. 


«•  Constit  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

^  Epiphan.  Haer.  73.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  2a 
"  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  43.  lib.  7.  c.  29. 
*•  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  19. 
■"  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  «  Vales.  Not  in  loc 

"*  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  17.     Quia  literas  synodicaf  not 
direxisset,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RULE  WHICH   PROHIBITS   BISHOPS   TO   BE 
ORDAINED   IN   SMALL  CITIES. 

Before  I  end  this  discourse  about 
sTfiw  bishops,  I  must  give  an  account  of 
•"  two  rules  more  respecting  their  ordin- 
ation. The  first  of  which  was,  That 
ihould  not  be  placed  in  small  cities  or  vil- 
lichlaw  was  firstmade  by  the  council  of  Sar- 
1  a  design  to  keep  up  the  honour  and  dig- 
e  episcopal  order ;  as  the  reason  is  giyen  in 
1  made  about  it ;  which  sajn.  It  shall  not 

I  to  place  a  bishop  in  a  village,  or  small 
•re  a  single  presbyter  will  be  sufficient: 
:h  places,  there  is  no  need  to  set  a  bishop ; 
lame  and  authority  of  bishops  be  brought 
empt  Some  add  to  this  the  fifty-seventh 
'  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids 
Qg  of  bishops  in  villages,  and  in  the  coun- 
yinting  visitors  to  be  constituted  in  their 
[t  this  canon  speaks  not  of  absolute  bishops, 
e  dutr^nscopi,  who  were  subject  to  other 
>f  which  I  shall  treat  particularly  hereafter. 
,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  Sardican 
or  the  reason  annexed  explains  its  mean- 
it  prohibits  universally  the  ordination  of 
Q  small  cities  and  country  places. 

But  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 

•■^    rule  did  never  generally  obtain  :  for 

SL    both  before  and  after  the  ^council  of 

Sardica,  there  were  bishops  both  in 

ies  and  villages.    Nasdanzum  was  but  a 

II  city;  Socrates"  calls  it  ir6Xtc  itnX^Q,  a 
!:  and  upon  the  same  account  Gregory 
n*  styles  his  own  father,  who  was  bishop 
f}oxoXinic,  a  little  bishop,  and  one  of  the 
rder.  Yet  he  was  no  charepiscopus,  but 
te  a  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  as  the  bi- 
.ome  or  Alexandria.  Gerse,  near  Pelusium, 
a  small  city,  as  Sozomen  notes  ;*  yet  it 
hop's  see.  Theodoret  observes  the  same 
la,  where  Maris  was  bishop,'  that  it  was 
ry  little  city,  iroXimni  cfuxpdj  he  calls  it: 
ays  the  like  of  Cucusus*  in  Armenia,  the 
ither  Chrysostom  was  banished:  yet  as 
ity  as  it  was,  Chrysostom*  found  a  bishop 
o  treated  him  very  civilly  and  respectfully 
le.     Synesius  makes  mention  of  the  bi- 


shop of  OlbiflB  in  one  of  his  epistles,*  and  at  the 
same  time  tells  us  the  place  was  but  a  village ;  for  he 
calls  the  people  dfjftoc  Ktafit/rtfCf  a  country  people.  So 
he  says  in  another  epistle,**  that  Hydrax  and  Palee- 
bisca  had  for  some  time  each  of  them  their  own  bi- 
shop ;  though  they  were  but  villages  of  Pentapolis, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Erythra,  to 
which  they  were  some  time  after  annexed  again. 
In  Sozomen's  time,  among  the  Arabians  and  Cypri- 
ans, it  was  a  usual  thing  to  ordain  bishops  not  only 
in  cities  but  villages,  as  also  among  the  Novatians 
and  Montanists  in  Phrygia,  all  which  he  affirms" 
upon  his  own  knowledge.  Some  think  Dracontius 
was  such  a  bishop,  because  Athanasius*"  styles  his 
bishopric  x^pac  lir»<rcoin)v :  but  whether  this  means 
that  he  was  an  absolute  bishop,  or  only  a  chorepU- 
copus,  as  others  think,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 
As  neither  what  kind  of  bishops  those  were  which 
the  councQ  of  Antioch,"  in  their  Synodical  Epistle 
against  Paulns  Samosatensis,  calls  countiy  bishops, 
for  perhaps  they  might  be  only  chor^itcopi,  or  de- 
pendent bishops,  as  Valesius  conjectures.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  those  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  nor 
of  the  other  instances  I  have  given  out  of  Sjmesius, 
and  the  rest  of  the  foredted  authors,  from  whose  tes- 
timonies it  plainly  appears  that  there  were  bishops 
in  very  small  cities,  and  sometimes  in  villages,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  decree  of  the  Sardican 
coundL  It  is  also  veiy  observable,  that  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, a  tract  of  land  not  much  larger  than  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain,  (including  but  two  dioceses  of  the 
Roman  empire,)  there  were  almost  four  hundred 
bishops,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  NotUit^a  of  the 
church.  Whence  it  may  be  collected,  that  Cucusus 
and  Narianzum  were  'not  the  only  small  cities  in 
those  parts,  but  that  there  were  many  other  cities  and 
dioceses  of  no  very  great  extent  in  such  a  number. 

One  thing  that  contributed  much  ^^^^ 
to  the  multiplication  of  bishoprics,  infSSSJriS!?*** 
and  that  caused  them  to  be  erected  "*^  »•*■** 
sometimes  in  small  places,  was,  that  in  the  primitive 
church  every  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  me- 
tropolitan, or  the  approbation  of  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, had  power  to  divide  his  own  diocese,  and  ordain 
a  new  bishop  in  some  convenient  part  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  whenever  he  found  his  diocese 
too  large,  or  the  places  to  lie  at  too  great  a  distance, 
or  the  multitude  of  converts  to  increase,  and  make 
the  care  and  encumbrance  of  his  diocese  become 
too  great  a  burden  for  him.  This  was  the  reason 
why  St  Austin  ^*  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Fussala, 


ardic.  Can.  6.     M^  i^^ilvai  6i  dirXwc  Ka^i'^av 
Ktitfxij  TUflt  ^  tpa\sia  troXti. 

Laodic.  c.  57.  ■  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  11  et  26. 

>raL  19.  de  Laud.  Pair,  t  1.  p.  310. 

lib.  8.  c.  19.  xoXw  fiucpa.      •  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

lib.2.  C.5.  ctlib.5.  c.  31. 
Ep.  1^.  ad  Cyriacum.  •  Synes.  Ep.  76. 

.  67.  ILmfiai  dk  airral  TivratrSKtmi, 
E   2 


"  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  'Eo-tIi/  oirn  Kal  Iv  Kuifiai9  iirter' 
KOiroi  ItpovvTaiy  toiirapSi  *Apaploit  Kai  Kvr/o/oiV fyv«v,  &c. 

**  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Oracont.  t  1.  p.  954. 

^  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  'Eirto-Ko-rovc  tmv  hfiSpmv 
Aypwv  Tt  Kal  iroXccDV. 

"  Augustin.  Epist.  261.  ad  Caelestin.  Quod  ab  Hippone 
memoratum  castellum  millibuB  quadraginta  sejungitur,  cum 
in  eis  regendis,  et  eoram  reliquiia  licet  exiguis  colligendis 
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a  town  in  his  own  diocese,  about  forty  miles  from 
HipxK).  It  was  a  place  where  great  numbers  had 
been  converted  from  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,and 
some  remained  to  be  converted  still ;  but  the  place 
lying  at  so  great  a  distance,  he  could  not  bestow  that 
care  and  diligence,  either  in  ruling  the  one,  or  re- 
gaining the  other,  which  he  thought  necessary;  and 
therefore  he  prevailed  with  the  primate  of  Numidia, 
to  come  and  ordain  one  Antonius  to  be  bishop  there. 
And  this  was  consonant  to  the  rules  of  the  African 
church,  which  allowed  new  bishoprics  to  be  erect- 
ed" in  any  diocese  where  there  was  need,  if  the  bi- 
shop of  the  diocese  and  the  primate  gave  their  con- 
sent to  it ;  or,  as  Ferrandus  "  has  it  in  his  collection, 
if  the  bishop,  the  primate,  and  a  provincial  council, 
by  their  joint  consent  and  authority,  gave  way  to  it 
By  virtue  of  these  canons,  during  the  time  of  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  many  new  bishoprics 
were  erected  in  very  small  towns  in  Africa ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Acts  of  the  Collation  of  Carthage, 
where  the  catholics  and  Donatists  mutually  charge 
each  other  with  this  practice;  that  they  divided 
single  bishoprics  sometimes  into  three  or  four,  and 
made  bishops  in  country  towns  and  villages  to 
augment  the  numbers  of  their  parties.  Thus,  in 
one  place,  we  find  Petilian  the  Donatist"  com- 
plaining, that  the  catholics  had  made  four  bishops 
in  the  diocese  of  Januarius,  a  Donatist  bishop,  to 
outdo  them  with  numbers.  And  in  another  place, 
Alypius  the  catholic  orders  it  to  be  entered" 
upon  record,  that  a  great  many  Donatist  bishops 
there  mentioned,  were  not  ordained  in  cities,  but 
only  in  country  towns,  or  villages.  To  which  Pe- 
tilian" repUes,  that  the  catholics  did  the  same; 
ordaining  bishops  in  country  towns,  and  some- 
times in  such  places  where  they  had  no  people: 
lus  meaning  is,  that  in  those  places  all  the  people 
were  turned  Donatists,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
catholic  bishops  thought  themselves  obliged  to  di- 
vide their  dioceses,  and  ordain  new  bishops  in  small 
towns ;  that  they  might  outdo  the  Donatists,  both  in 
number  and  zeal,  and  more  effectually  labour  in  re- 
ducing the  strajring  people  back  again  to  their  an- 
cient communion  with  the  catholic  chiu*ch.  This 
was  the  practice  of  Africa,  and  this  their  reason  for 
erecting  so  many  small  bishoprics  in  those  times  of 
exigency :  they  had  always  an  eye  to  the  benefit  and 
edification  of  the  chiu*ch. 


Gregory  Nazianzen  highly  commends  St  Basil's 
piety  and  prudence  for  the  like  practice.  It  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  and  Tyana  made  the  metropolis  of 
the  second  province,  in  the  civil  account :  this  gave 
occasion  to  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  to  lay  claim 
to  the  rights  of  a  metropohtan  in  the  church ;  which 
St  Basil  opposed,  as  injurious  to  his  own  church  of 
Coisarea,  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  prescription^ 
had  been  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province. 
But  Anthimus  proving  a  very  contentious  adversary, 
and  raising  great  disturbance  and  commotions  about 
it,  St  Basil  was  willing  to  buy  the  peace  of  the 
church  with  the  loss  of  his  own  rights ;  so  he  vo- 
luntarily reUnquished  his  jurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  Cappadocia,  which  Anthimus  laid  claim  to :  and, 
to  compensate  his  own  loss  in  some  measure,  he 
erected  several  new  bishoprics  in  his  own  province ; 
as,  at  Sasima,  and  some  other  siich  obscure  places 
of  that  region.  Now,  though  this  was  done  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  a  canon,  yet  Nazianzen  extols 
the  fact  upon  three  accounts.  First,  because  hereby 
a  greater  care  was  taken  of  men's  souls.*  Secondly, 
by  this  means  every  city  had  its  own  revenues. 
And  lastly,  the  war  between  the  two  metropolitans 
was  ended.  This,  he  says,  was  an  admirable  policy, 
worthy  the  great  and  noble  soul  of  St  Basil,  who 
could  turn  a  dispute  so  to  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
and  draw  a  considerable  advantage  out  of  a  calamity, 
by  making  it  an  occasion  to  guard  and  defend  his 
country  with  more  bishops.  Whence  we  may  col- 
lect, that  in  Nazianzen's  opinion,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  chu];ch  to  be  well  stocked  with  bishops ;  and 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  her  to  have  bishops  in 
small  towns,  when  necessity  and  reason  require  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OP  THE   RULE  WHICH   FORBIDS   TWO   BISHOPS  TO 
BE   ORDAINED    IN   ONE   CITT. 


Another  rule  generally  observed  in 
the  church,  was,  that  in  one  city  there     tiw  gcnmi  mi* 
should  be  but  one  bishop,  though  it  «»»««^  *•  ^"''H 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  many 


—me  viderem  latius  quam  oportebat  extendi,  nee  adhi- 
bendae  sufficerem  diligentiae,  quam  certissima  ratione  adhi- 
beri  debere  cernebam,  episcopum  ibi  ordinandum  consUtu- 
endumque  curavi. 

^  Concil.  Garth.  2.  c.  5.  Si  accedente  tempore,  crescente 
fide,  Dei  populus  multiplicatus  desideravit  proprium  ha- 
bere rectorem,  ejus  videlicet  voluntate,  in  cujus  potestate 
est  dicBcesis  constituta,  habeat  episcopum.  It.  Con.  Carth. 
3.  c.  42. 

*'  Ferrand.  Breviar.  Canon,  c.  13.  Ut  episcopus  non  or- 
dinetur  in  dicecesi,  quae  episcopum  nunquam  habuit,  nisi 
inim  voluntate  episcopi  ad  quern  ipsa  dioscesis  pertiuet,  ex 


concilio  tamen  plenario  et  primatis  auctoritate. 

"  CoUat  Carth.  I.  c.  117.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit,  Ii 
una  plebe  Januarii  coUegsB  nostri  pnesentis,  in  una  dicecesi, 
quatuor  sunt  constituti  contra  ipsum ;  ut  numenis  scilicec 
augeretur. 

**  Ibid.  c.  181.  Alypius  dixit,  Scriptum  sit  istot  omnesit 
villis  vel  in  fundis  esse  episcopos  ordinatos,  non  in  aliquiboi 
civitatibus. 

"  Ibid.  c.  182.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit :  Sic  etiam  ti{ 
multos  habes  per  omnes  agros  dispersos :  imo  crebros  vH 
babes,  sane  et  sine  populis  habes. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil  t  1.  p.  356. 
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presbjteFB.  In  the  time  of  Cornelius,  there  were 
foitj-dx  presbyters'  in  the  church  of  Rome,  seven 
descons,  as  many  sub-deacons,  and  ninety-four  of 
tbe  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy :  and  the  body  of 
the  people,  at  a  moderate  computation,  are  reckoned 
by  some'  to  be  about  fifty  thousand ;  by  others,'  to 
be  a  fax  greater  number;  yet  there  was  but  one  bi- 
abop  over  all  these.  So  that  when  Novatian  got 
himself  ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to 
Comeliiis,  he  was  generally  condemned  over  all  the 
world,  as  transgressing  the  rule  of  the  catholic 
church.  Cyprian*  delivers  it  as  a  maxim  upon  this 
occasion ;  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in 
t  church  at  a  time,  and  one  judge  as  the  vicegerent 
of  Christ.  Therefore  he  says*  Novatian  was  no  bi- 
shop, since  there  could  not  be  a  second  after  the 
first;  but  he  was  an  adulterer,'  and  a  foreigner,  and 
ambitious  usurper  of  another  man's  church,  who  had 
been  regularly  ordained  before  him.  And  so  he  was 
told  not  only  by  Cyprian,^  but  a  whole  African  coun- 
cil at  once ;  who,  in  return  to  Novatian's  communi- 
catory letter,  which  (according  to  custom)  he  wrote 
to  them  upon  his  ordination,  sent  him  this  plain 
and  poative  answer :  That  he  was  an  alien ;  and 
that  none  of  them  could  communicate  with  him,  who 
had  attempted  to  erect  a  profane  altar,  and  set  up 
an  adulterous  chair,  and  offer  sacrilegious  sacrifice 
against  Cornelius  the  true  bishop ;  who  had  been 
ordained  by  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  suf- 
frage of  the  clergy  and  people.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  confessors  at  Rome,  who  at  first  sided 
with  Novatian:  but  Cyprian'  wrote  a  remonstrat- 
ing letter  to  them,  wherein  he  soberly  laid  before 
them  the  sinfulness  of  their  practice.  And  his 
admonition  wrought  so  effectually  on  some  of  the 
chief  of  them,  that  not  long  after  they  returned 
to  Cornelius,  and  publicly  confessed  their  fault  in 
these  words :  We  acknowledge  our  error ;  we  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  treacherous  and 
deceitful  words ;  fur  though  we  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  schismatical  and  heretical  man,  yet  our 
mind  was  always  sincerely  in  the  chiu*ch.  For  we 
are  not  ignorant,'  that  as  there  is  but  one  God,  one 


Christ  the  Lord,  and  one  Holy  Spirit;  so  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  catholic  church. 
Pamelius  **  and  others,  who  take  this  for  a  confes- 
sion of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  supremacy,  betray 
either  gross  ignorance,  or  great  partiality  for  a 
cause :  for  though  this  was  spoken  of  a  bishop  of 
Rome,  yet  it  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  the  com- 
mon case  of  bishops  in  all  churches.  Ignatius,  and 
all  the  writers  after  him,  who  have  said  any  thing 
of  bishops,  always  speak  of  a  single  bishop  in  every 
church.  And  though  Origen"  seems  to  say  other- 
wise, that  there  were  two  bishops  in  every  church ; 
yet,  as  he  explains  his  own  notion,  his  meaning  is 
the  same  with  all  the  rest:  for  he  says,  the  one 
was  visible,  the  other  invisible ;  the  one  an  angel, 
the  other  a  man.  So  that  his  testimony  (though 
there  be  something  peculiar  in  his  notion)  is  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  church's  practice. 

The  writers  of  the  following  ages  do  so  frequent- 
ly mention  the  same  thing,  that  it  would  be  as  te- 
dious as  it  is  needless  to  recite  their  testimonies." 
Therefore  I  shall  only  add  these  two  things :  First, 
That  the  council  of  Nice  repeats  and  confirms  this 
ancient  rule.  For  in  the  eighth  canon,  which 
speaks  of  the  Novatian  bishops  that  return  to  the 
catholic  church,  it  is  said,  that  any  bishop  may 
admit  them  to  officiate  as  presbyters  in  the  city,  or 
as  choreptscopi  in  the  country,  but  not  as  city 
bishops,  for  this  reason,  Iva  fit^  Iv  ry"  ir6Xa  Siw  lirl^co- 
VM  ktviv,  that  there  may  not  be  two  bishops  in  one 
city.  Secondly,  That  in  fact  the  people  were  gener- 
ally possessed  with  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  un- 
lawfulness of  having  two  bishops  sit  together :  in- 
somuch that  Theodoret  tells  us,"  when  Constantius 
proposed  to  the  Roman  people  to  have  Liberius 
and  Felix  sit  as  copartners,  and  govern  the  church 
in  common,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  reject  the 
motion,  crying  out.  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  as 
the  great  end  and  design  of  this  rule     vet  t»o  wihopa 

.  .  -  aomeUmes  allowed, 

was  to  prevent  schism,  and  preserve  by  eompromiM,  to 

*  •  *  end  a  dwpiite.  or 

the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church ;  2SS  ** 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  mani- 


*  ComeL  Ep.  ad  Fabium.  ap.  Euteb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

*  Bidiop  Burnet,  Letter  4.  p.  207. 

*  Bamag.  Exerc.  ad  Annal.  Baron,  an.  44.  p.  &32. 

*  Cypr.  EpisL  55.  aL  59.  ad  Cornel,  p.  129.  Unus  in  ec- 
dona  ad  tempiif  tacerdot,  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi. 

*  Id.  Bpist  52.  aL  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  104.  Cum  post  pri- 
anoi  tecnodiueMe  non  poesit,  quiaquis  pott  unum,  qui  solus 
ow  dcbeaC,  fkctus  est,  non  jam  secundus  ille,  sed  nullus  est. 

*  Ibid.  p.  112.  Nisi  si  episcopus  tibi  videtur,  qui  epis- 
eopo  in  ecclesia  a  sedecim  coepiscopis  facto,  adulter  atque 
extraiwros,  episcopus  fieri  adesertoribus  per  ambitum  nititur. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  67.  al.  68.  ad  Steph.  p.  177.  Se  foris  esse 
eoipiMe,  nee  posse  a  quoquam  nostrum  sibi  communicari ; 
qui,  epiacopo  Comelio  in  catholica  ecclesia  de  Dei  judicio, 
at  clcri  ae  plebis  suffragio  ordinato,  profanum  altare  erigere, 
adakefrnm  catbedram  collocare,  et  sacrilega  contra  verum 

I  lacrificia  offerre  tentaverit 


'  Cypr.  Ep.  44.  al.  46.  ad  Nicostrat.  et  Maxim. 

*  ComeL  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Cyprian.  Nee  enim  ignora- 
mus unum  Deum  esse,  unum  Christum  Dominum,  quem 
confessi  sumus,  unum  Spiritum  SaDctum,  unum  episcopum 
in  catholica  ecclesia  esse  debere. 

^  PameL  NoL  in  loc. 

"  Orig.  Hom.  13.  in  Luc.     Per  singulas  ecclesias  bini 

sunt  episcopi,  alius  visibilis,  alius  invisibilis. Ego  puto 

inveniri  simul  posse  et  angelum  et  hominem  bonos  (leg. 
binos)  ecclesiae  episcopos. 

»  See  Chrysost.  Epist.  125.  ad  Cyriac.  et  Hom.  1.  in 
Philip.  Jerom.  Epist  4.  ad  Rustic.  E p.  85.  ad  Evagr. 
Com.  in  Tit.  ii.  Pseudo-Hieron.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Hilar. 
Diac.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  1  Cor.  xiL  28.  et  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  12.  Pacian.  Ep.  3.  ad  Sempronian.  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c. 
22.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  14  et  15.    Theod.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

»Theod.lib.2.  c.  14. 
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lestly  appeared,  that  the  allowing  of  two  bishops 
in  one  city,  in  some  certain  circmnstances  and 
critical  junctures,  was  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  some  long  and  inveterate  schism,  in  that  case 
there  were  some  catholic  bishops,  who  were  willing 
to  take  a  partner  into  their  throne,  and  share  the 
episcopal  power  and  dignity  between  them.  Thus 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  made  the  proposal  to 
Paulinus  his  antagonist,  who,  though  he  was  of  the 
same  &ith,  yet  kept  up  a  church  divided  in  com- 
munion firom  him.  I  shall  relate  the  proposal  in 
the  words  of  Theodoret**  Meletius,  says  he,  the 
meekest  of  men,  thus  friendly  and  mildly  addressed 
himself  to  Paulinus:  Forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath 
committed  to  me  the  care  of  these  sheep,  and  thou 
hast  received  the  care  of  others,  and  all  the  sheep 
agree  in  one  common  faith,  let  us  join  our  flocks, 
my  friend,  and  dispute  no  longer  about  primacy  and 
government :  but  let  us  feed  the  sheep  in  common, 
and  bestow  a  common  care  upon  them."  And  if  it 
be  the  throne  that  creates  the  dispute,  I  will  try  to 
take  away  this  cause  also.  We  will  lay  the  holy 
Gospel  upon  the  seat,  and  then  each  of  us  take  his 
place  on  either  side  of  it.  And  if  I  die  first,  you 
shall  take  the  government  of  the  flock  alone :  but 
if  it  be  your  fate  to  die  before  me,  then  I  will  feed 
them  according  to  my  power.  Thus  spake  the 
divine  Meletius,  says  our  author,  lovingly  and 
meekly;  but  Paulinus  would  not  acquiesce,  nor 
hearken  to  him. 

We  meet  with  another  such  proposal  made  to  the 
Donatist  bishops,  by  all  the  catholic  bishops  of 
Africa  assembled  together,  at  the  opening  of  the  fa- 
mous conference  of  Carthage.  There  they  ofiered 
them  freely  before  the  conference  began,  that  if 
they  would  return  to  the  unity  and  communion  of 
the  church,  upon  due  conviction,  they  should  retain 
their  episcopal  honour  and  dignity  still :  ^'  and  be- 
cause this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  circumstances 
and  case  of  the  church  then  were,  without  allowing 
two  bishops  for  some  time  to  be  in  the  same  city,  it 
was  further  proposed,  that  every  catholic  bishop 
should  take  the  other  to  be  his  copartner,  and  share 
the  honour  with  him ;  allowing  him  to  sit  with  him 
in  his  own  chair,  as  was  usual  for  bishops  to  treat 
their  fellow  bishops  that  were  strangers ;  and  also 


granting  him  a  church  of  his  own,  where  he  might 
be  capable  of  returning  him  the  like  civility :  that 
so  they  might  pay  mutual  respect  and  honour  to 
each  other,  and  take  their  turns  to  sit  highest  in  the 
church,  till  such  times  as  one  of  them  should  die; 
and  then  the  right  of  succession  should  be  always 
in  a  single  bishop,  as  it  was  before.  And  this,  they 
say,  was  no  new  thing  in  Africa :  for,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  schism,  they  that  would  recant  their 
error,  and  condemn  their  separation,  and  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  were  by  the  charity  of 
catholics  always  treated  in  the  same  courteous  man- 
ner. From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  this  had  been  the 
practice  of  Africa  for  above  one  whole  century ;  and 
the  present  bishops  proposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  in  making  this  concession  to 
the  Donatists,  in  order  to  close  up  and  heal  the  di- 
visions of  the  church.  But  they  add,  that  forasmuch 
as  this  method  might  not  be  acceptable  to  all  Chris- 
tian '  people,  who  would  be  much  better  pleased  to 
see  only  a  single  bishop  in  every  church,  and,  peiv 
haps,  would  not  endure  the  partnership  of  two, 
which  was  an  unusual  thing;  they  therefore  pro- 
posed, in  this  case,  that  both  the  bishops  should 
freely  resign,  and  suffer  a  single  bishop  to  be  chosen 
by  such. bishops  as  were  singly  possessed  of  other 
churches.  So  that  at  once  they  testify  both  what 
was  the  usual  and  ordinary  rule  of  the  church,  to 
have  but  one  bishop  in  a  city,  and  also  how  &r  they 
were  wilHng  to  have  receded,  in  order  to  establish 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  in  that  extraor- 
dinary juncture.  I  have  been  the  more  easily 
tempted  to  recite  this  passage  at  large,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  full  proof  of  all  that  has  been  as- 
serted in  this  chapter,  but  because  it  gives  us  such 
an  instance  of  a  noble,  self-den3dng  zeal  and  charity, 
as  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history ;  and 
shows  us  the  admirable  spirit  of  those  holy  bishops, 
among  whom  St.  Austin  was  a  leader. 

Some  very  learned  persons"  are         a^eti, 
ftu-ther  of  opinion,  that  this  rule  about  y^J^^^^ 
one  bishop  in  a  city,  did  not  take  place  SJTSfy  S  u5^ 
in  the  apostolical  age:  for  they  think  ^^'E^ttTe'iiJj 
that,  before  the  perfect  incorporation 
and  coalition  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one 
body,  there  were  two  bishops  in  many  cities,  one  of 


M  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

^  ^l  ik  6  fiioroi  BioKov  ttiv  tptv  ytuvOj  iyA  Koi  Ta6Triv 
i^%\6o-ai  Ttipdo-ofiai'  kv  yit.p  to^tio  tA  diiov  'rporcOiiKc^ff 
tvayyiXioVf  iKaTlpwdiv  rifiat  KaOri<^f't  traptyyvw, 

**  CoUat  Carth.  1.  die,  c.  16.  Sic  nobiscum  teneantuni- 
tatem,  ut  non  solum  viam  salutis  inveniant,  sed  nee  honorem 

episcopatuiamittant. Poterit  quippe  unusqnisque  nos- 

tnim,  honoris  sibi  socio  copalato,  vicissim  sedere  eminen- 
tins,  sicut  peregrino  episcopo  juxta  considente  coUega.  Hoc 
cum  alternis  Basilicis  utrisque  conceditur,  uterque  ab  alter- 
ntro  honore  mutuo  pne?enitur :  quia  ubi  prsceptio  charitatis 
dilataverit  corda,  possessio  pacis  non  fit  angusta,  nt  uno 
eorumdefuncto,  deincepsjam  singulis  singuli,  pristino  more, 


saccedant.  Nee  novum  aliquid  fiet:  nam  hoc  ab  ipsins 
separationis  exordio,  in  eis  qui  damnato  nefaris  discessionii 
errore,  unitatis  dulcedinem  vel  sero  sapuerunt,  catholica 
dilectio  custodivit  Aut  si  forte  Christiani  populi  singulis 
delectantur  episcopis,  etduorum  consortium,  inusitata  rerum 
facie,  tolerare  non  possunt :  utrique  de  medio  secedamus ;  et 
ecclesiis  in  singulis,  damnata  schismatis  causa,  in  unitate 
pacifica  constitutis,  ab  his  qui  singuli  in  ecclesiis  singulis 
invenientur,  unitati  fact»  per  longa  neccssaria  singuli  con- 
stituantur  epispopi. 

"  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  414.  Hammond, 
Dissert.  5.  adv.  Blondel,  c.  1. 
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he  Jews,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles.  Thna  they 
hink  it  was  at  Antioch,  where  Euodius  and  Ignatius 
n  said  to  be  bishops  ordained  by  the  apostles ;  as 
Jso  Linns  and  Clemens  at  Rome,  the  one  ordained 
>T  St.  Peter  bishop  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  by 
»t  Paul  bishop  of  the  Gentiles.  Epiphanios  seems 
o  haTe  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  he  says,"  Peter 
ind  Paul  where  the  first  bishops  of  Rome :  and  he 
nakes  it  a  question  whether  they  did  not  ordain  two 
other  bishops  to  supply  their  places  in  their  absence. 
In  another  place*  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  that 
Alexandria  nerer  had  two  bishops,  as  other  churches 
had:  which  obsenration.  Bishop  Pearson  thinks, 
OQght  to  be  extended  to  the  apostolical  ages ;  as  im- 
plying that  St  Mark,  being  the  only  preacher  of  the 
gospel  at  Alexandria,  left  but  one  bishop  his  suc- 
cessor, bat  in  other  churches  sometimes  two  apostles 
gathered  churches,  and  each  of  them  left  a  bishop 
IB  bis  place.  Yet  this  does  not  satisfy  other  learned 
persons,**  who  are  of  a  diflferent  judgment,  and  think 
that  though  the  apostles  had  occasion  to  ordain  two 
bishops  in  some  cities,  yet  it  was  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  different  churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
bat  in  the  ordinary  way  of  succession :  as  Ignatius 
was  ordained  at  Antioch  after  the  death  of  Euodius, 
tnd  Clemens  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Linus.  I 
than  not  pretend  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
right  lies  in  so  nice  a  dispute,**  but  leave  it  to  the 
judicious  reader,  and  only  say,  that  if  the  former 
opinion  prerails,  it  proves  another  exception  to  the 
eoounon  rule  of  having  but  one  bishop  in  a  city ; 
or  rather  shows  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church 
before  the  rule  was  made. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  third  excep- 
ite  tamoteomA-  tiou  iu  a  casc  that  is  more  plain,  which 
was  that  of  the  coadjutors.  These 
were  such  bishops  as  were  ordained  to  assist  some 
other  bishops  in  case  of  infirmity  or  old  age,  and 
were  to  be  subordinate  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived, 
and  succeed  them  when  they  died.  Thus,  when 
Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  disabled  by  rea- 
son of  his  great  age,  (being  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,)  Alexander  was  made  his  coadjutor.  Eu- 
sebios"  and  St  Jerom  both  say  it  was  done  by 
levdation ;  but  they  do  not  mean,  that  Narcissus 


needed  a  revelation  to  authorize  him  to  take  a  co- 
adjutor, but  only  to  point  out  to  him  that  particular 
man :  for  Alexander  was  a  stranger,  and  a  bishop 
already  in  another  country,  so  that  without  a  re- 
velation he  could  not  have  been  judged  qualified 
for  this  office;  but  being  once  declared  to  be  so, 
there  was  no  scruple  upon  any  other  account,  but 
by  the  unanimous  consent"  of  all  the  bishops  in 
Palestine,  he  was  chosen  to  take  part  with  Narcissus 
in  the  care  and  government  of  the  church.  Vale- 
sius**  reckons  this  the  first  instance  of  any  coadjutor 
to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history,  but  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  following  ages.  Theotee- 
nus,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  made  Anatolius  his  coad- 
jutor, designing  him  to  be  his  successor,  so  that  for 
some  time  they**  both  governed  the  same  church 
together.  Maximus*  is  said  by  Sozomen  to  be  la- 
shop  of  Jerusalem  together  with  Macarius.  Orion, 
bishop  of  Palsbisca,  being  grown  old,  ordained  Si- 
derius  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  as  Synesiua* 
informs  us.  So  Theodoret*  takes  notice  that  John, 
bishop  of  Apamea,  had  one  Stephen  for  his  colleague. 
And  St  Ambrose"  mentions  one  Senecio,  who  was 
coadjutor  to  Bassus.  In  the  same  manner  Gregory 
Nazianzen  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum  together  with 
his  aged  father.  Baronius  indeed*  denies  that  ever 
he  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  but  St  Jerom"  and 
all  the  ancient  historians,  Socrates,"  Sozomen," 
Ruffin,**  and  Theodoret"  expressly  assert  it ;  though 
some  of  them  mistake  in  calling  him  his  father's 
successor :  for  he  was  no  otherwise  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum, but  only  as  his  father's  coadjutor.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  office  with  this  protestation,  that  he 
would  not  be  obliged  to  continue  bishop  there  any 
longer  than  his  father  lived,  as  he  himself  acquaints 
us  in  his  own  Life,"  and  other  places ;  so  that  after 
his  father's  death  he  actually  resigned,  and  getting 
Eulalius  to  be  ordained  in  his  room,  he  betook  him- 
self to  a  private  hfe."  All  which  evidently  proves 
that  he  was  not  his  father's  successor,  but  only  his 
coadjutor.  I  will  but  add  one  instance  more  of  this 
nature,  which  is  the  known  case  of  St  Austin,  who 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo  whilst  Valerius  was 
hving,  and  sat  with  him"  for  some  time  as  his  coad- 
jutor ;  which  he  did  by  the  consent  of  the  primate 


■  Epipbui.  Her.  27.    Carpocrat  n.  6. 

■  liem.  Her.  6a    Meletian.  n.  6. 

*•  Gotelcr.  Not.  in  Constitut  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  46. 

"  Bishwp  Pearson  himself  altered  his  opinion.  See  his 
Pises  ft,  2.  de  Soccessione  Rom.  Pontif.  c.  3. 

»Biueb.lib.6.  c.  11. 

"  HicKm.  de  Script  Eccl.  in  Alexandra.  Gunctis  in  Pa- 
IsBstiaa  episcopis  in  nnum  congregatis,  adnitente  quoque  ip- 
sa ▼«!  maxime  Narcisso.  Hierosolymitane  ecclesios  cum 
eo  gnbcmacalmn  suscepit. 

»  Vales.  Not.  in  Eiiseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  7.  C.  32.     &fi<pm  r^t  abriit  fpoCoTtiaav 

«  Soson.  Ub.  2.  c  20. 


»  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

»  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

*  Ambr.  79.  ad  Theophil.  Fratri  nostra  et  coepiscopo 
Basso  in  consortium  regendsa  ecclesiae  datus  est  Senecio. 

~  Baron,  an.  371.  n.  106. 

**  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  Gregorius  primiim  Sasimo- 
mm,  detnde  Nazianzenus  episcopus,  &c. 

"  Soerat.  lib.  4.  c.  26.  "  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 

**  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  »  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  S, 

*•  Naz.  C4rm.  de  Vito  sua.     It.  Orat.  B.  ad  Patr. 

»  Naz.  Ep.  42.  ad  Greg.  Nyss. 

»  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8.  Paulin.  Ep.  46.  ad  Roman. 
Aug.  Ep.  34  et  110. 
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of  Carthage,  and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  who  or- 
dained him.  Possidiiis  says,  he  had  some  scruple 
upon  him  at  first,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  church ;  but  being  told 
that  it  was  a  thing  commonly  practised  both  in  the 
African  and  transmarine  churches,  he  yielded  with 
aome  reluctancy  to  be  ordained.  These  instances 
are  evident  proof,  that  it  was  not  thought  contrary 
to  the  true  sense  of  the  canon,  in  case  of  infirmity 
or  old  age,  to  have  coadjutors  in  the  church : 
though,  it  is  true,  St.  Austin  was  of  opinion  that 
his  own  ordination  was  not  regular,  when  afterward 
he  came  to  know  the  Nicene  canon,  which  he  did 
not  know  before ;  and  for  this  reason  he  would  not 
ordain  "*  Eradius  bishop  whilst  he  himself  lived, 
though  he  had  nominated  him  with  the  consent  of 
the  church  to  be  his  successor.  But  all  men  did 
not  understand  the  canon  in  this  strict  and  rigorous 
sense  that  St  Austin  did,  as  absolutely  forbidding 
two  bishops  to  be  in  a  church  at  the  same  time  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  but  only  when  there  was  no 
just  reason,  and  the  necessities  of  the  church  did 
not  require  it :  but  if  there  was  a  reasonable  cause 
to  have  more  bishops  than  one,  as  when  a  bishop 
was  unable  to  execute  his  office,  or  in  any  the  like 
case,  the  canon  did  not  oblige,  as  appears  from  the 
instances  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  several 
others  that  might  be  added  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OP  THE  CHOREPISCOPI,  nEPIOAETTAI,  AND  SUF- 
FRAGAN BISHOPS  :  AND  HOW  THESE  DIFFERED 
FROM  ONE  ANOTHER. 

^^^  J  As  the  bishops,  when  they  were  dis- 

tiS'^HJi^SiiL  abled  by  old  age  or  infirmity,  ordained 
or!^i!te^t   themselves  coadjutors  in  the  city ;  so. 


when  their  dioceses  were  enlarged  by 
the  conversion  of  pagans  in  the  country  and  villages 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  city  church,  they  cre- 
ated themselves  another  sort  of  assistants  in  the 
country,  whom  they  called  chorepiscopi ;  who  were 
so  named,  not  because  they  were  ex  choro  sacerdo- 
turn,  as  a  Latin  writer*  by  mistake  derives  the  word. 


SacLS. 
A  ted  opiajoa, 

wsro  pmbrtcny 
— -• i«fthn 


but  because  they  were  r^  x^^C  Mm»iti»i^  countiy 
bishops,  as  the  word  properly  signifies,  and  not 
presbyters  of  the  city  regions,  as  Salmasius  under- 
stands it 

Now,  though  the  name  does  in  some  ^^^  ^ 
measure  determine  their  quality,  yet  o|Il£i1!E3ute 
great  dispute  has  been  among  learned  SIf.  Th«[£V^' 
men  concerning  the  nature  of  this  "^i"-"'^ 
order.  Among  the  schoolmen  and  canonists,  it  is 
a  received  opinion,  that  they  were  only  presbyters ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  Turrian,*  Estius,'  Antonius  Au- 
gustinus,*  and  Gratian,*  who  are  followed  not  only 
by  Salmasius,'  but  by  Spalatensis,*  Dr.  Field,'  and 
Dr.  Forbes,'  the  last  of  which  brings  several  argii- 
ments  to  prove  that  they  were  mere  presbyters,  and 
never  had  any  episcopal  ordination. 

Others  think  there  were  two  sorts 
of  chorepiscopi^  some  that  had  epis- 
copal ordination,  and  others  that  were 
simple  presbyters :  which  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Cabassutius,**  Peter  de  Marca"  and  Bellar- 
min.**  They  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  happened 
that  the  chorepiscopi  were  bishops,  because  they 
were  ordained  bishops  before  they  were  made  chor* 
episcopi.  And  thus  much  is  certainly  true :  for  in 
the  primitive  church,  sometimes  bishops  were  or- 
dained to  a  place,  but  not  received,  either  through 
the  perverseness  of  the  people,  or  by  reason  of  per- 
secution, or  the  like  cause :  and  such  bishops  (whom 
the  ancient  writers"  and  canons  term  ex°^^  ^°^ 
ffxo^^vric  ivloKomif  vacant  bishops)  not  being  per- 
mitted to  officiate  in  their  own  church,  were  admit- 
ted to  act  as  chorepiscopi  under  any  other  bishop 
that  would  entertain  them.  The  council  of  Nice  '* 
made  the  like  provision  for  such  of  the  Novatian 
bishops  as  would  return  to  the  catholic  church; 
that  the  bishop  of  the  place  should  admit  them 
either  to  the  office  of  a  city  presbyter,  or  a  choT" 
episccpus ;  that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in 
one  city.  And  so  it  was  determined  likewise  by  the 
same  council"  in  the  case  of  the  Meletian  bishops, 
that  upon  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  officiate  in  subordination 
to  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church.  Now,  it  is 
plain  that  all  such  chorepiscopi  as  these  were  pro- 
perly bishops,  because  they  were  originally  ordained 
bishops  before  they  came  to  act  in  the  quality  of 
country  bishops  under  others.  But  for  all  the  rest, 
De  Marca  thinks  they  were  only  presbyters. 


**  Aug.  Ep.  110.  Quod  reprehensum  est  in  me,  nolo  re- 
prehendi  in  filio  meo.  Erit  presbyter  ut  est,  quando  Deus 
voluerit  futurus  episcopus. 

*  Raban.  Maur.  de  Instil.  Sacerd.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  Salmas. 
de  Primal,  c.  1. 

*  Turrian.  Not.  in  can.  54.  Con.  Nic.  Arabic. 
'  Est  in  4.  Sent.  dist.  24.  sect.  30. 

*  Ant  August  Epit  Jur.  Can.  lib.  6.  tit  1.  c.  8,  11,  13. 

*  Grat  Dist  6.  c.  4,  5.      •  Walo  Messalin.  c.  5.  p.  315. 


V  Spalat  de  Repub.  par.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  n.  17, 18;  19. 

■  Field,  of  the  Church,  lib.  5.  c.  29. 

•  Forb.  Iren.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  prop.  14.  p.  249. 

»  Cabassut.  Notit  Concil.  c.  8.  p.  45. 

"  Pet  de  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  2.  c.  13. 

w  Bellarm.  de  Cleric.  Ub.  1.  c.  17. 

»  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  4.  c.  7.    Cone.  Antiock.  can.  16. 

^*  Cone.  Nic.  can.  8. 

»  Cone.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Socrat  H.  E.  lib.  I.  c  9. 
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Both  these  opinions  (which  differ 
He  Ml  epmiao,  little  from  one  another)  are  rejected 
Sj^tZTlMt  by  Bishop  Barlow,**  Dr.  Hammond," 
Dr.  Beverege,**  Dr.  Cave,"  and  even 
r  Mr.  Blondel*  himself,  who,  though  hy  some 
dkoned  among  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  has 
km^  dissertation  against  De  Marca,  to  prove  that 
I  the  eharepiicdpi  mentioned  in  the  ancient  coun- 
ts were  properly  hishops.  And  there  needs  no 
Der  proof  of  this  than  what  Athanasins  says  in 
B  Second  Apology,  where  he  puts  a  manifest  dis- 
iction  betwixt  preshyters  and  the  chorepiseopi, 
or  ^leeldxig  of  the  irregular  promotion  of  Ischyras, 
ho  was  made  hishop  of  the  region  of  Mareotis  hy 
be  fiusebian  faction,  he  says,  Mareotis  was  only  a 
c^on  of  Alexandria,  and  that  all  the  churches  of 
lAt  precinct  were  immediately  subject  to  the 
xdiop  of  Alexandria,  and  never  had  either  hishop 
a*  tkor^piteoptu^  among  them,  hut  only  presbyters 
bed  each  in  their  respective  villages  or  churches. 
Ibis,  as  Blondel*  weU  observes,  shows  evidently 
dwt  the  ehor^^iaeopi  were  not  the  same  with  pres- 
bjters,  however  the  forger  of  the  Decretal  Epistles, 
under  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  and  Damasus,  would 
Ittve  persuaded  the  world  to  believe  so. . 

^^^  ^  But  why  then  does  the  councQ  of 

SUtSaSS!^  NeoccEsarea"  say  that  the  chorepisecpi 
were  only  an  imitation  of  the  seventy  ? 
I  answer,  because  they  were  subject  to  the  city 
oishopSy  as  the  seventy  elders  were  subject  to  Moses, 
n  the  seventy  disciples  to  the  apostles.  For  what- 
!fer  the  council  means  by  the  seventy,  it  cannot 
it  proved  thence  that  the  chorepi9copi  were  mere 
jsesbyters. 

Bat  it  is  said,  that  they  could  not  be  bishops,  be- 
aose  the  ordination  of  bishops  was  to  be  performed 
yf  three  bishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
^(^itan  and  the  provincial  bishops;  whereas  the 
sooneil  ot  Antioch**  says,  that  a  chorepiscopus  was 
xdained  by  one  bishop  only,  the  bishop  of  the  city 
o  whose  jurisdiction  he  belonged.  To  this  the 
TfHj  is  easy,  that  this  was  one  principal  difference 
between  the  dty  bishops  and  country  bishops,  who 
fiiEsed  both  in  the  manner  of  their  ordination,  and 
n  their  power;  for  the  one  was  subordinate  to  the 
idler.  Therefore,  those  canons  which  require  three 
■shops  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a 
Hshop,  spesk  only  of  such  bishops  as  were  to  be 
ibsolnte  and  supreme  governors  of  their  own  dio- 
xse,  and  not  of  such  who  were  subordinate  to  them, 


*■  Barlow's  Letter  to  Bishop  Usher,  in  Ush.  Let  222. 
p.  ^20. 
"  Ham.  Dissert.  3,  cont.  filondel,  c.  8. 
"  Betrereg.  Pandect.  L  2.  Not.  in  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 
»  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  par.  1.  c.  8.  p.  22tL 
*  Blonde],  Apol.  p.  95,  &c. 
*>  Athan.  Apol  2. 1. 1.  p.  802. 
^'Blondel,  ApoL  p.  127.    Non  unum  cum  presbyteri 


whom  the  t^ity  bishops  might  ordain  at  their  own 
discretion,  yet  so  as  to  stand  accountable  to  a  pro- 
vincial synod. 

The  office  of  these  chorepiscopi  was,         ^^^  ^ 
to  preside  over  the  country  clergy,  and  jjJSldljasisS, 
inquire    int*    their    behaviour,   and  niJ^S^ItSor*' "' 
make  report  thereof  to  the  city  bishop;  spSaUf^ftM 

if  -J      /:*.  r       xvT      tS  city  bi.hop. 

as  also  to  provide  nt  persons  for  the 
inferior  service  and  ministry  of  the  church.  And 
to  give  them  some  authority,  they  had  certain  pri- 
vileges conferred  on  them.  As,  1.  They  might  or- 
dain readers,  subdeacons,  and  exorcists  for  the  use 
of  the  country  churches.  St  Basil  *  requires  of  his 
chorepi9copi,  that  they  should  first  acquaint  him  with 
the  qualification  of  such  persons,  and  take  his  li- 
cence to  ordain  them.  But  the  council  of  Antioch** 
gives  them  a  general  commission  to  ordain  all  under 
presbyters  and  deacons,  without  consulting  the  city 
bishop  upon  every  such  promotion.  And  for  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  they  might  ordain  them  too, 
but  not  Bixa  ToB  Iv  rg  ir^i  liri9K<$ir«,  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  city  bishop,  under  whose  juris- 
diction both  they  and  the  country  were.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  council  of  Ancyra,**  which 
says,  the  chorepiscopi  shall  not  have  power  to  ordain 
presbyters  or  deacons :  which  we  must  in^rpretby 
the  explication  given  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
that  they  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  it  without 
the  particular  direction  of  the  city  bishop,  but  by 
his  leave  they  might 

2.  They  had  power  to  minister  con- 
firmation to  such  as  were  newly  bap-  Thryh.dpaW»to 

oononn. 

tized  in  country  churches.  This  is 
expressly  provided  by  the  council  of  Riez"  in  the 
case  of  Armentarius,  whom  they  reduced  to  the 
quality  of  a  chorepiacopus,  but  still  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  confirming  neophites ;  which  ar- 
gues that  confirmation  might  then  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  hands  of  the  chorepiscopi  in  country 
churches. 

3.  They  had  power  to  grant  letters  g^  ^ 
dimissory,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise  ^tx^SHSSLnm. 
called,  canonical  and  irenical  letters,  "»^**»»^"'**w- 
to  the  country  clergy,  who  desired  to  remove  from 
one  diocese  to  another.  Thus  I  understand  that 
canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch"  which  says,  Coun- 
try presbyters  shall  not  grant  canonical  letters, 
cavovf icdc  ImoToKdLQi  or  send  letters  to  any  neighbour- 
ing bishop ;  but  the  chorepiscopi  may  grant  c/pf;vtcilc» 
letters  dimissory,  or  letters  of  peace. 


chorepiscopus  fuisse,  aut  eandem  formam  gestasse,  prout 
decretalium  suppositori  somniare  visum  est. 

**  Cone.  Neocaesar.  can.  14.  xotpdr/orKoiro/  ilai  filv  cU 
Tuirov  tSsv  i^do/x^Koirra. 

«  Concil.  Antioch.  can.  10.  »  Basil.  Epist  181. 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  10.  "  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

•  Cone,  Reiens.  c.  3. 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  8. 
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4  They  had  liberty  to  t)fiiciate  in 
^T^ijhmd^rmmUi  thc  city  chuTchjiii  the  presence  of  the 


Mncc  of  thc  cttj 
hiahop. 


bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  city, 
which  country  presb3rten  had  not 
For  so  the  council  of  Neoceesarea  determined  in  two 
canons  to  this  purpose  i^  **  The  counti|r  presbyters 
shall  not  offer  the  oblation^  nor  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  in  time  of  prayer  in  the  city  church, 
when  the  bishop  and  presb3rter8  are  present :  but 
the  country  bishops,  being  in  imitation  of  the  se- 
venty, as  fellow  labourers,  for  their  care  of  the  poor, 
are  admitted  to  offer." 

5.  They  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 


.101 
lit  at 
▼oU  in  omncitoi 


AUtowiiuA     and  Toting  in  synods  and  councils: 


of  which  there  are  several  instances 
still  remaining  in  the  acts  of  the  ancient  councils. 
In  the  first  Nicene  council'*  Palladius  and  Seleucius 
subscribe  themselves  ehorepUoopi  of  the  province 
of  Ccslosyria :  Eudsmon,  chorepueopus  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia:  Gorgonius,  Stephanus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Rhodon,  Theophanes,  ehorepiicopi  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia:  Hesychius,  Theodore, 
Anatolius,  Quintus,  Aquila,  ehorepiacopi  of  the 
province  of  Isauria :  Theustinus  and  Eulalius,  of 
the  province  of  Bithynia.  So  again  in  the  council 
of  Neoca^sarea,"  Stephanus  and  Rudus,  or-  Rhodon, 
two  of  the  same  that  were  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
subscribed  themselves  chorepUcopi  of  the  province 
of  Cappadocia.  And  in  the  council  of  Ephesus," 
Ceesarius,  chorepisccpus  of  Alee. 

But  here  I  must  observe,  that  the 
The  powtr  or  ih«  powcr  and  privileges  of  the  chorepU' 
eopi  varied  much,  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places.  For 
when  the  synod  of  Riez,  in  France,  anno  439,  had 
deposed  Armentarius  from  his  bishopric,  because  he 
was  uncanonically  ordained,  they  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  being  a  chorepiscopus,  after  the  example 
of  the  Nicene  Others,  but  limited  him  as  to  the 
exercise  of  his  power.  For  though  they  gave  him 
authority  to  confirm  neophites,  and  consecrate  vir- 
gins, and  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  any  country 
church  with  preference  to  any  presbyter  of  the 
region ;  yet,  first.  They  denied  him  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  city  church,'* 
which,  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Neocssarea,  was  allowed  to  other  chorepUcopL  Se- 
condly, They  confined  him  to  a  single  church  in  the 
exercise  of  his  chorepiscopal  power ;  whereas  others 
had  power  over  a  whole  region.  Thirdly,  They  for- 
bade him  to  ordain  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  even  in 
his  own  church,  which  other  chorepiscopi  were  al- 


lowed to  do  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  coi 
of  Ancyra.  And  hence  it  appears,  that,  as  1 
power  was  precarious,  and  depending  upon  the 
of  councils  and  city  bishops,  from  whom  the} 
ceived  it;  so  by  this  time  their  authority  bega 
sink  apace  in  the  church. 
The  council  of  Laodicea  gave  them 

Sect.  II 

the  first  blow,  anno  360.    For  there    Tbdr  pc«« 
it  was  decreed,"  that  for  thc  future  couacflo/L. 

whidi  Mt  up  y 

no  bishops  should  be  placed  in  coun-  4«<muteUM 
try  villages,  but  only  irtpio^f  vrai,  itiner- 
ant or  visiting  presbyters;  and  for  such  bisl 
as  were  already  constituted,  th^y  should  do  notl 
without  the  consent  and  direction  of  the  city  bisl 
In  the  council  of  Chalcedon  we  meet  with  s 
such  presbyters  expressly  styled  ircpio^cvrai,  as  A 
ander**  and  Valentinus,"  each  of  which  has 
titie  of  presbyter  and  ircpie^cvr^c.  And  so  in 
fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople,**  one 
gius,  a  presbyter,  has  the  same  title  of  iri|MoJc« 
curator  or  visitor  of  the  Syrian  churches :  yet 
the  order  of  the  ehorepiseopi  was  preserved  in  m 
places.  For  not  only  mention  is  made  of  then 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St  Basil*  in  the  foi 
century,  but  also  by  Theodoret,*  who  speaki 
Hypatius  and  Abramius,  his  own  ehorepiteopi ; 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century 
find  the  ehorepiacopi  sitting  and  subscribing  in 
name  of  the  bishops  that  sent  them.  But  this 
some  diminution  of  their  power;  for  in  for 
councils  they  subscribed  in  their  own  names 
learned  men^'  agree :  but  now  their  power  was  s: 
ing,  and  it  went  on  to  decay  and  dwindle  by 
grees,  till  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
forged  Decretals  were  set  on  foot,  it  was  preten 
that  they  were  not  true  bishops,  and  so  the  or 
by  the  pope's  tyranny,  came  to  be  laid  aside  in 
western  church. 

Some  attempt  was  made  in  Eng-  8«etis. 
land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reform-  ^SLJthJwE 
ation,  to  restore  these  under  the  name  SSTttell^^ 
of  suffiagan  bishops.  For  as  our  *"«"*'*»*^ 
Histories  inform  us,^  by  an  act  of  the  26tl 
Henry  VI II.,  anno  1534,  several  towns  were 
pointed  for  sufBragan  sees,  viz.  Thetford,  Ipsw 
Colchester,  Dover,  Guildford,  Southampton,  Ta 
ton,  Shaftesbury,  Molton,  Marlborough,  Bedf 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Peni 
Bridgewater,  Nottingham,  Grantham,  Hull,  H 
tingdon,  Cambridge,  Penreth,  Berwick,  St  Gremu 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  These 
fragans  were  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbis 


^  Con.  NeocsBS.  can.  13  et  14. 

"  Con.  Nic.  1.  in  Subscription. 

"^  Con.  Neocaes.  in  Subscription. 

"  Con.  Ephet.  Act.  1.  "^  Cone.  Reiens.  can.  3. 

**  Con.  Laod.  can.  57.  **  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  4. 

•^  Ibid.  Act.  10. 


»  Con.  CP.  sub  Menna,  Act.  1.  p.  563. 
»  Nazian.  £p.  88.  Theodoro.    Basil  £p.  181. 
•  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon. 

^  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  113.  Bevereg.  Not  in  Con.  Ad 
c.  13. 
«3  Burnet^  Hist  of  Refor.  vol  1.  p.  157. 
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o  other  bishops,  and  by  the  act  to  have  the 
tpiflcopal  power  as  suffragans  formerly  had 
this  reahn :  but  none  of  them  either  to  have 

any  thing  properly  episcopal,  without  the 
t  and  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  city,  in 
iiocese  he  was  placed  and  constituted.  Now, 
e  that  compares  this  with  the  account  that  I 
▼en  of  the  ancient  chorepiseopi,  will  easily  per- 
lat  these  snffiragans  were  much  of  the  same 
with  them.  But  then  I  must  observe,  that 
A  a  new  naine  for  them:  for  anciently  suffirar 
gan  bishops  were  all  the  city  bishops 
of  any  provinee  under  a  metropolitan, 
who  were  called  his  snffiragans,  be- 
cause  they  met  at  his  command  to 
eir  suffirage,  counsel,  or  advice  in  a  provincial 
And  in  this  sense  the  word  was  used  in 
id  at  the  time  when  Linwood  wrote  his  Pro- 
e,  idiich  was  not  above  a  hundred  years 
the  Reformation,  anno  1430.  In  his  comment 
one  of  the  constitutions  of  John  Peckham, 
shop  of  Canterbury,  which  begins  with  these 

OmsiAuB  et  tinguHB  eoepiicopis  auffraganeiB 
,  To  aU  and  singular  our  fellow  bishops  and 
^ns,  jxgan.  the  word  suflBragans  he  has  this 
'  **  They  were  called  snffiragans,  because  they 
ound  to  give  their  suffirage  and  assistance  to 
rhbisbop,  being  summoned  to  take  part  in  his 
hongh  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power." 
:%  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  8uffi*agan  bi- 
did  not  signify  ehorepiaccpi,  or  rural  bishops, 

the  bishops  of  England,  under  their  archbi- 
mr  metropolitans.  Thus  it  was  also  in  other 
tes :  the  seventy  bishops  who  were  immedi- 
ubject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  their  pri- 
NT  metropohtan,  were  called  his  snffiragans, 
e  they  were  frequently  caUed  to  his  synods ; 

reason  of  the  name  is  given  in  an  ancient 
n  MS.  dted  by  Baronius.^ 

^^  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 

Jj^jjJJ^  serve,  whilst  we  are  speaking  of  suf- 

fiSLiJ  fragan   bishops,  that  these  seventy 

bishops,  who  were  suffirigans  to  the 

of  Rome,  were  by  a  peculiar  technical  name 
Ubra;  which  name  was  given  them  for  no 
reason,  but  because  of  their  number  seventy, 
e  Boman  Ubra,  as  antiquaries"  note,  consist- 
serenty  9oUdi,  or  so  many  parts ;  and  there- 
le  number  seventy  in  any  other  things,  or 
s,  thence  took  the  name  of  libra:  as  the 
y  witoesses  which  are  introduced  deposing 


against  Marcellinus,  in  the  council  of  Sinuessa, 
that  they  saw  him  sacrifice,  are  by  the  author  of 
those  acts  **  termed  Ubra  occidua,  for  no  other  reason, 
as  Baronius^  conceives,  but  because  they  were 
seventy  in  number.  And  Grotius**  gives  the  same 
reason  for  afiixing  this  title  on  the  seventy  bishops, 
who  were  assessors  or  suffi-agans  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  they  were,  as  one  might  say,  his  libra,  or 
ordinary  provincial  counciL 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  IlfTBRCBSSORES   AND   INTERVENTORBS   IN 
THE  AFRICAN   CHURCHES. 

There  is  one  appeUation  more  given 

to  some  bishops  in  the  African  conn-    whymnJi 


cils,  which  must  here  be  taken  notice  •«  thcAMcM 

churenM. 

of,  whilst  we  are  speaking  of  bishops ; 
which  is  the  name  intercessor  and  interventor ;  a 
title  given  to  some  bishops  upon  the  account  of  a 
pro-tempore  office  which  was  sometimes  committed 
to  them.  In  the  African  churches,  and  perhaps  in 
others  also,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it  was 
usual  for  the  primate  to  appoint  one  of  the  provin- 
cial bishops  to  be  a  sort  of  procurator  of  the  diocese, 
partly  to  take  care  of  the  vacant  see,  and  partly  to 
promote  and  procure  the  speedy  election  of  a  new 
bishop.  And  from  this  he  had  the  name  of  inter- 
cessor and  interventor. 
The  design  of  this  office  was  mani- 


festly to  promote  the  good  of  the    '">•«««•'•» 


bcoAceei  _ 
intcreoMor  not  to 

church;  but  it  was  liable  to  be  abused  »^*'»<^*3«'- 
two  ways.  For  the  intercessor  by  this  means  had  a 
feir  opportunity  given  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  promote  his  own  interest  among  them, 
instead  of  that  of  the  church ;  either  by  keeping  the 
see  void  longer  than  was  necessary ;  or,  if  it  was  a 
wealthier  or  more  honourable  place  than  his  o^in, 
by  getting  himself  chosen  into  it  To  obviate  any 
such  designs,  the  African  fathers  in  the  fifth  council 
of  Carthage  made  a  decree,  that  no  intercessor 
should  continue  in  his  office  for  above  a  year ;  but 
if  he  did  not  procure  a  new  bishop  to  be  chosen 
within  that  time,  another  intercessor  should  be  sent 
in  his  room :  and  the  more  effectually  to  cut  off  all 
abuses,  and  prevent  corruption,  they  enacted  it  also 


iwood,  Provinc.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  c.  1.  Saffiraganeis.  Sic 
|uia  archiepiscopo  suffragan  et  awistere  tenentur,  &c. 
ron.  an.  1057.  n.  23.  Pneter  septem  collaterales 
<M  erant  alii  epis^opi,  qui  dicuntur  suffragauei  Rn- 
ootificis,  nulli  alii  primati  vel  archiepiscopo  subjecti, 
qaenter  ad  syuodos  vocarentur. 
erewood  de  Ponder,  et  Pret  c.  15. 


^  Concil.  Sinuess.  ap.  Crab.  1. 1.  p.  190.  Hi  omnes  electi 
sunt  viri,  libra  occidua,  qui  testimonium  perhibent,  viden- 
tes  Marcellinum  thurificasse. 

«'  Baron,  an.  302.  n.  92. 

*  Grot,  in  Luc.  x.  1.  Romanis  episcopis  jam  olim  70 
episcopi  adsessores  libra  dicti,  quod  libra  Romana  tot  solidos 
coutineret. 
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g^^  J  into  a  law ,•  that  no  intercessor  should 
b«^'?biSS?of*  ^  capable  of  succeeding  himself  in 
msS^l^uuldi^  ^c  vacant  see,  whatever  motions  or 
teiceMor.  soUcitatious  wcrc  made  by  the  people 

in  his  behalf.  So  extremely  cautious  were  these 
holy  African  fathers  to  prevent  abuses  in  matters  of 
this  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  PRIMATES,  OR  METROPOLITANS. 

The  same  reasons  which  first  brought 

sotnS^ri^  th«    in  chorepiscopi  and  coadjutors,  as  sub- 

^2!tamfr«^apo».  ordinate   to  bishops  in  every    city 

church,  made  the  bishops  of  every 
province  think  it  necessary  to  make  one  of  them- 
selves superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  invest  him  with 
certain  powers  and  privileges  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  whom  they  therefore  named  their  primate, 
or  metropolitan,  that  is,  the  principal  bishop  of  the 
province.  Bishop  Usher'  derives  the  origin  of  this 
settlement  from  apostolical  constitution.  So  also 
Bishop  Beverege,*  Dr.  Hammond,'  Peter  de  Marca, 
and  some  others.  And  there  are  several  passages 
in  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom  which  seem  to  favour 
this.  For  Eusebius  says,*  Titus  had  the  superin- 
tendency  of  all  the  churches  in  Crete :  and  Chry- 
sostom in  like  manner,*  that  the  apostle  committed 
to  him  the  whole  island,  and  gave  him  power  to 
censure  all  the  bishops  therein.  He  says  the  same 
of  Timothy,*  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  in  the  whole  region  or  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  And  it  is  certain  the  Cjrprian 
bishops,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,'  pleaded  the 
privileges  of  their  metropoUtan  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  apostles. 

g^j^  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 

•^n^!!ftSth!  the  apostles  made  any  such  general 
•potuea.  settlement  of  metropolitans  in  every 

province;  and  the  records  of  the  original  of  most 
churches  being  lost,  it  cannot  be  certainly  proved 
they  did.  De  Marca'  thinks,  that  though  the 
apostles  gave  a  model  or  specimen  in  Timothy  and 
Titus,  yet  they  left  it  to  following  ages  to  finish 
and  complete  it     Dr.  Cave  says*  it  conunenced 


not  long  after  the  apostolic  age,  when  sects  and 
schisms  began  to  break  in  apace,  and  controversiei 
multiplying  between  partici^  bishops,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pitch  upon  one  in  every  pro- 
vince, to  whom  the  umpirage  of  cases  might  be 
referred,  and  by  whom  all  common  and  public 
afi^rs  might  be  directed.  Perhaps  it  took  its  rise 
from  that  common  respect  and  deference,  which 
was  usually  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  to  the 
bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  in  every  province ; 
which  advancing  into  a  custom,  was  afterward 
made  into  a  canon  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  Nicene 
council  speaks  of  metropolitans  ai     ooafH«d bya 
settled  by  ancient  custom  lonff  be-  bjftwJ  u».  cwSS 

J,  .  of  Nice. 

fore,  when  it  ushers  in  the  canon 
about  them  with,  'Apxala  lOif  Kpardr^f  Let  ancient 
customs  be  continued,^  and  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  custom  in  Egypt,  which  was  for  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  to  have  power  over  all  the  churches 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis ;  which  was  me- 
tropolitical,  if  not  patriarchal,  power.  Epipha- 
nius"  mentions  the  same:  speaking  of  Alexander 
and  Peter,  bishops  of  Alexandria,  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  he  says,  they  had  IrcXifoucffTMci^y  iutUciim^f 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  through- 
out all  Egypt,  Thebais,  Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoni- 
aca,  Mareotis,  and  Pentapolis.  And  Athanasins," 
speaking  of  Dionysius,  who  was  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria above  sixty  year^  before  this  council,  says, 
he  also  enjoyed  this  power,  having  the  care  of  the 
churches  of  Pentapolis  and  Libya,  when  SabeUiof 
broached  his  heresy,  and  that  he  wrote  letters  of 
admonition  to  several  bishops  of  those  part^  who 
began  to  be  infected  with  his  heresy.  These  are 
undeniable  evidences  that  the  bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria were  not  first  invested  with  metropolitical 
power  by  the  council  of  Nice,  but  only  confirmed 
in  those  rights  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  pre- 
scription, they  had  long  enjoyed.  And  this  was 
also  the  case  of  other  churches. 

The  council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain"  speaks  of  a 
prima  cathedr€B  episoopw,  a  primate  or  bishop  of 
the  first  see ;  and  those  called  the  Apostles*  Canoni 
(which  were  the  Canons  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
third  century)  mention  a  irpAroc,  or  chief  bishop,  in 
every  province,  whom  the  rest  were  to  look  upon  as 
their  head,**  and  do  nothing  without  him.  And  it 
appears  from  several  of  Cjrprian's  epistles,"  that 


*  Con.  Carih.  5.  can.  8.  Placuit,  ut  nulli  interceasori  li- 
citum  sit,  cathedram  cui  intercessor  datus  est,  quibuslibet 
)>opulorum  studiis,  vel  seditionibus  retinere :  sed  dare  ope- 
ram,  ut  intra  annum  eisdem  episcopum  provideat.  Quod  si 
neglexerit,  anno  expleto,  intenrentor  alius  tribuatur. 

^  Usser.  de  Orig.  Episc.  et  Metrop. 

«  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  n.  12. 

«  Ham.  Prcf.  to  Titus.  It.  Dissert  4  cont.  Blondel,  c.  5. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  tSuv  kirl  Kpitrtjc  kKKkf\criwv 
lirivKoiri]y  tlKt^xiyai, 


*  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  in  Tit.  v^oov  oXoicXtipov — ncol 

TCtfV  ktTKXKO'KCOV  KpiVtV  ^l^iTpl^|ftV, 

*  Id.  Hom.  15.  in  1  Tim.  »  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  7. 

*  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  6.  c.  1.  n.  9. 

*  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  p.  92.  **  Con.  Nicen.  can.  & 
"  Epiphan.  Hser.  68.  n.  1.  et  Hasr.  69  n.  3. 

»  Athan.  de  Sentent.  Dionys.  t.  I.  p.  552. 

»  Con.  Eliber.  an.  305.  can.  58. 

»«  Can.  Apost.  c.  23. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  42.  ad  CorneL    Per  provinciam  nostiam 
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the  bishop  of  Carthage  had  a  presidency  over  all 
the  other  African  bishops,  and  power  to  send  his 
wanHatPW  among  them.  And  St  Austin  speaks  of 
he  primate  of  Niunidia,  as  well  as  the  primate  of 
Jaithage,  before  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  and 
ajVy  they  gave  that  for  one  reason  of  their  schism," 
tat  the  primate  of  Numidia  Mras  not  called  to  elect 
nd  consecrate  the  primate  of  Carthage.  And 
berefore,  as  both  the  same  St  Austin*^  and  Opta- 
Ds"  take  notice,  the  Donatists  pretending  that  the 
idination  of  Ciscilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
lot  Talidt  because  not  performed  by  a  primate,  sent 
or  Secundus  Tigisitanus,  who  was  then  primate  of 
(Numidia,  to  ordain  Majorinus  in  his  room.  Now, 
tt  aU  this  was  transacted  several  years  before  the 
ooancil  of  Nice,  so  it  proves  that  primates  were  in 
Africa  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  that 
eoimciL 

g^^  ^  If  we  ascend  higher  yet,  and  look 

jJ^^JJSEd  ^to  *^®  second  century,  there  are  some 
•■*^-  footsteps  of  the  same  power,  though 

not  so  evident  as  the  former.  Lyons,  in  France,  was 
a  metropolis  in  the  civil  account,  and  Irensus,  who 
was  bishop  of  it,  is  said  to  have  the  superintendency 
d  the  Grallican  parveeia,  or  dioceses,  as  Eusebius  " 
voids  it  Philip,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  is 
rtyled,  by  Dionysius"  of  Corinth,  bishop  of  all  the 
Cretian  churches.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
presided  in  council  over  all  the  bishops  of  Asia;'* 
FahnaSy  bishop  of  Amastris,  over  the  bishops  of 
Fontos,  and  Theophilus,**  of  Caesarea,  with  Nar- 
oasos,  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of 
Ptfestine. 

These  are  the  common  proofs,  which  are  ordi- 
Bsrilj  alleged  in  this  case.  Yet  I  shall  freely  own, 
diat  the  three  last  of  them  do  not  cogently  prove 
die  thing  in  dispute.  For  presiding  in  coimcil  does 
■ot  necessarily  infer  metropolitical  power ;  because 
diej  ought  preside  as  senior  bishops,  as  Eusebius 
B^  expressly  one  of  them  did,  viz.  Palmas,  bishop  of 
Amastris,  «c  opx^'^A^^  irpotrriracro,  he  presided  as 
tile  moat  ancient  bishop  among  them.  Which  seems 
Id  be  noted  by  Eusebius  not  without  good  reason ; 
ht  Heradea,  and  not  Amastris,  was  the  civil  me- 
tropolis of  Pontus.  Blondel,  from  this  passage,  con- 
dadesy  that  at  this  time  the  senior  bishops  in  all 
places  were  the  metropolitans.    But  this  does  not 


Sect  S. 
BywhAtnuno 
mptropolitan*  wc 
audenUy  caOed. 


sufficiently  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  any 
where  else  but  in  the  African  churches,  of  which  I 
shall  presently  give  an  account :  for  the  other  in- 
stances that  have  been  given,  seem  rather  to  make 
it  evident,  that  the  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles 
were  generally  the  primates  or  metropolitans  in  the 
church  also. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  none  of  these  are 
expressly  called  metropolitans;  for 
that  name  scarcely  occurs  in  any  an- 
cient record  before  the  council  of  Nice :  but  they 
were  at  first  termed  irpMroA,  and  Kt^aXaU  chief  bi- 
shops, and  heads  of  the  province,  as  the  Apostolical 
Canon  styles  them."  After  ages  gave  them  other 
names,  as  that  of  archbishops,  at  Alexandria**  and 
other  places,  till  that  name  became  appropriate  to 
the  patriarchs.  The  council  of  Sardica*  styles  them, 
Hapxot  r^c  lirap%uic,  exarchs  of  the  province.  St 
Austin  sometimes  calls  them  principes^  princes: 
and  Pope  Hilary,"  monarchs.  But  these  being  titles 
of  secular  grandeur,  and  savouring  too  much  of 
absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion,  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  which 
ordered  that  no  superior  bishop  should  be  called 
high  priest,"  or  prince  of  the  priests,  but  only  i^rtfius 
udU  episcopiu,  primate,  or  senior  bishop.  Hence 
it  was  that  those  bishops,  who,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  were  called  metropolitans,  in  Africa  had  com- 
monly the  name  of  primates ;  though  we  sometimes 
meet  with  the  name  metropolitan"  in  the  African 
councils  also. 

But  these  primates,  in  Africa,  are  ^^^ 
frequently  csHled  patres  and  genes.  As,  JSJ^Jj^JJ; 
in  the  African  code,  Xantippus,  pri-  S^'ilSlJjtli^ 
mate  of  Numidia,  is  once  and  again  '°"**^ 
styled  aenex  Xantippus,*  And  St  Austin,  writing 
to  him,  inscribes  his  epistle  Patri  et  consacerdoH 
sent  Xantippo.*^  And  thus  in  many  other  epistles," 
writing  to  the  primates,  or  speaking  of  them,  he 
gives  them  the  name  of  senes.  And  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar reason  for  giving  them  this  name  in  Africa. 
For  here  the  primacy  was  not  fixed,  as  in  other 
places,  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  always  went 
along  with  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  province,  who 
succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtue  of  his  seniority, 
whatever  place  he  lived  in.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  was  com- 


I  oc^gis  tingulis  in  notitiam  perferentes,  ab  his 
fttof ••  frstres  noctro*  cum  literis  dirigendos  esse  mandavi- 
mm.  See  also  Ep.  40.  ad  Pleb.  Carthag.  Ep.  45.  ad 
CorneL 

>■  Aog.  BreTic.  Collat  tert  die,  c.  16. 

"  Aug.  Cont  Parmen.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  Venientes  cum  pri- 
Batc  sao  tunc  Secundo  Tigisitano,  &c. 

"  Optat  b*b.  1.  p.  41. 

>*Euseb.  H.  £.  lib.  5.  c.  23.  T&v  xar^  TaXXiav  ira- 
09uam9,  dt  Eipijvato*  iTiaKowtt, 

*  Dionys.  Ep.  ap.  Euseb.  Ub.  4.  c.  23. 

«  Enseb.  Ub.  5.  c.  24.  «  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 


»  Canon.  Apost  c.  37.  »•  Epiphan.  Hasr.  68et  69. 

»  Con.  Sard.  can.  6. 

^  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  tert  die,  c.  16.  Non  exspectavit 
Csecilianiis,  ut  princeps  a  principe  ordinaretur. 

^  Hilar.  Ep.  ad  Leont  Arelatens.  ap.  Baron,  an.  462. 
In  provincia  quae  ad  mouarchiam  tuam  spectat,  &c. 

"  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  26.  Ut  primse  sedis  episcopus  non 
appelletur  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  summus  sacerdos,  aut 
aliquid  hujusmodi,  sed  tantum  primm  sedis  episcopus. 

»  Con.  Car.  3.  can.  39.  Carth.  4.  can.  1. 

«•  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  91  et  101.        "  Aug.  Ep.  236. 

«  Aug.  Ep.  149, 152,  235, 261,  &c. 
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monly  metropolitan  in  the  church  also :  and  so  it 
was  ordered  to  he  by  several  canons  hoth  of  the 
eastern  and  western  churches.  The  coimcil  of  An- 
tioch"  bids  all  bishops  obserre,  that  the  bishop  of 
the  metropolis  has  the  care  of  the  whole  province, 
because  all  men  that  have  business  or  controversies 
to  be  decided,  resort  from  all  parts  to  the  metropo- 
lis. And  the  council  of  Turin  ••  upon  this  foot  de- 
termined a  dispute  about  primacy  betwixt  the  two 
bishops  of  Aries  and  Vienna;  decreeing  that  he 
that  could  prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis,  should 
be  the  primate  of  the  whole  province.  The  council 
of  Chalcedon  has  two  canons,"  appointing  those 
cities  to  be  metropoles  in  the  church,  which  were 
so  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire.  And  the 
council  of  Trullo**  has  one  to  the  same  pufpose. 

But  in  the  African  churches  it  was  otherwise :  for 
they  were  governed  by  rules  and  canons  of  their 
own ;  and  their  rule  was,  to  let  the  primacy  remove 
from  city  to  city,  and  still  go  along  with  the  senior 
bishop,  without  any  regard  to  the  civil  metropolis, 
except  only  at  Carthage,  where  the  bishop  was  a 
fixed  and  standing  metropolitan  for  the  province  of 
Africa,  properly  so  called.  But  in  Numidia  and 
Mauritania  this  honour  was  movable ;  as  may  ap- 
pear from  this  one  instance.  Constantina  was  the 
civil  metropolis  of  Numidia,  as  we  learn  both  from 
the  ancient  notitia  of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the 
canons''  of  the  African  code,  which  expressly  styles 
it  so :  yet  the  primacy  was  so  far  from  being  settled 
here,  that  we  never  so  much  as  find  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantina  was  at  any  time  the  primate ;  but  in 
Constantine's  time,  Secundus  Tigisitanus"  was  pri- 
mate of  Numidia ;  in  St  Austin's  time,  Megalius 
bishop  of  Calama  was  primate,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  ofllce"  ordained  St  Austin  bishop ;  afterwards 
Xantippus  of  Tagasta**  succeeded  by  virtue  of  his 
seniority,  whence  he  is  always  styled  in  St  Austin** 
and  the  African  councils,^  senex  XanUppus.  This 
is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  primacy  in  Africa  was 
not  confined  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  was  always 
conferred  upon  the  senior  bishop,  whose  seniority 
was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  consecration. 
Some  there  are  who  pretend  fo  say,  that  these 


African  primates,  notwithstanding  this,  were  subject  1 
to  the  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles,  who  weifc } 
properly  the  metropolitans.  But  there  is  no  grouni  \ 
for  this  opinion,  and  it  is  justly  exploded  by  Dk  i 
Marca^  and  others,  who  have  occasionally  touched  ! 
upon  this  subject 

It  is  true  indeed,  by  the  African  dis-  \ 

cipline,  a  bishop  mieht  lose  his  pri-     ho»  kb^dn 

.  f         J^   «  .      ,  .         .  ,  Wriiop.  might  fa«w 

mogemture,  and  so  forfeit  his  title  to  !^^^^^<'>* 
the  primacy;  as  is  evident  firom  a 
passage  in  St  Austin,^  which  speaks  of  such  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  one  Priscus,  a  Maurita^ 
nian  bishop,  who  for  some  misdemeanor  was  denied 
this  privilege,  though  he  still  kept  his  bishopric: 
but  in  such  cases,  the  primacy  did  not  devolve  to 
the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis,  but  to  the  next 
in  order,  who  could  prove  himself  senior  by  conse^  ] 
cration. 

And   because  disputes  sometimes         ^^^  ^ 
arose  about   seniority ;    to   prevent  d>  SSSSw  Sit 
these,  several  good  orders  were  made  Shwhf^Alld  ii 
by  the  African  fathers  relating  to  this  JSjfy'iStrfty. 
matter.    As,  first,  that  a  matricuh,  or  *^ 
archivusj  as  they  called  it,  should  be  kept  both  in 
the  primate's  church,^  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  for  bishops  to  prove  the  time  of  their 
ordination  by. 

Then,  secondly,  every  bishop  was  to  have  his  let- 
ters  of  ordination  subscribed  by  his  ordainers,  and 
dated  with  the  year  and  day  of  his  consecration.* 
Thirdly,  all  bishops  were  to  take  place  according  to 
seniority,  and  so  sit  and  vote,  and  have  their  namei 
subscribed  in  council ;  which  was  a  rule  not  only 
in  Africa,*'  but  in  all  other  churches,  being  enacted 
by  several  councils,*  and  inserted  into  the  civil  law* 
by  Justinian  the  emperor.   But  they  were  the  more  ] 
nice  in  observing  this  in  Africa,  where  the  primacy 
went  by  seniority,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  should  have  t 
bred  confusion  among  them.    Insomuch  that  St.  i 
Austin**  blames  Victorinus,  (who  pretended  to  be  ^ 
primate  of  Numidia,)  only  because  in  his  tractoria^  i 
or  letter  of  summons  to  a  provincial  council,  he  ] 
wrote  the  names  of  the  Numidian  bishops  in  a  con-  j 
fused  order,  and  put  Austin's  name  before  many  of  ^ 

tat  lib.  1.  p.  121.  StiUingEeet,  Hist  of  Separ.  pv.  3.  MCt.  , 
9.  p.  2&3.    Fell,  Not  in  Con.  Cartii.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  23a 

**  Aug.  Ep.  261. 

«  Con.  Milev.  in  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  86. 

^  Con.  Milev.  can.  14.  Placuit  ut  quicunqoe  ab  epiico*  ^ 
pit  ordinantur,  literas  accipiant  ab  ordinatoribus  suis,  mana  : 
eoriun  subscriptas,  continentes  consulem  et  diem,  ut  nalla  1 
altercatio  de  posterioribus  vel  antcrioribus  oriatur. 

*^  Con.  Milev.  c.  13.     Ponteriores  anterioribui  deferant, 
&c.    Vit.  Fulgentii,  cap.  20.    Inter  epiacopos,  tempore  or-  1 
dinationis  inferior,  ultimus  sedebat. 

*  Con.  Bracar.  1.  can.  24.  Con.  Tolet  4.  can.  4.   Secun- 
dum ordinationis  suee  tempora  resideant. 

^  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  tit.  4.  c.  29.    Epitcopi  tepipora 
ordinationis  prslati,  &c. 

M  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victorin. 


"  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9. 

**  Con.  Taurin.  can.  2.  Qui  ex  iis  comprobaverit  suam 
civitatem  ease  metropolim^  is  totius  proyinciae  honorem  pri- 
matos  obtineat. 

*  Con.  Chalced.  can.  12  et  17* 
••  Con.  TrulL  can.  38. 

w  Cod.  Can.  EccL  Afr.  c.  86. 

"  Aug.  conL  Parmen.  lib.  1.  c.  3    Ep.  68.  ad  Januar. 

**  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  8.  Adveniente  ad  ecclesiam  Hippo- 
nensem  tunc  primate  Numidise  MegalioCalamensi  episcopo. 

^  Con.  Milev.  I.  in  Cod.  Afr.  can.  &4.  Xantippus  primas 
•edis  Numidia  episcopus.  Aug.  Ep.  217.  Collega  noster 
Xantippus  Tagastensis  dicit,  quod  eum  primatus  ipse  con- 
tingat,  &c. 

«  Aug.  Ep.  236.  «  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  91, 101. 

*  Marca,  Dissert,  de  Primat.  n,  3.  Albaspin.  Not  in  Op- 
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^      besides  the  primacy  of  power,  there 
was  in  most  provinces  also  a  primacy 


which  was  a  thing,  he  says,  equally 
mpmaoB  to  them,  and  invidious  to  himself.  So 
csitioiis  was  he  of  doing  any  thing  that  might  seem 
to  intreiich  upon  this  rule,  for  fear  of  breeding  con- 
\  in  the  government  of  their  churches. 

I  must  here  take  notice  further,  that 

'rnT-TtrT,- 

of  honour ;  whence  some  bishops  had 

tke  name  and  title  of  primates,  who  had  not  the 

jniidictioii.  And  these  were  of  three  sorts :  1.  The 

pmatet  €evo^  the  oldest  bishop  in  each  province 

Mzt  to  die  metropolitan.     These  had  no  power 

above  <itiien,  exoept  when  the  metropoHtan  was 

Noae  way  disaUed,  or  unqualified  for  discharging 

)k  oflloe  by  irregularity  or  suspension :  then  his 

power  oC  course  devolved  to  the  senior  bishop  of 

the  pffovinee.   And  this,  I  conceive,  was  the  reason 

vhy  the  bishop  of  Amastris*'  •presided  in  council 

over  die  bishops  of  Pcmtus,  when  yet  Heraclea, 

nd  not  Amastris,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  i»ro- 

vmee. 

The  second  sort  of  honorary  pri- 

1  ntaiv  Mira.  mates  were  the  titular  metropoHtans, 

which  were  the  bishops  of  such  cities 

H  bad  the  name  and  title  of  civil  metropoles 

bestowed  on  them  by  some  emperor,  without  the 

inwer  and  privileges,  which  were  still  retained  to 

the  aneiait  metropolis  of  the  province.      Thus 

Vaiciaii  the  emperor  dignified  the  city  Chalcedon 

vicfa  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and  the  honour 

HIS  confirmed  to  the  bishop  by  the  council  of 

Clttkedon "  itself,  only  with  a  wlco  jure  to  the 

lights  <^  Nieomedia  the  old  metropolis :  firom  that 

^Smm  therefore  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon  styled  him- 

idf  metropolitan  of  Bithynia,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 

Ads"  of  the  Sixth  General  CotmciL    The  same 

hoBoar  was  done  to  the  city  and  bishop  of  Nice,  in 

tbe  eoancil  of  Chalcedon  **  likewise.    So  that  here 

were  tbtce  metropolitans  in  one  province,  but  one 

mkf  bad  the  power ;  the  privileges  of  the  other  two 

were  only  bonoraiy,  to  sit  and  vote  in  council  next 

Id  dieir  metropolitan.    Yet  this  gave  such  bishops 

«B  opportnnity  to  exalt  themselves,  and  sometimes 

diey  so  &r  encroached  u][>on  the  rights  of  the  first 

Detri^politan,  as  to  draw  off  his  sufQragans,  and 

divide  the  province  with  him.    Thus  it  was  with 

the  bishop  of  Nice,  who  before  the  time  of  the 

■ryfK  general  council,  had  got  a  synod  of  suflfra- 

«na  under  him.    For  so  Photius  subscribed  him- 

sdf  in  that  council  *  bishop  of  Nice,  and  metropo- 


*>  Enseb.  lib.  5.  c  23»  nyi  he  presided  as  the  tenior  bi- 
gbop,  wt  itpx^^^^'"^^'^  irpovrlrairro. 
■  Con.  Chalced.  Act  a  t  4.  p.  612. 
«  Coo.  6.  Gen.  Act  18. 
M  Con.  Chalced.  Act  13.  p.  716. 
»  Goo.  6.  Gen.  Act  18.  p.  1060. 
••  Coo.  Nic.  can.  7.  'x'**^  "^^^  uKoXov^iav  t^«  ti/«^«, 


litan  of  Bithynia  for  himself  and  the  synod  that 
was  under  him. 

Besides  these  there  were  a  third  sort  g^  „ 
of  primates,  who,  though  they  were  ot\oSf£^ 
neither  bishops  of  titular  metropoles,  w^'^i!^^% 
nor  the  oldest  bishops  of  the  province,  '"'**^  '"*'**^ 
yet  took  place  of  all  the  rest,  by  a  general  deference 
that  was  paid  to  them,  out  of  regard  to  the  eminency 
of  their  see,  being  some  mother  church,  or  particu- 
larly honoured  by  ancient  prescription.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  That  dty 
was  no  metropolis  of  the  empire,  but  subject  to 
Ciesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  yet,  in  regard 
that  it  was  the  mother  church  of  the  world,  this 
peculiar  honour  was  paid  to  it,  that  the  bishop 
thereof  was  always  next  in  digmty  to  the  metropo- 
litan  of  Coesarea,  and  took  place  of  all  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province.  And  this  privilege  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Nicene  council,"  which 
made  a  canon  to  this  purpose :  That  whereas,  by 
ancient  custom  and  tradition,  the  bishop  of  JElia 
had  a  particular  honour  paid  him,  the  same  should 
be  continued  to  him,  still  reserving  to  the  metropo- 
lis the  dignity  and  privilege  which  belonged  to  it 
Some  fondly  imagine "  that  this  canon  gave  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  patriarchal  power ;  whereas  it 
does  not  so  much  as  make  him  a  metropolitan,  but 
leaves  him  subject  to  the  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
which  was  Cssarea,  as  St  Jerom"  informs  us, 
whose  words  clear  the  sense  of  this  canon,  and 
prove  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  no  metro- 
politan, nor  independent  of  his  metropolitan,  as 
Valesius"  imagines,  but  had  only  the  second  place 
of  honour  assigned  him  next  to  his  metropolitan, 
which  was  that  honorary  primacy  which  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  had  always  enjoyed,  because,  as  the 
council  of  Constantinople  words  it,**  Jerusalem  was 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches. 

But  leaving  these   honorary  pri- 
mates, who  had  little  more  than  a    Tb,e€fflM.ofni^ 

'  tropoUUnt.    1.  To 

name,  I  am  here  to  show  what  were  wifatajheirwiifm. 
the  offices  and  privileges  of  those  who 
were  properly  metropolitans ;  and  they  were  these 
that  follow.  First,  They  were  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tions of  all  their  provincial  bishops,  and  either  or- 
dain, or  authorize  the  ordination  of  them.  No 
bishop  was  to  be  elected  or  ordained  without  their 
consent  and  approbation:  otherwise  the  canons 
pronounce  both  the  election  and  the  ordination  null. 
The  icvpoc,  or  ratification  of  all  that  is  done,  says  the 
council  of  Nice,**  belongs  to  the  metropolitan  in 


**  Sylvius  Addit  ad  Caranz.  summ.  Concil. 
"  Jerom.  £p.  61.  ad  Pammach.     Hoc  ibi  decernitur  ut 
FalaestinflB  metropolis  Caesarea  sit 
••  Vales.  Not  in  Euseb.  5.  23. 
•  Con.  Constant  Ep.  Synod,  ad  Damns. 
•'  Con.  Nic.  can.  4. 
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every  province.  And  again,  If  any  bishop  is  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  this  great 
sjrnod"  pronounces  such  a  one  to  be  no  bishop. 
The  same  rule  is  repeated  in  the  councils  of  Anti- 
och,"  Laodicea,**  Aries,"  Turin,"  Sardica,"  Ephe- 
sus,"  and  Chalcedon.**  And  whereas  some  pretend 
that  the  African  primates  had  not  this  power,  the 
contrary  appears  evidently  from  several  canons  of 
their  councils.  The  second  coimcil  of  Carthage  " 
says,  No  one  shall  presume  to  ordain  a  bishop  with- 
out consulting  the  primate  of  the  province,  and 
taking  his  precept,  though  many  other  bishops 
should  join  with  him.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage requires  but  three  bishops  to  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop,  but  then**  they  must  be  6uch  as  are 
expressly  authorized  by  the  metropolitan.  And 
the  fourth  council"  requires  either  his  presence,  or 
at  least  his  authority  and  commission.  Here  a 
primate  and  a  metropolitan  are  the  same  thing,  viz. 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  who  usually  went 
to  the  church,  where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be 
placed,  and  consecrated  him  with  his  own  hands, 
as  St  Austin  and  Possidius"  testify,  who  are  good 
witnesses  of  their  practice. 

Nor  was  this  power  at  all  infringed 
^  TWywji^conbh  by  Setting  up  of  patriarchs  above 
gjjjUJJJ^opo'p*-  them.    For  though  the  metropohtans 

were  then  to  be  ordained  by  the  patri- 
archs, and  obliged  to  attend  on  them  for  it,  who 
before  were  ordained  by  their  own  provincial  sy- 
nod ;  yet  still  the  right  of  ordaining  their  own  suf- 
fi'agans  was  all  along  preserved  to  them,  and  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;** 
nor  do  we  ever  find  any  patriarch  assuming  this 
power,  except  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in 
the  following  chapter,  sect  11. 

8,^  ,4^  But  here  I  must  observe,  that  this 

•rbfSiiit  KrS2!5  power  of  metropolitans  was  not  arbi- 
!£iraii!fi^  trary :  for  though  no  bishop  was  to 

be  elected  or  ordained  without  their 
consent,  yet  they  had  no  negative  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  were  to  be  determined  and  concluded  by  the 
major  part  of  a  provincial  synod.    For  so  the  coun- 


cil of  Aries"  decreed,  that  if  there  arose  any  doubl 
or  hesitation  betwixt  the  parties,  the  metropohtait 
should  side  with  the  greater  niunber.  And  the 
council  of  Nice"  to  the  same  purpose:  If  two  or, 
three  out  of  a  contentious  humour  shall  oppose  tbtt. 
common  election,  duly  and  regularly  made  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church,  in  this  case  let  the 
majority  of  voices  prevail. 

And  the  same  rule  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  ordination  of  metropoli-    Metro|ioiitan«  to 

,  _  ,  ,         ,  «*•  cho«en  and  oi^^ 

tans  themselves,  who  were  to  be  chosen  ^*^  yj  uw  ••» 

'  prorineial  tynod. 

and  consecrated  by  their  own  pro- 
vincial bishops ;  who  were  not  obliged  to  send  for  a 
metropolitan  out  of  another  province  to  do  it,  but 
they  had  power  to  do  it  in  their  own  provincial  sy- 
nod among  themselves.  This,  St  Austin  says,  wae 
the  custom  of  the  catholic  church,  both  in  Africa 
and  at  Rome.  And  therefore,  when  the  Donatiste 
objected  against  Cscilian,  primate  of  Carthage,  that 
his  ordination  was  uncanonical,  because  he  had  not 
sent  for  the  neighbouring  primate  of  Numidia  to 
come  and  ordain  him :  his  answer  was,"  that  Cae* 
cilian  had  no  need  of  this ;  since  the  custom  of  the 
cathohc  church  was  otherwise,  which  whs  not  to 
have  the  Numidian  bishops  to  ordain  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  but  the  neighbouring  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Carthage :  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  at  Rome  to  send  for  a  metropohtan  out 
of  another  province,  to  ordain  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  he  was  always  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  a  neighbouring  bishop  of  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  canon  in  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,"  which  orders  the  bishops  of  the  next  province, 
as  some  interpret  it,  to  be  called  in  to  the  ordination 
of  a  metropolitan,  ro^  Avb  njc  irXi}<no%«ipov  lrap%fac 
IfrurKSfrovc.  But  this  perhaps  may  as  well  be  ren- 
dered, the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the  same  pro- 
\iaee ;"  and  since  custom  and  the  practice  of  the' 
church,  which  is  the  best  interpreter  of  doubtful 
canons,  does  manifestly  favour  this  sense,  there  is 
some  reason  so  to  understand  it  But  however  i( 
be,  here  is  no  mention  of  one  metropolitan  having 
a  right  to  ordain  another.    From  which  it  appears. 


^  Con.  Mic.  can.  6. 

•  Con.  Antioch.  can.  19.  ••  Con.  Laodic.  can.  12. 

•  Con.  Arelat.  2.  can.  5  et  6.  ••  Con.  Taurin.  can.  1. 
"  Con.  Bardie,  can.  6. 

,  "  Con.  Ephes.  Decret  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

"  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  13.    It  can.  25. 

**  Con.  Carth.  2.  c.  12.  Inconsulto  primate  ciguslibet 
provincin  nemo  prssumat,  licet  cum  multis  episcopis,  sine 
ejus  pncceptOy  episcopum  ordinare. 

^  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  39.  Mon  minus  quam  tres  sufficiant, 
qui  fiierint  a  metropolitano  direct!  ad  ordinandum  epis- 
copum. 

"  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  1.  Conventu  totius  provincise  epis- 
coporum,  maximeque  metropolitani  vel  praescntia,  vel  auc- 
toritate  ordinetur  episcopus. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  261.   Possid.  Vit.  Aug,  c.  8. 


'«  Con.  Chalced.  Act  16.  in  fin. 

^  Con.  Arelat  2.  can.  5.  Si  inter  partes  aliqua  natafaerii 
dubitatio,  majori  numero  metropolitanus  in  electione  coo» 
sentiat 

*•  Con.  Nic.  can.  6. 

"  Aug.  B  re  vie.  Collat  tert.  die,  c.  16.  Non  exspectavit 
Caecilianus  ut  princeps  a  principe  ordiuaretur;  cum  aliud 
habeat  ecclesise  catholicse  consuetudo,  ut  non  Numidie,  sed 
propinquiores  episcopi  episcopum  ecclesin  Carthaginis  ordi> 
nent :  sicut  nee  Romanee  ecclesias  ordinat  aliquis  episcopoi 
metropolitanus,  sed  de  proximo  Ostiensis  episcopus. 

**  Con.  Sard.  can.  6. 

"  Harmenopulus  so  understood  it ;  for  in  his  Epitome  be 
thus  words  it:  Ot  ir\ri<n6xutpoi  t^«  iirapxlttf  Taplvm- 
oav.  Vid.  Harmen.  Epit.  Canon,  ap.  Leunclav.  Jur.  Gr. 
Rom.  1 1,  p.  2. 
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tbit  in  these  times  no  metropolitan  was  obliged  to 
go  or  tend  oat  of  his  own  province,  much  less  to 
Rome,  for  hia  ordination ;  but  all  was  to  be  done  by 
fait  snffi^agans  in  his  own  church.  Nor  was  any 
iMfaop  obliged  to  go  for  ordination  to  his  metro- 
politan's church,  but  ordinarily  the  metropoHtan 
and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  met  synodically  in  the 
▼acant  church,  and  there  elected  and  consecrated  a 
new  bishop  in  the  presence  of  the  people  for  whom 
tbej  ordained  him.  This  was  the  first  part  of  the 
metropolitan's  office. 

^^  ^  Their  next  office  was,  to  preside  over 

iw]h!!i?iiiTa^if?fr^  *^^  provincial  bishops,  and  if  any 
tSi^'SS^ulS  controversies  arose  among  them,  to 
SrSr^^l^S^  interpose  their  authority  to  end  and 
^"  ""^  decide  them :  as  also  to  hear  the  ac- 

cusations of  others,  who  complained  of  injury  done 
ihenk  by  their  own  bishops,  from  whom  there  was 
Hberty  always  to  appeal  to  their  metropolitan.  Thus 
^  in  Africa  it  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Milevis,** 
Aiat  if  two  bishops  disputed  about  the  bounds  of 
Hum  dioceses,  the  metropolitan  should  appoint  a 
ecmmittee  of  bishops  to  hear  and  determine  their 
Jl,  eoDtrovcTsy.    If  a  presbyter  or  deacon  was  excom- 
f  aonicated  by  his  own  bishop,  the  council  of  Sar- 
^  &a"  allows  him  Hberty  to  appeal  to  the  metropoli- 

ta  of  Ws  province ;  or  if  he  were  absent,  to  the 

^.  netropolitan  of  the  next  province,  to  desire  a  new 
baring  of  his  cause.    In  such  cases  as  these  the 
I2   metropolitan  had  three  ways  of  proceeding :  either, 
first,  he  was  to  appoint  a  select  number  of  bishops 
_    to  be  judges ;  which  was  the  practice  of  Africa, 
[     where  snch  judges  were  therefore  called"  judices 
tketif  and  their  number  assigned  to  be  twelve,"  if  a 
laihop's  cause  was  to  be  tried  before  them.    Or,  se- 
eondly,  he  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  provincial 
qfBod,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  general  prac- 
tiee,  when  those  called  the  Apostotical  Canons  were 
■ade ;  one  of  which  orders,**  that  when  a  bishop  is 
he  shall  be  convened  before  a  synod  of 
Another  says,"  The  primate  shall  do  no- 
dang  without  the  consent  of  all  the  other  bishops ; 
ss  concord  will  be  preserved,  and  God  will  be  glo- 
rified.   And  another.  Twice  a  year  let  there  be  a 
synod  of  bishops"  to  examine  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  terminate  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  that 
may  happen.    But,  thhrdly,  by  Justinian's  law"  the 
metropolitan  has  power  to  hear  causes  upon  appeal 
Imnself  without  a  synod :  yet  whether  he  could  pro- 


ceed so  far  as  to  depose  a  bishop  by  his  sole  au- 
thority, is  questioned.  Spalatensis"  gives  some 
instances  of  bishops  that  were  deposed  by  their 
metropolitans,  but  for  aught  that  appears  it  was 
done  in  synod:  but  whether  it  was,  or  was  not, 
matters  not  much ;  for  still  in  all  cases,  by  the  same 
law  of  Justinian"  and  the  Canons,  there  lay  an  ap- 
peal from  the  metropolitan  to  a  provincial  synod,  of 
which  he  was  only  the  president,  or  moderator  and 
director  of  business  in  it 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  third  office       .  ^  „ 

Sect  17. 

of  the  metropolitans,  which  was,  to  JJ^^eJluy-** 
call  provincial  synods,  and  preside  in  S^Tli^'JbSi 
them.  For  since  the  Canons"  ap-  ***'*"'°^ 
pointed  two  synods  to  be  held  ordinarily  every  year 
in  each  province,  (besides  such  as  might  be  called 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,)  it  was  necessary  some 
one  should  be  appointed  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place,  and  have  authority  both  to  convocate  and 
preside  in  them.  All  things  therefore  relating  to  this 
matter,  were  by  common  consent  put  into  the  pri- 
mate's power,  whose  circular  letters  (which  some- 
times are  called  synodica  and  tractoria,**  as  the  em- 
peror's were  called  sacra)  were  a  legal  summons, 
which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  disobey  un- 
der pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonical 
censure,  which  is  left  to  the  discretion"  of  the  me- 
tropolitan and  the  council. 

4.  It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to  8*ct  19. 
publish  and  disperse  such  imperial  toViwiW^ 
laws  and  canons,  as  were  either  by  JtandStSSTIii 
councils  or  emperors  made  for  the  **"^»*»'*^ 
common  good  of  the  church.  This  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  by  several  laws"  both  of  the  church 
and  state,  the  better  to  diffiise  the  knowledge  and 
enforce  the  practice  of  them.  Nor  were  they  only 
to  disperse  the  canons  that  were  made,  but  to  see 
that  they  were  observed :  which  gave  them  right  to 
visit  and  inquire  into  neglects,  abuses,  and  dis- 
orders committed  by  any  bishop  throughout  the 
whole  province.  The  metropolitan  in  this  respect 
is  said  to  have  the  care  of  the  whole  province,  by 
the  council  of  Antioch."  Not  that  this  gave  him 
power  to  officiate  in  any  other  bishop's  church,  or 
perform  such  acts  as  the  bishop  himself  might  per- 
form alone,  such  as  the  ordaining  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  the  like ;  which  are  specialties  of  every 
bishop,  reserved  to  them  by  the  same  council :  but 
in  case  of  omission  or  scandalous  neglect,  the  bishop 


*Coa.  Milev.  can.  21.  Per  epiicopos  judices  causa 
fiaiitv,  •!▼•  qnof  eis  primatei  dederint,  tive  quos  ipti  vici- 
■Oi  «z  eoBfoUo  primatit  delegerint 

■  Coo.  Sard.  can.  14.  ^  Con.  Garth.  Z.  can.  7. 

*  Coo.  Carth.  1.  can.  11.  Episcopos  a  duodecim  consa- 
endocibas  andiatur. 

■*  Can.  Apoft  c.  74.  Con.  Constant  2  Gren.  can.  6. 

*  Ibid.  c.  35.  Cod.  Antioch.  can.  9.  ■"  Ibid.  c.  3a 

•  Cod.  Just  lib.  J.  tit  4.  c.  29. 

•  SpaUt  dm  Repub.  EccL  par.  1.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  n.  19. 


••  Cod.  Just  ibid. 

^  Con.  Nic.  can.  5.  Antioch.  c.  20.  Agathen.  c.  35.  Are- 
lat  2.  c.  18.  Can.  Apost.  c.  38. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victorin.  Tractoria  ad  me  quinto 
idus  Novembris  renit,  &c. 

«  Con.  Chalced.  can.  19.  Con.  Carth.  4.  can.  21.  Theo- 
doret,  £p.  81. 

«  Justin.  Novel.  6  et  42. 

••  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9.  rriv  <ppovrlia  dvadc'xeffOat  ird- 
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of  the  metropolif  was  to  manifest  his  care  with  the 
advice  of  the  rest  of  his  hrethren. 

5.  In  Africa  all  bishops  paid  a  pe- 
SL  Bishop,  not  to  culiar  deference  to  the  primate,  in 

tnTd  without  the        _  ,  _  .       ..  '^     _         - 

ktten  or  their  IB*-  taking  his  hcence  to  travel,  when- 
ever  they  were  called  into  a  foreign 
country  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  This  was 
expressly  provided  by  a  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Carthage,**  that  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  sea 
without  consulting  his  primate,  and  taking  his  for- 
mata,  or  letters  of  commendation.  Nor  was  this  so 
peculiar  to  Africa,  but  that  we  may  meet  with  the 
same  rule  and  practice  in  other  plaees,  even  as  low 
as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  in  one  of  his 
epistles  **  gives  the  same  direction  to  some  bishops 
in  reference  to  their  metropolitan,  that  they  should 
not  travel  upon  urgent  occasion  without  his  letters 
of  concession. 

6.  It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to 
6.  MKropoittansto  takc  CBie  of  all  vacant  sees  within 

""rto  "**"  "***'  *^^^'  province ;  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church  during  the  vacancy, 
to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  and  pro- 
cure a  speedy  election  of  a  new  bishop.  In  Africa 
the  primate  conmionly  appointed  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  to  be  his  vicegerent  in  such  a  case, 
whom  therefore  the  canons  (as  have  been  observed 
before)  call  an  interventor."  The  council  of  Riez" 
in  France  in  like  manner  puts  the  administration 
of  a  vacant  see  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring 
bishop,  under  the  inspection  of  the  metropohtan. 
And  the  council  of  Valentia"  in  Spain  authorizes 
the  metropolitan  to  punish  purloiners  of  the  re- 
venues in  the  vacancy,  and  to  send  an  administrator 
till  a  new  bishop  is  chosen.  By  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,**  the  care  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church  is  committed  to  the  steward  of  the 
church,  the  ceconomtu ;  but  the  care  of  supplying 
the  vacant  see  with  a  new  bishop  within  three 
months,  is  the  business  of  the  metropolitan. 

8^  „  7.  It  belonged  to  the  metropolitan 

JiSSrSTtoS  yearly  to  review  the  calculation  of 
oTEaMcr.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Eastcr,  aud  give  notice  to 

his  sufiragans  of  it.  The  care  of  composing  the 
cycle  indeed  was  by  the  Nicene  Others  particularly 
committed  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,***  as  Pope 
Leo  and  others  inform  us ;  and  he  was  to  give  no- 
tice to  other  churches :  but  due  care  was  not  al- 
ways taken  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  the  metro- 
politan in  every  province  was  concerned  to  settle 


the  time,  and  acquaint  the  whole  province  with  it 
As  we  find  St  Ambrose***  did  for  the  province  of 
Milan ;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage,***  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa :  and  the  Spanish  councils  ^  order 
their  metropolitans  first  to  concert  the  matter  among 
themselves,  and  then  eomnmnicate  it  to  their  coin- 
provincials. 

Some  later  canons***  make  it  the  SNtn. 
privilege  of  metropolitans  to  conse-  mS^StSTJ^ 
crate  all  churches  throughout  the  *"■**"•* 
province.  But  I  have  showed  before,  that  this  was 
originally  the  privilege  of  every  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese ;  and  being  a  private  act,  which  only  con- 
cerned his  own  church,  and  not  the  whole  pro- 
vince, the  metropolitan  was  to  have  no  hand  in  it, 
no  more  than  in  the  consecration  of  presbjrters  and 
deacons,  by  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  An- 
tioch.  Other  canons'**  bind  the  whole  province  to 
follow  the  forms  and  rites  of  Divine  service  used  in 
the  metropolitan  church :  but  I  have  observed  be- 
fore, that  anciently  every  bishop  had  Hberty  to  pre- 
scribe for  his  own  diocese,  and  was  under  no  limit- 
ation as  to  this  matter,  imless  it  were  the  order  of  a 
provincial  counciL 

By  this  we  see  that  the  power  of 
metropolitans  in  some  places  exceeded  n^  Frinufe  or 
others.  And  I  mmt  here  observe,  fr»t«tpowwof 
that  the  primate  of  Alexandria  was 
the  greatest  metropohtan  in  the  world,  both  for  the 
absoluteness  of  his  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction.  For  he  was  not  metropohtan  of  a 
single  province,  but  of  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt, 
Lib3ra,  and  Pentapohs,  in  which  there  were  at  least 
six  large  provinces,  out  of  which  sometimes  above 
a  hundred  bishops  were  called  to  a  provincial 
counciL  Alexander  summoned  near  that  number 
to  the  condemnation  of  Arius  ***  befci^  the  council 
of  Nice.  And  Athanasius***  speaks  of  the  same 
number  meeting  at  other  times:  particularly  €t» 
council  of  Alexandria,  anno  339,  which  heard  and 
justified  the  cause  of  Athanasius  after  his  retani 
from  his  banishment,  had  almost  a  hundred  biahopt 
in  it ;  which  was  above  thirty  more  than  the  bishop 
of  Rome's  libra,  which  was  but  sixty-nine.  Not 
was  the  primate  of  Alexandria's  powerless  thax tht 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction  *,  for  he  not  only  ordained 
all  his  sufSragan  bishops,  but  had  liberty  to  orda 
presb3^ters  and  deacons  in  all  churches  throoghooC 
the  whole  district  Mr.  Basnage  and  Launoy** 
will  have  it  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  ordaining, 


**  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  28.     Ut  episcopi  trans  mare  non 
proficiscantur,  nisi  consulto  prima  sedis  episcopo,  &c. 
••  Greg.  M.  Ep.  8.  lib.  7. 
•»  Con.  Garth.  5.  can.  8. 

"  Con.  Reims,  can.  5  et  6.         ^  Con.  Valent  can.  2. 
^  Con.  Chalced.  c.  25. 
»•»  Leo,  Ep.  72.  al.  70.  ad  Marcian  Tmper. 
***  Ambros.  Ep.  83.  ad  Episc.  per  iEmyliam. 
*«  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  1  et  41. 


^  Con.  Bracar.  2.  can.  9.    Con.  Tolet.  4.  can.  5. 

x»  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  c.  4.  MonUn.  Tolet  Ep.  ad  Pakntiaal 
ap.  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  150. 

^  Concil.  Gerundens.  can.  1.  Con.  Epaua.  can.  37.  Co& 
Tolet.  11.  can.  3. 

••^  Alexand.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  6. 

^  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  720.  Con.  Alesandr.  Bp.  Encfcl 
Con.  t.  2.  p.  533. 

><*  Basnag.  Exerc.  in  Baron,  p.  307.  et  Laimoy,  ibid. 
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and  that  sot  so  much  as  a  presbyter  cfr  deacon 
eoold  be  ordidned  without  him.  Valesius  '**  thinks 
fak  pririkge  was  rather  that  he  might  ordain  if  he 
pkased,  but  not  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  or- 
danung  presbyters  and  deacons.  But  either  ^'ay  it 
was  a  great  privilege,  and  peculiar  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  for  no  other  metropolitan  pretended 
to  the  like  power  besides  himself. 

I  hare  but  one  thing  more  to  ob* 
aiSm^^kum  serve  concerning  metropolitans,  which 
Mjtiyiwi^  mm  18,  that  they  were  anciently  all  dig- 
nified with  Uie  name  a^xwfo^i^n;  which 
was  then  no  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
For  Pbpe  Siricins  himself  gives  all  primates'"  this 
appellation :  and  it  continued  to  be  their  title  to  the 
days  of  Alcmn,  who,  speaking  of  the  election  of 
bldiops,  says/**  when  the  clergy  and  people  have 
cbosen  one,  they  draw  up  an  instrument,  and  go 
with  their  elect  to  the  (^oMicw:  by  whom  he 
Beana  not  the  pope,  but  the  primate  or  metropolitan 
of  every  province,  who  had  the  right  and  power  of 
.  conaeeration. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  PATRIARCHS. 

^  Next  in  order  to  the  metropolitans 
VSi^  <w  primates,  were  the  patriarchs ;  or, 
as  they  were  at  first  called,  arch- 
Uihopa  and  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For  though 
BOW  an  archbishop  and  a  metropolitan  be  gener- 
al^ taken  for  the  same,  to  wit,  the  primate  of 
an^e  province;  yet  anciently  the  name  arch- 
lUiop  was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  scarce 
gifen  to  any  bat  those  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
aier  a  whole  imperial  diocese,  as  the  bishops  of 
l«aiie»  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c  That  this  was 
H^  appeara  evidently  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels, 
where  erecting  the  bishopric  of  Justiniana  Prima 
iala  a  patiiaichal  see,  he  says,  Our  pleasure  is,  that 
the  hiahop  of  Jnsdniana  shall  not  only  be  a  metro- 
yJttftw^  bat  an  archbishop.*  Here  the  names  are 
dsarij  distingaished,  and  an  archbishop  reckoned 
ligiui  to  a  metropolitan.  And  hence  it  was,  that 
aftier  the  setting  up  of  patriarchal  power,  the  name 
aidihiahop  was  appropriated  to   the  patriarchs. 


Liberatus*  gives  all  the  patriarchs  this  title  of 
archbishops.  So  does  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
frequently,  speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople'  under  the  name  of  archbishops  alsa 

These  were  otherwise  called  Uapxoc 
r^  ^lotc^ffcwc,  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  And  cutehs  or  \h» 
to.  distinguish  them  from  the  i^apx^^ 
r^  iirapx<ac>  the  exarchs  of  a  single  province,  which 
were  only  metropolitans.  Thus  Domnus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  is  styled  exarch  of  the  eastern  diocese,*  by 
the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Chalcedon.  And  in 
the  subscriptions  of  the  sixth  general  council  at 
Constantinople,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  sub- 
scribes himself  both  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,"  and 
exarch  of  the  Asiatic  diocese.  As  also  Philalethes, 
bishop  of  Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia,  styles  himself 
exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese.  Which  shows,  that 
as  the  exarch  of  a  province  is  a  metropolitan,  so 
the  exarch  of  a  diocese  is  a  patriarch  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  church.  And  by  this  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  ninth  and  seventeenth 
canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  allow  of 
appeals  from  the  metropohtan  to  the  exarch  of  the 
diocese. 

As  to  the  name  patriarch,  there  is 
some  dispute  amone   learned  men,     sidaMiiiuVai*. 

'^  take  aboat  the  fbik 

when  first  it  beran  to  be  used  as  an  nwortb>nuM 

O  patriarch. 

appropriate  title  of  any  Christian  bi- 
shops. Salmasius'  and  some  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  this  title  frtnn  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  which  was  in  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  second  century.  Their  reason  is, 
because  that  emperor,  in  an  epistle  mentioned  by 
Vopiscus,  speaks  of  a  patriarch  at  Alexandria.  But 
the  patriarch  there  spoken  of,  was  not  any  Chris- 
tian, but  a  Jewish  patriarch ;  as  may  appear  from 
Hadrian's  words,  and  the  character  which  he  gives 
of  him.'  For  he  says,  he  was  one  who  was  com- 
pelled to  worship  both  Christ  and  Serapis :  which 
agrees  very  well  to  the  character  of  a  Jewish  patri- 
arch, who  neither  acknowledged  the  heathen  nor 
the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  needed  as  much 
compulsion  to  bring  him  to  worship  Christ,  as  Se- 
rapis ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  who,  however  he  might  need 
force  to  compel  him  to  worship  Serapis,  yet  must  be 
supposed  willing  of  his  own  accord  to  worship 
Christ  Besides,  the  patriarch  which  the  emperor 
speaks  of  was  one  who  came  only  occasionally  into 


■•  Vain.  Obierr.  in  Soerat.  lib.  3.  c.  5. 

™  Sine.  Bp.  4.  e.  1.  Ut  sztrs  coiucieDtimin  Mdis  apoi- 
tiSea^  id  eit,  primatii,  nemo  audeat  ordinare. 

**  Alcntn.  de  Div.  Offic.  c  36.  Gam  e^ifcopm  cmtatis 
terit  defanctna,  eligitur  alius  a  dero  mu  popttlo,  fitque  de- 
cnCiBi  ab  illis,  et  veniunt  ad  apoftolicum  cum  too  electo. 

■  iortin.  NofeL  II.  Vdlumua,  ut  non  aolum  metropoli- 
iHsa,  acd  eUamarduepiecoiMM  fiat 

*  Libarat  Breriar.  c.  17. 

•  Con.  Chaloed.  Act.  16.  It.  Act.  4.  et  can.  30. 

F  2 


*  Con.  Antioch.  in  Act.  14.  Con.  Cfaalced. 

*  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act  18.  Con.  1 6  p.  1077  et  1060. 

*  Salmas.  de  Primat.  c.  4.  p.  41     It  not  in  Vopitcum. 

*  Hadrian.  Epiet  ap.  Vopitcum  Vit.  Saturnin.  Illi  qui 
Serapin  colunt,  Christiani  sunt :  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui 
se  Chfisti  episcopos  dicnnt.  Nemo  illic  archisynagojpis 
Judaonim,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum  presby- 
ter, non  matbematieus,  non  aruspex,  non  aliptes.  Ille  ipse 
patriarcha,  quum  iEgyptum  venerit,  ab  aliis  Serapidem 
adorare,  ab  aliis  co^tur  Christum. 
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Egypt  out  of  another  country;  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  his  fixed 
and  continual  residence  there :  but  it  suits  exactly 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Jewish  patriarch, 
who  resided  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  and  came  but 
accidentally,  or  at  some  certain  times,  into  Egypt 
These,  and  the  like  reasons,  make  others  concli\de 
against  Salmasius,  that  whoever  is  meant,  it  is  not 
any  Christian  patriarch  that  is  here  spoken  ofl  Ba- 
ronius'  fancies  it  was  the  heathen  ponHfex,  or  high 
priest  of  Egypt:  but  the  same  reasons  will  hold 
against  his  opinion  as  against  the  other;  for  the 
high  priest  of  Egypt  lived  in  Eg3rpt,  and  needed  no 
compulsion  to  worship  Serapis,  as  this  patriarch 
did :  so  that  it  must  be  the  Jewish  patriarch,  and  no 
other,  which  Hadrian  speaks  of,  as  Mr.  Basnage  and 
Bishop  Pearson,*  with  some  others,  have  observed. 
These  Jewish  patriarchs,  from 
oftheJewidiiM.  whom,  as  is  generally   agreed,  the 

triMch.,  their  fint      ^,     .     .  r       ,         ,  ,      ,     . 

riw.duncioivaDd  Christian  patnarchs  borrowed  their 
names,  were  a  sort  of  governors 
among  the  Jews  set  up  upon  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  one  of  which  had  his  residence  at  Tiberias, 
and  another  at  Babylon,  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Of  these  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church,  Origen,** 
Epiphanius,"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,"  Theodoret,"  and 
many  others.  They  continued  in  great  power  and 
dignity  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
about  which  time  their  order  ceased.  For  Theodoret 
says  expressly,  that  long  before  his  time  their  go- 
vernment was  wholly  abolished :  and  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  anno  429,'*  speaks 
of  them  as  then  extinct 

g,^5  Much  about   the  same  time  the 

•i^i!ft£MS!ta!  Montanists,  or  Cataphrygian  heretics, 
""  had  an  order  of  men  among  them, 

which  they  called  patriarchs,  and  another  which 
they  called  cenonea,  both  which  were  superior  to 
their  bishops,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  distinct  orders 
from  them.  For  St  Jerom"  charges  it  on  them  as 
a  crime,  that  they  thrust  down  the  order  of  the  bi- 
shops, who  were  the  apostles*  successors,  and  set  up 


8wt.C. 
Tb«  nanc  patii- 
•RhftratiMed  by 
Socntn  aiMl  tlM 
council  of  Chakt- 


an  order  of  patriarchs  and  an  order  of  cenontt 
among  them:  which  makes  some  learned  men** 
think,  that  when  St  Jerom  wrote  that  against  the 
Montanists,  the  name  patriarch  was  not  as  yet 
adopted  into  the  church,  though  the  power  was 
under  another  name. 

Indeed,  the  first  time  we  meet  with 
the  name  patriarch  given  to  any  bi- 
shop by  any  public  authority  of  the 
church,  is  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  mentions^  the  most  holy  patriarchs  of  every 
diocese,  and  particularly  Leo  patriarch**  of  great 
Rome.  Richerius,  who  has  written  accurately 
about  the  councils,  can  trace  the  name  no  higher." 
Among  private  authors,  the  first  that  mentions  pa- 
triarchs by  name  is  Socrates,"  who  wrote  his  history 
about  the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the  councfl 
of  Chalcedon.  By  what  he  says,  it  appears  that 
during  the  interval  between  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  anno  381,  and  that  of  Chalcedon, 
the  name  patriarch  began  to  be  an  appropriate  title 
of  some  eminent  bishops  in  the  church.  For  speak- 
ing of  the  fathers  at  Constantinople,  he  says.  They 
constituted  patriarchs,  dividing  the  provinces  among 
them.  Valesius"  and  Dr.  Cave"  think  Socrates 
speaks  not  of  true  and  proper  patriarchs,  but  only 
of  extraordinary  legates,  otpro4empore  conmiission- 
ers,  appointed  by  the  council  to  judge  who  were  fit 
to  be  received  to  cathohc  communion  in  the  several 
dioceses  that  were  allotted  them.  But  all  others 
understand  him  in  the  proper  sense,  because  by 
this  time  patriarchal  power  was  settled  in  all  the 
dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  though  the  name  of  patriarchs 
came  not  into  the  church  till  about    PoufSSbLt 
the  time  of  Socrates,  yet  the  power  S^^^f^rf 
itself,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  ***** 

much  earlier ;  though  where  precisely  to  fix  the 
epocha,  and  date  its  rise,  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Some  carry  it  as  high  as  the  apostles,  and 
derive  it,  as  they  do  the  pope's  supremacy,  from  St 
Peter.  So  Baronius,"  who  is  followed  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  own  communion,  De  Marca, 
Valesius,  Richerius,  Pagius,  and  Schelstrate.  Othen 


*  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  2.  an.  112. 

•  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  281  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ig- 
nat  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  328.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Bccles.  Verbo 
'Hurpiapxriv.    Cave,  Anc.  Chur.  Gov.  p.  153. 

*•  Orig.  irtpl  ipxStVf  lib.  4.  c.  1. 

»  Epiphan.  H»r.  30. 

w  Cyr.  Catcch.  12.  n.  7.  «•  Theodor .  Dial.  1. 

»*  Cod.  Tbeod.  lib.  16.  tit  8.  de  Jud.  lib.  29. 

»»  Jerom.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcel,  adv.  MonUn.  t  2.  p.  128. 
Apud  DOS  apostolorum  locum  episcopi  tenent :  apud  eos 
episcopus  tertius  est.  Habent  enim  primos  de  Pepusa 
PhrygiflB  patriarcbas :  secundos  quos  appellant  cenones  * 
atque  ita  in  tertium,  id  est,  pene  ultimum  locum,  episcopi 
devolvuntur. 

^  Basnag.  Exercit  Histor.  p.  285.     Hinc  coUigi  possit, 


priscis  temporibus  nondum  episcopis  insignioribus  aiExum 
fuisse  nomen  patriarch sb. 

'^  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  2.  p.  338.    ocriAraToi  trarpiapxfu 

»  Act.  3.  p.  395. 

"  Rich.  Hist.  CoDcil.  torn.  1.  c.  2.  n.  11.  Nomen  patri 
archarum  primum  quod  sciam  usurpatum  in  synodo  Chalce- 
donensi. 

"Socrat  H.  E.  lib.5.c.  8. 

*^  Vales.  Annot.  in  Socrat 

"  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  p.  147. 

"  Baron.  Annal.  t.  1.  an.  39.  n.  16.  PeU'de  Marca,  dt 
Concord,  t  1.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  5.  Vales.  Observ.  Eccles.  lifai 
3.  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  1. 1.  c.  J.  n.  14.  Ant.  Pag.  Critic, 
an.  37.  n.  9. 
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justly  reject  this,  as  foundM  upon  no  good  author- 
ity, nor  evidenced  by  any  genuine  records  of  the 
ancieiit  church,  but  only  the  spurious  epistles  of  the 
first  popes ;  and  reckon  the  first  rise  of  patriarchs 
Do  have  been  after  the  apostolical  age,  and  some 
time  before  the  council  of  Nice.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Spalatensis**  and  Mr.  Brerewood.     The  third 
opinion  is  that  of  Balzamon,*  and  other  modem 
Greeks,  that  patriarchs  were  first  instituted  by  the 
council  of  Nice :  and  this  seems  to  be  fevoured  by 
St.  Jerom :  for  iu  his  epistle  to  Pammachius,  writing 
against  the  errors  of  John  of  Jerusalem,  he  says, 
It  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Nice,*"  that  Ceesarea 
Bhould  be  the  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  Antioch 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  East    Therefore  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  must  either  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  Ceesarea,  as  his  immediate  metropolitan, 
or  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  metropolitan  of  the 
"KbmL,     But  if  I  rightly  understand  St  Jerom,  he 
Aoes  not  mean  (as  some  mistake  him)  that  patriarchs 
liere  first  set  up  by  the  council  of  Nice :  for  then 
metropolitans  must  be  so  too;  since  he  says  the 
tame  of  them,  which  yet  every  one  knows  were  in 
die  chorcb  long  before  the  council  of  Nice.    His 
nraning  then  must  be,  that  both  metropohtans  of 
(rorinces  and  metropolitans  of  dioceses  were  in 
leing  before  the  council  of  Nice,  and  only  received 
confirmation,  or  a  canonical  establishment,  from  it 
And  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  the  Nicene  fEUhers 
nade  no  alteration  in  these  matters,  but  only  con- 
firmed the  ancient  rights  of  the  bishops  of  principal 
cities,  as  they  found  them  authorized  by  custom  be- 
fore.    For  the  words "  they  use  are,  Td  Apxaia  iOti 
€peTtir^,  **  Let  ancient  customs  still  take  place ;  so 
ai  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  shall  have  power  over  all ;   because 
snch  also  is  the  custom  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
And  accordingly  in  Antioch,  and  in  other  provinces, 
kt  the  privileges  be  preserved  to  the  churches." 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  no  new  power  is  given  to 
any  bishops,  but  only  what  ancient  custom  and 
pCBCtice  had  assigned  them.  So  that  either  i>atri- 
ardiB  were  set  up  by  custom  before  the  council  of 
Niee,"  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  as  St  Jerom 
thinks ;  or  else  not  introduced  till  afterwards.  This 
last  opinion  (notwithstanding  what  St  Jerom  says) 
is  embraced  by  the  famous  Mr.  Launoy,"  Mr.  Bas- 
aage,*  Dr.  Beverege,"  and  Dr.  Cave,"  who  think 


that  patriarchal  power  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
Nicene  canon,  nor  known  in  the  church  till  about 
the  time  of  the  second  general  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, anno  381. 

In  a  matter  so  obscure,  and  so  a^eLB. 
variously  controverted  among  learned  silutSSfJid  st 
men,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  ^*"^  !»•«»"«»• 
the  right  Ues.  Patriarchal  power  was  not  set  up 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  places.  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  were  as  early  as  any,  and  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  before  the  council  of  Nice  had  all 
EgyP^  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  under  his  jurisdiction, 
as  appears  from  the  Nicene  canons.  This  was  the 
cUcecens  .^gyptiaca^  which  consisted  of  six  large 
provinces,  four  in  Egypt,  viz.  Thebais,  Arcadia, 
Augustanica,  and  i£gyptus  properly  so  called,  Li- 
bya Inferior,  and  Libya  Superior,  which  is  Penta- 
polis. As  all  these  were  subject  to  the  prcefectw 
Augugtalii  of  Egypt,  so  they  were  likewise  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  So 
that  he  was  not  only  a  metropohtan  of  a  single 
province,  but  of  six  provinces  joined  in  one  diocese. 
But  now  the  question  is,  whether  at  this  time  he 
had  any  metropolitans  under  him  ?  For  if  he  had, 
then  he  was  properly  a  patriarch  at  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council.  As  to  this,  I  can  only  say,  that 
Epiphanitm  and  Synesius  do  expressly  mention 
archbishops  and  metropolitans  under  the  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  and  Alex- 
ander his  predecessor,  wlio  were  both  present  in  the 
council  of  Nice.  But  whether  they  mean  metro- 
politans in  the  proper  sense,  or  only  coadjutors  to 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  I  cannot  yet  deter- 
mine. I  will  recite  the  passages,  and  leave  the 
curious  and  the  learned  to  make  further  inquiry. 
Synesius  says.  The  great  Athanasius  seeing  the 
church  of  Ptolemais  had  need  of  a  bishop  that  was 
able  to  cherish  and  augment  the  small  sparks  of 
true  rehgion,  which  was  then  in  a  dwindling  con- 
dition there ;  and  finding  Siderius,  bishop  of  Pals- 
bisca,  a  man  fit  for  great  business ;  he  commanded 
him  to  remove  thence  to  Ptolemais,"  to  govern 
the  metropolitical  church  there.  And  Epiphanius," 
speaking  of  Meletius,  the  author  of  the  Meletian 
schism  before  the  council  of  Nice,  says  expressly, 
"  He  was  an  archbishop  in  Egypt,  under  Alexander, 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
first  information  against  Arius.''    This  agrees  with 


»  SpaJat.  de  Repab.  par.  1.  1.  3.  c.  12.  n.  21.  Brere- 
wood of  Patriar.  Gov.  q.  1. 

*  Balzam.  in  can.  6.  Con.  Nic. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  t.  2.  p.  178.  Ad  Alexandrinum  cpis- 
coptim  Palsstina  quid  pertinet  ?  Ni  fallor,  hoc  ibi  decerni- 
tBTf  at  Palcstinfle  metropolii  Cnsarea  sit,  et  totius  Orientii 
Aatiochia.    Aut  igitur  ad  Cesarieniiem  epitcopum  referre 

debuaiaa ; Aut  si  procul  expetendum  judicium  erat, 

Aatiochiam  potius  liters  dirigendae. 

•Coo.  Nic. can. 6. 

»  So  Dtt  Pin,  Bibliothec.  vol.  2.  p.  252     It  de  Antiq. 


Eccl.  Disciplin.  Dissert.  1.  sect.  11.  p.  37. 

"*  Launoy,  de  Rect  Interpr.  Can.  6.  Con.  Nic. 

■•  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  307. 

■*  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  2.  Con.  Constant. 

«  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  2  et  4. 

"  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph.  p.  231.  \iiL\njityav  'ABa- 
vdaiou, —  tSv  avipa  roirrov,  cvv  fiei^o<rt  -wpdyfxaviv  im't* 
T^ditoiff  Ikii  iia€riyai  KeXiv<raf,  t^u  fitirpomkiTfiv  iKKXij- 
viav  tiriTpoTrtutroirra, 

**  Epipban.  Haer.  69.  n.  3.  *0  ApxuirtirKoirm  McXi}- 
Tios  h  Kord  T^v  Alyvirrov,  turd  ik  X*^P^  *A\i^u»Spov, 
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what  he  says  of  him  in  another  place,**  "  That  he 
was  chief  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  and  next  in 
order  to  Peter  in  the  archbishopric,  being  his 
assistant,  and  administering  ecclesiastical  af&irt 
under  him.  For  there  the  custom  is,  for  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria  to  hare  the  ordering  of  eccle- 
siastical matters  throughout  all  Eg3rpt,  Thebais, 
Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoniaca,  Mareods,  and  Penta- 
polis."  So  thai  as  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had 
six  provinces  under  him,  he  seems  also  to  have  had 
subordinate  metropolitans  or  archbishops  under 
him  likewise,  as  the  archbishop  of  Lycopolis  in 
Thebais,  the  metropolitan  of  Ptolemais  in  Pentar 
poUs.  And  if  these  were  properly  metropoUtans, 
he  must  be  a  patriarch,  tmder  the  name  of  metro* 
politan  of  the  whole  Egyptian  diocese,  as  they  were 
metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces :  which 
is  the  thing  that  St  Jerom  asserts  in  reference  to 
Csssarea  and  Antioch,  that  the  one  was  the  metro- 
polis of  Palestine,  and  the  other  the  metropolis  of 
the  Oriental  diocese  j  and  this  from  ancient  custom, 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

But  however  this  be,  (for  I  deter- 
patriuchai  pownr  mluc  uotlung  positlvcly  in  this  matter,) 
!!n«ryf»«M^»uc-  the  next  age  aficnrds  us  very  pregnant 
iS'Sy&^Sii.  proofs  of  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  patriarchal  power.  The  general 
council  of  Constantinople,**  anno  381,  has  a  canon 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  several  dioceses :  so  that  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  should  only  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Egyptian  diocese :  the  bishops  of  the 
East,  the  Eastern  diocese,  reserving  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  church  of 
Antioch :  the  bishops  of  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the 
Asiatic  churches  only:  those  of  the  Pontic  diocese, 
the  Pontic  churches:  and  those  of  the  Thracian 
diocese,  the  Thracian  churches  only. 

Theodoret,*'  speaking  of  thjs  council,  says,  they 
divided  the  dioceses,  and  assigned  every  diocese  its 
proper  limits  and  jurisdiction.  And  Socrates,** 
more  expressly,  "  that  they  constituted  patriarchs, 
and  distributed  the  provinces,  so  that  no  bishops 
should  meddle  with  the  afiairs  of  another  dioc^e,  as 
was  used  to  be  done  in  times  of  persecution.  Nec- 
tarius  was  allotted  Constantinople  and  Thrace;  Hel- 
ladius,  St  Basil's  successor,  the  Pontic  diocese,''  &c. 

About  fifty  years  after  tlus,  anno  431,  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus,  where  we  find 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  la3dng  claim  to  the  power  of 
ordinations  in  the  province  of  Cyprus:  but  this 
proving  to  be  an  unjust  claim,  the  council  made  a 


decree  in  favour  of  the  Cyprian  bishops,  exempting 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Antioch,  because  by 
ancient  custom  they  always  were  exempt :  and  it 
is  added,***' that  the  same  rule  should  be  observed 
in  all  dioceses  and  provinces,  that  no  bishop  abooU 
seise  upon  any  province,  which  did  not  anciently 
belong  to  his  jurisdiction."  This  plainly  implies, 
that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  then  several  pro- 
vinces, or  a  whole  diocese,  under  lus  power ;  which 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  he  was 
only  denied  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  Cyprus, 
because  of  ancient  right  it  did  not  belong  to  him. 

About  eighteen  years  after  this,  Theodosins, 
junior,  and  Valentinian,  called  the  second  comiril 
of  Ephesus,  anno  449.  And  in  the  letter  of  sum- 
mons to  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  they  give 
him  orders  to  bring  ten  metropoUtans^  of  his 
diocese  with  him.  This  is  noted  by  Liberatus  in 
his  Breviary,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,^'  by  which  it  appears,  that  at 
this  time  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  a  great 
number  of  metrop<^tans  within  the  Egyptian  dio- 
cese, unto  lus  jurisdiction.  So  that  though  there 
be  some  dispute  concerning  the  first  rise  and  original 
of  patriarchal  power,  yet  there  remains  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  that  it  was  come  to  its  full  height  and 
establishment  in  the  time  of  the  general  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 

Therefore  the  next  inquiry  is  into 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  pa-  tim  ftmr,  a  p*. 
triarchs.  And  here  it  is  to  be  nicely  th.«m.tai«a 
observed,  that  the  power  of  patriarchs  cSLS^^hL 
was  not  one  and  the  same  precisely  jwjp-oi^f"***- 
in  all  churches,  but  differed  according 
to  the  different  customs  of  places  and  countries,  or 
according  as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  kings  and  councilfl 
to  bestow  greater  privileges  on  them.  The  patri- 
(irch  of  Constantinople,  when  he  was  first  advanced 
by  the  second  general  council,  had  only  the  single 
diocese  of  Thrace  assigned  him^  for  the  exercise 
of  lus  jurisdiction ;  but  in  the  next  age  he  was 
grown  to  be  a  sort  of  patriarch  over  the  patriaxcha 
of  Ephesus  and  Coesarea  in  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic 
dioceses,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  those  two  ex« 
archs  (no  doubt)  at  first,  paying  a  deference  to  the 
exarch  of  the  rojral  city,  which,  advancing  into  a 
custom,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  canon  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  sixteenth  session  of 
that  council,  there  is  a  long  debate  about  this  mat- 
ter, the  pope's  legates  warmly  stickling  against  it ; 
but  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  two  dioceses  of  Asia 


*  Har.  68.  Meletian.  n.  1.    '0  MiXih-ot  tww  Kuvrd  t^iv 
AtyvwToif  irpo^Kmv,  Kal  dtvnptumv  t«  TliTpw,  xard  riiv 

••  Con.  C.  Pol.  can.  2. 
»»  Theod.  Ep.  86.  ad  Flav.  t.  3.  p  963. 
"  Socrat.   H.  £.  lib.  5.  c.  8.     nrarpUpxw  KmBlvnt- 
9aif,  &c. 


*  Con.  Ephes.  1.  Act  7.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

^  Liberal.  Brcviar.  c.  12.  Imperator  dirigens  tacram 
Diotcoro  in  Alexandriam,  pracepit,  ut  cum  decern  metro- 
politanit  episcopia,  quos  voluiiaet,  ipte  eligeret,  et  venirvt 
Ephesum. 

«  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  C.  t  4.  p.  ICXK 

«Con.  Const.  Lean.  2. 
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i  Fbntiu  then  in  council,  together  with  Thaks- 
in Imhop  of  Ccesarea,  and  exarch  of  the  Pontic 
» with  one  voice  declaring,  that  the  bishop 
at  CoDstiintinople  had,  by  long  custom  and  pre- 
Mnpckm,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ordaining  metro- 
pojitaiw  in  those  two  dioceses,  as  weU  as  that  of 
llmee ;  it  was  decreed,  that  this  priTilege  should 
be  eontiniied  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  bishop  of 
EoHie^s  intercession  against  it^  Also  by  two  canons 
of  that  ooqndl  he  is  allowed  to  receive  appeals^ 
from  the  exarchs  of  those  dioceses,  because  his 
tlnoiie  was  in  the  royal  city.  And  in  such  parts  of 
those  dioceses,  as  were  chiefly  in  die  hands  of  bar- 
bfiaiw,  he  is  antluNized  by  another  canon  ^  to  or- 
lain  all  the  bishops,  which  in  other  parts  was  the 
lole  privilege  of  the  metropolitans.  Theodoret^ 
observes  even  of  Chrysostom  himself,  before  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  exercised  this  power 
over  all  the  three  dioceses.  For  he  says,  '*  His 
care  extended  not  only  over  Constantinople  and 
Thrace,  which  consisted  of  six  provinces,  but  over 
Asia  and  Pontus,  each  of  which  had  eleven  civil 
pnetors  in  them."  We  are  not  therefore  to  take  an 
otimate  of  patriarchal  power  from  the  growing 
greatness  of  Constantinople,  but  to  distinguish  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  some  patriarchs  above  others, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  understand  the  power  of 
each. 

For  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
TWMtiwIciior  had  also  some  preroiratives,  which 
p^jgpryq'MM'  no  other  patriarch  besides  himself  en- 
joyed. Such  was  the  right  of  conse- 
oatiag  and  ap^oving  every  single  bishop  through- 
out aU  the  provinces  of  his  diocese.  This  privilege 
WIS  not  allowed  even  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  very 
ame  plaee  where  they  give  him  power  to  conse- 
oste  the  metropolitans  of  three  whole  dioceses,  deny 
bim  the  privilege  of  consecrating  the  sufiragan 
Itthopa  of  those  metropolitans ;  and  reserve  it  as  an 
aneient  right  of  each  metropoHtan,' with  a  synod  of 
his  provincial  bishops,  to  consecrate  all  the  bishops 
vithin  his  province,  the  archbishops  of  Constanti- 
nople neither  being  consulted,  nor  having*'  any 
hand  in  those  ordinations.  But  it  was  otherwise 
it  Alexandria.  For  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
whilst  he  was  only  a  metropolitan,  had  the  ordina- 

tifln  nf  aU  th<>  hiKhnpft  nf  fho   «iy  pmvinnAg  nf  flio 
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same  diocese  when  he  came  to  be  a  patriarch,  he 
continued  his  ancient  custom  of  ordaining  all  the 
bishops  throughout  the  six  provinces,  notwith- 
standing that  new  metropolitans  were  set  up  in 
them.  And  in  this  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
diffi:red  from  all  others :  for  in  all  other  dioceses 
the  metropolitans  had  the  right  of  ordisdning  their 
suffiragan  bishops,  which  here  the  patriarch  retain- 
ed to  himself,  as  an  ancient  branch  of  his  metropo- 
litical  power.  I  know  indeed  a  very  learned  *  per- 
son is  of  a  different  opinion :  he  says,  '*  The  bishop 
of  Alexandria  was  rather  a  loser  by  being  made  a 
patriarch :  for  now,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
church  policy,  the  ordination  of  suffragan  bishops, 
which  before  belonged  entirely  to  him,  was  devolved 
upon  the  several  metropolitans  under  him."  But 
this  assertion  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that 
patriarchal  rights  were  exactly  the  same  in  all 
places ;  which,  from  the  instance  I  have  given  oi 
Constantinople,  appears  to  be  otherwise;  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Ceesarca  had  not  the 
ordination  of  their  own  metropolitans,  but  they 
were  all  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
And  as  to  the  case  of  Alexandria,  it  appears  from 
Synesius,  who  was  himself  metropolitan  of  Ptole- 
mais,  that  the  ordination  not  only  of  the  metropoli- 
tans, but  of  all  the  sufiragan  bishops  throughout  the 
whole  district  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  be- 
longed still  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  For  in 
a  letter  to  Theophilus,  acquainting  him  how  he  and 
two  other  bishops  had  met  at  Olbiee  to  make  choice 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  one  Antonius  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  people ;  he  adds,^  that  yet 
there  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  was  more 
necessary  than  all,  viz.  his  sacred  hand  to  consecrate 
him.  Which  shows,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
still  retained  his  ancient  right  of  consecrating  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian  diocese. 
In  other  dioceses,  the  patriarch's 
power  was  chiefly  seen  in  the  ordina^  ^.-^i^ 
tion  or  confirmation  of  all  the  metro-  JX?luh«''iS.** 
politans  that  were  under  him.  This  dioc«»,  and  twriv* 
appears  from  the  lorecited  canons'*  of  from»<ikic««» 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  several 
of  Justinian's  Novels ;  one  of  which**  takes  notice 
of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople's  ordaining  all  the 
metropolitans  under  him;  and  another  gives  the 


Egyptian  diocese,  being  the  sole  and  only  metropo- 
fitui  in  all  those  provinces:   and  having  but  the 

"  Coo.  Chalced.  can.  28.  et  Act.  16.  per  tot 

«•  IlmL  can.  9  ct  17.  ^  Coo.  Chal.  can.  28. 

*  ThMd.  Hitt.  Eccl  lib.  5.  c.  28. 

*  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  in  fin.  Etiam  nihil  communi- 
cast*  in  illoruin  ordinationibui  archiepiscopo  regia  Con- 
itantinopolis. 

«  Dr.  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  4.  p.  159. 

*  Synei.  £p.  76.  ad  Theoph.  jy^v  Iti  Jt 7,  to!;  Kvptord. 
r9¥  fu¥  Toi,  tnt  2ipa«  oov  X*>P<^- 


then  newly  advanced  to  patriarchal  dignity  by  Jus- 
tinian, because  it  was  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

••  Con.  Chalc.  can.  28.  et  Act  16. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  7.  c.  1. 

"  Justin.  Nov.  131.  c.  Z,  Per  tempos  beatissimum  Jus- 
tinianse  Primse  patrin  nostrsB  archiepiscopum  habere  tem- 
per sub  sua  jurisdictione  episcopos  provinciarum  Dacias 
Mediterraneae,  et  Daciee  Ripensis,  et  Privalis,  (aL  Tribal- 
lise,)  et  Dardania*,  et  Mysias  superioris,  et  Pannoniae :  et 
ab  eo  hoe  ordinari,  ipsum  vero  a  proprio  ordinari  concilio. 
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And  that  this  was  a  peculiar  privilege  of  patriarchs, 
appears  further  from  one  of  the  Arabic  canons  pub- 
lished by  Turrian,  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene 
Canons,  which  were  invented  after  the  name  of 
patriarchs  was  well  known  in  the  church.  The 
36th  of  these  canons,  speaking  of  the  catholic  of 
Ethiopia,"  who  was  no  patriarch,  but  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  says.  He  shall  not  have 
power  to  ordain  archbishops,  as  patriarchs  have ; 
because  he  hath  not  the  power  or  honour  of  a 
patriarch. 

It  was  therefore  the  prerogative  of  patriarchs 
(those  of  Ephesus  and  Cssarea  only  excepted)  to 
ordain  the  metropolitans  under  them:  but  they 
themselves  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  diocesan  sy- 
nod, as  Justinian's  forecited  Novel**  informs  us. 
And  this  was  called  the  canonical  ordination  of  a 
patriarch.  For  so  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
in  their  synodical  epistle  to  the  western  bishops, 
prove  the  ordination  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
(who  presided  over  all  the  Eastern  diocese,"  as  The- 
odoret  says,)  to  be  canonical,  because  he  was  or- 
dained not  only  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  but 
r^c  'AvaroXur^c  iuHKfi<rtwct  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
Eastern  diocese"  synodically  met  together. 

2.  The  next  privilege  of  patriarchs 
A  2nd  priTiirg*     was,  thc  powcr  of  convening  their 

wa«,  to  call  dioeeMn  ,.  i      i.      i  ... 

•rnod^i  pnaid9  mctropolltans  and  all  the  provincial 
bishops  to  a  diocesan  synod;  which 
privilege  was  founded  upon  the  same  canons  that 
granted  metropolitans  authority  to  summon  provin- 
cial synods,  and  preside  in  them.  For  by  just 
analogy,  the  patriarch  was  to  have  the  same  power 
over  the  metropolitans,  that  they  had  over  their 
provincial  bishops.  And  therefore  Theodoret," 
speaking  of  his  own  attendance  at  the  synods  of 
his  patriarch  at  Antioch,  says,  he  did  it  in  obedience 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  which  make  him  tf  cri- 
minal that  is  summoned  to  a  synod,  and  refuses  to 
pay  his  attendance  at  it 

3.  Another  privilege  of  patriarchs 
A  sni%riTflc«>>  was,  the  power  of  receiving  appeals 

meti^SLand    ffom    mctropoHtaus  and   provincial 

proTincial  ByiKxU.  *  ,  * 

synods,  and  reversmg  their  decrees,  if 
they  were  found  faulty.  If  any  bishop  or  clergy- 
man have  a  controversy  with  the  metropolitan  of 
his  province,  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  exarch  of 
the  diocese,  says  the  council  of  Chalcedon,"  in  one 
canon :  and  in  another,"  If  any  man  is  injured  by 


his  own  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  let  him  bring  ha 
cause  before  the  exarch  of  the  diocese,  or  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  These  canons  are  adopted  into 
the  civil  law,  and  confirmed  by  imperial  edicts.  For 
by  one  of  Justinian's  constitutions,"  the  patriarch 
is  to  receive  appeals  from  a  provincial  synod,  and 
give  a  final  determination  to  all  causes  that  are  re- 
gularly brought  before  him :  and  the  regular  way 
of  proceeding  is  there  specified,  which  is,  that  no 
man  shall  bring  his  cause  first  before  the  patriarch, 
but  first  befbre  his  own  bishop,  then  before  the  me* 
tropolitan,  after  that  before  a  provincial  synod,  and 
last  of  all  before  the  patriarch,  from  whose  judg- 
ment there  lay  no  appeal  The  same  is  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  other  laws"  of  that  emperor, 
which  need  not  here  be  recited. 

4.  As  patriarchs  might  receive  ap- 
peals  firom  metropolitans,  so  they  had  u»\^JtS?^ 
pQwer  to  inquire  into  their  administra-  [SS^f^^!^! 
tion,  and  correct  and  censure  them,  {^ 
in  case  of  heresy,  or  misdemeanor,  or  •**'*^"*~- 
any  mal-administration,  which  made  them  liable  by 
the  canons  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Justinian 
made  an  express  law  to  this  purpose,"  That  if  any 
clergyman  was  accused  in  point  of  faith,  or  morals, 
or  transgression  of  the  sacred  canons ;  if  he  was  a 
bishop,  he  should  be  examined  before  his  metropo- 
litan ;  but  if  he  was  a  metropolitan,  then  before  the 
archbishop,  that  is,  the  patriarch  to  whom  he  was 
subject  By  virtue  of  this  power  Chrysostom  de- 
posed Gerontius,"  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia :  and 
Atticus  decided  a  controversy  between  Theodosius 
and  Agapetus,"  who  contended  about  the  throne  of 
Synada,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana :  and 
it  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  of  the  like 
nature  out  of  the  ancient  councils,  which  concurred 
with  the  patriarchs  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Nor  did  this  power  extend  only  over  metropoli- 
tans, but  over  their  sufiragan  bishops  also.  For 
though  every  provincial  bishop  was  to  be  tried  by 
his  own  metropolitan  and  a  provincial  synod,  yet 
in  case  they  were  negligent  and  remiss  in  executing 
the  canons  against  delinquents,  the  patriarch  had 
power  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  cognizance, 
and  censure  any  bishop  within  the  limits  of  his  ju- 
risdiction. Thus  Sozomen"  observes  of  Chrysos- 
tom, that  at  one  visitation  at  Ephesus  he  deposed 
thirteen  bishops  of  Asia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  for 
simony,  and  such  other  corrupt  practices.     This 


"  Con.  Nicen.  Arab.  c.  36.  Nod  tamea  jus  habeat  con- 
stituendi  archiepiscopos,  ut  habet  patriarcha;  tiquidem  qoq 
habet  patriarchie  hoaorem  et  potestatem. 

M  Novel.  131.  Iptum  vero  (patriarcham)  a  proprio  ordi- 
nari  concilio. 

"Theod.  H.E.  Iib.5.  c.  23. 

*•  Ck)n.  ConsUnt.  Ep.  ad  Occident,  ap.  Theod.  H.  E.  lib. 
5.  c.  P. 

"  Theod.  Ep.  81.  ••  Con.  Chalced.  can.  9. 

••  Ibid.  can.  17.  •  Cod.  Just  lib.  1.  tit.  4.  c.  29. 


«  Just.  Novel  123.  c.  22.     Phot.  Nomocan.  tit  9.  c.  1. 

"  Novel.  37.  c.  5.  Quoties  quidam  sacerdotum  accw^a- 
buntur  vel  de  fide,  aut  turpi  vita,  aut  ob  aliquid  aliud  con* 
tra  sacros  canones  admissum ;  si  quidera  episcopus  est  is  qui 
accusatus  est,  ejus  metropolitanus  examinet  ea  qiue  dicta 
sunt:  si  vero  metropolitanus  sit,  ejus  beatissimus  archiepis- 
copus  sub  quo  def^it. 

"Soiom.  H.E.  lib.  8.  c.  6. 

••Socrat.  H.  E.lib.  7.  c.3. 

•  Soiom.  H.  E.  lib.  8.  c.  6 
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^»  done  in  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  held  at 
%hesi]8,  anno  401,  as  Valesius"  and  Da  Pin  ob- 
■op^  out  of  PalladiuF,  who  mentions  the  same  thing, 
tfciMgh  he  speaks  but  of  six  bishops  then  deposed. 
-f^^t  ,^  5.  The  patriarch  had  power  to  de- 

rlS^r*S^[Et  legate  or  send  a  metropolitan  into 
tSfSS^Sr  any  part  of  his  diocese,  as  his  com- 
^*^  missioner,  to  hear  and  determine  ec- 

denastical  causes  in  his  name.  At  least  it  was 
so  in  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  where  Synesius  was  hi- 
liiop.  For  in  one  of  his  epistles,*'  writing  to  Theo- 
pbfloi,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  tells  him  what  a 
fifficoit  task  he  had  put  upon  him,  when  he  sent 
)am  through  an  enemy's  country,  to  Hydrax  and 
Msdnsca,  two  villages  in  the  confines  of  Libya,  to 
determine  a  dispute  that  was  risen  there  about  erect- 
ing those  places  into  bishops*  sees  :  But,  says  he, 
tbere  lies  a  necessity  upon  me,  v6fu>v  riytU^cu,  to  take 
eroj  thing  for  a  law  that  is  enjoined  me  by  the 
ihrotie  of  Alexandria. 

6.  And  as  the  metropolitans  did 
every  thing  that  was  canonically  en- 
joined them  by  the  patriarch,  so  they 
mm^tgtmf^mt  ^^  nothing  of  any  great  moment 
without  him;  paying  the  same  de- 
ftienee  to  him«  that  the  canons  obliged  their  suf- 
bgans  to  pay  to  them.  This  at  least  was  the  cus- 
tom <^  Bgypty  as  appears  from  a  noted  passage 
idated  in  die  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,* 
tbere  we  find,  that  when  Pope  Leo's  epistle  against 
iotyches  was  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  in 
eooncil,  the  Egyptian  bishops  then  present  refused 
to  do  it,  because  they  had  then  no  patriarch,  and  it 
ns  not  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  without  the  con- 
loit  of  a  patriarch,  by  the  rule  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  which  orders  all  the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian 
fioeese  to  follow  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
do  nothing  without  him.  This  they  pleaded  in 
aRmdl,  and  their  plea  was  accepted,  and  a  decree* 
ineacd  In  their  &vour  upon  it.  That  since  this  was 
the  eostom  of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  to  do  nothing 
rfdiis  nature'  without  the  consent  and  authority  of 
tkir  archbishop,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
iid»cribe  till  a  new  archbishop  was  chosen. 

7.  It  was  the  patriarch's  office  to 

publish  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
laws,  which  concerned  the  church,  and 
to  take  care  for  the  dispersion  and 
"'  publication  of  them  in  all  churches  of 

dieir  diocese.  The  method  is  prescribed  by  Justi- 
aian  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  sixth  Novel:  "The 
patziarchs  of  every  diocese  shall  publish  these  our 
kws  in  their  respective  churches,  and  notify  them 
to  the  metropolitans  under  them.    The  metropoU- 


■  V«l«.  Not.  in  loc.  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  vol.  3,  Vit.  Chrys. 

«S7iu».Kp.67.p.206. 

"  Cooc  Chalced.  Act.  4.  p.  512,  5ia 


tans  likewise  shall  publish  them  in  their  metropo- 
htical  churches,  and  make  them  known  to  the  bi- 
shops under  them ;  that  so  they  may  publish  them 
in  their  respective  churches,  and  no  one  be  left 
ignorant  in  our  whole  empire  of  what  we  have 
enacted  for  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ"  See  also  Novel  42,  directed 
to  Menas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  concluding 
in  the  same  tenor. 

8.  Synesius  observes  another  privi- 
lege in  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,     Th^M^ }riTii««t. 
which  was,  that  in  the  exercise  of  dis-  t^tdSou  ptSi 

urch't  tliwiliiikiH. 

cipline  upon  great  criminals  and  scan- 
dalous offenders,  a  peculiar  deference  was  paid  to 
the  patriarch,  by  reserving  their  absolution  to  his 
wisdom  and  discretion.  As  he  gives  an  instance  in 
one  Lamponianus  a  presbyter,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated for  abusing  Jason  his  fellow  pres- 
byter. "  Though,"  says  he,**  "  he  expressed  his  re- 
pentance with  tears,  and  the  people  interceded  for 
him ,  yet  I  refused  to  absolve  him,  but  remitted  him 
over  for  that  to  the  sacred  see  :  only  assuming  this 
to  myself,  that  if  the  man  should  happen  to  be  in 
manifest  danger  of  death,  any  presbyter  that  was 
present  should  receive  him  into  commimion  by  my 
order.  For  no  man  shall  go  excommunicate  out 
of  the  world  by  me.  But  in  case  he  recovered,  he 
should  still  be  liable  to  the  former  penalty,  and  ex- 
pect the  ratification  of  his  pardon  from  your  divine 
and  courteous  souL"  But  whether  this  respect 
was  paid  by  all  metropoUtans  to  their  patriarch  in 
every  diocese,  I  have  not  yet  observed. 

9.  The  last  privilege  of  patriarchs 

was,  that  they  were  orifrinally  all  co-     Ttw  gmter  patn- 

..        ^  ,    .      ,  1       .      /  archt  »T»olut«  and 

ordinate  and  mdependent  of  one  an-  indeoeodnitor  om 

*■  anotncr. 

Other.  I  speak  now  of  them  as  they 
were  at  their  first  institution :  for  after  ages,  and 
councils,  and  emperors,  made  great  alteration  in 
this  matter.  At  first  learned  men*'  reckon  there 
were  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  patriarchs  in  the 
church,  that  is,  one  in  every  capital  city  of  each  dio- 
cese of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria over  the  Egyptian  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch  over  the  Eastern  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Ephesus  over  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Cssarea  in  Cappadocia  over  the  Pontic  diocese; 
Thessalonica  in  Macedon  or  Illyricum  Orientale, 
Sirmium  in  Ill3rricum  Occidentale,  Rome  in  the 
Roman  prsefecture,  Milan  in  the  Italian  diocese, 
Carthage  in  Africa,  Lyons  in  France,  Toledo  in 
Spain,  and  York  in  the  diocese  of  Britain.  The 
greatest  part  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  real  patriarchs, 
and  independent  of  one  another,  till  Rome  by  en- 
croachment, and  Constantinople  by  law,  got  them- 


•  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  30.  ex  Act.  4. 

»•  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  215. 

*i  Brerewood,  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1. 
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selves  made  superior  to  some  of  their  neighbours, 
who  became  subordinate  and  subject  unto  them. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  Britannic  churches,  as 
also  the  African  and  Italian  diocese,  and  thdr  long 
contests  with  Rome,  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  yield  obedience  to  her,  are  largely  set  forth  by 
several  of  our  learned  writers"  in  particular  dis- 
courses on  this  subject  I  only  here  note,  that  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Ceesarea,  and  Constantinople,  were  never  subject  to 
Rome,  but  maintained  the  ancient  hberty  which  the 
canons  gave  them.  For  though  Cssarea  and  Ephe- 
sus were  made  subordinate  to  die  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  any  one  might  appeal  from  them  to 
him ;  yet  the  appeal  was  to  be  carried  no  farther," 
unless  it  were  to  a  general  council.  Which  shows 
the  independency  of  ttie  greater  patriarchs  one  of 
another. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Th?i^tril^h  of   had  also  the  honourable  title  of  cecu- 

Conntantinople  die  .      ,  .  i  a    •         i         • 

nuifd  with  (h«  tiik  menical,  or  umversal  patriarch,  given 

Of  oMumoniral,  and  «^««  ^j»i 

bk  rhurrhti«a or    him ;  probably  m  regard  of  the  great 


Some  here  may  be  desirous  to  know, 

what  authority  those  patriarchs  had    or  J 

in  the  church  after  their  sulxHrdination  mthmj^ 
to  the  other.    There  are  who  tell  us  i^ 


extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  Thus  Jus- 
tinian styles  Menas,  Epiphanius,  and  Anthemius, 
archbishops  and  (Bcumenical  patriarchs,  in  several 
of  his  rescripts  ;^*  and  Leo  gives  the  same  title  to 
Stephen,  archbishop  and  universal  patriarch,  in 
ten  laws"  one  after  another.  So  that  it  was  no 
such  new  thing  as  Pope  Gregory  made  it,  for  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  styled  oecumenical 
bishop :  for  that  title  was  given  him  by  law  many 
years  before,  even  from  the  time  oi  Justinian ;  and 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  history  to  date  the  original  of 
that  title  from  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  which  was  in 
use  at  least  a  whole  century  before.  But  Justinian 
in  another  rescript  goes  a  little  fruther,  and"  says 
expressly,  that  Constantinople  was  the  head  of  all 
churches.  Which  is  as  much  as  ever  any  council 
allowed  to  Rome,  that  is,  a  supremacy  in  its  own 
diocese,  and  a  precedency  of  honour  in  regard  that 
it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  empire.  Equal  privi- 
leges are  granted  to  Constantinople  upon  the  same 
ground,  because  it  was  New  Rome,  and  the  ro3^seat, 
as  the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon,'' 
with  some  others,  word  it  So  that  they  had  privi- 
leges of  honour,  and  privileges  of  power;  the  first 
of  which  were  peculiar  to  those  two  sees ;  the  other, 
in  a  great  measure  common  to  them  and  all  other 
patriarchal  churches,  except  those  of  Ephesus  and 
Ceesarea,  which,  as  I  have  often  observed,  were  le- 
gally made  subordinate  to  that  of  Constantinople. 


that  they  were  sunk  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  metropolitans  again  by  the  council  of  C 
cedon :  but  that  is  a  mistaJce :  for,  first,  They  reU 
the  name  of  exarchs  of  the  diocese  still,  and  so 
scribed  themselves  in  all  councils.  As  in  the  s 
general  council,  Theodoret  subscribes  himself  nu 
pohtan  of  Ephesus  and  exarch  of  the  Asiatic 
eese ; "  and  Philalethes,  metropolitan  of  Cssarea 
exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese.  Secondly,  The} 
ways  sat  and  voted  in  general  councils  next  im 
diately  after  the  five  great  patriarchs,  Rome,  C 
standnople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  JerusaJ 
who  by  the  canons"  had  precedence  of  all  the  i 
Next  to  these,  before  all  the  metropolitans,  the 
shops  of  Ephesus  and  Cssarea  took  place,  as  i 
be  seen  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  fourth  and  si 
general  councils.**  Thirdly,  They  had  powei 
receive  appeals  from  metropolitans,  which  is  evic 
from  the  same  canons  of  Chalcedon,  which  gi 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  power  to  take 
peals  from  them.  So  that  they  were  not  mere  t 
lar  patriarchs,  as  some  in  after  ages,  but  had 
power  as  well  as  the  name ;  the  right  of  ordaii 
metropolitans  and  receiving  ultimate  appeals  ( 
excepted.  But  how  long  they  or  any  others  retai 
their  power,  is  not  my  business  here  any  fiirthe 
inquire. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OP  THE  *AYTOKE«AAOI. 

Among  other  titles  which  were  an- 
ciently given  to  some  certain  bishops,  J^,  ^^i. 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  name  "^''««^^'' 
abroKi^aXoL,  absolute  and  independent  bish< 
which  was  not  the  name  of  any  one  sort  of  bish 
but  given  to  several  upon  difierent  reasons, 
first,  before  the  setting  up  of  patriarchs,  all  me 
politans  were  a<Toci^o^  ordering  the  ufbin 
their  own  province  with  their  provincial  bish< 
and  being  accoimtable  to  no  superior  but  a  syi 
and  that  in  case  of  heresy,  or  some  great  ci 
committed  against  religion  and  the  rules  of 
church. 


"  Brercwood,  Fair.  Crov.  qu.  2  et  a   Cave,  Anc.  Ch. 
Gov.  c.  5. 

^  See  the  authorities  cited  before,  tect.  14. 
'«  See  Justin.  Novel.  7. 16. 42. 
«  Leo,  Imp.  Constit.  Novel.  2,  3,  &c. 
^  Just.  Cod.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  c.  24.    Constantinopolitaiia  ec- 
clesia  omnium  aliarum  est  caput 


^  Con.  Const,  can.  3.    Con.  Chalced.   can.  28.    i 
TrulL  can.  36.  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  2. 
»■  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  18. 

*•  See  Cone.  Trull,  can.  36  et  Justin.  Novel.  1.31.  c. 
•»  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  1  et  3.  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  la 
w  Con.  Chalc.  can.  9  et  17. 
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And  even  after  the  advancement  of 
patriarchs,  several  metropc^tans  con- 
fwp  tinned  thus  independent;  receiving 
gjM^ttwwtrf  their  ordination  from  their  own  pro- 
■j*J5*2l.  ▼M*cial  sjrnod,  and  not  from  any  pa- 
tmrehi  teiminating  all  controversies 
fa  thdr  own  qrnods,  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
pall to  any  superior,  except  a  general  counciL  Bal- 
Mbmh  Tcckons  among  this  sort  oi  a^rod^M  the 
■etfopolitansofBulgana,*  Cyprus,  and  Iberia.  And 
hm  observation  is  certainly  true  of  the  two  last,  who 
pptie  only  metropolitans,  yet  independent  of  any  pa- 
trisicfaal  or  superior  power.  For  though  the  bishop 
i£  AntiDch  laid  claim  to  the  ordination  of  the  Cy- 
prima  hkhops  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  yet  the 
■imnril,  upon  hearing  the  case,  determined  against 
inn*  milting  a  decree,*  That  whereas  it  never  had 
wen  the  eostom  for  the  bishop  of  Antioch  to  ordain 
M»9p8  in  Cyprus,  the  Cyprian  bishops  should  retain 
heir  rights  inviolable,  and  according  to  canon  and 
iBcieiit  custom  ordain  bishops  among*  themselves. 
Uid  this  was  again  repeated  and  confirmed  by  the 
RMmeil  of  Trullo,'  even  after  the  Cypriots  were 
Invcn  into  another  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 

Otben*  observe  the  same  privilege  in  the  Iberian 
liiiD^lies,  now  commonly  called  Georgians;  that 
intf  never  were  subject  either  to  the  patriarch  of 
CSontaoitiiio^  or  any  other ;  but  all  their  bishops, 
beiii|^  eighteen  in  number,  profess  absolute  obe- 
^ienee  to  their  own  metropoUtan,  without  any  other 
higher  dependence  or  relation. 

And  this  was  the  case  of  the  Armenian  churches 
ift  the  time  of  Photius,  as  appears  frt>m  an  ancient 
Greek  noHUa  epiBoopatuwn,  cited  by  Peter  de  Marca,' 
vhich  saya  it  was  an  a^odfaXoc,  and  not  subject 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  honoured  with 
iadependenee  in  respect  to  St  Gregory  of  Armenia, 
(lieir  first  apostle. 

And  this  was  also  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Bri- 
tannic church,  before  the  coming  of  Austin  the 
W&okf  when  the  seven  British  bishops,  which  were 
all  that  were  then  remaining,  paid  obedience  to  the 
indibishop  of  Caer-Leon,  and  acknowledged  no 
'  in  spirituals  above  him.  As  Dinothus,  the 
[  abbot  of  Bangor,  told  Austin'  in  the  name 
d  tH  the  Britannic  churches,  that  they  owed  no 
sdaer  obedienee  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  than  they  did 
to  every  godly  Christian,  to  love  every  one  in  his 
degree  in  perfect  charity :  other  obedience  than  this 
they  knew  none  due  to  him  whom  he  named  pope, 
&c    But  they  were  under  the  government  of  the 


bishop  of  Caer-Leon  upon  Uske,  who  was  their 
overseer  under  Grod. 

Besides  all  these,  there  was  yet  a  ^^^^^^ 
third  sort  of  ain-oKi^aXoi,  which  were  JtiSlSoAoL'' 
such  bishops  as  were  subject  to  no  SSJSSbjStliio 
metropolitan,  but  immediately  under  ^.Tfcii? 
the  patriarch  of  the  diocese,  who  was  '^'^ 
to  them  instead  of  a  metropolitan.  Thus  for 
instance,  in  the  patriarchate  or  large  diocese  of 
Constantinople,  the  ancient  Notitia,  published  by 
Leunclavius,^  reckons  thirty-nine  such  bishops 
throughout  the  several  provinces  :  that  published 
by  Dr.  Beverege*  counts  them  forty-one,  and  the 
Notitia  in  Carolus  k  Sancto  Paulo*  augments  the 
number  to  forty-six.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem  is 
said**  to  have  had  twenty-live  such  bishoprics  in 
his  patriarchate,  and  the  bishop  of  Antioch  sixteen, 
as  Nilus  Doxopatrius,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, in  his  book  of  the  patriarchal  sees,  informs  us. 
But  what  time  this  sort  of  independent  bishoprics 
were  first  set  up  in  the  church,  is  not  certain :  for 
the  earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is  in  the  JVb- 
tUia  of  the  emperor  Leo  Sapiens,  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  where  they  are  called  archbishoprics, 
as  in  some  other  NotiMi  they  are  called  metropo- 
litical  sees;  though  both  these  names  were  but 
titular,  for  they  had  no  suffi-agan  bishops  under 
them. 

Yalesius  mentions  another  sort  of 
a^TodfoXoi,  which  were  such  bishops  a  fourth  Mrt  of 
Sb  were  wholly  independent  of  all  **'^'* 
others :  as  they  had  no  suffi'agans  under  them,  so 
neither  did  they  acknowledge  any  superior  above 
them,  whether  metropolitan,  or  patriarch,  or  any 
other  whatsoever.  Of  this  sort  he  reckons  the  bi- 
shops of  Jerusalem"  before  they  were  advanced  to 
patriarchal  dignity :  but  in  this  instance  he  plainly 
mistakes,  and  contradicts  St  Jerom,  who  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  Cesarea,  as  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Palestine,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  metro- 
politan of  the  whole  East,  as  has  been  noted  in  the 
last  chapter.  If  there  were  any  such  bishops  as  he 
speaks  of,  they  must  be  such  as  the  bishop  of  Tomis 
in  Scythia,  who,  as  Sozomen"  notes,  was  the  only 
bishop  of  all  the  cities  of  that  province :  so  that 
he  could  neither  have  any  sufiragans  under  him, 
nor  metropolitan  above  him.  But  such  instances 
are  very  rare,  and  we  scarce  meet  with  such  an- 
other example  in  all  the  history  of  the  church.  I 
have  now  completed  the  account  of  primitive  bi- 
shops, and  showed  the  distinctions  which  were 


1  Bakam.  in  Con.  CoastaiL  1.  can.  2. 
*CoB.  Bphet.  Act.  7.  Decret.  deCypr.  Epit. 

*  Cob.  Trail  can.  38. 

*  Bierevood,  Enqnir.  c.  18.  Chytraus  de  Statu  Eccles.  &c. 

•  Marca,  de  Primat  n.  27.  p.  122. 

•  Spehoan.  Con.  Brit  an.  GUI.  1. 1.  p.  lOa 


">  Lennclav.'jus.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  I.  lib.  2.  p.  88. 

•  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t.  2.  Not  in  can.  36.  Concil.  TniU. 

*  Car.  a  S.  Paulo,  Append,  ad  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  10. 
**  Nilus  Doxopatr.  ap.  le  Moyne  Varia  Sacra,  t  1. 

"  Valet.  Not  in  Euieb.  lib.  5.  c.  23.   See  chap.  17.  sect  7 
"  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 
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among  them  in  the  external  polity  of  the  church  : 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  therefore  to  consider 
the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  which  is  that  of 
presbyters. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OP   PRESBTTER8. 


^         The  name,  irptafiifrtpott  presbyters  or 
The  mwDiM  of    eldcrs,  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the 

th«  nunt  pmoytcXi  ' 

Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  it  commonly  signifies  rulers  and  go- 
vernors, being  (as  St  Jerom'  notes)  a  name  of 
office  and  dignity,  and  not  a  mere  indication  of 
men's  age :  for  elders  were  chosen,  not  by  their  age, 
but  by  their  merits  and  wisdom.  So  that,  as  a 
senator  among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in 
our  own  language,  signifies  a  person  of  such  an 
order  and  station,  without  any  regard  to  his  age ;  in 
like  manner,  a  presbyter  or  elder  in  the  Christian 
church,  is  one  who  is  ordained  to  a  certain  office, 
and  authorized  by  his  quality,  not  by  his  age,  to 
discharge  the  several  duties  of  that  office  and  sta- 
tion wherein  he  is  placed. 

g^j^  ^  And  in  this  large,  extensive  sense, 

.hi?r£SlSJ  "•  it  is  readily  granted  by  all,  that  bi- 
edicd  prcsbrtm.  gjjQpg  ^Tc  somctimcs  called  presbyters 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  apostles  themselves 
do  not  refuse  the  title.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  both  ancient* 
and  modem,"  that  presbyters  were  sometimes  called 
bishops,  whilst  the  bishops  that  were  properly  such 
were  distinguished  by  other  titles,  as  that  of  chief 
priests  and  apostles,  &c.,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  there  evinced  that  they  who  maintained  this 
identity  of  names,  did  not  thence  infer  an  identity 
of  offices,  but  always  esteemed  bishops  and  pres- 
byters to  be  distinct  orders. 

g^^  J  Here  then,  taking  presbyters  in  the 

v^SwJS^^p^i  Strictest  sense,  for  those  only  of  the 
•*  **"**•  second  order,  we  must  first  inquire  into 

their  originaL  The  learned  Dr.  Hammond*  ad- 
vances an  opinion  about  this  matter,  which  is  some- 
thing singular :  he  asserts,  that  in  Scripture  times 
the  name  of  presbjrters  belonged  principally,  if  not 


alone,  to  bishops ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence, 
that  any  of  this  second  order  were  then  instituted, 
though  soon  after,  he  thinks,  before  the  writing  cf 
Ignatius's  Epistles,  there  were  such  instituted  in  aft 
churches.  The  authorities  he  builds  upon  aie 
Clemens  Romanus  and  Epiphanius,  who  say,  that 
in  some  churches  at  first  there  were  bishops  ani 
deacons,  without  any  presbyters.  But  I  conceive 
it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  it  vras  so  in  aft 
churches :  nor  does  Epiphanius  maintain  that,  hat 
the  contrary,  that  as  in  some  churches  *  there  were 
only  bishops  and  deacons,  so  in  others  there  were 
only  presbyters  and  deacons ;  and  that  in  large  and 
populous  churches  the  apostles  settled  both  bishopi, 
presbyters,  and  deacons;  as  at  Ephesus,  where 
Timothy  was  bishop,  and  had  presbyters  subject  to 
him;  which  Epiphanius  proves  from  Scripture: 
That  a  bishop  and  presbyter,  says  he,  are  not  the 
same,  the  apostle  informs  us,  when  writing  to  Timo- 
thy, who  was  a  bishop,  he  bids  him  not  rebuke  aa 
elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father.  How  comes  the 
bishop  to  be  concerned  not  to  rebuke  an  elder,  if 
he  had  no  power  over  an  elder  ?  In  like  manner 
the  apostle  says.  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation, but  before  two  or  three  witnesses :  but  he 
never  said  to  any  presbyter.  Receive  not  an  accus* 
ation  against  a  bishop ;  nor  did  he  ever  write  to 
any  presbyter,  not  to  rebuke  a  bishop.  This  plainlj 
implies,  that  in  all  such  large  and  populous  churchei 
as  that  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Epiphanius,  all 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deaconi 
were  settled  by  the  apostles;  though  the  smaller 
churches  were  differently  supplied  at  first,  some  only 
with  presbyters  and  deacons,  before  bishops  were 
constituted  in  them,  and  others  only  with  bishops  and 
deacons  without  any  presbjrters.  For  all  churches 
had  not  immediately  all  the  same  church  officers 
upon  their  first  foundation,  but  time  was  required 
to  complete  their  constitution,  as  Bishop  Pearson* 
has  observed  on  this  very  passage  of  Epiphanius. 

Admitting  then  that  presbyters,  as  ^^^  ^ 
well  as  bishops,  were  originally  set-  priJtJSTSJliii,. 
tied  in  the  church  by  the  apostles,  ****• 
we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  power  and  privileges 
that  were  proper  to  their  order.  And  here  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  the  less,  having  already  showed' 
what  offices  they  might  perform  by  virtue  of  their 
ordinary  power,  only  acting  in  dependence  on  and 
subordination  to  their  bishop,  as  the  supreme  minis- 
ter of  the  church :  they  might  baptize,  preach,  con- 


^  Hieron.  in  Esai.  iii.  t.  5.  p.  16.  in  Scripturis  Sanctis 
preBbyteros  merilo  et  sapientia  eligi,  noa  state. 

«  Chrysost.  Horn.  1.  in  Phil.  i.  It.  Horn.  fl.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Theodoret,  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  Phil.  ii.  25.  et  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  1.  Ambrosiaster,  in  Eph.  iv.  11.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Tit.  i. 
Ep.  83.  ad  Ocean,  et  85.  ad  Evagr. 

■  U»ser.  Dissert,  in  Ignat.  c.  18.  p.  232.  It  Orig.  of 
fiish.  et  Metrop.  p.  55.    Coteler.  Not  in  Ignat  Ep.  ad 


Magnes.  n.  1. 

*  Ham.  Annot.  on  Acts  xi.  dO. 

*  Epiph.  Hser.  75.      Aerian.  n.  5. 

*  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  412.  In  aliquibus 
ecclesiis  ab  origine  fuisse  presbyteros,  nondum  constitutis 
epiiicopis ;  in  aliquibus  episcopus,  nondum  constitutis  pres- 
byteris. 

'  See  before,  chap.  3. 
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■ecnte  and  administer  the  eucharist,  &c.  in  the 
bishop's  absence,  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  authorized 
and  deputed  them,  as  has  been  noted  before :  they 
mighl  also  reconcile  penitents,  and  grant  them  ab- 
solution in  the  bishop's  absence :  and  some  think 
they  had  power  likewise  to  confirm  in  cases  of  ne- 
cenity  by  special  licence  and  delegation.  But  these 
two  things  will  be  considered  and  discussed  more 
particularly  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
liscipline  and  confirmation.  What  is  further  to  be 
soCed  in  this  place,  is  the  honour  and  respect  that 
vas  paid  to  them,  acting  in  conjunction  with  their 
jishop,  who  scarce  did  any  thing  in  the  adminis- 
xation  and  goTemment  of  the  church,  without  the 
idvice,  consent,  and  amicable  concurrence  of  his 
veabyters. 

Hence  it  was  that  presbyters  were 
rM^^^^Uo^  allowed  to  sit  together  with  the  hi- 
Ly^aHimnw  fat    shop  in  the  church  (which  privilege 
was  never  allowed  to  deacons) :  and 
heir  aeats  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  thrones, 
la  the  bishop's  was,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
lis  was  the  high  throne,  and  theirs  the  second 
Inaiica.     In  allusion  to  this,  Gregory  Nazianzen,* 
peaking  of  his  own  ordination  to  the  degree  of 
ireabyter,  says,  his  fother  who  ordained  him,  brought 
lim  by  Tiolence  to  the  second  thrones.    And  in  his 
riBnon  concerning  the  church  of  Anastasia,'  he  thus 
repieaents  the  several  orders  of  the  church :  Me- 
tbonght  I  saw  myself  (the  bishop)  sitting  on  the 
log^  throne,  and  the  presbyters,  that  is,  the  guides 
of  the  Christian  flock,  sitting  on  both  sides  by  me 
OD  lower  thrones,  and  the  deacons  standing  by 
themu    By  this  we  may  understand  what  Constan- 
tine  meant  in  his  letter  to  Chrestus  bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse,** when  giving  him  a  summons  to  the  council 
of  Aries,  he  bids  him  also  bring  with  him  two  of 
die  second  throne,  that  is,  two  presbyters.    And 
ifaat  Eusebios  means  by  those  words  in  his  pane- 
gyric "  upon  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  where  he  says, 
he  beautified  and  adorned  the  structure  with  thrones 
tet  iq»  on  high  for  the  honour  of  the  presidents  or 
nders.    By  which  it  is  plain  he  means  the  thrones 
of  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  the  bishop :  for  they 
woe  both  exalted  above  the  seats  of  the  common 
people.    Nay,  both  the  name  and  thing  was  then 


so  usual,  that  Aerius  drew  it  into  an  argument,'*  to 
prove  the  identity  and  parity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters :  a  bishop  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  so  does  a 
presbyter  likewise.  Which  though  it  be  but  a  very 
lame  and  foolish  argument  to  prove  what  he  intend- 
ed, yet  it  is  a  plain  intimation  of  what  has  here 
been  noted  to  have  been  the  then  known  custom  and 
practice  of  the  church.  And  little  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  those  modem  authors,  who  pretend  to  say> 
that  presb3rters  had  not  power  to  sit  in  the  presence 
of  their  bishops;  which  is  confuted  by  the  acts 
and  canons"  almost  of  every  council,  and  the  writ^ 
ings  of  every  ancient  author,  in  which  nothing 
more  commonly  occurs  than  the  phrases,  coMMtiuB 
presbyterorum,  and  sedere  in  presbyteno,  importing 
the  custom  and  privilege  whereof  we  are  now 
speaking. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  g^^ 
noted  concerning  the  manner  of  their  .iwSlJta^  iik£ 
sitting,  which  was  on  each  hand  of  m'^^i^ 
the  bishop,  in  the  form  or  figure  of  a  '''••*«'*^*- 
semicircle ;  which  is  described  by  the  author**  of  the 
Constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  others.  Whence,  as 
the  bishop's  throne  is  called  the  middle  throne,  or 
the  middle  seat,  by  Theodoret"  and  the  Constitu- 
tions; so  for  the  same  reason  Ignatius'*  and  the 
Constitutions"  term  the  presbyters  the  spiritual 
crown  or  circle  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  crown  of 
the  church :  unless  we  will  take  this  for  a  meta- 
phorical expression,  to  denote  only  that  presby- 
ters, united  with  their  bishop,  were  the  glory  of  the 
church. 

This  honour  was  done  them  in  re-         ^^  ^ 
gard  to  their  authority  in  the  church,  riSSSlTLSLr' 
wherein  they  were  considered  as  a  SSSrih<!.i*tt,, 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  senate,  or  council  ^2^"!!^ 
to  the  bishop,  who  scarce  did  any  "****  °*' 

thing  of  great  weight  and  moment  without  asking 
their  advice,  and  taking  their  consent,  to  give  the 
greater  force  and  authority  to  all  public  acts  done 
in  the  name  of  the  church.  Upon  which  account, 
St  Chrysostom"  and  Synesius**  style  them  the 
court  or  sanhedrim  of  the  presbyters ;  and  Cyprian,* 
the  sacred  and  venerable  bench  of  the  clergy ;  St 
Jerom"  and  others,"  the  church's  senate,  and  the 


*  Nss.  Cbnn.  dcVita,  xduirrti  fiialon  cic  Sturipovt  Srpo- 
awvc. 

*  I<L  SomD.  de  Ecclesia  Anastasiae.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud. 
BatiL  p.  4.     itirtpa  Ttit  Ko^iipat, 

**  Ap.  Euaeb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  iuo  yi  nvac  tmv  kK  tou  itv 
lipam  bpovw. 

«  EiMeb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  "  Epiphan.  Haer.  75.  Aerian. 

"  Con.  Cartbag.  4.  c.  35,  36.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c  20.  Origen. 
Hon.  2L  in  Cantic.  Con.  Laodic.  c.  56.  Constit  A  post.  lib. 
2  e.  57.    Con.  Ancyr.  c.  18. 

**  Constit.  Apost  lib.  2.  c.  57  Kei<r3'a»  U  filaw  6  tov 
hri^Kowov  Srp6pott  &c. 

**  Theod.  Uiat  lib.  5.  c.  3.    'O  iiivot  OwKot, 


>*  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnea.  n.  13.  tnnvfiarucdy  vl<pcaH>y  tS 
irptctvTtpUv. 

"  Constitut.  lib.  2.  c.  28.  ^t<pav6v  iicicXt}<r£a«. 

'•  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot  lib.  3.  c.  15.  t6  tcbv  irpgcrtvripmtf 
cvviipiov. 

••  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel  Cleri  sacrum  veneran- 
dumque  consessum.  Concil.  Carth.  4.  c.  35.  Episcopus 
in  conseisu  presbyterorum  sublimior  sedeat,  &c. 

"  Hieron.  in  Esai.  iii.  torn.  5.  p.  17.  Et  nos  habemus  in 
ecclesia  senatum  nostrum,  coetum  presbyterorum. 

°  Pius,  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Salutat  te  senatus  pauper 
Cbristi  apud  Romam  constitutus. 
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senate  of  Christ ;  Origen"  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,**  the  bishop's  counsellors,  and  the 
council  of  the  church :  because  though  the  bishop 
was  prince  and  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  senate, 
and  nothing  could  regularly  be  done  without  him  ; 
yet  neither  did  he  ordinarily  do  any  public  act,  re- 
lating to  the  government  or  discipline  of  the  church, 
without  their  advice  and  assistance. 

g^  ^  The  first  ages  afford  the  most  preg- 

ou?rf*ijSfthinnd  ^*"'  proofs  of  this  Divine  harmony 
SKTS,? pS^..  between  the  bishop  and  his  presby- 
GTJoteiS'Swi  ters.  For  any  one  that  ever  looked 
the  bi^wp.  .^^  ^j^^  writings  of  Cjrprian,  must  ac- 

knowledge, that  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two 
great  churches  of  the  West,  all  things  were  thus 
tranpacted  by  joint  consent:  the  bishop  with  his 
clergy  did  communi  consiUo  ponderare^  weigh  ^ngs 
by  common  advice  and  deliberation ;  whether  it  was 
in  the  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  (for  Cjrprian  would 
not  so  much  as  ordain  a  subdeacon  or  a  reader 
without  their  consent,)  or  whether  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  reconciliation  of  penitents, 
Cyprian  declares"  his  resolution  to  do  all  by  com- 
mon consent  And  so  Cornelius  at  the  same  thne 
acted  at  Rome :  for  when  Maximns  and  the  rest  of 
the  confessors,  who  had  sided  with  Novatian,  came 
afterward  and  made  confession  of  their  error,  and 
desired  to  be  admitted  again  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  Cornelius  would  do  nothing  in  it,  till 
he  had  first  called  a  presbytery,  and  taken  both  their 
advice  and  consent"  in  the  afifair,  that  he  might 
proceed  according  to  their  unanimous  resolution. 
Cyprian,  in  several  other  of  his  epistles,"  speaks  of 
the  same  deference  paid  to  his  presbytery,  and  in 
one  place  he  more  particularly  tells  them,  that  it 
was  a  law  and  a  rule"  that  he  had  laid  down  to  him* 
self,  from  the  first  entrance  on  his  bishopric,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  their  advice,  and  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Epiphanius  observes  the 
same  practice  at  Ephesus  in  the  condemnation  of 
Noetus :  for  first,  he  says,  he  was  convened  before 
the  presbytery,"  and  then  again  upon  a  relapse  by 
them  expelled  the  church.    Which  at  least  must 


mean,  that  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters  joined  to* 
gether  in  this  ecclesiastical  censure.  In  like  man- 
ner, speaking  of  the  first  condemnation  of  Arius,  \m 
says,  Alexander,  bbhop  of  Alexandria,"  called  t 
presbytery  against  him,  before  whom,  and  some  H^ 
shops  then  present,  he  examined  him,  and  expelled 
him.  Cotelerius,  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Constitution!^ 
has  published,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  one  dt 
the  forms  of  Arlus's  deposition,"  which  maygiv^ 
some  light  to  this  matter.  For  thereby  it  sppeari^ 
that  when  Alexander  sent  forth  his  circular  letter! 
to  all  other  bishops  against  Arius,  he  first  summoned 
all  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Alexandria,  and 
region  of  Mareotes,  not  only  to  hear  what  he  hal 
written,  but  also  to  testif^r  their  consent  to  it,  anj 
declare  that  they  agreed  with  him  in  th6  eondemna* 
tion  of  Arius.  From  whence  we  learn,  that  though 
the  deposition  was  properly  the  bishop's  act,  yet,  to 
have  it  done  with  the  greater  solemnity,  the  consent 
both  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  was  required  to 
it  And  thus  it  was  also  in  the  condemnation  of 
Origen :  the  council  of  Alexandria,  which  expelled 
him  the  city,  was  composed  both  of  bishops  anl 
presb3rters,  who  decreed  that  he  should  remove  front 
Alexandria,  and  neither  teach  nor  inhabit  there,  al 
Pamphilus"  relates  in  the  second  book  of  his  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre 
served  in  Photius.  The  council  of  Rome,  that  wal 
gathered  against  Novatian,  consisted  of  sixty  bi* 
shops,  and  many  more"  presbyters  and  deacons. 
The  first  conncil  of  Antioch,  that  was  held  against 
Paulas  Samosatensis,  had  also"  presbyters  and  defr 
cons  in  it ;  the  name  of  one  of  them,  Malchion,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  still  remaining  in  die  syno* 
dical  epistle  among  the  bishops  in  the  inscription. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  was  an  an« 
cient  privilege  of  presbyters,  to  sit  and  deliberate  widl 
bishops  both  in  their  consistorial  and  provitida] 
councils.  And  if  we  ascend  yet  higher,  we  sbaH 
find  matters  always  thus  transacted  in  the  church 
ah  origine ;  as  appears  from  Ignatius,  whose  writings 
(as  a  learned  man  observes,")  speak  as  much  foir  Xht 
honour  of  the  presbytery,  as  they  do  for  the  sapeii* 


**  Orig.  Com.  in  Mat.  tov\i\  imcXqa-iav.  Pearson,  Vind. 
Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  321.  Hi  autem  iSovXivroi  Chris- 
tiani  sane  fuerunt  presbyteri. 

**  Const.  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  28.  <rvntov\oi  tcv  liriaK6'irov, 
frwiipiov  Kal  tov\^  rfjt  iKKXijaiat. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  33.  al  38.  ad  Cler.  In  ordinationibns  cleri- 
cis  solemus  vos  ante  consulere,  et  mores  ac  merita  singulo- 
mm  coramani  eonsilio  ponderare. 

*  Id.  Ep.  6.  al.  14.  ad  Cler.  Ut  ea  qute  circa  ecclesin 
gubemaculum  utilitas  communis  exposcit,  tractare  simul,  et 
plurimonim  eonsilio  examioata  limare  posserous. 

*^  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Cypr.  p.  92.  Omni  actu  ad 
me  perlato,  placuit  contrahi  presbyterium — ut  firmato  eon- 
silio, quid  circa  personam  eorum  observari  deberet,  con- 
sensu omnium  statueretur. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  ad  Cler.  Ep.  .32.  ad  Cier. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  6.  al.  14.    Quando  a  primordio  episcopatns 


mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  eonsilio  vestro,  et  sine  cenaenaa 
plebis,  mea  privata  sententia  ^rere :  sed  cum  ad  vat  par 
Dei  gratiam  venero — in  commune  tractabimus. 

••  Epiph.  Hflsr.  57.  n.  1.  iirl.  trptatwrtplov  dyofitmn. 
Ibid,  ol  drirrol  ir/oeo-fih-f pot  ij^i»a^a»  airdv  t^  iiOcXittffov. 

"  Epiph.  Hflsr.  69.  Arian  n.  3.  avyKokilTai  Td  -wpt&tw* 
TipioPt  foi  iXXowt  TtirAt  liri<rK6irow  ttapovrat^  &c. 

^  Depositio  Arii  ap.  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  A  pott  lib. 
8.  c.  28.  "Iva  KoX  t4  v^»  ypa<f>ofjitim  yvSrrt^  titP  ti  h 
TovT'019  wtK^Mvlav  iavrSav  iirtdtL}[ri96§j  KaiT^  KtSaipivu 
T&v  irtpl  'Aptiov  auft^lni<f>oi  yivn<r9t. 

MPamphil.  Apol.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  1)8  p.  208.  Si^K>^ot 
Mpoi^irai  itrnTKoirtaif  K(tl  rivStv  irptv^vriptov  iccrr'  'Qpf 
yiifouv. 

w  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  •»  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  28. 

■•  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  428.  Si  quid 
ego  in  hac  re  intelligo,  quicunque   presbyterali  dignitati 
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piseopacj;  no  ancient  author  having  given 
great  and  noble  characters  of  the  presby- 
he  does.    For  which  reason  it  concerns 

10  are  most  zealons  for  the  honoor  and  an- 
f  presbyters,  to  look  upon  Ignatius  as  one 
t  asserters  and  defenders  of  their  power  and 
0.  For  he  always  joins  the  bishops  and 
8  together,  as  presiding  over  the  church, 
n  the  place  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and 
as  the  great  council  of  God  in  the  room  of 
les.  Thus  in  his  epistle"  to  the  Ephesians, 
lem  be  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
ind  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,*  he 
Is  Sotion  the  deacon,  because  he  was  sub- 
le  Inshop,  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  the 
7,  as  the  law  of  Christ  And  a  little  after 
ne  epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  pre- 
a  the  place  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in 
of  the  council  of  apostles.  So  in  his  epistle 
ralhans,^  he  bids  them  be  subject  to  the 
y,  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  And 
rverenoe  the  presbyters,^'  as  the  council  of 

the  united  company  of  apostles.  Without 
church  is  called  a  church.  Several  other 
of  the  same  importance  may  be  seen  in  his 
>  Polycarp  and  the  church  of  Smyrna.^ 

And  indeed  all  his  epistles  are  so 
^  full  of  great  eulogiums  of  the  presby- 
a  £  tery,  as  acting  in  the  nature  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical senate  together  with  the  bi- 
:  our  late  learned  defender  of  those  epistles 
neludes,  that  the  power  and  privileges  of 
ies  was  greater  in  the  second  century,  when 
ived,  than  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  church, 
thinks  the  power  and  authority  of  presby- 
I  a  little  sunk  and  diminished  over  all  the 
d  even  at  Alexandria  itself,  where  it  had 

11  flourished.  And  this  he  makes  an  argu- 
the  antiquity  of  those  epistles,  that  they 

genuine  product  of  Ignatius,  because  no 
e  fourth  age  would  have  given  such  enco- 

ihe  presbytery,  or  armed  *•  them  with  so 
tority  and  power.  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
3r  enter  upon  any  nice  comparison  of  the 


different  powers  of  presbyters  in  these  two  ages,  but 
only  represent  to  the  reader  what  privileges  still  re- 
mained to  them  in  the  fourth  century. 
And  here  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  in  this  age,  in  the  ordination  of    T«t^thMiw» 
a  presbyter,  all  the  presbyters  that  wiS  tu  bSw  (• 

■^  "^        '  11  1  the  hnpodrkm  of 

were  present  were  allowed,  nay,  even  Jj^'Jf  iJlJIiJJJ; 
required,  to  join  with  the  bishop  in 
imposition  of  hands  upon  the  party  to  be  ordained. 
That  it  was  so  in  the  African  churches  is  beyond 
all  dispute;  for  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,^ 
there  is  a  canon  expressly  enjoining  it:  When  a 
presbyter  is  ordained,  while  the  bishop  pronounces 
the  benediction,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
all  the  presbyters  that  are  present  shall  lay  their 
hands  by  the  bishop's  hand  upon  his  head  alsow 
And  this  in  all  likelihood  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  church.  For  in  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,^  there  is  a  rule  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  Latin  church  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Carthage  seems  also  to  have  prevailed, 
because  it  is  inserted  into  their  canon  law  by  Gra- 
tian^*  and  other  collectors,  from  whence  it  became 
the  common  practice  of  our  own  church,  which  is 
continued  to  this  day.  Some  ancient  canons*'  in- 
deed say,  that  one  bishop  alone  shall  ordain  a  pres- 
byter; but  that  is  not  said  to  exclude  presbyters 
from  assisting,  but  only  to  put  a  difference  between 
the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ;  for  the 
ordination  of  a  bishop  could  not  regularly  be  per- 
formed without  the  concurrence  of  three  bishops 
with  the  metropolitan;  but  a  presbyter  might  be 
ordained  by  a  single  bishop,  without  any  othet  as- 
sistance, save  that  of  his  presbyters  joining  with 
him.  And  this  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  further  evident  from  the  re-         g^^  „ 
cords  of  the  same  age,  that  presbyters  t»^jS!SSii}^ 
had  stiU  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  •*"»  "«»">*-»i* 
consistory  with  their  bishops.    For  Pope  Siricius, 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  acted  as  Cornelius 
had  done  before  him.     When  he  went  about  to  con- 
demn the  errors  of  Jovinian,  he  first  called^  a  pres- 
bytery, and  with  their  advice  censured  his  doctrines. 


[tie  maxime  student,  non  babent  suae  exUtima- 
hn  •at  lolidiuf  fundaraentum,  quAm  epistolai 
ktti  nostri :  neque  enim  in  ullo  vere  antiquo 
extra  htm  epistolaa  tot  ac  tanta  presbyteratus 
Bvenieiit,  neque  iUiui  ordinU  honorem  sine  epis- 
erogativa  uUibi  constitiitum  reperient. 
Ep.  ad  Ephet.  n.  2,     inrormvaofuvot  rep  iirio*- 

L  Magnce.  n.  2. 

1  Magnet,  n.  €L     UpoKH^fiivov  iirnTKoirov  %l9 
'f,  Kol  Tww  irpiafivriptay  tit  Toirov  avyt6plo¥  tmy 

9. 

1  TralL  n.  2.  *Y'roT^<r<rtor6c  rap  irptafivTtpltf  mt 

'oXott. 

B.  3.      *Q«  trvpiipioy  Ocov,  Hal   Av  avyita/ioy 

9.    UmpU  ToOrmy  iKKkncia  oi  KaXtWai, 

1  Polycarp.  n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 


^  PeanoD,  Vindic.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  428.  Nemo 
tarn  seris  ecclesin  temporibus—Preebyterium  tot  laudibns 
cumulasset,  tanta  auctoritate  armatset,  ci\ju8  potestas  ea 
tempestate,  etiam  Alexandria,  ubi  maxime  floruerat,  tan- 
topere  imminuta  est. 

♦*  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  epis- 
copo  earn  benedicente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
etiam  omnes  presbyteri,  qui  pmsentes  sunt,  manus  suas 
juxta  manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant. 

^  Eccl.  Alex.  Constit.  c.  6.  ap.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Canon. 
Apost.  c.  2.  Cum  vult  episcopus  ordinare  presbytenim, 
manum  suam  capiti  ejus  imponat,  simulque  omnes  presby- 
teri istud  tangant. 

<•  Grat.  Dist  23.  c.  8.  Ivo  Part  6.  c.  12. 

**  Can.  Apost.  c.  2.   Con.  Carthag.  3.  c.  45. 

^  Siric.  Ep.  2.  ad  Ecdes.  Mediolan.  Facto  presbyterio, 
constitit  doctrina  nostra,  id  est,  Christiana,  leg^  esse  con- 
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and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  deacons  also  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  expelled  him  the  church. 
And  so  likewise  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptokmais,  pro- 
ceeded against  Andronicus,  the  impious  and  blas- 
pheming prefect  of  Pentapolis ;  he  first  laid  open 
his  horrible  crimes  before  the  consistory  of  his 
church,  and  then,  with  their  consent,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunicatibn  against  him; 
which  he  therefore  calls  the  act  of  the  consistory,^ 
or  sanhedrim  of  Ptolemais,  in  the  circular  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  give  notice  of  his  excommunica- 
tion to  other  churches.  Baronius  indeed,  and  the 
common  editors  of  the  councils,  reckon  this  by  mis- 
take among  the  provincial  synods ;  but  it  appears 
evidently  firom  Synesius,  that  it  was  only  the  private 
consistory  of  the  church  of  Ptolemais ;  for  he  says 
expressly,"*  The  church  of  Ptolemais  gave  notice  of 
this  exconmiunication  to  all  her  sister  churches 
throughout  the  world,  requiring  them  to  hold  An- 
dronicus excommunicated,  and  not  to  despise  her 
act,  as  being  only  a  poor  church  in  a  small  city. 
Which  agrees  very  well  with  the  state  of  a  private 
consistory,  but  is  not  spoken  in  the  style  of  a  pro- 
vincial counciL 

Yet  this  is  not  said  with  any  design 
As  aiM  in  pro-     to  dcuy  that  presbyters  were  allowed 

Tincial  oouDcili. 

to  sit  in  provincial  synods ;  for  there 
are  undeniable  evidences  of  their  enjoying  this 
privilege  within  the  compass  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  after  ages  also.  In  the  council  of  Eliberis, 
which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age, 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty-six  presbyters  •*  sit- 
ting together  with  the  bishops,  as  is  expressly  said 
in  the  acts  of  the  counciL  The  first  council  of 
Aries,  called  by  Constantine,  had  also  several  pres- 
byters in  it,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are  lost, 
as  are  also  the  names  of  most  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  two  hundred,  yet  the  names  of  fifteen  presby- 
ters** are  still  remaining.  And  it  is  observable,  that 
in  Constantine's  tractoria,  or  letters  of  summons, 
the  presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  called  by 
imperial  edict  to  attend  at  that  council ;  if  we  may 
judge  of  all  the  rest  by  that  one  example,  which  re- 


mains upon  record  in  Eusebius ;  for  there,  i 
letter  sent  to  summon  Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syn 
orders  are  given  him"  to  bring  along  with  hii 
of  the  second  throne ;  which  phrase,  as  has 
observed  before,  denotes  two  presbyters.  Sc 
from  hence  it  is  clear,  that  presbyters  were 
privileged  to  sit  in  council  with  their  bishopi 
that  by  imperial  edict  In  Justellus's  Biblio 
Juris  Canonici,  there  are  three  or  four  R 
councils,  where  the  presbyters  are  particularly 
tioned  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  voting  wit 
bishops.  In  the  council  under  Hilarius,  annc 
the  presbyters  of  Rome  all  sat"  together  wit] 
bishops,  and  the  deacons  stood  by  them.  So 
in  the  council  under  Felix,  anno  487,**  the  r 
of  seventy-six  presbyters  are  mentioned  that  s 
gether  with  the  bishops  in  council,  the  deaco 
before  standing  by  them.  And  in  the  counc 
der  Symmachus,  anno  499,  sixty-seven  presl 
and  six  deacons  subscribed  in  the  very  same 
of  words'*  as  the  bishops  did.  In  another  cc 
under  the  same  Synmiachus,  anno  502,  thin 
presbyters  are  named,"  who  sat  therein.  Ai 
the  council  under  Gregory  II.,  anno  7\b,  t\ 
shops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  all  subscribe  ii 
same  form"  to  the  decrees  then  published  by 
all  together. 

The  like  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  first  < 
cils  of  Toledo,"  and  Bracara,**  where  we  may 
observe  the  difierence  made  between  presbyter 
deacons ;  that  the  presbyters  are  always  reprc 
ed  as  sitting  together  vrith  their  bishops,  bu 
deacons  only  standing  by  to  attend  them.  All  v 
notwithstanding,  Cellotius  the  Jesuit,  and 
others  of  that  strain,  have  the  confidence  to  a 
that  presbyters  were  never  allowed  to  sit  witl 
shops  in  their  councils.  Bellarmin**  does  not  \ 
far,  but  only  denies  them  a  decisive  voice  then 
which  assertion  he  is  opposed,  not  only  b} 
generality  of  protestant  writers,"  but  also  by 
bertus"  and  other  learned  defenders**  of  the  ( 
can  liberties  in  his  own  communion.  So  that 
agreed  on  all  hands  by  unprejudiced  writers 


traria Unde  omnium  nostrorum  tam  presbyterorum  et 

diaconorum,  quam  totius  cleri  unam  scitote  fiiisse  senten- 
tiam,  ut  Jovinianus,  Auxentius,  &c.,  in  perpetuum  damnati, 
extra  ecclesiam  remanerent. 

^  Synea.  Ep.  57.  p.  190.  Nvi/1  di  oTc  t6  wvidpiov  /iiT- 
ri\6t  1-^1/  'AvipovlKov  fiaviav,  iKovaar%, 

-  Id.  Ep.  58.  p.  199. 

*>  Con.  Eliber.  Procem.  Residentibus  etiam  36  [al.  26] 
presbyteria,  astantibus  diaconibus  et  omni  plebe. 

">  Coo.  Arelat.  1.  in  Catalogo  eorum  qui  Concilio  inter- 
fuerunt.  In  Edit.  Crab,  male  vocatur  Secundum. 

**  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Sv^ciiJ^ac  atavrtS  Kat  i6o  yi  tI' 
pat  T&v  Ik  tou  dtvripov  ^pSvov, 

^  Con.  Rom.  ap.  Juatel.  1. 1.  p.  250.  Residentibus  etiam 
universia  presbyleris,  adstantibus  quoque  diaconis,  &c. 

••  Ibid.  p.  255. 

**  Ibid.  p.  259.  Subscripsenint  presbyteri  numero  67. 
Cslius  Laurentius  archipresbyter  tituli  Praxedis  hie  sub- 


scripsi  et  consensi  aynodalibus  constitutis,  atque  in  hi 
profiteer  manere  sententia,  &c. 

"  ibid.  p.  261.  Reaidentibus  etiam  presbyleris.  Pre 
tio,  Martino,  &c.    Adstantibus  quoque  diaconis. 

*  Ibid.  p.  234.  Sisinnius  presbyter  huic  constituto,  a 
promulgate,  subscripsi.  Petrus  archidiaconus  huic  c 
tuto,  a  nobis  promulgato  subscripsi. 

■*  Con.  Tolet.  1.  Convenientibus  episcopis  in  eccli 
considentibus  presbyteris,  astantibus  diaconis,  &c. 

*  Con.  Bracar.  2.  Considentibus  simul  episcopis, 
sentibus  quoque  presbyteris,  astantibusque  ministrii 
universo  clero. 

*i  Bellarm.  de  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  15. 
«  Morton,  Apol.  Cathol.  part  2.  lib.  4.  c.  S.  Whil 
de  Concil.  Qusest.  3. 
"  Habertus,  Not.  in  lib.  Pontiflf.  Graegor.  p.  175. 
**  Ranchin,  Review  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  1. 
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emaoB  seaxchen  of  antiquity,  that  pTe>byter8  had 
Hbotj  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  bishops  in  pro- 
Lcotmcils. 

But  to  general  or  uniyersal  coun- 
dk,  there  are  some  protestant  writers, 
who  seem  to  make  it  a  dispute,  whe- 


pvesbyters  anciently  were  allowed  to  sit  in 
A  learned  person**  of  our  own  church  says, 
It  was  never  before  heard  of,  that  priests  did  sit  in 
flmnpT"^^^  councils,  meaning,  before  the  council 
ol  Lateran  under  Callistus  the  Second,  anno  1123, 
;  hundred  abbots  were  present  But  I  see 
L  why  we  may  not  reckon  the  first  council 
of  Aries  a  general  council,  if  a  multitude  of  bishops 
bom  all  quarters  can  make  it  so :  for  there  were 
two  hundred  bishopa  present ;  and,  as  I  noted  be- 
bre,  several  presbyters  were  ordered  to  come  along 
■rith  tfaem.  However,  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
umo  381*  is  reckoned  by  aU  a  general  council 
[dKmgh  there  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  bi- 
ihops  in  it);  and  there  we  find  three  presb3rters 
together*  subscribing  among  the  bishops  also.  The 
learned  ELabertus"  gives  several  other  instances  out 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  second  council  of 
Kke,  the  dghth  council  called  against  Photius, 
and  others.  From  all  which,  and  what  has  here 
leen  alleged,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  presbyters 
had  anciently  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  also 
ii  general  councils. 

j^  These  prerogatives  of  presbyters, 

jWJ^gJ^^  being  thus  allowed  in  so  many  cases 
fijfcjiaiUMwtflM  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  bi- 
-  -  i*mm  gjjQpg^  advanced  their  character  and 
reputation  very  high,  and  made  them 
of  great  esteem  in  the  church :  insomuch  that  many 
of  the  same  titles  of  honour,  which  were  given  to 
iMhops,  were  with  a  little  variation  given  to  pres- 
bjften  also.  Hence  they  are  called  irp6tSpoi,  by 
Bjmesiiia  and  Eusebius;"  irpocTdrcct  by  Nasdanzen 
mk  BasQ;*  w^tnArtu,  by  Chrysostom  and  Nasd- 
men**  likewise :  which  names  answer  to  the  titles 
if  fiwpimti  and  anUitUes  in  Latin,  and  signify 
,  or  rulers  and  governors  of  the  people. 


I  know  indeed  some  learned  persons  ^*  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  name  antUteB  is  never  given  to  any  pres- 
byter by  any  ancient  writer.  But  this  assertion 
must  be  understood  with  a  little  qualification; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  exactly  true :  for  Hilarius 
Sardus,"  speaking  of  presbyters,  against  whom  a 
bishop  is  not  to  receive  an  accusation,  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses,  gives  them  expressly  the 
title  of  antUHtes  Dei,  So  does  also  the  author"  of 
the  Questions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
under  the  name  of  St  Austin.  And  though  prO" 
posiU  in  Cyprian's  epistles  commonly  signifies 
bishops,  yet  it  does  not  always  so :  for  the  pres- 
byters of  Rome,  writing^*  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage, 
style  themselves  prtspositi;  and  Celerinus,**  in  his 
epistle  to  Lucian,  gives  them  the  same  title.  But 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  "  sets  this  matter  right,  when 
he  teacheth  us  to  distinguish  between  an  antistes 
of  the  first  order,  and  an  antistes  of  the  second » 
which  distinction,  whenever  presbyters  are  called 
antistiteSf  if  it  be  not  expressed,  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood. Therefore  Blondel  argues  very  loosely, 
when  he  would  infer  from  this  community  of  names 
and  titles,  that  bishops  and  pre8b3rters  were  but  one 
and  the  same  order.  Which  might  as  well  be  in- 
ferred from  the  name,  sacerdotes,  priests,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers ;  and,  as 
Cyprian  observes,"  denotes  an  honour  common  both 
to  bishops  and  presbyters :  though  when  there  was 
occasion  to  speak  more  accurately  and  distinctly  of 
bishops,  their  appropriate  title  was  that  of  summi 
8acerdoie8,  chief  priests,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  inferior  order,  as  I  have  showed  before 
in  speaking  of  the  titles  of  bishops;  to  which  I 
shall'only  add  here  the  testimony  of  Optatus,  who'* 
gives  both  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  the  name 
of  priests,  and  their  oflice  the  name  of  priesthood . 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  deacons  were  only 
in  the  third  degree  of  priesthood,  and  the  presbyters 
in  the  second,  but  the  bishops  were  the  heads  and 
chief  of  alL  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  if  a  bare 
community  of  names  argued  an  identity  of  ofiices, 
one  might  as  well  infer,  that  bishops  and  deacons. 


*  BiflMip  Burnet's  Vindication  of  the  Ordination,  &c. 
Pretp.32. 

*  Om.  Conttantin.  t  2.  p.  957.     Tyrannus  presbyter 
Aaorii :  Anxanon  presbyter  Apamea :  Helladius  presbyter 


•  Habcrt.  Not.  in  Pontit  p.  175. 

•  Synea.  Ep.  12.   Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

•  Kas.  Oral.  1.    Basil  Reg.  Moral.  70. 

•  Cbfja.  Horn.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.    Naz.  Orat.  1.  p.  37. 
*■  Beraeg.  Not.  in  Concil.  Ancyr.  c.  13.    Neque  enim 

pntbyter  noquam  antistes  dicitur. 

"  Ambros.  al.  Hilar.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  t.  Hujus  ordinis 
mAiitnU  hoaor  est ;  hojoamodi  enim  vicarii  sunt  Christi : 
idkireo  aon  facile  de  hac  persona  accusatio  debet  admitti. 
IiCT«dibile  enim  debet  Tideri,  istum  qui  Dei  antistes  est, 
cnaiiBoae  versatom. 

•  Aiv.  QwBtL  Vet.  et  Nor.  Test.  c.  101.   Propter  quod 


antistites  Dei  sunt,  in  domo  Dei  et  in  honore  Christi  cum 
dignitate  consistimt 

'^  Ep.  3.  al.  8.  ap.  Cyprian.  Cum  incumbat  nobis  qui 
videmur  praepositi  esse,  et  vice  pastoris  custodire  gregem. 

"  Cclerin.  Ep.  21.  ap.  Cypr.  Praeceperunt  eos  praepotiti 
tantisper  sic  esse,  donee  episcopus  constituatur. 

^  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  11.  Antistes  fuit  ordine  in  secundo, 
fratrem  fasce  levans  episcopali. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  al.  61.  ad  Lucium,  p.  145.  Presbyteri 
cumepiscopo  sacerdotal!  honore  conjuncti. 

**  Optat  lib.  1.  p.  35.  Quid  commemorem  diaconos  in 
tertio  ?  Quid  presbyteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio  constitutes  ? 
Ipsi  apices  et  principes  omnium,  aliqui  episcopi  illis  tem- 
poribus— Instrumenta  divinoe  legis  impie  tradiderunt.  Con- 
fer Hieron.  Epist.  27,  where  he  calls  presbyters,  secundi 
ordinis  sacerdotes. 
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•hop*,  prwbjtcn, 
and  dmeaoB  cbOm 
f  rieaU  by  OpUtus. 


or  presbjrtera  and  deacons,  were  but  one  and  the 
same  order,  because  they  share  in  th^same  common 
titles  of  priest  and  priesthood. 

If  here  it  be  inquired,  as  it  is  very 
>  wiut'wnM  hi-  natural  to  ask  Hw  question,  Why  Op- 
tatus  gives  all  the  three  orders  of 
bishops,  presbjrters,  and  deacons,  the 
title  of  priesthood  ?  the  answer  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious :  Because  according  to  him  every  order  had 
its  share,  though  in  di^rent  degrees,  in  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood.  Which  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a 
power  to  offer  Christ's  body  and  blood  really  upon 
the  altar,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead ;  (which  is  such  a  notion  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  as  no  ancient  author  or  ritual  ever  men- 
tions ;)  but  it  consists  in  a  power  and  authority  to 
minister  pubhcly  according  to  God's  appointment 
in  holy  things,  or  things  pertaining  to  God.  And 
there  are  several  parts  of  this  power,  according  to 
the  different  participation  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Optatus,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  had 
each  their  respective  share  in  the  priesthood.  Thus 
it  was  one  act  of  the  priesf  s  office  to  oflfer  up  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  people's  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings to  God,  as  their  mouth  and  orator,  and  to 
make  intercession  to  God  for  them ;  another  pert  of 
the  office  was,  in  God's  name  to  bless  the  people, 
particularly  by  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  and 
privilege  of  remission  of  sins  by  spiritual  regener- 
ation or  baptisnL  And  thus  hi  deacons  were  an- 
ciently allowed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  as  medi- 
ators between  God  and  the  people.  Upon  which 
account  a  late  learned  writer"  joins  entirely  with 
Optatus,  in  declaring  deacons  to  be  sharers  in  this 
lowest  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Above 
this,  was  the  power  of  offering  up  to  God  the  people's 
sacrifices  at  the  altar;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Mede"  and 
others  explain  them,  first  the  eucharistical  oblations 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  agnize  or  acknowledge  God 
to  be  the  Lord  of  the  creatures ;  then  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  mystically 
represented  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine; 
which  whole  sacred  action  was  commonly  called  the 
Christian's  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Now,  the  deacons  (as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter)  were  never  allowed  to  offer 
these  oblations  at  the  altar,  but  it  was  always  a  pe- 
culiar act  of  the  presbyter's  office,  which  was  there- 
fore reckoned  a  superior  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Another  act  of  the  priestly  office  was,  to  interpret 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  to  the  people ;  as  also  to 
bless  them  solemnly  in  his  name,  and  upon  con- 


fession and  repentance,  grant  them  ministerial  abs0* 
lution.  And  these  being  also  the  ordinary  officii 
of  presbyters,  they  gave  them  a  further  title  to  tfal 
priesthood.  All  these  offices,  and  some  more  thm 
bishops*'  could  perform,  such  as  the  solemn  consar 
cration  or  benediction  of  persons  set  apart  for  thi 
ministry,  &c.,  which,  together  with  their  spiritual, 
jurisdiction,  or  power  of  ruling  and  governing  thft 
church,  as  vicars  of  Christ,  gave  them  a  title  to  A 
yet  higher  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood! 
whence,  as  I  noted  before,  they  were  caUed  clad? 
priests,  primi  sacerdateSf  summi  aacerdotea,  prineiptt 
$acerdoium,axidponH/leesfnaximi,  I  know  indeed,  Ak 
baspiny  and  several  others  of  the  Roman"  coiiimai> 
nion  make  a  distinction  between  the  prelatical  aoi 
sacerdotal  office  in  a  bishop,  which  is  invented  li 
serve  some  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own ;  a% 
1.  That  a  bishop  differs  nothing  from  a  presbyter 
as  he  is  a  priest;  2.  That  bishop  and  presbyttf 
are  but  one  sacerdotal  order;  and,  3.  That  tfaf 
proper  notion  and  specific  character  of  the 
dotal  order,  is  a  power  to  ofiEer  Christ's  body  aal 
blood,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  anl 
dead.  All  which  are  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  il 
antiquity,  which  knew  no  such  specific  chanictpr  tt 
the  sacerdotal  order,  nor  ever  dreamt  of  bishops  ant 
presbyters  being  but  one  order  in  reference  to  tfaf 
priesthood;  but  always  spake  of  them  as  distinct 
orders,  and  placed  their  distinction  in  their  enjoyif 
ing  different  powers  of  the  priesthood ;  making  prea* 
byters  only  the  second  order,  and  second  priesthoo^i 
aecundui  ordo  et  secundum  scuserdoUum,  and  bishopi 
the  first ;  and  asserting  that  the  juridical  acts  of  i 
bishop  were  also  sacerdotal,  or  acts  of  a  superid 
degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood  peculiar  to  faj|| 
order.  St  Cyprian"  scruples  not  to  call  such  act^ 
aacerdotU  vigor,  the  vigour  and  power  of  the 
pal  priesthood,  speaking  of  the  power  and  y 
tion  which  he  had  as  the  priest  of  God,  to 
presbyters  and  deacons  that  were  under  him ;  wl 
he  had  improperly  called  the  power  of  his 
hood,  had  his  jurisdiction  and  priesthood  been 
different  powers  in  him.  This  may  serve  at 
to  caution  the  reader  against  that  subtle  distin< 
of  the  Romanists,  and  give  him  a  short  aeeoi 
both  of  the  nature  and  different  degrees  of 
Christian  priesthood. 

There  is  another  name  frequently  seetw.  | 
occurring  in  the  Greek  writers,  when  mJSSSSlJSB 
they  speak  of  Christian  priests,  which  °*'  "^  "*"*• 
will  deserve  to  be  explained :  that  is,  the  name^ 
fuixlrtu,  mediators  between  God  and  men;  a  titlt 
given  them  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutionay*!. 


€ 


} 


^  Dr.  Hicks'  Discourse  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  c.  2. 
i  5.  p.  33. 

*  Mede,  Christ.  Sacrif.  c.  2.  p.  356.  Hicks,  ibid.  p.  49. 
with  many  others  cited  by  him. 

*'  Epiphanius  calls  it,  'lipupytlv  t6  ibayyikiov,  Hser. 


79.  n.  3.    See  before,  chap.  2.  sect.  6. 

"  Bellann.  de  Cleric,  lib.  1.  c.  11.   Ganisins  Cottcli. 
Sacram.  Ord.  §  4. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  15.  al.  20. 

•*  Constit  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 
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hy  Origen,  ChiyBostom,  Basil,  Isidore  of 
WuBiimiy  and  many  others,  whose  authorities  are 
eoQeeted  by  Cotelerius.**  The  Latin  writers  are 
■oie  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  term ;  for  except 
8c.  Jenxn,  Cotelerius  could  find  none  that  used  it 
8L  Austin  is  so  far  fix>m  using  it,  that  he  condemns 
it*  as  intolerable  in  Parmenian  the  Donatbt,  who 
hid  said,  that  the  bishop  was  mediator  between 
God  and  the  pec^de.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  sense 
11  wfai^  it  is  intolerable  to  say,  there  is  any  other 
■ediator  besides  one,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But 
Ifae  GiedL  fathers  used  the  word  in  a  qualified  sense, 
Bot  ior  an  authentic  mediator,  or  mediator  of  re- 
»*— r»»«",  who  pleads  his  own  merits  before  God 
m  the  behalf  of  others ;  but  only  for  a  mediator  of 
Hbdsterial  intercession,  in  which  sense  some"*  of 
the  ancients  think  Moses  is  called  a  mediator  by 
Be  Ptail,  GaL  m.  19,  because  he  was  the  wtemun- 
tkm  to  relate  the  mind  of  Grod  to  the  people,  and 
die  people's  requests  and  resolutions  to  God  again. 
And  in  this  qualified  sense  it  is  generally  owned" 
ftat  Christian  priests  may  be  called  mediators  also, 
IB  those  that  are  ^pointed  to  convey  the  people's 
fefotions  to  God,  and  the  will  and  blessing  of  God 
totfaepec^k. 

g,^  „  Haring  thus  £ur  spoken  of  the  se- 

-?""-'"^y  Teral  offices  and  titles  of  presbyters, 
hu^  PMikftn.  ^  remains  that  I  give  a  short  account 
of  the  form  and  manner  of  their  ordination,  by 
vhicfa  they  were  invested  with  their  power,  and 
mtlmized  to  perform  the  several  duties  of  their 
loBctioQ.  Now,  as  to  this,  it  is  plain,  the  ancient 
fcm  was  only  imposition  of  hands  and  a  consecra- 
tbn  prater.  Thus  it  is  described  in  the  canon"  of 
the  eooncil  of  Carthage,  which  has  been  cited  be- 
fmt^  and  in  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
fkm!^  who  represents  it  in  this  manner :  he  says, 
The  pencm  to  be  ordained  kneeled  before  the  hi- 
Aop  at  the  altar,  and  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  liis 
kndt  ^>d  consecrate  him  with  a  holy  prayer,  and 
tei  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  after 
tlneh  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  that 
1CR  ptesent  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  au- 
ikor  oif  the  Constitutions"  speaks  also  of  imposition 
«f  hands  and  i»ayer,  but  no  more.  From  which 
ve  BMy  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  words  which 
the  Eoman  church  makes  to  be  the  most  necessary 
aid  essential  part  of  the  priest's  ordination,  viz. 
"Eeeeive  thou  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and 


to  celebrate  mass  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,** 
were  not  in  any  of  the  ancient  forms  of  consecrar 
tion.  One  of  their  own  writers,"  Morinus,  after 
the  most  diligent  search  he  could  make  into  these 
matters,  could  find  no  form  for  nine  hundred  years 
together,  that  made  any  mention  of  them.  And 
for  their  other  ceremonies  superadded  to  the  old 
ones,  other  learned  writers  of  that  church  do  as  in- 
genuously confess  the  novelty  of  them.  Habertus" 
proves  against  Catumsiritus,  that  material  imction 
is  a  new  thing,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient 
ordination ;  as  neither  is  it  in  use  in  the  Greek 
church  at  this  day.  So  that  when  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen"  and  others  speak  of  an  unction,  ihey  are 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  mystically  of  the  spi- 
ritual unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Cabassutius* 
observes  the  same  of  the  custom  of  delivering  the 
sacred  vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  that  was 
ordained,  that  however  some  plead  very  stiffly  for 
its  antiquity,  yet  it  is  really  but  a  modem  custom ; 
and  he  cites  Morinus  for  the  same  opinion.  So 
that  I  need  not  stand  to  show  the  novelty  of  these 
things,  which  is  so  evidently  proved,  as  well  by  the 
confession  of  these  learned  men,  as  by  the  silence 
of  all  ancient  rituals.  But  there  is  one  thing  the 
reader  may  be  desirous  to  know  further,  viz.  what 
form  of  words  the  consecration  prayer  was  con- 
ceived in.  To  which  I  must  answer,  as  I  have 
done  before  about  bishops,  that  there  was  no  such 
general  form  then  extant ;  but  every  bishop  having 
liberty  to  firame  his  own  liturgy,  he  used  such  a  form 
as  he  thought  convenient  in  his  own  church:  it 
being  a  thing  indifferent,  as  a  learned  person"  ob- 
serves, so  the  substance  of  the  blessing  were  pre- 
served. The  only  form  now  remaining  is  that  which 
is  extant  in  the  Constitutions,  which,  because  it  will 
show  the  reader  what  was  then  the  substance  of  the 
benediction,  I  will  here  insert  the  words  of  it,  which 
are  these :  '*  Look,  0  Lord,  upon  this  thy  servant, 
who  is  chosen  into  the  presbytery  by  the  suflOrage 
and  judgment  of  all  the  clergy,  and  fill  him  with 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  counsel,  that  he  may  help  and 
govern  thy  people  with  a  pure  heart :  in  like  man- 
ner as  thou  hadst  respect  to  thy  chosen  people,  com- 
manding Moses  to  make  choice  of  elders,  whom  thou 
didst  replenish  with  thy  Spirit  And  now,  Lord, 
do  the  same  thing,  preserving  in  us  the  never-fail- 
ing Spirit  of  thy  grace :  that  he  being  full  of  healing 
powers  and  instructive  discourse,  may  with  meekness 


r.  Not  ibid. 

■  Aug.  Goot  Parmcn.  lib.  2.  c.  8.    Si  Johannes  diceret 
■fBdiatnrrm  me  luibetis  apud  Patrem,  et  ego  exoro  pro 

pcceatie  vestris,  (sicut  Parmenianui  quodam  loco  posuit 
lyimUHim  mediatorem  inter  popuium  et  Deum,)  quis  eum 
ftirat  Woonna  atque  fideliuni  Christianorum  ? 
*  BiaL  dc  Spir.  S*^  c  14.  Theodor.  Com.  in  GaL  iii.  19. 

■  See  Dr.  Potter,  Ch.  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  25L    Gotder.  Not  in 
CooaciLiai.^e.2fi. 

o  2 


"  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.  cited  before,  sect  10. 
**  Dionys.  de  Eccles.  Hierarch.  c.  5.  part  2.  p.  364. 
n  CoDttit  Apoet.  lib.  8.  c.  16. 

•s  See  BUbop  Burnet  of  Ordination,  p.  24,  who  cites 
Morinus. 
"  Habert.  Observ.  in  Pontif.  Groc.  p.  386 
•«  Nai.  Orat.  5.  p.  136. 
»  Cabassut.  Notit.  ConciL  c.  43. 
**  Bishop  Bum.  Vindication  of  the  Ordination,  &e.  p.  25i. 
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teach  thy  people,  and  serve  thee  sincerely  with  a  pure 
mind,  and  willing  soul,  and  unhlamably  perform  the 
sacred"  services  for  thy  people,  through  Christ," 
&c.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  not  then 
thought  necessary  to  express  all  or  any  of  the 
offices  of  a  presbyter  in  particular,  but  only  in  ge- 
neral to  pray  for  grace  to  be  given  to  the  priest  then 
ordained,  whereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
them.  And  this,  with  a  solenm  imposition  of  hands, 
was  reckoned  a  sufficient  form  of  consecration. 
Which  I  note  for  the  instruction  of  those,  who  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  modem  forms  of  ordination 
are  in  every  circumstance  like  the  primitive  ones ; 
whereas  if  Morinus  say  true,  the  words  which  are  now 
most  in  use,  viz.  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,**  were 
not  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  above  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Which  makes  good  the  observation  of 
a  learned  person,"  that  the  church  catholic  did 
never  agree  on  one  uniform  ritual,  or  book  of  ordi- 
nation, but  that  was  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  par- 
ticular churches;  and  so  the  church  of  England 
had  as  much  power  to  make  or  alter  rituals,  as  any 
other  had. 

I  should  here  have  ended  this  chap- 
ottheartMprm'  ttT  about  presb3rters,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
archipreibyteri^  and  BenioreB  ecclesia,  which  are  some- 
times mentioned  in  ancient  writers.  The  archpres- 
byters  are  spoken  of  by  St  Jerom,  who  seems"  to 
say  there  wah  one,  and  but  one,  in  every  church : 
and  perhaps  he  is  the  first  author  that  mentions 
them.  After  him  Socrates  "•  speaks  of  one  Peter, 
protopresbyter  of  Alexandria,  whom  Sozomen'** 
calls  archpresbyter.  And  Liberatus  *"  mentions  one 
Proterius,  archpresbjrter  in  the  same  church.  From 
whom  we  also  learn  in  some  measive  what  was  the 
office  and  quahty  of  the  archpresbjrter.  He  was 
not  always  the  senior  presbyter  of  the  church,  as 
some  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  one  chosen  out  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop. 
For  Liberatus  says  expressly,  that  Dioscorus  the 
bishop  made  Proterius  archpresb3rter  of  the  church : 
which  implies  that  he  did  not  come  to  the  office  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority,  but  by  the  bishop's  appoint- 
ment As  to  his  office,  it  is  plain  from  Liberatus, 
that  it  was  to  preside  over  the  church  next  under 
the  bishop,  as  chief  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  and 
to  take  care  of  all  things  relating  to  the  church  in 
the  bishop's  absence ;  as  Proterius  is  said  to  have 


done,  while  Dioscorus  went  to  the  council  of  Chal* 
cedon.  And  therefore  some,*"  not  without  reason, 
think  these  archipreshyteri  were  much  of  the  same 
nature  with  our  deans  in  cathedral  churches,  as  the 
college  of  presbyters  were  the  chapter.  But  they 
wholly  mistake  the  matter,  who^  confound  theae 
archipreBbyteri  with  the  canUruUes  prethyteri.  For 
that  is  a  name  of  much  later  date,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  genuine  writer  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great :  for  the  council  of  Rome,  which  is  the  only 
authority  that  BeUarmin"*  alleges  to  prove  it  more 
ancient,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Besides  that  the  cardinal 
presbyters  were  many  in  the  same  church  or  city, 
but  the  archpresbyter  was  but  one.  So  that,  what- 
ever was  the  first  original  of  cardinal  presbyters  j 
(whether  they  were  so  called  from  their  being  fixed 
in  some  principal  churches,  where  baptism  might 
be  administered,  which  were  therefore  called  ecck" 
8UB  vel  UtuU  carcUnales,  as  Bellarmin  thinks;  or 
whether,  as  others  ^  imagine,  when  the  number  oC 
presbyters  was  grown  so  great  in  large  and  populous 
cities,  that  they  could  not  conveniently  meet,  and 
join  with  the  bishop,  for  ordering  the  government 
of  the  church,  there  were  some  as  the  chief  of  them 
chosen  out  from  the  rest,  to  be  as  the  bishop's  couiH 
cil,  who  were  therefore  called  cardiruUespresbyteri; 
a  dispute  that  does  not  concern  me  any  further  to 
inquire  into  or  determine;)  I  say,  whatever  wai 
their  rise,  or  the  reason  of  their  name,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  the  same  with  the  archipresbyteri  d 
the  primitive  church. 

As  to  the  seniores  ecchsicB,  they  were         «  _.  ,. 

'  ^  8*ct.  19. 

a  sort  of  elders,  who  were  not  of  the  .eS^S*^ 
clergy,  yet  had  some  concern  in  the  SSS tou*?^ 
care  of  the  church.     The  name  often  ***"  ■«*p»«tioi». 
occurs  in  Optatus  and  St  Austin,  from  whom  we 
may  easily  learn  the  nature  of  their  office.    Optatos 
says,**'  when  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage  waai 
forced  to  leave  his  church  in  the  time  of  the  Biocle*] 
tian  persecution,  he  committed  the  ornaments  andj 
utensils  of  the  church  to  such  of  the  elders  as  he  could  j 
tnxst^JideUbus  seniortbus  commendavit    Upon  whidl; 
Albaspiny'"  notes,  that,  besides  the  clergy,  then 
were  then  some  lay-elders,  who  were  intrusted  to^ 
take  care  of  the  goods  of  the  church.    At  the  end: 
of  Optatus  there  is  a  tract,  called,  The  Purgation  of 
Felix  and  CcBcilian,  wherein  there  are  several  epia» 
ties  that  make  mention  of  the  same  name,  as  thai 
of  Fortis^  and  Purpurius,  and  another  nameloft. 


"  Constitut  Apostol.  lib.  S.  c  16.  rdc  virlp  tov  \aov 
lip-ovpyta^  dfiuifiovt  iicrcX^. 

*  Bishop  Burnet,  Vind.  of  the  Ordin.  p. .%. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Singuli  ecclesiarum  epis- 
copi,  tiDguli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi. 

*••  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  9.     JliTpw  tU  irpwroirpf  ar/3uTcpo«, 

>•'  Sofom.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

'••  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  14.  Proterio  Dioscorus  commen- 
davit ecclesiam,  qui  et  eum  archipresbyterum  fecerat.  In 
edit.  Crab,  male  legttur  archiepiscqpum. 


»•■  Stillingfl.  Irenic.  part  2.  c.  7.  p.  358. 

^**  Onuphr.  Interpret.  Vocimi  Ecclesiast  Salmaa.  di 
Primat.  c.  1.  p.  10. 

>«  Bellar.  de  Cleric.  Hb.  1.  c.  16. 

!«>  StilUngfl.  ibid. 

>»  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41. 

^  Albaspin.  Not.  in.  Optat.  p.  123.  Praeter  eccletiaaticiii 
et  clericos  quidam  ex  plebe  seniores  et  probatse  vitse  r«l| 
ecclesiiB  curabant. 

>«•  GesU,  Purgat.  Csecil.  et  Pel.  p.  26a  ex  Epi»t.  Fortif : 
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anthor.  St  Austin  inscribes  one  of  his  epistles*** 
to  his  own  church  of  Hippo  in  this  manner,  Clero, 
mmaribuMj  et  unwtrga  plebi,  To  the  clergy,  the  eld- 
cn,  and  all  the  people :  and  in  several  other  places 
has  occasion  to  mention  these  seniores  in  other 
dmrches.'" 

From  whence  some  have  concluded,*"  that  these 
were  ruling  lay-elders,  according  to  the  new  model 
and  modem  acceptation.  Whereas,  as  the  ingenious 
author***  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance  rightly  ob- 
terrea  in  his  reply,  those  aenwres  of  the  primitive 
dmrch  were  quite  another  thing.  Some  of  them 
were  ^e  cptimates,  the  chief  men  or  magistrates 
iji  the  place,  such  as  we  still  call  aldermen,  from  the 
ancient  appellation  of  seniores.  These  are  those 
wliich  the  Cabarsiessitan  council  of  Donatists  in 
St.  Austin  calls  teniores  nobilissimi  ;^^*  and  one  of 
die  comidk***  of  Carthage  more  expressly,  ma- 
^utraiu9  vel  aemores  locorum,  the  magistrates  or 
elders  of  every  city ;  whom  the  bishops  were  to  take 
with  them  to  give  the  Donadsts  a  meeting.  In  this 
■enae  Dr.  Hammond***  observes,  from  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  some  of  our  Saxon  writings,  that  an- 
ciently our  Saxon  kings  had  the  same  title  of  elders, 
mUe»  manm^ffrednfterit  and  seniares.  As  in  the  Saxon 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  word,  princes,  is  com- 
monly rendered,  aldermen.  And  of  this  sort  were 
acme  of  those  senwres  eccleaia  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, whose  advice  and  assistance  also,  no  doubt, 
the  hishops  took  in  many  weighty  affidrs  of  the 
church.  The  other  sort,  which  were  more  properly 
called  semores  ecclesiatiici,  were  such  as  were  some- 
times trusted  with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and  out- 
ward affiurs  of  the  church ;  and  may  be  compared 
to  onr  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  stewards,  who 
hanre  some  care  of  the  afl^drs  of  the  church,  but  are 
lot  concerned  as  ruling  elders  in  the  government 
cr  discipline  thereof,  Now,  lay-elders  are  a  degree 
above  the  deacons ;  but  the  aeniores  ecclesia  were 
bdow  them :  which  is  a  further  evidence,  that  they 
woe  not  lay-elders  in  the  modem  acceptation.  But 
of  this  enough.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third 
Older  of  the  clergy  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
is  that  of  deacons. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OF   DEACONS. 


The  name  ^lacovoi,  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal word  for  deacons,  is  sometimes     d«moiu  ai^ 

reckoned  oim  of  the 


used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  iJ*S/gi„^ 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of 
God :  in  which  large  seuse  we  sometimes  find  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  styled  deacons,  not  only  in  the 
New  Testament,*  but  in  ecclesiastical  writers  also.* 
But  here  we  take  it  in  a  more  strict  sense  for  the 
name  of  the  third  order  of  the  clergy  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  In  treating  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  show  the  sense  of  antiquity 
concerning  their  original.  The  council  of  Trullo 
advances  a  very  singular  notion  about  this  matter, 
asserting,  that  the  seven  deacons  spoken  of  in  the 
Acts,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  such  as  ministered 
in  Divine  service  or  the  sacred  mysteries,"  but  only 
of  such  as  served  tables  and  attended  the  poor. 
But  the  whole  current  of  antiquity  runs  against 
this:  Ignatius^  styles  them  expressly,  ministers  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  adding,  that  they  are  not 
ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the  church 
of  God.  In  another  place,*  he  speaks  of  them  as 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  them  a  sort  of 
presidency  over  the  people,  together  with  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  :  Study  to  do  all  things,  says  he,  in 
divine  concord,  under  your  bishop  presiding  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the 
apostolical  senate,  and  the  deacons  most  dear  to  me, 
as  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  ministry  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  And  in  many  other  places,*  he  requires 
the  people  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  reverence 
them  as  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  his  ministers  at- 
tending on  his  service.  Cyprian  speaks  of  them  in 
the  same  style,  calling  them'  ministers  of  episco- 
pacy and  the  church ;  withal  referring  their  original 
to  that  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  the 
council  of  Trullo  disputes  about,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  asserts*  they  were  called  ad  altaris  ministe- 
riumf  to  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  altar.  Ter- 
tullian*  was  so  far  from  thinking  them  only  minis- 


I  Tos  episcopi,  presbyteri,  diacooes,  seniores,  scitis, 
ftc  Ibid,  ex  Epist  Purpurii :  Adhibete  conclericos,  et  seni- 
«cs  pfebia,  ecclesiasticos  viros,  et  inquiraDt  diligeater,  quiB 
mligts  diMennones.  Ibid.  Qericii  et  senioribus  Cirthen- 
■nm  in  Domino  steroam  salutem. 

»>»ABg.  Ep.  137. 

^^  Id.  coot.  Creicon.  lib.  3.  c.  29  et  56.  CoDcio  2.  in  Psal. 
xzxri.  p.  120. 

>»  SmectymD.  Amwerto  the  Remonstrance,  p.  74. 

>■  Hamon  rEttrange,  Defence  of  the  Remonstrance. 

"*  Aug.  Cone.  2.  in  Psal.  xxxvi.  p.  120. 

■"Con.  Cartbag.  an.  403.  in  Con.  African,  c.  58.  et  in 
Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  91.  Debere  miumquemque  nostrum 
h  cifitale  ana  per  le  convenire  Donatistarum  praepositos, 
iot  adjungcre  tibi  vicinom  coUegam,  ut  pariter  eos  in  sin- 


gulis quibusque  civitatibus  vel  locis,  per  magistratus  vel 
seniores  locorum  conveniant. 

"•  Ham.  Dissert.  4.  conU  Blondel,  c.  19.  n.  ]. 

» Acts  i.  25;  2  Cor.  vi.  4;  2  Tim.  iv.  5 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5; 
Ephes.  iii.  7. 

*  Athan.  cont  Gent.    Chrysost.  Horn.  1.  in  Phil.  i.  1. 

■  Cone.  Trull,  c.  16.  'Eirrck  SiaKOMOiK  fi^i  iiri  twit  toi9 
fiv<rrripioL9  diaKOVOVfiivtov  Xdfi/3dve<r6ai. 

*  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  2.         •  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  ik  6. 

*  Epist  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Trail  n.  3. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  65.  al.  3.  ad  Rogatian.  Diaconos  post  ascen- 
sum  Domini  in  ccelos  apostoli  sibi  constituerunt  episcopatus 
sui  et  ecclesise  ministros. 

*  Id.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Pleb.  Legion,  et  Astur.  p.  172. 

*  Tertul.  de  Fuga,  c.  11.    Quum  ipsi  auctorei,  id  est,  ipti 
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ters  of  meats  and  drinks,  that  he  joins  them  with 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  honourable  titles  of 
guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity,  and  makes  them  in 
their  degree  pastors  and  overseers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  And  so  St.  Jerom,  though  he  sometimes  in 
an  angry  humour  speaks  a  little  contemptuously  of 
them,  styling  them  **  ministers  of  widows  and  tables; 
yet  in  other  places"  he  treats  them  with  greater  re- 
spect, giving  them  the  same  honourable  title  as 
Tertullian  does,  and  ranking  them  among  the  guides 
of  the  people.  I  showed  before,  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  Optatus"  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  them,  as 
to  reckon  their  office  a  lower  degree  of  the  priest- 
hood. And  St  Austin  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
sentiments;  for  in  one  of  his  epistles"  he  gives 
Praesidius  the  title  of  consaeerdos,  his  fellow  priest, 
whom  yet  St  Jerom  in  the  next  epistle  **  calls  a 
deacon. 

Yet  here,  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
TetiMtgcBcnij  imposc  upou  my  readers,  I  must  ob- 
T^aMSHS  10-  serve,  that  the  name  of  priests  was  not 
generally  given  to  the  deacons,  by 
those  that  esteemed  them  a  sacred  order;  but  they 
are  commonly  distinguished  from  priests  by  the 
names  of  ministers  and  Levites.  Thus  St  Jerom  ** 
distinguishes  them  from  the  priests  of  the  second 
order,  that  is,  from  the  presbyters,  by  the  title  of 
Levites.  The  author  of  the  Questions**  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St 
Austin,  and  Hilarius  Sardus*^  under  the  name  of 
St  Ambrose,  are  more  positive  and  express  in  de- 
nying them  the  name  of  priests.  And  Salvian," 
though  he  acknowledges  their  ministration  and 
function  to  be  about  holy  things,  yet  he  gives  them 
but  the  same  tide  of  Levites,  and  that  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  priests.  And  so  frequentiy  in  the 
councils,"  the  names  9acerdo9  and  Levitaf  are  used 
as  the  peculiar  distinguishing  tides  of  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage* 
speaks  more  expressly,  that  deacons  are  not  ordain- 
ed to  the  priesthood,  but  only  to  the  ministering 
office,  or  inferior  service.  And  hence  the  canons 
sometimes  give  them  the  name  of  iwripirat  and 


mwMn,  the  ministers  and  servants,  not  only  of  the 
church,  but  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  councils  of  Nice,"  and  Carthage,"  and 
many  others.  Whence  some  learned  men"  con- 
clude against  Optatus  and  St  Austin,  that  deacons 
were  in  no  sense  allowed  to  be  priests:  whilst 
others**  with  Optatus  distinguish  the  several  degrees 
of  the  priesthood,  and  reckon  that  though  deacons 
were  not  absolutely  called  priests,  because  that  was 
the  appropriate  tide  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
whose  ministers  and  attendants  they  were ;  yet 
deacons  sometimes  performed  such  offices,  as  did 
entitle  them  to  a  lower  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Having  thus  fairly  stated  and  represented  the  matter 
on  both  sides,  I  must  leave  the  judicious  reader  to 
determine  for  himself  which  opinion  has  the  strong- 
est reasons,  whilst  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons,  and  their  several  offices, 
and  such  laws  and  rules  as  concerned  their  order. 

The  ordination  of  a  deacon  differed 
from  that  of  a  presbyter,  both  in  the    'wtw.! 


Sect  & 

tllitNMMtllt 

bMiopwBs  nottM 
to  have  the  MdM. 
■nee  of  sni 
Unto 


gifts  and  powers  that  were  conferred 
thereby.  For  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  as 
has  been  noted  before,  the  presbyters  who  were 
present,  were  required  to  join  in  the  imposition  of 
hands  with  the  bishop.  But  the  ordination  of  a 
deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone, 
because,  as  the  council  of  Carthage"  words  it,  he 
was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  in- 
ferior services  of  the  church.  These  services  are 
not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  form  of  ordination 
now  remaining  in  the  Constitutions ;  but  there  the 
bishop  only  prays  in  general,  that  Grod  would"  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  that  his  servant,  who  was 
then  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  deacon,  and  fill  him 
with  his  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  as  he  did  Stephen 
the  martjrr ;  diat  he,  behaving  himself  acceptably, 
and  imifbrmly,  and  unblamably  in  his  office,  might 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  higher  degree,  &c.  What 
therefore  were  the  particular  offices  of  the  deacons, 
we  are  to  learn  not  tram  the  forms  of  the  church, 
but  from  other  writers. 


diaconi,  pretbyteri,  et  episcopi  fugiunt,  quomodo  laicus  in- 
telligere  poterit,  &c.  Cum  duoe«  fugiunt,  quia  dc  gregario 
numero  sustinebit? 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  et  Com.  in  Eiek.  zlriii 
Mensarum  et  viduanim  ministri. 

"  Id.  Com.  in  Mich.  vii.  Nolite  cr«dere  in  ducibiu,  non 
in  epiBCopo,  non  in  presbytero,  non  in  diacono. 

"  Optat  lib.  1.      ,  "  Aug.  Ep.  16. 

1*  Hieron.  Ep.  17.  inter  Epist  Aug. 

'*  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Episcopi,  et  lacerdoinm  inferioris 
gradui,  ac  Letitarum  innumerabilis  multitudow 

>•  Aug.  Qunst.  Vet  et  N.  Test.  t.  4.  qu.  46.    Nunquid 

diaconns  potest  vicem  gerere  sacerdotis. Sacerdotis  vi- 

cem  agere  non  potest,  qui  non  est  sacerdos. 

*'  Hilar.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  Evangelists  diaconi  sunt, 
■icut  fuit  Philippus,  quamvis  non  sint  sacerdotes. 

»  SalTian.  ad  Eccles.  Cathol.  lib.  2.  p.  394.    Levitis  ac 


sacerdotibus  tanta  divinanim  rerum  administratioae  fim- 
gentibus. 
»  Con.  Turon.  1.  can.  1. 

*  Con.  Carth.  4.  c  4.  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdotium,  sed 
ad  ministerium  consecratur. 

^  Con.  Nic  c.  18.    ToD  /tkv  iirivKoirov  vmipiTiu  tUrU. 

^  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  37.  Diaconus  ita  se  presbyteri,  ut 
episcopi,  ministrum  esse  cognoscat.  Vid.  Con.  Eliber.  in 
tttttlis  can.  18  et  33.    Con.  Turon.  1.  c.  1. 

»  Bp.  Fell,  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  18.  Habert  Not  in  Pod- 
tific.  p.  125. 

^  Rigalt.  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  12.  Dr.  Hicks,  Disc  of 
Priesthood,  p.  33. 

^  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  quum  ordinatur,  adus 
episcopus  qui  eum  benedicit,  manum  super  caput  illius  poaat: 
quia  non  ad  sacerdotium,  sed  ad  ministerium  consecratur. 

*  Constit  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  18. 
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Where  we  find,  lint,  that  the  most 
•M«a%  id'  ordinary  and  common  office  of  the  • 

tka  cu«  of 

mam  ot  thm  deacous,  was  to  be  subservient  and  as- 
sistant to  the  bishop  and  presbyters 
;  service  of  the  altar.  It  belonged  to  them  to 
:are  of  the  holy  table,  and  all  the  ornaments 
atensDs  appertaining  thereto.  The  author 
'  the  name  of  St  Austin*'  takes  notice  of  this 
e  common  office  of  deacons  in  all  churches, 
»t  in  such  great  churches  as  the  church  of 
?,  where  there  being  a  multitude  of  inferior 
r,  this  office  was  devolved  on  some  of  thenL 
n  other  churches  it  was  the  deacon's  office, 
» the  inferior  clergy,  subdeacons,  &c  were  pro- 
^  by  canon  to  come  into  the  sanctuary,  or 
I  any  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  time  of  Divine 
$e,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  canons*  of  the 
at  councils. 

Another  part  of  the  deacon's  office 
'r.^mch*  was,  to  receive  the  people's  offerings, 
tad  pfwnt  and  present  them  to  the  priest,  who 
^  '"'^  presented  them  to  God  at  the  altar: 
"''after  which  the  deacon  repeated  the 
s  of  those  that  offered,  publicly ;  and  this  re- 
al was  commonly  called,  offerre  fwmina,  as 
be  seen  in  Cyprian,  who*  speaks  of  it  as  part 
e  commimion  service  of  those  times;  which 

0  noted  by  Rigaltius"  and  others ;  of  which 
m  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  when  we  come 
sat  of  the  ancient  service  of  the  church.  At 
nt  I  only  observe,  that  this  recital  of  the  names 
ch  as  made  their  oblations,  was  part  of  the 
m's  office,  as  is  evident  from  St  Jerom,  who 
us,"  diat  extortioners  and  oppressors  made 
oblations  out  of  their  ill-gotten  goods,  that 
might  glory  in  their  wickedness,  while  the 
m  in  the  church  publicly  recites  the  names  of 

that  offered:  Such  a  one  offers  so  much, 
a  one  hath  promised  so  much :  and  so  they 
e  themselves  with  the  applause  of  the  people, 
;  their  conscience  secretly  lashes  and  torments 
.  Some  indeed  deny  that  there  was  any  such 
m  as  this  public  and  particular  rehearsal  of 

1  names  that  ofiered  in  the  church,  and  by  con- 
nicc,  that  this  was  any  part  of  the  deacon's 


office :  but  I  think  St  Jerom's  testunony  is  unde- 
niable proof,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  expounded, 
to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  his  words ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  made  this  one  part  of  the  deacon's 
office,  though  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  some 
learned  men. 

Thirdly,  In  some  churches,  but  not  ^^^ , 
in  all,the  deacons  read  the  Gospelboth  oi^f'tl'^.S:?"" 
in  the  communion  service,  and  before  **•""**"• 
it  also.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions  assigns  all 
other  parts  of  Scripture  to  the  readers,  but  the  Gos- 
pel is  to  be  read"  only  by  a  presbjrter  «•  a  deacon. 
St  Jerom  intimates"  that  it  was  part  of  the  dear 
con's  function ;  and  so  it  is  said  by  the  council  of 
Vaison,  which  authorizes  deacons  to  read  the  homilies 
of  the  ancient  fathers  in  the  absence  of  a  presbyter, 
assigning  this  reason  for  it :  If  the  deacons  be  wor- 
thy to  read"  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel, 
why  should  they  not  be  thought  worthy  to  read  the 
expositions  of  tiie  holy  fathers  ?  This  implies,  that 
in  the  Western  churches  it  was  the  ordinary  office 
of  the  deacons  to  read  the  Gospels.  But  in  other 
churches  the  custom  varied :  for,  as  Sozomen  ob- 
serves, it  was  customary  at  Alexandria  for  the  arch- 
deacon only  to  read  the  Gospels,  in  other  churches 
the  deacons,  in  others  the  priests  only,  and  in  some 
churches  on  high  festivals  the  bishop  himself  read, 
as  at  Constantinople  on  Easter-day.  In  the  Afri- 
can churches,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  readers 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Gospels  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  as  appears  from'one  of  Cyprian's 
episties,  where,  speaking  of  Celerinus  the  confessor, 
whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he  says.  It  was 
fitting  he  should  be  advanced  to  the  pulpit"  or  tri- 
bunal of  the  church,  (as  they  then  called  the  read- 
ing desk,)  that  he  might  thence  read  the  precepts 
and  Grospels  of  his  Lord,  which  he  himself,  like  a 
courageous  confessor,  had  followed  and  observed. 
So  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  to  have  been 
the  deacon's  peculiar  office,  but  only  in  some 
churches  and  some  ages. 

But  it  was  something  more  appro-  ^ 


priate  to  them  to  assist  the  bishop  or  ^i^^^^  ^ 
presbyters  in  the  administration  of  the  ^  ^nfufJh^JS* 
eucharist:  where  their  business  was  *""»••"«*»«"*• 


.ug.  QuBft.  Vet  et  Nov.  Testament  1 4.  c.  101.    Ut 

i  non  omnia  minitteria  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant, 

Lndo  Cunt  clericorum.   Nam  utique  et  altare  portarent, 

a  ejus,  et  aquam  in  manus  funderent  sacerdoti,  sicut 

tiifl  per  omnee  ecclesias. 

'oo.  Agathens.  c.  66.    Non  oportet  in  sacratos  minis- 

tcentiam  habere,  in  secretarium  (quod  Graeci  diaconi- 

ppellant)  ingredi  et  contingere  vasa  Dominica.    Con. 

ic  c.  21.  com  Notis  BaUamon.  et  Zonar.  in  loc. 

Ijpr.  £p.  10.  aL  16.  p.  37.   Ad  communicationem  ad- 

xtur,  et  oflertur  nomen  eomm,  &c. 

Ligalt.  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  60.    Bona,  Rer.  Litui^.  lib. 

L  11-7. 

lieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.    Multos  conspici- 

ui  opprimant  per  potent  iam,  vel  furta  committunt,  ut 


de  multis  parva  pauperibui  tribuant,  et  in  suis  aceleribut 
glorientur,  publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclesia  recitet  offeren- 
tium  Domina :  Tantum  offert  ille,  tantum  ille  pollicitus  est, 
placentque  sibi  ad  plausum  populi,  lorquente  conscientia. 

B  Constit  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  57.  ad  Sabin.  Evangelium  Christi  quasi 
diaconus  lectitabas. 

**  Con.  Vasens.  2.  c.  2.  Si  digni  sunt  diaconi,  quae  Chris- 
tus  in  evan^lio  locutus  est  legere,  quare  indigni  judicentur 
sanctorum  patrum  expositiones  publice  recitare  ? 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  pulpitum, 
id  est,  super  tribunal  ecclesin  oportebat  imponi,  ut  loci 
altioris  ceUitate  subnixus— legat  prsecepta  et  evangelia  Do- 
mini, quae  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequitur. 
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to  distribute  the  elements  to  the  people  that  were 
present,  and  carry  them  to  those  that  were  absent 
also,  as  Justin  Martyr**  acquaints  us  in  his  second 
Apology.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions"  like- 
wise, describing  the  manner  of  the  ancient  service, 
divides  the  whole  action  between  the  bishop  and 
the  deacon;  appointing  the  bishop  to  deliver  the 
bread  to  every  communicant  singly,  saying,  The 
body  of  Christ :  and  the  deacon  in  like  manner  to 
deliver  the  cup,  saying,  The  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup 
of  life.  This  the  author  under  the  name  of  St 
Austin**  calls  the  proper  office  of  the  deacon's  order. 
Yet  it  was  not  so  proper  to  their  order,  but  that  they 
were  to  depend  upon  the  will  and  licence  of  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters,  if  they  were  present,  as 
is  expressly  provided  in  some  of  the  ancient**  coun- 
cils, which  forbid  the  deacon  to  give  the  eucharist 
in  the  presence  of  a  presbjrter,  except  necessity  re- 
quire, and  he  have  his  leave  to  do  it  And  there- 
fore it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  absurdity  for  a 
presbyter  to  sit  by  and  receive  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  a  deacon,  as  was  sometimes  practised, 
but  the  council  of  Nice*  made  a  severe  canon 
against  it  So  that  what  was  allowed  to  deacons, 
was  not  to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  but  only  to  dis- 
tribute it,  and  that  not  to  the  bishop  or  presbyters, 
but  only  to  the  people.  Yet  this  action  of  theirs  is 
sometimes  called  oblation  or  offering,  as  in  Cyprian,^* 
and  the  council  of  Ancyra,"  which  forbids  some 
deacons  that  were  under  censure,  dprov  4  ^rorifpcov 
dva^ipHVf  to  offer  either  the  bread  or  wine,  as  dea- 
cons otherwise  were  allowed  to  do. 

*8«±  a  Some  learned  persons,*  I  know,  put 

JlSiSSu^^i  a  diflferent  sense  upon  the  words  of 
'^  '^^'  this  council :  they  understand  by  of- 

fering, consecration,  and  thence  conclude,  that  dea- 
cons ancienUy  were  invested  with  the  ordinary 
power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  absence 
of  the  presbyters.  But  this  is  more  than  can  fairly 
be  deduced  from  the  words,  which  are  capable  of 
two  more  reasonable  constructions :  either  they  may 
signify  the  deacon's  offering  the  people's  oblations 
to  the  priest,  which  was  a  part  of  their  office,  as  I 
showed  before:  and  so  Petavius^  and  Habertus 
imderstand  them :  or  else  they  may  be  interpreted 


by  Cyprian's  words,  who  expresses  himself  more 
fiilly,  calling  it  offering  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  to  the  people;  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  sense,  and  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  some 
late  learned  writers.**  Whatever  it  be,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  means  that  deacons  were  allow- 
ed the  ordinary  power  of  consecration.  For  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  was  not  long  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Ancyra,  says  expressly,**  that  deacons  had 
not  power  to  offer ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which 
offering  signifies  consecration ;  for  in  that  sense  it 
was  the  proper  office  of  presbyters.  Some  deacons, 
indeed,  did,  about  this  time,  take  upon  them  (hus  to 
offer,  but  the  council  of  Aries,  which  was  held  in 
the  same  year  witii  that  of  Ancyra,  reckons  it  a 
presumption  and  transgression  of  their  rule,  and 
therefore  made  a  new  canon  to  restrain  them.*'  St 
Hilary  is  a  good  witness  of  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  his  own  time,  and  he  assures  us  there 
could  be  no  sacrifice,  or  consecration  of  the  eucha- 
rist, without  a  presbyter.**  And  St  Jerom  says  the 
same,**  that  presbyters  were  the  only  persons  whose 
prayers  consecrated  bread  and  wine  mto  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  For  which  reason,  speaking 
of  one  Hilary,  a  deacon,  he  says,  he  could  not  con- 
secrate the  eucharist,**  because  he  was  only  a  dea- 
con. The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  holy 
eucharist  was  looked  upon  as  the  prime  Christian 
sacrifice,  and  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood :  and  deacons  being  generally  reck- 
oned no  priests,  or  but  in  the  lowest  degree,  they 
were  therefore  forbidden  to  offer  or  consecrate  this 
sacrifice  at  the  altar.  This  reason  is  assigned  by 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,**  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  St  Austin,  and  several  others. 

But  there  is  a  passage  in  St  Ambrose,  which 
seems  to  intimate,  that  in  the  third  century  the 
deacons  at  Rome  had  power  to  consecrate  the 
eucharist ;  for  speaking  of  Laurentius  the  deacon, 
he  brings  him  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  Sixtiui» 
his  bishop,  as  he  was  going  to  his  martyrdom: 
Whither  go  you,  holy  priest,  without  your  deacon  ? 
You  did  not  use  to  ofier  sacrifice  without  your 
minister.  Why  are  you  then  now  displeased  with 
me  ?    Why  may  I  not  be  partner  with  you  in  shed- 


"•  Jiwt  M.  Apol.  2.  p.  97. 

»  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

*  Aug.  QuaDst.  Vet  et  Nov.  Test  c.  101.  Diaconi  ordo 
est  accipere  a  sacerdote,  et  sic  dare  plebi. 

**  Con.  Garth.  4.  c.  38.  Diaconus,  praBsente  presbytero,  eu- 
charistiam  corporis  Christi  populo,  si  necessitas  cogat,  jussus 
eroget.    Vid.  Con.  Arelat  2.  c.  15. 

*•  Con.  Nic.  can.  la 

*^  Cjpr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  132.  Solemnibus  adimpletis  calicem 
diaconus  offerre  prsesentibus  coepit. 

**Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2. 

**  Hospin.  Hist.  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  p.  23. 

«*  Petav.  Diatrib.  de  Potest.  Consecr.  c.  3.  t.  4.  p.  211. 
Habert.  in  Ponti6caL  Par.  9.  Obsenr.  2.  p.  190. 

«*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  1 1.  p.  871. 


**  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.    Toin  i^ovatov  fiii  ix***^*!^^  irpoc^i^ 

ptlVf  &c. 

*'  Con.  Arelat  1.  c.  15.    De  diaconibus,  quos  cognorimui 
multis  locis  offerre,  placuit  minime  fieri  debere. 

*  Hilar.  Fragm.  p.  129.    Sacrificii  opus  sine  pretbyteio 
esse  non  potuit. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.    Quid  patitur  meoMium  et  1^ 
viduarum  minister,  ut  supra  eos  tumidus  se  efferat,  ad  quo- 
rum preces  Christi  corpus  et  sanguis  conficitur  ? 

■•  Id.  Dial,  cont  Lucif.  p.  145.     Hilarius  cum  diacooM 
de  ecclesia  recesserit,  solusque  ut  putat  turba  sit  mnodi 
neque  eucharistiam  conficere  potest,  episcopos  et  presby- J^ 
teros  non  habens,  &c. 

*i  Constit  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  28.    Aug.  Quaest  Vet.  et  Nor. 
Test  qu.  46. 
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ding  my  Llood,  who  was  nsed  to  consecrate"  the 
Uood  of  Christ  by  your  commission,  and  be  your 
partner  in  consummating  the  holy  mysteries  ?  Ba- 
lonios  was  so  perplexed  with  this  difficulty,  that  he 
nsohres  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that 
instead  of  eonB&crationem,  it  should  be  read*  dia- 
fmaationem:  and  some  shameless  editors  have, 
lithont  any  grounds,  made  bold  to  foist  this  cor- 
Rctkm  into  the  text ;  which  Bona**  and  Habertus 
iDgenuoufily  condemn,  as  done  against  the  authority 
of  all  the  MSS.,  as  well  as  former  editions,  and  that 
without  any  reason  for  it  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
expression.  For  the  word,  consecration,  in  this 
piftce,  does  not  signify  the  sacramental  consecration 
of  the  elements  by  prayer  at  the  altar,  which  was 
performed  by  the  bishop  himself,  as  appears  evi- 
dently from  the  context,  where  it  is  said,  the  bi- 
shop was  never  used  to  offer  sacrifice  without  his 
ministpr  or  deacon:  therefore  the  consecration, 
which  was  committed  to  the  deacon,  must  be  of 
another  sort ;  for  he  could  not  offer,  or  consecrate 
the  elements  on  the  altar,  in  the  bishop's  jn^sence, 
md  at  the  same  time  that  the  bishop  himself  conse- 
crated* but  he  might  assist  him,  or  bear  a  part  with 
him,  as  it  is  there  worded,  in  consummating  the 
holy  mysteries,  that  is,  in  giving  the  cup  with  the 
asaal  Ibrm  of  words  to  the  people ;  which,  in  the 
kogoage  of  those  times,  was  called  a  ministeiial 
consecration,  or  consummation  of  the  sacrament, 
forasmuch  as  the  receivers  were  hereby  conse- 
crated with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  also  consum- 
mated €T  made  perfect  partakers  of  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds,  having  received  the  bread  frx)m  the 
bands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  cup  from  the  hands  of 
the  deacon.  This  is  plainly  the  consecration  here 
spolsen  of^  which  refers  only  to  the  deacon's  minis- 
tering of  the  cup  to  the  people,  which  was  their 
ORial  office,  and  so  cannot  be  made  an  argument, 
at  Hospinian  and  Grotius**  would  have  it,  that 
deacons  were  allowed  to  consecrate  the  eucharist 
at  the  altar. 

J  ,^  ^  But  for  the  other  sacrament  of  bap- 

^jj^'^^^rjyli-  tism,  it  is  more  evident,  that  they 
^pmm.  ^gyg  permitted  in  some  cases  to  ad- 

TKnntitp»r  it  solcly.  For  though  the  author**  of  the 
Constitntions  says,  that  the  deacons  did  neither  bap- 


tize, nor  ofifer;  and  Epiphanius"  affirms  universal- 
ly, that  the  deacons  were  not  intrusted  with  the 
sole  administration  of  any  sacrament ;  yet  it  appears 
from  other  writers  that  they  had  this  power,  at  least 
in  some  places,  ordinarily  conferred  upon  them. 
Tertullian*  invests  them  with  the  same  right  as 
presbyters,  that  is,  to  baptize  by  the  bishop's  leave. 
And  St  Jerom"  entitles  them  to  the  very  same  pri- 
vilege. •  The  council  of  Eliberis*  as  plainly  asserts 
this  right,  when  it  says.  If  a  deacon,  that  takes  care 
of  a  people  without  either  bishop  or  presbyter,  bap- 
tizes any,  the  bishop  shall  consummate  them  by 
his  benediction.  This  plainly  supposes,  that  dea- 
cons had  the  ordinary  right  of  baptizing  in  such 
churches  over  which  they  presided.  So  when  Cy- 
ril**  directs  his  catechumens,  how  they  should  be- 
have themselves  at  the  time  of  baptism,  when  they 
came  either  before  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
in  city  or  in  village ;  this  may  be  presumed  a  fair 
intimation,  that  then  deacons  were  ordinarily  allow- 
ed to  minister  baptism  in  country  places.  I  speak 
only  now  of  their  ordinary  power.  For  as  to  extrar 
ordinary  cases,  not  only  deacons,  but  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  laymen  also,  were  admitted  to  baptize 
in  the  primitive  church,  as  will  be  showed  in  its 
proper  place. 

Another  office  of  the  deacons  was,  ^^^  ^^ 
to  be  a  sort  of  monitors  and  directors  piySuoiS  Si** 
to  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  »'*«»'*^ 
public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which  purpose 
they  were  wont  to  use  certain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  service 
began,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  join  attentively 
therein;  also  to  give  notice  to  the  catechumens, 
penitents,  energumens,  when  to  come  up  and  make 
their  prayers,  and  when  to  depart ;  and  in  several 
prayers  they  repeated  the  words  before  them,  to 
teach  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for.  All  this 
was  called  by  the  general  name  of  Kfipifmiv,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  pradicaref  among  the  Latins 
which  does  not  ordinarily  signify  preaching,  as 
some  mistake  it,  but  performing  the  office  of  a 
KtipvKt  or  praco,  in  the  assembly :  whence  Syne- 
sius*  and  some  others  call  the  deacons,  hpor^pvcic, 
the  holy  criers  of  the  church,  as  those  that  gave 
notice  to  the  congregation  how  all  things  were  re- 


*  AshnM.  de  Offic  lib.  1.  c.  41.    Quo  tacerdos  sancte 
» properu  ?  Nimquam  sacrificium  sine  ministro 

veras.    Quid  in  me  ergo  displicuit  pater  ? — 
C«  eoBunitifti  Dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem,  cui 
ndontm  consortium  sacramentorum,  buic  con- 
i  sanguinis  negas. 
"  Baron,  an.  261.  n.  7. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c  25.  n.  4.  Habert  Not  in 
PontifieaL  Gr»c.  p.  191. 

*  Yid.  Ofot  de  Cone  Administratione  ubi  Pastores  non 
■BL    CStad  and  conftited  by  Petarius. 

*•  CoBstit.  Apost.  Hb.  &  c.  38. 

■*  Epipban.  Her.  79.  Gollyrid.  n.  4. 


■■  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.  Dandi  quidem  habet  jus  sum- 
mus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus ;  debinc  presbyteri  et 
diaconi,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  &c. 

"  Hieron.  DiaL  cont.  Lucif.  c.  4.  p.  139.  Inde  venit,  ut 
sine  jussione  episcopi,  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus 
habeant  baptizandi. 

*  Concil.  Eliber.  c.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus,  regens  plebem 
sine  episcopo  vel  presbytero,  aliquos  baptizaverit,  epbcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit. 

"  CyrU.  Catech.  17.  n.  17. 

•>  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  221  Chrysost.  Hom.  17.  in  Heb.  ix. 
Knpv^  Srav  tlir^t  tA  dyuz  toU  dyioit. 
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gularly  to  be  performed.  Thus  the  word  ri|pv4ai 
frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  rituals  and  canons; 
as  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  soon  as  the 
bishop  has  ended  his  sermon,  the  deacon  is  to  cry, 
Let  the  hearers  and  unbelievers  depart"  Then  he 
is  to  bid  the  catechumens  pray,  and  to  call  upon 
the  faithful  ako  to  pray  for  them,  repeating  a  form 
of  bidding  prayer,  to  instruct  the  people  after  what 
manner  they  were  to  pray  for  them.  Which  form 
may  be  seen  both  in  the  Constitutions,**  and  in  St 
Chrysostom.*  After  this  the  deacon  was  to  call 
in  like  manner  upon  the  ener^umens,  the  compe- 
terUeSf  and  the  penitents  in  their  several  orders, 
using  the  solemn  words  of  exhortation  both  to  them 
and  the  people  to  pray  for  them,  ixTtvUc  ieriStuffuvf 
Let  us  ardently  pray  for  them.  Then  again,  when 
the  deacon  had  dismissed  all  these  by  a  solemn  cry, 
•VoXifoOc,  TfyoHKOirt,  or,  Ite,  Missa  est;  he  called  upon 
the  faithful  to  pray  again  for  themselves,  and  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  church,  repeating"  another 
form  of  bidding  prayer  before  them.  And  this  is 
there  called  the  deacon's  irpoa^urvfimc,  or  exhorta- 
tion to  pray,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bishop's 
iirueXiytfic,  which  was  a  duect  form  of  address  to  God, 
whereas  the  deacon's  address  was  to  the  people : 
for  which  reason  it  was  called  irpo<r^ilnnjoic,  and 
Ktiffi^atf  bidding  the  people  pray ;  or  a  call  and  ex- 
hortation to  pray,  with  directions  what  they  should 
pray  for  in  particular.  This  the  Latins  called  both 
oratio  and  prcedicatio,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
councOs  of  Toledo,"  which  explains  the  word 
orare,  by  preBcUcare,  making  them  both  to  signify 
this  office  of  the  deacon.  And  hence  one  of  the 
deacon's  ornaments  (that  I  may  note  this  by  the 
way)  is  called  by  the  same  council  his  orarium,  be- 
cause he  used  it  sometimes  as  a  private  signal  to 
give  notice  of  the  prayers  to  his  brethren  of  the 
clergy.  By  all  this  we  may  understand  what  So- 
erates  means,  when  he  says  Athanasius"  com- 
manded his  deacon  mjp^Cai  iifx4yt  to  bid  prayer; 
and  how  we  are  to  interpret  that  controverted  canon 
of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  which,  speaking  of  some 
deacons  that  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  degrad- 
ing them,  says,  They  should  no  longer  mjp^ircrfty :" 
which  some  interpret  preaching,  but  others'*  more 
truly  understand  it  of  this  part  of  the  deacon's  office, 
which  was  to  be  the  KfipvK  or  prtBco,  the  sacred  crier 
of  the  congregation. 


If  it  be  inquired,  whether  deacons 
had  any  power  to  preach  pubHcly  in  ed'topt^chbTtb. 
the  congregation?  the  answer  must  »'*«*»*»p'«*«tbortiy. 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  baptism :  they  had 
power  to  preach  by  Ucence  and  authority  from  the 
bishop,  but  not  without  it  The  author  under  the 
name  of  St  Ambrose'*  says  positively,  that  deacons 
did  not  preach  in  his  time ;  though  he  thinks  ori- 
ginally all  deacons  were  evangelists,  as  Philip  and 
Stephen  were.  I  have  showed  before,  that  pres- 
byters themselves  in  many  places  were  not  aUowed 
to  preach  in  the  bishop's  presence,  but  by  his  special 
leave ;  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  the  same  of  deacons.  Blondel**  and  Ba- 
ronius  think  that  St  Chrysostom  preached  those 
elegant  discourses,  de  IncomprehennbiH  Dei  Ndhira, 
de  Anathemate,  ^c.  while  he  was  but  a  deacon.  But 
others  think"  more  probably,  that  those  were  not 
sermons  which  he  preached  in  the  church,  but  only 
discourses  that  he  composed  upon  other  occasions; 
and  that  his  first  sermon  was  that  which  he  preach^ 
ed  when  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  now  extant  ia 
his  4th  vol.  p.  953.  But  if  he  ever  preached  whife 
he  was  deacon,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  bat 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  his  bishop  Meletius  for 
doing  it:  as  Philostorgius'*  says,  Leontius  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Antioch  permitted  Aetius  his  dea- 
con to  preach  pubHcly  in  the  church.  Ephrem 
Syrus  perhaps  was  another  such  instance :  for  he 
was  never  more  than  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Edessa ;  yet  Photius**  says  he  composed  several  ho- 
milies or  sermons,  which  were  so  excellent  in  their 
kind,  that  after  his  death  they  were  translated  into 
other  languages,  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  manj 
churches  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  St  Jerom  **  acquaints  us.  In  some  places, 
as  in  the  French  churches,  the  deacens  were  au- 
thorized by  canon  to  read  some  such  homilies  in  the 
church  instead  of  i  sermon,  when  the  presbyter 
happened  to  be  sick,  and  could  not  preach,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  order  made  in  the  council  of  V aison* 
upon  this  occasion.  But  here  was  necessity  and 
permission  too :  so  that  the  case  of  deacons  preaeh« 
ing  in  those  ages  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been 
(according  to  the  resolution,  which  VigiHus  "  after- 
ward gave  of  it)  allowable,  if  authorized  by  the 
bishop ;  but  a  presumption  both  against  custom  and 
canon,  if  done  without  his  permission. 


"Const  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  5.  KripvrrlTm,  fin  tw  t«v 
iucpotttiiivtaV    u^  rtc  rStv  airi<rr»». 

••  Ibid.  c.  6.  •  Chrys.  Horn.  2.  in  1  Cor. 

"  Const  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  10. 

^  Con.  Tolet.  4.  c.  40.  Unum  orarium  oportet  Levitam 
gestare  in  sinistra  humero,  propter  quod  orat,  id  est,  preedicat. 

•  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  11.  •"  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2. 

M  Habert.  Pontifical  p.  203.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Con.  An- 
cyr. c.  2.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  2.  p.  99. 

'*  Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  Nunc  neque  diaconi  in  po- 
pulo  pradicant,  neque  clerici  vel  laici  baptiiant 


"  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  57.  Baron,  an.  386.  p.  542. 

*■  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  1.  p.  253. 

^<  Philostorg.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  dtd^vKtut  h  UKXtiat^  liri' 
Tpiirti, 

'*  Phot  Cod.  196.    Aoyoi  Iwia  ical  Ti<rtrap&K<nrra^ 

"  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  115. 

"  Con.  Vasens.  3.  c.  2.  Si  presbyter,  aliqua  infirmiiate 
prohibente,  per  seipsum  non  potuerit  prasdicare,  Sanctonia 
Patrum  homiliae  a  diaconibus  recitentur. 

*"  Vigil.  £p.  ad  Rustic,  ^t  Sebastian.  Concil.  t  5.  p. 
554.    Ai^ecistis  etiam  execranda  superbia,  quae  nee  legQa-i. 
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And  80  the  case  stood  likewise  with 
MOO-  deacons  in  reference  to  the  power  of 
MiM-  reconciling  penitents,  and  granting 

them  absolution.  This  was  ordinarily 
p's  sole  prerogative,  as  the  supreme  minis- 
e  church;  and  therefore  rarely  committed 
ters,  but  nerer  to  deacons,  except  in  cases 
ic  necessity,  when  neither  bishop  nor  pres- 
•e  ready  at  hand  to  do  it :  in  this  case  dea- 
«  sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishop's 
^legates,  to  give  men  the  solenm  imposi- 
inds,  which  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation, 
find  it  in  Cyprian,  in  the  case  of  those 
,  whom  the  martyrs  by  their  letters  recom- 
o  the  fevour  of  the  church :  If,  says  he,** 
seized  by  any  dangerous  distemper,  they 
expect  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse 
■esbytcr  that  is  present;  or  if  a  presbyter 
e  found,  they  may  make  their  confession 
deacon ;  that  so  they  may  receive  imposi- 
ands,  and  go  to  the  Lord  in  peace.  Here 
nrable,  that  none  below  a  deacon  are  com- 
i  to  perform  this  office ;  nor  were  the  dea- 
lorized  to  do  it,  but  as  the  bishop's  delegates, 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  no 
•  could  be  found  to  reconcile  the  penitent 
int  of  death. 

^^^        In  the  like  case,  that  is,  in  the  case 
Jg.    of  absolute  necessity,  it  seems  very 

probable,  that  in  some  of  the  Greek 
they  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
hen  need  so  required,  and  neither  bishop 
jytcr  was  present  to  do  it  Which  may  be 
firom  those  words  of  the  author  of  the 
dons,"  where  he  says,  a  deacon  excommu- 
k  subdeaeon,  a  reader,  a  singer,  a  deacon- 
here  be  occasion,  and  the  presbyter  be  not 
x>  do  it  But  a  subdeaeon  shall  have  no 
excommunicate  any,  either  clergy  or  laity ; 
sacons  are  only  ministers  of  the  deacons, 
a  power  then  committed  to  deacons  in  ex- 
ry  cases,  and  a  peculiar  privilege  which 
he  inferior  clergy  might  enjoy. 

It  may  be  reckoned  also  among 

tiieir  extraordinary  offices,  that  they 

were  sometimes  deputed  by  their  bi- 
•1      shops  to  be  their  representatives  and 

proxies  in  general  councils.  Their 
office  there  was  only  to  attend  upon  their 
and  perform  the  duties  of  scribes,  and  dis- 
&c.  according  as  they  were  directed  by 


toct- 


them;  in  which  station  we  commonly  find  them 
employed  in  the  ancient  councils :  but  then  there 
were  two  things  in  which  they  were  treated  as  in- 
ferior to  presbyters:  1.  In  that  presbyters  are 
usually  represented  as  sitting  together  with  their 
bishops,  while  the  deacons  stood  with  all  the  peo- 
ple. 2.  Presbyters  were  sometimes  allowed  to  vote, 
as  has  been  showed  before ;  but  there  are  no  in- 
stances that  I  know  of,  to  evidence  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  belong  to  deacons.  Only  when  bishops 
could  not  attend  in  person,  they  many  times  sent 
their  deacons  to  represent  them ;  and  then  they  sat 
and  voted,  not  as  deacons,  but  as  proxies,  in  the 
room  and  place  of  those  that  sent  them.  Of  which 
there  are  so  many  instances  in  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cils, that  it  is  needless  to  refer  the  reader  to  any  of 
them.  Yet  they  that  desire  to  see  examples,  may 
consult  Christianus  Lupus  in  his  notes  upon  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  where  he 
observes  some  diflerence  in  the  sitting  and  voting 
of  deacons  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  councils :  in 
the  Eastern  councils,  if  a  deacon  represented  a  me- 
tropolitan or  a  patriarch,  he  sat  and  subscribed  in 
the  place  that  the  metropolitan  or  patriarch  him- 
self would  have  done,  had  he  been  present ;  but  in 
the  Western  councils  it  was  otherwise ;  there  the 
deacons  voted  after  all  the  bishops,  and  not  in  the 
place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

Thus  it  was  in  general  councils.  But  in  pro- 
vincial and  consistorial  synods,  the  deacons  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as 
the  presbyters,  in  their  own  name.  Of  which  the 
reader  may  see  several  instances  in  the  Roman 
councOs  under  Symmachus  and  Gregory  IL,  pub- 
lished by  Justellus"  in  his  BibUotheca  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  and  in  the  fourth  tome  of  the  councils, 
where  first  the  bishops,  then  the  presbyters,  and 
then  the  deacons,  subscribe  every  one  in  their  own 
name  in  particular.  And  those  that  are  curious 
about  this  matter,  may  furnish  themselves  with 
many  other  such  examples. 

There  are  two  things  more  to  be 
observed  concerning  the  office  of  dea-     io.  dmcom  cm- 

poweted  to  rebuks 

cons  in  church  assemblies.     1.  That  ■«''«!*!i?S? 

that  behared  them- 

as  they  were  the  regulators  and  direct-  S^JX^'*" 
ors  of  men's  behaviour  in  Divine  ser- 
vice ;  BO  they  had  power  to  rebuke  the  irregular, 
and  chastise  them  for  any  indecent  and  unseemly 
deportment  The  Constitutions  often  mention  such 
acts  as  these  belonging  to  the  deacon's  office.  If 
any  one  be  found  sitting  out  of  his  place,"  let  the 


Be  tui  pontificii  jmiioiie  aliquando  ordinis  yestri 
mBfompierunt,  anctoritatem  yobis  pradicationis 
aem  coosuetttdinem  vel  canonei  vindicare. 
Ep.  13.  aL  18.  ad.  Cler.  Si  incommodo  aliquo  et  in* 
>ericiik>  occupati  fuerint,  non  expectata  praesentia 
id  preabjterumquemcttnquepnBtentem,  velsi  pres- 
rtttsnonfiient,  etorgereezitutcoBperit,  apuddiaco- 


nam  quoque  exomologesin  fticere  delicti  sui  pouint ;  utmanu 
eis  in  pcenitentia  imposita  veniant  ad  Dominum  cum  pace. 

**  Constit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28.  Ai&koikk  d^pP^n  rdif 
!nroiiiKo»o»t  &c. 

"  See  before,  chap.  19.  sect.  12. 

"^  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  iiriirXii<r<r^96»  vir6  tov 
iiaKovov,  »« irpwptmf  &c. 
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deacon  rebuke  him,  and  transfer  him  to  his  proper 
station,  as  the  pilot  or  steersman  of  the  church. 
And  again  a  little  after,  Let  the  deacon"  overlook 
and  superintend  the  people,  that  no  one  talk,  or 
sleep,  or  laugh,  but  give  ear  to  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  evident  also  from  St  Chrysostom,  who, 
speaking  of  the  irreverent  behaviour  of  some  in  the 
church,  bids  their  neighbours  first  rebuke  them, 
and  if  they  would  not  bear  it,  to  call  the  deacon** 
to  do  his  office  toward  them.  Agreeable  to  this, 
Optatus  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  story  of  Ceecilian, 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  that  observing  one  Lu- 
cilla,  a  rich  woman,  commit  an  indecent  act  in  the 
time  of  receiving  the  holy  communion,  (for  before 
she  received  the  bread  and  wine,  she  was  used  to 
kiss  the  relics  of  some  pretended  martyr,)  he  re- 
buked her"  for  it  by  virtue  of  his  office:  which 
she  so  highly  resented,  that  afterward,  when  he  was 
chosen  bishop,  she  factiously  withdrew  herself, 
with  some  others,  from  his  communion,  and  pre- 
tending his  ordination  to  be  illegal,  she,  by  her 
power,  got  Majorinus  ordained  against  him:  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  schism 
of  the  Donatists,  as  Optatus  there  observes :  It  had 
its  rise  from  the  implacable  malice  of  a  proud  and 
angry  woman,  who  could  never  forgive  the  deacon 
that  rebuked  her  in  the  church.  Some  may  per- 
haps imagine,  that  what  Ciecilian  did  was  by  virtue 
of  a  superior  office,  and  that  as  archdeacon  he  was 
of  a  higher  order,  as  now  commonly  archdeacons 
are.  But  I  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
anciently  archdeacons  were  always  of  the  order  of 
deacons,  and  of  no  other  degree :  and  it  appears 
from  what  has  here  been  already  discoursed,  that 
this  act  of  Caecilian  was  not  from  any  peculiar 
power  that  he  enjoyed  as  archdeacon,  but  from  that 
ordinary  power  to  rebuke  offenders,  which  he  had 
in  common  with  all  the  other  deacons  of  the  church. 
g^,j^  The  other  thing  I  would  further 

d^tt^^PSS!^'  remark  concerning  the  office  of  dea- 
blferiOT^m*Sri&  cons  is  this,  that  before  the  insti- 
**""***  tution  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 

church,  (which  were  not  set  up  in  all  churches  at 
once,  nor  perhaps  in  any  church  for  the  two  first 
ages,  as  shall  be  showed  hereafter,)  the  deacons 
were  employed  to  perform  all  such  offices  as  were 
in  after  ages  committed  to  those  orders;  such  as 
the  offices  of  readers,  subdeacons,  exorcists  or  cate- 
chists,  door-keepers,  and  the  like.  Thus  Epipha- 
nius"  observes,  that  originally  all  offices  of  the 


church  were  performed  by  bishops,  presbjrters,  and 
deacons,  and  therefore  no  church  was  without  a 
deacon.  This  was  certainly  the  practice  in  the 
time  of  Ignatius,  who  never  speaks  of  any  order  be- 
low that  of  deacons ;  but  without  them,  he  says,  no 
church  was"  called  a  church.  So  that  all  the  in- 
ferior offices  must  then  be  performed  by  deacons. 
And  even  in  after  ages  we  find  that  several  of  the 
inferior  offices  were  many  times  put  upon  the  same 
man,  perhaps  to  avoid  the  charge  of  maintaining 
an  over-numerous  clergy  in  lesser  churches.  Thus 
Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Romanus  the  martyr"  was 
both  deacon  and  exorcist  in  the  church  of  Ceesarea. 
And  Procopius  the  martyr  had  three  offices  in  the 
church  of  Scythopolis ;  he  was  at  once  reader,  in- 
terpreter, and  exorcist ;  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  his  Martyrdom"  published  by  Valesius.  Now 
both  these  were  martyred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution. And  we  find,  a  whole  age  after  this,  if  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St  Austin"  may  be  cre- 
dited, that  except  in  such  great  and  rich  churches 
as  the  church  of  Rome,  where  there  was  a  numer- 
ous clergy,  all  the  inferior  services  were  still  per- 
formed by  the  deacons.  In  the  Greek  church  they 
were  always  the  irvXwpoi,  or  door-keepers,  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,*' 
where  the  deacons  are  commanded  to  stand  at  the 
men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the  women's,  to 
see  that  no  one  should  go  out  or  come  in  during 
the  time  of  the  oblation.  These  were  anciently  the 
deacons'  principal  employments  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  church. 

But  besides  these,  we  are  to  take 
notice  of  two  or  three  other  offices,  in 
which  they  were  commonly  employed 
by  the  bishop  out  of  the  church.  One  oi  these  was 
to  be  his  sub-almoner,  to  take  care  of  the  necessi- 
tous, such  as  orphans,  widows,  virgins,  martyrs  in 
prison,  and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  church.  The  deacons  were  particularly  to 
inquire  into  the  necessities  and  wants  of  all  these, 
and  make  relation  thereof  to  the  bishop,  and  then 
distribute  to  them  such  charities  as  they  received 
from  him  towards  their  relief  and  assistance.  The 
archdeacon  indeed  was  as  it  were  the  bishop's  trea- 
surer, but  all  the  deacons  were  his  dispensers,  or 
ministers  of  the  church's  charity  to  the  indigent 


•  Gonstit.  ApMt  lib.  2.  c.  57.  p.  264.  *0  iiaKovov  iirt<r. 
KtnrtiTtt  rdv  \a6if,  &c.  Confer  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

M  Chrys.  Horn.  24.  in  Act. 

**  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  40.  Cum  correptionem  archidiaconi 
Ceciliani  ferre  non  posset,  quae  ante  spiritalem  cibum  et 
potum,  08  nescio  cujus  martyris,  si  tamen  martyris^  libare 
dicebatur,  &c. 

**  Epiphan.  Htcr.  75.  Aerian. 


•»  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Ttal.  n.  3. 

*"  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palsestin.  c.  2. 

**  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr. 
FalflDSt.  c.  1.  Ibi  ecdesise  tria  ministeria  praebebat :  unum 
in  legendi  officio,  alterum  in  Sy  ri  interpretatione  sermonis,  et 
tertium  adversus  daemones  manus  impositione  consummans. 

"•  Aug.  QusBst.  Vet  et  N.  Test.  c.  101.  cited  before,  sect  4 

«  Const  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  11. 
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Which  appears  from  several  passages  in  Cyprian,** 
Dionysius"  of  Alexandria,  and  the  author  ••  of  the 
CoDStitations,  who  speak  indifferently  of  this  office 
as  common  to  all  the  deacons.  Particularly  in  the 
CoDstitations,  the  duty  of  the  deacon  is  tiius  de- 
scribed, that  he  should  inform  his  bishop,  when  he 
blows  any  one  to  be  in  distress,  and  then  distribute 
to  their  necessities  by  the  directions  of  the  bishop ; 
but  to  do  nothing  cliancularly  without  his  consent, 
lest  that  might  seem  to  accuse  him  of  neglecting 
^  diatreased,  and  so  turn  to  his  reproach,  and  raise 
a  mormnring  against  him. 

Another  office  of  the  deacons  in  this 
,  ijLDwcw^to  respect  was,  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
mUSSitaSSS^  morals  and  conversation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  such  evils  as  he  could  not 
redress  bimse^  by  the  ordinary  power  which  was 
intnistad  in  his  hands,  of  those  he  was  to  give  in- 
foimalion  to  the  bishop,  that  he  by  his  supreme 
authority  might  redress  them.  Let  the  deacon,  sa3rs 
the  book*  of  Constitutions,  refer  all  things  to  the 
bishop,  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father :  such  things  as 
he  is  able,  let  him  rectify,  by  the  power  which  he 
has  from  the  bishop ;  but  the  weightier  causes  let 
the  bishop  judge. 

utL  1&  Upon  this  accoimt  the  deacons  were 

ifHaS'mu^^     usually  styled  the  bishop's  eyes  and 


SfsiT^ 


his  ears,  his  mouth,  his  right  hand, 
and  his  heart :  because  by  their  min- 
istry he  overlooked  his  charge,  and  by  them  took 
cognizance  of  men's  actions,  as  much  as  if  he  him- 
self had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  or  heard 
them  with  his  own  ears :  by  them  he  sent  directions 
and  orders  to  his  flock,  in  which  respect  they  were 
his  month  and  his  heart ;  by  them  he  distributed  to 
the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  and  so  they  were  his 
rig^t  hand.  These  titles  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Constitutions,**  and  the  author  of  the 
l^Mstk"  to  St  James.  And  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in 
attosion  to  them,  writing  to  Lucius,"  an  archdeacon, 
he  teDs  him  in  the  phrase  of  the  church,  that  he 
ooglit  to  be  all  eye,  forasmuch  as  deacons  were  the 
ejes  ci  the  bishop.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions* terms  them  likewise  the  bishop's  angels  and 
prophets,  because  they  were  the  persons  whom  he 
ddefly  employed  in  messages,  either  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, or  foreign  churches.  For  then  bishops  did  no- 
ddng  hot  by  the  mouth  or  hands  of  one  of  their  clergy. 


For  this  reason,  there  being  such  a 
multitude  and  variety  of  business  com-     dwcom  to  be 

multiplied  •ecocd" 

monly  attending  the  deacon's  office,  SSSJSSS 
it  was  usual  to  have  several  deacons 
in  the  same  church.  In  some  churches  they  were 
very  precise  to  the  number  seven,  in  imitation  of 
the  first  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  council  of 
Neoceesarea**  enacted  it  into  a  canon,  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  seven  deacons  in  any  city,  though 
it  was  never  so  great,  because  this  was  according  to 
the  rule  suggested  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And 
the  church  of  Rome,  both  before  and  after  this 
council,  seems  to  have  looked  upon  that  as  a  bind- 
ing rule  also.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of 
Cornelius,"*  written  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, that  there  were  then  but  seven  deacons  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  though  there  were  forty-six  pres- 
byters at  the  same  time.  And  Prudentius  intimates 
that  it  was  so  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  also,  anno  261. 
For  speaking  of  Laurentius  the  deacon,  he  terms 
him,*"  the  chief  of  those  seven  men,  who  had  their 
station  near  the  altar ;  meaning  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  church.  Nay,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  custom  there  continued  the  same,  as  we 
leam  both  from  Sozomen,*"  and  Hilarius  Sardus,*^ 
the  Roman  deacon  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
St  Ambrose.  But  Sozomen  says,  this  rule  was  not 
observed  in  other  churches,  but  the  number  of  dea- 
cons was  indifferent,  as  the  business  of  every  church 
required.  And  it  is  certain  it  was  so  at  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople.  For  though  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Life  of  St  Mark,  cited  by  Bishop  Pearson,*" 
says  St  Mark  ordained  but  seven  deacons  at  Alex- 
andria, yet  in  after  ages  there  were  more :  for  Alex- 
ander, in  one  of  his  circular  letters,*"  names  nine 
deacons,  whom  he  deposed  with  Arius  for  their 
heretical  opinions;  and  it  is  probable  there  were 
several  others  who  continued  orthodox :  for  in  the 
form  of  Arius  his  condemnation,  published*^  by 
Cotelerius,  the  catholic  deacons  of  Alexandria  and 
Mareotes  are  mentioned,  as  joining  with  their  bishop 
in  condemning  him.  And  for  the  church  of  Con« 
stantinople,  the  number  of  deacons  was  there  so 
great,  that  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,*"  we 
find  them  limited  to  a  hundred  for  the  service  of 
the  great  church  and  three  others  only.  So  that 
it  is  evident  the  number  of  deacons  usually  in- 
creased with  the  necessities  of  the  church,  and 


<■  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  id  Cornel 
"  Dionyt.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 
«  CoDcUt  Apott.  lib.  2.  c.  31  et  32.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

•  Const  Apoft.  lib.  2.  c.  44. 

«  CoMtit  Aport.  lib.  2.  c.  44.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

•  Clem.  Bp.  ad  Jacob,  c.  12. 

•  laidor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  29.         "  Contt.  Apott  lib.  2.  c.  30. 
**  Cone  Neoc«^.  c.  15. 

w  Cornel.  Bp.  sd  Fabi.  ap.  Euieb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 
V>  Piudent  Hymn,  de  8.  Laurent.     Hie  primus  e  lep- 
tcm  viris  qiii  stint  ad  aram  proximL 


***  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  Aiokoi/oi  trapA  'Pwftatoiv  ct- 
<riTi  vvif  ob  vXttouv  tl<rlv  tirrd, 

***  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iiL  p.  995.  Nunc  autem  gep- 
tem  diaconos  esse  oportet,  aliquaatos  presbyteros,  ut  bini 
sint  per  ecclesias,  et  unus  in  civitate  episcopus. 

1"*  Vit.  S.  Marci  ap.  Pearson.  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11. 
p.  329.  B.  Marcus  Anizanum  Alexandria)  ordinavit  epis- 
copum,  et  ires  presbyteros,  et  septem  diaconos. 

*••  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

10'  Coteler.  Not  in  Const.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

»«  Justin.  Novel  3.  c.  1. 
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the  church  of  Rome  was  singular  in  the  contrary 
practice. 

8,01, 20.  I  speak  nothing  here  of  the  qualifi- 

dnJ^«*S|^r£^  cations  required  in  deacons,  because 
"'*'*°*^  they  were  generally  the  same  that 

were  required  in  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter :  only  in  their  age  there  was 
some  difference,  which  is  here  to  be  observed.  Bi- 
shops and  presbyters,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
might  not  ordinarily  be  ordained  before  thirty,  but 
deacons  were  allowed  to  be  ordained  at  twenty-five, 
and  not  before.  This  is  the  term  fixed  both  by  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian's 
Novels,*"  the  councils  of  Agde,***  Carthage,  TniUo, 
and  many  others.  And  it  was  a  rule  very  nicely 
observed :  for  though  we  meet  with  some  bishops 
that  were  ordained  before  this  age,  yet  those  (as  I 
have  showed  before)  were  never  deacons,  but  or- 
dained immediately  bishops  from  laymen :  but  among 
those  that  were  ordained  deacons,  we  scarce  meet 
with  an  instance  of  any  one  that  was  ordained  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-five  in  all  the  history  of  the 
church. 

g^  ,j^  The  last  thing  which  I  shall  ob- 

wu^hd^J^SSTiiLid  serve  of  deacons,  is  the  great  deference 
iieSSiSmSM  and  respect  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
*"*  to  presbyters,  as  well  as  to  die  bishop. 
It  has  been  proved  before,  that  the  presbyters  had 
their  thrones  in  the  church,  whereon  they  sat  toge- 
ther with  their  bishop:  but  the  deacons  had  no 
such  privilege,  but  are  always  represented  as  stand- 
ing by  them.  So  the  author  "*  of  the  Constitutions 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen"'  place  them  in  this  order, 
viz.  the  bishop  sitting  on  the  middle  throne,  the 
presbyters  sitting  on  each  hand  of  him,  and  the 
deacons  standing  by.  The  council  of  Nice  ex- 
pressly ***  forbids  deacons  to  sit  among  the  presbyters 
in  the  church.  And  it  is  evident  from  St  Je- 
Tom"*and  the  author  under  the  name  of  St  Aus- 
tin,*" that  though  the  Roman  deacons  were  grown 
the  most  elated  of  any  others,  yet  they  did  not  pre- 
sume to  sit  in  the  church.  Nay,  some  canons  go 
further,  and  forbid**'  deacons  to  sit  any  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  by  his  permission. 
The  like  respect  they  were  to  pay  to  presbyters 
in  several  other  instances,  being  obliged  to  minister 


to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop,  in  the  performanee 
of  all  divine  offices ;  none  of  which  might  be  pe^ 
formed  by  a  deacon  in  the  presence  of  a  presbytei; 
without  some  special  reason  for  it,  as  has  been  noted 
before.  Nay,  a  deacon  was  not  allowed  so  much  at 
to  bless  a  common  feast,  if  a  presbyter  was  present 
at  it:  as  we  may  see  in  St  Jerom's  epistle**'  to 
Evagrius,  where  he  censures  the  Roman  deaconi 
somewhat  sharply  lor  presuming  to  do  so. 

But  then,  as  the  canons  obliged  deacons  to  |Miy 
this  respect  to  presbyters ;  so,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  lesser  clergy,  all  the  inferior  orders  were 
required  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  them.  The 
council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  same  canon  that  says,  a 
deacon  shall  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter 
without  his  leave,  adds  immediately  after,  that  in  like 
manner  the  deacon  shall  be  honoured  by  the  sub- 
deacons  and  all  the  other  clergy.  And  the  council 
of  Agde**"  repeats  the  canon  in  the  same  words.  I 
shall  here  also  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  ob- 
served before,  that  deacons  in  some  churches  had 
power  to  censure  the  infericx'  clergy  in  the  absence 
of  the  presbyters.  St  Jerom***  seems  also  to  say, 
that  their  revenues  were  rather  greater  than  those 
of  the  presbyters,  which  made  them  sometimes  trou- 
blesome and  assimiing.  Beside  all  this,  the  order  of 
deacons  was  of  great  repute,  because  the  archdeacon 
was  always  then  one  of  this  order,  and  he  was  com- 
monly a  man  of  great  interest  and  authority  in  the 
church ;  of  whose  powers  and  privileges,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  discourse  a  Uttle  more  particularly, 
I  shall  treat  distinctly  of  them  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


OF  ARCHDEACONS. 


Though  archdeacons  in  these  last        g^^, 
ages  of  the  church  have  usually  been  ri^^tTSTLIIS 
of  the  order  of  presbyters,  yet  anciently  "^^  '^"'  **"**** 
they  were  no  more  than  deacons ;  which  appears 
evidently  from  those  writers,  who  give  us  the  first 


>•  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  13.  Pretbyterum  minorem  triginta 
quinque  annorum  fieri  non  permittimus.  Sed  neque  diaco- 
Dum  aut  subdiaconum  viginti  quinque. 

iM  Cone.  Agathens.  c.  16.  Gone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  4.  Cone. 
TrulL  c.  14.   Cone.  Tolet  4.  e.  20. 

»"  Conitit.  Apott.  lib.  2.  e.  57. 

>"  Greg.  Nas.  Somn.  de  Eeeles.  Anastas. 

»w  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18.  , 

^  Hieron.  £p.  85.  ad  Evagr.  In  eccleiia  Rom»  pret- 
byteri  tedent,  et  slant  diaconi. 

i»  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  lOl.  Quanquam 
Uomans  ecclesis  diaconi  modice  inyerecnndiores  videantur, 
■edendi  tamen  dignitatem  in  ecclesia  non  prasumunt 


>M  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  20.  Carthag.  4.  c.  39. 

"'  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Lieet  increbresceBtibui 
▼itiis,  inter  presbyteros  absente  episcopo  sedere  diaconum 
yiderim :  et  in  domesticis  conviviis,  benedictionet  presby- 
ieris  dare,  al.  bwiedietiones  coram  presbyteris  dare. 

"*  Cone.  Agathens.  c.  65.  Non  oportet  diaconum  sedere 
prssente  presbytero,  sed  ex  jussione  presbyteri  sedeat  Si> 
militer  autem  honorificetur  diaconus  a  ministris  inferioribui 
et  omnibus  clericis. 

"*  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Presbyter  noverit  se  lacrii 
minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem.  Id.  Com.  in  Eiek.  c. 
xlviii.  Ultra  sacerdotes,  hoc  est,  presbyteros  intumcscunt : 
et  dignitatem  non  merito  sed  divitiis  Bstimant 
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aeooont  of  them.  St.  Jerom'  says  the  archdeacon 
VBS  chosen  out  of  the  deacons,  and  was  the  princi- 
jal  deacon  in  erery  church,  as  the  archpresbyter 
ws  the  principal  presbyter ;  and  that  there  was  but 
oe  of  each  in  every  church.  Optatus  calls  Cee- 
cilian'  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  yet  he  was  never 
■mre  limn  a  deacon,  till  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as 
ks  heen  showed  before :  and  that  made  Caecilian 
himself  say,  that  if  he  was  not  rightly  ordained 
faiihom  as  the  Donatists  pretended,  he  was  to  be 
ticated  only  aa  a  deacon.'  It  is  certain  also  St 
Lnifence,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  was  no  more  than 
the  dxief  of  the  deacons,  or  the  principal  man  of 
the  aercn/  who  stood  and  waited  at  the  altar,  as 
ftndgfitina  words  it  From  these  testimonies  it  is 
foy  plain,  that  in  those  times  the  archdeacon  was 
ahraya  one  of  the  order  of  deacons. 

^^^  ^  But  how  the  archdeacon  came  by 

i£SX^^  his  honour,  and  after  what  manner 
MdtkyaMiaricj.  ^^  ^,^gg  invcstcd  with  his  office,  is  a 
matter  of  some  dispute  among  learned  men.  Sal- 
■MJnii  *  and  some  others  are  of  opinion,  that  ori- 
gmally  he  was  no  more  than  the  senior  deacon, 
tiMNigh  they  own  that  in  process  of  time  the  office 
beeuie  elective.  Habertus'  thinks  it  was  always 
deceive,  and  that  it  was  at  the  bishop's  liberty  and 
discretion  to  nominate  which  of  the  deacons  he 
thought  fit  to  the  office.  That  it  was  so  in  the  case 
€f  Athanadus,  seems  pretty  evident  from  what 
Theodoret  says  of  him,'  that  though  he  was  very 
yoong,  yet  he  was  made  chief  of  the  order  of  dea- 
cons. For  this  implies,  as  Valesius  there  observes, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  preferred 
befove  hiB  seniors.  St  Jerom,  in  the  forecited  pas- 
sige,  as  plainly  asserts  that  the  office  went  not  by 
seniority,  but  election :  only  he  seems  to  put  the 
power  of  electing  in  the  deacons :  but  if  they  had 
sny  hand  in  it,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop,  who  is  required  by  some 
esBons  to  choose  his  own  archdeacon,  and  ordina- 
rily to  give  preference  to  the  senior,  if  he  was  duly 
but  if  not,  to  make  choice  of  any  other, 
I  he  thought  most  fit  to  discharge  the  offices 
of  iEbt  church,'  and  Uie  trust  that  was  reposed  in 


The  office  of  the  archdeacon  was 
always  a  place  of  great  honour  and 
reputation.    For  he  was  the  bishop's  Cui! eh»cl^ umi 

_  _  .  *   _    they  w«re  ebtwcn 

constant  attendant  and  assistant :  and  ^  bubof*'  mmom- 

'  ton. 

next  to  the  bishop,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  church  were  fixed  upon  him.  By  which 
means  he  commonly  gained  such  an  interest,  as  to 
get  himself  chosen  the  bishop's  successor  before  the 
presbyters.  Of  which  it  were  easy  to  give  several 
instances,  as  Athanasius,  Ccecilian,  and  many  others. 
And  this,  I  presume,  was  the  reason  why  St  Jerom 
says,  that  an  archdeacon  thought  himself  injured,' 
if  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter :  probably  because 
he  thereby  lost  his  interest  in  the  church,  and  was 
disappointed  of  his  preferment  We  might  certain- 
ly conclude  it  was  thus  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if 
what  Eulogius,  a  Greek  writer  in  Photius,  says, 
might  be  depended  on  as  true :  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Rome  to  choose  the  archdeacon  the  bishop's  sue* 
eessor,**  and  that  therefore  Cornelius  ordained  No- 
vatian  presb3rter,  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege 
and  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  I  confess  there  is  no 
small  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  relation, 
both  because  we  read  of  no  such  law  in  any  writer 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  because  this  author  pal- 
pably mistakes,  in  sa3ring,  that  ComeUus  ordained 
Novatian  presbyter,  who  was  presbyter  long  before; 
and  probably  never  was  archdeacon,  nor  deacon, 
but  ordained  presbyter  immediately  from  a  layman, 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  letters  of  Cyprian  ** 
and  Cornelius,*'  which  tacitly  reflect  upon  him  for 
it  Yet  if  by  law  Eulogius  meant  no  more  than 
custom,  perhaps  it  might  be  customary  at  Rome, 
as  at  some  other  places,  to  make  the  archdeacons 
the  bishops'  successors ;  their  power  and  privileges, 
as  I  observed,  commonly  gaining  them  a  consider- 
able interest  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

As  to  the  archdeacon's  office,  he 
was  always  the  bishop's  immediate     tim  oOom  or  um 

nchdmeon.   1.1V> 

minister  and  attendant:  a  latere  pon^  mu*adth»iiMhop ti 
tificis  rum  receMsU,  to  use  St  Jerom's 
phrase,  he  was  always  by  his  side,  ready  to  assist 
him.  Particularly  at  the  altar,  when  the  bishop 
ministered,  he  performed  the  usual  offices  of  a  dea- 
con, that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 


*  HicroB.  Ep.  85.  sd  Evagr.  Aut  diaconi  eligant  de  te, 
foem  iadortriniD  noverint  «t  trchidiaconum  vooent.  Id. 
Bf.4.  ad  Rmitic.  SingnU  ecdetianim  epiaeopi,  ainguli  archi- 
fradbfteri,  riognli  archidiaeoni. 

'OpCai.  Ub.  1.  p.  40.  Com  correptionem  archidiaeoni 
rBTiliaai  fierra  non  poaaet,  &c. 

'  Optat  ibid.  p.  41.  Iterum  a  Gcciliano  mandatum  est, 
ia«  feKaisae,  aicttt  ilK  arbitrmbantar,  nihil  contuliiiet,  ipsi 
taafvam  adhnc  diaconum  ordinarent  Caecilianum. 

*  PrvdsBt.  Hyaui.  da  8.  Steph.  Hie  primus  e  septem 
tiris,  qos  ttaat  ad  aram  proximi. 

*  Safanaa.  de  Primat  p.  a  Suic«r.  Thesaur.  EccL  t.  1.  p. 
»i. 

*  Habert  Poatifical.  Oba.  6.  p.  206. 


'  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  26.  Viot  tiiw  &w  t^v  iikiKlaM,  row 
Xopov  ii  rSttf  iuucSymif  iyovfupot. 

*  Cone  Agathens.  c.  23.  Si  officium  archidiaconatus, 
propter  sixnpliciorem  naturam  implere  aut  expedire  nequi- 
yerit,  ille  loci  sui  nomen  teneat,  et  ordinationi  ecclesiae, 
quern  episcopus  elegerit,  praeponatur. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Exek.  zlviii.  Certe  qui  primus  fuerit 
ministrorum,  quia  per  singula  concionatur  in  populos,  et  a 
pontificis  latere  non  recedit,  iqjuriam  putat,  si  presbyter 
ordinetur. 

1*  Eulog.  ap.  Phot  Cod.  182.    T6if  ipxii^^fcovov  ivtvo- 
/itvo  ii&doxoy  TOO  <i/>xtcpaTCuovTot  Ka^ixav^ai. 
"  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian,  p.  103. 
12  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabian,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 
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The  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  him  the  6 
irapi^ttQ  Tip  Apxuptit  the  deacon  that  stood  by  the 
bishop,  and  proclaimed,  when  the  communion 
service  began,  Let  no"  one  approach  in  wrath 
against  his  brother,  let  no  one  come  in  hypocrisy. 
To  him  it  belonged  to  minister  the  cup  to  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  bishop  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
had  administered  the  bread  before  him,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  which  St  Ambrose  ^*  gives  of  Lau- 
rentius,  archdeacon  of  Rome.  It  was  his  business 
also,  as  the  bishop's  substitute,  to  order  all  things 
relating  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  their  ministrar 
tions  and  services  in  the  church :  as  what  deacon 
should  read  the  Gospel,  who  should  bid  the  prayers, 
which  of  them  should  keep  the  doors,  which  walk 
about  the  church  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the 
people;  which  of  the  readers,  acolythists,  sub- 
deacons,  should  perform  their  service  at  such  a  time, 
or  in  what  post  and  station :  for  these  things  were 
not  precisely  determined,  but  at  the  bishop's  liberty 
to  ordain  and  appoint  them ;  which  he  commonly 
did  by  his  archdeacon ;  whose  orders  and  directions 
therefore  are  sometimes  called  ordinaiumes,  and 
ordinaiio  ecclesiaf^  in  some  of  the  ancient  coimcils. 
Whence,  I  presume,  came  the  name,  ordinary,  which 
is  a  title  given  to  archdeacons  in  after  ages. 

Sett  5.  2.  He  assisted  the  bishop  in  man- 

to*i^liJS^^  aging  &nd  dispensing  the  church's 
■rtrmiiM.  j^yg^^gg^  having  the  chief  care  of  the 
poor,  orphans,  widows,  &c.  under  the  bishop,  whose 
portions  were  assigned  by  him,  and  sent  by  the 
hands  of  the  other  deacons  that  were  under  him. 
The  fourth  council"  of  Carthage  makes  mention  of 
this  part  of  his  office,  when  it  requires  the  bishop 
not  to  concern  himself  personally  in  the  care  and 
government  of  the  widows,  orphans,  strangers,  but 
to  commit  this  to  his  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon. 
Upon  this  account  Prudentius,  describing"  the 
offices  of  St.  Laurence,  whom  he  makes  to  be  arch- 
deacon of  Rome,  among  other  things,  assigns  him 
the  keys  of  the  church's  treasure,  and  the  care  of 
dispensing  the  oblations  of  the  people.  And  for  the 
same  reason  both  he  and  St  Ambrose,"  and  all 
other  writers  of  his  passion,  bring  in  the  heathen 
persecutor  demanding  of  him  those  treasures,  which 
he  had  in  his  keeping:  which  he  promising  to  do, 
in  a  short  time  after  brought  before  him  the  poor, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  infirm,  telling  him,  those 


were  the  riches  which  he  had  in  his  custody ;  for  on 
them  he  had  expended  the  church's  treasure.  St 
Austin  says  this  was  his  office,  as  he  was  archdeacon 
of  the  church.  Paulinus  "  therefore  calls  the  arch- 
deacon, area  custodem,  the  keeper  of  the  chest;  be- 
cause, though  the  other  deacons  were  the  dispensers 
and  conveyors,  yet  he  was  the  chief  manager  and  di- 
rector of  them,  and  from  him  they  took  their  orders, 
as  from  the  guardian  of  the  church's  treasure.  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  the  Donatists  charged 
Ceecilian,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  pro- 
hibited the  deacons  from  carrying  any  provision  "  to 
the  mart3rrs  in  prison.  Which  objection  must  be 
grounded  upon  this,  that  he  was  obliged  by  his 
office,  as  he  was  archdeacon,  to  see  that  the  martyrs 
were  provided  of  sustenance ;  which  they  pretended 
he  had  not  only  neglected,  but  abused  his  authority, 
in  forbidding  tibose  that  were  under  his  command 
to  minister  unto  them. 

3.  Another  part  of  his  office  was  to  9edL%. 
assist  the  bishop  in  preaching.  For  *"  ^  »*••'"**• 
as  any  deacon  was  authorized  to  preach  by  the 
bishop's  leave,  so  the  archdeacon,  being  the  most 
eminent  of  the  deacons,  was  more  frequently  pitch- 
ed upon  to  discharge  this  office,  if  we  may  so  under- 
stand those  words  of  St  Jerom,  which  have  been 
cited  before  in  the  3rd  section.  Primus  ndnUtrorum 
per  singula  concionatur  inpopuloa,  The  chief  minister, 
or  archdeacon,  is  many  times,  and  in  many  places, 
employed  in  preaching  to  the  people.  For  the  word, 
singula,  may  relate  both  to  times  and  places.  But 
if  any  one  thinks,  that  conekmari  here  signifies  no 
more  than  pradicare  and  nipifemv,  doing  the  office 
of  a  holy  crier  in  the  assembly,  I  shall  not  contend 
about  it ;  but  only  say,  that  St  Jerom,  speaking  of 
something  that  then  made  the  archdeacons  popular, 
seems  rather  to  mean  the  office  of  preaching,  than 
any  other. 

4.  The  archdeacon  usually  bore  a 

part  with  the  bishop  in  the  ordina-  *.  hj«djtoijt tkt 
tions  of  the  inferior  clergy,  subdea- 
cons,  acolythists,  &c.  His  office  in  this  matter  ii 
particularly  described  in  several  canons  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,*^  which  relate  the  manner  how 
the  inferior  clergy  were  to  be  ordained ;  viz.  not  by 
imposition  of  hands,  which  belonged  only  to  the 
superior  orders,  but  by  receiving  some  vessels  or 
utensils  of  the  church,  partly  from  the  hands  of  the 


"  Constit  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

"  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  41. 

1*  Vid.  Concil.  Agathens.  c.  23.  Isidor.  Higpal.  Ep.  ad 
Ludifred.  ap.  Gratian.  Dial.  25.  c.  1. 

**  CoDc.  Carth.  4.  c.  17.  Ut  epiicopus  gubemationem 
yiduanim,  pupillorum,  ac  peregrinorum,  non  per  •eiptum, 
■ed  per  archipresbyterum,  aut  per  archidiaconum  agat 

1^  Prudeut.  Hymn,  de  S.  Laur.  Levita  tublimis  gradu,  et 
caeterifl  pr»ttaDtior,  claustris  sacrorum  praeerat,  coelestis 
arcanum  domus  fidis  gubernani  dayibuf,  yotatque  dispen- 
•ant  opes. 


»  AmbroB.  de  Offic.  lib.  2.  c.  28.  Aug.  Serm.  HI.  d« 
Diversit.  Sanctus  LaurentiuB  archidiaconus  tuit:  opei  ec- 
clesiflB  ab  illo  perseculore  quflerebantur.  Id.  de  divers. 
Ser.  123. 

»  Paulin.  de  Mirac.  S.  Martin,  h'b.  4.  BibL  Patr.  t  a 
p.  865. 

Protinus  adstanti  diaeono,  quern  more  priorum 
Antistes  sanctse  custodem  legerat  arcse, 
Imperat,  &c. 
»  Aug.  Brevic.  CoUat.  3.  c.  14. 
n  Concil.  Carth.  4.  c.  5,  6,  9. 
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1  partly  from  the  hands  of  the  archdea- 
» give  only  one  instance  in  the  ordination 
^hist,  the  canon  says,  The  bishop  was  to 
L  what  his  duty  was,  and  then  Uie  arch- 
I  to  give  him  a  taper  into  his  hand,  that 
Lnow  that  he  was  appointed  to  light  the 
the  church. 

5.  The  archdeacon  was  invested 

m  also  with  a  power  of  censuring  the 

^  other  deacons,  and  all  the  inferior 

clergy  of  the  church.  That  it  was  so, 

some  churches,  is  very  evident  from  a 
.  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
8,  bishop  of  Edessa,  speaking  of  Maras, 

deacons  of  his  church,  says,  he  was  not 
icated  by  himself,  but  by  his  archdeacon, 
a  crime  committed  against  a  presbyter, 
him  from  the  communion. 
;ther  the  archdeacon  had  any  power  over 
,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  learned 
masius,"  and  the  learned  Suicerus**  after 
le  not  to  assert,  that  even  the  archpresby- 
f,  in  the  Roman  church,  was  subject  to 
acius,  and  some  others,  who  are  cited  by 
go  one  step  further,  and  say  it  was  so  in 
es.  Yet  there  is  not  the  least  footstep  of 
lower  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient  writer 
:  but  the  original  of  all  the  mistake  is 
corruption  in  Gratian's  Decree,  and  Gre- 
Ninth's  Decretals,  who  cite  the  words 
the  margin,"  the  one  as  from  Isidore  of 
d  the  other  from  the  council  of  Toledo, 
;  that  the  archpresbyter  is  to  be  subject 
ideacon :  when  yet,  as  both  Baluzius  and 
n  correctors  confess,  there  are  no  such 
be  found  in  Isidore's  Epistle;  nor  will 
laisa  own  them  to  be  the  genuine  decree 
mcil  of  Toledo.  So  that  the  whole  credit 
.tter  rests  upon  Gratian  and  the  compilers 
:retab,  whose  authority  is  of  little  esteem 
relating  to  antiquity,  when  there  is  no 
)f  than  their  bare  assertion.  Yet  I  shall 
but  that  in  Gratian's  time  it  might  be  as 
*nts  it:  for,  probably,  by  this  time  the 
OS  were  chosen  out  of  the  order  of  pres- 
ough  when  first  they  began  to  be  so,  is 
msy  to  determine.  Only  we  are  certain, 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Gratian  the 


custom  was  altered.  For  archdeacons,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  some  of  them,  at  least,  of  the  order 
of  presbyters :  as  appears  from  Hincmar's  Capitula,** 
directed  to  Gimtharius  and  Odelhardus,  two  of  his 
archdeacons,  whom  he  styles  presbyter-archdeacons. 
And  there  is  reason  enough  to  think  it  was  so  in 
the  time  of  Gratian;  Uie  archdeacons  were  then 
generally  of  the  order  of  presbyters,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since :  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  in 
Gratian's  time  they  should  have  power  over  Uie 
arch^eabyteriy  which,  in  the  language  of  that  age, 
often  signifies  no  more  than  rural  deans,  over  which 
the  archdeacons  have  usually  power  at  this  day. 
But  by  this  the  reader  may  judge  how  little  such 
writers  are  to  be  depended  on,  who  take  their  esti- 
mate of  former  ages  from  the  practice  of  their  own, 
and  reckon  every  thing  ancient  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  rules  and  customs  of  the  times  they  live  in. 
But  to  return  to  the  archdeacons  of  ^^  , 
the  primitive  church:  there  is  one  .o' ">•»•«»• 
thing  more  may  admit  of  some  dispute,  ^S^S^SSaS? 
whether  the  archdeacon's  power  an-  SSSJwaT^ 
ciently  extended  over  the  whole  dio- 
cese, or  was  confined  to  the  city  or  mother  church. 
In  the  middle  ages  of  the  church  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  they  had  power  over  the  whole  diocese. 
For  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Uie  seventh  century,  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  archdeacon's  office,  says,  the  paro- 
chial clergy  were  under  his  care,  that  is,  the  deacons 
and  inferior  clergy ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  him  to 
order  matters,"  and  end  controversies  among  them ; 
to  give  the  bishop  an  account  what  churches  stood 
in  need  of  repairing,  to  make  inquiry  by  the  bi- 
shop's order  into  the  state  of  every  parish,  and 
to  see  what  condition  the  ornaments  and  goods  of 
the  church  were  in,  and  whether  the  ecclesiastical 
Uberties  were  maintained.  Habertus  thinks"  the 
archdeacons  were  invested  with  the  same  power 
some  ages  before,  and  for  proof  cites  a  passage 
out  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where,  in  an  in- 
strument" presented  by  the  presbyters  of  Edessa 
against  Ibas  their  bishop,  one  Abramius,  a  deacon 
of  that  church,  in  all  the  Latin  translations,  is  call- 
ed diacanua  apantUa,  which  Habertus  takes  to  be  a 
general  inspector  of  the  church.  But  there  are  two 
evident  reasons  against  this,  which  it  is  a  wonder 
so  observing  a  person  as  Habertus  should  not  see : 


halced.  Act.  10.  p.  653w     * JiKoumvffm  iarlTtf 
zKomft  &c. 

.  de  Primat.  c.  1.  p.  9. 
TbeMur.  t.  1.  p.  533. 
Not.  ad  Gratian.  Dist.  25.  c.  1.  p.  455. 
>ist  25.  c.  I.  ex  Epist.  Isidor.  H  if  pal.  ad  Ludi- 
ipretbjrter  vero  le  esse  sub  archidiacono,  ejusque 
»icut  episcopi  sui»  sciat  obedire.     in  Gregory's 
b.  I.  Tit.  24.  de  Officio  Archipresb.  c.  1.  the 
are  cited  ex  Concilio  Toletano. 
ar.  Capitola  Archidiaconibus  Fresbytens  data. 
H 


CoDcil.  t.  8.  p.  591. 

"  Isidor.  Ep.  ad  Ludifred.  et  ap.  Gratian.  Dist.  25.  c.  I. 
Sollicitudo  quoque  parochitanorum  (al.  parochiarum)  et  or- 
dinatio,  et  jurgia  ad  ejus  pertinent  curam:  pro  reparandis 
dioDcesanis  basilicis  ipse  suggerit  sacerdoti:  ipse  inquirit 
paroi:hia4  com  jussione  episcopi,  et  omamenta,  yel  ret 
basilicanim  paroehitanonam  (al.  parochiarum)  et  libertatum 
ecclesiasticarum  episcopo  idem  refert. 

»  Habert.  in  Pontifical  par.  9.  Obser.  6. 

»  ConcU.  Ohalced.  Act  10.  p.  650. 
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1.  That  Abramius  was  not  an  archdeacon,  but  only 
a  private  deacon  of  the  church;  for  in  the  same 
place  Uiere  is  mention  made  of  another  archdea- 
con, who,  when  Ibas  was  about  to  have  had  Abrar 
miua  ordained  bishop  of  Batena,  interposed  and 
hindered  him  from  doing  it,  because  he  had  been 
censured  for  the  practice  of  magic,  and  never  given 
any  satis&ction  to  the  church.  And  though  it  is 
said,  that  Ibas  took  occasion  to  remove  that  arch- 
deacon from  his  office,  yet  it  is  not  once  intimated 
that  he  put  Abramius  in  his  room ;  which,  if  he  had 
done,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  made  another 
article  of  accusation  against  him  before  the  council. 

2.  The  original  Greek  in  Labb^'s  edition  is  not 
it6KovoQ  &iravnri^,  as  Habertus  reads  it,  but  only 
it6icovoQ  ix*  ainiic  r^  i|fif ripifc  iccXiftftaci  &  deacon  of 
that  our  church  of  Edessa :  and  though  Axavrtr^c 
be  put  into  the  margin,  yet  it  is  not  owned  to  be 
any  various  reading,  but  only  the  editor's  conjecture, 
which  I  think  is  not  sufficient  to  build  such  an  as- 
sertion upon,  when  no  other  proof  or  authority  is 
pretended.  Therefore  I  determine  nothing  con- 
cerning this  power  of  the  archdeacons  in  ancient 
times,  but  leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  every  judicious  reader. 

secLia  Valesius  takes  notice  of  another 

t^LwL  wS?  fS^  name,  which  he  thinks  was  sometimes 
towcUMooo*.  given  to  the  archdeacons,  that  is,  the 
name  car-episcopi ;  for  which  he  cites  the  words  of 
one  Joannes  Abbas,'*  in  a  book  written  about  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St  Glodesindis.  This  at 
first  may  look  like  a  corruption  only  of  the  name 
ehorepiteofpwt  because  in  latter  ages  the  power  of 
the  ancient  chorepiscopi  dwindled  into  that  of  the 
archdeacons ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the 
deacons  anciently  were  called  the  bishop's  eyes,  and 
his  ears,  his  month,  and  his  heart,  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter,  sect  18,  it  will  appear  very 
probable  that  the  archdeacon  should  be  peculiarly 
dignified  with  those  titles ;  and  therefore  be  called 
eor-epttccpit  the  bishop's  heart,  because  he  was  used 
to  signify  his  mind  and  will  to  the  people :  as  he  is 
called  oetilua  qnacopit  not  only  in  ancient  authors," 
but  in  the  Decretals,"  and  the  council  of  Trent,** 
because  he  was  the  bishop's  eye  to  inspect  the 
diocese  under  him. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to 
know  further  the  first  rise  and  original 
of  the  name  and  office  of  archdeacons 
in  the  church ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
involved  in  so  great  obscurity  that  it 


acming  the  Ant 
Oflcinu  of  the  nunc 
•nd  oOce  of  uch- 


cannot  easily  be  determined.  Habertus  and  soni 
others"  of  the  Roman  communion,  reckon  tfa^ 
office  as  ancient  as  that  of  deacons  themselve^ 
deriving  both  from  apostolical  constitution,  aaj 
making  Stephen  the  first  archdeacon  of  the  chureq 
But  others,  with  greater  reason,"  deduce  it  oak 
from  the  third  century,  and  leave  it  as  a  matti| 
under  debate  and  inquiry,  whether  there  were  an^ 
such  thing  as  the  archdeacon's  office  in  the  time  d 
ComeUus,  bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  in  the  middl 
of  the  third  century.  This  is  certain,  that  Com^ 
lius,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabius,  where  he  gives  | 
catalogue"  of  the  Roman  clergy,  though  he  speaa 
of  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  acolythists,  exorcist^ 
readers,  and  door-keepers,  makes  no  particular  medl 
tion  of  the  archdeacon ;  nor  does  C3rprian  ever  il 
much  as  once  use  the  name :  yet  before  the  end  d 
this  century  Ceecilian  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  titM 
as  well  as  the  office  of  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  be^ 
cause  Optatus  calls  him  so,  and  the  name  of  ten  occun 
in  St  Jerom  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  age^ 
in  which  St  Jerom  lived.  Baronius  indeed  urges 
St  Austin's  authority,  to  prove  that  Stephen  was 
properly  an  archdeacon;  for  he  says  St  Austia 
calls  him  primicerius  eUaconorum :  but  he  that  wiO 
look  into  St  Austin,  will  quickly  find  his  mistake] 
for  his  words  are  not  primicerius  diaconorum,  but 
primicerius  martyrum^  the  protomartyr,  as  we  com- 
monly call  him,  because  he  was  the  first  that  sui 
fered  for  the  name  of  Christ  And  hence  thi 
reader  may  observe  by  the  way,  Uiat  the  words  pr¥ 
micerius  B.nd  primus  do  not  always  denote  principal 
ity,  or  priority  of  power  and  jurisdiction,  but  onlf 
priority  of  time,  or  precedency  of  honour  and  dignid 
in  respect  of  place  or  outward  order.  In  which  send! 
the  same  St.  Austin"  says  in  another  place,  that  Sti^ 
phen  is  named  first  among  the  deacons,  as  Peter  wd 
among  the  apostles.  Which  is  a  primacy  that  mal 
be  allowed  to  them  both  without  any  pretence  of  jd 
risdiction.  -  Habertus  urges  further  the  authority  4 
the  Greek  Menologion,  which  gives  Stephen  the  titl( 
of  archdeacon ;  but  such  books  are  not  sufficieflj 
evidence,  being  they  are  of  a  modem  date,  and  spev 
of  ancient  things  in  the  language  and  phrase  dj 
their  own  times;  for  which  reason  they  are  irt| 
much  to  be  depended  on,  except  when  they  alj 
backed  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  some  aii 
cient  authors,  of  which  there  are  none  in  this  call 
to  yield  any  collateral  evidence  to  this  assertifnl 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Salmasins  I 
equally  to  be  discarded,  who"  asserts  that  the  offid 


"  Joh.  Abbu  ap.  Valei.  Not  in  Theodoret  lib.  1.  c.  26. 
Ad  hoc  inspiciendum  sacrorum  ministrot  cum  archidiacono 
BiUore,  quern  cor-epitcopi  dicunt,  pontifex  direxit. 

"  hidor.  Pelus.  lib.  I.  Ep.  29. 

"  Decretal,  lib,  1.  Tit  23.  c.  7. 

••  Con.  Trid.  Sew.  24.  cap.  12.  de  Reform. 

"  Habert.  Not.  in  Pontifical,  p.  207.  Baron,  an.  34.  n.  285. 


»  Bp.  Fell,  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al  49.  ad  CohmL 

"  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

"  Aug.  Ser.  1.  de  Sanctis,  t  10.    Hodie  celebramus  n4 
talem,  quo  primiceriut  martyrum  migrayit  ex  mimdo. 

"  Aug.  Ser.  94.  de  Divervis.     Inter  diaconoi  illoe  no 
natus  primus,  sicut  inter  apottoloe  Petrus. 

«•  Salmas.  de  Pnmat  c.  1.  p.  & 
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ieacon  was  not  in  the  church  in  the  time  of 
m,  though  St  Jerom**  himself  says  in  most 
words,  that  the  custom  then  was  to  have 
lop,  one  archpresbyter,  one  archdeacon  in 
lurch.  But  thiB  is  the  usual  way  of  that 
in  his  book  de  Primatu,  to  advance  para- 
r  his  own  fiamcy  for  ancient  history,  and  lay 
leitive  assertions  upon  the  most  slender  con- 
;  yea,  many  times  against  the  plainest  evi- 
r  primitive  records,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
ly  others  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  take 
f  in  this  discourse.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
I  author,  who  wrote  upon  a  useful  design, 
n  a  Uttle  more  accurate  in  his  accounts  of 
!  of  the  clergy  of  the  primitive  church ;  and 
le  was  demolishing  the  pope's  supremacy, 
t  ccmfusedly  treated  of  some  other  orders 
i^es,  which  were  of  greater  antiquity  in  the 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF  DEACONESSES. 


1^  Having  spoken  of  deacons  and  arch- 
^"■^  deacons,  it  remains  that  I  say  some- 
S^  thing  in  this  place  of  deaconesses,  be- 
cause their  office  and  service  was  of 
e  in  the  primitive  church.  There  is  some 
I  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  by  which  it 
that  their  office  was  as  ancient  as  the  apos- 
ige.  St  Paul  calls  Phoebe  a  servant  of 
rch  of  Cenchrea,  Rom.  xvi.  1.  The  original 
I  itatovoQf  a  deaconess,  answerable  to  the 
word  mmidra,  which  is  the  name  that  is' 
lem  in  PUn/s  Epistle,'  which  speaks  about 
istians.  Tertullian '  and  some  others  call 
iikuB,  widows,  and  their  office  viduatus^  be- 
liey  were  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
of  the  church.  For  the  same  reason  Epi- 
i'  and  the  council  of  Laodicea*  call  them 
Aic,  elderly  widows,  because  none  but  such 
dinarily  taken  into  this  office. 


For  indeed  by  some  ancient  laws 
Uiese  four  qualifications  were  re- 
quired in  every  one,  that  was  to  be  ***** 
taken  into  this  order.  1.  That  she  should  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  she  should  be  a  widow  that  had 
borne  children.  3,  A  widow  that  was  but  once 
married.  4.  One  of  a  considerable  age,  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  years  old.  Though  all  these  rules  admit- 
ted of  exceptions.  In  TertuUian's  time  the  dea^ 
conesses  were  so  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows,  that  when  a  certain  young  virgin  was 
made  a  deaconess,  he  speaks  of  it  *  as  a  miracle  or 
monstrous  thing  in  the  church.  Yet  some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  virgins  were  sometimes 
made  deaconesses  even  in  the  time  of  Ignatius; 
because  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Smyrna,'  salutes  the  virgins  that  were  called  wi- 
dows, that  is,  deaconesses,  as  Cotelerius  and  Vossius 
truly  expound  it ;  for  virgins  could  not  be  called 
widows  congruously  in  any  other  sense.  Some 
suspect  that  the  word,  virgins,  is  a  corruption  crept 
into  the  text :  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture, for  Ignatius  is  not  the  only  author  that 
speaks  of  virgin-deaconesses.  Epiphanius^  says, 
in  his  time  there  were  some  virgins,  and  some  wi- 
dows that  had  been  but  once  married.  The  author 
of  the  Constitutions'  says  the  same,  that  the  dea- 
coness was  either  to  be  a  chaste  virgin,  or  a  widow 
that  had  been  the  wife  of  one  man.  And  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels'  enacted  it  into  a  law,  that  the 
deaconesses  should  be  chosen  out  of  one  of  these 
orders.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  practice  of  the 
church,  virgins  as  well  as  widows  admitted  to 
this  office.  Gregory  Nyssen'*8ays  his  own  sister 
Macrina,  who  was  a  virgin,  was  a  deaconess,  and  so 
was  Lampadia,  another  virgin.  And  Sozomen"  re- 
lates, how  that  Chrysostom  would  have  ordained 
Nicarete,  a  famous  virgin,  to  this  office,  but  she  re- 
fused it  for  the  love  she  had  to  a  private  and  philo- 
sophic life. 

Yet  by  some  laws  they  were  re- 
quired not  only  to  be  widows,  but  such     awi  toeh  ^tm 

*  u  had  childiwk. 

widows  as  had  children  also.    Ter- 
tullian **  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  put  none  into  this  office 
but  such  as  were  mothers,  and  ha^  had  the  edu- 


ron.  Bp.  4.  ad  Rustic  cited  before,  sect  1. 
lib.  10.  Ep.  97.    Qod  mag  is  Decessarium  credldi, 
•  asciUis,  qius  ministne  dicelMmtor,  (piid  esset  Teri 
rmenta  quserere. 

iL  lib.  I.  ad  Uxor.  c.  7.    Id.  de  Teland.  Viig.  c.  9. 
i»r.  79.  n.  4.    Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyra.  n.  13. 
hao.  H«r.  79.  Collynd.  n.  4. 
LmmIic.  c.  U. 

d.  de  Teland.  Virgin,  c.  9.  Scio  alicobi  virginem 
to  ab  aonis  nondom  Tiginti  collocatam.  Cui  si 
igerii  debuerat  episcopus,  aliter  otique  salvo  re- 
scipUnse,  prssstare  potuisset,  ne  tale  nunc  miracu- 
lUccim  monstnim,  in  ecclesia  denotaretur. 
.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  13.  *Aexa|^ofia<  rd*  'wapBi" 
H  2 


vow  rdt  Xtyofihat  x^/'^**    Coteler.  in  loc.    Vidus  Toca- 
bantur,  qnia  in  gradu  viduali  seu  diaconico  erant  constituts. 
'  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.  h  x*lp*^<>^<>i  ^"""^  fiovoya- 
filatf  fl  del  irdpOcvoi  ovvai, 

*  Const.  A  post.  lib.  6.  c.  17.    ' 

*  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.  Aut  virgines  constitutas,  aut  unius 
▼iri  quae  foerant  uxores. 

»  Nyssen.  Vit.  Macrin.  t.  2.  p.  181  et  197. 

"Sozom.lib.  8.C.23. 

*•  Tertul.  de  vel.  Virg.  c.  9.  Ad  quam  sedem  prater 
annos  sexaginta  non  tantom  univirae,  id  est  nupt»,  ali- 
quando  eliguntur,  sed  et  matres  et  quidem  edncatrices  fili- 
onim :  scilicet  ut  experimentis  omnium  affectnum  struct*, 
facile  norint  caeteras  et  consilio  et  solatio  juvare. 
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cation  of  children,  in  the  training  up  of  whom  they 
had  learnt  to  be  tender  and  compassionate  in  their 
afiections,  and  so  were  qualified  to  assist  others  both 
by  their  counsel  and  comfort.  Sozomen  also  men- 
tions a  law*'  made  by  Theodosius  to  this  purpose, 
that  no  women  should  be  admitted  to  the  office, 
except  they  had  children,  and  were  above  sixty 
years  old,  according  to  the  express  rule  of  St  Paul. 
The  law  is  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code,"  in 
the  same  words  as  Sosomen  cites  it :  but  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  new  law,  that  was  then  made  upon  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  by  reason  of  some  scandal  that  had 
happened  in  the  church ;  which  is  a  plain  intima- 
tion, that  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  to  the  making 
of  this  law,  the  church  had  varied  in  her  practice. 
And  so  she  had  likewise  with  re- 
Not  to  te  odained  spect  to  the  age  of  deaconesses.  For 
•pe.'by  thiSStl-  thoueh  the  forementioned  law  of  The- 
odosius  require  them  to  be  sixty  years 
of  age  complete;  and  Tertullian"  and  St  Basil" 
speak  of  the  same  age ;  yet  Justinian  in  one  of  his 
Novels"  requires  but  fifty,  and  in  another *•  but 
forty ;  which  is  all  that  was  insisted  on  before  by 
the  great"  council  of  Chalcedon,  whose  words  are, 
No  woman  shall  be  ordained  a  deaconess  before  she 
is  forty  years  old.  And  it  is  probable  in  some  cases 
that  term  was  not  strictly  required:  for  Sozomen" 
says,  Nectarius  bishop  of  Constantinople  ordained 
Olympias  a  deaconess,  though  she  was  but  a  young 
widow,  because  she  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
virtue.  By  which  we  may  judge,  that  as  the  church 
varied  in  her  rule  about  this  matter,  so  bishops 
took  a  liberty  to  ordain  deaconesses  at  what  age 
they  thought  fit,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of 
their  probity  and  virtue. 

g^^  ^  But  there  was  another  qualification, 

biS^5r"fW^  which  they  were  more  strict  in  exact- 
efoMmui.  j^g^  which  was,  that  the  deaconesses 

should  be  such  widows  as  had  been  only  the  wives 
of  one  man,  according  to  the  apostle's  prescription, 
1  Tim.  V.  9.  Which  rule  they  generally  understood 
as  a  prohibition  of  electing  any  to  be  deaconesses 
who  had  been  twice  married,  though  lawfully  and 
enccessively  to  two  husbands  one  after  another. 


In  this  sense  Tertullian'*  says,  the  apostle  requin| 
them  to  be  univira,  the  wives  of  one  man ;  whio| 
Epiphanius*'  calls  xnp^^o^a^  ^^^  iMvoyafiiat,  WH 
dows  that  have  been  but  once  married.  So  the  aa 
thor  of  the  Constitutions,  and  Justinian's  NovelajK 
which  have  been  cited  before.  |; 

But  Theodoret  gives  a  different  sense  of  the  apo4| 
tie's  words :  for  he  supposes  the  apostle  not  to  foi^ 
bid  the  choosing  of  widows  that  had  been  twia|| 
married,  but  only  such^  as  had  married  again  aftiilj 
they  had  divorced  themselves  from  a  former  huii( 
band ;  which  was  such  a  scandalous  act,  as  jnstH 
excluded  them  from  the  church's  service.  AqI 
this  sense  is  embraced  as  the  most  probable  aai| 
rational,  by  the  learned  Justellus,**  Dr.  HanunondjN 
Suicerus,"  and  several  others,  of  which  I  shall  haul 
occasion  to  give  a  further  account,  when  I  come  tl 
speak  of  that  apostolical  rule,  as  it  concerned  ail 
the  clergy.  Thus  much  will  suffice  to  be  spoken  lA 
present  concerning  the  qualifications  of  deaconesMi 
before  they  were  ordained. 

The  next  inquiry  is  concerning 
their  ordination  itself,  whether  it  was  whether  dnea». 
always  performed  by  imposition  of  ^^'^^[pS* 
hands?  And  here  learned  men  are 
very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments.  Baronius*^ 
thinks  they  had  no  imposition  of  hands  at  the  timi 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  he  grounds  his  assertioA 
upon  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,  which,  at 
he  expounds  it,  denies  that  deaconesses  were  oi^ 
dained  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  therefore  makes 
no  other  account  of  them  than  as  mere  lay-personft 
Valesius  "  gives  the  same  exposition  of  the  canoni 
though  he  owns  that  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  thi 
ancient  expositors,  were  of  a  contrary  judgment,  vhL 
that  the  canon  speaks  not  of  the  deaconesses  of  thft 
church,  but  of  such  as  returned  to  the  catholfl 
church  from  the  Paulianists,  or  Samosatenian  hers* 
tics,  among  whom  they  had  received  no  impositioi 
of  hands,  and  therefore  were  to  be  treated  as  mtak 
laics.  And  in  this  sense  Suicerus"  and  Albaspinyf" 
Christianus  Lupus,  Fabrotus,  and  other  modeii 
critics  and  expositors  of  the  canon,  explain  it  ahfi^ 
.To  make  the  reader  himself  judge  in  the  matter,  t 


^  Soxom.  lib.  7.  c.  16.    El  /i^  irceiiav  cxotev,  &c. 

>«  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  27. 
Nulla  niii  emcnsif  sexaginta  anDis,  cui  votiva  domi  proles 
iit,  Becuodutn  praeceptum  apostoli  ad  diaconissarum  con- 
sortium transferatur. 

»»  Tertul.  ibid. 

**  Basil.  Ep.  GaDonic.  c.  24. 

>'  Just  Novel.  6.  c,  6.  Super  mediam  constitutas 
statem,  et  circa  quinquagiota  annos. 

"  Novel.  123.  c.  13.  Diaconissa  in  sancta  ecclesia  non 
ordinatur,  quie  minor  quadraginta  annis  sit 

**Con.  Chalced.  c.  14.  al.  15.  AtdKovov  fiii  x^'po^ovtl' 
vBai  yvvaUca  irp6  irStv  TiwapoKovra,  Vid.  Concil.  Trul- 
lan.  c.  14  et  40. 

"^  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  JUaiTrip  viav  X^P*'^^  ytvpfiiin\y — 
ZiAkovov  ixtipoTOVtivi, 


"  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  I.  c.7.  Yiduam  allegi  in  ordl> 
nationem  nisi  univiram  non  concedit  It  de  Virg.  veUuii 
C.9. 

»  Rpipb.  Exp.  Fid.  n.  21. 

B  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.    Gonstit.  Apost.  lib.  6.  c.  17. 

»«  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  v.  9.  i 

^  Justel.  Not.  ad  can.  1.  Concil.  Laodic.  | 

**  Ham.  Annot  on  1  Tiro.  iii.  2.  | 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t  1.  p.  899. 

»  Baron,  an.  34.  n.  2a3.  It  Cabassut.  Notit  Concil.  e. 
56.  p.  342. 

»  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 

«»  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t  1.  p.  867. 

**  Albasp.  Not.  in  can.  19.  Concil.  Nicen.  Lupus,  t  1* 
Schol.  in  eund.  can.  Fabrot.  Not.  ad  Balsamon.  CoUMb 
Constitut.  p.  1417. 
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nrnt  here  recdte  the  words  of  the  canon,  which  are 
tkcK :  Concerning  the  Pauhanists  which  return  to 
the  catholic  church,  it  is  decreed,  that  they  shall  he 
)f  all  meana  re-haptized.  And  if  any  of  them  were 
keretofore  reckoned  among  the  clergy,  if  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blameless,  and  without  rehuke,  let  them 
k  first  baptized,  and  then  ordained  hy  the  hishop 
d  the  catholic  church :  hut  if  upon  examination 
^  be  found  unfit,  let  them  be  deposed.  The 
ttme  rule  shall  be  observed  concerning  deaconesses, 
ad  aU  others  who  are  reckoned  among  their  clergy. 
iad  we  particularly  take  notice"  of  deaconesses, 
wfakh  appear  in  that  habit  or  dignity,  that  having 
Mfer  had  any  imposition  of  hands,  they  are  to  be 
iwkoncd  only  among  the  laity.  These  last  words 
about  deaconesses  seem  to  refer  to  what  goes  be- 
krt}  and  then  they  must  be  interpreted  of  deacon- 
cnes  among  the  Paulianists,  who  took  upon  them 
the  habit  of  deaconesses  without  any  consecration. 
Or  if  we  understand  them  as  spoken  of  deaconesses 
already  in  the  church,  they  may  mean  that  there 
were  some  deaconesses  which  had  crept  into  the 
dfioe  without  imposition  of  hands,  and  such  the 
eooDcil  accounts  no  more  than  lay-persons.  That 
▼hieh  will  incline  a  man  to  interpret  this  canon  to 
some  snch  sense  as  this  is,  that  all  other  councils 
aod  writers  speak  of  ordaining  deaconesses  by  im- 
poddon  of  hands.  Vaiesius  himself  owns  that  it 
was  so  in  the  time  of  the  cbuncil  of  Chalcedon ;  for 
ID  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,"  their  ordina- 
lioa  is  expressly  j^ed  both  x*'poTovia  and  x^^^' 
tim,  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the 
'  of  the  Constitutions,**  speaking  of  their  or- 
,  requires  the  bishop  to  use  imposition  of 
hands,  with  a  form  of  prayer,  which  is  there  recited. 
And  thos  it  was  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
<t>fT***h^  so  long  as  the  order  itself  continued  to  be 
ia  use.  The  council  of  Trullo,  anno  692,  speaks  of 
^bar  ordination  in  two  canons,**  under  the  name  of 
jliytrii  111  And  Sozomen**  uses  the  same  word  in 
'frm^^g  of  the  ordination  of  Olympias.  And 
thaofjb.  there  be  not  so  many  examples  of  this  prac- 
dee  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  church,  because 
the  (vder  was  there  much  sooner  laid  aside ;  yet 
Coleierius*'  has  furnished  us  with  some  out  of  For- 
tHff^*^»*  and  the  council  of  Worms,  both  which  ex- 
pressly say,  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  was  per- 
formed by  imposition  of  hands.  In  the  council  of 
Worms,  the  15th  canon  of  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon 


is  repeated.  And  Fortunatus  his  words  are,  numu 
superponta^  consecravit  diaconam^  speaking  of  one 
whom  Medardus  the  bishop  consecrated  a  deacon- 
ess by  laying  his  hands  upon  her.  All  which  shows, 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  to 
ordain  deaconesses  by  imposition  of  hands :  and 
that  makes  it  very  probable,  that  the  Nicene  canon 
is  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  church's  practice. 

But  the  learned  Justellus  *  still  raises  another 
scruple  about  their  ordination :  he  thinks  this  im- 
position of  hands  was  not  properly  an  ordination, 
but  only  a  benediction:  for  he  distinguishes  be- 
twixt those  two  things,  and  says,  every  solemn  im- 
position of  hands  is  not  an  ordination ;  which  is 
very  true ;  for  then  the  imposition  of  hands  upon 
the  catechumens,  or  upon  the  baptized  in  confirm- 
ation, or  upon  the  penitents  in  order  to  reconcile 
them,  or  upon  the  sick  in  order  to  their  cure,  or 
upon  any  persons  whatsoever  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon benediction,  would  be  an  ordination :  but  then 
that  learned  person  seems  not  to  have  considered, 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  deaconesses 
was  something  more  than  all  these ;  for  it  was  a 
consecration  of  them  to  a  certain  office  in  the 
church,  which  sort  of  imposition  of  hands,  joined  with 
a  prayer  of  benediction  for  grace  to  discharge  that 
office  aright,  is  what  the  church  /has  always  meant 
and  called  particularly  by  the  name  of  ordination. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this         ^^^ , 


consecration  gave  them  any  power  tou^loecoftiM 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  *"**■ 
office,  or  do  the  duties  of  the  sacred  function.  Wo- 
men were  always  forbidden  to  perform  any  such 
offices  as  those.  Therefore  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions calls  it  a  heathenish  practice  to  ordain 
women-priests,  UpiiaQ  x*H»oTovtip ;  for  the  Christian 
law  allowed  no  such  custom.^  Some  heretics  in- 
deed, as  TertuUian  observes,"  allowed  women  to 
teach,  and  exorcise,  and  administer  baptism;  but  all 
this,  he  says,  was  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle.^ 
Epiphanius  brings  the  charge  particularly  against 
the  Pepuzians,  which  were  a  branch  of  the  Montan- 
ists,  that  they  made  women-bishops,'  and  women- 
presbyters,  abusing  that  passage  of  the  apostle,  "  In 
Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,"  to 
put  some  colour  upon  their  practice.  He  charges 
it  also  upon  the  CoUyridians,^  that  they  did  Upw^ 
yiiv  iiA  ywaiKAv,  use  women  to  sacrifice  to  the  Vir- 


"  Goo.  Nic.  c.  19.  '"Efivnadfifitv  ik  t&v  iiaKoui<r<r&v  r&» 

•  Cod  Chaired,  c.  15. 

**  CoDstit.  Apott  lib.  8.  c.  19.  &  lirlirKoirt,  liri^^aut 

»  Con.  Trull,  c.  14  et  40.  "  Soiom.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 

•  Coteler.  Not.  ia  Const.  Apon.  lib.  8.  c.  19.    Con. 
Womsuent.  e.  73.  ex  Concil.  Chaleed.  c.  15. 

"  Fortuo.  Vit  Radegnndii  sp.  Sorium.  Aug.  13. 


**  Jiutel.  Bibl.  Jur.  Canon,  t.  l.p.  75.  Not.  in  Con.  Nic. 
c.  19. 

^  Conttitut.  Apoit.  lib.  3.  c.  9. 

*^  Tertul.  de  Proscript.  c.  41.  Ipse  mulieret  haereticiB 
qiiam  procaces,  que  audeant  doeere,  contendere,  exorcis- 
mot  agere,  curationei  repromittere,  forsitan  et  tinguere. 

^  Id.  c.  17.  de  Baptismo. 

^  Epiph.  Her.  69.  Pepiiiian.  n.  2.  iirio-jcoiroi  m-ap* 
alrroit  yvvaticet,  ical  irptirfiOTMpot  yvvalm*. 

**  Id.  Haer.  78.  Aotidicomarianit.  n.  23. 
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gin  Mary.  Where  it  is  observed,  that  the  charge 
is  double ;  1.  That  they  gave  divine  worship  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  and,  2.  That  they  used  women-priests 
in  their  service.  Against  these  he  has  a  particular 
dissertation,  wherein  he  shows  at  large  that  no 
woman  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
ordained  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  solemn 
service  of  the  church  :*•  which,  if  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to  any,  would  certainly  have  been  granted  to 
the  "Virgin  Mary  herself,  who  was  so  highly  fa- 
voured of  God.  But  neither  she  nor  any  other 
woman  had  ever  the  priest's  office  committed  to 
them.  There  is  indeed,  says  he,  an  order  of  dea- 
conesses in  the  church,  but  their  business  ••  is  not 
to  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
office,  or  any  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  to  be  a 
decent  help  to  the  female  sex  in  the  time  of  their 
baptism,  sickness,  affliction,  or  the  like :  and  there- 
fore he  denies,  that  the  church  made  them  either 
presbyteresses  of  priestesses,  9i  xpt9purtpi6att  ^  Up- 
lavaQ,  Where  the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  Epipha- 
nius  puts  a  distinction  betwixt  the  names  xpia^n- 
Sac  and  vpur^vripiloQ^  because  the  former  only 
denotes  elderly  women,  such  as  the  deaconesses 
commonly  were ;  but  the  latter  he  uses  to  signify 
persons  ordained  to  the  office  of  presbyters  or 
priests,  which  he  absolutely  denies  any  women  in 
the  Christian  chi;rch  to  be. 

g^j^j^  And  from  hence  it  is  plain,  the 

L^iiSffSttw  offices  of  the  deaconesses  were  only 
taptbm  of  women.  ^  perform  somc  inferior  services  of 
the  church,  and  those  chiefly  relating  to  the  women, 
for  whose  sake  they  were  ordained.  One  part  of 
their  office  was,  to  assist  the  minister  at  the  baptiz- 
ing of  women,  where  for  decency's  sake  they  were 
employed  to  divest  them,  (the  custom  then  being  to 
baptize  all  adult  persons  by  immersion,)  and  so  to 
order  the  matter,  that  the  whole  ceremony  might 
be  performed  with  all  the  decency  becoming  so 
sacred  an  action.  This  is  evident  from  Epiphanius, 
boUi  in  the  forecited  passage,  and  other  places.*' 
And  it  is  taken  notice  of  dso  by  Justinian,'  and 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,'  who  adds,  that  the 
deaconesses  were  used  to  anoint  the  women  in  bap- 
tism with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
church  then  was,  not  only  for  the  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  but  also  for  the  deaconesses,  to 


use  this  ceremony  of  unction  before  baptism ;  of 
which  Cotelerius,  in  his  Notes,**  gives  several  in- 
stances out  of  the  ancient  writers,  but  these  belong 
to  another  place. 

2.  Another  part  of  their  office  was, 

to  be  a  sort  of  private  catechists  to     2.  rtht'^'mwt  rf 

^1.  ^      ,  ,  priratc  catccbiaU  to 

the  women-catechumens,  who  were  the  women^toci* 
preparing  for  baptism.  For  though 
they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
church,  yet  they  might  privately  instruct  and  teadi 
those,  how  to  make  the  proper  answers  that  were 
required  of  all  persons  at  their  baptism.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Short  Notes  on  the  Epistles"  under  the 
name  of  St  Jerom,  calls  this,  private  ministry  of 
the  word,  which  the  deaconesses  performed  in  the 
Eastern  churches  in  his  time.  And  it  was  so  usual 
and  ordinary  a  part  of  their  office  in  the  African 
churches,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  **  require  it  as  a  necessary  qualification  in 
deaconesses  when  they  are  ordained,  that  they  shall 
be  persons  of  such  good  understanding,  as  to  be 
able  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  rustic  women,  how 
to  make  responses  to  the  interrogatories,  which  the 
minister  puts  to  them  in  baptism,  and  how  they 
were  to  order  their  conversation  afterward. 

3.  Another  part  of  their  employ- 
ment was,  to  visit  and  attend  women  1.  •^TTtoittWd  ^ 
that  were  sick,  which  is  noted  by  ttereSKSiuidifr 
Epiphanius  **  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  who**  sajrs  they  were  employed  like- 
wise in  delivering  the  bishop's  messages  and  direc- 
tions to  women  that  were  in  health,  whom  the 
deacons  could  not  visit  because  of  unbelievers ;  that 
is,  because  of  the  scandal  and  reproach  which  the 
heathens  were  ready  to  cast  upon  them. 

4.  In  times  of  danger  and  perse-  5^^ ,, 
cution  they  were  employed  in  minis-  uiilifTJrtJ?'* 
tering  to  the  mart3rrs  in  prison ;  be-  «»*»«»*» '^^ 
cause  they  could  more  easily  gain  access  to  them, 
and  go  with  less  suspicion,  and  less  danger  and  ha- 
zard of  their  lives  from  the  heathen,  than  the 
deacons  or  any  other  ministers  of  the  church  could 
do.  Cotelerius**  and  Gothofred  coUect  this  from 
some  passages  in  Lucian  and  Libanius,  which  seem 
plainly  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  deaconesses'  min- 
istry.  For  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  speak- 
ing of  Peregrine  the  philosopher,  how  he  was  ca- 


*  Epiph.  Hser.  79.  CoUyrid.  n.  3.  £1  Itpartvtiv'yvvaiKtt 

aiuf  iitt  fiaWov  auTiiuTiiu  JAaplau  lipartiaif,  liriTtXiaaif 
&c. 

**  Ibid.  AtaKO¥i9aS>»  T&y fxa  cciy  cl«  TifV  iiucXvyorfov,  dXX' 
•jr^l  liv  t6  ItpartugtVy  ottik  tI  ixtxctpciv  iiriTpiirtiv, 

«'  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.        '  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  & 

<•  Conft.  A  post.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  ••  Coteler.  in  loc. 

*'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  xvi.  1.  Sicnt  etiam  nunc  in  Ori- 
entalibus  diaconitso  mulieres  in  suo  texu  ministrare  yiden- 
tur  in  baptismo,  sive  in  ministerio  yerbi,  quia  priyatim  do- 
cuine  fceminai  inyenimus,  &c. 


**  Con.  Carthag.  4.  c.  12.  Viduae  vel  sanctimoniales,  qua 
ad  ministerium  baptizandarum  mulierum  eliguntur,  Um  in- 
structs sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  sermons 
docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore  qno  bapti* 
sandcsunt,  qualiter  baptizatori  interrogatse  respondeant,  et 
qualiter,  accepto  baptismate,  vivant. 

"  Epiph.  Hier.  79.  n.  3.  Expos.   Fid.  n.  21. 

**  Constit.  Apost  lib.  3.  c.  15  et  19.  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad 
Nepot.  Multas  anus  alit  ecclesia  quae  officium  segrotanti 
prsBStant»  &c. 

»  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Gothofred.  Com.  ifl 
Cod.  Tbeodos.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  Leg.  27. 
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by  the  Christians,  whilst  he  was  in  prison 

for  the  profession  of  their  religion,  says.  In  the 

InRnng   one  might  observe  the  old  women  the 

nilowB  waiting  at  the  prison  gate"  with  some  of 

tie  orphan   children ;   where  by  the  widows  he 

I  dabdesa  means  the  deaconesses  of  the  Christians. 

^  hd  there  is  little  question  but  Libanius**  means 

'  tk  same,  when  he  sajrs,  that  the  mother  or  mistress 

B  tf  the  old  women,  when  she  finds  any  one  bound 

I  k  prison,  runs  about,  and  begs  and  makes  a  col- 

.  lectioQ  for  him.    This  plainly  refers  to  the  great 

ekritj  and  liberality  of  the  Christians  toward  their 

aartyrsy  which  was  collected  and  sent  to  them  by 

tie  hand  of  these  deaconesses. 

,^^  ^  5.  In  the  Greek  churches  the  dca- 

TJiwVlSrlif'nn  conesses  had  also  the  charge  of  the 
•*■■*■  doors  of  the  church,  which  part  of 

Ifcor  office  is  mentioned  by  the  author"  of  the  Con- 
rtharinna,  and  the  author  under  the  name  of  Igna- 
taa,  who**  styles  them  fpovpo^c  ^*^  ayUtv  wvXmmpf 
the  keepers  of  the  holy  gates.  But  probably  this  was 
«riy  in  soch  churches  as  made  a  distinction  betwixt 
the  men's  gate  and  the  women's  gate :  for  Bishop 
IMier  observes,"  that  no  ancient  writer  beside 
these  two  make  any  mention  of  this,  as  part  of  the 
ofice  of  deaconesses :  and  in  another  place  of  the 
Coostitations'*  this  distinction  is  plainly  expressed: 
Let  the  door-keepers  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men, 
and  the  deaconesses  at  the  gate  of  the  women. 

Lastly,  they  were  to  assign  all  wo- 

1  T»|    iuttmr  men  their  places,  and  regulate "*  their 

behaviour  in  the  church ;  to  preside 

ofcr  the  rest  of  the  widows;"  whence  in  some 

caaons  they  are  styled  irpocodif/iiyai,  governesses ;  as 

Bdsamon  and  Zonaras  note  upon  the  council**  of 

lisodieea :    and  if  any  woman  had  any  suit  to 

pvelier  to  a  deacon  or  a  bishop,  a  deaconess*  was 

to  introdnce  her.    These  were  the  offices  of  the 

in  the  primitive  church,  which  I  have 

i  a  Utile  more  particular  in  describing,  because 

thcj  are  not  now  so  commonly  known ;  the  order 

itaif  haying  been  for  some  ages  wholly  laid  aside. 

^^  ^  If  it  be  inquired,  how  long  this  or- 

4^ZJSUitm'^  der  continued  in   the  church,  and 

ttcckM^  what  time  it  was  totally  abolished? 


I  answer,  it  was  not  laid  aside  every  where  at  once, 
but  continued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in 
the  Latin,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  churches  longer 
than  in  others.  In  the  Greek  church  they  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  that  is,  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  twelfth  century;  for  he  speaks  of 
them**  as  then  ministering  in  the  church  of  C(m* 
stantinople;  though  it  i^pears  from  some  other 
passages  of  the  same  author,  that  in  other  churches 
they  were  generally  laid  aside."  In  the  Ladn 
church  there  were  some  decrees  made  against  their 
ordination  long  before.  For  the  first  council  of 
Orange,  anno  441,  forbids"  any  more  deaconesses 
to  be  ordained.  And  the  council  of  Epone,"  anno 
51 7f  has  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  wholly  abro- 
gating their  consecration.  Not  long  after  which* 
the  second  council  of  Orleans,  anno  533,  renewed 
the  decree^  against  them.  And  before  any  of  these, 
the  council  of  Laodicea  in  the  Eastern  church  had 
forbidden  them  under  the  name  of  ancient  widows 
or  governesses,  decreeing^*  that  no  such  for  the 
future  should  be  constituted  in  the  church.  But 
these  decrees  had  no  effect  at  all  in  the  £ast,<nor 
did  they  universally  take  effect  in  the  West  tiU  many 
ages  after.  The  audior,  indeed,  under  the  name  of 
St  Ambrose,  would  lead  an  unwary  reader  into  a 
great  mistake :  for  he  makes  as  if  the  order  of  desr 
conesses  was  no  where  used"  but  among  the  Mon- 
tanists ;  ignorantly  confounding  the  presbyteresses 
of  the  Montanists  with  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church.  And  the  author  under  the  name  of  St 
Jerom  is  not  much  more  to  be  regarded,  when  he 
seems  to  intimate  that  in  his  time  the  order  of  dear 
conesses  was  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  West,  and 
only  retained  in  the  Oriental  churches."  For  I 
have  already  showed,  (sect  6,)  from  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  who  lived  anno  560,  and  the  council  of 
Worms,  which  was  held  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
deaconesses  were  still  retained  in  some  parts  of 
the  Western  church :  which  may  be  evinced  also 
from  the  Qrdo  Bomanus,^*  and  other  rituals  in 
use  about  that  time,  where  among  other  forms  we 
meet  with  an  Ordo  ad  Diaconam  fadetidam^  an  or- 
der or  form  to  consecrate  a  deaconess.  But  in 
an  age  or  two  after,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  or  ele- 


"  Lacian.  Peregrin.  TLupit  rep  Si<rfitmipltf  'wtpifiivowTa 

•  LDmb.  Oimt  16).  in  Tinmen.     It  OraL  de  Viuctit, 
cited  by  Gothofred. 

•  GoMtit.  Apott  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

•  Ptevdo-IgiiAt.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12. 

•  Uaer.  Dieeert  16.  in  Ignat  p.  224. 
«  CoiMtit.  ApMU  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

«  CaBstit  lib.  2.  c.  5a  •  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  7. 

•>  Con.  Laodic.  c.  11. 

•  Cooctit.  yb.  2.  c.  25. 

•  Balaain.  Reap,  ad  Interrog.    Marci,  c.  35.  ap.  Leun- 
dav.  Jos  Qr-  Rom.  1 1.  p.  381. 

•  Id.  Com.  ID  CondL  Chalced.  c.  15. 


"  Cone.  Araufic.  I.  c.  26.  Diaconina  omnimoda  non 
ordiuandae,  &c. 

*  CoDC.  Epaunens.  c.  21.  Viduarum  consecrationem, 
quas  diaconiaiai  vocant,  ab  omni  religione  nostra  penitus 
abrogamus. 

**  Cone.  Aurel.  2.  c.  18.  Placuit  ut  nuUi  postmodum 
fasminae  diaconalis  benedictio  pro  conditionis  higos  fragili- 
tate  credatur. 

'1  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  11.  IIipl  tov  fi^  iiTy  'rptvfi&riiat 
^froi  irpoKa^tifiivai  iy  iic«c\i}o-fa  jca^trao-^ai. 

"  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11. 

*■  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11. 

'«  Ordo  Roman,  p.  161.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  9.  par.  1624. 
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venth  century,  Bona "  thinks  the  whole  order  was 
quite  extinct 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  this  sub- 
Anothfv  notion  of  jcct,  I  cauuot  but  acquaint  the  reader, 
jjjjjlt  j5^»"  •  that  there  is  another  notion  of  the 
name  cUaconissa,  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  of  the  church, 
who  use  it  to  signify  not  a  deaconess,  but  a  deacon's 
wife,  in  the  same  sense  as  presbytera  signifies  the 
wife  of  a  presbyter,  and  epiBoopa^  the  wife  of  a  bi- 
shop. The  word  episcopa  is  thus  used  in  the  second 
council  of  Tours,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bishop 
hath  not  a  wife,**  there  shall  no  train  of  women 
follow  him.  So  also  the  words  prethytera^  diaco- 
nisaOf  and  subdiaconissa^  for  the  wives  of  a  pres- 
byter, a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  occur  a  little 
after  in  the  same  council  And  so  in  the  council 
of  Auxerre**  and  some  other  places.  From  which  a 
learned  and  ingenious  examiner  **  of  the  council  of 
Trent  concludes,  that  bishops  in  those  times  were 
not  as  yet  obliged  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  not  to  co- 
habit with  their  wives,  in  the  Galilean  church.  But 
I  shall  freely  own,  I  take  this  to  be  a  mistake :  for 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  began  to  be  pressed  in  the  Western  church, 
and  these  very  canons  do  enforce  it :  therefore  I 
lay  no  greater  stress  upon  them  than  they  will  bear : 


for  as  for  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy,  it  needs 
not  be  defended  by  such  arguments,  having  the 
rule  and  practice  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  for 
some  of  the  purest  ages,  to  abet  and  support  it ;  of 
which  I  shall  give  a  just  account  hereafter,  when  1 
come  to  consider  the  general  qualifications  that 
were  necessarily  required  of  the  clergy  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  among  which  the  vow  of  celibacy 
will  be  found  to  have  no  place.  What  therefore 
these  canons  mean  by  eptscopa  and  pretXtytera,  is  no 
more  than  the  wife  of  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  which 
they  had  before  they  were  ordained,  but  in  those 
declining  ages  of  the  church  were  not  allowed  to 
cohabit  with  them  after  ordination.  This  explica- 
tion agrees  both  wdth  the  scope  of  those  canons, 
and  the  practice  of  the  times  they  were  made  in ; 
and  we  have  no  dispute  with  Antonius  Augustinus," 
or  any  candid  writer  of  the  Romish  communion, 
who  carry  this  notion  no  higher  than  the  ages  in 
which  it  was  broached :  but  when  Baronius"  and 
others  transfer  it  to  the  primitive  ages,  and  make 
the  practice  of  the  Western  church  in  the  sixth  age 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  universal  church  in  all 
ages,  they  manifestly  prevaricate,  and  put  a  fallacy 
upon  their  readers,  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
have  hinted  here,  and  shall  be  more  fully  made  out 
in  its  proper  place. 


"  Bona,  Rer.  Lituri^.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  15. 

*'  Con.  Turon.  2.  c.  ]3.    Episcopum  epiicopam  non  ha- 
bentem,  nulla  sequatur  turba  mulierum. 
.   ^  Ibid.  c.  19.  Si  inventusfuerit  presbyter  cum  sua  pretby. 
Ura.  autdiaconaicom  •oadiaconiita,  autsubdiaconutcumsua 


•ubdiaconiisa,  annum  integrum  excommimicatui  habeatur. 
"  Con.  Antissiodor.  c.  21. 
**  Gentillet.  Exam.  Concil  Trid.  lib.  4.  p.  259. 
»  Anion.  Aug.  de  Emend.  Gratiani,  lib.  I .  Dial  20.  p.  22C 
*>  Baron,  an.  5a  n.  18 


BOOK   III. 

OP  THE  INFERIOR  ORDERS  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OP  THE  FIRST  OBIOIKAL  OF  THB  IKFEBIOB  ORDERS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  USE  OF  THEM  : 
AVD  HOW  THBY  DIFFERED  FROM  THE  SUPERIOR  ORDERS  OF  BISHOPS,  PRESBYTERS,  AKD 
DBACON8. 


j^^  Haying  in  the  last  book  discoursed  of 

wX^lSSSSr  ^^  superior  orders  of  the  clergy  in 
tiSStSS^'^^  the  primitive  church,  I  come  now  to 
d^M^tha  treat  of  those  which  are  commonly 
called  the  inferior  orders.  And  here 
mr  first  inquiry  must  be  concerning  the  original 
md  namber  of  them.  The  two  great  oracles  of 
lie  Romish  church,  Baronius  *  and  the  council  of 
Prenty*  are  very  dogmatical  and  positive  in  their 
isertioiis  both  about  their  rise  and  number ;  that 
liey  are  precisely  five,  viz.  subdeacons,  acolythists, 
sorcisU,  readers,  and  door-keepers ;  and  that  they 
ire  an  of  apostolical  institution.  And  herein  they 
lie  followed  not  only  by  Bellarmine,'  and  the  com- 
BOQ  writers  of  that  side,  but  also  by  Schelstrate,* 
I  person  who  lived  in  greater  light,  and  might  have 
ieen  through  the  mists  that  were  cast  before  the 
nres  of  others.  Cardinal  Bona  *  distinguishes  be- 
tveen  subdeacons  and  the  rest  He  fairly  owns, 
Jbat  acolythists,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers 
ne  not  of  apostolical  institution,  as  the  modem 
Khool-men  pretend ;  but  as  to  subdeacons,  he  joins 
vith  them  entirely,  and  says,'  that  though  the 
Scripture  makes  no  express  mention  of  them,  yet 
liar  institution  must  be  referred  either  to  Christ, 
ir  at  least  to  his  apostles.  The  French  writers  are 
lot  generally  so  tenacious  of  this  opinion,  as  having 
sworn  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  Triden- 


tine  fathers  with  an  implicit  faith ;  but  many  of 
them  ingenuously  confess  the  rise  of  the  inferior 
orders  to  be  owing  only  to  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Morinus*  undertakes  to  prove  tliat  there  was  no 
such  order  as  that  of  acolythists,  or  exorcists,  or 
door-keepers  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  next 
to  the  apostles ;  nor  does  Schelstrate  disprove  his 
arguments,  though  he  makes  a  show  of  refuting 
him.  Duarenus'  8a3rs  there  were  no  such  orders 
originally  in  the  first  and  primitive  church.  Co- 
telerius*  confesses  their  original  is  in'^olved  wholly 
in  obscurity ;  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
of  them  in  Ignatius,  or  any  other  ancient  writer 
before  Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  And  therefore 
Habertus"  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  for  their  church  to  expunge  all 
the  inferior  orders  out  of  the  number  and  cata- 
logue of  sacraments,  and  refer  them  only  to  ec- 
clesiastical institution,  as  the  ancient  divines  were 
used  to  do.  By  the  ancient  divines,  he  means  the 
school-men,  who  were  generally  of  this  opinion 
heretofore.  For  Peter  Lombard,  who  is  set  at  the 
head  of  them,"  declares  that  the  primitive  church 
had  no  orders  below  those  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons; nor  did  the  apostle  give  command  about 
any  other,  but  the  church  in  succeeding  ages  in- 
stituted subdeacons  and  acolythists  herself.  And 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Aquinas,"  and  Amalarius 


>  Banm.  ao.  44.  n.  78. 

>  CoQc.  Trid.  Sesa.  23.  c.  2.  It  Catechinn.  ad  Parochos 
it  de  Sacramento  Ordinb,  p.  222. 

'  Bellann.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

*  Sdielstnt.  ConciL  Antiochen.  Restitut.  Dinert.  4.  c. 
17.  art  2.  p.  520. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17.  Acolythos,  ex- 
ircistai,  lectores,  et  ottiariot,  ab  apoetolii,  vel  ab  immediatis 
sonnn  succesaoribus  institutes,  doctores  scbolastici  asserunt, 
ed  noQ  probant 

*  Bona,  ibid.  n.  16.  Subdiaconorum  licet  expressa  mentio 
ia  ncrts  litaris  non  reperiatnr,  eorum  tamen  institutio  vel 
id  Cbristiun,  at  recentiores  scbolastici  existimant,  yel  ad 
ipoetolos  referenda  est. 


'  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  Exercit  14.  cap.  1. 

■  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Beaeficiis  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

•  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

»•  Habert  Archieratic.  par.  5.  observ.  1.  p.  48.  Consultius 
meo  quidem  judicio,  ordines  hierAfchicis  inferiores,  ipsum- 
que  adeo  hypodiacoui,  et  a  sacramentoruro  censu  expun. 
gere,  et  ad  institutionem  duntaxat  ecclesiasticam  cum  anti- 
quis  theologis  referre. 

"  Lombard.  Sent  lib.  4.  Dist.  24.  p.  348.  Hos  solos  pri- 
mitiva  ecclesia  legitur  habuisse,  et  de  bis  sol  is  pneceptum 
apostoli  habemus.  Subdiaconos  vero  et  acolythos  proce- 
dente  tempore  ecclesia  sibi  constituit. 

^  Aquin.  Supplement  par.  3.  qu.  37.  Art  2.  Resp.  ad 
secundum. 
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Fortunatus,"  and  many  others.  Schelstrate  him- 
I  self"  owns,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  two  popes, 
Urban  II.  and  Innocent  III.,  that  the  order  of  sub- 
deacons  was  not  reckoned  among  the  sacred  orders 
of  the  primitive  church :  it  was  indeed  an  inferior 
order  in  the  third  century,  but  not  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  sacred  or  superior  order  till  the  twelfth 
age  of  the  church ;  when,  as  Menardus  informs  us 
out  of  a  MS.  book  of  Petrus  Cantor,**  a  writer  of  that 
age,  it  was  then  but  just  newly  dignified  with  that 
'  character:  that  is,  in  an  age  when  bishops  and 
presbyters  began  to  be  reckoned  but  one  order,  in 
compliance  with  an  hypothesis  peculiar  to  the 
Romish  church,  then  the  order  of  subdeacons  step- 
ped up  to  be  a  superior  order ;  and  whereas  the  pri- 
mitive church  was  used  to  reckon  the  three  superior 
orders  to  be  those  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons, the  Romish  church  now  began  to  speak  in  a 
different  style,  and  count  the  three  superior  orders, 
those  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons :  so  that 
this  last  became  a  superior  order,  which  for  some 
ages  before  had  been  only  an  inferior  order,  and  at 
first  was  no  order  at  alL  For  the  testimonies  al- 
leged by  Schelstrate  after  Bellarmine  and  Baronius, 
to  prove  the  inferior  orders  of  apostolical  institu- 
tion, are  of  no  authority  or  weight  in  this  case.  The 
Epistle  under  the  name  of  Ignatius  ad  Antiochenos, 
and  the  Constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  which  are  the  only  authorities  pretended 
in  this  matter,  are  now  vulgarly  known  to  be  none 
of  their  genuine  writings,  but  the  works  of  some 
authors  of  much  later  date.  So  that  till  some  bet- 
ter proofs  be  given,  there  will  be  reason  to  conclude, 
that  these  inferior  orders  were  not  of  apostolical, 
but  only  of  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

g^^  And  this  may  be  argued  further, 

bifVtt^iSIK  not  only  from  the  silence  of  the  most 
priinitiT.chu«h.  ^jjignt  writers,  but  also  from  the 
accounts  of  those  who  speak  of  them  presently  after 
their  institution.  For  though  the  Romish  church 
determines  them  to  be  precisely  five  in  number,  yet 
in  the  ancient  church  there  was  no  such  rule ;  but 
some  accounts  speak  of  more  than  five,  and  others 
not  of  so  many ;  which  argues  that  they  were  not 
of  apostolical  institution.  The  author  under  the 
name  of  Ignatius  "  reckons  six  without  acolythists, 
viz.  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  door-keepers, 
copiata,  and  exorcists.  The  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus" 
counts  but  four  of  these  orders,  viz.  subdeacons, 


readers,  singers,  and  door-keepers.  For  he  makeil 
no  mention  of  the  copiata,  or  of  acolythists : 
though  he  speaks  of  exorcists,  yet  he  says*  expr 
ly  it  was  no  church  order.  The  Apostolical  Canons,'' 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  name  only  three,  sub 
deacons,  readers,  and  singers.  And  though 
author  under  the  name  of  St  Jerom*  mention 
four,  yet  he  brings  the  copiaUe  or  fouarii  into 
account,  and  makes  them  the  first  order  of  thoi 
clergy,  leaving  out  acolythists  and  exorcists.  Epi^l 
phanius"  makes  no  mention  of  acolythists,  but  in*.^ 
stead  of  them  puts  in  the  copiatcty  and  interpreters.  \ 
Others  add  the  parabolani  also ;  and  except  Cor-  i 
nelius,**  there  is  scarce  any  other  ancient  writer,  who  '■ 
is  so  precise  to  the  number  of  five  inferior  orders,  as 
now  computed  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  reason  of  which  difference  must  ^^^  ^ 
needs  be  this,  that  there  was  no  cer-  J'JhulSSIlftt! 
tain  rule  left  originally  about  any  "-*^ 
such  orders ;  but  every  church  instituted  them  for 
herself^  at  such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  her  , 
own  necessities  seemed  to  require.  For  at  fini 
most  of  the  offices  of  these  inferior  orders  were  per- 
formed by  the  deacons,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  in  another  place."  But  as  the  number  of 
converts  increased  in  large  churches,  such  as  that 
of  Rome,  which  confined  herself  to  the  number  of 
seven  deacons,  the  duties  of  the  deacon's  office 
quickly  became  too  great  and  heavy  for  them: 
whereupon  a  sort  of  assistants  to  them  were  ap* 
pointed,  first  in  those  great  churches,  under  the 
names  of  these  inferior  orders,  to  take  off  from  the 
deacons  some  of  the  heavy  burden  that  lay  upon 
them.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with 
the  inferior  orders  in  such  great  and  populous 
churches  as  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
lesser  churches  all  the  offices  were  still  performed 
by  deacons,  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries : 
which  may  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  the 
author  under  the  name^  of  St  Austin,  where  speak' 
ing  of  the  deacons  of  Rome,  he  says,  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  perform  all  the  inferior  services  of 
the  church  was,  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  tibe 
lesser  clergy  under  them ;  whereas  otherwise  they 
must  have  taken  care  of  the  altar  and  its  utensils, 
&c.  as  it  was  in  other  churches  at  that  time.  Which 
seems  evidently  to  imply,  that  these  inferior  orders 
were  not  taken  into  all  churches  when  that  author 
made  this  observation. 


»  AsuOar.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

i«  Scheltftrat.  de  Concil.  Antiorh.  p.  515. 

"  Pet.  Cantor,  de  Verbo  Mirifico,  ap.  Meaard.  Not.  in 
Sacramental.  Gregor.  p.  280.  De  novo  in«titutum  est,  sub- 
diaconatam  esse  sacrum  ordinem. 

*•  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12.        >'  Constit  Apost  lib.  3.  c.  11. 

u  Ibid.  Ub.  8.  c  26.  »  Can.  Apost.  c.  69. 

»  Jerom.  de  Septem  Ordin.  Eccl.  t.  4.  p.  81. 


"  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

«  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  apl  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

«  Book  II.  chap.  20.  sect  15. 

«  Aug.  QuBBst.  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  t.  4.  c.  101.  Ut  autem 
non  omnia  ministeria  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant  mul- 
titudo  facit  clericorum.  Nam  utique  et  altare  portarent,  et 
vasa  ejus,  et  aquam  in  manus  funderent  sacerdoti,  sicut  n- 
demus  per  omnes  ecclesias. 


Chap.  I. 
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^^j^  ^  But  such    churches  as    admitted 

rf^SihrS?**  them,  made  them  subservient  to  di- 
l^htHZ^tm^  vers  good  ends  and  purposes.  For 
».»«,.  ijggj^gg  ^j^^  of  relieving  the  deacons 
in  aome  part  of  their  office,  they  were  also  a  sort  of 
ouiBery  for  the  sacred  hierarchy,  or  superior  orders 
of  the  church.  For  in  those  days  such  churches  as 
had  these  orders  settled  in  them,  commonly  chose 
their  superior  ministers,  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  out  of  them ;  and  the  clergy  of  these  lesser 
orders  were  a  sort  of  candidates  under  trial  and  pro- 
bation for  the  greater.  For  the  church,  not  having 
die  advantage  of  Christian  academies  at  that  time, 
took  this  method  to  train  up  fit  persons  for  the 
ministry,  first  exercising  them  in  some  of  the  lower 
offices,  that  they  might  be  die  better  disciplined  and 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  superior  functions. 
And  by  this  means  every  bishop  knew  perfectly 
both  die  abilities  and  morals  of  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  for  they  were  bred  up  under  his  eye,  and 
governed  by  his  care  and  inspection.  In  some 
places  they  lived  all  in  one  house,  and  ate  all  at  one 
table :  as  Possidius"  particularly  notes  of  St  Aus- 
tin's church  at  Hippo,  and  Sozomen**  of  the  church 
of  Rinocurura  in  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  that  they  had  house,  and  table,  and  every 
thing  in  common.  Hence  it  became  a  custom  in 
Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  for  parents  to  dedicate 
their  children  very  young  to  the  service  of  the 
church ;  in  which  case  they  were  taken  into  the  bi- 
shop's &mOy,  and  educated  under  him  by  some  dis- 
creet and  grave  presbyter,  whom  the  bishop  deputed 
for  tliat  purpose,  and  set  over  them  by  the  name  of, 
pnepomtutf  et  magUUr  diae^lina,  the  superintendent, 
or  master  of  discipline,  because  his  chief  business 
was  to  inspect  their  behaviour,  and  instruct  them 
lo  the  redes  and  discipline  of  the  church.  As  we 
wmy  aee  in  the  second  and  fourth  councils"  of  Tole- 
do^ which  give  directions  about  this  a&ir. 

,^  ^  And  upon  this  account  these  infe- 

ri''?'nl'hM??iM,  nor  clergy  were  tied  as  well  as  others 
ZiaSmm  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  church, 
'•■'**  when  once  they  had  devoted  and  de- 

dicated themselves  to  it;  they  might  not  then  for- 


sake their  station,  and  return  to  a  mere  secular  life 
again  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  council  of  Chal- 
cedon"  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this  purpose: 
That  if  any  person  ordained  among  the  clergy  be- 
take himself  to  any  military  or  civil  employment, 
and  does  not  repent  and  return  to  the  office  he  had 
first  chosen  for  God's  «ake,  he  should  be  anathe- 
matized. Which  is  repeated-in  the  council  of  Tours," 
and  Tribur,"*  and  some  others,  where  it  is  inter- 
preted 80,  as  to  include  the  inferior  orders  as  well 
as  the  superior. 

But  though  they  agreed  in  this,  yet  g^  ^ 
in  other  respects  they  differed  very  ttSSTtb^^SSST^ 
much  firom  one  another.  As,  I.  In  ^iSd'SSiS 
name :  the  clergy  of  the  superior  or-  "^ 
ders  are  commonly  called  the  Upw/ifvoi,  holy'*  and 
sacred,  as  in  Socrates  and  others;  whence  the 
name  hierarchy  is  used  by  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius"  the  Areopagite,  to  signify 
peculiarly  the  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons;  as  Hallier,  a  famous  Sorbonne  doctor, 
has  abundantiy  proved  against  Cellotius  the  Jesuit, 
in  his  learned  and  elaborate  Defence"  of  the  Hier- 
archy of  the  Church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inferior  orders  in  the  ancient  canons  have  only 
the  name  of  maaerati,  unconsecrated ;  as  in  the 
council"  of  Agde,  where  the  tMocraii  miniatri  are 
forbidden  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  to  enter 
into  the  diaconicon  or  sanctuary,  it  is  plain  there 
must  be  meant  the  inferior  orders.  2.  Another  dif- 
ference, which  gave  rise  to  the  former  distinction, 
was  the  different  ceremonies  observed  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  ordination.  The  one  were  always  or- 
dained at  the  altar ;  the  others  not  so :  the  one  with 
the  solemn  rite  of  imposition  of  hands ;  the  other 
commonly  without  it  Whence  St  Basil"  calls  the 
one  fioBfibc,  a  degree;  but  the  other,  axnpor^roc 
ifwit^oiut  an  inferior  ministry,  which  had  no  impo- 
sition of  hands.  3.  The  main  difference  was  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office  and  function.  The  one 
were  ordained  to  minister  before  God  as  priests,  to 
celebrate  his  sacraments,  expound  his  word  publicly 
in  the  church,  &c.  In  which  respects  the  three 
superior  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
are  said  by  Optatus,  and  others,  to  have  each  their 


*  PoMid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  25.  Cum  ipso  aemper  clerici,  una 
etiaoi  dome  me  mcDM,  mmptibusque  communibus  »lebaiitiir 
et  veatiebaottir. 

**  Soxom.  lib.  6.  c.  31.  Koivii  H  i<m  toU  ain-SOi  KXtjpi' 
KM  oZirit<rtt  ical  Tpd-wtXa  koI  T&\Ka  trAtrra. 

^  Cone  Tolet  2.  c.  1.  De  his,  quos  volontas  parentum  a 
primia  in£aDta«  anois  in  clericatlis  officio  vel  monachali 

posuit,  aratuimos ^ot  in  domo  ecclesisB  sub  episcopali 

pneaeatia  a  pnepotito  sibi  debeant  erudiri.  It.  Tolet  4.  c. 
23w  Si  qui  in  clero  puberes  aut  adolescentes  existunt,  omnes 
IB  imo  condavi  atrii  commorentnr,  ut  in  disciplinis  ecclesi- 
eis  agant,  deputati  probatissimo  seniore,  quern  et  ma- 
I  discipline  et  testem  vitss  habeant. 

*  Cone.  Chalcod.  c.  7.    Tobt  dtra^  Iv  Kknptf  KUTuXty- 


fiivow,  utplvafitv,  /ui(tc  iirl  vrparrticuff  fiilrrt.  iirl  d^laif 
Koafiiidiv  ipx^^aif  &c. 

*  Si  quis  clericus,  relicto  officii  sui  ordine,  laicam  voluerit 
agere  vitam,  vel  se  militisB  tradiderit,  excommunicatioiiis 
poena  feriatur. 

■•  Cone.  Triburiens.  c.  27. 

"Socratlib.  ].c.l0etl5. 

^  Dionys.  de  Hierar.  Eccles.  c.  5.  n.  2. 

"  Hallier,  Defensio  Hierarch.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  lib.  3. 
sect.  2.  c.  1  et  2. 

**  Cone.  Agaihen.  c.  66.  Non  licet  insacratos  ministros 
licentiam  habere,  in  secretarium,  quod  Grnci  diaconicon 
appellant,  iogredi,  et  contingere  vasa  dominica. 

^  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  51. 
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share  and  degree  in  the  Christian  priesthood,  as 
has  been  noted  in  the  former  book :"  but  the  in- 
ferior orders  were  not  appointed  to  any  such  minis- 
try, but  only  to  attend  the  ministers  in  Divine 
service,  and  perform  some  lower  and  ordinary 
offices,  which  any  Christian,  by  the  bishop's  ap- 
pointment, was  qualified  to  perform.  What  these 
offices  were,  shall  be  showed  by  a  particular  ac- 
count of  them  in  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OP   SUBDEACONS. 


g^j^ ,  The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order 

■oUe!^^i°u>«  in  any  ancient  writers  is  in  the  middle 
thM  eentury.  ^f  jj^g  ^^^^^  ccutury,  whcu  Cypriau 
and  Cornelius  lived,  who  both  speak  of  subdeacons 
as  settled  in  the  church  in  their  time.  Cyprian* 
mentions  them  at  least  ten  times  in  his  epistles; 
and  Cornelius,  in  his  famous  epistle'  to  Fabius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  where  he  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  clergy  then  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
reckons  seven  subdeacons  among  them.  But  some 
think  they  were  not  quite  so  early  in  the  Greek 
church :  for  Habertus'  says,  no  Greek  writer  speaks 
of  them  before  Athanasius,*  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions, 

Sect  %  • 

Tjwir  ordination    indeed,  rcfcrs  them  to  in  apostolical 

Mrfomwd  without  ,  * 

toSrSSidllSS!  o'^gi^^i  ^^^  ^  compliance  with  that 
hypothesis,  brings  in  Thomas  the 
apostle  giving  directions  to  bishops  to  ordain  them 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,*  as  he  does 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  inferior  orders.  But  that 
author  is  singular  in  this ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Greek  church,  whose 
customs  he  chiefly  represents:  St  Basil,  a  more 
credible  witness,  says  of  this  and  all  the  other  in- 
ferior orders,  that  they*  were  dxaporSvtiroi,  ordained 
without  imposition  of  hands.  And  for  the  Latin 
church  it  is  evident,  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  where  we  have  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  ordination  thus  expressed :  When 
a  subdeacon  is  ordained,'  seeing  he  has  no  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  let  him  receive  an  empty  patin  and 


an  empty  cup  from  the  hands  of  tlic  bishop,  and  an 
ewer  and  towel  from  the  archdeacon.  Which  form 
wholly  excluding  imposition  of  hands,  is  a  good 
collateral  evidence  (as  Habertus'  confesses  ingenu- 
ously) to  prove  that  this  order  was  not  instituted 
by  the  apostles :  for  they  did  not  use  to  omit  this 
ceremony  in  any  of  their  ordinations. 
As  to  the  office  of  subdeacons,  we 
may,  in  some  measure,  learn  what  it    AMeffleroantor 

-  ,         -  .  ,  their  olBem. 

was  irom  the  forementioned  canon, 
viz.  that  it  was  to  fit  and  prepare  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  utensils  of  the  altar,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  deacon  in  time  of  Divine  service.  But  they 
were  not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons  at  the  altar; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  to  come  within  the  rails  of  it,  to 
set  a  patin  or  cup  or  the  oblations  of  the  people 
thereon :  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,*  which  forbids  the  viri^pcrac,  by  which  is 
meant  subdeacons,  to  have  any  place  within  the 
diaconiam,  or  sanctuary,  nor  to  touch  the  holy  ves- 
sels, meaning  at  the  communion  table.  Though 
this  is  now  their  office  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
in  that,  Bona"  owns  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
ancient  church.  Another  of  their  offices  was,  to 
attend  the  doors  of  the  chiu-ch  during  the  commu- 
nion service.  This  is  mentioned  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  in  a  canon"  which  fixes  them  to  that 
station.  And  Valesius  thinks  Eusebius  meant  them, 
when  describing  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  he  speaks 
of  some"  whose  office  it  was  9vpav\tiv  xal  woiirrny 
rode  ((Wvracf  to  attend  the  doors,  and  conduct  those 
that  came  in  to  their  proper  places.  The  author  of 
the  Constitutions"  divides  this  office  between  the 
deacons  and  subdeacons,  ordering  the  deacons  to 
stand  at  the  men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the 
women's ;  that  no  one  might  go  forth,  nor  the  doors 
be  opened  in  the  time  of  the  oblation.  Besides 
these  offices  in  the  church,  they  had  another  office 
out  of  the  church,  which  was  to  go  on  the  bishop's 
embassies,  with  his  letters  or  messages  to  foreign 
chiu-ches.  For  in  those  days,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
secutions, a  bishop  did  not  so  much  as  send  a  letter 
to  a  foreign  church  but  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
clergy.  Whence  Cyprian "  gives  such  letters  the 
name  of  lUera  clerica:  and  the  subdeacons  were  the 
men  that  were  commonly  employed  in  this  office, 
as  appears  from  every  one  of  those  epistles  in  Cy- 
prian, which  speak  of  subdeacons :  particularly  in 
that  which  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage  in 


**  See  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  15. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  8,  20,  29,  34.  35,  45,  78,  79.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.     *  Habert  Archieratic.  p.  49. 

*  Athan.  Ep.  ad  SoIiUr.  Vit.  agent. 

»  CoDstit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  21 .      *  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  51 . 

'  Ckrnc.  Carth.  4.  c.  5.  Subdiaconus  quum  ordinatur,  quia 
mands  impositionem  non  accipit,  patinam  de  episcopi  manu 
accipiat  vacuam,  et  calicem  vacuum.  De  manu  vero  archi- 
diaconi,  urceolum  cum  aqua,  et  mantile,  et  manutergium. 


•  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  48.  •  Cone.  I^aodic.  c.  21. 

**  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  16.  Olim  uec  calicem 
nee  patinam  nee  oblationes  in  altari  ponebant. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  22.  oit  itl  vTrtiplTtiv  rStv  Ovpai  lyicir- 
Tokifitraveiv. 

»«  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  4.  al.  9.  Grave  est  si  epbtolsB  clerics  reri* 
tas  mendacio  aliquo  et  fraude  corrupt  a  est. 
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hit  returement,  where  he"  tells  them,  that  having 
oeeanan  to  write  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  need- 
ing some  of  the  clergy  to  convey  his  letter  by,  he 
was  obliged  to  ordain  a  new  subdeacon  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  the  church  could  not  spare  him  one  at 
that  time,  having  scarce  enough  left  to  perform  her 
own  daily  services.  These  were  anciently  the  chief 
of  the  subdeacons'  offices  at  their  first  institution. 

^^  ^  And  great  care  was  taken  thafrthey 

should  not  exceed  their  bounds,  or 
encroach  too  much  upon  the  deacon's 
office.  They  might  not  take  upon  them  to  minister 
the  bread"  or  the  cup  to  the  people  at  the  Lord's 
table ;  they  might  not  bid  the  prayers,  or  do  any 
part  of  that  service  which  the  deacons  did,  as  they 
were  the  nrpwccc  or  holy  criers  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  canon '^  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  prohibits  the  subdeacons  from  wearing 
an  horarium  in  time  of  Divine  service :  which  was  a 
habit  of  deacons,  that  they  made  use  of  as  a  signal 
to  give  notice  of  the  prayers,  and  other  services  of 
the  ehixrch,  to  the  catechumens,  penitents,  &c.,  who 
were  to  observe  their  directions :  this  habit  there- 
fare  the  subdeacqns  might  not  wear,  because  it  was 
a  distinguishing  habit  of  a  superior  order.  And 
farther,  to  show  the  same  subjection  and  deference 
to  deacons,  as  deacons  did  to  presbyters,  they  are 
farbidden  by  another  canon  "  of  that  council  to  sit 
in  the  presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. 

j^  ^  There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  shall 

ft?^itTfiffl!i?f  ^^^  concerning  this  order,  which  is 
J;J|;n!«ii!^  ^  the  singularity  of  the  church  of  Rome 
MtwaabdMBOM.  ^  keeping  to  the  number  of  seven 
•ubdeacons.  For  in  the  epistle  of  C  omelius  '*  which 
givea  us  the  catalogue  of  the  Romish  clergy,  we 
ind  hot  seven  deacons,  and  seven  subdeacons, 
tiboogfa  there  were  forty-four  presbyters,  and  forty- 
two  acolythists,  and  of  exorcists,  readers,  and  door- 
keefiera  no  less  than  fifiy-twD.  But  other  churches 
did  not  tie  themselves  to  follow  this  example.  For 
in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  three 
'  that  belonged  to  it,  there  were  ninety  subdea- 
\  may  be  seen  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,* 
vheie  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  and  fixes 
die  nomber  of  every  order,  amoimting  to  above  five 
handled  in  the  whole.  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP   ACOLTTHISTS. 


Next  to  the  subdeacons  the  Latin 
writers    commonly    put    acolythists,     AooiJifirtl'Mi  •«. 
which  was  an  order  peculiar  to  the  Laundmich, ud 
Latin    church :    for    there   was    no  aoyciwkwiitor.far 

four  tcntwriw, 

such  order  in  the  Greek  church  for 
above  four  hundred  years ;  nor  is  it  ever  so  much 
as  mentioned  among  the  orders  of  the  church  by 
any  Greek  writer  all  that  time,  as  Cabassutius*  and 
Schelstrate '  confess.  And  though  it  occurs  some- 
times in  the  later  Greek  rituals,  yet  Schelstrate  says 
it  is  there  only  another  name  for  the  order  of  sub- 
deacons. But  in  the  Latin  church  these  two  were 
distinguished :  for  Cornelius  in  his  catalogue  makes 
a  plain  difference  between  them,  in  saying  there 
were  forty-two  acolythists,  and  but  seven  sub- 
deacons in  the  church  of  Rome.  Cyprian  also 
speaks  of  them'  frequently  in  his  epistles,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  order  of  subdeacons ;  though  wherein 
their  offices  differed  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
from  either  of  those  authors. 

But  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage there  is  a  canon  which  gives  a  Thdr  mitten 
little  light  in  the  matter:  for  there 
we  have  the  form  of  their  ordination,  and  some  in- 
timation of  their  office  also.  The  canon*  is  to  this 
effect :  When  any  acolythist  is  ordained,  the  bishop 
shall  inform  him  how  he  is  to  behave  himself  in  his 
office:  and  he  shall  receive  a  candlestick  with  a 
taper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the  candles 
of  the  church.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty 
pitcher  to  furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  So  that  the  acolythist's  office  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  these  two 
things,  lighting  the  candles  of  the  church,  and  at- 
tending the  ministers  with  wine  for  the  eucharist : 
the  designation  to  which  office  needed  no  imposition 
of  hands,  but  only  the  bishop's  appointment,  as  is 
plain  firom  the  words  of  the  canon  now  cited. 

Some  think*  they  had  another  of- 
fice, which  was  to  accompany  and  at-    th*  ori«io^km 

''^  of  the  nama. 

tend  the  bishop  whithersoever  he  went ; 

and  that  they  were  called  acolythists  upon  this  ac- 


*  Cyinr.  Ep.  24.  aL  29.  Quoniam  oportuit  me  per  clericos 
Kiibeie ;  tcio  aotem  nostrot  plurimos  aUentes  esse,  paucos 
vtro,  qai  illic  sant,  vix  ad  miDisterium  quotidiani  opens  suffi- 
can  :  iMeoie  fuit  dovos  aliquos  constituere,  qui  mitteren- 
tar:  fecisee  me  autem  tciatis  lectorem  Saturum  et  hypodia- 
connm  Optatum  confetsorem. 

**  Cooc.  Laodic.  c.  25.  it  6ti  inrtipirat  apTov  iiioimif  &6k 

"  Ibid.  c.  22.  A  3ci  inrtipirriv  ttp&piov  4>optiUf  &c. 

»  CoBc.  Laodic.  c.  20.  »  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

»  Justin.  Novel  3. 


1  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  42.  p.  240. 

*  Schebtrat.  de  Concil.  Antiocheno,  Dissert.  4.  c.  17. 
p.  526. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  7,  34, 52. 59, 77,  78,  79.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  Cone.  Cartha)?.  4.  c.  6.  Acolythus  quum  ordinatur,  ab 
episcopo  quidem  doceatur  qualiter  in  officio  suo  agere  de- 
beat  :  sed  ab  archidiacono  accipiat  ceroferarium  cum  cereo, 
ut  sciat  se  ad  accendenda  ecdesiae  luminaria  mancipari. 
Accipiat  et  urceolum  vacuum  ad  suggerendum  vinum  in 
eucharistiam  sanguinis  Christi. 

^  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Benefic.  lib.  I.e.  14. 
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count :  or  perhaps  because  they  were  obliged  to  at- 
tend at  funerals  in  the  company  of  the  canontc€e  and 
oBcetruBf  with  whom  they  are  joined  in  one  of  Justi- 
nian's Novels.'  The  original  word,  c^rAov^oc,  as 
Hesychius'  explains  it,  signifies  a  young  servant,  or 
an  attendant  who  waits  continually  upon  another. 
And  the  name  seems  to  be  given  them  from  this. 
But  the  inference  which  a  learned  person'  makes 
firom  hence,  that  the  order  of  acolythists  was  first 
in  the  Greek  church,  because  the  name  is  of  Greek 
original,  seems  not  to  be  so  certain ;  because  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  that  it  should  be  an  order  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  yet  no  Greek  writer  before 
Justinian's  time  make  any  mention  of  it. 

g^^  I  know,  indeed,  St  Jjerom*  sa3r8,  it 

thfa!u^£S^^  ^^  A  custom  in  the  Oriental  churches 
t^^jiStSiat  to  set  up  lighted  tapers  when  the  Gos- 
*'**"*^  pel  was  read,  as  a  token  and  demon- 

stration of  their  joy ;  but  he  does  not  so  much  as 
once  intimate,  that  they  had  a  peculiar  oider  of 
acolythists  for  this  purpose:  nor  does  it  appear 
that  this  was  any  part  of  their  office  in  the  Latin 
church;  for  that  which  the  council  of  Carthage 
speaks  of,  is  probably  no  more  than  lighting  the 
candles  at  night,  when  the  church  was  to  meet  for 
their  JucemaUs  oratio,  qf  evening  prayer.  This  of- 
fice of  acolythists,  as  much  as  the  Romanists  con- 
tend for  the  apostoUcal  institution  of  it,  is  now  no 
longer  in  being  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  changed 
into  that  of  the  ceroferarii,  or  taper-bearers,  whose 
office  is  only  to  walk  before  the  deacons,  &c.,  witli 
a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands.  "Which  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  office  of  the  ancient  acolythists,  that 
Duarenus*'  cannot  but  express  his  wonder,  how  the 
one  came  to  be  changed  into  the  other,  and  why 
their  doctors  should  call  him  an  acolythist  of  the 
ancient  church,  who  is  no  more  then  a  taper-bearer 
of  the  present  Cardinal  Bona"  carries  the  refiec- 
tion  a  little  further,  and  with  some  resentment  com- 
plains, that  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Romish  church 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  that  for  five  hundred  years  the  ancient  disci- 
pline has  been  lost 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF   EXORCISTS. 


There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  g^, 
that  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  the  M^to^;!£^ 
next  following,  the  power  of  exor-  *^*''^- 
cising,  or  casting  out  devils,  was  a  miraculous  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  much 
less  to  any  single  order  among  them,  but  given  to 
other  Christians  also,  as  many  other  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts  then  were.  Origen'  says,  private 
Christians,  that  is,  laymen,  did  by  their  prayers  and 
adjurations  dispossess  devils.  And  Socrates*  ob- 
serves particularly  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  that 
whilst  he  was  a  layman  he  wrought  many  miracles, 
healing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  devils,  by  sending 
letters  to  the  possessed  party  only.  And  that  this 
power  was  common  to  all  orders  of  Christians,  ap- 
pears further  from  the  challenges  of  the  ancient 
apologists,  Tertullian'  and  others,  to  the  heathens, 
wherein  they  undertake,  that  if  they  would  bring 
any  person  possessed  with  a  devil  into  open  coort 
before  the  magistrate,  any  ordinary  Christian  should 
make  him  confiess  that  he  was  a  devil,  and  not  a 
god.  Minucius  *  speaks  of  this  power  among  Chris- 
tians, but  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  any  particular 
order  of  men :  as  neither  does  Justin  Martyr,'  nor 
Irensus,'  nor  C3rprian,'  nor  Amobius,'  though  they 
frequently  speak  of  such  a  power  in  the  church. 
But  as  this  gift  was  conunon  to  all  ^^^  ^ 
orders  of  men,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  byEJ^SlSlIi 
believe,  that  it  was  in  a  more  especial  SSL^^^^^dS^ 
manner  conferred  upon  the  bishops  *^***'"^ 
and  presbyters  of  the  church,  who,  when  there  was 
any  occasion  to  use  any  exorcism  in  the  church, 
were  the  ordinary  ministers  of  it  Thus  Cardinal 
Bona*  understands  that  &mous  passage  of  Tertul- 
Han,  where  speaking*'  of  a  Christian  woman,  who 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  returned  possessed  with  a 
devil,  he  sa3rs,  the  unclean  spirit  was  rebuked  in 
exorcism  for  presuming  to  make  such  an  attempt 


*  Juttin.  Novel.  59. 

*  Hesych.  'Aico\ovd^o«,  h  ytmrtpot  'valt,  ^tpd'wmv,  6  "wepl 
t6  tr&fAa, 

*  Bp.  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  7. 

*  HieroD.  cont.  Vigilant  t.  2.  p.  123.  Per  totat  Orientis 
ecclesias,  quando  legendum  eat  evangelium,  accenduntur 
lumina,  &c. 

■*  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Beoefic.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  p.  74. 
Nescio  quomodo  tandem  factum  est,  at  hoc  munus  in  Inmi- 
nariorum  curam  postea  conversum  sit,  et  doctores  nostri 
paMim  acolytbos  ceroferarios  interpretentur. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  18.  Desierunt  quoque 
minonim  ordinum  oiBcia,  qu»  plemmque  a  pueris,  et  homi- 
nibui  mercede  conductis,  nollisque  ordinibus  initiatis  exer- 
eentur,  &c. 

*  Orig.  cont  Gels.  lib.  7.  p.  334.  c^x^  '^^i  hpKfSuftinv  latw- 
rat  T^  TOioCroir  irp&vvovvi,  &c. 


'  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c27.  Xouc^v  &v  iroXKh  vtifitia  Ivvliferc, 
WMTuirras  ^ipairtvtaVfKai  iaifiovav  ii*  itri'vdk&v  ^vya^MMr. 

'  TertuL  Apol.  c.  23.  Edatur  hie  aliquis  sub  tribunalibui 
vestris,  quern  dtemone  agi  constet  Jussus  t  quolibet  Chris- 
tiano  loqui  spiritus  ille,  tam  se  d»monem  confitebitur  de 
vero,  quam  alibi  Deum  de  false. 

*  Minuc.  Octar.  p.  83.  Ipsoe  d«monas  de  semetipsis 
eonfiteri,  qnoties  a  nobis  tormentis  verborum  et  oratioais 
incendiis  de  corporibus  exignntur. 

*  Justin.  Apol.  1.  p.  45.  •  Iran.  Ub.  2.  c.  56  et  57. 
'  Cypr.  ad  Donat.  p.  4.            "  Amob.  cont.  Gent  lib.  1. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Lituig.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

■*  TertuL  de  Spectac.  c.  26.  Theatrum  adiit,  et  inde 
cum  d»monio  rediit.  Itaque  in  exorcismo  cum  oneraretar 
immundus  spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  fidelem  aggredi :  Con- 
stanter  et  justissime  quidem  (inquit)  feci,  in  meo  emm  in- 
?eni. 
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tpon  a  believer :  to  which  the  spirit  replied,  that 
le  had  a  right  to  her,  because  he  found  her  upon 
ds  own  ground.  This  exorcism,  I  say,  Bona  sup- 
loses  to  be  performed  by  some  presbyter  of  the 
hurchf  endowed  with  that  miraculous  gift  And 
he  like  may  be  said  of  those  exorcists  in  Cyprian," 
rho  cast  out  devils  by  a  Divine  power :  and  of 
boae  also  who  are  mentioned  by  Firmilian,"  as 
leiWHis  inspired  by  Divine  grace,  to  discern  evil 
piritB  and  detect  them:  as  one  of  them  did  a 
reman  of  Cappadocia,  who  pretended  to  be  in- 
pired,  and  to  work  miracles,  and  to  baptize,  and 
onsecrate  the  eucharist  by  Divine  direction. 
*hese  exoreisms  were  plainly  miraculous,  and 
rove  nothing  more  than  that  some  persons  had 
iich  a  gift,  who  probably  were  some  eminent  pres- 
yten  of  the  church :  at  least,  they  do  not  prove 
lat  exorcists  were  as  yet  become  any  distinct 
rder  among  the  clergy  in  the  church. 

g^^^  Some  think  the  order  was  as  old  as 

ly^^ST!-.,  Tertullian,  because  Ulpian,  the  igreat 
■■***•  lawyer,  who  lived  in  Tertullian's  time, 

1  one  of  his  books  "  speaks  of  exorcising,  as  a  thing 
■ed  by  impostors,  by  whom  probably  he  means 
be  CThristians.  Gothofred  thinks  he  means  the 
ewish  exorcists,  who  were  commonly  impostors 
ideed:  but  admittmg  that  he  means  Christians, 
vrhich  is  more  probable,  considering  what  Lactan- 
ios  ^  says  of  him,  that  he  published  a  collection  of 
he  penal  laws  that  had  been  made  against  them,) 
et  it  proves  no  more  than  what  every  one  owns, 
hat  exorcising  was  a  thing  then  conmionly  known 
nd  practised  among  the  Christians.  Others  urge 
he  authority  of  Tertullian  himself  in  his  book  de 
/orona  Militis,  where  yet  he  is  so  far  from  owning 
ny  particular  order  of  exorcists,  that  he  rather 
eems  to  make  every  man  his  own  exorcist  For 
here,  among  other  arguments  which  he  urges  to 
lissuade  Christians  firom  the  military  life  under 
leathen  emperors,  he  makes  use  of  this,"  that  they 
ronld  be  put  to  guard  the  idol  temples,  and  then 
hey  must  defend  those  devils  by  night  whom  they 
lad  pfot  to  flight  by  day  by  their  exorcisms;  by 
rhich  he  means  their  prayers,  as  Junius  rightly 
mderstands  him.  And  so  in  another  place,  dis- 
mading  Christians  from  selling  such  things  as 
roold  contribute  toward  upholding  of  idolatry,  or 
he  worship  of  devils,  he  argues  thus ;  that  other- 


wise the  devils  would  be  their  aJumni;  that  is, 
might  be  said  to  be  fostered  and  maintained  by 
them,  so  long  as  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service :  and  with  what  confidence, 
says  he,**  can  any  man  exorcise  his  own  alumni^ 
those  devils,  whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house 
an  armoury  to  maint^n  ?  Vicecomes"  and  Bona,* 
by  mistake,  understand  this  as  spoken  of  exorcism 
before  baptism,  taking  the  word,  o/timnt,  to  signify 
the  catechumens  of  the  church :  whereas,  indeed,  it 
signifies  devils  in  this  place,  who  are  so  called  by 
Tertullian,  in  respect  of  those  who  contribute  to 
uphold  their  worship ;  for  such  men  are  a  sort  of 
foster-fathers  to  them.  So  that  this  passage,  when 
rightly  understood,  makes  nothing  for  the  antiquity 
of  exorcists,  as  a  peculiar  order  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  shows  in  what  sense  every  Christian  is  to  be 
his  own  exorcist  viz.  by  his  prayers,  resisting  the 
devil,  that  he  may  fly  from  him. 

Setting  aside  then  both  that  extra- 
ordinary power  of  exorcising,  which     Eiorebto  eooiii. 

'■  tutod  into  an  oHcf 

was  miracidous,  and  this  ordinary  iJ.'JyJS^;;^?! 
way  also,  in  which  every  man  was  his 
own  exorcist ;  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  when  the 
order  of  the  exorcists  was  first  settled  in  the  church. 
And  here  I  take  Bona's  opinion  to  be  the  truest 
that  it  came  in  upon  the  withdrawing"  of  that  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  power ;  which  probably 
was  by  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places.  Cornelius,*  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
reckons  exorcists  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  yet  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, who  lived  after  him,  says  it  was  no  certain 
order,"  but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as 
a  free  grace  upon  whom  he  pleased :  and  therefore, 
consonant  to  that  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rule  among 
those  Constitutions  for  giving  any  ordination  to 
exorcists,  as  being  appointed  by  God  only,  and  not 
by  the  church.  But  the  credit  of  the  Constitutions 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  matter :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, by  this  time  exorcists  were  settled  as  an  order 
in  most  parts  of  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the 
Latin ;  which  is  evident  from  the  council  of  An- 
doch,  anno  341,  in  one  of  whose  canons'*  leave  is 
given  to  the  ehorepiecopi  to  promote  subdeacons, 
readers,  and  exorcists;  which  argues,  that  those 
were  then  all  standing  orders  of  the  church.  After 
this,  exorcists  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the 


u  Cjrpr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  187.  Quod  hodie 
iiam  geritur,  ut  per  exorcittas,  voce  humana  et  potestate 
lirina,  flagelletur,  et  uratur,  et  torqueatur  diabolus. 

»  PirmiL  Bp.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  223.  Unut  de  exorcistis— 
Qipiiatus  Dei  gratia  fortiter  restitit,  et  e»e  illnm  nequissi- 
asm  cpirifcom,  qui  prius  lanctus  putabatur,  ostendit 

■*  Ulpian.  lib.  a  de  Tribunal,  in  Digest  lib.  50.  Tit.  13. 
Leg.  1.  Si  incantavit,  si  imprecatus  eit,  ti  (ut  vulgari  verbo 
mpoftoram  otar)  exorciaavit 

M  Lact.  Inttit  hb.  5.  c.  11. 


"  TertuL  de  Coron.  Milit.  c.  11.  Quos  interdiu  exor- 
cismis  fugavit,  noctibus  defensabit. 

>*  Tertul.  de  Idol.  c.  11.  Qua  constantia  exorciiabit 
alumnos  suos,  quibus  domum  suam  cellariam  prsstat  ? 

"  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt  lib.  2.  c.  30.  p.  362. 

>>  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

**  Bona,  ibid.  Postea  sublracta  hac  potestate,  constituit 
ecclesia  ordinein,  qui  daemonia  expelleret. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

**  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  a  c.  26.     ^  Cone.  Antioeh.  c.  10. 
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inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century, 
as  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,**  Epiphanius,**  Pauli- 
nus,"  Sulpicius  Severus,*  and  the  Rescripts  of 
Theodosius,"  and  Gratian"  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
where  those  emperors  grant  them  the  same  immu- 
nity from  civil  offices,  as  they  do  to  the  other  orders 
of  the  clergy. 

Their  ordination  and  office  is  thus 

Sect  & 

Tbjjwjjtajuon  described  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  :*  When  an  exorcist  is  or- 
dained, he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
a  book,  wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  are  written, 
the  bishop  saying,  Receive  thou  these  and  commit 
them  to  memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or 
only  catechumens.  These  forms  were  certain  pray- 
ers, together  with  adjurations  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
commanding  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  out  of  the 
possessed  person :  which  may  be  collected  from  the 
words  of  Paulinus  concerning  the  promotion  of  St 
Felix  to  this  office,  where  he  says,"*  from  a  reader 
he  arose  to  that  degree,  whose  office  was  to  adjure 
evil  spirits,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  certain  holy 
words.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ordained 
to  this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands  either  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  church ;  but  yet  no  one  might 
pretend  to  exercise  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in 
the  church  or  in  any  house,  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishop,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea  di- 
rects ,<"*  or  at  least  the  licence  of  a  choreptscopWf 
who,  in  that  case,  was  authorized"*  by  the  bishop's 
deputation. 

g^^j^  As  to  the  energumens,  for  whose 

Atbortaeooontof  g^g  ^jjjg  Qflj^g  ^^g  appointed,  they 

were  so  called  from  the  Greek  word, 
Ivfpyo^iuvoi,  which,  in  its  largest  sig- 
nification, denotes  persons  who  are  under  the  motion 
and  operation  of  any  spirit,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
but  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it  is  used  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  for  persons  whose  bodies  are  seized 
or  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  Upon  which  ac- 
count th^y  are  otherwise  called  iatfiovtZdfiivoi,  de- 
moniacs, and  carcx^ftcvoc,  possessed.  And  because 
this  was  frequently  attended  with  great  commotions 


■  0iictfaineii«. 
their  iwiiM*,  and 
•tationinUM 


and  vexations,  and  disturbances  of  the  body,  occa- 
sioning sometimes  frenzy  and  madness,  sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  violent  tossings  and  con- 
tortions ;  such  persons  are  often  upon  that  account 
styled  x«MaC<i/<(yoc  by  the  Greek,  and  hyemanteB  by 
the  Latin  writers,  that  is,  tossed  as  in  a  winter 
storm  or  tempest  Thus  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions in  some  places  styles  them  simply  x«i>a(6/i<- 
voi,"  by  which  that  he  means  the  energumens  is 
evident,  because  in  another  place  he  styles  them 
Xi%lial^6iuvoi  vtrb  rov  aXXorpioVf**  such  as  were  under 
the  commotions  and  vexations  of  Satan ;  and  tells 
us,  that  prayer  was  made  for  them  under  that  char 
racter,  in  the  oblation  at  the  altar  for  all  states  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  God  would  deliver  them 
from  that  violent  energy  or  agitation  of  the  wicked 
one.  And  thus  most  learned  men,  except  Albas- 
pinoeus,  understand  that  phrase  in  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Ancjn^"  which  orders  some  certain 
notorious  sinners,  i/c  ro^  x^'M^^^M^*^*^  cf  x<<rOac,  to 
pray  in  loco  hyemantiumf  in  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  demoniacs  stood,  which  was  a  place 
separate  from  all  the  rest.  And  some  also  think 
the  name,"*  cXudwi<6/uvoi,  was  given  to  the  energu- 
mens upon  the  same  account,  because  it  signifies 
persons  agitated  by  a  spirit,  as  a  wave  in  a  tempest 

Now  these  energumens,  or  demo-  g^^, 
niacs,  or  whatever  other  name  they  chSjSSSLiin 
were  called  by,  were  the  persons  about  ***•  **^  **'  ''**^ 
whom  the  exorcists  were  chiefly  concerned.  For 
besides  the  prayers  which  were  offered  for  them  in 
all  public  assemblies,  by  the  deacons  and  bishops, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  (some  forms  of  which 
prayers  may  be  seen  in  the  author"  of  the  Consti- 
tutions,) the  exorcists  were  obliged  to  pray  over 
them  at  other  times,"  when  there  was  no  assembly 
in  the  church;  and  to  keep  them  employed  in  some 
innocent  business,  as  in  sweeping"  the  church  and 
the  Uke,  to  prevent  more  violent  agitations  of  Sa- 
tan, lest  idleness  should  tempt  the  tempter;  and 
to  see  them  provided  of  daily  food**  and  suste- 
nance, while  they  abode  in  the  church,  which  it 
seems  was  the  chief  place  of  their  residence  and 
habitation. 


*■  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  24  et  26. 

**  Epiphan.  B.\pos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

»  PaiUin.  Natal  4.  S.  Felicii. 

»  Sulpic.  Vit.  8.  Martin,  c.  5. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Dccurion.  Leg.  121. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  24. 

"  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  7.  Exorcista  qunm  ordinatur,  ac- 
cipiat  de  manu  eptscopi  libellum,  in  quo  script!  sunt  exor- 
cismi,  dicente  sibi  episcopo :  Aceipe  et  commenda  memori», 
et  habeto  potestatem  imponendi  manus  super  energume- 
Dum,  sive  baptizatum,  sive  catechumenum. 

^  Paulin.  Natal.  4.  Felic.  Primis  lector  servivit  in  annis, 
inde  gradum  eepit,  cui  munus  voce  fideli  ac^urare  malos,  et 
sacris  pellere  verbis. 

*>  Gone.  Laod.  c.  26. 


**  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  10. 

"  Constit  Apost  lib.  8.  e.  35  et  37. 

**  GoDstit.  lib.  8.  c.  12.  irapaKaXovfilif  vt  vrip  t&v 
\tifxal^ofxiv«au  itwd  tov  dWorplov—Btrta^  KaSapitrtt^  Ik  t^v 
lytpytias  tov  tromipou. 

■•  Gone.  Ancyr.  c.  17. 

■•  Vid.  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  n.  17. 

**  Constit.  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  6  et  7. 

"  Gone.  Garthag.  4.  c.  90.  Oinnt  die  exorcistse  energn- 
menis  manus  imponant. 

"  Ibid.  c.  91.  Pavimenta  domorum  Dei  energumeni 
verrant. 

^  Ibid.  c.  92.  Energumenis  in  domo  Dei  assidentibiis 
victus  quotidianus  per  exorcistas  opportune  tempore  minis- 
tretnr. 
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This  was  the  exorcises  office  in  re- 
Sto  torencc  to  the  energumens;  to  which 
■^  Valesius^  and  Gothofred*  add  an- 
ce,  viz.  that  of  exorcising  the  catechumens 
ptism.  Which  is  a  matter  that  will  admit 
lispute.  For  it  does  not  appear  always  to 
n  the  exorcist's  office,  save  only  in  one  of 
>  cases :  either,  first,  when  a  catechumen 
an  energumen,  which  was  a  case  that  very 
pened :  and  then  he  was  to  be  committed 
■e  of  the  exorcists,  whose  office  was  to  ex- 
energumens,  whether  they  were  baptized, 
itechumens,  as  is  evident  from  the  canon 
lleged,  sect  5,  out  of  the  council  of  Car- 
^r,  secondly,  it  might  happen  that  the  ex- 
(  also  made  the  catechist,  and  in  that  case 

be  no  question  but  that  his  office  was  as 
xorcise  as  to  instruct  the  catechiunens. 

the  catechist's  office  was  many  times  se- 
>m  that  of  the  exorcist's:  (though  some 
mters  confound  them  together:)  some- 
resbyter,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  reader  was  the 

and  in  that  case  it  seems  more  probable 
corcism  of  the  catechumens  was  performed 
techist  than  by  the  exorcist ;  and  for  that 
shall  treat  of  the  office  of  catechist  dis- 
its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  LECTORS   OR   READERS. 


It  is  the  opinion  now  of  most  leam- 
7^  ed  men,  even  in  the  Romish  church, 
"^'  that  there  was  no  such  order  as  that 
i  distinct  from  others  for  at  least  two 
le  primitive  church.  Bona  owns*  it  to 
the  four  orders,  which  he  thinks  only  of 
eal  institution.  And  Cotelerius  *  says  there 
tion  made  of  it  before  the  time  of  Tertul- 
is  the  first  author  that  speaks  of  it  as  a 
>rder  in  the  church.  For  writing  against 
ics,'  he  objects  to  them,  that  their  orders 
iltory  and  inconstant :  a  man  was  a  dea- 
g  them  one  day,  and  a  reader  the  next 
plies,  that  it  was  otherwise  in  the  church. 


and  that  readers  then  were  as  much  a  settled  order 
as  deacons,  or  any  other.  Cyprian,  who  lived  not 
long  after  Tertullian,  frequently  speaks  of  them  as 
an  order  of  the  clergy.  In  one  place*  he  says  he 
had  made  one  Saturus  a  reader ;  and  in  another 
place  he  mentions  one  Aurehus,  a  confessor,  whom 
he  had  ordained  a  reader  for  his  singular  merits, 
and  constancy  in  time  of  persecution  :*  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  made  Celerinus,  another  confessor, 
one  of  the  same  order  among  the  clergy.*  So  that 
it  was  then  reckoned  not  only  a  clerical  office,  but 
an  honourable  office,  to  be  a  reader  in  the  church, 
and  such  a  one  as  a  confessor  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Sometimes  persons  of  the  greatest 
dignity  were  ordained  to  this  office,  as  JuUan  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia'  while  he 
professed  himself  a  Christian.  Sozomen*  sa3r8  ex- 
pressly, that  both  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were 
reckoned  among  the  cleigy,  and  read  the  Scriptures 
publicly  to  the  people.  And  there  is  no  writer  of 
that  age,  but  always  speaks  of  readers  as  a  distinct 
order  of  the  clergy  in  the  church. 
But  since  the  order  of  readers,         -^, 


though  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  &MS"»2;i«d 
third  and  fourth  ages,  are  never  once  t^n^^S^^S^ 
mentioned  in  the  two  first,  it  will  be  '****'* 
proper  to  inquire,  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  read 
in  the  church  for  those  two  centuries  P  Mr.  Basnage  * 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Christian  church  at  first  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  in 
this  matter  took  her  model  frt>m  the  synagogue, 
where,  as  he  observes  out  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,**  the 
custom  was  on  every  sabbath  day  to  have  seven  read- 
ers, first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite,  and  after  them  five 
Israelites,  such  as  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
(whom  they  called  the  bishop  or  inspector  and  angd 
of  the  church)  thought  fit  to  call  forth  and  nomi- 
nate for  that  purpose :  he  thinks  it  was  much  after 
the  same  manner  in  the  Christian  church ;  the  of- 
fice was  not  perpetually  assigned  to  any  particular 
man,  but  chiefly  performed  by  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, yet  so  as  that  any  other  might  do  it  by  the 
bishop's  appointment  But  indeed  the  matter  is  in- 
volved in  so  great  obscurity,  that  no  certain  conjec- 
ture can  be  made  from  the  writings  of  the  two  first 
ages,  but  all  that  we  can  argue  is  from  the  seeming 
remains  of  the  ancient  customs  in  the  following 
ages.  For  since  we  find  that  deacons  in  many 
churches  continued  to  read  the  Gospel,  even  after  the 


Nor.  in  Euaeb.  de  Martyr.  Palnttin.  c.  2. 

*d.  Not.  iu  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  24. 

.er.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

Not  in  Gonstitut.  Apott.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

de  Prsfcript.  c.  41.     Hodie  diaconiu,  qui  eras 

p.  24.  al.  29.    Fecitse  me  sciatis  lectorem  Sa- 

dS.  al.  38.     Merebatur  Aurelius  clericae  ordina- 
>res  gradus — Sed  interim  placuit  ut  ab  officio 

I 


lectionis  incipiat,  &c. 

*  Id.  Ep.  34.  al.  3S.  Referimus  ad  vos,  Celerinum— clero 
nostro  non  humana  luffragatioue,  ted  divina  dignatione 
conjunctum,  &c. 

*  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  Naiian.  Invectiv.  1. 1. 1.  p.  58. 

*  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  c««  kou  Kkifiptf  lyKaTuXiyfivai,  koI 
vwavayivwoKiiv  rtf  Xaw  rdv  CKicXtfO-uKrrucdc  filfiXovt. 

*  Basiiag.  Exercit.  in  Baron,  p.  623. 
**  Light  foot,  Harm.  p.  479. 
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order  of  readers  was  set  up ;  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  show"  in  another  place  from  the  author"  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  St,  Jerom,"  and  the  council'*  of 
Vaison ;  we  may  thence  reasonably  conclude,  that 
this  was  part  of  their  office  before ;  and  since  pres- 
byters and  bishops  in  other  churches  did  the  same, 
as  Sozomen**  informs  us,  it  may  as  rationally  be  in- 
ferred, that  this  was  their  custom  in  former  ages. 
But  whether  laymen  perfonned  this  office  at  any 
time  by  the  bishop's  particular  direction,  as  the  Is- 
raelites did  in  the  Jewish  church,  cannot  be  so  cer- 
tainly determined;  only  we  find  that  in  after  ages, 
in  the  most  celebrated  church  of  Alexandria,  even 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  beUevers,**  were  admit- 
ted to  do  the  office  of  readers ;  and  that  may  incline 
a  man  to  think  that  this  office  was  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  clergy  in  the  two  first  ages.  But  this 
being  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  nothing 
can  be  argued  from  it  concerning  the  practice  of 
the  universal  church ;  and  therefore,  till  some  bet^ 
ter  light  is  affi)rded,  I  leave  this  matter  undeter- 
mined. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  after  the 
order  of  readers  was  set  up,  it  was  ge- 
nerally computed  among  the  orders  of 
the  clergy,  except  perh^>s  at  Alexandria,  where 
that  singular  custom  prevailed  of  putting  catechu- 
mens into  the  office ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  they  reckoned  persons  that  were  unbaptized, 
and  not  yet  allowed  to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
into  the  number  of  their  clergy.  But  in  all  other 
places  it  was  reputed  a  clerical  order,  and  persons 
deputed  to  the  office  were  ordained  to  it  with  the 
usual  solemnities  and  ceremonies  of  the  other  infe- 
rior orders.  In  the  Greek  church  Habertus  "  thinks 
they  were  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands,  but 
among  the  Latins  without  it  The  author  of  the 
donstitutions  prescribes  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
with  imposition  of  hands ;  but  whether  that  was 
the  practice  of  all  the  Greek  church  is  very  much 
questioned.  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  certainly 
otherwise.  The  council  of  Carthage  **  speaks  of  no 
other  ceremony,  but  the  bishop's  putting  the  Bible 
into  his  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  with 
these  words :  Take  this  book,  and  be  thou  a  reader 
of  the  word  of  Grod,  which  office  if  thou  fulfil 
faithfully  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 


The  mann^  of 


Sect  1. 
Their  ■Ution  w 
Be«  in  thecbun 


those  that  minister  in  the  word  of  God.  And  i 
Cyprian's  time  they  seem  not  to  have  had  so  muc 
as  this  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Bible  to  then 
but  they  were  made  readers  by  the  bishop's  con 
mission  and  deputation  only  to  such  a  station  in  tl: 
church. 

This  was  the  pulpUunif  or  tribunal 
eceletug,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
Cyprian,  the  reading-desk  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  was  distinguished  from  tl: 
bema,  or  tribunal  of  the  sanctuary.  For  the  reac 
er's  office  was  not  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  tt 
altar,  but  in  the  reading-desk  only.  Whence,  su/m 
pidpUum  trnponif  et  €ui  pulpUum  venire,  are  phras< 
in  Cyprian"  to  denote  the  ordination  of  a  reade 
In  this  place,  in  Cyprian's  time,  they  read  tl 
Gospels,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  whic 
is  clear  from  one  of  Cyprian's  epistles,**  whei 
speaking  of  Celerinus  the  confessor,  whom  he  hs 
ordained  a  reader,  he  says.  It  was  fitting  he  shou] 
be  advanced  to  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  churcl 
that  having  the  advantage  of  a  higher  station,  1 
might  thence  read  the  precepts  and  Gospels  of  h 
Lord,  which  he  himself  as  a  coiurageous  confessi 
had  followed  and  observed.  Albaspinsus**  say 
they  also  read  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  con 
munion  service :  but  he  should  first  have  prove- 
that  those  were  anciently  any  part  of  the  commi 
nion  service ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  bee 
so  from  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  but  were  on! 
read  in  the  misea  cateehumenorum,  or,  as  we  no 
call  it,  the  first  service,  at  which  the  catechumei 
were  present  And  wheresoever  they  were  take 
into  the  communion  service,  it  was  the  office  < 
deacons,  and  not  the  readers,  to  rehearse  thei 
But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  the  Uturgy  ai 
service  of  the  ancient  church. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  g^^^  ^^ 
noted  concerning  this  order,  which  is  th^.^SJirt*^'*' 
the  age  at  which  readers  might  be  '^**"**' 
ordained.  That  is  fixed  by  one  of  Justinian 
Novels,"  precisely  forbidding  any  one  to  be  ordainc 
reader  before  he  was  completely  eighteen  years  oL 
But  before  this  law  was  made  it  was  customary  i 
ordain  them  much  younger :  for  Ennodius,  bishc 
of  Ticinum,  says  of  Epiphanius  his  predecessor 
that  he  was  ordained  reader  at  eight  years  old :  t 


"  Book  II.  chap.  20.  sect.  6. 

"  Constit  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

»  Hieron.  £p.  58.  ad  Sabio. 

»*  Cooc.  Vasens.  2.  c.  2. 

»  Soiom.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

**  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  Iv  tij  aiir^  ik  'AXtj^aydptl^  dva- 
yvuKrraiKcu  inrofioKiiv ddid<l>opoyf  ilrt  icartfxoufievoi  ilvivf 
«It«  ithttoL 

"  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  4.  obs.  1.  p.  41. 

"  CoDc.  Garth.  4.  c.  8.  Lector  cum  ordinatur,  faciat  de 
illo  verbum  episcopus  ad  plebem,  indicans  ejus  fidem,  vi- 
tain,  et  ingenium.    Post  hsec  spectante  plebe  tradat  ei  codi- 


cem,  de  quo  lectnrus  est,  dicens,  Accipe  et  esto  lector  ver 
Dei,  habiturus,  si  fideliter  et  utiliter  impleveris  officiuc 
partem  cum  eis  qui  verbum  Dei  mioistravenint 

»•  Cypr.  Ep.  38  et  39.  ed.  Oxon. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  M.  al.  39.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  pulpitui 
id  est,  super  tribunal  ecclesiae  oportebat  imponi,  ut  lo 
altioris  celsitate  subnixus— legat  pnscepla  et  evaogelia  I>< 
mini,  quae  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequitur? 

*i  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Concil.  Carthag.  3.  can.  4. 

"Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  54. 

"  Ennod.  Vit.  Epiphan.  Bibl  Patr.  1 15.  p.  2d5.  Anoo 
rum  ferme  octo  lectoris  ecclesiastici  suscipit  officium. 
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J1U8  Arelatensis**  is  said  to  have  been  at  seven, 
this  leads  us  to  understand  what  Sidonius 
tinaris  means,  when  speaking  of  John,  bishop 
lalons,  he  says,  he  was  a  reader  from  his  in- 
.»  Which  is  also  said  of  St  PeUx  by  Pauli- 
that  he  served  in  the  office  of  a  reader  from 
wilder  years.  So  Victor  Uticensis,  describing 
irbarity  of  the  Vandalic  persecution  in  Africa, 
gravates  their  cruelty  with  this  circumstance, 
hey  had  murdered  or  famished  all  the  clergy 
uthage,  five  hundred  or  more,  among  whom 
were  many  infant  readers.''  Now,  the  reason 
persons  were  ordained  so  young  to  this  office, 
nrhat  I  have  intimated  before,  that  parents 
dmes  dedicated  their  children  to  the  sendee  of 
Qnom  their  in&ncy,  and  then  they  were  trained 
id  disciplined  in  some  inferior  offices,  that  they 
t  be  qualified  and  rendered  more  expert  Cor  the 
er  services  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THP   OSTIABII   OR    DOOS-KKEPEBS. 


ertiUthc 


This  is  the  last  of  those  five  orders, 
which  are  pretended  by  the  present 
church  of  Rome  to  be  of  apostolical 
institution :  but  for  three  whole  cen- 
I,  we  never  so  much  as  meet  with  the  nanie  of 
any  ancient  writer,  except  in  the  epistle  of 
eUos,'  bishop  of  Rome,  where  the  miKttpoli  or 
keepers,  are  mentioned  with  the  rest  In  Cy- 
I  and  Tertollian  there  is  no  mention  of  them : 
rst  and  lowest  order  with  them  is  that  of  read- 
8  it  is  now  in  the  Greek  church,  among  whom 
iider  of  door-keepers  has  been  laid  aside  from 
ime  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  anno  692,  as 
latrate'  scruples  not  to  confess;  though  he 
C9  Morinus  for  being  a  Uttle  too  frank  and 
il  in  extending  this  concession  to  the  ^XMtoli- 
{es ;  imd  in  order  to  confute  him,  alleges  the 
3rity  of  Ignatius  and  Clemens  Romanus'  for 
mtiqiiity  of  this  order.  But  he  refers  us  only 
arious  treatises  under  their  names,  not  known 
le  fourth  century,  about  which  time  it  is  owned 
vder  began  to  be  spoken  of  by  some  few  Greek 


writers.  For  Epiphanius^  and  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea*  put  the  9u(^upol,  that  is,  door-keepers,  among 
the  other  orders  of  the  clergy.  And  Justinian  also, 
in  one  of  his  Novels,*  speaks  of  them  as  settled  in 
the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  where  he  limits 
their  number  to  one  hundred,  for  the  use  of  tha( 
and  three  other  churches.  This  proves  that  they 
were  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek  church, 
though,  as  Habertus'  observes,  they  continued  not 
many  ages,  nor  ever  universally  obtained  an  estab- 
lishment in  all  churches. 

What  sort  of  ordination  they  had  g^^^  ^ 
in  the  Greek  church  we  do  not  find ;  th5?*oSra"a"Sn'*ia 
for  there  is  no  author  that  speaks  of  ""  ^^  "^"^^ 
it  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  no  more  but  the 
bishop's  commission,  with  the  ceremony  of  deliver- 
ing the  keys  of  the  church  into  their  hands,  and 
saying.  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an  ac- 
count to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys ;  as  the  form  is '  in  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  and  the  Ordo  JRxmutnusf  and  Gra- 
tian,**  who  have  it  from  that  council. 

Their  office  is  commonly  said  to 
consist  in  taking  care  of  the  doors  of  TbttreOotuid 
the  church  m  tune  of  Divme  service, 
and  in  making  a  distinction  betwixt  the  faithful  and 
the  catechumens,  and  excommunicated  persons,  and 
such  others  as  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  church. 
But  I  confess  this  is  more  than  can  be  made  out 
from  ancient  history,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
state  and  discipline  of  many  churches.  For,  in  the 
African  church  particularly,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  in  another  place,  a  tiberty  was  given  not 
only  to  catechumens  and  penitents,  but  also  to  here* 
tics,  Jews,  and  heathens,  to  come  to  the  first  part 
of  the  church's  service,  called  the  mi$$a  catechume* 
norunif  that  is,  to  hear  the  Scripture  read,  and  the 
homily  or  sermon  that  was  made  upon  it :  because 
these  were  instructive,  and  might  be  means  of  their 
conversion,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  making 
any  distinction  here.  Then,  for  the  other  part  of 
the  service,  called  mtssajidelium,  or  the  conmiunion 
service,  the  distinction  that  was  made  in  that,  was 
done  by  the  deacons  or  subdeacons,  and  deaconesses, 
as  I  have  showed  before  in  speaking  of  those  orders. 
So  that  all  that 'the  door-keepers  could  have  to  do 
in  this  matter  was  only  to  open  and  shut  the  doors 
as  officers  and  servants  under  the  other,  and  to  be 
governed  wholly  by  their  direction.     It  belonged  to 


it.  Caetv.  tp.  Sur.  27.  Aug.    Qero  adscriptum  inter 
afantis  rudimenta,  post  exactum  aotatia  septeanium. 
idon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  25.    Lector  hie  primum,  sic  minister 
t,  idque  ab  infantia. 

'aulio.  Natal.  4.  Felic.  Primis  lector  tervivit  in  annis. 
ictor.  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7.  613. 
quingenti  vel  amplius^  inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant 
es  infantuli,  &c. 
p.  Cuteb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

:keUtrst  Cone.  Antioch.  Dissert.  4.  c.  17.  p.  520. 
I  2 


*  Igaat.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  et  Clement.  Constit.  lib.  3.  c.  1 1. 

*  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.  *  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  24. 

*  Just.  Novel.  3.  c.  1.  Insuper  centum  existentibus  iis, 
qui  vocantur  ostiarii. 

'  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  5.  obs.  1.  p.  47. 

*  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  9.  Ostiarius  cum  ordinatur— ad  sng- 
gestionem  archidiaconi  tradat  ei  episcopns  elaves  eeclesiv, 
dicens,  Sic  age  quasi  redditurus  Deo  rationem  de  his  rebus 
quae  his  eiaoibus  reeludiiatur. 

*  Ordo  Roman,  part.  2.  p.  98.        ^  Grat.  Dist.  23.  c.  19. 
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them  likewise  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer 
and  church  assemblies ;  which  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion required  a  private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery : 
and  that  perhaps  was  the  first  reason  of  instituting 
this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome,  whose  example 
by  degrees  was  followed  by  other  churches.  How- 
ever it  be,  their  office  and  station  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  that  of  clerks  and  sextons  in 
our  modem  churches. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THE   PSALMISTJB,  OR   SINGERS. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  given  an  account  of 
Th.  tinf.™  •  dk-  those  five  inferior  orders,  which  the 

ttnct  oidflf  from 

SSrSiSchl"  "*"  ^^^'^''^^  ^^  Rome  has  singled  out 
from  the  rest,  and  without  any  reason 
stamped  them  with  the  authority  and  character  of 
apostolical  institution ;  whilst  yet  she  takes  no  no- 
tice of  some  others,  which  have  as  good  pretence  to 
antiquity,  and  to  be  styled  distinct  clerical  orders, 
as  most  of  the  former.  Among  these  I  reckon  the 
psalmisUBf  the  copiataf  and  the  paraboiarU  of  the 
primitive  church.  Habertus,'  and  Bellarmine,*and 
others,  who  are  concerned  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  Romish  chiurh  in  making  but  ^ve  inferior 
orders,  pretend  that  singers  and  readers  are  only 
one  and  the  same  order.  But  as  the  canonists 
of  their  own  church  generally  reckon  them  two,  so 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  were 
always  accounted  so  in  the  primitive  church  from 
their  first  institution.  For  they  are  distinguished 
as  much  as  any  other  orders,  by  all  the  writers  that 
mention  them,  as  the  reader  that  is  curious  in  this 
matter  may  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  the  places 
of  Ephrem  Syrus,*  the  council  of  Laodicea,^  and 
those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,*  and  Constitu- 
tions,* the  author'  of  St  Mark's  liturgy,  the  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius,"  Justinian,*  and  the 
council  of  Trullo,**  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Par- 
ticularly Justinian's  Novel  does  so  distinguish  them, 
as  to  inform  us  that  there  were  twenty-five  singers  * 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  readers  in  the  Greek 
church  of  Constantinople.  Which  is  a  convincing 
evidence  that  they  were  of  diflferent  orders. 

8«et  t.  The  first  rise  and  institution  of 

TMr  iiwtitatioa     ,,  .  ,  -  ,         . 

•ad  ooot.       these  smgers,  as  an  order  of  the  clergy, 


seems  to  have  been  about  the  beginning  o 
fourth  century.  For  the  council  of  Laodic 
the  first  that  mentions  them,  unless  an} 
thinks  perhaps  the  Apostolical  Canons  to  be 
tie  more  ancient  The  reason  of  instituting 
seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  encourag 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  church.  For  fron 
first  and  apostolical  age  singing  was  always  i 
of  Divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  body  c 
church  joined  together :  which  is  a  thing  8< 
dent,  that  though  Cabassutius"  denies  it,  and 
spite  to  the  reformed  chiu-ches,  where  it  is  geni 
practised,  calls  it  only  a  protestant  whim 
Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once  **  not  onh 
fessed,  but  solidly  proved  it  to  have  been  th 
mitive  practice.  Of  which  therefore  I  shall  s 
more  at  present,  but  only  observe,  that  it  wa 
decay  of  this  that  first  brought  the  order  of  si 
into  the  church.  For  when  it  was  found  by 
rience,  that  the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  < 
people  rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  s< 
without  some  more  curious  and  skilful  to  guid 
assist  them ;  then  a  peculiar  order  of  men  wei 
pointed,  and  set  over  this  business,  with  a  desi 
retrieve  and  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  an 
to  abolish  or  destroy  it  And  from  this  time 
were  called  kuvovucoI  ^aXral,  the  canonical  sii 
that  is,  such  as  were  entered  into  the  canon  or 
logue  of  the  clergy,  which  distinguished  them 
the  body  of  the  church.  In  so?ne  places,  ii 
thought  fit  for  some  time  to  prohibit  all  others 
singing  but  only  these ;  with  design,  no  dou 
restore  the  concent  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastica 
mony,  which  otherwise  could  not  well  have 
done,  but  by  obliging  the  rest  for  some  time 
silent,  and  learn  of  those  who  were  more  skil 
the  art  of  music.  Thus  I  understand  that  can 
the  council  of  Laodicea,**  which  forbids  all  c 
to  sing  in  the  church,  except  only  the  cane 
singers,  who  went  up  into  the  ambo,  or  si; 
desk,  and  sung  out  of  a  book.  This  was  a  t( 
rary  provision,  designed  only  to  restore  and  i 
the  ancient  psalmody,  by  reducing  it  to  its  prir 
harmony  and  perfection.  That  which  the  i 
inclines  me  to  put  this  sense  upon  the  canor 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  prohibition  for  a  tin 
that  in  after  ages  we  find  the  people  enjoyed 
ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together ;  wh 
frequently  mentioned  by  St  Austin,  Ambrose,  < 
sostom,  Basil,  and  many  others,  who  give  a 
count  of  the  psalmody  and  service  of  the  chui 


1  Habert.  Archierat.  par.  4.  obn.  4.  p.  44. 

*  Bellarm.  de  Clericiii,  lib.  1.  c.  U. 

*  Ephrem.  93.  Serm.  de  Secundo  Dom.  Adrent. 

*  Cone.  Laodic.  ran.  24.  »  Can.  Apost.  c.  69  et  43. 

*  CoDstit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  11. 

'  Liturg.  Marci,  Bibl.  Pair.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  35. 

"  Epist.  ad  Antiocben.  *  Juitin.  Novel.  3.  c.  I. 


»•  CoDcil.  TruU.  c.  4. 

"  Gabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  38.  p.  201. 

"  Bona,  Her.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  19.     It  de 
Psalinod.  c.  17. 

**  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  15.  fiij  itlv  irXiov  tS$¥  Kaw^ 
(^aXrcdV  Tcdv  itrl  t6v  Afi^otva  Awa^aivovrmVf  xa 
difftdipav  ^lfaXX6irrwVf  tTipovv  rufA^  ^ffiXXiip  iw  iKK4 
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leir  own  ages,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  here; 
^ter  in  its  proper  place. 

Here  I  must  note,  that  these  ca- 


^^w^rodw  nonical  singers  were  also  called  thro- 
jSoXffC)  monitors,  or  suggestors,  from 
eir  office,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  precentors  to 
e  people :  for  the  custom  in  some  places  was  for 
e  singer  or  psalmist  to  begin  a  psalm  or  hymn, 
.d  fling  half  a  Terse  by  himself,  and  then  the  peo- 
3  answered  in  the  latter  clause;  and  from  this 
ey  were  said  vmixtivf  or  wccinere,  to  sing  after 
Biv  by  way  of  antiphona  or  responsaL  In  this 
nae,  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  understands  the 
me  ^opoktig  in  Socrates,**  for  he  translates  it, 
tbm  prommeiatores :  and  so  both  Valesius  "  and 
itelerioB''  explain  it  But  Habertus  is  of  the 
Qtrajy  mind:  he  thinks  the  name,"  vwofiaXtiti  de- 
itea  not  singers,  but  readers ;  and  that  they  were 
called,  because  they  suggested  to  the  preachers 
portion  of  Scripture  to  discourse  upon :  for  then 
idr  homilies  were  frequently  upon  such  parts  of 
cripiure,  as  the  reader  had  just  before  repeated, 
"he  controTersy  is  nice  betwixt  these  learned  men, 
nd  I  shall  no  further  inquire  into  the  merits  of  it, 
at  leave  it  to  every  judicious  reader  to  determine. 
There  is  but  one  thing  more  that 
JJjJj^J^*^  needs  be  noted  concerning  this  order, 
which  is  the  manner  of  their  designa- 
OQ  to  this  office :  which  in  this  agreed  with  all  the 
her  inferior  orders,  that  it  required  no  imposition 
^  hands,  or  solemn  consecration :  but  in  one  thing 
differed  from  them,  that  whereas  the  rest  were 
(oally  conferred  by  the  bishop  or  a  chorepiscoptu, 
is  might  be  conferred  by  a  presbyter,  using  this 
im  of  words,  as  it  is  in  the  canon  of  the  fourth 
ioncil  of  Carthage :"  See  that  thou  believe  in  thy 
;irt  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap- 
v?e  in  thy  works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart 
nd  this  is  all  the  ceremony  we  find  any  where 
cd  about  their  designation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  COPIATiB  OR   FOSSARII. 

Another  order  of  the  inferior  clergy         ^^^  ^ 
in  the  primitive  church  were  those,  ^bS^J'SSS^ 
whose  business  was  to  take  care  of  Jf^'pSLtCi^ 


funerals,  and  provide  for  the  decent 
interment  of  the  dead.  These,  in  ancient  writers, 
are  commonly  termed  copiaUg,  which  is  the  name 
that  Constantine  gives  them  in  two  rescripts*  in 
the  Theodosian  Code.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  them* 
under  the  same  nam^,  styling  them  coiruSroi,  and 
the  author'  under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  coiridvrcc* 
Grothofred^  deduces  it  from  the  Greek  word  covii- 
C«v,  which  signifies  resting;  others  from  coirir^ci 
mourning;  but  generally  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
given  them  from  c^iroc,  and  towmo^ai,  which  signify 
labouring ;  whence  they  are  by  some  called  labor- 
antes.  The  author  under  the  name  of  St  Jerom* 
styles  them/iMoru,  from  digging  of  graves :  and  in 
Justinian's  Novels'  they  are  called  lecticaru,  from 
carrying  the  corpse  or  bier  at  funerals.  Gothofred 
thinks  it  improper  to  reckon  these  among  the  de- 
riei^  of  the  ancient  church:  but  when  we  are  speak- 
ing of  things  and  customs  of  the  ancient  church,  I 
knew  not  how  we  shall  speak  more  properly  than 
in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  who  themselves 
call  them  so.  For  not  only  the  author'  under  the 
name  of  St  Jerom  calls  them  the  first  order  of  the 
clericif  as  they  are  in  his  account ;  but  St  Jerom 
himself  also  gives  them  the  same  title,  speaking  of 
one  that  was  to  be  interred :  The  clerici,  says  he, 
whose  office*  it  was,  wound  up  the  body,  digged  the 
earth,  builded  a  vault,  and  so  according  to  custom 
made  ready  the  grave.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Epiphanius*'  and  the  counterfeit  Ignatius  reckon 
them  among  the  inferior  orders.  And  Gothofred 
had  no  need  to  make  emendations  upon  those  im- 
perial laws"  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  give  the 
copuUa  the  name  of  clertci,  and  entitle  them  to  some 
immunities  and  privileges  upon  that  account :  for 
this,  as  appears,  was  only  to  speak  in  the  language 
and  style  of  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 


^  Socrat  lib.  5.  c.  22.  ^  Vales,  in  Socrat.  ibid. 

*  Coteler.  Not  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

*  Habere  Arcbierat.  par.  4.  obi.  1.  p.  30. 

*  Gone.  Cartbag.  4.  c.  10.  Psalmista,  id  est,  cantor  po- 
t  absque  scientia  episcopi,  sola  jussione  presbyteri,  of- 
iaui  suscipere  cantandi,  dicente  sibi  preitbytero:  Vide  ut 
»d  ore  cantas,  cordc  credas:  et  quod  corde  credis,  operi- 
I  com  probes. 

Cod.  Tb.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  Collat  Leg.  1.  It. 
.  Ifi.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  15. 
Epipban.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 
Epist  ad  Antioch.  n.  12. 

Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  Leg.  1. 
Hieroa.  de  septem  Ordin.  Eccles.  t  4.  p.  81. 
Justin.  Novel  43  et  59. 


»  Gotbofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  15. 

>  De  septem  Ordin.  Eccles.  Primus  in  clericis  fbssari- 
orum  ordo  est,  &c. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Innocent  de  Muliere  septies  iota,  t  1. 
p.  235.  Clerici,  quibus  id  officii  erat,  cruentum  linteo  ca- 
daver obvolvunt,  et  fossam  bumum  lapidibus  construentes, 
ex  more  tumulum  parant. 

^  Epipban.  et  Ignat.  ubi  supra. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit  20.  de  Veteranis,  Leg.  12.  Dum 
se  quidam  vocabulo  clericorum,  et  infaustis  defgnctorum 
obsequiis  occupatos^defendunt,  &c.  Ibid.  lib.  13.  Tit  1.  de 
Lustrali  Collat.  Leg.  1.  Clericos  excipi  tantum,  qui  copi- 
atee  appellantur,  &c.  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg. 
15.  Clerici  vero,  vel  hi  quos  copiatas  recens  usus  instituit 
nuncupari,  &c. 
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g^j ,  This  order  seems  to  have  been  first 

thri7mi"oi"^i^  '"  instituted  in  the  time  of  Constantine : 
ttanHue.  f^^  Constantius  his  son,  in  one  of 

those  laws  just  now  referred  to,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
late  institution ;  and  there  is  no  writer  of  the  three 
first  ages  that  ever  mentions  it,  but  all  that  time  the 
care  of  interring  the  dead  was  onlj  a  charitable 
office,  which  eyery  Christian  thought  himself  obliged 
to  perform  as  occasion  required.  And  that  is- the 
reason  why  we  meet  with  so  many  noble  encomiums 
of  this  sort  of  charity  in  the  writers  of  those  ages, 
but  never  once  mention  of  any  order  instituted  for 
that  purpose.  But  when  Constantine  came  to  the 
throne,  and  was  quietly  settled  in  his  new  seat  at 
Constantinople,  he  incorporated  a  body  of  men  to 
the  number  of  eleven  hundred  in  that  city,  under 
the  name  of  copkUtt,  for  that  particular  service: 
and  so  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  junior,  who  reduced  them  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty:"  but  Anastasius  augmented  them 
again  to  the  first  number,  which  Justinian  confirm- 
ed by  two  Novels  **  published  for  that  purpose.  And 
I  suppose  from  this  example  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  church  they  took  their  rise  in  other  populous 
churches. 

But  probably  there  might  be  some 
wbyniMiitfrwu  Uttlc  difference  between  those  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople  andotheiv  in 
the  lesser  churches.  For  at  Constantinople  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  sort  of  civil  society,  in  the  Ro- 
man language  called,  coUeffium,  a  college,  whence  the 
laws  sometimes  style  them  ooUegiatif  and  decani,  col- 
legiates,  and  deans.  As  in  the  forementioned  laws 
of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  junior,  and  Justinian, 
and  another  of  Theodosius  the  Great**  in  the  Jus- 
tinian Code,  where  he  grants  them  an  exemption 
fipom  some  other  civil  offices,  provided  they  did  not 
act  upon  a  feigned  and  pretended  title,  but  were 
really  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But 
why  they  were  called  decani,  is  not  very  easy  to 
conjecture.  Probably  it  might  be,  because  they  re- 
sembled the  palatine  deans,  who  were  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary officers  belonging  to  the  emperor's  palace,  and 
are  styled  also  corpits  decanorum  in  both  the  Codes  ** 
mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom**  and  other  Greek 
writers  under  the  name  of  iiKavoi  iv  rote  fiarnktioiQ, 
deans  of  the  palace,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
other  deans  of  the  church,  which  some  unwarily 
confound  together.    But  I  am  not  very  confident 


that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  name,  and  then 
I  only  propose  it  as  a  conjecture,  till  some  on 
signs  a  better  reason  for  it 

Their  office  was  to  take  the  whole 
care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and  Their  omci 
to  see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  *""  ^ 
and  honourable  interment  Especially  they 
obliged  to  perform  this  last  office  to  the  poorer 
without  exacting  any  thing  of  their  relations  \ 
that  account  That  it  was  so  at  Constantin 
appears  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,'^  whicl 
quaints  us  how  Anastasius  the  emperor  settled 
tain  revenues  of  land  upon  this  society,  and  ore 
a  certain  number  of  shops  or  work-houses  ir 
city  to  be  freed  from  all  manner  of  tribute,  ai 
be  appropriated  to  this  use ;  out  of  whose  im 
and  annual  rents  of  the  lands,  the  defensors 
stewards  of  the  church,  who  had  the  chief  can 
oversight  of  the  matter,  were  to  pay  these  d 
and  see  the  expenses  of  such  funerals  defr 
Justinian  not  only  confirmed  that  settlement 
a  complaint  being  made  of  an  abuse  that,  not 
standing  the  laws  of  Anastasius,  pay  was  ex 
for  funerals,  he  published  that  his  Novel  on  pu 
to  correct  it  But  we  do  not  find  that  such  s 
menta  were  made  in  all  other  churches,  but 
more  probable  that  the  coptata  were  maint 
partly  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  church 
partly  out  of  their  own  labour  and  traffic,  v 
for  their  encouragement  was  generally  exen 
from  paying  custom  or  tribute,  as  we  shal 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF   THE   PARABOLANI. 


Another  order  of  men,  which  by  ^^^^ 
some  are  reckoned  among  the  clertci  raSSiT/" 
of  the  ancient  church,  were  those  "™*°«"^ 
whom  they  called  pardbolani,  Theodosius  ji 
in  one  of  his  laws  relating  to  them  in  the  Th 
sian  Code,*  puts  them  among  the  clertci,  anc 
dently  includes  them  under  that  common  tit 
Gothofred  rightly  observes  in  his  exposition  o 
place.  Baronius  himself  does  not  deny  that 
were  of  the  clergy,  but  he  would  persuade  his  r 


»  Cod.  Just  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  SS.  Eccles.  Leg.  4.  Nun 
plures  quam  nongenti  quinquaginta  decani  deputentur  ec- 
desiae,  &c. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  43  et  59. 

<«  Cod.  Just.  lib.  11.  Tit.  17.  de  Collegiatis  Leg.  unica. 
Qui  sub  prctextu  decanorum  seu  coUegiatonim,  cum  id 
munus  non  impleant,  aliis  se  muneribus  conantur  subtrahere, 
eonim  fraudibus  credimus  esse  obviandum. 

M  Vid.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  6.  Tit.  33.  de  Decants.  Leg.  1. 


It  Cod.  Just  lib.  12.  Tit.  27.  Leg.  I  et  2. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  13.  in  Hebr.  p.  1849. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  59. 

>  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  1 
nostras  Clementiae,  ut  nihil  commune  clerici  cum  pi 
actibus  vel  ad  curiam  pertinentibus  habeant.  Guthofr 
in  loc.  Sane  ciericorum  eos  numero  fuisse,  tum  hujui 
initium,  tum  utraque  h»c  lex  et  sequens  ostendunL 
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liat  they  were  not  a  distinct  order,  but  chosen  out 
>f  Ac  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,*  of  which  there 
s  nothing  said  in  that  law,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
hat  they  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  poor  of 
Alexandria. 

Their  office  is  described  in  the  next 
iteviMntobM    law,  where  they  are  said  to  be  de- 

■ad«Ao». 

puted  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  to 
ake  care  of  their  bodies  in  time  of  their  weakness.' 
^t  Alexandria  they  were  incorporated  into  a  society 
o  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  to  be  chosen 
U  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  out  of 
lay  sort  of  men  except  the  honorati  and  cunales, 
irbo  were  tied  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices  of  their 
coantry,  and  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
themselves  into  any  ecclesiastical  service.  They 
were  to  be  under  the  government  and  direction  of 
tbe  bfiflhofH  as  appears  from  the  same  law,  which  is 
»  correction  of  the  former  law ;  for  by  it  they  were 
pat  under  the  government  of  the  prafectm  augusta- 
Mi  (as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  was  called  at 
Alexandria) :  but  by  this  law  Theodosius  revoked 
hii  former  decree,  and  subjected  them  entirely  to 
tke  care  and  disposition  of  the  bishop ;  or,  as  the 
Qreek  collector  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
cot  of  the  civil  law  styles  him,*  the  pope ;  mean- 
ngy  not  the  pope  of  Rome,  as  some  ignorantly  mis- 
tike,  bat  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Alexandria.  For 
dien  it  was  customary  to  give  every  bishop  the 
mane  of  papa,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place.* 
What  time  this  order  began,  we  cannot  certainly 
determine :  the  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  in  these 
laws  of  Theodosius  junior,  anno  415.  Yet  it  is  not 
there  spoken  of  as  newly  instituted,  but  as  settled 
in  the  church  before.  And  probably  it  might  be 
instituted  about  the  same  time  as  the  coptaia  were 
under  Constantine,  when  some  charitable  offices, 
Txiiich  were  only  voluntarily  practised  by  Christians 
before,  as  every  one's  piety  inclined  him,  were  now 
tamed  into  standing  offices,  and  settled  upon  a  cer- 
tain order  of  men  particularly  devoted  to  such  ser- 
vices. That  it  was  not  any  order  peculiar  to  the 
efaureh  of  Alexandria,  is  evident,  because  there  is 
DKatkm  made  of  the  parabalani  being  at  Ephesus 
in  the  time  of  the  second  council  that  was  held 
there,  anno  449.  For  Basilius  Seleuciensis,  who 
tabscribed  there  to  the  condemnation  of  Flavian, 
sad  the  absolution  of  Eutyches  the  heretic,  being 
btooght  to  a  recantation  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  makes  this  apology  for  himself,  that  he  was 


Sect  S. 

north* 


terrified  into  that  subscription,  by  the  soldiers  that 
came  armed  into  the  church,  together  with  Barsu- 
mas  and  his  monks,  and  the  parabalani*  and  a  great 
multitude  of  others.  The  original  word  is  wapafiet- 
Xavcic*  which  the  old  translator  rightly  renders, 
parabttlanif  which  is  the  same  with  parabolani,  for 
it  is  written  both  ways  in  ancient  authors:  but 
Binius,  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  councils,  not 
understanding  the  word,  explains  it,  tt  qui  cirea 
balnea  versantuTf  as  if  the  parabalani  had  been  per- 
sons attending  at  the  pubUc  baths;  whereas  now 
all  men  know  their  office  was  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  their  names  given  them  for  a  reason 
very  different  firom  that  of  giving  attendance  at 
the  baths. 

As  to  the  reason  of  their  name,  to 
omit  the  fanciful  interpretations  of  Them 
Alciat  and  Accursius,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  Gothofred,  the  opinion  of  Dua- 
renus'  and  Gothofred  seems  to  be  the  truest,  that 
they  were  called  parabolani  from  their  undertaking 
irapd/3oXov  fyyov,  a  most  dangerous  and  hazardous 
office,  in  attending  the  sick,  especially  in  infectious 
and  pestilential  diseases.  The  Greeks  were  used  to 
call  those  wapdfioXiH,  who  hired  themselves  out  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  And 
so  Socrates  the  historian  uses  the  word,'  speaking 
of  Theodosius  his  exhibiting  one  of  the  public 
games  to  the  people  at  Constantinople,  he  says.  The 
people  cried  out  to  him  that  he  should  suffer  one  of 
the  bold  TapdpoKtH  to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts. 
These  were  those  whom  the  Romans  called  bestiarii, 
and  sometimes  paraboli  and  parabolani^  from  the 
Greek  word  wapafidXXitrOaiy  which  signifies  exposing 
a  man's  life  to  danger,  as  they  that  fought  with  wild 
beasts  did.  In  this  sense,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  before,*  the  Christians  were  generally  called 
parabolarii  by  the  heathens,  because  they  were  so 
ready  to  expose  their  lives  to  martyrdom.  And  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Gothofred^  and  some  other" 
learned  critics,  that  the  ancient  reading  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  chap.  ii.  ver.  30,  was  wapafioXiwrdfuvo^  rf 
infxvi  exposing  his  life  to  danger,  as  an  old  Latin 
interpreter  of  Puteanus's  renders  it,  parabolaius  de 
anima  sua.  In  the  same  sense  these  parabolani  of 
the  primitive  church  we  are  now  speaking  of,  had 
their  name  frt>m  their  bold  exposing  their  lives  to 
danger  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  in  all  infectious 
and  pestilential  distempers. 


*  Btron.  ao.  416.  t  4.  p.  400.    Fuisse  hos  minorit  ordinis 
dericos  allectoc,  exordtam  dati  hoc  anno  rescripti  insinnare 


'Cod.  Tb.  ibid.  Leg.  43.  Parabalani,  qui  ad  curanda 
debilioin  a»gra  corpora  depntaotur,  quingentos  esse  ante 
yntcepimitt :  sed  quia  hos  minus  sufficere  in  praesenti  co^o- 
vimot,  pro  qoingeotis  sexcentos  constitui  praecipimus,  &c. 

« Collect.  CoDttiL  Eccles.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  c.  18. 


»  Book  II.  chap.  2.  sect.  7. 

•Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  1. 1.  4.  p.  252. 

'  Duaren.  de  Minist.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

•  Socrat  lib.  7.  c.  22.     'O  6rifio9  Karrtfioa^  ittvtS  Oripim 
eva  TMV  iv<f>vcov  frapa^oXtav  /u(ixc<rtfa(. 

•  Book  I.  chap.  2.  sect.  9. 

»•  Gothofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  16.  t.  42. 

>>  Vid.  Grot  Hammond.  Capel.  in  Philip,  ii.  30. 
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8^  4^  I  shall  only  observe  further  of  them, 

JirSilSnKj  that  being  commonly,  according  to 
UMir  bdi.Tiour.       ^^. J,  jjjyjjg^  ^gjj  Qf  ^  IjqJ^  j^^^j  daHng 

spirit,  they  were  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  engage 
in  any  quarrel  that  should  happen  in  church  or 
state.  As  they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  dispute 
between  Cyril  the  bishop,  and  Orestes  the  governor 
of  Alexandria :  which  was  the  reason  why  Theodo- 
sius  by  his  first  law  sunk  their  number  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  put  them  under  the  inspection  of  the 
prafectua  augtutaUs,  and  strictly  prohibited  them 
from  appearing  at  any  public  shows,  or  in  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city,  or  in  the  judges'  court,  un- 
less any  of  them  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  as  their  syndic,  to  prosecute  there ;  and 
then  he  must  appear  single,  without  any  of  his 
order  or  associates  to  abet  him.  And  though  he 
not  long  after  revoked  this  law  as  to  the  former 
part,  allowing  them  to  be  six  hundred,  and  the  bi- 
shop to  have  the  choice  and  cognizance  of  them ; 
yet  in  all  other  respects  he  ordered  it  to  stand  in 
its  full  force,  still  prohibiting  them  to  appear  in  a 
body  upon  any  of  the  foresaid  occasions :  ^  and 
Justinian  made  this  law  perpetual  by  inserting  it 
into  his  own  Code.  Which  shows  that  the  civil 
government  always  looked  upon  these  parabolani 
as  a  formidable  body  of  men,  and  accordingly  kept 
a  watchful  eye  and  strict  hand  over  them;  that 
whilst  they  were  serving  the  church,  they  might  not 
do  any  disservice  to  the  fitate,  but  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  that  office  whereto  they  were  appointed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THE  CATECHISTS. 


g^ ,  I  HAVE  hitherto  discoursed  of  such 

tiiirtSdlflfOif^  particular  orders  of  the  ecclesiastics 
^M^^j^Sr  in  the  primitive  church,  as  were  des- 
tinated  precisely  to  some  particular 
office  and  function:  but  there  were  some  offices 
which  did  not  require  a  man  to  be  of  any  one  dis- 
tinct order,  but  might  be  performed  by  persons  of 
any  order;  and  it  will  be  necessary  I  should  give 
some  account  of  these  also,  whilst  I  am  treating  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church.    The  first  of  these  I  shall 


speak  of  is  the  catechist,  whose  office  was  to  ia^  | 
struct  the  catechumens  in  the  first  principles  of  r<  | 
ligion,  and  thereby  prepare  them  for  the  reception  | 
of  baptism.  This  office  was  sometimes  done  by  thi  g 
bishop  himself,  as  is  evident  from  that  passage 
St  Ambrose,  where  he  says,*  upon  a  certain  Loi 
day,  after  the  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the 
when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed,  he  took 
competenteSf  or  candidates  for  baptism,  into  the 
tistery  of  the  church,  and  there  rehearsed  the  c] 
to  them.  This  was  on  Palm-Sunday,  when  it 
customary  for  the  bishop  himself  to  catechise  8u< 
of  the  catechumens  as  were  to  be  baptized 
Easter-eve.  Theodorus  Lector*  takes  notice  of 
same  custom  in  the  Eastern  churches,  when  he 
us,  that  before  the  time  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Cofti 
stantinople,  the  Nicene  creed  was  never  used  to 
repeated  publicly  in  that  church,  except  only 
a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  preparation,  the  day 
our  Lord's  passion,  when  the  bishop  was  wont  t*] 
catechise.  At  other  times  presbyters  and  deaconiJ 
were  the  catechists.  St  Chrysostom  performe4^ 
this  office  when  he  was  presbjrter  of  Antioch,  atj 
appears  from  one  of  his  Homilies,'  which  is  in- 
scribed, Kartixri^^  *'P^  ^o^  fuXXovroQ  ftniiUoOaif  A 
catechism  or  instruction  for  the  candidates  of  bap- 1 
tism.  Deogratias  was  catechist  when  he  was  drag- 
oon of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  St  Austin'f 
book*  de  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  which  he  wrote 
at  his  request,  to  give  him  some  assistance  in  per- 
forming his  duty. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  superior  orders         g^^  ^ 
that  performed  this  office,  but  some-  t^SHSil^Sa 
times  persons  were  chosen  out  of  the  '**'^ 
inferior  orders  to  do  it    Optatus  was  but  a  reader 
in  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  yet  Cyprian  made 
him  catechist,  or,  as  it  is  in  his  phrase,*  the  dodor 
audierUium,  the  master  of  the  hearers,  or  lowest 
rank  of  catechumens.    Origen  seems  to  have  had 
no  higher  degree  in  the  church  when  he  was  first 
made  catechist  at  Alexandria.   For  both  Eosebius* 
and  St  Jerom'  say,  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  was  deputed  to  that  office ;  which  was  at 
least  seven  years  before  he  could  be  ordained  dea- 
con by  the  canons  of  the  church. 

The  author   under   the   name  of      g,^,^ 
Clemens  Romanus  seems  to  have  had  ,JJ?ox5^bT 
regard  to  this,  when  comparing  the  '«»*0'^*'««* 


»  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  18.  Hi  sexcenti 
viri  reverendissimi  sacerdotis  prsBceptis  ac  dispositioDibus 
obsecundent :  reliquis,  quse  dudum  Utoe  legis  forma  com- 
plectitur  super  his  parabolanis,  vel  de  spectaculis,  vel  de 
judiciis,  caeterisque  (sicut  jam  statutum  est)  custodiendis. 

>  Ambrus.  Ep.  33.  Post  lectione^  atque  tractatum,  di- 
missis  catechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus  in 
baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicas. 

«  Theodor.  Lector.  Collectan.  lib.  2.  p.  563.  t6  vvfi^Xov 
i[7ra}[  rou  «tow«  \»y6fitvo¥  irporgpoy  iy  t^  iyia  irapa- 
irx'VV   ''^^  Oiiov  trdOovVf  rw  xaiptS  rStv  yivofiivwv  ii-rd 


Tov  IwiCKOirou  KaTfix^frtoty. 
'  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antiochen.  ^ 

*  Aug.  de  caterhiiand.  Rudibus,  c.  1. 1. 4.  p.  295.  Dixisti 
quod  saepe  apud  Carthagiaem,  ubi  diaconus  es,  ad  te  ad- 
ducantur,  qui  fide  Christiana  imbuendi  sunt,  &c  ^ 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  Optatum  inter  lectores  doctorem 
audientium  constituimus. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  a 

'  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.  Decimo  octavo  aeta- 
tis  suae  anno  KaTtix6<y*»v  opus  aggressus,  &c. 
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church  to  a  ship,  and  the  clergy  to  the  officers  in 
it,  be  plainly  distinguishes  the  catechists  from  the 
bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  saying,  The  bishop' 
IS  to  resemble  the  irpMpf ^,  or  pilot ;  the  presbyters 
the  vavTM,  or  mariners ;  the  deacons,  the  roixapx^f 
or  chief  rowers ;  the  catechists,  the  vavroX^yoc,  or 
those  whose  office  it  was  to  admit  passengers  into 
the  ship»  and  contract  with  them  for  the  fare  of 
their  passage.  This  was  properly  the  catechist's 
dnty,  to  show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they 
were  to  make,  and  the  conditions  they  were  to  per- 
fiimi.  Tic  repentance,  faith,  and  new  obedience, 
in  order  to  their  admittance  into  the  Christian  ship, 
the  church,  in  which  they  were  to  pass  through 
this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Upon  this 
lecoont  the  catechists  were  termed  vavroXoyoc,  and 
IS  such  distinguished  from  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
ieacons.  Cotelerius'  says  he  found  a  Greek  manu- 
Kript  in  one  of  the  French  king's  libraries,  where 
die  same  comparison  is  made,  and  cited  out  of  the 
C^onstitations,  in  these  words :  The  church  is  like  a 
ihip :  Christ  is  the  governor ;  the  bishop,  the  pilot; 
the  presbyters,  the  mariners ;  the  deacons,  the  chief 
towers ;  the  estechists,  or  nautohffi,  the  orders  of 
idbdeacons  sad  readers.  So  that  it  is  evident  the 
catecshists  were  sometimes  chosen  out  of  the  inferior 
vders,  when  any  of  them  were  foimd  duly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  function.  And  this 
vill  be  the  less  wondered  at  by  any  one  that  con- 
lidersy  that  the  deaconesses,  whilst  their  order  was 
in  bein^  were  required  to  be  a  sort  of  private  cate- 
dosts  to  the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  women- 
eatechmnens :  which  I  need  not  stand  to  evidence 
here,  because  I  have  done  it  heretofore  in  speaking 
of  the  offices  which  belonged  to  that  order.  See 
Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect  9. 

,^.^  ^  But  in  all  these  cases  there  is  one 

JtJjJf^  thing  to  be  diligently  noted,  that  this 
i#a  ib«  niKHh    gort  of  catechists  were  not  allowed  to 


their  catechumens  publicly  in  the  church, 
Wl  only  in  private  auditories  appointed  particularly 
lor  tfiat  purpose.  Valesius*  observes  this  in  the 
esK  of  Origen,  and  rightly  concludes  it  from  the 
invective  of  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  against 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoctistus 
bishop  of  Cssaiea,  who  had  authorized  Origen  to 


preach  publicly  in  the  church,  when  as  yet  he  was 
no  presbyter.  This  accusation  had  been  ridiculous, 
had  he  himself  given  Origen  the  same  power  before, 
when  he  was  catechist  at  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
Alexandria.  Ruffin  indeed,  in  his  translation  of 
Eusebius,  says  positively  that  Demetrius  gave  him 
authority  to  catechise  and  teach  publicly  in  the 
church."  But  that  is  an  interpolation  and  false 
paraphrase  of  Eusebius  his  words,  who  says  no  such 
thing,  but  only,"  that  Demetrius,  bishop  of  the 
church,  had  committed  to  his  care  the  office  of  ca- 
techising, or,  as  we  may  render  it,  the  catechetic 
school,  where  probably  for  some  time  he  also  taught 
grammar  and  other  human  learning.  That  there 
were  such  sort  of  catechetic  schools  adjoining  to 
the  church  in  many  places,  is  evident  from  a  Novel  *• 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  calls  them  tariixoifiuva, 
and  says  they  were  a  sort  of  buildings  belonging  to 
the  church.  It  might  be  the  baptistery,  as  St. 
Ambrose  calls  it,  or  any  other  places  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

Such  a  school  as  this  we  may  sup- 
pose that  to  have  been,  wherein  Ori-    ortbfhi^MioD 

*"  In  the  catvchetic 


gen  and  so  many  other  famous  men  Khmi  at  a 
read  catechetic  lectures  at  Alexan- 
dria. Eusebius  says  Pantcenus  taught  in  this  school,** 
anno  181,  and  that  it  was  a  school  of  sacred  learn- 
ing from  ancient  custom  long  before,  and  that  it 
continued  so  to  be  to  his  own  time.  St  Jerom  de- 
duces its  original  from  St  Mark,  the  first  founder  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  telling  us,  that  Pantie- 
nus**  taught  Christian  philosophy  at  Alexandria, 
where  it  had  been  the  custom  of  old  always  to  have 
ecclesiastical  doctors  from  the  time  of  St  Mark. 
Where  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  he  does  not  mean 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  church,  (which 
were  originally  in  all  churches  as  well  as  Alexan- 
dria,) but  the  doctors  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the 
catechetic  school,  whereof  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession firom  the  first  foundation  of  the  church. 
And  the  succession  was  continued  for  some  ages 
after :  for  Clemens  Alexandrinus  '•  succeeded  Pan- 
tsenus;  and  Origen,"  Clemens;  Heraclas,"  Origen; 
and  Dionysius,*  Heraclas.  After  whom  some*  add 
Athenodorus,  Malchion,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus. 
And  the  author  of  the  Greek  Synodicon  published 


,  Ep.  sd  Jacob,  n.  14. 

•Goteler.  Not  in  Conttit  Apott.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  p.  263. 
loucsF  4  ineXifaia  vift*  b  fikv  yvttpit^ns  Iviv  6  Xpi?oc'  6  dl 
irpmp%h9,  h  Ivt^'iarrot*  ol  vaurat,  oi  trpivt^Tipoi,  ol  Tct- 
X*PXP*«  ^  ii^ucovotf  ol  ¥avToK6yoif  t6  tS»¥  difayifttvStw  Kal 
it9^p§Tmlf  ^Ay/ia. 

»ValeB.Mot.inEateb.lib.6.c.l9.  It  HaUier.de  Hier- 
•rck  Bccle«.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  p.  66. 

"  Ruffio.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Demetrius — catechitandi  ei,  id  est, 
docendi  magisteriiiin  in  ecclesia  tribuit 

»  Enaeb.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  avrw  ftovw  t^s  t5  icoTt|X««i'  SiaTpi' 
t^9  irw6  Afi/^firplu  tm  t^  lKK\ti<riav  irpoeccoTOf  eirtTt- 
rpmfifiiinit. 

"  Leo,  NoveL  73.     In  ecclesiaruro  coenaculis,  quae  pro- 


miscuum  vulgus  xaTrixovfiiva  vocare  solet.  Vid.  Concil. 
Trull,  c.  1)7.  et  Balsamon.  et  Zonar.  in  loc. 

'*  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  nyilTO  TriinKavTa  t^s  Toty  iriTwif 
airro^idiaTpttiisTldirraiifov'  ij^apxaiov  i^ovv  HiiavKuXiiov 
Tutv  ItpSiV  Xoycdv  irap  avrolv  o-vycTWTov*  h  Koi  tic  ^/tav 
irapaTtiytTai. 

"  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  36.  Pantnnus  Stoic*  sect®  phi- 
losophus,  juxta  quandam  vetcrum  in  Alexandria  consuetudi- 
nem,  ubi  a  Marco  evangelista  semper  ecclesiastici  fuere 
doctores— — docuit  sub  severe  principe,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  "  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  19. 

••  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  '26 

>•  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  29. 

*  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  3.  c.  5. 
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by  Pappus,  says,'*  Arius  taught  in  the  same  school 
before  he  broached  his  heresy.  It  were  easy  to  re- 
count many  other  such  schools  at  Rome,  Ccesarea, 
Andoch,  &c.;  but  I  shall  hare  another  occasion  to 
speak  of  these,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  encou- 
ragement that  Christian  emperors  gave  to  schools 
of  learning  and  the  professors  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences :  what  has  here  been  suggested  upon  this 
head,  may  suffice  at  present  to  show  what  was  the 
office  of  the  catechist,  and  what  the  use  of  cateche- 
tical schools  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OP  THE  BCCLBSIECDICI   AND   DEFtiNSORES,  OR 
SYNDICS   OF  THE  CHtRCH. 

Another  office  which  will  deserve  to 
FiT«  wrti  of  (f«^    be  spoken  of  in  this  place,  because  it 

fmaom  noted,  two  *^  ,  ,11 

iTto^^wdT*"  ^**  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
managed  by  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
is  that  of  the  drfensares.  For  the  understanding  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  defen- 
sors. For  Gothofred  thinks  there  were  in  all  four 
sorts  of  them,  viz.  the  defeiuore$  seruUus,  defensore$ 
urbium,  defemores  ecclesiarum,  and  defeMores  pau- 
perum.  But  he  might  have  added  one  more,  which 
Ulpian*  calls,  defensorea  rerum  publicarum,  whose 
office  was,  to  be  a  sort  of  proctors  or  syndics  in 
managing  of  the  public  causes  of  that  corporation, 
or  company  of  tradesmen  to  which  they  belonged: 
which  sort  of  defensors  were  first  instituted  by 
Alexander  Severus,  as  Lampridiui^  tells  us  in  his 
Life.  The  dtfenaores  eivitatum,  or,  as  they  are  other- 
wise called,  defeniores  plebiSf  were  a  sort  of  tribunes 
of  the  people ;  one  of  their  chief  offices  being  to  de- 
fend the  poor  plebeians  against  the  insults  and  op- 
pressions of  the  great  and  wealthy  citizens.  Now, 
in  imitation  of  these,  I  presume,  the  ecclesiastical 
defensors  were  instituted,  as  both  their  name  and 
office  seems  plainly  to  imply. 

The  defensors  of  the   poor   had 
oithrd^fiimrM     much  thc  samc  employment  in  the 
church,  as  the  defenaores  plehis  had  in 
the  state :  for  if  any  of  the  poor,  or  virgins,  or  wi- 
dows belonging  to  the  church,  were  injured  or  op- 


pressed by  the  rich,  it  was  the  business  of  these 
defensors,  as  their  proctors  or  advocates,  to  see 
them  righted,  and  to  solicit  the  magistrate  that  they  i 
might  have  justice  done  them.  Tlus  is  evident  from 
the  decree  made  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage, 
anno  401,  which  is  also  inserted  into  the  African 
Code,  and  is  to  this  purpose :  That'  forasmuch  as 
the  church  was  incessantly  wearied  with  the  com- 
plaints and  afflictions  of  the  poor,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  upon  by  them  in  council,  that  the  empe- 
rors should  be  petitioned  to  allow  defensors  to  be 
chosen  for  them  by  the  procurement  and  approba- 
tion of  the  bishops,  that  they  might  defend  them 
from  the  power  and  t3rranny  of  the  rich. 

As  to  the  other  sort  of  defensors,  g^  j^  / 
called  deferuores  ecclesi€e,  (whom  I  .,SLS!M5fSJ 
speak  of  separately,  because  Gothofred  "^  '«»»««»«*• 
makes  a  distinction  between  them,  though  others 
take  them  to  be  the  same,)  their  office  did  as  plainly 
resemble  that  of  the  other  sort  of  civil  defensors, 
called  defensores  rerum  pubUcarum,  For  as  those 
were  the  proctors  and  syndics  of  their  respective 
companies,  to  manage  the  public  concerns  of  their 
societies  at  law  upon  all  emergent  occasions;  so 
these  did  the  same  for  the  church,  whose  sjrndics 
they  were,  being  employed  to  solicit  the  cause  of 
the  church,  or  any  single  ecclesiastic,  when  they 
were  injured  or  oppressed,  and  had  occasion  for  re- 
dress in  a  civil  court ;  or  if  they  were  not  remedied 
there,  they  were  to  address  the  emperors  themselves 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  procure  a  particular 
precept  in  her  favour.  Thus  Possidius^  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  St  Austin,  that  when  the  Circxuncel- 
lions,  in  their  mad  zeal,  had  plundered  and  slain 
some  of  the  cathoUc  clergy,  the  defensor  of  the 
church  prosecuted  them  at  law  for  the  fact,  that  the 
peace  of  the  church  might  no  more  be  disturbed  or 
impeded.  In  like  manner,  we  read  in  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,*  that  it  being  a  thing  against  the 
imperial  laws  for  any  layman  to  impose  a  secular 
office  upon  a  clergyman  $  if  any  such  injury  was 
offered  to  the  church,  it  is  said,  the  affix>nt  might  be 
redressed,  if  the  defensors  of  the  church  did  not 
fail  in  their  duty.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  defensors  to  see  the  rights 
of  the  church,  that  were  settled  upon  her  by  law, 
truly  maintained ;  and  if  any  encroachments  were 
made  upon  them,  they  were  to  prosecute  the  ag- 
gressors and  invaders  before  the  magistrates,  and 
execute  the  sentence  which  they  gave  in  favour  of 


"  Synodicon  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  14M. 

1  Digest,  lib.  49.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  1. 

'  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alexand.  Corpora  ononium  constituit,  vi- 
nariorum,  lupinariorum,  caligariorum,  et  omuino  oinDium 
artium :  hisque  ex  sese  defensores  dediL 

*  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  9.  Ab  imperatoribus  universis  visum 
est  postuIaDdum,  propter  afflictionem  pauperum,  quorum 
molestiis  sine  intermissione  fatigatur  ecclesia,  ut  defensores 
eis,  adversus  potentias  divitum,  cum  episcoponim  provisiooe 


delegentur.    Vid.  Cod.  Bccles.  Afr.  can.  75. 

*  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  12.  De  qua  re,  ne  pacts  ecclesia* 
amplius  impediretur  profectus,  defensor  ecclesiae  inter  leges 
non  siluit,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  1.  c.  9.  Ipsis  non  liceat  clericos  nostrtis 
eligere  apothecarios  vel  ratiocinatores.— Quod  si  injuria  con- 
stitutionis  imperatoriae  clericos  inquietandos  putaverint,  si 
defensio  ecclesiastica  nos  non  deridet,  pudor  publicuf  Yin> 
dicabitur. 
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the  church.  It  is  further  observable  from  a  law  of 
AreadiuB  and  Honorius,  recited  in  the  next  para- 
graph, that  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  likewise 
to  make  application  to  the  emperors,  and  bring  their 
mandate  to  the  inferior  judges,  when  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  justice  done  them.  By  a  canon  of 
the  cooncil  of  Chalcedon,  defensors  are  also  em- 
powered to  admonish  such  idle  monks  and  clerks  as 
lesorted  to  the  royal  city  Constantinople,  without 
any  licence  or  commission  from  their  bishop ;  and 
if  afier  admonition  they  continued  still  to  loiter 
there,  the  same  defensors  were  to  expel  them  thence 
by  force,*  and  cause  them  to  return  to  their  own 
habitation.  It  appears  also,  from  Justinian's  laws,' 
that  the  defensors,  together  with  the  ceconami^  were 
made  a  sort  of  superintendents  over  the  oopiaUBf  or 
great  body  of  deans,  whose  business  was  to  attend 
at  fimerals,  as  has  been  showed  before :  the  defen- 
son  were  charged  with  the  care  of  these,  both  in 
leference  to  their  revenues  and  persons.  They  were 
likewise  to  make  inquiry,  whether  every  clerk  be- 
kmging  to  the  church  carefidly  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
dinreh,  and  to  inform  the  bishop  of  such  as  neg- 
lected, that  they  might  be  proceeded  against  with 
eoelesiaatical  censures."  These  were  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  offices  of  the  defensors  in  the  {Himitive 
diitrch :  for  as  to  any  spiritual  power  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy,  they  had  none ;  nor  were  they  as 
jH  admitted  to  hear  criminal  causes,  great  or  little, 
in  the  bishop's  name;  but  these  things  were  devolved 
upon  them  in  latter  ages,  as  Morinus*  shows  at 
Ifurge  in  a  long  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  to 
which  I  refer  the  inquisitive  reader,  contenting  my- 
lelf  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  defensor's  office 
and  power,  as  I  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  ages 
next  after  their  institution. 

The  next  inquiry  must  be  into  their 
oriMrvi^cT.  quality,  whether  they  were  of  the 
*«*^"i*  •»  1^  clergy  or  laity  ?  For  learned  men  are 
toot  agreed  about  this.  Petavius  '•  says 
tfiey  were  always  laymen.  But  Morinus"  and  60- 
thofied,**  with  much  better  reason,  assert  the  con- 
trary, that  at  first  they  were  generally  chosen  out 
of  the  dttgy^  till»  for  some  particular  reasons,  it 
was  thought  most  proper  to  have  advocates  at  law 


to  discharge  this  office  in  the  African  churches. 
This  change  was  made  about  the  year  407,  when 
the  African  fathers,  in  the  council  of  Carthage," 
petitioned  the  emperor  Honorius,  that  he  would 
give  them  leave  to  choose  their  defensors  out  of  the 
acholasticit  or  advocates  at  law,  who  were  actually 
concerned  in  pleading  of  causes ;  that  so  they  who 
took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  churches,  might 
have  the  same  liberty  as  the  provincial  priests  were 
used  to  have,  to  go,  upon  necessary  occasion,  into 
the  judges'  consistory,  or  council-chamber  behind 
the  veil,  and  there  suggest  what  they  thought  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  own  cause,  or  obviate  the 
plots  of  their  adversaries.  In  answer  to  this  petition, 
Honorius  shortly  after  published  a  law,  wherein 
he  granted  them  liberty  to  make  use  of  such  advo- 
cates for  their  defensors  as  they  desired :  for  he  de- 
creed," that  whatever  privileges  were  specially 
obtained  of  the  emperor,  relating  to  the  church, 
should  be  intimated  to  the  judges,  and  executed, 
non  per  cororuUoSf  not  by  clergymen,  as  Gothofred 
rightly  explains  it,  but  by  advocates  at  law.  So 
that  now  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  the  de- 
fensors should  be  of  the  clergy,  but  the  office  was 
frequently  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Which 
is  further  evident  frx)m  an  epistle  of  Pope  Zosimus, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time :  for  he  says,"  the 
defensors  of  the  church  were  chosen  out  of  the 
laity,  and  might  afterward,  if  they  were  deserving, 
be  ordained  among  the  clergy.  Yet  after  tins  we 
find  the  defensors  in  some  places  continued  still  to 
be  of  the  clergy.  For  Morinus  shows,  that  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  there  is 
frequent  mention  made  of  one  John,  a  presbyter 
and  defensor  ;*'  as  also  in  many  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  defensors  of  the  Roman  church  are 
said  to  be  of  the  clergy :  to  which  I  shall  add  a 
fragment  of  Theodorus  Lector  taken  out  of  Damas- 
cen,"  which  speaks  of  one  John,  as  both  deacon 
and  defensor  of  the  church  of  St  Stephen  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  time  of  Anastasius  the  emperor, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  against  Petavius, 
that  the  defensors  were  sometimes  chosen  out  of 
the  clergy,  and  not  always  made  of  advocates  or 
laymen. 


*CSonc.   Chalced.  c.  23.    'Aicorrac  ain-iiv  SiA  tS  aiiTH 
Uiitcm  iic/laXXca^ai,  xal  r^t  Uin  KoraXafi^aviiv  TOtrnv. 
'  JartiB.  KoveL  59. 

•  Cod.  iiutiD.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  n.  10. 

*  Morin.  de  Ordinal.  Eccles.  par.  3.  Exercit  16.  c.  7. 
**  PeUv.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Hsr.  72.  n.  10. 

"  Mono.  ibid.  Bxerc.  16.  c.  6.  n.  16. 

B  Gothofred.  Not.  in  God.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc. 
Le|r..38. 

"  ConciL  African,  vulgo  dictum,  can.  64.  Placuit  ut 
petant  legati  a  glorioiustimis  imperatoribus,  ut  dent  faculta- 
tern  defensores  constituendi  scholaiticoe,  qui  in  actu  lunt, 
rel  ia  munere  defensionis  causarum,  ut  more  lacerdotum 
pniTinciaB,  iidem  ipsi  qui  defensionein  ecclesiarum  suscepe- 
fiat,  babemot  facultatem  pro  negotiit  ecclesiarum,  quotiei 


necessitas  flagitaverit,  vel  ad  obsistendum  obrepentibus,  vel 
ad  necessaria  suggerenda,  ingredt  judicum  secretaria.  Vid. 
Cod.  can.  Afr.  Gr.  Lat  c.  97.  et  Concil  Milevitan.  c.  16,  to 
the  same  purpose. 

i«  Cod.Th.  lib.  16.Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  38.  Ut  quaecunque 
de  nobis  ad  ecclesiam  tantum  pertinentia,  specialiter  fuerint 
impetrala,  non  per  coronatos,  sed  ab  advocatis,  eorum  ar- 
bitratu,  et  judicibus  innotescant,  et  sortiantur  effectum.  &c. 

"  Zosim.  Ep.  1.  c.  3.  Defensores  eccleaiaj,  qui  ex  laicis 
fiunt,  supradicta  observatione  teueautur,  si  meruerint  esse  in 
ordine  clericat(is. 

>•  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  1. 

>'  Vid.  Damascen.  Orat  3.  de  Imagin.  p.  799.  et  Frag- 
ment. Theodor.  Lector,  edit,  a  Vales,  p.  583.  Iw^vinjv  di- 
OKOvof  KcH  lKiiK09  tS  •vayS*  oUu  £rc(^^i/it,  &c. 
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I  must  not  omit  to  acquaint  the 

The>KA,Koi  and    rcadcF,  that  what  the  Latins  call  de- 

imo^Tfbe'tei    fensoreSf  the  Greek  church  commonly 

Ui«  Mime  with  the      "^  i  •    i. 

ttoX°"iJ'^^'  ^^  Muol  and  UKkfitruKOucoi,  which 
signify  tlie  same  as  defensors;  though 
Gothofred,"  without  any  just  reason,  niakes  a  differ- 
ence between  them :  for  not  only  their  offices  and 
powers  are  described  to  be  the  same,  but  also  when- 
ever the  Greeks  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Latin  defensors,  they  give  them  the  name  of  Mueot, 
as  may  be  seen  either  in  the  Code  of  the  African 
church**  published  by  Justellus,  or  that  which  the 
Greeks  commonly  call  the  council  of  Carthage,  pub- 
lished by  Ehinger,*  and  Dr.  Beverege"  in  the  Pan- 
dects. But  whether  irpovdrfK  be  another  Greek 
name  for  a  defensor,  is  not  so  certain.  The  word 
is  only  found  once  used  by  Epiphanius,"  who  speak- 
ing of  one  Cyriacus,  styles  him  Kvptaiebq  wpo^drtiQ, 
which  Petavius  renders,  Cyriacus  defensor.  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  had  some  office  in  the  church, 
because  he  is  joined  in  the  subscription  of  a  letter 
with  the  clergy,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
and  readers :  but  whether  that  be  a  sufficient  reason 
to  make  him  a  defensor,  I  must  leave  the  judicious 
reader  to  determine. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be 

chuieeiion  and    rcsolvcd  bcforc  I  dismiss  this  subject ; 

Mine  in  the  primi.   that  Is,  whethcT  choiticellors  and  de- 

tive  church.  ' 

fensors  were  the  same  in  the  primitive 
church  ?  In  answer  to  which  I  say,  it  is  very  plain 
they  were  not :  because  the  first  time  we  find  any 
mention  of  the  office  of  chancellors  in  the  church, 
they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Ic^icoi  or 
defensors ;  and  that  is  in  the  Novel  of  Herachus, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  where, 
determining  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  officers 
that  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  great  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  says,  there  should  be  two  syncelli, 
twelve  chancellors,"  ten  defensors,  twelve  refer- 
endaries, forty  notaries,  and  twelve  sceuophylaces, 
whereof  four  to  be  presbyters,  six  deacons,  and  two 
readers.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  the 
office  of  these  chancellors  was  at  that  time ;  but  it 
is  very  evident,  however,  from  this,  that  they  were 
not  the  same  with  the  defensors.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  know  that  the  caned- 
larii  in  the  civil  courts  were  not  judges,  but  officers 
attending  the  judge  in  an  inferior  station :  which 
appears  evidently  from  a  title  in  both  the  Theo- 
dosian  and  Justinian  Code,**  De  adsessoribua  et 
domeatids  et  canceUariis  judicum.  Hottoman  and  Ac- 
cursius  take  them  for  actuaries  or  notaries ;  but  Go- 
thofred,  in  his  learned  Notes  "  upon  the  Theodosian 


Code,  proves  at  large  out  of  Cassiodore  and  Agathias, 
that  they  were  the  cuttodes  aecreiarii,  the  guards  of 
the  judges'  consistory,  and  called  canceUarii  because 
they  stood  ad  cancettos,  at  the  rails  or  barriers  which 
separated  the  aecretum  from  the  rest  of  the  court 
So  that  their  office  then  was  not  to  sit  as  judges  or 
assessors,  but  only  to  attend  the  judge,  and  keep 
peace  and  good  order  under  him.  And  if  tliis  was 
the  condition  of  the  canceUarii  in  the  state,  it  is 
probable  they  had  some  such  office  in  the  church 
in  the  time  of  Herachus,  who  first  mentions  them ; 
but  what  that  office  was  I  am  not  able  to  determine 
any  fruther,  save  only  that  it  was  not  the  same  with 
that  of  the  defensors  of  the  church. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  whether  the 
office  of  our  modem  chancellors  has 


Whrth<T  the  it- 


any  relation  or  resemblance  to  that  of  SJ1Sdi?ihiIi-*' 
defensors   in   the  ancient    church  ? 
There  are  some  learned  men  who  make  them  alto- 
gether the  same.    Bishop  Beverege  derives  the  au- 
thority of  them  both  from  the  same  fountain.     For 
he  says"  the  defensors  heard  and  determined  causes 
in  the  bishop's  name ;  and  those  not  only  that  re- 
lated to  the  poor,  who  sought  the  patronage  of  the 
church ;  but  also  when  presbyters  and  deacons  had 
any  controversy  with  any  other,  whether  of  the 
clergy  or  laity,  they  might  bring  their  action  before 
the  irpwrlr^Mcoc  or  defensor.    Whence  he  concludes, 
that  chancellors  of  later  ages  are  the  very  same 
ecclesiastical  officials,  as  the  defensors  of  the  primi- 
tive church.    It  were  to  be  wished  that  that  learned 
person  had  given  us  ancient  records  for  that  power 
wdich  he  ascribes  to  the  old  defensors;  for  then 
they  would  have  looked  more  like  chancellors  under 
another  name :  but  indeed  the  authorities  he  alleges 
are  all  modem,  such  as  Papias's  Glossary,  and 
Balsamon's  Meditata,  and  the  catalogues  of  officials 
in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  which  were  written 
several  ages  after  the  first  institution  of  defensors, 
and  in  times  when  the  protecdictts  among  the  Greeks 
was  become  an  officer  of  great  authority  and  power- 
So  that  though  the  power  of  chancellors  might  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mikm  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  yet  that  it  was  altogether  the  same 
with  the  ancient  defensors,  seems  not  hitherto  to 
be  solidly  proved ;  since  the  business  of  the  ancient 
defensors,  was  not  to  do  the  office  of  judges,  but  of 
advocates  at  law,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
and  the  hberties  of  the  church,  against  all  aggress- 
ors and  invaders.    But  if  any  can  show  from  an- 
cient records,  that  the  defensors  had  a  larger  power, 
he  will  very  much  oblige  the  world  i^ith  such  a 
discovery :  in  the  mean  time  the  reader  will  pardon 


"  Gothofrcd.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  38. 

••  Cod.  Can.  Eccles  Afr.  c.  75  et  97. 

»  Concil.  Carthag.  Gr.  ap.  Ehinj^er.  c.  76  et  99. 

«'  Cone.  Carth.  ap.  Bevercg.  c.  78  et  100. 

•*  Epiph.  H«r.  72.  Marcel,  n.  10. 

"  Heracl.  Novel.  2.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  I 


p.  79.    KayKiXapifiut  Sk  th  (/3*  IkHkow  cI«  1. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  I.  Tit.  12,  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  51. 

»  Gothofred,  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  1.  Tit  12.  de  Adses- 
sorib.  Leg.  3. 

•  Bevereg.  Not.  in  can.  23.  Concil.  Chalced. 
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me  for  not  ascribing  to  them  greater  powers  than  I 
had  authority  to  do.  The  matter  is  curious,  and 
may  exercise  the  pens  of  learned  men,  and  be  the 
sul^ect  of  further  disquisition  and  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE   (ECONOMI. 

In  the  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
flatirt^b>~th«foaith  centuries  we  frequently  meet  with  an 
SS"Jthri?hS    officer  in  the  church,  styled  by  the 

Greeks'  oUovSfiog,  and  by  the  Latins' 
,  or  prapasitus  domus^  as  it  is  in  St  Austin." 
His  office  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
diocese  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop.  For 
anciently,  as  I  have  i^owed  elsewhere,^  the  whole 
rerenue  of  the  church  was  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  to  be  divided  among  the  clergy  and 
poor  of  the  church  by  his  direction  and  appoint- 
ment: and  in  managing  this  al&ir  he  commonly 
made  use  of  his  archdeacon,  as  a  proper  assistant 
to  ease  himself  of  the  great  burden  and  encum- 
brance of  it  Bat  upon  the  general  conversion  of 
heathens,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of 
every  diocese  and  church  revenues,  both  the  bi- 
shop and  his  archdeacon  had  business  enough  of 
another  nature  to  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time ;  and  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute 
officers  on  purpose,  and  set  them  over  this  afi^r, 
under  the  name  of  ceconomi,  or  stewards  of  the 
church.  Morinus'  thinks  they  were  instituted  to 
avoid  suspicion ;  and  in  some  churches  there  is  no 
qoestion  but  it  was  so :  for  in  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  council  of  Tyre,  anno  448,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  acts  of  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon,' 
we  find  that  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  being  accused 
by  some  of  his  clergy  for  embezzling  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  is  obliged  to  promise,  that  for  the 
Ibtiire  the  revenues  should  be  managed  by  cuconomi, 
or  stewards,  chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  church  of  Antioch.  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  but  the  like  accusation  being  brought 
against  Bioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
eouncQ  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  reason  that  moved 
diat  coandl  to  make  a  general  decree  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  forasmuch  as  they  were  informed,  that  in 
tome  churches  the  bishops  alone  administered  the 


ecclesiastical  revenues,  without  any  stewards,  they 
now  ordained,  that  every  church  having  a  bishop, 
should  also  have  a  steward  of  her  own  clergy,*  to 
manage  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  the  direction 
of  the  bishop ;  that  so  there  might  be  witnesses  of 
the  right  administration  of  them;  and  by  that 
means  neither  the  church's  goods  be  embezzled 
nor  any  scandal  or  reproach  brought  upon  the 
priesthood.  But  then  I  cannot  think  this  was 
the  case  of  all  churches.  For  these  canons  were 
made  plainly  against  such  bishops  as  managed  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  dfi&prvpoij  as  the  canon 
words  it,  without  either  archdeacon  or  oscon&mus  to 
attest  the  fidelity  of  their  management :  but  in  such 
churches  where  bishops  took  the  assistance  of  their 
archdeacon,  this  could  not  be  the  reason  for  setting 
up  the  office  of  the  ceamomuSf  because  suspicion  of 
mismanagement  was  provided  against  as  well  by 
the  testimony  of  an  archdeacon,  as  any  other  officer 
that  could  be  appointed.  And  therefore  I  have 
assigned  a  more  general,  and,  as  I  take  it,  a  truer 
reason  for  the  institution  of  this  office  in  the  church. 

And  that  which  further  confirms 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  cBconomi,  as  kiwmytohe ouma 
well  as  the  archdeacons,  were  always 
to  be  chosen  out  of  the  clergy.  For  so  those  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Tyre  and  Chalcedon,  already 
cited,  plainly  direct  And  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  constant  practice 
of  the  church.  We  find  in  the  acts  of  the  coimcil 
of  Ephesus,"  which  are  inserted  also  into  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  one  Charisius  styled  both  presby- 
ter and  (BconomuB  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia. 
And  Liberatus*  speaks  of  one  John,  who  was  cseo- 
nomus  of  Alexandria,  and  presbyter  of  Tabennesus, 
a  region  belonging  to  Alexandria.  Possidius  tells 
us,  in  the  Life  of  St  Austin,**  that  he  always  made 
one  of  his  clergy  the  propositus  domuSf  as  he  calls 
him,  whose  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  church 
revenues,  and  give  an  account  of  what  he  received 
and  expended,  when  it  was  demanded  of  him.  And 
to  the  same  purpose  Socrates"  says  of  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  having  advanced  two 
monks  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  he  made  them 
the  (Bconomi  of  the  church.  So  that  it  was  both 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  church  to  take  the  cbco- 
nami  out  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and  we  never  meet 
with  any  instance  or  order  to  the  contrary.  Which 
argues  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  for  devolving  this 
office  upon  them,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 


>  Vid.  Cone.  Chalc«d.  c.  %  25,  26. 

<  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  16.  *  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24. 

*  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  6. 

*  Morin.  de  Ordiaat.  Eccl.  par.  3.  Exerc.  16.  c.  5.  d.  3. 
Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  9. 

*  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  26.  iSo^tif  iravav  iKKX^vlav  itrifrKO' 

To#  IxovvaVf  $au  oiKovofiov  •X***'  ^'^  '*'*'*'  ^^*^ou  kXti^ov. 

to-rc  ^Ji  afidpTVpov  ilvai  Ttiv  ohcovofiiav  t^«  CK-fcXt}(r/af ,  &c. 

*  Cooc.  Epbes.  iu  Act.  1.    Cone.  Chalced.  t.  4.  p.  292. 
Ghariiiui  presbyter  et  oBConomus  Philadelphiie. 


*  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  16.  Johannes  ex  cDconomo  factus 
presbyter  Tabennesiotes.—Factusque  est  iterum  oeconomua, 
habens  causas  omnium  ecclesiarum. 

"  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  24.  Domus  ecclesise  ciiram,  om- 
nemque  substautiam  ad  vices  valentioribus  clericis  delega- 
bat  et  credebat:  nunquam  clavem,  nunquam  annulum  in 
mann  habens,  sed  ab  eisdem  domus  preepositis  cuncta  et 
accepta  et  erogata  notabantur. 

"  Socrat:  lib.  6.  c.  7.  ti/v  oUovofitaif  iic<cXt|(rfav  avToU 
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arcndeacons,  was  no  other  than  that  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  business  the  archdeacons  now  could 
not  so  well  attend  it 

g^^  ^  What  the  office  itself  was,  appears 

eii!?S^thJ^^  from  what  has  already  been  said:  to 

i^i^tS^riSSi  which  I  shall  only  add  one  thing: 

um  bbhopric      ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  authority  of  the  council  of 

Chalcedon  *'  the  cBconomus  was  to  continue  in  his 
office  during  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  and  to 
look  after  the  income  of  the  church,  that  it  might 
be  preserved  safe  for  the  succeeding  bishop.  Which 
canon  some  not  improbably  think  was  designed  to 
prevent  delays  in  filling  of  vacant  sees ;  that  no  me- 
tropolitan, or  interventor,  imder  whose  care  the 
vacant  church  was,  might  lie  imder  any  temptation 
to  defer  the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  in  hopes  of 
enriching  himself  from  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
but  whether  this  was  the  reason  or  not,  it  certainly 
argues  that  these  men  were  generally  persons  of 
extraordinary  credit  and  worth,  since  the  church 
could  securely  repose  so  great  a  confidence  in  them, 
g^^  ^  And  indeed  all  imaginable  care  was 

eJg^lSid'i?*  taken  m  their  election,  that  they 
the  ciioioe  of  th«m.  ^y^^^^  Y)e  pcrsous  of  such  a  character. 
To  which  purpose  some  canons  required,  that  they 
should  be  chosen  by  all  the  clergy ;  as  particularly 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,"  in  his  canonical 
epistle,  gives  a  direction  in  that  case.  Which  pro- 
vision was  but  reasonable :  for  since  all  th^  clergy 
had  a  common  concern  in  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  were  their  livelihood  and  subsistence, 
it  was  fit  the  asconomtu,  to  whose  care  the  revenues 
were  committed,  should  be  chosen  by  common  con- 
sent, that  he  might  be  a  person  without  exception, 
and  no  one  have  reason  to  complain  that  he  was 
injured  or  defrauded  of  his  dividend  or  portion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A   BRIEF    ACCOUNT  OP   SOME  OTHER    INFERIOR   OF- 
FICERS IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Sect  1.  Beside  the  officers  already  mention- 
^^t^o^'SSSS-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  fourth  and  fifth 
•*^*  century  some  few  others,  whose  names 

are  not  very  commonly  met  with,  and  therefore  I 
shall  but  just  hint  the  signification  of  them,  and 
not  spend  time  in  any  curious  inquiries  about  their 
offices  and  employments.  The  same  canon'  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  speaks  of  the  ceconomus 
and  defensor,  mentions  also  another  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  who  is  styled  va^novdpto^  in  the 


language  of  that  council.  But  the  translators  and 
critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  ancient  translation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  ren- 
ders it  mafmonaritts,  and  explains  that  in  a  marginal 
reading  by  ostianus,  or  door-keeper  of  the  church. 
And  indeed  this  was  the  office  of  the  mansiotiartus 
in  the  Roman  chvu*ch  about  the  time  when  Dio- 
nysius Exiguus  lived.  For  Gregory  the  Great,  not 
long  after,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,*  speaking  of 
Abundius  mansumaritUf  gives  him  also  the  title  of 
custos  eccksue ;  and  in  another  dialogue  he  makes  it 
the  office  of  the  mansionaritu*  to  light  the  lamps  or 
candles  of  the  church.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  best  learned  of  the  modem  critics  give  another 
sense  of  the  Greek  name  wapafiovdpioQ,  Justellus* 
explains  it  by  viUicus,  a  bailiff,  or  steward  of  the 
lands.  Bishop  Beverege*  styles  him  rerum  eccle- 
natUcarum  administrator,  which  is  the  same.  And 
their  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Gothofred,  Cujacius, 
Suicerus,  Vossius,  and  many  others,  whose  judg- 
ment in  the  case  may  be  sufficient  to  decide  the 
controversy,  till  the  reader  sees  better  reason  other- 
wise to  determine  him. 

The  civil  law  takes  notice  of  an- 
other sort  of  officov,  who  are  called     cHth*eut9d*m 
eusMes  eedeMrum,  and  custodes  loco-  cwu^e^  /«' 


rum  sanctorum ;  which,  though  some  ^*^  JJS** 
writers  confound  together,  yet  Gotho- 
fr*ed  makes  a  distinction  between  them.  The  cu$- 
todea  aeclenarum  were  either  the  same  with  the  ati- 
ariif  or  order  of  door-keepers,  or  else  with  those  called 
ieniores  ecclesiaf  which,  as  I  have  showed*  in  an- 
other place,  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
our  churchwardens  and  vestry-men.  But  the  cu«- 
todes  locorum  $anetorum  were  the  keepers  of  those 
particular  places  in  Palestine,  which,  if  Gothofred 
judge  right,  had  more  peculiarly  the  title  of  looa 
sancta,  holy  places,  because  they  were  a  sort  of  me- 
morials of  our  Saviour;  such  as  Bethlehem,  the 
place  of  his  nativity ;  and  Mount  Golgotha,  the 
place  of  his  crucifixion ;  and  his  grave  or  mona- 
ment,  which  was  the  place  of  his  resurrection ;  and 
Mount  Olivet,  the  place  of  his  ascension.  These 
places  were  frequently  visited  by  Christians  in 
those  ages,  as  appears  from  ^usebius,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  St  Jerom,  and  several  others,  whom  the 
reader,  that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find 
quoted  by  Gothofred,'  who  maintains,  that  upon 
that  very  accoimt  those  places  had  a  sort  of  guardians 
or  keepers  assigned  them,  under  the  title  of  eudodet 
locorum  sanctorum.  But  however  this  matter  be,  it 
is  certain  they  had  such  an  employment  in  the 
church  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  reputed  a  re- 
ligious service ;  and  accordingly  they  were  entitled 


I'CoDcil.  Cbalced.  c.  25. 

"  Theophil.  can.  9.  ap.  Bcvercg.  Pandect,  t.  2.  p.  173. 
yvufirf  Trairrdi  ItpaTiitt  oIkouoiiov  dn-oittyQnvaiy  &c. 
>  ConciL  Cbalced.  c.  2.        '  Greg.  M.  Dial.  iU).  3.  c.  25. 
'  lb.  Dial.  lib.  1.  c.  5.    ContianUus  mansionariui  omnes 


lampades  eccleftiae  implevit  aqua,  &c. 

*  Justel.  Bibliotbec.  Jur.  Canon.  L  1.  p.  91. 

*  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Cone.  Cbalced.  c.  2. 
•Book  II.  cbap.  19.  sect.  19. 

»  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  25. 
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to  the  same  privilege*  as  the  ecclesiastics  had,  to  be 
exemi^t  from  personal  tribute  in  regard  to  this  their 
employment,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  by  whom  this  immunity  was  granted 
them. 

g,^  j^  Next  to  these,  for  the  simiUtude  of 

fa^^^SSE^  the  name  and  oflice,  I  mention  the 
*"***  seeuaphf/laces,  or,  as  they  were  other- 

vise  called,  KtmriKimv  ^^Xaccc,  keepers  of  the  KHfitiXiaf 
that  is,  the  sacred  vessels,  utensils,  and  such  pre- 
cious things  as  were  laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository 
of  the  church.  This  was  conmionly  some  presby- 
ter: for  Theodonis  Lector*  says,  Macedonius  was 
both  presbyter  and  aceuopkylax  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople;  and  Sozomen^  before  him,  speak- 
ing of  the  famous  Theodore,  presbyter  of  Andooh, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  JuUan, 
styles  him  ^vkaxa  nhf  tui^iiKuavi  keeper  of  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  says,  he  was  put  to  death  because  he 
would  not  dehver  up  what  he  had  under  his  custo- 
dy to  the  persecutors.  It  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  this  officer  also  the  name  of  chariophylaz  and 
cu8to9  arehtwrum,  because  the  rolls  and  archives 
are  reckoned  part  of  the  sacred  repository  of  the 
church.  Whence  Suicerus"  observes,  that  in  Pho- 
tius  the  names  aceuopkylax  and  chariophylax  are 
given  to  the  same  person.  But  I  must  note,  that 
the  modem  Greeks  have  a  little  changed  this  office, 
and  added  a  power  to  it  which  did  not  belong  to  it 
in  the  primitive  church.  For  now,  as  Balsamon  ** 
informs  us,  the  chariophylax  acts  as  the  patriarch's 
substitute,  excommunicating,  censuring,  and  licens- 
ing the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and 
sits  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  under  the  patri- 
aich  in  many  other  cases  relating  to  the  church, 
which  are  things  we  do  not  find  belonging  to  the 
office  of  a  9ceuophylax  in  the  primitive  ages. 

saiL  4.  Epiphanius  takes  notice  of  another 

tZSa^SHv^  sort  of  officers  in  the  church,  to  whom 
"*■  he  gives  the  name'*  of  ipfAtiptvrai,  in- 

terpreters, and  says,  their  office  was  to  render  one 
language  into  another  as  there  was  occasion,  both 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  homilies  that 
vere  made  to  the  people.  That  there  was  such  an 
office  in  the  church  appears  further  from  the  Passion 
of  Procopius  the  martyr,  published  by  Valesius," 
where  it  is  said,  that  Procopius  had  three  offices  in 
the  church  of  Scythopolis,  he  was  reader,  exorcist, 
aad  interpreter  of  the  Syriac  tongue.    I  conceive 


the  office  was  chiefly  in  such  churches  where  the 
people  spake  different  languages,  as  in  the  churches 
of  Palestine,  where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac 
and  others  Greek,  and  in  the  churches  of  Africa* 
where  some  spake  Latin  and  others  Punic.  In  such 
churches  there  was  occasion  for  an  interpreter,  that 
those  who  understood  not  the  language  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  the  homiUes  preached, 
might  receive  edification  by  having  them  imme- 
diately rendered  into  a  tongue  which  they  did  un- 
derstand. So  far  was  the  primitive  church  from 
encouraging  ignorance,  by  locking  up  the  Scrip- 
tures in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  she  not  only 
translated  them  into  all  languages,  but  also  ap- 
pointed a  standing  office  of  interpreters,  who  were 
viva  voce  to  make  men  understand  what  was  read, 
and  not  sujQfer  them  to  be  barbarians  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  a  tyranny  that  was  unknown  to 
former  ages ! 

Another  office,  that  must  not  wholly  ^^  ^ 
be  passed  over  whilst  we  are  upon  otthtnotmnt. 
this  head,  is  that  of  the  notarit,  or  exceptores,  as  the 
Latins  called  them;  who  are  the  same  that  the 
Greeks  call  6lvypd^  or  raxvypd^,  from  their  writ- 
ing short-hand  by  characters,  which  was  necessary 
in  the  service  they  were  chiefly  employed  in.  For 
the  first  use  of  them  was  to  take  in  writing  the  whole 
process  of  the  heathen  judges  against  the  Christian 
martyrs,  and  minutely  to  describe  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  their  examination  and  passion ;  what 
questions  were  put  to  them ;  what  answers  they 
made;  and  whatever  passed  during  the  time  of 
their  trial  and  sufllering.  Whence  such  descriptions 
were  called  yesta  martyrum,  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Martyrs ;  which  were  the  original  ac- 
counts which  every  church  preserved  of  her  own 
martyrs.  The  first  institution  of  these  notaru  into 
a  standing  office  at  Rome,  Bishop  Pearson"  and 
some  other  learned  persons  think,  was  under  Fabian 
in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution.  For  in  one 
of  the  most  ancient  catalogues "  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Fabian  is  said  to  have  appointed  seven  sub- 
deacons  to  inspect  the  seven  notaries,  and  see  that 
they  faithfully  collected  the  acts  of  the  martyrs. 
But  though  it  was  no  standing  office  before,  yet 
the  thing  itself  was  always  done  by  some  persons 
fitly  quahfied  for  the  work ;  as  appears  from  the 
ancient  acts  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  several 
others,  which  were  written  before  Fabian  is  said  to 


•Cod.  Th.  lib-  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  26.  Univewoe 
qiH  conttitiierit  custodes  eoclesiarum  esse,  vel  sancioruin 
locoram,  ac  religiosis  obsequiis  deservire,  nullius  adtentati- 
oois  mofeatiam  suitiDere  decernimus.  Quis  enim  eos  capite 
ccMM  patiatur  esse  devinctos,  quos  necessario  iutelligit 
iupra  memorato  obsequio  inancipatos  ? 

*Tbeodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  ^  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

"  Soicer.  Tbesaur.  t  2.  p.  971. 

"  Balsam.  Not.  ad  can.  9.  Concil.  Nic.  2. 

"  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  2J.    ipfinvtvTal  yXmvvfi^  «U 


yXmaaav,  h  if  Taic  ivayvwvtaiVf  h  iv  'rati  irpotrofiiklaiv. 

"  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Pa- 
Isstin.  c.  1.  Ibi  ecclesiie  tria  ministeria  prssbebat :  unum  in 
legendi  officio,  alterum  in  Syri  interpretatione  sermonis,  et 
tertiiim  adversus  dsemones  manus  impositione  consummans. 

"  Pearson,  de  Succession.  Episc.  Rom.  Dissert.  1.  c.  4. 
n.  3.    FeU,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  \Z 

»•  Catalog.  Rom.  Pontif.  in  Fabian.  Hie  fecit  sex  vel 
septem  subdiaconos.  qui  septem  ootariis  imminerent,  ut 
gesta  martyrum  fideliter  colligerent. 
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have  instituted  public  and  standing  notaries  at 
Rome.  In  after  ages  these  notaries  were  also  em- 
ployed in  writing  the  acts  of  the  coimcils,  and 
taking  speeches  and  disputations,  and  whatever  else 
passed  in  synod.  Thus  Euscbius*'  notes  that  Mai- 
chion's  dispute  with  Paulus  Samosatensis  in  the 
council  of  Antioch  was  recorded  as  it  was  spoken, 
by  the  notaries  who  took  it  from  their  mouths : 
and  Socrates  says  the  same"  of  the  disputation  be- 
tween Basilius  Ancyranus  and  Photinus  in  the 
council  of  Sirmium.  We  read  also  of  a  sort  of  no- 
taries in  councils,  whose  office  was  to  recite  all  in- 
struments, allegations,  petitions,  or  whatever  else 
of  the  like  nature  was  to  be  offered  or  read  in 
counciL  And  these  were  commonly  deacons,  and 
sometimes  a  presbyter  was  the  chief  of  them,  and 
thereupon  styled  primicerius  notariorum ;  as  in  the 
acts  of  the  general  coimcils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon"  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Aetius,  dea- 
con and  notary,  and  Peter,  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
dria and  chief  of  the  notaries,/)nmu;ertW  notariorum. 
There  were  also  notaries  that  were  employed  to 
take  the  discourses  of  famous  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers from  their  mouths  :  by  which  means,  Socrates* 
observes,  many  of  St  Chrysostom's  sermons  were 
preserved,  and  some  of  Atticus  his  successor.  Bi- 
shops also  had  their  private  vfroypo^Ict  which  some 
call  notaries :  but  Valesius**  reckons  them  in  the 
quality  of  readers.  Whatever  they  were,  Athaniasius 
served  in  this  office,  as  viroyga^^,  imder  Alexander, 
and  Proclus  imder  Atticus,  as  Socrates  "  informs  us. 
The  curious  reader  perhaps  will  find 
several  other  of  these  lesser  offices, 
which  he  will  think  might  come  into 
this  catalogue :  but,  that  I  may  not  seem  too  minute 
in  small  matters,  I  will  only  add  one  office  more, 
which  is  that  of  the  apocrisarii,  or  reaponsales. 
These  were  a  sort  of  residents  in  the  imperial  city 
in  the  name  of  foreign  churches  and  bishops,  whose 
office  was  to  negociate  as  proctors  at  the  emperor's 
court,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  wherein  their 
principals  might  be  concerned.  The  institution  of 
the  office  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  not  long  after,  when  the  emperors  being 
become  Christians,  foreign  churches  had  more  oc- 
casion to  promote  their  suits  at  the  imperial  court 
than  formerly :  however,  we  find  it  established  by 
law  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  for  in  one  of  his 


oruw 

Hi,  or 


Novels  it  is  ordered,"  that  forasmuch  as  no  bishop 
was  to  be  long  absent  from  his  church  ^thout 
special  command  from  the  emperor,  if  therefore 
any  one  had  occasion  to  negociate  any  ecclesiastical 
cause  at  court,  he  should  prefer  his  petition  either 
by  the  apocriaarius  of  his  church,  whose  business 
was  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  prosecute 
her  af&irs ;  or  eke  by  the  (BconomuSf  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy  sent  on  purpose  to  signify  his  request 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  from  that  law,  that  these 
apocrisarii  were  of  the  clergy,  but  from  other  writ- 
ers we  may  easily  collect  it  For  Liberatus  says,^ 
AnatoUus,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  was  apocrisarius 
or  resident  for  Dioscorus  his  bishop  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  which  means  he  gained  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  being  chosen  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople upon  the  death  of  Flavian.  And  Evagrius" 
observes  the  same  of  Eutychius,  that  from  being 
apocriaarius  to  the  bishop  of  Amasia,  he  was  unme- 
diately  advanced  to  be  bishop  of  the  royal  city  after 
Mennas.  Which  seems  plainly  to  imply,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  clergy  before,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  promoted /ler  saltum.  I  must  further  observe, 
that  in  imitation  of  these  apocrisarii  in  the  church, 
almost  every  monastery  had  their  apocrisarii  like- 
wise, whose  business  was  not  to  reside  in  the  royal 
city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  act  as  proctors  for 
their  monastery,  or  any  inember  of  it,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  give  any  appearance  at  law  before 
the  bishop  under  whose  jiuisdiction  they  were. 
This  is  clear  from  another  of  Justinian's  Novels, 
which  requires  the  Ascetics  in  such  cases  to  an- 
swer by  their  apocrisarii  or  responsaks.^  And  these 
were  sometimes  also  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from 
the  acts  of  the  fifth  general  council,  where  one 
Theonas"  styles  himself  presbyter  and  apocrisarim 
of  the  Inonastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  Latin  trans- 
lator calls  him  amhasiator^  which  is  not  so  very 
proper,  yet  in  some  measure  expresses  the  thing: 
for,  as  Suicerus"  observes,  in  process  of  time  the 
emperors  also  gave  the  name  of  apocrisarii  to  their, 
own  ambassadors,  and  it  became  the  common  title 
of  every  legate  whatsoever.  Which  I  the  rather 
note,  that  the  reader  may  distinguish  these  thingit 
and  not  confound  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
of  the  name  apocrisarius  together.  And  thus 
of  the  inferior  orders  and  offices  of  the  deigy 
the  primitive  church. 


"  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  29.    lin<rrifittovfiiif»v  Taxvyp&<f>mif, 

**  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  30.  6]^uyp&ip»if  Tdv  <f>»ydt  airr&v 
ypa<p6»Tt0v. 

>*  Concil.  Ephes.  Act.  1.  in  Actione  1.  Concil.  Chalced.  t. 
4.  p.  292. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  4.   It.  lib.  7.  c.  2.  «  Vales.  Not 

in  Socr.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  «  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17  et  41. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  2.  Sancimus,  si  quando  propter 
ecclesiaiticam  occasionem  inciderit  necessitaa,  banc  aut 
per  eos  qui  res  agunt  sanctarum  ecciesiarum  (quos  apocri- 
sarios  vocant)  aut  per  aliquos  clericos  hue  destinatos,  aut 


oeconomos  suos  notam  imperio  facere,  &c. 

**  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  12.    Ordinatus  est  pro  eo  {f^\ 
viano)  Anatolius  diaconus,  qui  fuit  Constantinopoli  ap 
sarius  Dioscori. 

"  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  38.  toIv  dfOKplvivut  *Kfiavilax  iTi**  ] 
Koirov  ^ir\KovtiTO^  &c. 

*  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  1. 

^  Concil.  5.  General.  Act.  1.  in  Libello  Monachor.  Syria  I 
Secundae.  t.  5.  p.  116.  Qtwva^  trpiv^vripm,  koJL  imKfi'l 
aapuK  Tou  iyiou  Spovt  Siva. 

»  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  456. 
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OF  THE   SSYEBAI.  WAYS  OF   DSSIOKINO   FEB80N8   TO   THE  MINISTRY,  IN   THE    APOSTOLICAL   AND 

FEIMITIYE  AGES   OF   THE   CHUBCH. 


Having  thus  far  given  an  account  of 
all  the  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  pri- 
^  mitive  church,  both  superior  and  in- 
"*^  "^  ferior,  together  with  the  several  offices 

and  functions  that  were  annexed  to  them,  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  rules  and  methods  that  were 
observed  in  setting  apart  fit  persons  for  the  minis- 
try, especiaUy  for  the  three  superior  orders,  which 
vere  always  of  principal  concern.    And  here  in  the 
:  bst  place  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the 
:  apostolical  and  following  ages,  there  were  four 
\  aerenl  ways  of  designing  persons  for  the  ministry, 
I  or  discovering  who  were  most  fit  to  be  ordained : 
1  the  first  of  which  was  by  casting  lots ;  the  second, 
'  bjr  making  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile 
OQDverts ;  the  third,  by  particular  direction  and  in- 
^iration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  last,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  way  of  examination  and  elec- 
tioo.    The  first  method  was  observed  in  the  de- 
signation of  Matthias  to  be  an  apostle,  as  we  read, 
Aeti  i.  23,  26,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  disciples 
tlttDselves  first  appointed  two,  Joseph  called  Bar- 
laliasy  and  Matthias;  and  then  praying  to  God, 
thit  he  would  show  whether  of  those  two  he  had 
cbosen,  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell 
iqxm  Matthias.    St  Chrysostom'  says,  they  used 
this  method  because  as  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
descended  on  them,  and  they  had  not  at  this  time 
the  power  of  choosing  by  inspiration ;  and  therefore 
they  committed  the  business  to  prayer,  and  left  the 
determination  to  God.    The  author  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,* 
fiiDcies  that  God  answered  their  prayer  by  some 
visible  token :  but  if  so,  this  had  not  been  choosing 
by  lot,  as  the  Scripture  says  it  was,  but  a  quite  dif- 


ferent method  of  election.  However,  interpreters 
generally  agree,  that  there  was  something  extraor- 
dinary in  it :  Dr.  Lightfoot'  thinks  Matthias  had 
no  other  ordination  to  his  apostleship ;  for  the  apos- 
tles did  not  give  him  any  ordination  by  imposition 
of  hands  after  this,  as  they  did  to  presbyters  after- 
wards :  and  that,  if  true,  was  extraordinary  indeed. 
Others  reckon  the  extraordinariness  of  it  to  consist 
in  the  singular  way  of  electing  and  designing  him 
to  that  office  by  lot :  for  they  say*  all  ecclesiastical 
history  scarce  affords  such  another  instance :  and  I 
confess  there  are  not  very  many,  but  some  few  there 
are,  which  show  that  that  method  of  electing  was 
not  altogether  so  singular  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  in  Spain,  it  was  once  the  common  practice,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  a  canon*  of  the  council  of 
Barcelona,  anno  599,  which  orders,  that  when  a 
vacant  bishopric  is  to  be  filled,  two  or  three  shall 
be  elected  by  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
who  shall  present  them  to  the  metropolitan  and  his 
fellow  bishops,  and  they,  having  first  fasted,  shall 
cast  lots,  leaving  the  determination  to  Christ  the 
Lord :  then  he  on  whom  the  lot  shall  fall,  shall  be 
consummated  by  the  blessing  of  consecration.  There 
is  nothing  different  in  this  from  the  first  example, 
save  only  that  in  this  there  is  express  mention  of  a 
consecration  afterward,  which  is  not  in  the  history 
of  Matthias ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a 
consecration  in  his  case  too,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned :  but  I  leave  this  to  further  inquiry. 
The  second  way  of  designation  wa*',  g^  ^ 
by  making  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  br'^nk'uJJ'SiJS' 
the  Gentile  converts  to  be  ordained  to  ?he"oe5Sie'S!J-"" 
the  ministry.  For  these  expressing 
a  greater  zeal  than  others,  by  their  readiness  and 


I  Chrys.  Horn.  5.  in  1  Tim. 

s  Diooys.  Eccl.  Hier.  c.  5.  p.  367. 

'  Lightlbot,  in  Acte  i.  21. 

*  Dodwel,  Dinert.  1.  in  Cypr.  n.  17. 

»  Concil.  Barcinon.  c.  3.  torn.  5.  p.  1606.    Duobus  aut 


tribus,  quos  ante  coniensUB  cleri  et  plebis  elegerit,  metro- 
politani  judicio  ej usque  coepiacopiB  preesentatis,  quern  sorR, 
praeeunte  jejunio,  Christo  Domino  terminante,  monstrave- 
rit,  benedictio  consecrationii  accumulet 
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forwardness  to  embrace  the  gospel,  were  generally 
pitched  upon  by  the  apostles,  as  best  qualified  for 
propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 
Clemens  Romanus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans,' says,  the  apostles  in  all  countries  and  cities 
where  they  preached,  ordained  their  first  converts 
bishops  and  deacons,  for  the  conversion  of  others ; 
and  that  they  had  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  for 
doing  this.  And  hence  the  author  that  personates 
the  same  Clemens,  in  his  pretended  epistle  to 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  reasons  that  moved  St.  Peter  to  ordain  him, 
says,*  it  was  because  he  was  chief  of  the  first-fruits 
of  his  converts  among  the  Gentiles.  Some  com- 
pare this  to  the  right  of  primogenitiu'e  among  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  which  entitled  the  first-bom  to 
the  priesthood;  and  I  will  not  deny  but  there 
might  be  something  of  allusion  in  it :  but  then  the 
parallel  will  not  hold  throughout ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  it  was  not  any  natural  right,  but  personal 
merit  attending  their  primogeniture,  that  entitled 
the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 

g^j^  ^  Which  will  appear  further  by  con- 

p.'rtteSljlU&S  sidering,  that  many  of  them  were  or- 
ofUMHoiyGbort.    ^|jjg^  }yy  tjjg  particular  direction  of 

the  Holy  Ghost  For  so  the  words,  ^osifiaCovrec  ry 
Uvt^ftarif  in  Clemens  Romanus,  may  be  understood, 
to  signify  the  Spirit's  pointing  out  the  particular 
persons  whom  he  would  have  to  be  ordained; 
which  I  observed  to  be  the  third  way  of  designation 
of  persons  to  the  ministry,  very  usual  in  those  pri- 
mitive times  of  the  church.  Thus  Timothy  was 
chosen  and  ordained,  according  to  the  prophecies 
that  went  before  of  him,  1  Tim.  i.  18.  Whence  his 
ordination  is  also  called  the  gift  that  was  given  him 
by  prophecy,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  In  regard  to  which 
the  ancient  interpreters,  Chrysostom"  and  Theo- 
doret,  say,  he  had  not  any  human  vocation,  but  was 
chosen  by  Divine  revelation,  and  ordained  by  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 
his  famous  homily,  entitled,  Quts  Dives  $alvetur, 
observes  the  same  of  the  clergy  of  the  Asiatic 
churches,  whom  St  John  ordained  after  his  return 
from  the  isle  of  Patmos :  he  says,  they  were  such 
as  were  signified  or  pointed  out*  to  him  by  the 
Spirit  I  know  indeed  Combefis"*  puts  a  different 
sense  upon  these  words,  and  says,  the  designation 
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here  spoken  of,  means  not  any  new  or  distinct  re 
velation,  but  I  know  not  what  Divine  predestinatioi 
of  the  persons ;  or  else  their  ordination  itself,  whii^ 
was  the  seal  or  consignation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  tha 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  common  sense  wbib 
interpreters  put  upon  this  passage.  But  as  he  o^ 
his  notion  to  be  singular,  and  contrary  to  the 
of  all  other  learned  men ;  so  it  is  evidently  again^ 
matter  of  fact  and  ancient  history,  which  afibrdl 
several  other  instances  of  the  like  designations  ii 
the  following  ages.     I  will  give  an  instance  or  twi 
out  of  many.    Eusebius"  says,  Alexander,  bish(^ 
of  Jerusalem,  was  chosen  Kard  <iirocaXin^v,  by  reve^ 
lation,  and  an  oracular  voice,  which  signified  tc 
some  Ascetics  of  the  church,  that  they  should  gc 
forth  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  there  med 
him  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  their  bishop ; 
which  was  this  Alexander,  a  stranger  from  Cap- 
padocia,  coniing  upon  other  business  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  indeed  bishop  of  another  place  before,  bul 
his  translation  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  w^as  wholly  bj 
Divine  direction,  which  is  the  thing  I  allege  it  for. 
We  have  another  such  instance  in  the  election  d 
Alexander,  sumamed  Carbonarius,  bishop  of  Coma^ 
na,  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nyssen  in  the  Life  of  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus.  This  Alexander  was  a  Gentile 
philosopher,  and  very  learned  man,  who  upon  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  that  he  might  avoid  observi^ 
tion,  and  follow  his  philosophical  studies  with  the 
greater  privacy,  in  his  great  humility  betook  himself 
to  the  trade  of  a  collier,  whence  he  had  the  name  of 
Carbonarius.    Now  it  happened  upon  the  vacancy 
of  the  bishopric  of  Comana,  that  the  citizens  sent! 
to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  desire  him  to  come  andj 
ordain  them  a  bishop;  but  they  not  agreeing  ixLj 
their  choice,  one  by  way  of  jest  and  ridicule  proposeiB 
Alexander  the  collier;  who  being  discovered  "by] 
special  revelation  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  be 
man  of  extraordina^  virtues  and  worth,  who 
subnutted  to  that  contemptible  calling  only  to  avoi( 
being  taken  notice  of;  and  being  found  upon  a  di 
inquiry  to  be  the  man  he  was  represented  to  be,  he 
was  tiiereupon   unanimously   chosen    by  all  thcfl 
church  to  be  tl^eir  bishop,  and  immediately  ordaine^ 
by  St  Gregory.    Cyprian  often  speaks  of  this  Di-j 
vine  designation  in  the  case  of  Celerinus,"  and  Au-i 
relius,"  when  they  were  but  to  be  ordained  readers  r 


*Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  n.  42.    icard  X'^P^^  '^^'^  iroXctc 

Tw  IIveufiaTi  cU  iir«ncoirouc  kou,  iuiKovov^  twv  fiiWoirroov 

^  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  ap.  Coteler.  1 1.  p.  606.  ov 
yiip  di  ifiov  TWI/  vta^o/jiivanf  l^vwv  t\  Kptlrrtav  dirapx^. 

*  Chryt.  et  Theod.  in  Tim.  i.  18. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23.  et  ap.  Combefis. 
Auctar.  Koviss.  p.  185.  jcXnpw  cVayc  rti/a  K\ii]puKrMv  twv 
inrd  *rov  Hviufiarw  arifiaivofiiifttv. 

M  Combefis.  Not.  in  loc.  p.  192.  Quos  Spiritus  designasset 
Divina  potius  prsdestinatione,  quam  nova  aliqua  et  dis- 


tincta  rerelatione,  quam  nee  Clemens  significavit,  nee  ulUj 

probat  auctoritas,  &c. 

»»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11.  * 

"  Nyssen.  t  3.  p.  562.  J 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.    Referimus  ad. 

vos  Celerinum  fratrem  nostrum— Clero  nostra  non  humana 

suf&agatione,  sed  Divina  dignatione  conjunctum.   Qui  cum 

consentire  dubitaret,  ecclesiae  ipsius  admonitu  et  hortatu  in ' 

visione  per  noctem  compulsus  est,  ne  negaret  nobis  suaden- 

tibus,  &c. 

"  Id.  Ep.  33.  al.  38.   Exspectanda  non  sunt  tettimonia 
humana,  cum  precedunt  Divina  suffragia. 
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says  also,  he  had  a  Divine  direction"  to 
te  Numidicns  firom  another  church  to  the 
of  Carthage.  And  Sozomen  "  tells  us  from 
laiius,  that  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
Ced  Athanasius  his  successor  by  Divine  com- 

Por  some  time  before  his  death  it  was  sig- 
to  him  by  Divine  revelation,  that  no  one 
succeed  him  but  Athanasius :  and  therefore, 
le  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  called  Atha- 
by  name,  who  was  then  absent  and  fled  for 
being  made  bishop ;  and  another  of  the  same 
who  was  present,  answering  to  the  call,  he 
>thing  to  him,  but  called  Athanasius  again : 
he  did  several  times,  whereby  it  was  at  last 
xMd,  that  he  meant  the  Athanasius  that  was 
whom,  though  absent,  he  then  prophetically 
hinkest  thou  that  thou  art  escaped,  Atha- 
>  No :  Aou  art  not  escaped.  It  were  easy 
many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature,  but 
re  sufficient  to  show  against  Combefis,  that 
B  early  ages  men  were  sometimes  designed  to 
nistry  by  particular  Divine  revelation  and 
cy,  or  else  Ae  ancients  themselves  were  won- 
r  deceived.  Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I 
iggest  two  things  further :  First,  that  a  dove's 
I  upon  the  head  of  any  man  at  an  election 
nally  taken  for  a  Divine  omen ;  and  com- 
the  person  who  had  that  sign,  was  looked 
!  pointed  out  by  the  Spirit,  and  accordingly 
before  all  others,  as  having  a  sort  of  emblem 
loly  Ghost  Eusebius  observes,"  it  was  this 
med  the  election  upon  Fabian,  bishop  of 
and  gave  him  the  preference  before  all  others, 
he  was  a  stranger.  No  one  at  first  thought 
sing  him :  but  a  dove  being  observed  by  the 
to  settie  upon  his  head,  they  took  it  for  an 
I  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heretofore  de- 
l  upon  our  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  dove ; 
!reapon  with  one  consent,  as  if  they  had  been 
themselves  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  cried 
lov,  he  was  worthy ;  which  was  the  word  then 
signify  their  consent ;  and  so  without  more 
7  took  him  and  set  him  upon  the  bishop's 
The  election  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Ra- 
and  that  of  Euortius,  bishop  of  Orleans,  was 
ined  the  same  way,  as  Blondel**  has  observed 
their  lives  in  Surius;  and  the  inquisitive 
may  furnish  himself  with  other  instances 
is  own  observation.  The  other  thing  I  would 
t  is,  that  sometimes  an  accidental  circum- 
was  so  providentially  disposed,  as  to  be  taken 


for  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  approba- 
tion of  an  election.  Sulpicius  Severus  makes  this 
observation  particularly  upon  a  circumstance  that 
happened  in  the  election  of  St  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours.  Some  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were 
met  at  the  place,  for  very  unjust  reasons  opposed 
his  election ;  and  more  especially  one,  whose  name 
was  Defensor,  was  a  violent  stickler  against  him. 
Now  it  happened,  that  the  reader  who  was  to  have 
read  that  day,  not  being  able  to  get  in  due  time  to 
his  place,  by  reason  of  the  press  and  crowding  of 
the  people ;  and  the  rest  being  in  a  little  confusion 
upon  that  account;  one  of  those  that  stood  by, 
taking  up  a  book,  read  the  first  verse  that  he  lighted 
upon,  which  happened  to  be  those  words  of  the  8th 
Psalm,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise,  because  of  thine  enemies, 
that  thou  mightest  destroy  the  enemy  and  defensor." 
For  so  it  seems  the  vulgar  Gallican  translation  then 
read  it,  ut  dettruas  mimicum  et  defensorem.  These 
words  were  no  sooner  read,  but  the  people  gave  a 
shout,  and  the  adverse  party  were  confounded.  And 
so,  says  our  author,^*  it  was  generally  beUeved  that 
this  Psalm  was  read  by  Divine  appointment,  that 
Defensor  the  bishop  might  hear  his  own  work  con- 
demned, whilst  the  praises  of  God  were  perfected  in 
St  Martin  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, and  the  enemy  was  at  once  both  discovered 
and  destroyed.  By  what  has  been  said,  the  reader 
now  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  an- 
cients, when  they  speak  of  particular  Divine  de- 
signations of  persons  to  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

The  fourth  and  last  way  of  design-  ^^  ^ 
ation,  was  by  the  ordinary  course  of  byT5S,JSn  iiSJi. 
suffiage  and  election  of  the  church:  »°«»«»«^'»- 
the  method  of  which  in  general  was  so  accurate  and 
highly  approved,  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
though  a  heathen,  thought  fit  to  give  a  great  cha- 
racter and  encomium  of  it,  and  propose  it  to  himself 
as  an  example  proper  to  be  imitated  in  the  designa- 
tion and  choice  of  civil  officers  for  the  service  of  the 
empire.  For  so  Lampridius*  represents  the  prac- 
tice of  Alexander  Severus :  whenever  he  was  about 
to  constitute  any  governors  of  provinces,  or  receiv- 
ers of  the  public  revenues,  he  first  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against 
them,  if  any  one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any 
crime :  but  if  they  accused  them  falsely,  it  should 
be  at  the  peril  of  their  own  Uves :  saying,  it  was 
unreasonable,  that  when  the  Christians  and  Jews 
did  this  in  propounding  those  whom  they  ordained 


>r.  Bp.  35.  ad.  40.  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sciatis 

Qc  Divba,  ut  Numidicus  presbyter  lidscribatur  pres- 

im  Carthaginiensium  numero. 

'jooL  lib.  2.  c.  17.     AXij^avdptn  iidSo')(oif  auTS  Ka- 

f  AJ^opdaioif  Octaif  irpo<rrd^t<riif  ix'  aifTdp  dyaywy 

♦or,  Ac. 

leb.  lib.  6.  c  29. 

K  2 


"  Blond.  Apol.  p.  426.  Surius, Vit.  Sanct.  Feb.  1.  et  Sep.  7. 

»•  Sever.  Vit.  S.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  225.  Ita  habitum  est, 
Divino  nutu  Psalmum  hunc  lectum  fuisse,  ut  testimonium 
operit  sui  Defensor  audiret,  quia  ex  ore  infantium  atque 
lactantium  in  Martino  Domini  laude  perfecta,  et  osteosus 
pariter  et  destructus  est  inimicus. 

*  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  45. 
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their  priests  and  ministersi  the  same  should  not  be 
done  in  the  appointment  of  governors  of  provinces, 
in  whose  hands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  were 
intrusted.  This  argues,  that  all  imaginable  care 
was  taken  in  the  election  of  Christian  ministers, 
since  their  practice  in  this  respect  has  such  ample 
testimony  firom  the  heathens.  And  indeed  all  mo- 
dem writers  agree  upon  the  matter  in  general,  that 
anciently  elections  were  made  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  exactness :  but  as  to  the  particular 
methods  that  were  used,  men  are  strangely  divided 
in  their  accounts  of  them ;  by  which  means  there  is 
no  one  subject  has  been  rendered  more  intricate 
and  perplexed  than  this  of  elections,  which  has 
even  frighted  some  from  attempting  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it :  but  I  must  not  wholly  disappoint  my 
readers  through  such  fears,  and  therefore  I  shall 
briefly  acquaint  them  with  the  different  sentiments 
of  modem  authors  who  have  handled  this  subject, 
and  then  clear  what  I  take  to  be  the  tme  state  of 
the  case,  from  evident  proofs  of  ancient  history, 
which  shall  be  the  business  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ANCIENT 
METHOD  AND  MANNER  OF  ELECTIONS  OF  THE 
CLERGY. 


g^^  J  The  grand  question  in  this  afi^, 
opuSS^lfSSiiwd  upon  which  learned  men  are  so  much 
S!JS!*5S3?t?«.*  divided,  is  concerning  the  persons  who 

etenUj  In  dectkm*.   j^^  ^  ^^it  to  VOtC  iu  the  elcCtioUS  of 

the  clergy.  Some  think  the  people  were  never  al- 
lowed any  other  power,  save  only  to  give  their  tes- 
timonials to  the  party  elected,  or  to  make  objections, 
if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable  exceptions, 
against  him.  So  Habertus,*  and  Sixtus  Senensis,' 
and  Bel]armin&*  Others  say  the  people  were  abso- 
lute and  proper  electors,  and  that  from  apostolical 
right,  which  they  always  enjoyed  for  a  succession 
of  many  ages.  This  opinion  is  advanced,  and  with 
great  show  of  learning  asserted,  by  Blondel,^  against 
Sancta  Clara,  and  the  rest  of  the  other  opinion.   De 


Marca*  takes  a  middle  way  between  those  two 
tremes.  He  says  the  people  had  as  much  po' 
anciently,  as  any  of  the  clergy  below  bishops ;  t 
is,  their  consent  was  required  in  the  promotion  < 
bishop,  as  well  as  their  testimony  :  yet  he  will 
allow  this  to  be  called  electing ;  for  the  designati 
election,  or  judgment,  he  says,  still  belonged  o 
to  the  metropolitan,  together  with  the  synod  of  \ 
vincial  bishops.  And  though  we  read  sometime: 
their  giving  their  vote  or  suffi-age,  yet  that,  he  s£ 
is  only  to  be  understood  of  suffrage  of  consent, 
the  suffrage  of  election.  But  Mr.  Mason,  in  ans^ 
to  Pamelius,  who  had  advanced  something  of  t 
notion  before  De  Marca,  rejects  this  as  a  delud 
distinction,  and  asserts,  that  the  people  had  p 
perly  a  voice  or  suffrage  of  election,  and  he  quot 
Bishop  Andrews*  for  the  same  opinion.  Yet 
does  not  carry  the  point  so  high,  as  to  maint 
with  Blondel,  that  it  was  of  unalterable  right, ' 
left  by  God  as  a  thing  indifferent,  to  be  ordered 
the  discretion  of  the  church,  so  all  things  be  d< 
honestly  and  in  order.  And  this  seems  to  hi 
been  the  opinion  of  Spalatensis,'  Richerius,*  Jus 
lus,"  Suicerus,  and  some  other  learned  men  of  b 
churches.  Others  there  are,  who  distinguish 
tween  the  times  preceding  the  council  of  Nice,  i 
those  that  followed  after :  for  they  think  whate 
power  was  allowed  the  people  in  the  three  first  a^ 
was  taken  away  by  that  council,  and  the  coun^ 
of  Antioch  and  Laodicea,  that  followed  not  U 
after.  So  Schelstrate,**  in  his  dissertations  u] 
the  council  of  Antioch,  where  he  quotes  Christiai 
Lupus  and  Sirmond  for  the  same  opinion.  But  t 
is  exploded  as  a  groundless  fiction,  not  only 
Spalatensis,"  and  Bishop  Pearson,"  but  also 
Richerius,"  Cabassutius,"  Valesius,"  Petavius," 
Marca,"  and  other  learned  persons  of  the  Ron 
communion,  who  think  the  fathers  of  the  Nic( 
council  made  no  alteration  in  this  matter,  but  '. 
all  things  as  they  found  them.  Some,  again,  dist 
guish  between  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  oL 
clergy,  and  say,  the  people's  consent  was  only 
quired  in  the  election  of  bishops,  but  not  in 
promotion  of  the  inferior  clergy.  So  Cabassutiv 
and  Bishop  Beverege,*  who  reckons  this  so  clea 
point,  that  there  is  no  dispute  to  be  made  of 
Yet  Valesius  disputes  it,  and  asserts  the  contrai 


*  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  436. 

*  Sixt  Biblioth.  lib.  5.  Anaot  118. 

*  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  7 

*  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  379,  &c. 

*  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  n.  2. 

*  Mason,  Consecrat  of  Bishops,  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  159, 160. 

*  Andrews,  Resp.  ad  Apol.  Bell.  c.  13.  p.  313.  Praesen- 
tia  plebis  apud  Cyprianum  includit  testimonium  de  vita, 
nee  excludit  sufifragium  de  persona. 

*  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  3w  n.  42. 

*  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  n.  18.  p.  389. 
^  JusteL  Not  in  Can.  6.  Cone.  Chalced. 


"  Schelstr.  Not.  in  Can.  19.  Cone.  Antioch. 
»  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  n.  12. 
1*  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat  par.  1.  c;  11.  p.  324. 
»*  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  t  1.  c.  2.  n.  7. 
»  Cabassut.  Notit  Concil.  c.  17.  p.  83. 
1*  Vales.  Not  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  4a 
"  Petav.  Not.  in  Synes.  p.  56. 
"  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  a  c.  3.  n.  4. 
>•  Cabassut  Notit  Concil.  c.  36.  p.  196. 
*  Bevereg.  Not  in  Can.  6.  Cone.  Chalced. 
«  Vales,  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  Presbyteri  olim  ab  e 
copo  ordinari  non  poterant  sine  consensu  cleri  et  populi 
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iently  presbyters  were  not  to  be  ordained 
shop  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  is  one  of  the  last 
considered  this  matter,  gives  us  his  sense 
following  observations.  First,  That  the 
>und  of  the  people's  interest  was  founded 
i  apostles'  canon,"  that  a  bishop  must  be 
3  and  of  good  report  And  therefore,  he 
e  people's  share  and  concern  in  elections, 
]!yprian*s  time,  was  not  to  give  their  votes, 
their  testimony  concerning  the  good  or  ill 
J  of  the  person.  Secondly,  That  yet  upon 
people  assumed  the  power  of  elections,  and 
caused  great  disturbances  and  disorders  in 
;h.  Thirdly,  That  to  prevent  these,  many 
were  appointed  without  their  choice,  and 
made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them. 
,  That  when  there  were  Christian  magis- 
ey  did  interpose  as  they  thought  fit,  not- 
ding  the  popular  claim,  in  a  matter  of  so 
isequence  to  the  peace  of  church  and  state, 
rhat  upon  the  alteration  of  the  government 
tendom,  the  interest  of  the  people  was  se- 
their  consent  in  parUaments,  and  that  by 
isent  the  nomination  of  bishops  was  re- 
)  princes,  and  the  patronage  of  livings  to 
I  persons.  In  this  great  variety  of  judg- 
id  opinions  of  learned  men,  it  wiU  be  no 
dissent  from  any  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
e  the  liberty  to  review  their  opinions,  and 
mpartially  what  I  take  to  be  agreeable  or 
ible  in  any  of  them  to  ancient  history,  and 
and  practice  of  the  church. 

And  here,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  pro- 
i£a  P^  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  one 
^7i  universal,  unalterable  rule  observed  in 
all  times  and  places  about  this  mat- 
he  practice  varied  according  to  the  different 
s  and  circimistances  of  the  church ;  as  will 
'  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  In 
I  time,  I  conceive  the  observation  made  by 
»,  thus  fciT  to  be  very  true.  That  whatever 
e  inferior  clergy  enjoyed  in  the  election  of 
tiop,  the  same  was  generally  allowed  to  the 
T  whole  body  of  the  church,  under  the  re- 
and  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  and  synod 
icial  bishops.    For  their  power,  whatever 


it  was,  is  spoken  of  in  the  very  same  terms,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  words.  Some  call  it  consent, 
others  suffi-age  or  vote,  others  election  or  choice; 
but  all  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  equally  the  con- 
sent, sufirage,  vote,  election,  and  choice,  both  of 
clergy  and  people.  Thus  Cyprian  observes  of  Cor- 
neUus,**  that  he  was  made  bishop  by  the  testimony 
of  the  clergy  and  suffrage  of  the  people.  Where  it 
is  evident  the  words,  testimony  and  sufirage,  are 
equally  ascribed  both  to  clergy  and  people.  So- 
crates," speaking  of  the  election  of  Chrysostom, 
says  he  was  chosen  by  the  common  vote  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people.  And  Theodoret  describes  the 
election  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  after  the 
same  manner,  when  he  tells  us"  he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  bishopric  by  the  common  vote  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  all  the  people.  Siricius" 
styles  this  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  people; 
and  Celestin,"  the  consent  and  desire  of  the  clergy 
and  people ;  and  Leo,"  both  the  consent,  and  elec- 
tion, and  suflS-age  or  votes  of  the  people ;  who  adds 
also,  that  in  case  the  parties  were  divided  in  their 
votes,  then  the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  metropolitan,  who  should  choose 
him  who  had  most  votes  and  greatest  merit  to  re- 
commend him.  From  all  which,  and  many  other 
passages  that  might  be  alleged  to  the  same  purpose, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
people  was  equal  in  this  matter,  and  that  nothing 
was  challenged  by  the  one,  that  was  not  allowed  to 
the  other  also. 

-  And  hence  it  appears  further,  that 
this  conjunctive  power  of  clergy  and    Thb  po«^er  not 
people  was  not  barely  testimonial,  wtjudieka^ 
but,   as    Bishop  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Mason  assert,  a  judicial  and  effective  power,  by  way 
of  proper  suffrage  and  election ;  and  that  as  well  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  afterwards:  for  Cyprian 
speaks  both  of  testimony  and  suffrage  belonging  to 
both  clergy  and  people :  and  says  further,"  that  that 
is  a  just  and  legitimate  ordination,  which  is  ex- 
amined by  the  suffrage  and  judgment  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people.    So  that  they  were  then  present 
at  the  choice  of  their  bishop,  not  merely  to  give  tes- 
timony concerning  his  Ufe,  but,  as  Bishop  Andrews 
words  it,  to  give  their  vote  and  suffrage  in  reference 
to  his  person.    Which  observation  will  be  further 


igfleet.  Unreason,  of  Separat.  par.  3.  n.  25.  p.  312. 
p.  316,  317. 

£p.  52.  al  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  104.     Faciuf  est 
episcopus— de  clericorum  pene  omnium  testimo- 
•bis  qu8B  turn  adfuit  suffragio. 
t.  lib.  6.  C.  2.     '^ijifti'TfiaTi  KOivtS  Ofiov  irdvTooVf 

ical  \aov» 
L  lib.  1.  c.  7.     '^fi<pia  Koiv^  KaTfivdyKavav  dp- 

Kai  UpcTf  Kal  &ira9  h  Xecdc. 

Ep.  1.  ad  Himerium  Tarracon.  c.  10.  Presby- 
episcopatoi,  si  eum  cleri  ac  plebis  evocayerit 
ID  immerito  societur. 


"  Gelestin.  Ep.  2.  c.  5.  Nullus  invitis  detur  episcopus. 
Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  consensus  et  desiderium  requiratur. 

*  Leo,  M.  Ep.  84.  ad  Anastas.  c.  5.  Cum  de  summi  sa- 
cerdotis  electione  tractabitur,  ille  omnibus  prseponatur, 
quern  cleri  plebisque  consensus  concorditer  postulant;  ita 
ut  si  in  aliam  forte  personam  partium  se  vota  diviserint, 
metrupolitani  judicio  is  alteri  prieferatur,  qui  m^joribus  et 
studiis  juvatur  et  meritis,  &c. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  aL  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ordi- 
natio  justa  et  legitima,  quae  omnium  suffragio  et  judicio 
fuerit  ezaminata. 
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evidenced  and  confirmed,  by  proceeding  with  the 
account  of  several  rules  and  customs  generally  ob- 
served in  these  elections. 

g^  ^  One  of  these  was,  that  no  bishop 

Eridencwofthta   -^^g  ^Q  bc  obtrudcd  on  any  orthodox 

power  from  ■onm  an*  « 

SSiS?S/SuS.  people  agamst  their  consent  I  say, 
i^?S.'to  bTo"'  an  orthodox  people,  for  in  case  the 
dom  pl>?/JH£^r  majority  of  them  were  heretics  or 
schismatics,  the  practice  was  differ- 
ent, as  will  be  showed  hereafter :  but  where  they 
were  all  catholics,  and  could  agree  upon  a  catholic 
and  deserving  bishop,  they  were  usually  gratified  in 
their  choice,  and  no  person  was  to  be  put  upon 
them  against  their  inclination.  Sometimes  the  bi- 
shops in  synod  proposed  a  person,  and  the  people 
accepted  him:  sometimes,  again,  the  people  proposed 
and  the  bishops  consented ;  and  where  they  were 
unanimous  in  a  worthy  choice,  we  scarce  ever  find 
they  were  rejected.  If  they  were  divided,  it  was 
the  metropolitan's  care  to  unite  and  fix  them  in 
their  choice,  but  not  to  obtrude  upon  them  an  un- 
chosen  person.  This  we  learn  firom  one  of  Leo's 
epistles,"'  where  he  gives  us  at  once  both  the 
church's  rule  and  practice,  and  the  reasons  of  it 
In  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  says  he,  let  him  be  pre- 
ferred, whom  the  clergy  and  people  do  unanimously 
agree  upon  and  require :  if  they  be  divided  in  their 
choice,  then  let  the  metropolitan  give  preference  to 
him,  who  has  most  votes  and  most  merits :  always 
provided,  that  no  one  be  ordained  against  the  will 
and  desire  of  the  people,  lest  they  contemn  or  hate 
their  bishop,  and  become  irreligious  or  disrespectful, 
when  they  cannot  have  him  whom  they  desired. 
The  transgression  of  this  rule  was  objected  as  a 
great  crime  to  Hilarius  Arelatensis  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  that*'  he  ordained  bishops  in  se- 
veral places  against  the  will  and  consent  of  the 
people,  whom  when  they  would  not  admit  of,  be- 
cause they  had  not  chosen  them,  he  used  armed 
force  to  settle  them  in  their  sees,  introducing  the 
preachers  of  peace  by  the  violence  of  war.  Leo 
objects"  the  same  thing  to  him,  saying,  that  he 
ought  to  have  proceeded  by  another  rule,  and  first 
to  have  required  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  people,  the  will  of  the  gentry,  and 
the  election  of  the  clergy  :  for  he  that  was  to  pre- 
side over  all,  was  to  be  chosen  by  alL    This  evi- 


dently shows,  that  the  suffi-age  of  the  people  i 
then  something  more  than  barely  testimoniaL 

Secondly,    Another   argument   is,         ^^^^       ^ 
that  in  many  cases  the  voices  of  the  JtSi^iiS^  i 
people  prevailed  against  the  bishops  SSfft^J^    i 
themselves,  when  they  happened  to  be  ^j^^b^^S^^  | 
divided  in  their  first  proposals.  Thus  '^^ 
it  happened  in  the  fisunous  election  of  St.  Martia»  ^ 
bishop  of  Tours,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  thi 
last  chapter,  sect  3.  The  people  were  unanimousljf 
for  him ;  Defensor  with  a  great  party  of  bishops  at 
first  were  against  him ;  but  the  voice  of  the  peopk 
prevailed,  and  the  bishops  complied  and  ordained 
him.    Philostorgius  gives  us  such  another  instance. 
Demophilus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  with  somt 
other  bishops  suspected  of  Arianism,  meeting  al 
Cyzicum  to  ordain  a  bishop  there,  the  people  firsl 
made  a  protestation  against  them,  that  unless  they] 
would  anathematize  publicly  Aetius  and  Eunomioi] 
both  in  word  and  writing,  they  should  ordain  j»- 
bishop  there :  and  when  they  had  complied  to  do^ 
this,  they  still  insisted  on  their  privilege,  that  n9 : 
one  should  be  ordained  but  one  of  their  own  choos- 
ing.**   Which  was  one,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  oiv 
dained,  preached  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  oputo^ , 
010V,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  with : 
the  Father.    Ancient  history  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Thirdly,  Another  evidence  of  the 
people's  power  in  elections  is  the  vijf^itht 
manner  of  their  voting,  or  the  way  of  gc'^uag  atSS^ 
giving  their  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
ordination  of  any  person :  which  was  threefold : 
for  either,  first,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  vote 
for  or  against  a  man,  and  then  their  way  was  to 
express  Uieir  mind  by  a  general  acclamation,  crying 
out  with  one  voice,  'A^ioct  or  *AyaCu>c>  diffnus,  or  m- 
diffnus,  as  the  word  then  was.  He  is  worUiy,  or  un- 
worthy. Instances  of  which  form  the  reader  may 
find  in  St  Ambrose,"  St  Austin,"  Eusebios,"  Phi- 
lostorgius," Photius,"  the  author  of  the  Constitur 
tions,^  and  several  others.  Or  else,  secondly,  they 
were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  then  they  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  in  particular  accusations  of 
the  parties  proposed,  and  sidings,  and  sometimes 
outrageous  tumults.  St  Chrysostom,*'  reflects  upon 
this  way  in  his  books  of  the  priesthood,  when  he 


**  Leo,  Ep.  84.  c.  5.  Si  in  aliam  forte  personam  partium 
f  e  Tota  diviserint,  metropolitani  judicio  is  alteri  praeferatur, 
qui  majoribus  et  studiis  juvatur  et  mentis:  tantum  ut  nul- 
lus  invitis  et  non  petentibus  ordinetur,  ne  plebs  invita  epis- 
copum  non  optatum  aut  contemnat  aut  oderit,  et  fiat  minus 
religiosaquam  convenit,  cui  non  licuerit  habere  quem  voluit. 

"  NoveL  24.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Tbeod.  Indecenter  alios 
invitis  et  repugnantibus  civibus  ordinavit.  Qui  quidem, 
quoniam  non  facile  ab  his  qui  non  elegerant,  recipiebantur, 
manum  sibi  contrahebat  armatam— Et  ad  sedem  quietis 
pacem  prsdicaturos  per  bella  ducebat 

"  Leo,  Ep.  89.  ad  Episc.  Vien.    Ezpectarentur  certe 


vota  civium,  testimonia  populorum,  qussreretur  honorato- 
rum  arbitrium,  electio  clericonmi.~Qui  prsBfuturus  est  om- 
nibus, ab  omnibus  eligatur.  * 
**  Philostorg.  lib.  9.  c.  13.    ov  aurtov  al  xlfiitpat  vpovl' 

TUTTOIf, 

**  Ambr.  de  Dignit  Sacerd.  c.  5.    In  ordinationibus 
eorum  clamant  et  dicunt,  Dignus  es,  et  Justus  es. 
**  Aug.  Ep.  110.  Dignus  et  Justus  est,  dictum  est  vicies. 
"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  29.  vam-a  \a6v  'Aj^iov  iirifiojj<rat, 
»  Philostorg.  lib.  9.  c.  10.         »  Phot.  Cod.  256.  p.  1414 
«>  Constit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  4. 
«  Chrys.  de  ^acerdot  lib.  Z,  c  15. 
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tellfl  xui,  that  in  those  ]x>pular  solemnities,  which 
were  then  customarily  held  for  thf*  choice  of  ec- 
clesiafrtial  rulers,  one  might  see  a  hishop  exposed 
to  as  many  accusations,  as  there  were  heads,  among 
die  people.  And  the  account  that  is  given  not 
only  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,**  hut  hy  Socrates,"" 
ind  tke  other  historians,  of  the  tumult  raised  at 
Rome  in  the  election  of  Damasus,  shows  that  the 
people  were  indulged  in  something  more  than 
barely  giving  testimony,  else  they  had  hardly  run 
into  so  great  a  heat  and  ungovemahle  tumult. 
There  was  also  a  third  way  of  expressing  their 
eonsenty  which  was  hy  suhscrihing  the  decree  of 
election  for  greater  security,  that  no  party  might 
pretend  afterward  that  they  had  not  given  assent 
to  it.  Thus  it  was  in  the  election  of  Meletius,  hi- 
diop  of  Antioch,  who  was  chosen  hy  common  con- 
tent both  of  catholics  and  Arians,  each  party  pre- 
mming  him  to  he  of  their  own  opinion.  The 
dection-paper  was  suhscrihed  by  all,  Theodoret** 
Ays,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Eusebius  Samosa- 
tensis,  which  Constantius,  when  Meletius  proved  a 
eathotic,  demanded  to  have  had  it  destroyed,  but 
with  an  his  menaces  he  could  not  extort  it  from 
him.  St  Austin  gives  the  like  account**  of  the 
ekcdon  of  Eradius  his  successor  at  Hippo,  which 
for  some  reasons  he  got  done  in  his  own  life-time. 
He  first  ordered  the  notaries  of  the  church  to  take 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  in  writing,  and  then 
required  all  that  could  write,  to  subscribe  the  in- 
8tnmient  themselves.  And  this  was  the  commmi 
▼ay,  whenever  the  metropolitan  could  not  be  pre- 
sent at  the  election  \  then  the  decree  of  the  whole 
church  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  carried  to 
him  for  his  consent  and  approbation.  The  remains 
of  which  custom  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
Ordo  Btnnamu,^  where  there  is  a  form  of  a  decree, 
vidch  the  clergy  and  people  were  to  sign  upon 
Oieir  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  present'it  to  the  metro- 
politan and  the  83mod,  in  order  to  his  consecration. 
In  which  case,  if  the  metropolitan  found  him  upon 
examination  to  be  a  person  every  way  qualified,  as 
they  represented  him,  he  then  confirmed  and  ratified 
their  choice,  and  so  proceeded  immediately  to  his 
ordination.  All  which  argues  that  the  people  had 
something  of  a  decisive  power  in  elections,  and  that 
their  aufirage  was  not  merely  testimonial 


Fourthly,  This  is  further  evident         g^^ 
from  the  use  and  office  of  interventors  „*^  JgS Snn. 


in  the  Latin  church,  whose  business 
was  to  promote  and  procure  a  speedy  election  of  a 
new  bishop  in  any  vacant  see,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  show  in  another  place.**  For  in  the  Roman 
and  African  churches,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bi- 
shopric, it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  to  grant 
a  commission  to  some  of  his  provincial  bishops  to 
go  to  the  vacant  church,  and  dispose  the  clergy  and 
people  to  be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  a  new  bi- 
shop ;  and  when  they  were  agreed,  they  petitioned 
the  metropolitan  by  the  interventor  to  confirm  their 
choice,  and  with  a  synod  of  provincial  bishops  to 
come  and  ordain  him  whom  they  had  elected.  Or 
else  they  drew  up  an  instrument  in  writing,  sub- 
scribed both  by  the  interventor  and  themselves,  and 
presented  the  new  elect  bishop  to  the  metropolitan, 
who  ordained  him  in  his  own  church.  This  was 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  province  in  the  time  of 
Symmachus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  as  appears 
from  their  epistles,  which  gave  directions  to  the  in- 
terventors, or  visitors,  as  they  call  them,  concern- 
ing their  behaviour  in  the  present  case.  Let  no 
one,  says  Symmachus,*  draw  up  an  instrument  of 
election  without  the  presence  of  the  visitor,  by 
whose  testimony  the  agreement  of  the  clergy  and 
people  may  be  declared.  And  Gregory,  writing  to 
Barbarus,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and  visitor  of  the 
church  of  Palermo,  bids  him  endeavour  to  make 
the  clergy  and  people  unanimous  in  their  present- 
ation of  a  worthy  person  to  be  their  bishop,  who 
could  not**  be  rejected  by  the  canons ;  and  then 
drawing  up  their  petition  in  form  of  a  decree  signed 
with  all  their  hands,  and  the  letters  testimonial  of 
the  visitor,  they  should  send  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
secration. Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  here 
the  clergy  and  people  made  the  choice  of  their 
bishop  i^-ith  the  assistance  of  a  visitor  or  interventor, 
and  then  presented  him  to  the  metropolitan,  who,  if 
he  had  no  canonical  exception  against  him,  con- 
firmed their  choice,  and  proceeded  to  his  ordination. 

Fifthly,  As  a  further  evidence  of         ^^^  ^^ 
this  power  and  privilege  indulged  to  cuttonSSjtl 
the  people,  it  may  be  observed  like-  rnd'h!SlI?tC!?S! 
Wise,  that  it  was  customary  m  those 
days  for  the  people  in  many  places  to  lay  violent 


«  Ammitn.  Ub.  27.  c.  a  ^  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  29. 

**  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  31. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  110.  A  Dotariig  ecclesiaB,  sicut  cernitis,  exci- 
piontor  qua  dicimus,  excipiuntur  qua  dicitis,  et  meus  ser- 

mo,  et  vettra  acclamationes  in  terrain  non  cadunt. Hoc 

ad  ultimum  rogo,  ut  gettis  istis  dignemini  subscribere  qui 
potest  is. 

••  Ordo  Rom.  Bn)lioth.  Patr.  t.  10.  p.  104.  Decretum 
quod  clertts  et  populus  firmare  (al.  formare)  debet  de  electo 
episcopo.^Ut  omnium  nostrorum  vota  in  banc  electionem 
coo  venire  noscatis,  buic  decreto  canonico  promptissima 
▼olontate  singuli  manibus  propriis  roboraotes  subscripsimus. 


*'  Book  II.  chap.  15. 

**  Symmacb.  Ep.  5.  c.  6.  Decretum  sine  visitatoris  pra- 
sentia  nemo  conficiat,  cujus  testimonio  clericorum,  ac  civium 
possit  unanimitas  declarari. 

**  Greg.  lib.  11.  Ep.  16.  Dilectio  tua  clerum  plebemque 
ejusdem  ecclesiae  admonere  festinet,  ut  remote  studio,  uoo 
eodemque  consensu  talem  sibi  praficiendum  expetant  sacer- 
dotem,  qui  et  tanto  ministerio  dignus  valeat  reperiri,  et 
Yenerandis  canonibus  nullatenus  respuatur.  Qui  dum  fuerit 
postuiatus  cum  solemnitate  decreti  omnium  subscriptioni- 
bus  roborati,  et  dilectionis  tua  testimonio  literarum,  ad  nos 
sacrandus  occurrat. 
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hands  upon  persons,  and  bring  them  by  force  to 
the  bishop  to  be  ordained.  Thus  Possidius**  tells 
us  it  was  in  the  ordination  of  St,  Austin,  the  peo- 
ple seized  him  and  brought  him  to  the  bishop,  re- 
quiring with  one  voice  that  he  would  ordain  him  pres- 
byter, whilst  he  in  the  mean  time  wept  abundantly 
for  the  force  that  was  put  upon  him.  Paulinus** 
says  the  same  of  himself,  that  he  was  ordained  pres- 
byter by  force  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  an 
inflamed  and  zealous  people.  And  there  are  many 
other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Sixthly,  I   observe  but  one  thing 
ethir.  ft^  the     more  relating  to  this  matter,  which 

title  oi'bth«n  which  ,  ,.  ,  i_«   t_ 

Mine  bi»hopt  upon   was  thc  complimcut  that  some  bishops 

this  account  by  w»f  ,  -i      .  i  «.  • 

'*'v?SffiS?S«mie  Passed  upon  their  people  upon  this 
account,  styling  them  fathers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  share  and  influence  they  had  in  their 
designation  and  election.  St  Ambrose  himself 
speaking  to  his  people,  addresses  himself  to  them  in 
this  style :  Ye  are"  my  fathers,  who  chose  me  to  be 
bishop:  ye,  I  say,  are  both  my  children  and  fathers ; 
children  in  particular,  fathers  altogether.  In  which 
words  he  plainly  refers  to  that  providential  consent 
of  the  people  of  Milan,  who,  when  they  were  divided 
before  into  several  factions,  as  soon  as  Ambrose  was 
named,  all  unanimously  conspired  together  in  his 
election.  These  are  some  of  those  collateral  evi- 
dences, that  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  anciently 
the  clergy  and  people  joined  in  a  common  vote  in 
the  election  of  their  bishop,  and  that  their  sufla*age 
was  something  more  than  testimonial,  especially  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  in  the  Latin  church,  where, 
as  De  Marca  owns,  the  people's  request  was  chiefly 
considered. 

Nor  was  this  privilege  only  indulg- 
wh«t  powCT  the    ed  them  in  the  election  of  their  bishop, 

people  had  in  the       ,  .  .         ,         ,      .  ^.  #. 

dMignaUoaofpree.  but  somctimcs  lu  the  dcsiguatiou  of 
presbyters  also.  For  St  Austin  and 
Paulinus  were  but  to  be  ordained  presbyters,  when 
that  forcible  constraint,  just  now  spoken  of,  was 
laid  upon  them  by  the  people.  Besides,  St  Jerom" 
says  expressly,  that  presbyters  and  the  other  clergy 
were  as  much  chosen  by  the  people,  as  the  bishops 
were.  And  Possidius  •*  notes  this  to  have  been  both 
the  custom  of  the  church  and  St  Austin's  practice. 


in  the  ordinations  of  priests  and  clerks,  to  have  re> 
gard  to  the  majority  or  general  consent  of  Christian 
people.  And  Siricius,  who  speaks  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  church,  says,**  that  when  a 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  either  presbyter  or 
bishop,  he  was  first  to  be  chosen  both  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  And  therefore  I  cannot  so  readily  sub- 
scribe to  the  assertion  of  those  learned  men,  who 
say  that  bishops  before  their  ordination  were  pro- 
pounded to  the  people,  but  not  presbyters  or  any 
other  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

As  to  those  who  assert,  that  the 
people    were  anciently  induhred   in    whether  tbe'eoon- 

,      ^  ,     -  ,  .,        -   dlof  Nleemadeauy 

these  matters  before  the  council  of  •iteration  in  ih«e 


Nice,  but  that  their  power  was  abridg- 
ed by  a  new  decree  of  that  council,  they  are  evi- 
dently under  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Ni- 
cene  fathers  made  no  alteration  in  this  af^,  but 
left  the  whole  matter  as  they  found  it  For  though 
in  one  of  their  canons"  it  is  said,  that  the  presence, 
or  at  least  the  consent,  of  all  the  provincial  bishops, 
and  the  confirmation  or  ratification  of  the  metro- 
politan, shall  be  necessary  to  the  election  and  ordin- 
ation of  a  bishop ;  yet  that  is  not  said  to  exclude 
any  ancient  privilege  that  the  people  enjoyed,  but 
only  to  establish  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and 
provincial  bishops,  which  Meletius,  the  schismatical 
Egyptian  bishop,  had  particularly  invaded,  by  pre- 
suming to  ordain  bishops  without  the  authority  of 
his  metropolitan,  or  consent  of  his  fellow  bishops  in 
H^e  provinces  of  Egypt  That  nothing  else  was 
designed  by  that  canon  is  evident  from  this,  that 
the  same  council,  in  the  synodical  epistle  written  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  expressly  mentions  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  requires  it  as  a  condition 
of  a  canonical  election.  For  speaking  of  such  Me- 
letian  bishops  as  would  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church,  it  says,  that  when  any  catholic  bi- 
shop died,  Meletian  bishops  might  succeed  in  their 
room,  provided  they  were  worthy,  and  that  the 
people*'  chose  them,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
ratified  and  confirmed  their  choice.  Our  learned 
Bishop  Pearson  has  rightly  observed,  that  Atha- 
nasius"  himself  was  thus  chosen  after  the  Nicene 
council  was  ended;  which  is  a  certain  argument 


**  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  4.  Eum  tenuerunt,  et  ut  in  talibus 
consuetum  est,  episcopo  ordinandum  intulerunt,  omnibus  id 
uno  consensu  et  desiderio  fieri  perficique  petentibus,  mag- 
noque  studio  et  clamore  flagitantibus,  ubertim  eo  flente. 

*i  Paulin.  Ep.  35.  inter  Epist.  August.  A  Lampio  apud 
Barcilnonam  in  Hispania,  per  vim  inflammiatflB  subito  plebis 
lacratus  sum.     Vid.  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  Severum,  p.  101. 

"  Ambr.  Com.  in  Luc.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  Vos  enim  mihi  estis 
parentes,  qui  sacerdotium  detulistis:  vos,  inquam,  filii  yel 
parentes,  filii  singuli,  universi  parentes. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Cum  te  vel  populus  vel  pon- 
tifex  civitatis  in  clerum  elegerit,  agito  quiB  clerici  sunt.  Id. 
in  Ezek.  lib.  10.  c.  33.  p.  609.  Speculator  ecclesiae,  yel  epis- 
copus  vel  presbyter,  qui  a  populo  electus  est. 


**  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  c  21.  In  ordinandis  sacerdotibus  et 
clericis  consensum  majorem  Christianorum  et  consuetudi- 
nem  ecclesiae  sequendam  esse  arbitrabatur. 

■^  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  10.  Exinde  jam 
accessu  temporum,  presbyterium  vel  episcoparum,  si  eum 
cleri  ac  plebis  evocaverit  electio,  non  immerito  soitietur. 

*•  Cone.  Nic.  can.  4. 

**  Cone.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  et  So- 
crat.  lib.  1.  C.  9.  li  aj^ioi  tpaivoiirro,  Kal  6  \a6v  alpolro^ 
<rvviiri\lffi<f>i<rovT<n  aWtS  Kai  i'n-l<r<f>pay[^oirrot  toO  tijx 
* AXtj^avipiiat  iiriOKoirov. 

**  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  324.  ed.  Ant- 
werp. Eusebiani,  qui  creationem  Athanasii  abrogare  vo- 
luerunt,  defectum  popularis  electionis  objiciebant,  et  epis- 
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:  that  the  people's  right  waa  not  abrogated  in  that 
eonnciL  The  Eusebian  party  made  it  an  objection 
against  him,  that  he  had  not  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple :  but  the  bishops  of  Egypt  assembled  in  synod, 
in  their  aynodical  epistle  do  with  great  earnestness 
maintain  the  contrary,  asserting,  that  the  whole 
moltitade  of  the  people  of  the  catholic  church,"*  as 
if  they  had  been  all  united  in  one  soul  and  body, 
cried  out,  requiring  Athanasius  to  be  ordained  bi- 
ihop.  Whence  Gregory  Naaaanzen*  also  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  brought  to  the  throne  of  St  Mark, 
i^fy  rov  Xaov  iravrdc*  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  and 
proofs  of  the  hke  nature  to  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  when  the  people  of  Alexandria  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  privilege,  as  appears  fix)m 
several  passages  in  Liberatus,  who  says  of  Proterius 
and  some  other  of  their  bishops,  that  they  were 
chosen  by  the  nobles,  and  the  decree*'  and  voice  of 
all  the  people :  but  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this 
head,  but  only  allege  two  canons  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  which  comprise  the  whole 
practice  of  the  church  in  relation  to  this  matter : 
the  one  decreeing,"  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
should  always  be  by  the  consent  of  four  parties, 
the  clergy,  the  laity,  the  provincial  bishops,  and 
the  metropoUtan,  whose  presence  and  authority 
was  principaUy  necessary  in  all  such  cases.  The 
other  canon"  orders,  that  no  bishop  shall  or- 
dain any  clergymen  without  consulting  with  his 
clergy,  and  asking  the  consent,  approbation,  and 
testimony  of  his  people.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  and  ordinary  practice  of  the 
church. 

But  then,  as  all  general  rules  have 
their  exceptions,  so  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied but  that  this  rule  varied  some- 
times, or  at  least  had  its  limitations 
and  restrictions ;  and  I  shall  not  do 
imtice  to  the  reader,  nor  the  subject  neither,  unless 
I  mention  those  also.  Here  therefore  we  are  to 
observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this  rule  did  not  hold 
vhen  the  greatest  part  of  any  church  were  turned 
heretics  or  schismatics.  For  in  that  case,  had  elec- 
tions been  made  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  peo- 


ple, none  but  heretical  or  schismatical  bishops  must 
have  been  ordained.  And  therefore  in  the  time  of 
the  great  prevalency  of  Arianism,  and  the  long 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  the  church  did  not  tie  her- 
self always  to  act  precisely  by  this  rule.  We  find 
it  objected  by  the  Donatists  in  the  collation  of  Car- 
thage,*'that  the  catholics  made  bishops  in  many 
places  where  they  had  no  people ;  that  is,  no  ca- 
tholic people,  for  they  were  all  Donatists ;  conse- 
quently, those  bishops  were  ordained  not  only  with- 
out, but  against  the  consent  of  the  people,  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  those  bishops  mentioned 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  canons  of  the 
council  of  Antioch ;  one  of  which  says.  That  if  any 
bishop  is  ordained  to  preside  over  a  people,  and 
does  not  take  upon  him  his  office,  and  go  to  the 
church  to  which  he  is  ordained,  he  shall  be  excom- 
municated, till  he  complies,  or  a  provincial  synod 
determines  otherwise  about  him :  and  the  other 
says,  If  such  a  bishop  absents  from  his  diocese,  not 
by  his  own  default,  but  did  ri}y  rod  Xaov  irapairifffiy, 
because  the  people  refuse  to  receive  him,  in  that 
case  he  shall  be  honoured  as  a  bishop,  though  not 
admitted  to  his  own  church.  These  canons  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Arian  faction  had  raised 
great  commotions  in  the  church,  which  probably 
made  some  bishops  unwilhng  to  go  to  their  churches, 
and  others  could  not  be  admitted,  because  the  fac- 
tion strongly  prevailed  against  them :  and  in  both 
of  them  it  is  sup^sed  the  ordinations  were  made 
without  asking  the  people's  consent  j  of  which  prac- 
tice we  have  frequent  instances  in  ecclesiastical 
history  in  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

Secondly,  Another  exception  to  the 
rule  was,  when  bishops  were  to  be  or-    «ndiT,  in  cue  of 

.  ordaining  bbbopa  to 

dained  for  very  distant  countries  or  f»rdirt*ntpiM».or 

''  barbarou*  natxMu. 

barbarous  nations.  When  Athanasius 
ordained  Frumentius  bishop  of  the  Indies  at  Alex- 
andria, as  the  historians*  report,  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  had  the  formal  consent,  though  he  might 
have  the  presumptive  approbation,  of  all  his  people. 
As  neither  can  we  suppose  the  bishop  of  Tomi  in 
Scythia  to  be  chosen  by  his  people,  when  he  was 
the  only  bishop"  in  all  that  region,  and  commonly 
ordained  at  Constantinople,  as  by  the  twenty-eighth 


eopi  iBgypti,  in  lynodo  congregati,  epistola  ad  omnes 
tcdesia  catholics  episcopos  scripta,  contrarium  magna 

animi  conteniione  asteruerunt. Quod  neque  hi  neque 

ilii  feciaaent,  ti  popoli  stiffragia  in  eligendo  epiicopo  locum 
nullum  habuinent. 

**  Ep.  Synod.  ConciL  Alex.  ap.  Athan.  ApoL  2.  t.  2.  p. 
72S.  Trat  6  \a6t—-iint6t»¥f  iicpaj^oir,  airovrrcs  'Adavdaiop 
i-runarwmr. 

•Nax.0rat21.tl.  p.  377. 

•  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  14.  Collecti  sunt  nobiles  civitatii, 
ut  earn  qui  eiset  vita  et  lennone  pontificatu  dignus,  elige- 

rent. Novitsime  in  Proterium  omnium   sententia  de- 

dtnavit.  Id.  c.  15.  Scriptit  imperator  Leo  duci  Alexan- 
dric  Stil«,ut  pcUeret  quidem  abepiscopatu  modis  omniHiis 


Timothenm,  inthronizaret  autem  alium  decreto  populi,  qui 
synodum  vindicaret. 

•  Gone.  Garth.  4.  c.  1.  Gum  consensu  clericorum  et  lai> 
corum,  et  conventu  totius  provinciee  episcoporum,  maxi- 
meque  metropolitani  vel  auctoritate  vel  praesentia  ordinetur 
episcopus. 

•  Ibid.  can.  22.  Ut  episcopus  sine  consilio  clericorum 
suorum  clericos  non  ordinet;  ita  ut  ciyiimi  assensum,  et 
conniyentiam,  et  testimonium  quaerat. 

**  CoUat.  Garth.  1.  c.  182.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit, 
Imo  crebros  ubi  habes  episcopos,  sane  et  sine  populis  habes. 

•  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  19.  Theodoret 
lib.  1.  c.  23. 

•  Soiom.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 
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canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  bishc^  of 
barbarous  nations  were  appointed  to  be. 

Thirdly,  In  case  an  interventor,  or 

8«ct  14.  •" 

intSSio'tiJ^ri"  visitor,  who  was  sent  to  procure  a 
ffw.S!S?rnSX  speedy  election  in  any  vacant  see,  got 
SriVr^iiSkSS"  himself  settled  in  the  see,  by  the  in- 
*'"**'  terest  which  he  had  gained  in  the 

people  during  his  administration ;  yet  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  that  see, 
though  he  had  made  never  so  strong  a  party  among 
the  people,  or  had  the  consent  of  them  alL  As  ap- 
pears fix)m  a  canon  of  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage," 
which  is  also  inserted  into  the  Code  of  the  African 
church.  The  case  was  the  same  with  any  vacant 
bishops,  imaKOTTOi  ^x"^^***^^^*  ^  ^^  canons  call 
them,  who  were  ordained  to  such  places  as  would 
not  receive  them :  if  any  of  them  intruded  them- 
selves into  any  vacant  church  without  the  consent 
of  the  metropoUtan  and  a  provincial  synod,  they 
were  to  be  rejected,  though  all  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  choosing  them,  as  the  council  of  An- 
tioch  decreed  in  express  terms  against"  such  in- 
vaders :  If,  say  they,  a  vacant  bishop  transfers  him- 
self inlo  a  vacant  church,  and  seizes  the  throne  by 
stealth,  without  the  authority  of  a  flill  synod  of  the 
province,  he  shall  be  discarded,  though  all  the  peo- 
ple upon  whom  he  thrust  himself  should  agree  in 
the  choice  of  him.  The  same  council  has  another 
canon,"  which  prohibits  any  bishop  to  remove  from 
one  diocese  to  another,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or 
by  the  compulsion  of  the  people.  Which  plainly  im- 
pUes,  that  in  all  such  cases  no  regard  was  had  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  when  they  pretended  to  act 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  provincial  synod. 

Fourthly,  When  the  people  were 
4thi7.  In  cM^  of    divided  in  their  choice,  and  could  not 

ftrtiotw  and  di- 

tuou  unoof  the    unanunously  agree  upon  any  one ; 


then,  to  prevent  further  disputes,  and 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  faction  and  di- 
vision, it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  and  the 
synod  to  choose  an  indifferent  person,  whom  no 
party  had  named,  and  prefer  him  before  all  the 
competitors  of  the  i)eople.  And  this  was  usually 
done  with  good  success ;  for  the  people  commonly 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  choice,  and  universally 
acquiesced  in  this.  Sidonius  ApoUinarius  gives  us 
a  famous  instance  in  the  ordination  of  John,  bishop 
of  Chalons :  a  triumvirate  of  competitors,  whose 
characters  were  not  extraordinary,  had,  by  difb^nt 


interests,  drawn  the  people  into  three  very  great 
factions ;  to  remedy  which,  the  metropolit^i,  pri- 
vately consulting  with  his  fellow  bishops,  but  taking 
none  of  the  people  into  council,  ordained  this  John^ 
to  the  surprise  of  them  all :  but,  as  our  author"  ob- 
serves, it  was  managed  with  that  prudence,  that 
though  the  advice  of  the  people  was  not  taken,  yet 
the  holy  man  was  ordained,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  factious,  and  the  confusion  of  the  wicked,  with 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  good,  and  the  con- 
tradictions and  oppositions  of  none.  And  this  was 
a  common  method  in  case  of  incurable  divisions 
among  the  people. 

Fifthly,  Sometimes  the  emperors  in- 
terposed their  authority,  and  them-    siwr.  The  empe- 
selves  nominated  the  person  whom  t*rpowd  their  ao 

*  thority  to  prevent 

they  would  have  to  be  ordained  bi-  Jjjj;^  in  the  uke 
shop,  when  they  found  by  experience 
what  dangerous  tumults  these  popular  elections 
raised  among  the  people.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was 
nominated  by  Theodosius  only.  For  the  people 
were  not  so  much  as  consulted  in  the  matter,  but 
the  emperor  ordered  the  bishops  to  give  him  in  a 
catalogue  of  fit  persons,  reserving  the  power  of 
election  entirely  to  himself.  Nay,  when  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  against  Nectarius,  that  he  was 
but  a  catechumen  and  unbaptized,  the  emperor, 
notwithstanding,  persisted  in  his  choice,  and  the 
bishops  complied,  and  immediately  baptized  and 
ordained  him,  as  Sozomen^'  informs  us.  Socrates 
takes  notice  of  the  same  prerogative  made  use  of 
by  Theodosius  junior,  upon  the  like  occasion,  who 
nominated  Nestorius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
itd  ro^  rnvwnroviurrAQf  by  reason  of  factious  and 
vain-glorious  persons"  in  the  church.  And  for  the 
like  reason,  the  same  author"  tells  us,  upon  an- 
other vacancy,  to  prevent  tumults  in  the  election, 
he  gave  his  mandate  to  the  bishops  to  enthrone 
Proclus  in  the  church.  De  Marca"  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  other  instances,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory with  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  find  the  peo-        ^^  ^^ 
pie  and  clergy  were  confined  in  their  JSJu'„JJ*,SlS. 
choice,  to  take  one  out  of  three  that  SSe  oifofthS,"' 
were  first  nominated  by  the  bishops  JiSfbTtL"*"^ 
in  council.    Thus  it  was  in  France  in 
the  time  of  the  second  council  of  Aries,  anno  452, 
when  that  council  made  an  order  about  elections  to 


*  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  8.  Placuit,  ut  nulli  intercessori  lici- 
tam  sit,  cathedram  cui  intercessor  datus  est,  quibuslibet 
populorum  studiis,  vel  seditionibos  retinere.  Vid.  God. 
Can.  EccL  Afr.  c.  74. 

■  Cone.  Antioch.  e.  16.     tl  t«  iirlcrK07ro9  axoXdl^uv  Itrl 

0p6vo¥  ilx**^  crvvoiov  TtXilai  :  tStov  dtirof  Xt^rov  civat,  Kai 
tl  irait  6  XadsSt  Bv  v<papira<re¥j  IXoito  aitrov. 

*  Ibid.  can.  21.    *E-rlaKoirov  diro  irapoutta^  iripav  civ 


iripaw  fiti  fii^ixaerl^aif  fnfirt  ai/^aip(r»t  iirifipiirroirra 
iavrdVf  fi^t  vir6  \aStv  iKtia^ofitvov. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  25.  Strepitu  furentis  turbtt  despecto, 
sanctum  Johannem,  stupentibus  factiosis,  erubescentibus 
malis,  acclamantibus  bonis,  reclamantibus  nullis,  coUegam 
sibi  consecravere. 

»>  Soxom.  lib.  7.  c.  B, 

«  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  29.  "  Idem,  lib.  ".  c.  4a 

^*  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  c.  9.  n.  18. 
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LmS^.  ByJoitS- 


(•Om 

aid  the  iBfaW, 


tfaiB  purpose :  That  in  the  ordination  of  a  hishop^ 
dus  mle  should  be  observed,  the  bishops  shall 
oominate  three,  out  of  which  the  clergy  and  people 
dftlL  faaTC  power  to  choose  one.  Other  laws'*  ap- 
pointed the  clergy  and  people  to  nominate  three, 
and  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops  to 
cost  lots  which  of  the  three  should  be  ordained ; 
vfaich  was  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  church  in  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Barcelona,  anno  599. 

Lastly,  We  find  also  in  Justinian's 
laws,  that  a  considerable  alteration 
was  made  in  this  affiur  wherever  those 
laws  todL  place ;  for  thereby  the  in- 
ferior sort  of  the  common  people  were 
wholly  cut  off  firom  having  any  concern  in  these 
electioDB,  which  were  now  confined  to  the  cleigy 
and  the  optknates,  or  persons  of  better  rank  and 
quality  in  every  church.  For  so,  by  two  of  his 
Novels,**  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  when  a 
hUiop  is  to  be  ordained  for  any  city,  the  clergy 
and  chief  men  of  the  city  shall  meet,  and  nominate 
three  peraons,  drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  in- 
■erting  therein  upon  their  oath  that  they  choose 
them  neither  for  any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  firien^- 
ifaip^  nor  any  other  cause,  but  because  they  know 
diem  to  be  of  the  true  catholic  &ith,  and  of  honest 
hie,  and  good  learning,  &c.  That  out  of  these 
three,  one  that  is  best  qualified  may  be  chosen  by 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  ordainer.  De 
Marca  thinks  the  council  of  Laodicea  long  before 
made  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the 
elections  of  the  cleigy  to  be  committed  roic  ^Xoic> 
vSi  jfiebecukBf  as  De  Marca  renders  it,"  that  is,  to 
the  common  and  inferior  sort  of  people.  But  it  is 
not  certain  the  canon  intended  the  prohibition  in 
that  sense ;  or  if  it  did,  it  was  of  no  force,  for  the 
people  continued  their  ancient  practice  for  some 
af^  that  counciL  However,  upon  the  whole 
it  appears  that  this  power  of  the  people  did 
80  universally  obtain,  but  that  it  was  limited 
in  aeveral  cases  by  certain  restrictions,  and  varied 
accoiding  to  the  diflferent  state  of  times  and  nations, 
g,^  ^  At  last,  upon  the  breaking  of  the 

fSiZt'SiriSMm  Roman  empire,  the  Gothic  kings  in 


France  and  Spain  were  generally  SSf  ♦^^S'id^ 
complimented  with  a  share  in  these  ^'^ 
elections,  and  their  consent  was  as  necessary  as  any 
other  to  the  ordination  of  bishops  within  their  do- 
minions. By  which  means  their  power  quickly 
increased  into  a  prerogative  of  nominating  solely, 
and  all  others  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  accept 
their  nominations.  Which  the  reader,  that  is  cu- 
rious in  this  matter,  may  find  discoursed  at  large 
by  De  Marca,^  in  his  account  of  the  change  that 
was  made  in  the  French  and  Spanish  churches  in 
after  ages,  which  it  is  none  of  my  business  here 
further  to  pursue.  As  to  the  power  of  nomination 
in  inferior  patrons,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  learned 
men,"*  that  it  came  in  upon  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  distinct  parishes,  and  the  founding  of  churches 
in  country  places.  For,  to  give  greater  encourage- 
ment to  such  pious  and  useful  works,  the  founder 
of  any  church,  who  settled  an  endowment  upon  it, 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  right  of  presentation  to 
himself,  to  nominate  a  fit  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  his 
approbation.  That  which  led  the  way  to  this  prac- 
tice, was  a  decree  of  the  first  council  of  Orange, 
anno  441,  wherein  this  power  and  privilege  was  first 
granted  to  bishops,  that  if  any  bishop  was  disposed 
to  found  a  church  in  the  territory  of  another  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the  church  was 
built,  should  consecrate  it ;  reserving  to  the  found- 
er" the  right  of  nominating  such  clerks  as  he  should 
desire  to  have  in  his  own  church,  whom  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  should  ordain  at  his  request ;  or  if 
they  were  already  ordained,  he  should  allow  them 
to  continue  without  any  molestation.  And  this 
canon  is  repeated  in  the  second  council  of  Aries,* 
in  the  editions  of  Sirmond  and  Labbe,  though  it  be 
wanting  in  some  others.  After  this,  by  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  all  founders  of  churches,  and  their  heirs, 
are  allowed  to  nominate  their  own  clerks,  upon  the 
right  of  patronage,  to  those  churches.  If  any  man 
builds  an  oratory,  says  one  of  his  Novels,*  and 
either  he  or  his  heirs  are  minded  to  have  clerks  or- 
dained thereto ;  if  they  allow  maintenance  to  them, 
and  they  be  worthy  persons,  such  as  they  nominate 
shall  be  ordained.    And  the  bishop  has  no  power 


**  CoQC  Areku  2.  c  54.  Placuit  in  ordinatione  episcopi 
banc  Ofldinein  ciutodiri,  ut  tres  ab  episcopis  nomiaentur,  de 
qmbot  clerici  vel  civet  erga  unum  habeaat  eligendi  pote»- 


**  Gdoc.  BarciaoD.  can.  3. 

"  Juitio.  NoveL  123^  c.  1.  Saacimus,  quoties  opus  fuerit 
eptaeopum  ordinari,  dericoa  et  primatet  civitatii,  cui  epis- 
eopas  ordinandiu  est,  mox  in  tribns  personis  decreta  facere, 
propositia  sacrosanctis  evangeliis,  periculo  suarum  anima- 
nua  dioentet  in  ipsis  decretis,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam 
donatiopcni,  neque  propter  aliquam  promissionem,  aut  ami- 
dtiain,  aut  aliam  quamlibet  causam;  sed  scientes  eos  rectae 
et  catholic»  fidei,  et  bonestsB  esse  vitse,  et  literas  nosse,  bos 

elegerint : ut  ex  tribus  illis  personis  melior  ordinetur, 

dectiooe  et  judicio  ordinantis.  See  also  Novel.  137.  c.  2. 
tt  Cod.  Ub.  1.  Tit.  a  de  Episc.  Leg.  42. 


^  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  13.  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  c 
6.  n.  8. 

»»  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  c.  9  et  10. 

••  See  Stillingfleet,  Unreas.  of  Separ.  p.  326. 

'*  Cone  Arausican.  1.  c.  9.  Reserrata  edificatori  epis- 
copo  hac  gratia,  ut  quos  desiderat  clericos  in  re  sua  videre, 
ipsos  ordinet  is  in  cujus  civitatis  territorio  est ;  yel  si  jam 
ordinati  sunt,  ipsos  habere  acquiescat. 

"  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  an.  452.  can.  36. 

*  Novel.  123.  c.  18.  Siquis  oratorii  domum  sdificaverit, 
et  voluerit  in  ea  clericos  ordinare  aut  ipse,  aut  ejus  haere- 
des:  si  expensas  ipsis  clericis  ministrant,  et  dignos  de- 
nominant,  denominatos  ordinari.  Si  vero  qui  ab  eis  eli- 
guntur,  tanquam  indignos  prohibent  sacre  regulsB  ordinari, 
tunc  episcopus  quoscunque  putaverit  meliores,  ordinari  pro* 
curet. 
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to  ordain  any  other,  unless  the  persons  so  nomin- 
ated be  unqualified  by  the  canons.  Another  Novel •* 
allows  the  bishop  liberty  to  examine  them,  and 
judge  of  their  qualifications ;  but  if  he  finds  them 
worthy,  he  is  obliged  to  ordain  them,  having  in  that 
case  no  power  to  refuse  them.  They  who  would 
see  more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  our  learned 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  gives  an  account"*  of  the 
progress  of  it  in  future  ages ;  which  being  foreign 
to  my  subject,  I  return  to  the  business  of  elections 
in  the  ancient  church,  and  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  qualifications,  that  were  neces- 
sarily required  in  persons  to  be  elected  and  ordained 
to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PER- 
SONS TO  BE  ORDAINED  TO  ANT  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  AND  FIRST, 
OF   THEIR    FAITH    AND   MORALS. 

Before  any  person  could  regularly 

Thf^'^^^oriM     be  elected  or  ordained  to  any  clerical 

S  blTortlSJir!?*  office  in  the  church,  the  electors  and 

KuS^diT.  their     ordainers  were  obliired  to  make  several 

manb.    iuj,  their  ^ 

jjjjgj^"^*«*  inquiries  concerning  him,  which  I 
think  may  be  reduced  to  these  three 
heads :  the  examination  of  his  fiuth,  his  morals,  and 
his  outward  state  and  condition  in  the  world.  The 
two  first  of  these  they  were  most  strict  in  canvass- 
ing and  examining,  because  they  were  more  essen- 
tial and  necessary  to  the  ministry ;  but  (he  third 
they  did  not  omit,  because  the  peculiar  state  of 
those  times  did  more  especially  require  it  For  then 
men  were  tied  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  bear  the 
offices  of  the  state,  according  to  their  quality  and 
substance,  and  those  offices  were  commonly  incon- 
sistent with  the  offices  of  the  church :  which  made 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  before  men  were  ordained, 
whether  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  the  state, 
or  obnoxious  to  any  distinct  power,  for  fear  the 
church  should  seem  to  encroach  upon  other  men's 
rights,  or  bring  trouble  upon  herself,  by  having  her 
clergy  recalled  to  a  secular  life  again. 

The  trial  of  their  faith  and  ortho- 
TiM  rule  «nd  me-  doxv,  uudcr  which  I  also  comprehend 

thod  of  examining  ''  *^ 

thj^th  wid       theur  learmng,  was  made  three  ways : 
partly  by  obliging  the  electors  to  give 


1— miny. 


in  their  public  testimony  of  them ;  partly  by  obliging 
the  persons  elected  to  answer  to  certain  interro- 
gatories, or  questions  of  doctrine,  that  were  put  to 
them ;  and  partly  by  making  them  subscribe  a  body 
of  articles,  or  confession  of  faith,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination.  By  a  law  of  Justinian's,*  the  electors 
themselves  were  to  declare  upon  oath  in  the  instru- 
ment or  decree  of  election,  if  it  were  a  bishop  that 
was  chosen,  that  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
the  tnie  catholic  faith,  and  of  good  life  and  convers- 
ation, &c.  And  by  the  same  law,  the  bishop  to  be 
ordained  was  required  to  give  in  a  hbel,  or  form  of 
confession  of  his  fiuth,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  to  repeat  the  form  of  prayer  used  at  the 
oblation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  at  baptism,  with 
the  other  prayers  of  the  church.  Which  was  an 
intimation  that  he  allowed  and  approved  the  liturgy, 
or  public  service  of  the  church.  The  fourth  council 
of  Carthage  prescribes  a  particular  form  of  examin- 
ation by  way  of  interrogatories  to  the  bishop  who 
was  to  be  ordained,  which  is  too  long  to  be  here 
inserted ;  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  such  questions 
as  relate  to  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  doctrines 
levelled  against  the  most  noted  heresies,*  that  either 
then  were,  or  lately  had  been,  predominant  in  the 
church.  Orders  also  are  there  given  to  examine, 
whether  the  candidate  be  well  instructed  in  the  law 
of  God,  and  able  to  expound  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  be  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  By  which  we  may  judge  what  due  pre- 
caution was  then  taken,  to  admit  none  but  persons 
rightly  qualified,  as  to  their  faith,  to  the  chief  ad- 
ministrations of  the  church. 

Upon  which  consideration  it  has  ^^^ 
seemed  very  difficult  to  some  learned  diSliSi^iS. 
men,  to  account  for  the  practice  and  «"***"«*- 
conduct  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  in  ordaining 
Synesius,  at  the  same  time  that  he  professed  he  could 
not  yet  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
some  other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Baro- 
nius'  and  Habertus,*  and  our  learned  Bishop  Tay- 
lor,' reckon  he  only  dissembled,  and  used  this 
stratagem  to  avoid  being  ordained.  But  had  this 
been  the  case,  it  had  still  been  a  jpst  canonical  ex- 
ception against  him:  for  the  canons*  forbid  the 
ordination  of  any  one,  who  accuses  himself  as  guilty 
of  any  heinous  crime,  whether  his  accusation  be 
true  or  false :  for  he  proves  himself  guilty,  either 
by  confessing  a  truth,  or  at  least  by  telling  a  lie 
about  it  But  indeed  the  case  of  Synesius  was  no 
feigned  case,  for  he  spake  the  real  sense  of  his  sool 


••  Not.  77.  c.  2.      "  Still.  Unreas.  of  Separ.  par.  3.  p.  327. 

*  Justin.  Novel.  137.  n.  2.  Quemque  ipioruin  jurare  se- 
cundum diviaa  eloqata,  et  ipsis  psephismatibus  inscribi — 
Quod  scientes  ipsos  rectae  et  cathoUcae  fidei  et  honestie  TitsB, 
ipsoi  elegeriat.  Ibid.  Exigi  etiam  ante  omnia  ab  eo  qui 
ordinandus  est,  libellum  ejus  propria  subscriptione  com- 
plectentem  qua  ad  rectam  ejus  fidem  pertinent.   Enunciari 


etiam  ab  ipso  et  sanctam  oblationis  formulam,  qun  in  sancU 
communione  fit,  et  eam  qus  fit  in  baptismate  precatioaen, 
et  reliquas  deprecationes. 
<  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  1.  '  Baron,  an.  410.  t  5.  p.  315. 

*  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  500. 

»  Taylor,  Duct  Dubit.  book  3.  c.  2.  p.  495. 

*  Cone.  Valentin,  c.  4.    Quicunque  sub  ordinatione  vd 
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ti  appears  not  only  from  what  the  historian  says  of 
it,*  but  fipom  the  account  which  he  himself  gives 
in  one  of  bis  epistles'  to  his  brother  Euoptius: 
You  know,  says  he,  that  philosophy  teaches  the 
caainry  to  many  of  those  generally-received  doc- 
trines. Therefore  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that 
die  soul  is  postnate  to  the  body ;  I  cannot  say  that 
die  world  and  all  its  parts  shall  be  dissolved;  I 
kx^  upon  the  resurrection  to  be  \ip6y  n  cat  kxSp^jf 
rar,  a  sort  of  mystical  and  ineffiible  thing,  and  am 
hr  from  assenting  to  the  vulgar  opinions  about  it 
—And  now  being  called  to  the  priesthood,  I  would 
not  dissemble  these  things,  but  testify  them  both 
before  God  and  man.  This  asseveration  seems  too 
solemn  and  serious,  to  be  the  speech  of  one  who 
was  only  acting  a  part,  and  dissembUng  his  opinion ; 
sad  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  as  Lucas  Holstenius*  more  fiilly  shows  in 
a  peculiar  dissertation  upon  this  subject  against 
BarKHiins.  Yalesius,  to  vindicate  Theophilus,  says,** 
Synesius  altered  his  opinions  before  he  was  ordain- 
ed: bat  that  is  more  than  can  be  proved.  The 
best  account  of  the  thing  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Holstenius,  that  it  was  the  man's  admirable  vir- 
taes,  and  excellent  qualifications  in  other  respects, 
ind  a  great  want  of  fit  men  in  those  difficult  times, 
dial  encouraged  Theophilus  to  ordain  him,  in  hopes 
that  Grod  would  enlighten  his  mind,  and  not  suffer 
lo  excellent  a  person  long  to  labour  under  such 
oTors  in  religion.  But  the  fairest  colours  that  can 
be  pot  npon  it,  will  hardly  justify  a  fact  so  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  church.  The  instance  was  sin- 
gular, and  never  made  a  precedent,  or  drawn  into 
imitation ;  the  general  practice  of  the  church  being, 
tt  has  been  showed,  to  examine  men's  orthodoxy, 
md  require  their  assent  and  subscriptions  to  the 
mk  of  fidth  before  their  ordination. 

Their  next  inquiry  was  into  the 
4iiiirtiMiiiif7  morals  of  the  person  to  be  ordained. 
And  here  the  examination  was  very 
strict  and  accurate.  For  then  the 
I  generally  to  ordain  such  only  as  were 
faiown  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  life  and 
diameter  they  were  satisfied,  and  could  bear  testi- 
aony  to  them.    The  bishops  and  presbyters  who 


preside  over  us,  says  Tertullian,"  are  advanced  to 
that  honour  only  by  public  testimony.  The  law  is, 
says  Cyprian,*'  to  choose  bishops  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  people,  who  have  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
man's  life,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of 
their  actions  by  their  conversation. 
Upon  which  account  the  laws  for- 


bade the  ordination  of  strangers  in     For  which  n 
any  church  to  which  they  did  not  be-  oni*inSin»- 


long.  Optatus  makes  it  an  objection 
against  the  Donatists,  that  in  the  Roman  see  they 
never  had  a  bishop  who  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but 
still  their  succession  in  that  city  was  supplied  by 
Africans  and  strangers."  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
he  challenges  them  to  show,"  whenever  the  church 
at  any  time  brought  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard 
into  Africa ;  or  ordained  a  stranger  to  a  people  that 
knew  nothing  of  him.  In  the  civil  law  we  have  a 
constitution  of  Honorius  the  emperor  to  this  pur- 
pose," That  no  clerks  should  be  ordained  out  of  any 
other  possession  or  village,  but  only  that  where 
their  church  was.  Or  if  any  thinks  that  decree 
was  made  rather  for  reasons  of  state,  he  may  read 
the  same  in  the  canons  of  the  church :  as  in  the 
council  of  Eliberis,"  which  decrees,  That  no  stran- 
ger baptized  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  or- 
dained out  of  the  province  where  he  was  baptized, 
because  his  life  and  conversation  could  not  be 
known.  And  this  rule  was  generally  observed,  ex- 
cept in  some  extraordinary  cases,  when  either  public 
fame  had  made  a  man  eminent  and  noted  over  all 
the  world;  or  there  were  some  particular  reasons 
for  going  against  the  rule,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account  in  another  place.  See  Book  II.  chap. 
10.  sect  3. 

The  strictness  of  this  examination,  ^^  , 
as  to  men's  morals,  will  appear  fur-  hiS*doSDSuc''|S? 
ther  from  this,  that  the  commission  of  "^"»»^«*»'«*»- 
any  scandalous  crime,  for  which  a  man  was  obliged 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  did,  for  ever  after,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  those  times, 
render  that  person  irregular  and  incapable  of  holy 
orders.  For  though  they  granted  pardon  and  ab- 
solution, and  lay-communion,  to  all  offenders  that 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  public  penance ;  yet 


^^TMiih**,  vel  pretbyterii,  vel  epiicopatus,  mortali  crimine 
Ndizerint  e«e  pollutot,  a  lupradictis  ordinationibus  esse 
^  reos  scilicet  vel  veri  confessione,  vel  mendacio 


'  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c  15.  ojhrw  rdv  \6yoif  r^v  ipardatut 

•  Synes.  Ep.  106.  p.  397. 

*Ho1sten.  Dissert.  3.  de  Synesio,  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in 
Tbeodor.  p.  203. 

»•  Vales.  NoL  in  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  It.  PcUv.  Vit. 
Spes.  p.  4. 

"  TertaL  ApoL  c.  39.  President  apud  nos  probati  qui- 
que  seoiores,  honorem  tstum  non  pretio,  sed  testimonio  adepti. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  aL  67.  p.  172.  Episcopus  deligatur  plebe 


prsBsente,  quae  singulomm  Titam  plenissime  novit,  et  unius- 
cu^ usque  actum  de  ejus  conversatione  perspe.\it. 

**  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  48.  Quid  est  hoc,  quod  pars  vestra  in 
urbe  Roma  episcopum  civem  habere  non  potuit  ?  Quid  est 
quod  toti  Afri  et  peregrini  in  iUa  civitate  sibi  successisse 
noscuntur. 

"  Ibid.  p.  51.  Nunquid  nos  adduximus  Hispanum  aut 
Galium  ?    Aut  nos  ordtnavimus  ignorantibus  peregrinum  ? 

>*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  33.  Clerici  non 
ex  alia  possessione  vel  yico,  sed  ex  eo  ubi  ecclesiam  esse 
constiterit,  ordinentur. 

H  Gone.  Eliber.  c.  24.  Omnes  qui  peregre  fuerint  bap- 
tizati,  eo  quod  eorum  minime  sit  cognita  vita,  placuit,  ad 
clenim  non  ene  promovendos  in  alienis  provinciis. 
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they  thought  it  not  proper  to  admit  such  to  clerical 
dignities,  but  excluded  them  from  the  orders  and 
promotions  of  the  church.  At  least  it  was  thus  in 
most  of  the  Western  churches  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  as  appears  from  the  Latin  writers  of 
those  ages.  The  epistles  of  Siricius  and  Innocent 
show  it  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  in  their  time.  For  Siricius"  says,  no  lay- 
man, after  public  penance  and  reconciliation,  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy :  because, 
though  they  were  cleansed  from  the  contagion  of 
all  their  sins,  yet  they  ought  not  to  touch  the  in- 
struments of  the  sanctuary,  who  themselves  before 
had  been  the  instruments  and  vessels  of  sin.  The 
letters  of  Innocent"  are  to  the  same  purpose.  And 
so  for  the  French  churches  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Gennadius,"  and  the  second  council  of  Aries,"* 
and  Agde."  And  for  the  Spanish  churches,  a  canon 
of  the  first  coimcil  of  Toledo,**  which  allows  not 
penitents  to  be  ordained,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  then  only  to  the  offices  of  the  inferior  orders, 
door-keepers  and  readers.  The  practice  of  the  Afri- 
can churches  is  evident,  from  the  fourth  coimcil  of 
Carthage,  which  decrees  that  no  penitent  should  be 
ordained,*"  though  he  was  a  good  man  at  the  pre- 
sent And  if  any  such  was  ordained  by  the  bishop's 
ignorance,  not  knowing  his  character,  he  should  be 
deposed,  because  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had 
been  a  penitent,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  By 
this  we  may  understand  what  Optatus  means,  when, 
speaking  of  the  Donatists,  who  made  some  of  the 
catholic  children  do  pubUc  penance  in  the  church, 
he  says  they  thereby  gave  them  a  wound,  which 
was  intended**  to  cut  them  off  from  the  benefit  of 
ordination;  plainly  referring  to  this  rule  in  the 
church,  that  he  who  had  done  public  penance,  was 
thereby  made  incapable  of  ordination.  Which 
seems  also  to  be  St  Austin's  meaning,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  Christian  astrologer,  who  had  done  penance 
for  his  friult,  he  says,  his  conversion  perhaps**  might 
make  some  think  he  intended  to  get  an  office  among 
the  clergy  of  the  church :  but  no,  says  he,  he  is  a 


penitent ;  he  seeks  nothing  more  but  only  a  pardon 
and  absolution :  meaning,  that  a  person  in  his  cir- 
cumstances could  not  pretend  to  sue  for  orders  by 
the  rules  and  canons  of  the  church.  But  we  are  to 
note,  that  this  is  always  to  be  understood  of  public 
penance,  not  of  private :  for  the  council  of  Girone, 
or  Gerunda,  in  Catalonia,  expressly  makes  this  dis- 
tinction** between  pubHc  penance  in  the  church, 
and  private  penance  in  time  of  sickness ;  making 
the  one  to  incapacitate  men  friom  taking  orders,  but 
not  the  other.  And  in  all  other  canons,  where  this 
distinction  is  not  expressed,  it  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood. For  it  was  only  that  penance  which  left 
some  public  mark  of  disgrace  upon  men,  which  un- 
qualified them  for  the  orders  of  the  church.  But 
this  rule  might  be  dispensed  with  in  extraordinaiy 
cases,  and  there  are  some  learned  men  who  think  it 
was  not  so  generally  insisted  on  in  the  three  first 
ages  of  the  church. 
As  to  particular  crimes,  there  were 


a  great  many  that  unqualified  men,  ort«ned,nor«dui. 
whether  they  had  done  public  pe-  STlSS^  u^  tSL 
nance  for  them  or  not  Such  as  the  ****"*"** 
three  great  crimes  of  miu'der,  adultery,  and  lapsing^ 
in  time  of  persecution.  The  council  of  Toledo** 
sets  murder  in  the  front  of  those  sins  which  ex- 
clude men  from  holy  orders.  The  crime  of  fornica- 
tion and  adultery  is  noted  upon  the  same  account 
by  those  called  the  ApostoUcal  Canons,**  the  coun- 
cil of  NeociEsarea,**  the  council  of  Nice,**  Ehberis," 
and  several  others.  Nay,  the  council  of  Neocs- 
sarea  goes  a  Uttle  further,  and  decrees,**  that  if  any 
man's  wife  committed  adultery  whilst  he  was  a  lay- 
man, he  should  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal frmction.  Or  if  she  committed  adultery  when 
he  was  in  office,  he  must  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce 
and  put  her  away ;  otherwise  be  degraded  from  his 
office.  As  to  the  crime  of  lapsing  and  sacrificing  in 
time  of  persecution,  Origen**  assures  us  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  church  in  his  time  to  exclude  such  as 
were  guilty  of  it,  from  all  ecclesiastical  power  and 
government    And  Athanasius**  says  the  same,  that 


*^  Siric  £p.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tairacon.  c.  14.  Pott  pceni- 
tudinem  et  reconciliationem  nulli  unquam  laico  liceat  ho- 
norem  clericatus  adipisci:  quia  quamvis  tint  omnium 
peccatorum  contagione  mundati,  nulla  tamea  debent  geren- 
dorum  sacramentonim  initnunenta  suscipere,  qui  dudum 
fuerint  vasa  vitionun. 

u  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  c.  3.  Ubi  poBuitentin  remedium  aecetia- 
rium  est  illic  ordinationis  honorem  locum  habere  non  posse. 

>*  Gennad.  de  Eccl.  Dogm.  c.  72. 

»  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  25. 

"  Cone.  Agatb.  c.  93.  De  poenitentibus  nullus  clericus 
ordinetur. 

^  Cone.  Tolet  I.  c.  2.  PiBnitentes  non  admittantur  ad 
clerum,  nisi  tantum  necessitas  aut  usus  ezegerit,  et  tunc 
inter  ostiarios  deputentur,  ?el  inter  lectores. 

"  Cone.  Carth.  4.  e.  68.  Ex  poBnitentibiis  (quamvis  sit 
bonus)  clericus  non  ordinetur.  Si  per  ignorantiam  episcopi 
Ikctum  fiierit,  deponatur  a  clero,  quia  se  ordinationis  tem- 


pore non  prodidit  fuisse  posnitentem. 

**  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  59.  Invenistis  pueros,  de  panitentia 
sauciastis,  ne  aliqui  ordinari  potuissent 

*  Aug.  Append.  Enarrat.  Psal.  bu.  Posset  videri,  quia 
sic  conversus  est,  clericatum  qucrere  in  ecclesia.  Pcsnitens 
est:  non  quaerit  nisi  solam  misericordiam.  Vid.  Aug.  Ep. 
50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  87. 

**  Cone.  Gerundens.  an.  517.  c.  9.  Qui  aegritudinis  Ian- 
guore  depressus,  posnitentiie  benedictionem,  quan»  viati- 
cum deputamus,  per  communionem  acceperit ;  et  postmo*  V 
dum  reconvalescens  caput  piBnitentiae  in  ecclesia  publics 
non  subdiderit ;  si  prohibitis  ?itiis  non  detinetur  obnoxiui, 
admittatur  ad  clerum. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  can.  2.  *  Canon.  Apost.  e.  61. 

»  Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  9  et  10.  »  Cone.  Nie.  c.  2, 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  e.  30.  "  Cone.  Neocies.  c.  8. 

"  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  143. 

*•  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Rufin.  t  2.  p.  41. 
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ley  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  repentance,  but 
ot  to  have  anyplace  among  the  clergy.  Or  if  any 
ere  ignorantly  ordained,  they  were  to  be  deposed 
s  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  by  a  rule"  of  the 
reat  council  of  Nice.  Which  was  no  new  rule, 
at  the  ancient  rule  of  the  whole  catholic  church : 
)r  Cyprian  "says  it  was  agreed  upon  at  Rome,  and 
1  Africa,  and  by  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world, 
hat  such  men  might  be  admitted  to  repentance, 
)at  should  be  kept  back  from  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  honour  of  the  priesthood.  Upon 
tills  account  the  Arians  themselves,  though  they 
vere  not  much  given  to  act  by  rules,  sometimes 
thought  fit  to  deny  men  ordination ;  as  Athanasius  " 
and  Socrates"  say  they  did  by  Asterius  the  sophist, 
whom  they  would  not  ordain,  because  he  had  sar 
crificed  in  time  of  persecution.  But  they  were  far 
from  being  constant  to  this  rule ;  for  if  Philostor- 
gios"  says  true,  the  leading  bishops  of  the  Arian 
party,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Maris  of  Chalcedon, 
Theognis  of  Nice,  Leontius  of  Antioch,  Antonius  of 
Tarsus,  Menophantus  of  Ephesus,  Numenius,  Eu- 
doxius,  Alexander,  and  Asterius  of  Cappadocia,  all 
sacrificed  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  But  then 
it  must  be  owned;  that  some  of  these  were  ordained 
bishops  in  the  church  before  the  Arian  heresy  be- 
gan to  appear:  whence  we  must  conclude,  that 
cither  the  bishops  who  ordained  them  knew  nothing 
of  their  lapsing;  or  else  that  the  church  herself 
sometimes  granted  dispensations  in  this  case  also. 
Baronius^  and  some  others  lay  it  to  the  charge  of 
Eusebius  the  historian,  that  he  sacrificed  in  time  of 
penecntion:  Petavius,**  and  Huetius,"  and  Mr. 
P^*  bring  the  same  charge  against  Origen  out  of 
Xpiphanins,  the  first  reporter  of  the  story :  whilst 
TaksBos^  and  Du  Pin^  undertake  to  vindicate  the 
reputation  of  Origen  from  so  foul  an  aspersion ;  and 
Hsnckins  ^  and  Dr.  Cave*'  do  the  same  for  Euse- 
bius. I  will  not  interpose  in  these  controversies, 
but  only  observe,  that  if  the  accusations  brought 
^linst  those  two  persons  were  true,  the  conse- 
qpieoce  must  be,  either  that  persons  who  had  lapsed 
tnigfat  be  ordained,  or  at  least  continue  in  their  orders 
ondeposed,  when  the  church  saw  fit  to  dispense  with 
ber  ordinary  rule ;  which  probably  was  not  so  strict, 
bat  that  it  might  admit  of  some  relaxation,  when 


proper  occasions  and  cases  extraordinary  seemed  to 
require  it 

Another  crime  which  unqualified 
men  for  orders  in  those  times,  was  No  »««,  or  Mdi- 
sedition   or   rebellion;   for  he    that  *****"' 

stood  convicted  of  treasonable  practices  was  never 
to  be  ordained.  This  appears  from  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,*  which  joins  the  seditious  and 
usurers  together,  and  excludes  them  both  from  or- 
dination. As  to  the  crime  of  usury,  1  shall  not 
here  stand  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  which  will 
be  done  in  a  more  convenient  place,**  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  this  crime,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancients  condemned  it,  was  of  such  an  odious  and 
scandalous  nature,  as  to  debar  men  that  had  been 
guilty  of  it,  from  the  honour  and  privilege  of  ordin- 
ation. Whence  Gennadius,  speaking  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Latin  church,  and  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  persons  to  be  ordained,  says,  they  must 
not  be  men  convicted  of  taking  usury.**  In  the 
Greek  church,  at  least  in  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia, the  rule  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  so 
strict:  for  St  Basil's  canons"  do  not  absolutely 
exclude  such  from  the  ministry,  but  allow  them  to 
be  ordained,  provided  they  first  gave  away  to  the 
poor  what  they  had  gained  by  usury,  and  promised 
not  to  exercise  it  for  the  future. 

Another  crime  which  made  a  man  g,^, 
irregular,  and  debarred  him  from  the  Tcj!Su3Jd£S.^ 
privilege  of  ordination,  was  the  dis-  **^  ^  "^  ^^' 
figuring  or  dismembering  of  his  own  body.  If  any 
man  indeed  happened  to  be  bom  a  eunuch,  there 
was  no  law  against  his  ordination :  for  Eusebius" 
says,  Dorotheus,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  a  eunuch 
from  his  mother's  womb;  and  Socrates"  and  Soso- 
men  say  of  Tigris,  presbyter  of  Constantinople, 
that  he  was  made  a  eunuch  by  a  barbarian  master. 
Or  if  a  man  had  sufiered  the  loss  of  any  member  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors ;  as  many  confessors 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution  had  their  right  eyes 
bored  out,  and  their  left  legs  enfeebled;  in  that 
case  there  was  no  prohibition  of  their  ordination, 
except  they  were  utterly  incapacitated  from  doing 
the  ofiice  of  ministers,  by  being  made  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  dumb ;  for  so  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons**  determined:   A  man  that  hath  lost  an 


•GoBcKicclO. 

"Cypr.  Bp.  68w  aL  67.  p.  174.  Gum  jampridem  nobis- 
tm,  d  com  omnibtu  omnino  episcopis  in  toto  miindo  con- 
•tiam  Cornelius  coUega  noster— decreverit,  ejus- 
kouunes  ad  pcenitentiam  quidem  agendam  posse 
Maitti ;  ab  ordinatione  autem  cleri,  atque  sacerdotali 
koBOfft  prohiberi. 

*  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arim.  et  Seleuc.  1. 1.  p.  887. 

»  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  36.  »  Philostorg.  Ub.  2.  c.  14. 

*  Baron,  ad  an.  335.  n.  8. 

*'  Petav.  Animadrers.  in  Epiphan.  Haer.  64.  n.2. 
«  Hnet  Orif^nian.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 

*  Pa<i  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  251.  n.  6. 


•«  Vales.  Not.  in  Euscb.  Hb.  6.  c.  39. 

**  Du  Pin,  Bibliotb^ue,  1. 1.  p.  444. 

**  Hanckius,  de  Scriptor.  Byzantin.  par.  I.  c.  1.  n.  158. 

«  Cave,  HUt  Liter,  vol  1.  p.  12a 

^  Cone.  Cartb.  4.  c.  67.  Seditionarios  nunquam  ordinan« 
dos  clericos,  sicut  nee  usurarios. 

«  Book  VI.  c.  2.  sect.  8. 

"0  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  172.  Neque  ilium  qui 
usuras  accepisse  convincitur. 

"  Basil.  Can.  14.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t  2. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  32. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  15.    Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  24. 

M  Canon.  Apost  c.  76  et  77. 
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eye,  or  is  maimed  in  his  leg,  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  if  he  be  otherwise  worthy.  For  it  is  not 
any  imperfection  of  body  that  defiles  a  man,  but 
the  pollution  of  his  souL  Yet  if  a  man  is  deaf  or 
blind,  he  shall  not  be  made  bishop ;  not  because  he 
is  polluted,  but  because  he  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  function.  The  council  of 
Nice  adds  a  third  case,  in  which  it  was  lawful  to 
ordain  dismembered  persons,  which  was  when,  in 
case  of  a  mortal  distemper,  the  physicians  thought 
it  necessary  to  cut  off  one  limb  of  the  body  to  save 
the  whole.  All  these  were  excepted  cases,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  canons  did  not  extend  to  tliem : 
but  the  crime  was,  when  any  one  dismembered  him- 
self in  health,  as  the  Nicene  canon  words  it ;"  such 
a  one  was  not  to  be  ordained,  or  if  he  was  ordained 
when  he  committed  the  fact,  he  was  to  be  deposed. 
The  Apostolical  Canons  give  this  reason  for  it,**  be- 
cause such  a  one  is  in  effect  a  self-murderer,  and 
an  enemy  of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  was  it 
any  excuse  in  this  case,  that  a  man  made  himself  a 
eunuch  out  of  a  pretended  piety,  or  to  avoid  forni- 
cation. For  such  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the 
canon,  as  well  as  any  others ;  which  is  noted  by 
Gennadius"  and  the  council  of  Aries."  And  in- 
deed the  first  reason  of  making  the  canon  was  to 
prevent  that  mistaken  notion  of  piety,  which  had 
once  possessed  Origen,'*  who  taking  those  words  of 
our  Saviour, "  There  are  some  that  make  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  in  a 
wrong  sense,  fulfilled  them  literally  upon  himself. 
And  Uie  Valesian  heretics  carried  the  matter  a  little 
further,  asserting,  that  men  ought  to  serve  God  after 
that  manner ;  and  therefore  they  both  made  them- 
selves eunuchs,  and  all  that  came  over  to  them,  as 
St.  Austin*  informs  us.  It  was  to  correct  and  dis- 
countenance these  erroneous  opinions  and  practices, 
that  the  church  at  first  made  this  rule ;  which  was 
so  nicely  observed,  that  we  scarce  meet  with  two 
instances  to  the  contrary  in  after  ages.  Leondus 
made  himself  a  eunuch,  to  avoid  suspicion  in  his 
converse  with  the  virgin  Eustolium ;  but  he  was 
deposed  from  the  office  of  presby^r  for  the  fact, 
and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  coimcil  of  Nice  to  renew 
the  ancient  canon  against  such  practices ;  so  that 
when  the  Arians  afterward  ordained  him  bishop  of 
Antioch,  the  historians"  tell  us  the  catholics  gener- 
ally declaimed  against  his  ordination  as  uncanoni- 
cal.  The  only  instance  that  looks  like  a  dispensar 
tion  with  this  rule,  is  what  we  have  in  Baronius 
concerning  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his 
ordaining  Ammon  the  Egyptian  monk,  who,  to 


avoid  being  ordained,  had  cut  off  his  own  right  earg 
to  make  himself  irregular ;  notwithstanding  whichf 
Baronius  says,"  Timotheus  ordained  him,  and  jus- 
tified what  he  did  with  this  expression :  That  thi^j 
law  indeed  was  observed  by  the  Jews ;  but  for  hii^ 
own  part,  if  they  brought  to  him  a  man  without  aj 
nose,  that  was  but  of  good  morals,  he  would  ordaiil 
him  bishop.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  question 
the  truth  of  this  narration ;  for  not  only  Palladius, 
whom  Baronius  cites,  but  Socrates  and  Sozomen,* 
in  telling  the  story,  seem  rather  to  intimate  that  he 
was  not  ordained.  However,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  it  is  a  singular  instance,  and  we  shall  hardly 
find  such  another  in  all  the  history  of  the  church. 
Which  shows  how  cautious  the  ancients  were  in 
observing  this  rule,  that  they  might  not  bring  any 
disrepute  or  scandal  upon  the  church.  { 

But  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases  ^^  ^^  i 
there  is  one  thing  particularly  to  be  ,iJIfor**Si;SSlti 
observed,  that  the  crimes  which  made  S!2rL*ilrJhl!r  i 
men  irregular,  were  generally  under- 
stood to  be  such  only  as  were  com- 
mitted after  baptism.  For  all  crimes  committed  be- 
fore baptism  were  supposed  to  be  so  purged  away 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  that  a  perfect  amnesty 
passed  upon  them,  and  men  notwithstanding  them 
were  capable  of  ordination.  So  that  not  only  the 
crimes  which  men  committed  whilst  they  were  hea- 
thens, but  such  as  they  fell  into  when  they  were 
catechumens,  were  overlooked  in  this  inquiry,  when 
their  morals  came  to  be  examined  for  ordination. 
This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  known  case  of  St 
Austin,  whose  faults  were  never  objected  to  him  at^ 
his  ordination,  because  they  were  only  such  as  pre-, 
ceded  his  baptism ;  but  also  from  the  rule  made  in' 
the  council  of  Ancyra,  in  the  case  of  such  as  lapsed 
into  idolatry  whilst  they  were  only  catechumens.; 
For  the  canon**  says,  That  such  as  sacrificed  beforet 
baptism,  and  were  afterwards  baptized,  might  be 
promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  persons  thai 
were  cleansed  from  all  crimes  by  the  sanctificatiodf 
of  baptism.  It  is  true,  only  that  one  crime  of  sacri* 
ficing  is  here  specified ;  but  by  parity  of  reason,  the! 
rule  must  be  understood  to  extend  to  all  other  casei 
of  the  like  nature :  and  so  the  practice  of  the  churcfaj 
has  commonly  determined  it 

Yet  here  again  we  must  observe, 
that  if  any  great  irregularity  happen-     EaJ^JiVcMi 
ed  in  men's  baptism  itself,  such  crimes  «<i  in  umu  uptS 

''  itactf.    A*  in  tbc 

were  always  objected  against  them,  glj;****^**!*- 

to  debar  them  from  ordination.    Thus 

it  was  frequently  with  those  who  were  baptized 


**  Cone.  Nic.  c.  1.  "  Canon.  Apost.  c.  21. 

"  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  72. 
"*  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.  Si  qui  se,  carnali  vitio  repugnare 
nescientes,  abscindunt,  ad  cleram  pervenire  non  possunt. 
«*  Vid.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  8.   Epipban.  Hasr.  64.  n.  3. 
*  Aug.  de  Hnrei.  c.  37.    Valetii  et  seipios  castr&nt,  et 


hospites  8U08,  hoc  modo  exiatiraantes  Deo  ae  debere  serfin. 

•>  Socrat  Ub.  2.  c.  26.    Theodor.  lib.  2.  c.  24. 

**  Baron,  an.  385.  p.  513. 

•  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  23.    Sozom.  lib.  7.  c  30.   PaUad.  Hitt 
Lausiac.  c.  12. 

•*  Cone.  AncvT.  c.  12. 
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only  with  clinic  baptism,  in  time  of  sickness  or 
iiigent  necessity,  when  they  had  carelessly  deferred 
their  baptism  to  such  a  critical  moment,  and  might 
have  had  it  sooner,  had  it  not  been  their  own  de- 
bult.  This  delaying  of  baptism  was  always  esteem- 
ed a  very  great  crime,  and  worthy  of  some  ecclesi- 
Ktical  censure:  and  therefore  the  chm*ch,  among 
odie^  methods  which  she  took  to  discountenance 
the  practice  of  it,  thought  fit  to  punish  persons  who 
had  been  guilty  of  it,  and  had  put  themselves  upon 
the  fatal  necessity  of  a  clinic  baptism  by  denpng 
them  ordination.  We  have  a  canon  in  the  council  of 
Neocssarea"  to  this  purpose :  If  any  man  is  bap- 
tized only  in  time  of  sickness,  he  shall  not  be  or- 
dained a  presbyter ;  because  his  faith  was  not  vo- 
limtary,  but  as  it  were  of  constraint ;  except  his 
subsequent  faith  and  diligence  recommend  him,  or 
else  the  scarcity  of  men  make  it  necessary  to  ordain 
him.  And  that  this  was  an  old  rule  of  the  chiurch, 
i^ypears  from  the  account  which  Cornelius**  gives 
of  the  ordination  of  Novatian  to  be  presbyter.  He 
says,  the  clergy  and  many  of  the  people  objected 
against  it,  alk^ng,  that  it  w^s  not  lawful  to  ordain 
one  who  had  been  baptized  upon  his  bed  in  time  of 
sidmesa ;  and  that  the  bishop  was  forced  to  inter- 
cede with  them,  to  give  way  to  his  ordination,  as  a 
matter  of  grace  and  favour.  Which  shows,  that 
the  ordination  of  such  was  contrary  to  the  common 
rule  and  practice  of  the  church. 

^^  ^^  In  like  manner,  they  who  were  bap- 

tized by  heretics,  were  not  ordinarily 
allowed  clerical  promotion,  when  they 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
council  of  Eliberis  is  very  peremptory*'  in  its  decree, 
That  whatever  heresy  they  came  from,  they  should 
not  be  ordained :  or  if  any  such  were  already  or- 
dainedy  they  should  be  undoubtedly  degraded.  Pope 
Innocent*  testifies  for  the  same  practice  in  the  Ro- 
man church,  saying.  It  is  the  custom  of  our  church, 
to  grant  only  lay-communion  to  those  that  return 
from  heretics,  by  whom  they  were  baptized,  and  not 
to  admit  any  of  them  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  the 
clergy.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  council  of 
Nice  dispensed  with  the  Novatians*  in  this  respect, 
illowing  their  clergy,  though  both  baptized  and'or- 
lained  among  them,  to  be  received  with  imposition  of 
tiands,  and  retain  their  orders  in  the  church.  And 
the  African  fathers  granted  the  same  indulgence  to 
ihe  Donatists,  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  the 
mity  of  the  catholic  church.    For  in  the  council  of 


Carthage,  anno  397,  which  is  inserted  into  the  Afri- 
can Code,'*  a  proposal  was  made,  that  such  as  had 
been  baptized  among  the  Donatists  in  their  infancy, 
by  their  parents'  fault,  without  their  own  know- 
ledge and  consent,  should,  upon  their  return  to  the 
church,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ordination :  and 
in  the  next  council"  the  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
a  decree  passed  accordingly  in  favour  of  them.  By 
which  we  may  understand,  that  this  was  a  piece  of 
discipline,  that  might  be  insisted  on  or  waved,  ac- 
cording as  church  governors  in  prudence  thought 
most  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  chiu'ch. 
But  in  case  the  persons  so  returning  had  been  bap- 
tized by  such  heretics,  whose  baptism  was  null,  and 
to  be  reiterated  in  the  church ;  as  the  baptism  of 
the  Paulianists,  or  Samosatenian  heretics,  was;  in 
that  case  it  was  determined  by  the  great  council  of 
Nice,  that  such  persons,  when  they  were  rebaptized, 
might  be  ordained.**  For  baptism,  as  has  been 
noted  before,  set  men  clear  of  all  crimes :  and  their 
former  baptism  being  null,  that  was  reckoned  their 
only  baptism,  which  they  received  at  their  return 
to  the  catholic  church ;  and  no  crimes  committed 
before  that  were  then  to  prejudice  their  ordination 
in  the  church. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  an-  ^^^  ^^ 
other  qualification  required  of  per-  i^nJ^hoiHd^ 
sons  to  be  ordained,  because  it  was  iiSiS^rtSSuJ* 
of  great  use  and  service  in  the  church ;  ^^**™'****»' 
which  was,  that  none  should  be  admitted,  at  least  to 
the  superior  degrees  of  bishops,  presbyters,  or  dea- 
cons, before  they  had  made  all  the  members  of  their 
family  catholic  Christians.  This  is  a  rule  we  find 
in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,"  which  was 
equally  designed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  pa- 
gans, Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics,  who  are  all 
opposed  to  catholic  Christians :  and  it  was  a  very 
proper  rule  in  that  case;  since  nothing  could  be 
more  disadvantageous  or  dishonourable  to  religion, 
than  to  have  any  countenance  or  secret  encourage^ 
ment  given  to  its  opposers,  by  those  who  were  de- 
signed to  serve  at  the  altar.  Besides  that  this  was 
but  a  proper  way  of  making  reprisals  upon  the  hea- 
then rehgion.  For  Julian  had  made  a  like  decree 
for  his  pagan  priests,  in  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  charging  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia, 
that  he  should  admit  none  to  the  priest's  oflice,^* 
who  tolerated  either  servants,  or  children,  or  wives 
that  were  Galileeans ;  and  did  not  come  with  their 
whole  family  and  retinue  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 


*  Gone.  Neoccs.  c.  12. 

*  Ap.  Eiueb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

*  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  51.  Ex  omni  heresi  qui  ad  dm  fidelis 
nenerit,  minime  eft  ad  clerum  promovendus.  V el  si  qui  sunt 
n  pnetcnfum  ordinati,  sine  dubio  deponentur. 

*  Inooc.  Ep.  22.  NostrsB  lex  ecclesiae  est,  venientibiis 
ab  hsreticit,  qui  tamen  illic  baptizati  sunt,  per  manus  im- 
{HMitiooem  laicam  tantum  tribuere  communionem,  nee  ex 
^it  aliquem  in  clericatiit  honorem  vel  exiguum  tnibrogare. 

L 


•  Cone.  Nic.  c.  8.  x**?**^*'''*"'/'***'*"''  ai/roxfv  filifnu  St«9 
CV  TCtf  fc\}}/9a>. 

"»  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  48.  al.  47. 

"  Ibid.  c.  58.  al.  57. 

"  Cone.  Nic.  c.  19.  &uataim<r^itfTtt   xiiporovtlcr^woav, 

"  Cone.  Garth.  3.  c.  18.  Ut  episcopi,  presbyteri,  et  dia- 
coni  non  ordinentur,  priusquam  omnes  qui  sunt  in  domo 
eorum  Christianos  catholicoii  fecerint. 

^^  Julian.  £p.  ad  Arsac.  ap.  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 
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in  the  idol  temples.  It  had  been  a  great  omission 
and  oversight  in  the  governors  of  the  Christian 
church,  had  they  not  been  as  careful  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  true  religion  in  the  families  of  their 
ministers,  as  that  pagan  prince  was  to  secure  a 
falBe  religion  among  his  idol  priests :  and  there- 
fore, had  there  been  nothing  more  than  emulation 
in  the  case,  yet  that  had  been  a  sufficient  reason  to 
have  laid  this  injunction  upon  all  the  candidates  of 
the  Christian  priesthood. 

There  is  but  one  qualification  more 

whS^fDl&oife     I  shall  mention  under    this    head, 

tTmrmtataio.      which  was,  that  men  should  come 


honestly  and  legally  to  their  prefer- 
ment, and  use  no  indirect  or  sinister  arts  to  procure 
themselves  an  ordination.  Merit,  and  not  bribery, 
was  to  be  their  advocate,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered  in  all  elections.  In  the  three  first  ages, 
whilst  the  preferments  were  small,  and  the  perse- 
cutions great,  there  was  no  great  danger  of  ambi- 
tious spirits,  nor  any  great  occasion  to  make  laws 
against  simoniacal  promotions.  For  then  martyr- 
dom was  as  it  were  a  thing  annexed  to  a  bishopric ; 
and  the  first  persons  that  were  conunonly  aimed  and 
struck  at,  were  the  rulers  and  governors  of  the 
church.  But  in  after  ages,  ambition  and  bribery 
crept  in  among  other  vices,  and  then  severe  laws  were 
made  both  in  church  and  state  to  check  and  prevent 
them.  Sulpitius  Severus  takes  notice  of  this  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  ages  of  persecution  and  those  that 
followed,  when  he  says,**  that  in  the  former,  men 
strove  who  should  run  fJEistest  to  those  glorious  com- 
bats, and  more  greedily  sought  for  martyrdom  by 
honourable  deaths,  than  in  after  times  by  wicked 
ambitions  they  sought  for  the  bishoprics  of  the 
church.  This  implies,  that  in  the  age  when  Sulpi- 
tius lived,  in  the  fifth  century,  some  irregular  arts 
were  used  by  particular  men  to  advance  themselves 
to  the  preferments  of  the  church.  To  correct 
whose  ambition  and  ill  designs,  the  church  inflicted 
very  severe  censures  upon  all  such  as  were  found 
guilty  of  simony,  or,  as  some  then'*  called  it,  xP^or- 
ifivoptiay,  the  selling  of  Christ  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  decreed,*^  that  if  any  bishop  gave  ordin- 
ation, or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  preferment  of 
any  kind,  for  money,  he  himself  should  lose  his 
office,  and  the  party  so  preferred  be  deposed.  And 
the  reader  may  find  several  other  constitutions  of 


the  same  import  in  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons,^  the  council  of  Constantinople**  under 
Gennadius,  anno  459,  the  second  council  of  Or- 
leans,"*  Bracara,"  and  many  others.  The  imperial 
laws  also  were  very  properly  contrived  to  prevent 
this  abuse.  For  l^  one  of  Justinian's  laws  it  was 
enacted,*  that  whenever  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen, 
the  electors  themselves  should  take  an  oatl^,  and 
insert  it  into  the  election  paper,  that  they  did  not 
choose  him  for  any  gift,  or  promise,  or  friendship, 
or  any  other  cause,  but  only  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true  catholic  feith,  and  an 
unblamable  life,  and  good  learning.  And  in  an- 
other of  his  laws,  where  this  same  injunction  is  re- 
peated, it  is  further  provided,  that  the  party  elected 
shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  take  an 
oath,  upon  the  holy  Gospels,  that  he  neither  gave 
nor  promised,*  by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter 
will  give  to  his  ordainer,  or  to  his  electors,  or  any 
other  person,  any  thing  to  procure  him  an  ordina- 
tion. And  for  any  bishop  to  ordain  another  with- 
out observing  the  rule  prescribed,  is  deposition  by 
the  same  law,  both  for  himself  and  the  other  whom 
he  ordained.  These  were  some  of  those  ancient 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  men's 
lives  and  morals,  before  they  were  consecrated  to 
the  sacred  function,  or  admitted  to  serve  in  any  oL 
the  chief  offices  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OP  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PERSONS  TO  BE  OR- 
DAINED, RESPECTING  THEIR  OUTWARD  STATE  AND 
CONDITION  IN   THE  WORLD. 

A  THIRD  inquiry  was  made  into  men's 

outward  state  and  condition  in  the     KcmMi»Uh* 


world.  For  there  were  some  callingB 
and  states  of  life,  which  debarred  men  from  the 
privilege  of  ordination,  not  because  they  were 
esteemed  absolutely  sinftd  vocations,  but  because 
the  duties  attending  them  were  commonly  incom- 
patible and  inconsistent  with  the  offices  of  the 
clergy.  Of  this  nature  were  all  those  caUings, 
which  come  under  the  general  name  of  mikiia  Bo' 


*>  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  99.  CerUtim  in  gloriosa  certa- 
mina  niebatur,  multoque  avidius  turn  martyria  gloriosia 
mortibai  qunrebantur,  quam  nunc  episcopatus  prayif  am- 
bitionibus  appetimtur. 

**  Yid.  Epist  Alexandri  Alezandrini  ap.  Theodor.  lib. 
I.e.  4. 

"  Cone.  Chalced.  e.  2.  »•  Canon.  Apost  c.  29. 

»  Cone.  CP.  Epist.  Synod.  Con.  u  4.  p.  1025. 

«  Cone.  Aurel.  2.  c.  3  et  4. 

"  Bracar.  3.  c.  3. 

*  Justin.  Novel  123.  c.  1.    Propotitis  eis  sacrosanctis 


evangeliis,  periculo  suamm  animarum  dicentes  in  iptis  d»> 
cretis,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam  donationem,  nee  pio> 
miasionem,  aut  ainieitiam,  aut  aliam  quamlibet  eausam,  wi 
seientes  eos  reetae  et  eatholicae  fidei,  et  honest*  esse  vita, 
et  literas  nosse,  hos  elegerunt 

"  Novel.  137.  c.  2.  Ju^urandum  autem  suseipere  ens 
qui  ordinatur,  per  Divinas  Seripturas,  quod  neqne  per  is 
ipsum  neque  per  aliam  personam  dedit  quid,  aut  promiflti 
neque  posthae  dabit,  vel  ordinanti  ipsum,  vel  his  qui  si 
pro  eo  suffragia  feeerunt,  vel  alii  euiquam  oidinatioais  df 
ipso  fMuends  nomine,  &c. 
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which  we  cannot  so  properly  English,  the 
military  life,  as,  the  service  of  the  empire.  For  it 
includes  several  offices,  as  well  civil  as  military : 
the  Romans,  as  Gothofred  and  other  learned  per- 
sons have  oheerved,*  calling  all  inferior  offices  hy 
the  name  of  miliUa:  so  there  were  three  sorts  of  it, 
mXaa  paiatmat  tniUtia  caatremis  or  amuUot  and 
wMha  ptrmtidiaUs  or  cohortaUa:  the  first  including 
the  officers  of  the  emperor's  palace;  the  second, 
the  anned  soldiery  of  the  camp ;  and  the  third,  the 
apparitors  and  officials  of  judges  and  governors  of 
I»ro¥inces ;  all  which  were  so  tied  to  their  service, 
that  they  could  not  forsake  their  station :  and  for 
that  reason  the  laws  of  the  state  forbade  any  of  them 
to  be  entertained  as  ecclesiastics,  or  ordained  among 
the  clergy.  Honorius'  the  emperor  particularly 
made  a  law  to  this  purpose,  That  no  one  who  was 
originally  tied  to  the  military  life,  at  some  were 
even  by  fairth,  should,  either  before  or  after  they 
vere  entered  upon  that  life,  take  upon  them  any 
clerical  office,  or  think  to  excuse  themselves  from 
their  service  under  the  notion  of  becoming  ecclesias* 
deal  persons.  The  canons  of  the  church  seem  to 
have  carried  the  matter  a  Httle  further;  for  they 
forbade  the  ordination  of  any  who  had  been  soldiers 
after  baptism,  because  they  might  perhaps  have 
,imbnied  their  hands  in  blood.  This  appears  from 
the  letters  of  Innocent  I.,  who  blames  the  Spanish 
churches'  for  admitting  such  persons  into  orders, 
alleging  the  canons  of  the  church  against  it  The 
first  council  of  Toledo  forbids  any  such  to  be  or- 
dained deacons,  though  they  had  never  been  concern- 
ed in  shedding  of  blood ;  because,  though  they  had 
not  actually  shed  blood,*  yet  by  entering  upon  the 
military  life  they  had  obliged  themselves,  if  occa- 
sion had  so  required,  to  have  done  it  Which 
seems  to  import,  that  soldiers  might  be  allowed  in 
the  inferior  services,  but  were  not  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sacred  and  superior  orders  of  the  church. 

Another  state  of  life,  which  debar- 
Ker  uy  auv*  m    red  mcu  from  the  privilege  of  ordina- 

feecdoAa  without  ^  ° 

tk»  cMMint  of  hi*    tion,  was  that  of  slaves  or  vassals  in 

the  Roman  empire;  who,  being  on- 

ginally  tied  by  birth  or  purchase  to  their  patron's  or 

master's  service,  could  not  legally  be  ordained,  be- 


cause the  service  of  the  church  was  incompatible 
with  their  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be 
defrauded  of  his  right  under  pretence  of  an  or- 
dination. In  this  case  therefore  the  patron  was 
always  to  be  consulted  before  the  servant  was  or- 
dained. Thus  in  one  of  tl^ose  called  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons'  we  find  a  decree,  that  no  servants 
should  be  admitted  among  the  clergy  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters,  to  the  grievance  of  the 
owners,  and  subversion  of  their  families.-  But  if 
a  servant  be  found  worthy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  as  Onesimus  was,  and  his  master  give 
his  consent,  and  grant  him  his  freedom,  and  let 
him  go  forth  from  his  house,  he  may  be  ordained. 
The  council  of  Toledo'  has  a  canon  to  the  sama 
purpose.  And  the  council  of  Eliberis*  goes  a  little 
further,  and  says,  though  a  secular  master,  that  is, 
a  heathen,  as  Albaspinieus  interprets  it,  had  made 
his  servant  a  freeman,  he  should  not  be  ordained. 
The  reason  of  which  is  conceived  to  be,  that  such 
masters  gave  them  only  a  conditional  freedom,  and 
still  retained  a  right  to  exact  certain  services  and 
manual  labours  of  them,  which  would  not  consist 
with  the  service  of  the  church.  The  imperial  laws 
also'  made  provision  in  this  case,  that  no  persons 
under  such  obligations  should  be  admitted  to  any 
office  of  the  clergy,  or  if  they  were  admitted,  merely 
to  evade  their  obligations,  their  masters  should 
have  power  to  recall  them  to  their  service,  unless 
they  were  bishops  or  presbyters,  or  had  continued 
thirty  years  in  some  other  office  of  the  church.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  the  ordination  of  such  per- 
sons was  prohibited  only  upon  a  civil  account,  not 
because  that  state  of  life  was  sinful,  or  that  it  was 
any  imdervaluing  or  disgrace  to  the  function  to  have 
such  persons  ordained,  but  because  the  duties  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  would  not  well  con- 
sist together. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  laws  for- 
bade the  ordination  of  any  persons,     votuxjmmAm 

,  .  -  .  .        of  a  drQ  oompuiy, 

who  were  mcorporated  mto  any  socie-  « ■od«t7  of  tnAm- 

men,  who  wwe  tied 

ty  for  the   service  of  the  common-  SiJlSolSSLSf*'* 


wealth,  unless  they  had  first  obtained 

the  leave  of  the  society  and  prince  under  whom 

they  served.    This  is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of 


>  G^Khofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  12.  Tit  1.  d«  Decu- 
rioo.  Leg.  63.  Vales.  Nol.  in  Sosomen.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  Pagi 
Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  375.  n.  12. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  20.  de  Veteranii  Leg.  12.  Quoniam 
plnrimoe  vel  ante  militiam,  vel  post  inchoatam,  nee  per- 
icCain,  latere  objectu  piae  religionii  agnovimus,  dum  se 
|indam  vocabulo  clericorum— defendant,  nulli  omnino  tali 
nccoeari  objectione  permittimus,  &c. 

*  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  c.  4.  Quantos  ex  militia,  qui  cum  po- 
lestatibut  obedierunt,  severa  necessario  praecepta  sunt  exe- 
rati.  Ibid.  c.  6.  Ne  quispiam  qui  post  baptismum  milita- 
rerit,  ad  ordinem  debeat  clericatCls  admitti.  Vid.  Ep.  2.  ad 
Vietrictum  Rothomagens.  c.  2. 

*  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  c.  8.  Si  quis  post  baptismum  militaverit, 
Bt  ehlamydem  sumpserit,  aut  cingulum  ad  necandos  fideles, 

L  2 


etiamsi  graviora  non  admiserit,  si  ad  derum  admismis  fticiit, 
diaconii  non  accipiat  dignitatem. 

*  Canon.  Apost  c  82. 

*  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  c.  10.  Clericos,  si  quidem  obligati  sint  vd 
pro  ssquatione,  vel  de  genere  alicujus  domfts,  non  ordinandos, 
nisi  probatae  vitas  fuerint,  et  patroni  consensus  accesserit. 

'  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  80.  Prohibendum  est,  ut  liberti,  quo- 
rum patroni  in  saeculo  fuerint,  ad  clerum  provehantur. 

*  Valent.  3.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Nullus  ori- 
ginarius,  inquilinus,  servus,  vel  colonus  ad  clericale  munus 

aceedat ^ut  vinculum  debitae  conditionis  evadat— Ori- 

ginarii  sane  vel  servi,  qui  jugum  natalium  declinantes,  ad 
ecelesiasticum  se  ordinem  tranttulerunt,  exeeptis  epiicopis 
et  presbyteris,  ad  dominorum  jura  recedant,  si  non  in 
eodem  officio  annum  tricesimum  compleverunt 
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Justinian,*  which  forbids  any  of  those  called  raKiC^ 
rah  or  cohartaleSf  that  is,  the  officers  or  apparitors  of 
judges,  to  be  ordained,  unless  they  had  first  spent 
fifteen  years  in  a  monastic  life.  And  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Orleans'*  requires  expressly  either  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince,  or  the  consent  of  the  judge, 
before  any  such  secular  officer  be  ordained.  By  the 
laws  of  Theodosius  junior,"  and  Valentinian  III.," 
all  corporation  men  are  forbidden  to  be  ordained ; 
and  if  any  such  were  ordained  among  the  inferior 
clergy,  they  were  to  be  reclaimed  by  their  respective 
companies ;  if  among  the  superior,  bishops,  presby- 
ters, or  deacons,  they  must  provide  a  proper  substi- 
tute, qualified  with  their  estate  to  serve  in  the  com- 
pany from  whence  they  were  taken.  The  reader, 
that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find  several  other 
laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,"  made  by  the  elder 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  with  respect 
to  particular  civil  societies  so  incorporated  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  no  member  of  which  might  be 
ordained,  but  either  they  must  quit  their  estates, 
or  be  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the  service,  which  they 
had  unwarrantably  forsaken. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  nature,  the 
Nortnyof  tiM      cauous  wcTc  prccisc  iu  forbidding  the 

ciiri'fllin,  or  dccHfi- 

oMi,  of  the  Roman  ordiuatiou  of  auv  of  those  who  are 

govenuncnt.  "^ 

commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
euruUeSf  or  decurioneSf  in  the  Roman  government ; 
that  is,  such  as  were  members  of  the  curia,  the 
court,  or  common  council  of  every  city.  These  were 
men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  estates,  were  tied  to 
bear  the  offices  of  their  country ;  so  that  out  of  their 
body  were  chosen  all  civil  officers,  the  magistrates 
of  every  city,  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenue, 
the  overseers  of  all  public  works,  the  poniifices  or 
Jktmen»,  who  exhibited  the  public  games  and  shows 
to  the  people,  with  abundance  of  others,  whose 
offices  are  specified  by  Gothofred,"  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two,  which  I  need  not  here  recite.  These 
were  always  men  of  estates,  whose  substance  amount- 
ed to  the  value  of  three  hundred  solids ;  which  is 
the  sum  that  is  specified  by  Theodosius  junior,"  as 
qualifying  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the  curia ;  and 


*  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  15.     Sed  neque  cohortales,  neque 

decuriones  clerici  fiunto. Dempto  si  monachicam  aliquis 

ex  ipsis  vitam  non  minus  quindecim  annis  transegerit. 

••  Cone.  Aurel.  1.  c.  4.  Nullus  saecularium  ad  clericatCls 
officium  pnesumatur,  nisi  aut  cum  regis  jussione,  aut  cum 
judicis  voluntate. 

"  Theodos.  Novel.  26.  de  Corporatis  Urbis  Romae,  ad 
caloem  God.  Th. 

»  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ibid. 

«»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  4.  de  Suariis  Leg.  a  Eos  qui 
ad  clericatfts  se  privilegia  contulenint,  aut  agnoscere  opor- 
tet  propriam  functionem,  aut  ei  corpori,  quod  declinant, 
proprii  patrimonii  facere  cessionem.  Vid.  ibid.  1.  14.  Tit 
a  de  Pistoribus  Leg.  U.  It.  lib.  8.  Tit.  5.  de  Cursu  Pub- 
lico Leg.  46. 

"  Gothofred.  Paratitlon.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  De- 
curionibus,  t.  4.  p.  339. 


both  they  and  their  estates  were  so  tied  to  civil 
offices,  that  no  member  of  that  body  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  ecclesiastical  office,  till  he  had  first 
discharged  all  the  offices  of  his  country,  or  else  pro- 
vided a  proper  substitute,  one  of  his  relations  quali- 
fied with  his  estate  to  bear  offices  in  his  room; 
otherwise  the  person  so  ordained  was  liable,  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  (of  which  I  give  a  more  particu- 
lar account  hereafter"  in  the  next  book,)  to  be  call- 
ed back  by  the  curia  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a 
secular  life  again.  Which  was  such  an  inconveni- 
ence to  the  church,  that  she  herself  made  laws  to 
prohibit  the  ordination  of  any  of  these  curiales,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  molestation,  which  was  com- 
monly the  consequent  of  their  ordination.  St  Am- 
brose" assures  us,  that  sometimes  presbyters  and 
deacons,  who  were  thus  ordained  out  of  the  curialei, 
were  fetched  back  to  serve  in  curial  offices,  after 
they  had  been  thirty  years  and  more  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  And  therefore,  to  prevent  this  car 
lamity,  the  council  of  lUyricum,  mentioned  by  The- 
odoret,"  made  a  decree,  that  presbyters  and  deacons 
should  always  be  chosen  out  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  not  out  of  these  curicUes,  or  any  other  officers  of 
the  civil  government  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome^ 
frequently  refers  to  this  rule  of  the  church"  in  his 
epistles,  where  he  gives  two  reasons  against  their 
ordination :  first,  that  they  were  often  recalled  by 
the  curia  to  serve  in  civil  offices,  which  brought 
some  tribulation  upon  the  church.  Secondly,  be- 
cause many  of  them  had  served  in  the  office  of 
Jlamens^  after  baptism,  and  were  crowned  as  the 
heathen  high  priests  were  used  to  be,  while  they 
exhibited  the  public  g^mes  and  shows  to  the  people. 
Which,  though  it  was  indulged  by  the  civil  law  in 
Christian  magistrates,  yet  the  church  reckoned  it  a 
crime,  for  which  men  were  sometimes  obliged  to  do 
pubhc  penance,  as  appears  from  the  canons"  of  the 
council  of  Eliberis :  and  consequendy  such  a  crime, 
as  made  men  irregular  and  incapable  of  ordination. 
So  that  upon  both  accounts,  these  curiales  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  orders  of  the  church.  And 
though  this  rule  by  the  importunity  of  men  was 


- 


»  Theod.  Novel  38.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th. 

"  See  Book  V.  chap.  3.  sect.  15. 

*'  Ambr.  Ep.  29.  Per  triginta  et  innumeros  annos  pres- 
byteri  quidam  gradu  functi,  vel  ministri  ecclesiae  retraihuD- 
tur  a  munere  sacro,  et  curiae  deputantur. 

*•  Ap.  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  iic  rod  UpartKov  Tayfiaro^ 
Kal  fifi  Aird  Tov  fiovXtvTtiplov  Kal  trrparivaTiKfj^  a/t>X^^* 

**  Innoc.  Ep.  4.  c.  3.  De  curialibus  manifesta  ratio  est, 
quoniam  etsi  inveniantur  hujusmodi  riri  qui  debeant  clerid 
fieri,  tamen  quoniam  saepius  ad  curiam  repetuntur,  caveo- 
dum  ab  his  est  propter  tribulationem,  quae  saepe  de  his  ee* 
clesiae  provenit. 

^  Innoc.  Ep.  23.  c.  6.  Neque  de  curialibus  aliquem  ad 
ecclesiasticum  ordinem  venire  posse,  qui  post  baptismom 
vel  coronati  fiierint,  vel  sacerdotium,  quod  dicitur,  sustiQti> 
erint,  et  editiones  publicas  ceiebraverint,  &c. 

»  Cooc.  Eliber.  c.  3. 
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lometimes  transgressed,  yet  the  laws  both  of  church 
ind  state  always  stood  in  force  against  such  ordin- 
itions  ;  and  sometimes  the  ordainers  themselves 
rere  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Of 
rhich  there  is  a  famous  instance  related  by  Sozo- 
len,'  who  says  the  council  of  Constantinople,  anno 
60,  deposed  Neonas  from  his  bishopric  for  ordain- 
ig  some  of  these  curiales  bishops.  Sozomen  indeed 
alls  them  iroXircv6/uvoc ;  but  that  is  but  another 
ame  for  curiales,  whom  the  Greeks  otherwise  term 
ovXtvral,  counsellors;  and  the  Latins,  municipes, 
org^faers,  or  corporation  men ;  and  minor  senatw^ 
le  little  senate  of  every  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
reat  senate  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  These 
arsons,  whatever  denomination  they  went  by,  were 
>  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  conmion- 
ealth,  that  till  they  had  some  way  or  other  dis- 
iiai^ged  that  duty,  they  might  not  (as  appears)  be 
imitted  to  serve  in  any  office  of  the  church^ 

g^^  ^  Indeed  it  was  a  general  rule  in  this 

'^HJJ^^ij,  matter,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
*****  councils  ••  of  Carthage,  that  no  one 
ras  to  be  ordained,  who  was  bound  to  any  secular 
enrice.  And  for  that  reason  it  was  decreed  by  the 
ame  coancil,  at  least  for  the  churches  of  Africa, 
hat  no  agent  or  factor  in  other  men's  business,  nor 
ay  goardian  of  orphans,  should  be  ordained,  till  his 
ffice  and  administration  was  perfectly  expired; 
lecause  the  ordination  of  such**  would  otherwise 
am  to  the  reproach  and  defamation  of  the  church. 
)ut  if  I  mistake  not,  this  prohibition  did  not  extend 
9  the  inferior  orders,  but  only  to  those  whose  office 
ras  to  serve  at  the  altar. 

In  some  churches  there  seems  also 
phMUn  afc  law  to  havc  bceu  an  absolute  prohibition 
[^^^""^  &nd  rule  against  ordammg  advocates 
or  pleaders  at  law,  not  only  whilst 
tiey  continued  in  their  profession,  but  for  ever 
fter.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
toman  and  Spanish  churches.  For  Innocent, 
ishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter**  to  the  council  of 
'oledo,  complains  of  an  abuse  then  crept  into  the 
panish  church,  which  was,  that  many  who  were 
sercised  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  were  called  to  the 
riesthood«  To  correct  which  abuse,  as  he  deemed 
,  he  proposed  this  rule  to  them  to  be  observed, 
lat  no  one  who  had  pleaded  causes  after  baptism,^ 
lould  be  admitted  to  any  order  of  the  clergy. 
Hiat  particular  reasons  the  church  of  Rome  might 


then  have  for  this  prohibition,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  this  was  the  general  rule  of 
the  whole  catholic  church.  For  the  council  of 
Sardica"  allows  a  lawyer  even  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop, if  he  first  went  regularly  through  the  offices 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  Which  shows, 
that  the  custom,  as  to  this  particular,  was  not  one 
and  the  same  in  all  churches. 

The  reader  may  find  several  other  g^^  ^ 
cautions  given  by  Gennadius,"  against  k^SJJSISSI; 
ordaining  any  who  had  been  actors  or  *^  *°  "^^  chunS 
stage-players ;  or  energumens,  during  the  time  of 
their  being  possessed ;  or  such  as  had  married  con- 
cubines, that  is,  wives  without  formality  of  law ;  or 
that  had  married  harlots,  or  wives  divorced  from  k 
former  husband.  But  I  need  not  insist  upon  these, 
since  the  very  naming  them  shows  all  such  persons 
to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  life,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  accoimted  a  just  impediment  of  ordination. 
It  will  be  more  material  to  inquire,  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  digamy,  which  after  the  apostle  they 
always  reckoned  an  objection  against  a  man's  or- 
dination ?  And  whether  any  vow  of  perpetual  celi- 
bacy was  exacted  of  the  ancient  clergy,  when  they 
were  admitted  to  the  orders  of  the  church  ?  Which 
because  they  are  questions  that  come  properly 
under  this  head,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  resolve  them 
distinctly,  but  briefly,  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  STATE  OP  DIGAMY  AND  CELIBACY  IN  PAR- 
TICULAR :  AND  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
ABOUT  THESE,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ANCIENT 
CLERGY. 

As  to  what  concerns  digamy,  it  was  g,^ , 
a  primitive  apostolical  rule,  that  a  aJiS!^'thf„S: 
bishop  or  a  deacon  should  be  one  who  "^  "**  '****"^ 
was  the  husband  of  one  wife  only :  on  which  rule 
all  the  laws  against  digamy  in  the  primitive  church 
were  founded.  But  tfien  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  ancients  were  not  exactly  agreed  about  the  sense 
of  that  apostolical  rule ;  and  that  occasioned  differ^ 
ent  notions  and  different  practices  among  them  in 
reference  to  the  ordination  of  digannsts. 


s  Soxom.  lib.  4.  c.  24. 

"  Majcniaa.  Novel.  1.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Curiales 

rvoe  eiM  reipublicae  ac  viscera  civitatum  nuUus  ignorat, 

lonim  ccetum  recte  appellavitantiquitas  minorem  senatum. 

>*  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  9.    Obnozii  alienis  negotiis  non 

-dinentur. 

^  Ibid.  c.  8.    Procuratores  et  actores,  etiam  tutores  pu- 

iUomin— si  ante  libertatem  negotioram  vel  officiorum,  ab 

iquosineconsideratione  fuerint  ordinati,ecclesia  infamatur. 

*  Inooc.  Ep.  23.  ad  Concii.  Tolet.  c.  2.    Quantos  ex  eis, 


qui  post  acceptam  baptismi  gratiara,  in  forensi  exercitationa 
versati  suut,  et  obtinendi  pertinaciam  susceperunt,  accitof 
ad  sacerdotium  esse  comperimus  ? 

^  Ibid.  c.  4.  Ne  quispiam  ad  ordinem  debeat  clericatiis 
admitti,  qui  causas  post  acceptum  baptismum  egerint 

*  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  10.  idv  ti«  axoXarucos  dird  t^«  dyo' 
pat  o^ioiTO  t-JTio-icoxov  yivKrOai^  fifi  nrpAripov  Ka9txavQat, 
iAv  fiii  Kol  dvayvfjorov  Kai  diaxSvou  xal  trptcr^vripav  virq- 
ptoiav  itcTtKloff. 

»  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  73. 
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One  very  common  and  prevailing 
Tiiwe  diftrmt     notion  was,  that  all  persons  were  to 

opinions  amonv  tb«  -^ 

S!^'*i5^?S'  ^  refused  orders,  as  digamists,  who 
tSSSSSi^u  were  twice  married  after  baptism, 
tSS^i^JS^  though  legally  and  successively  to 
^^"^  two  wives  one  after  another.    For 

though  they  did  not  condemn  second  marriages,  as 
sinftd  and  unlawful,  with  the  Novatians  and  Mon- 
tanists ;  yet,  upon  presumption  that  the  apostle  had 
forbidden  persons  twice  married  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shops, they  repelled  such  from  the  superior  orders 
of  the  church.  That  this  was  the  practice  of  some 
churches  in  the  time  of  Origen,  may  appear  from 
what  he  says  in  his  Comments  upon  St.  Luke,  that 
not  only*  fornication,  but  marriages  excluded  men 
from  the  dignities  of  the  church :  for  no  digamist 
could  be  either  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or 
deaconess  in  the  church.  Tertullian,  when  he  be- 
came a  Montanist,  laid  hold  of  this  argument,  and 
urged  it  to  decry  second  marriages  in  all  persons ; 
pleading*  that  a  layman  could  not  in  decency  desire 
licence  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  married  a  second 
time,  seeing  the  ecclesiastics  diemselves,  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  but  once  married. 
Which  he  repeats  frequently*  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  many 
other  ancient  writers,  SL  Ambrose,*  St  Jerom,* 
Gennadiufi,'  Epiphanius,'  and  the  councils  of  Agde' 
and  Carthage,*  put  the  same  sense  upon  the  words 
of  the  apostle.  Only  Epiphanius  puts  a  distinction 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  making 
the  rule  in  this  sense  obligatory  to  the  former,  but 
not  to  the  latter. 

g^.  Some  there  are  again,  who  gave 

•dthJiSStoSSjl  ^e  rule  a  stricter  exposition,  making 
Sbrth!%fcl?OT  it  a  prohibition  not  only  of  ordaining 
•iur  baptinn.  persous  twicc  married  after  baptism, 
but  also  such  as  were  twice  married  before  it,  or 
once  before  and  once  after ;  as  many  Gentiles  and 
catechumens  happened  to  be  in  those  times,  when 
baptism  was  administered  to  adult  persons.  St 
Ambrose**  was  of  opinion,  that  even  these  were  to 
be  excluded  from  ordination :  and  so  it  was  decreed 
by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,"  and  the  council  of 
Valencia  **  in  France.    But  this  opinion  was  gener- 


ally rejected  by  others,  as  furthest  from  the  sense 
of  the  apostle. 

The  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  those  ancient  writers,  who  interpret  ».  i??^  p^- 
the  apostle's  rule  as  a  prohibition  of  uio4rSbo°ajS«fiit 
ordaming  polygamists,  or  such  as  had  p^^Jj"^*  J^ 
married  many  wives  at  the  same  time ;  Jf^SJ^*** 
and  such  as  had  causelessly  put  away 
their  wives,  and  married  others  after  divorcing  of 
the  former ;  which  were  then  very  common  prac- 
tices both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  scandal- 
ous in  themselves,  and  such  as  the  apostles  would 
have  to  be  accounted  just  impediments  of  ordina- 
tion. This  is  the  sense  which  Chrysostom**  and 
Theodoret**  propose  and  defend,  as  most  agreeable 
to  the  mind  of  the  apostle.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
second  marriages  in  any  other  sense  were  not  al- 
ways  an  insuperable  objection  against  men's  ordin- 
ation in  the  Christian  church.  For  Tertullian 
owns"  that  there  were  bishops  among  the  catholics 
who  had  been  twice  married  $  though,  in  his  style, 
that  was  an  affiont  to  the  apostle.  And  it  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Siricius,"  and  Innocent,"  that 
the  bishops  of  Spain  and  Greece  made  no  scruple 
to  ordain  such  generally  among  the  clergy;  for 
they  take  upon  them  to  reprove  them  for  it  Theo- 
doret,  agreeably  to  his  own  notion,  ordained  one 
Ireneeus  bishop,  who  was  twice  married :  and  when 
some  objected  against  the  legality  of  the  ordination 
upon  that  account,  he  defended  it  by  the  common 
practice  of  other  churches.  Herein,  says  he,"  I 
followed  the  example  of  my  predecessors.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  the  apostolical  see  of  Antioch,  with 
Acacius  of  Bertca,  ordained  Diogenes,  a  digamist ; 
and  Praylius  ordained  Domninus  of  Csesarea,  a  di- 
gamist likewise.  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
received  and  approved  the  ordination  of  many  such ; 
and  so  do  the  bishops  of  Pontus  and  Palestine, 
among  whom  no  controversy  is  made  about  it 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  practice  of  the 
church  varied  in  this  matter;  and  that  therefore 
Bellarmine  and  other  Romanists  very  much  abase 
their  readers,  when  they  pretend  that  the  ordm- 
ation  of  digamists,  meaning  persons  twice  law- 
fully married,  is  both  against  the  rule  of  the  apos- 


*  Orig.  Horn.  17.  in  Luc.  p.  228.  Ab  ecclesiasticis  dig- 
nitatibus  non  loltim  fornicatio,  sed  et  nuptis  repellunt: 
neqae  enim  epitcopiu,  nee  presbyter,  nee  diaeonus,  nee 
vidua,  posaunt  esse  digami. 

'  TertiiL  de  Monogam.  c.  11.  Qualis  es  id'matn'monium 
poatulana,  quod  eis,  a  quibus  postulas,  non  licet  habere  ?  ab 
episcopo  monogamo,  a  presbyterit  et  diacooif  cjusdem  sa- 
cramenti,  &c. 

*  Vid.  Tertul.  de  PoBnitent.  c.  9.  De  Exhort  Castitat  c. 
7.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  i.e.  7. 

*  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  50. 

*  Hieroo.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Ep.  11.  ad  Geront.  Ep. 
83.  ad  Ocean. 

*  Gennad.  de  Ecclet.  Dogm.  c.  72. 


▼  Epipban.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

*  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  1. 

•  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  69. 

'*  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Vercellenses. 

"  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  c.  6.  Ep.  22.  c.  2.  Ep.21.  e.  6. 

>*  Cone.  Valentin,  c.  I. 

»  Chrysost  Horn.  10.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Horn.  2.  ii 
Tit.  i.  6. 

i«  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

^  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  e.  12.  Quot  enim  et  digami  pre- 
sident apud  yos,  insultantes  utique  apostolo  ? 

"  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  e.  8. 

"  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Maced.  e.  I. 

»  Theod.  Ep.  110.  ad  Domnum. 
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ie,  and  the  universal  consent  and  practice  of  the 
:harch. 

^  They  still  more  abuse  their  readers, 

^tSTi'^dS  ^^  pretending  that  a  vow  of  perpetual 
j^iS5JSS?*fcf  celibacy,  or  abstinence  from  conjugal 
te  tfam  fint  aflM.  gQ^icty,  was  required  of  the  clergy,  as 
.  condition  of  their  ordination,  even  from  the  apos- 
olical  ages.  For  the  contrary  is  very  evident  from 
[inumerable  examples  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
rho  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony  without  any  pre- 
odice  to  their  ordination  or  function.  It  is  gener- 
lly  agreed  by  ancient  writers,  that  most  of  the 
postles  were  married.  Some  say,  all  of  them  ex- 
ept*  St  Paul  and  St  John :  others  say,  St  Paul 
rss  married  also,  because  he  writes  to  his  yoke- 
>llow,  whom  they  interpret  his  wife,  PhiL  iv.  3. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,* 
rhttcin  he  seems  to  be  followed  by  Eusebius,**  and 
hrigen,"  and  the  author  of  the  interpolated  Epistle" 
0  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of 
Ignatius ;  whom  some  modem  Romanists,  mistak- 
Ag  him  for  the  true  Ignatius,  have  most  disingenu- 
ycaly  mangled,  by  erasing  the  name  of  Paul  out  of 
the  text ;  which  foul  dealing  Bishop  Usher**  has 
exposed,  and  Cotelerius"  does  in  e^ct  confess  it, 
irben  he  owns  that  the  author  himself  wrote  it,  and 
that  he  therein  followed  the  authority  of  Clemens, 
Origeo,  and  Eusebius.  But  passing  by  this  about 
5t  Paul,  (which  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
learned  men,  the  major  part  inclining  to  think  that 
be  always  lived  a  single  life,)  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  otheiB  of  the  apostles  were  married :  and  in  the 
next  ages  after  them  we  have  accounts  of  married 
tnshops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  without  any  re- 
proof or  mark  of  dishonour  set  upon  them.  As  to 
instance  in  a  few,  Valens,  presbyter  of  Philippi,  men- 
tiooed  by  Polycarp ;"  Chsremon,  bishop  of  Nilus, 
in  exceeding  old  man,  who  fled  with  his  wife  to 
If  oont  Arabion  in  time  of  persecution,  where  they 
both  perished  together,  as  Eusebius  informs  us." 
Novatos  was  a  married  presb3rter  of  Carthage,  as 
ire  leajn  from  Cyprian's  epistles.*  Cyprian  himself 
was  also  a  married  man,  as  Mr.  Pagi"  confesses. 
And  so  was  Csecilius,**  the  presbyter  that  converted 
him.     As  also  Numidicus,  another  presbyter  of 


Carthage,  of  whom  Cyprian"  teUs  us  this  remark- 
able story,  That  in  the  Decian  persecution  he  saw 
his  own  wife  with  many  other  martyrs  burned  by 
his  side ;  whilst  he  himself  lying  half  burnt,  and 
covered  with  stones,  and  lefr  for  dead,  was  found 
expiring  by  his  own  daughter,  who  drew  him  out 
of  the  rubbish,  and  brought  him  to  life  again.  Eu- 
sebius assures  us,  that  Phileas,"  bishop  of  Thmuis, 
and  Philoromus,  had  both  wife  and  children :  for 
they  were  urged  with  that  argument  by  the  heathen 
magistrate  to  deny  their  religion  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution ;  but  they  generously  contemned  his  ar- 
gument, and  gave  preference  to  the  laws  of  Christ 
Epiphanius"  says,  Mareion  the  heretic  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  he  was  excommimicated  by 
his  own  father  for  his  lewdness.  Bomnus  also,  bi- 
shop of  Antioch,**  is  said  to  be  son  to  Demetrian,  who 
was  bishop  of  the  same  place  before  him.  It  were 
easy  to  add  abundance  more  such  instances ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  men  of  all  states 
were  admitted  to  be  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

The  most  learned  advocates  of  the 
Roman  communion  have  never  found    Th*  Twity  or  uw 

oontiwy  pntenoMt 

any  other  reply  to  all  this,  save  only 
a  groundless  pretence  of  their  own  imagination, 
that  all  married  persons  when  they  came  to  be  or- 
dained, promised  to  live  separate  from  their  wives 
by  consent,  which  answered  the  vow  of  celibacy  in 
other  persons,  "niis  is  all  that  Pagi"*  or  Schel- 
strate"  have  to  say  in  the  case,  after  all  the  writers 
that  have  gone  before  them :  which  is  said  not  only 
without  proof,  but  against  the  clearest  evidences  of 
ancient  history,  which  manifestly  prove  the  con- 
trary. For  Novatus,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  whose 
case  Pagi  had  under  consideration,  was  certainly 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  his  wife  after  ordination : 
as  appears  from  the  charge  that  Cyprian  brings 
against  him,  that  he  had  struck  and  abused  his 
wife,"  and  thereby  caused  her  to  miscarry;  for 
which  crime  he  had  certainly  been  thrust  out  not 
only  from  the  presbytery,  but  the  church  also,  had 
not  the  persecution  coming  on  so  suddenly  pre- 
vented his  trial  and  condemnation.  Cyprian  does 
not  accuse  him  for  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  or  be- 


■*  Ambrot.  ad  Hilar,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  Omnes  apostoli,  ex- 
c«ptia  Johanne  et  Paulo,  axons  habuerunt.  V id.  Epiphan. 
Hsr.  78.  Antidicomarianit.  n.  10.  Goteleriua  cites  Euse- 
biuf,  Basil,  and  some  others  for  the  same  opinion.  Not.  in 
Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  Interpolat  n.  4. 

»  Qem.  Alex.  Strom.  3.  p.  448. 

»  Euaab.  Ub.  3.  c.  30. 

**  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  i.  p.  459.  Paulus  ergo  (sicut  qui- 
dam  tradunt)  cnm  nxore  vocatus  est :  de  qua  dicit,  ad  Phi- 
Uppenses  scribens :  Rogo  te  etiam  germana  compar,  &o. 

"  Pseodo-Ignat  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  n.  4. 

**  XJsser.  Dissert,  in  Ignat.  c.  17. 

»  Coteler.  Not.  in  loc. 

"  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philip,  n.  11. 


**  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  42. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  Cornel. 

<*  Pagi.  Grit,  in  Baron,  ad  an.  248.  n.  4. 

»  Pontius  Vit  Cyprian, 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  35.  aL  40.  Numidicus  presbyter  uxorem  ad- 
hvrentem  lateri  suo,  concrematam  simul  cum  cvteris,  vel 
consenratam  magis  dixerim,  Istus  aspexit,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  *  Epiphan.  Haer.  42. 

•*  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

••  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  248.  n.  6. 

■•  Schelstrat.  Eccles.  Afric.  Dissert.  3.  c.  4.  ap.  Pagi,  ibid. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  49.  p.  97.  Uterus  uxoris  calce  pejr- 
cussus,  et  abortione  properante  in  parricidium  partus  ex* 
pressuSy  &c. 
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getting  children  after  ordination ;  but  for  murder- 
ing his  children  which  he  had  begotten;  which 
was  indeed  a  crime  that  made  him  liable  both  to 
deposition  and  excommunication :  but  the  other 
was  no  crime  at  all  by  any  law  then  in  force  in  the 
African,  or  in  the  universal  church.  There  seems 
indeed  in  some  places  to  have  been  a  little  ten- 
dency towards  introducing  such  a  law  by  one  or 
two  zealous  spirits ;  but  the  motion  was  no  sooner 
made,  but  it  was  quashed  immediately  by  the  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  wiser  men.  Thus  Eusebius 
observes,  that  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gnossus  in  Crete, 
was  for  laying  the  law  of  cehbacy  upon  his  bre- 
thren: but  XMonysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  wrote  to 
him,  that  he  should  consider  the  weakness  of  men, 
and  not  impose"  that  heavy  burden  upon  them. 
And  thus  matters  continued  for  three  centuries, 
without  any  law  that  we  read  of,  requiring  ceUbacy 
of  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  their  ordination. 

g^  J  In  the  council  of  Nice,  anno  325, 

tb^i^^  ^th!  ^c  motion  was  again  renewed,  that 
NictvMooaiidL  ^  jg^^  might  pass  to  oblige  the  clergy 
to  abstain  from  all  conjugal  society  with  their  wives, 
which  they  had  married  before  their  ordination. 
But  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  made,  but  Paphnu- 
tius,  a  famous  Eg3rptian  bishop,  and  one  himself 
never  married,  vigorously  declaimed  against  it; 
sapng,  So  heavy  a  burden  was  not  to  be  laid  upon 
the  clergy ;  that  the  marriage  bed  was  honourable, 
and  that  they  should  not  by  too  great  severity 
bring  detriment  on  the  church ;  for  all  men  could 
not  bear  so  severe  an  exercise,  and  the  chastity  of 
the  wives  so  separated  would  be  endangered  also. 
Conjugal  society,  he  said,  was  chastity;  and  it 
was  enough,  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not 
married  before  their  ordination,  should  continue 
unmarried,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
church ;  but  it  was  not  proper  to  separate  any  one 
from  his  wife,  which  he  had  married  whilst  he  was 
a  layman.  This  said,  the  whole  council  agreed  to 
stifle  the  motion  that  had  been  made,  and  left  every 
man  to  his  liberty  as  before.  So  Socrates"  and 
Sozomen  teU  the  story.  To  which  all  that  Vale- 
sius"  after  Bellarmine  has  to  say,  is,  that  he  sus- 
pects the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  desires  leave  to 
dissent  from  his  historians.  Which  is  but  a  poor 
evasion,  in  the  judgment  of  Du  Pin  himself,  who 
thus**  reflects  upon  them  for  it :  Some  question  the 
truth  of  this  story,  says  he,  but  I  believe  they  do  it 
for  fear  the  story  might  prejudice  the  present  dis- 


cipline, rather  than  fit>m  any  soUd  proof  they  haf» 
for  it  But  they  should  consider,  that  this  canon  m 
purely  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  that  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  church  may  change  according  to  the 
times,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  defencse 
of  it,  to  prove  that  it  was  always  uniform  in  all 
places.  So  that  in  the  judgment  of  that  learned 
Romanist  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but  that 
the  council  of  Nice  decreed  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy,  as  the  historians  relate  it  did ;  and  that 
then  the  practice  was  different  from  that  of  the 
present  church  of  Rome,  which  others  are  so  un- 
willing to  have  the  world  believe. 

It  is  as  evident  from  other  councils 
of  the  same  aee,  that  the  married  ABdotwreooBcii 

of  that  agSL 

clergy  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  no  vow  of  abstinence 
required  of  them  at  their  ordination.  Socrates  ob- 
serves, that  the  council  of  Gangra  anathematized 
Eustathius  the  heretic,  because  he  taught  men  to 
separate**  from  such  presbyters  as  retained  their 
wives,  which  they  married  while  they  were  laymen, 
saying,  their  communion  and  oblations  were  abo- 
minable. The  decree  is  still  extant  among  the 
canons  of  that  council,*"  and  runs  in  these  words : 
If  any  one  separate  from  a  married  presbyter,  as  if 
it  were  unlawful  to  participate  of  the  eucharist 
when  such  a  one  ministers,  let  him  be  anathema. 
The  council  of  Ancyra  gives  leave  to  deacons  to 
marry  after  ordination ;  if  they  protested,**  at  their 
ordination,  that  they  could  not  continue  in  an  un- 
married state,  they  might  marry,  and  yet  continue 
in  their  oflice,  having,  in  that  case,  the  bishop's 
licence  and  permission  to  do  it  And  though  the 
council  of  Neocsesarea  in  one  canon  forbids  un- 
married presbyters  to  marry  after  ordination  ;*•  yet 
such  as  were  married  before  ordination,  are  allowed 
by  another  canon  to  continue  without  any  cen- 
sure,** being  only  obliged  to  separate  from  their 
wives  in  case  of  fornication.  The  council  of  Eli- 
beris,*'  indeed,  and  some  others  in  this  age,  began 
to  be  a  little  more  rigorous  toward  the  married 
clergy :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  laws  were 
of  any  great  force.  For  Socrates*"  says,  even  in 
his  time,  in  the  Eastern  churches,  many  eminent 
bishops  begat  children  of  their  lawful  wives ;  and 
such  as  abstained,  did  it  not  by  obligation  of  any 
law,  but  their  own  voluntary  choice.  Only  in 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Hellas,  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  abstain  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 


"  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Pinytum,  ap.  Easeb.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  M^ 
fiapb  Kffoprioy  t6  irtpl  dyptlav  liravayKii  role  ddc\(^o7« 

»  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  11.  Soxom.  lib.  1.  c.  23. 

<•  Valet.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

«>  Du  Pin,  Biblioth&que,  vol.  2.  p.  253.  Edit.  Anglic. 
•  *•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  43.     Uptafivripov  yvvaiKa  txovro^f 
fiv  vofAu  Xaixdi  &»  Ijy&y ito  T^y  (klXoylav  koX  t^v  koivu- 


**  Cone.  Grangr.  c.  4.  Et  rtv  iiaKpivoiTo  iraph  irpiV' 
fivTipov  yiyafiriKOToVf  civ  fiii  XPV^ai  XtiTovpyT^tratrrot  ou- 
Tov  irpo<r<l>opd9  fitTaXafi^dvttVf  dva^sfia  i<rrw. 

**  Gone.  Ancyr.  c.  10.  £1  ifiapTvpavro  Kal  l^aoaw 
X/>r;vai  yafirivaiy  fi^  ivvdfAtvoi  oUtuv  fiivtiVy  otW-ot  ikvrd 
TowTo  ya^f{<rairrf  9  irrottrav  iv  Ttj  virtip%o'la,  &c, 

*•  Cone.  Neocass.  c.  1. 

*•  Ibid.  c.  8.       «  Cone.  Elib.  c.  33.  Couc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  2- 

«  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22. 
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f  nre,  which,  he  says,  was  occasioned  by  Bishop 
-  Heliodore's  writing  his  book  called  his  Ethiopics. 
So  that  as  yet  there  was  no  universal  decree  against 
Durried  bishops  in  the  Greek  church,  much  less 
i^gainst  presbyters  and  deacons.    But  the  council 
of  Tmllo,  anno  692,  made  a  difference  between  bi- 
AofpB  and  presbyters ;  allowing  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  all  the  inferior  orders,  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives  after  ordination;*  and  giving  the  Roman 
church  a  smart  rebuke  for  the  contrary  prohibition : 
but  yet  laying  an  injunction  upon  bishops  to  live 
separate   firom   their  wives,^  and  appointing  the 
wives  to  betake  themselves  to  a  monastic  life,**  or 
became  deaconesses  in  the  church.    And  so  the 
matter  was  altered  in  the  Greek  church,  as  to  bi- 
shops, bat  not  any  others.    In  the  Latin  church 
also  the  alteration  was  made  but  by  slow  steps  in 
many  places.    For  in  Africa  even  bishops  them- 
sdves  cohabited  with  their  wives  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Tmllo,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  canons  of  that  counciL"    But  it  is  be- 
yond my  design  to  carry  this  inquiry  any  further; 
what  has  been  already  said,  being  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  married  clergy  were  allowed  to  officiate  in 
the  first  and  prinutive  ages ;  and  that  celibacy  in 
those  times  was  no  necessary  condition  of  their 
ordination,  as  is  &lsely  pretended  by  the  polemical 
writers  of  the  present  church  of  Rome.    I  have 
now  gone  through  the  several  qualifications  of  the 
ancient  clergy,  concerning  which  inquiry  was  made 
before  their  ordination.    I  come  now,  in  the  next 
place,  to  consider  the  solemnity  of  the  thing  itself, 
together  with  the  laws  and  customs  which  were 
generally  observed  at  the  time  of  ordination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OP  TBB  ORDINATIONS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGV, 
AND  THB  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  GENERALLY  OB- 
SRRTSD  THEREIN. 

^^^  ^  When  the  election  of  a  person  duly 
dZkSbH^JiAii  qualified  according  to  the  foremen- 
JSli5^i££d****  tioned  rules  was  made,  then  it  was 
the  bishop's  office,  or  the  metropoli- 
tan's, if  the  party  elect  was  himself  a  bishop,  to 
ordain  him.    But  before  they  proceeded  to  ordina- 


tion, there  were  some  other  laws  and  rules  to  be 
observed.  For  not  to  mention  here  again  the  oath 
against  simony,  and  the  subscriptions,  which,  I 
have  showed  before,*  were  anciently  required  of  per- 
sons to  be  ordained ;  I  must  not  forget  to  note,  that 
in  the  African  church  a  rule  was  made  in  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,'  and  thence  transferred  into 
the  African  Code,*  that  before  any  bishop,  or  other 
clergyman,  was  ordained,  the  ordainers  should  cause 
the  canons  of  the  church  to  be  read  in  his  hearing ; 
that  they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  after- 
ward, that  they  had  transgressed  any  of  them. 
This  rule  was  made  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
St.  Austin,  as  Possidius  notes  in  his  Life,^  who 
says,  that  because  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo 
while  Valerius  was  alive,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  he  was 
ignorant  of  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  there- 
fore prevailed  with  the  African  fathers  to  make  a 
decree,  that  the  canons  of  the  church  should  be 
read  at  every  man's  ordination.  This  rule  implied 
a  tacit  promise,  that  the  party  ordained  would  ob- 
serve the  canons  that  were  read  to  him:  but  for 
greater  security,  it  was  afterward  improved  into  an 
explicit  promise  by  a  law  of  Justinian,*  which  re- 
quires every  clerk  after  the  reading  of  the  canons 
to  profess,  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
do,  he  would  fulfil  what  was  contained  in  them. 
Whence,  no  doubt,  came  those  later  forms  of  pro- 
fessing obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  seven  ge- 
neral councils  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the  oath 
to  St  Peter  taken  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
Latin  church,  that  they  would  observe  the  decrees 
of  the  eight  general  councils.  The  first  of  which 
forms  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Habertus,*  and  the 
other  in  Baronius,^  and  the  book  called  Liber  Di- 
umus,  by  the  reader  that  is  curious  to  consult  them. 

Secondly,  Another  rule  to  be  observed         ^^^  ^ 
in  this  case  was,  that  every  man  should  orSt^TiiixI- 
be  fixed  to  some  church  at  his  ordina-  ^*'**^»^- 
tion,  and  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  minister  wherever 
he  would,  because  of  several  inconveniences  that 
attended  that  practice.    This  rule  concerned  bishops 
as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy ;  for  the  nuXhtenenses 
of  later  ages,  as  Panormitan  calls  titular  and  Uto- 
pian bishops,  were  rarely  known  in  the  primitive 
church.    For  though  every  bishop  was  in  some 
sense  ordained  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  as  I 
have  showed  before,  yet,  for  order's  sake,  he  was 
always  confined  to  a  certain  district  in  the  ordinary 


*  Cone.  TrulL  c.  13.  *•  Ibid.  c.  12. 
«  Ibid.  c.  4a              «  Ibid.  c.  12. 

>  S«e  chap.  Z,  lect  2  and  14. 

'  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  3.  Placuit,  ut  ordinandis  episcopis 
rel  derids  prius  ab  ordinatoribus  suis  decreta  conciliorum 
auiibos  eorum  inculcentur;  ne  Be  aliquid  contra  statuta 
concilii  fecisie  paniteat. 

*  Cod.  Ecclet.  A£r.  c.  18. 

*  PoHid.  y  it.  Aog.  c.  8.  Qnod  in  leipso  fieri  non  debuisse, 


ut  vivo  8U0  episcopo  ordinaretur,  postea  et  dixit  et  scriptit, 
propter  concilii  universalis  vetitum,  quod  jam  ordinatus 
didicit:  nee  quod  sibi  Return  esse  doluit,  aliis  fieri  voluit. 
Unde  etiam  sategit,  ut  conciliis  constitueretur  episcoporum, 
ab  ordinatoribus  deberi  ordinandis,  vel  ordinatis,  omnium 
statuta  sacerdotum  in  notitiam  esse  deferenda. 

*  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  1.  n.  8. 

'  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  496. 

'  Baron«  an.  869.  t.  10.  p.  433. 
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exorcise  of  his  power.  And  so  presbyters  and  all 
other  inferior  clergy  were  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
their  own  bishop,  and  might  not  be  ordained  unless 
they  had  some  place  wherein  to  exercise  their 
function.  This  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  confirmed 
by  a  canon,  that  no  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
ecclesiastic,  should  be  ordained*  at  large,  but  be  as- 
signed either  to  the  city  church,  or  some  church  or 
oratory  in  the  country,  or  a  monastery ;  otherwise  his 
ordination  to  be  null  and  void.  This  the  Latins 
called,  ordinaHo  localis,  and  the  persons  so  ordained, 
locales,  firom  their  being  fixed  to  a  certain  place. 
As  in  the  council  of  Valentia*  in  Spain  we  find  a 
canon,  that  obliges  every  priest  before  his  ordination 
to  give  a  promise,  that  he  will  be  loccUia ;  to  the  in- 
tent that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  with  impuni- 
ty ;  which  they  might  easily  do,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  rove  about  from  one  place  to  another.  This,  in 
the  style  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  is,  ordination^ 
founded  upon  a  place,  or,  as  we  would  say  now,  a 
title ;  without  which,  he  says,  the  ordination  was 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  authentic.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  a  title  then  did  not  always  signify 
a  parochial  church,  or  distinct  cure ;  for  this  was  a 
rule  before  dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes :  but 
the  confinement  laid  upon  men  at  their  ordination 
was,  that  they  should  be  fixed  to  their  own  bishop's 
diocese,  and  oflk:iate  in  the  place  where  he  ap- 
pointed them. 

There  were  indeed  some  few  ex- 
sxe«ptiaa«  to  this   ccptious  to  this  rulc,  but  very  rare, 

nil*  Toy  nn.  *  "'     , 

and  upon  extraordmary  occasions. 
Paulinus  and  St  Jerom  seem  to  have  had  the 
privilege  granted  them  of  being  ordained  without 
afiixing  to  any  church.  Paulinus  says"  expressly 
of  himself,  that  he  was  ordained  presbjrter  at  Barce- 
lona with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  church,  but  remain  a  priest  at  large. 
And  St  Jerom  gives  the  same  account**  of  his  own 
ordination  at  Antioch,  that  he  was  consecrated 
piesbjrter,  with  licence  to  continue  a  monk,  and  re- 
turn to  his  monastery  again.  Sozomen^  relates 
the  like  of  Barses  and  Eulogius,  two  monks  of 


Edessa,  that  they  were  both  ordained  bishops,  not 
of  any  city,  but  oidy  honorary  bishops  within  their 
own  monasteries,  out  of  respect  to  their  eminent 
virtues.  And  it  was  such  a  sort  of  ordination  thati 
Theodoret'^  says,  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  gave 
to  Macedonius,  the  fiamous  Syrian  anchoret,  whom 
he  drew  from  his  cell  in  the  desert,  only  to  OTdaia 
him  presbyter,  and  so  let  him  return  to  the  desert 
again.  These  are  all  the  instances  of  this  kind 
which  I  remember  in  ancient  history.  It  was  not 
as  yet  the  custom  to  ordain  bishops  partSma  infi* 
delium,  that  never  meant  to  see  their  bishoprics. 
Though  after  ages  despised  this  rule,  as  Zonaias^ 
complains  of  the  Greek  church,  and  Habertus'*  can- 
not but  lament  it  in  the  Latin;  yet  the  andent 
church  was  more  punctual  in  obsoring  the  laWSi 
scarce  ever  ordaining  either  bishop  or  inferior  clok 
without  fixing  them  to  a  certain  diocese,  firom  which^ 
without  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  they  were 
not  to  remove  to  any  other. 

Thirdly,  And  from  hence  arose  a 
third  rule  about  ordinations.  That  no  No  bubt^  u  m- 
bishop  should  ordain,  or  admit  into  ci«fcwithMtkii 
his  church,  any  clerk  belonging  to 
another  church,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
to  whom  he  formerly  belonged.  The  councils"  are 
very  peremptory  in  this  decree;  particularly  the 
great  council  of  Nice,**  and  that  of  Sardica,**  and 
the  second  of  Aries,**  declare  all  such  ordinations 
null  and  void.  The  first  council  of  Carthage  **  ex- 
tends the  prohibition  even  to  laymen  belonging  to 
another  diocese :  for  it  decrees,  that  as  no  derk 
shall  be  received  by  another  bishop  without  the 
letters  dimissory  of  his  own  bishop;  so  neither 
shall  any  bishop  take  a  layman  out  of  another  peo- 
ple, and  ordain  him,  without  the  consent  of  that 
bishop  out  of  whose  people  he  is  taken.  The  rea- 
son of  which  laws  was,  that  every  bishop  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  right  in  all  the  clergy  and 
people  of  his  own  diocese;  and  it  was  very  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  church 
to  have  such  rules  maintained  and  observed.  Only 
in  the  Afiican  church  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was 
allowed  a  privilege  in  this  case,  as  he  was  exarch 
or  primate  of  all  the  Afirican  provinces.    For  by 


*  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  6.  fitiiiva  diroXikvfiiytn  x'(/>o^oi/ct- 

v6ai tl  fiii  UiiK&9  kv  iKKK'nvla  xoXcodv,  h  Ktofitit,  h  fiap- 

Tvplm  h  fiotMnmipice  iiriKfipvTTOiTo, 

*  Cone.  Valentin,  c.  6.  Nee  ullum  sacerdotem  quispiam 
ordinet,  qui  localem  se  futurum  primitus  non  tpoponderit : 
nt  per  hoc  nullus  a  regula  vd  disciplina  ecclesia  deviare 
pennittaiur  impune. 

**  Leo,  Ep.  92.  ad  Riutic.  c.  1.  Vana  est  habenda  or- 
dinatio,  qua  nee  loco  fiindata  eit,  nee  auctoritate  mu- 
nita. 

u  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad.  Sever,  p.  101.  Ea  conditione  in 
Barcinonenst  ecclesia  consecrari  addnctus  sum,  nt  ipsi  ec- 
clesis  non  alligarer ;  in  sacerdotium  tantum  Domini,  non  in 
locum  ecclesia  dedicatus. 

»  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad.  Pammach.  1 2.  p.  181. 


»  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  34. 

M  Theod.  Histor.  Relig.  c.  13.  t  a 

^  Zonar.  Not.  in  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  6. 

1*  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  351. 

^'  Vid.  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c  21.  Cone.  Chalced.  c  20. 
Arausican.  1.  c.  8,  9. 

"  Cone.  Nic.  c.  16.    Aicvpot  iar&  ti  x^^P^vovla, 

w  Gone.  Sardic.  c.  15* 

*  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  13.  Si  aliqnis,  invito  episcopo  sno, 
in  aliena  ecclesia  habitans,  ab  episcopo  loci  elericus  fuerit 
ordinatus,  hujusmodi  ordinatio  irrita  habeatur. 

^  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Non  licere  clericum  aliennm  ab 
aliquo  suscipi  sine  literis  episcopi  sui,  neque  apud  se  reti- 
nere,  nee  laictun  usurpare  sibi  de  plebe  aliena,  nt  eum  ordi- 
net sine  conscientia  ^us  episcopi,  de  cigus  plebe  est 
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acdent  custDm,  confinned  by  a  cmnon  in  the  third 
eooHcil  of  Carthage  *  which  is  also  inserted  into  the 
African  Code  *  the  bishop  of  Carthage  is  allowed  to 
bke  a  clttk  out  of  another  church,  and  ordain  him 
far  the  serrice  of  any  church  under  his  jurisdiction. 
But  an  exception  in  his  particular  case  confirms  the 
nie  in  an  the  rest 

^^  ^  Fourthly,  Another  rule  for  the  pre- 

Jta^ZHi^  Bcrvation  of  order  in  this  affidr  was, 
■*  "^  '  that  every  bishop  should  confine  him- 

lelf  to  his  own  church,  and  not  assume  to  himself 
ibe  power  of  ordaining  in  the  diocese  of  another 
mm.  So  the  council  of  Antioch,**  and  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons*  determined,  that  a  bishop 
•hoold  not  presume  to  ordain  out  of  his  own  bounds, 
in  dties  or  countries  not  subject  to  him.  St  Austin 
had  occasion  to  insist  upon  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
Pfaiianna,  when  die  people  of  Hippo  required  him 
to  ordain  him  presbyter  against  his  will,  and  threat- 
ened tliat,  if  he  would  not,  they  would  have  another 
Inshop  to  ordain  him :  St  Austin  told"  them,  that 
no  faiahop  could  ordain  him  in  his  church  without 
ibit  aaldng  his  leave  and  permission;  and  that 
having  given  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  not  or- 
dun  bim  against  his  wiU,  he  could  not  in  honour 
UMMent  that  any  other  bishop  should  come  and 
ordain  bim.  Socrates*  says,  Epiphanius  took  upon 
hia  to  ordain  a  deacon  in  the  diocese  of  Chrysos- 
tom  at  Constantinople :  but  Chrysostom  told  him, 
that  he  acted  contrary  to  canon,  in  ordaining  in 
churdiea  dmt  were  not  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Winch  shows,  that  this  was  a  imiversal  law,  pre- 
vailing both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 
And  by  the  same  rule,  all  metropolitans  with  their 
provincial  bishops  were  confined  to  their  own  pro- 
vinee,  and  might  not  ordain  any  bishop  in  another 
province,  except  they  were  invited  by  the  bishops 
of  that  province  to  come  and  give  them  their  assist- 
ance. Which  rule  was  made  in  the  general  coun- 
cil* of  Constantinople,  and  confirmed  in  the  council 
of  l^kesua,*  upon  the  controversy  that  arose  be- 
tween the  churches  of  Cyprus  and  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  ordinations 
in  thoae  churches,  but  was  rejected  in  his  claim, 
because  they  were  out  of  his  district,  and  under 
another  jurisdiction.    But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 


these  rules  were  only  made  for  ordinary  cases,  to 
preserve  peace  and  a  good  understanding  among 
the  bishops  of  the  church,  whilst  every  one  acted  in 
his  proper  sphere,  and  kept  to  those  bounds  and 
limits  which  the  laws  appointed.  For  otherwise, 
as  I  have  showed  heretofore,*  every  bishop  was  a 
bishop  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  and  in  that 
capacity  authorized  to  ordain,  or  perform  any  other 
acts  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
upon  m^nt  necessity  and  extraordinary  occasions. 
As  Athanasius  and  Eusebius  Samosatensis  did  in 
the  times  of  the  great  prevalency  of  the  Arian  he- 
resy ;  ordaining  bishops  and  presbyters  in  any  pro- 
vince or  diocese,  (though  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
this  law,)  in  order  to  preserve  the  catholic  faith, 
and  a  succession  of  orthodox  men  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  So  that  this  was  only  a  rule  for  com- 
mon and  ordinary  cases.  And  in  Cyprus,  Epi- 
phanius'* says,  they  did  not  insist  upon  die  rule  at 
all  one  among  another,  but  any  bishop  ordained  in 
any  other  man's  diocese,  as  occasion  required,  with- 
out breach  of  charity ;  for  they  gave  a  sort  of  general 
leave  to  one  another,  as  finding  it  most  expedient 
for  the  church  in  that  province  to  use  such  a  liberty 
among  themselves ;  though  they  stiffly  maintained 
their  privilege  against  the  encroachments  of  all 
foreign  sees,  and  more  especially  that  of  Antioch. 

The  next  things  to  be  noted  in  this  g^ , 
afflur,  are  such  as  concern  the  time  thl%i?l£^ 
and  place  of  ordination.  Concerning  "*"*'  ^  ««*»■**«». 
the  time,  there  may  several  inquiries  be  made.  1. 
Whether  they  had  originally  any  set  and  constant 
times  of  ordination,  as  the  church  now  has  four 
times  a  year  ?  2.  Whether  Sunday  was  always  the 
day  of  ordination?  3.  Whether  ordinations  were 
always  confined  to  morning  service?  As  to  the 
first  inquiry,  it  does  not  certainly  appear,  that  the 
church  had  any  constant  annual  times  of  ordination 
before  the  fourth  century.  For  Habertus  truly  ob- 
serves,* that  then  it  was  more  usual  to  ordain  men 
singly,  as  the  present  occasions  of  every  church  re- 
quired. Pope  Leo  indeed*  derives  they^'uma  gua- 
tuor  temporum,  the  fiists  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  are  now  commonly  called  ember-weeks, 
from  apostolical  tradition.  But,  as  Mr.  Pagi,*  and 
Quesnel,*  in  their  censures  of  that  author,  observe, 


»CooeiLCMth.3.c4S. 

*  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  44.   Ilc/oi  tov  ij^ttvai  rw  iiric- 

^  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  22. 

**  Canon.  Apott  c.  35.    *Evlmc<nrov  ^  ToXfiaof  t^w  t&p 

im9T99  SfNMT  X*<f<^<W^* '"''^^'^^^'^^  <^*  '''^^  M^  VlTOKttflivat 

mitnf  vAsM  Ktu  X^P««- 

*  Ang.  Ep.  225.  ad  Albinam.  Dicebam  ego,  quibut  po- 
teram,  \m  ad  not  in  absidem  bonoratioret  et  graviores  as- 
ecndeimnt,  nee  a  promini  fide  me  posse  dimoveri,  nee  ab 
alio  episcopo  in  ecclesia  mibi  tradita,  nisi  me  interrogato  ac 
pcnnittente,  po««  ordinari. 

*  Socnt  lib.  6.  e.  12  et  14.       »  Cone.  Constant  c.  2. 


*  Cone.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

*•  Book  II.  chap.  5. 

SI  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosolym.  t.  2.  p.  313. 
Multi  episcopi  communionis  nostras  presbyteros  in  nostra 
ordinaverunt  provincia,  &c. 

"  Habert  Archieratic.  par.  8.  Obseir.  4.  p.  130.  Tunc 
singnli,  et  quidem  rari,  non  vero  tarn  muiti  ac  hodie  ordina- 
bantur. 

"  Leo,  Serm.  2.  de  Jejun.  Pentecost,  p;  77.  It.  Serm.  9. 
de  Jejun.  7.  Mensis,  sive  de  jejunio  quatuor  temporum. 
p.  88.     It  Serm.  7. 

**  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  67.  n.  15. 

s*  Quesnel,  ap.  Pagi,  ibid. 
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there  is  nothing  more  usual  with  him,  than  to  call 
every  thing  an  apostolical  law,  which  he  found 
either  in  the  practice  of  his  own  church,  or  decreed 
in  the  archives  of  his  predecessors,  Damasus  and 
Siricius.  So  that,  all  other  authors  before  Leo  be- 
ing silent  upon  this  matter,  we  can  lay  no  great 
stress  upon  his  authority  for  it  Beside,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  once  intimate,  that  these  fasts  were 
appointed  upon  the  account  of  any  set  and  solemn 
times  of  ordinations,  but  upon  other  more  general 
reasons.  So  that  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  church 
had  any  fixed  times  of  ordination  when  Leo  wrote, 
anno  450.  And  in  the  ages  before  it  is  more  evi- 
dent she  had  not  For  as  to  bishops,  it  is  certain 
the  church  never  confined  herself  to  any  set  times 
for  the  ordination  of  them;  but  as  soon  as  any 
bishop  was  dead,  another  was  chosen  and  ordained 
in  his  room  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and  in  some 
places  this  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  after  his 
decease,  as  has  been  showed  in  a  former  book.**  As 
to  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  others  below  them, 
it  is  evident  also,  that  for  the  three  first  ages  they 
were  ordained  at  all  times,  as  the  occasions  of  the 
church  required.  Cyprian  ordained  Aurelius  a 
reader  upon  the  1st  of  December,  as  Bishop  Pear- 
son" computes  by  the  critical  rules  of  calculation ; 
and  he  ordained  Saturus  a  reader,  and  Optatus  a 
subdeacon,  in  the  month  of  August;"  neither  of 
which  were  solemn  times  of  ordination.  Paulinus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  was  ordained  on 
Christmas  day,  as  he  himself"  informs  us  :  yet 
neither  was  that  one  of  the  four  days,  which  after- 
wards became  the  stated  times  of  ordination.  The 
Roman  Pontifical,  under  the  name  of  Damasus,  in 
the  hfe  of  almost  every  bishop,  takes  notice  of  the 
ordinations  which  they  made  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  during 
their  whole  life;  and  always  the  ordinations  are 
said  to  be  made  in  the  month  of  December.  Which, 
if  that  book  were  of  any  great  authority,  would 
prove,  that  there  was  one  fixed  time  of  ordination 
at  Rome ;  but  not  four.  But  I  confess,  the  credit 
of  that  book  cannot  much  be  depended  upon  for  the 
history  of  the  primitive  ages  one  way  or  other ;  it 
being  of  much  later  date  than  the  title  pretends ; 
and  perhaps  the  author  only  spake  of  ancient  things 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  times,  when  one 
of  these  four  times  might  be  brought  into  use: 


which  seems  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  Sim- 
plicius,  anno  467.  For  the  Pontifical  in  his  life* 
adds  February  to  December ;  as  it  does  also  in  the 
life  of  Gelasius.  And  in  one  of  the  decrees  of  Ge- 
lasius,**  there  are  no  less  than  five  stated  times  of 
ordination  appointed,  viz.  June,  September,  Decenh 
ber,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  the  middle  of  Lent, 
and  Saturday  in  the  evening  in  all  these  times  to 
be  the  precise  time  of  ordination.  Amalarius  Fo^ 
tunatus"  takes  notice  of  the  change  that  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Simphcius ;  telling  us,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  Rome  before  Simplicius,  made  their  or- 
dinations always  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  that  ordained  in  February. 
Which,  no  doubt,  he  had  from  the  forementioned 
passages  of  the  Pontifical,  which  in  some  places 
speaks  of  one,  and  in  others  of  two  solemn  times  of 
ordination,  but  never  of  four :  which  argues,  that 
these  four  were  not  as  yet  determined  when  that 
book  was  written,  which,  with  the  interpolations 
that  it  has  now,  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, as  learned  men  generally  agree.  So  that  I 
leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  whether  there  were  any 
such  fixed  times  of  ordination  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  these  authors  mention,  for  four  or  five  of 
the  first  centuries.  In  other  churches  we  read  of 
none,  but  the  instances  that  have  been  produced 
rather  prove  the  contrary.  The  inquisitive  reader 
win  be  able  to  furnish  himself  with  many  other 
such  instances,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  times  of  ordination  were  not  fixed  fcnr  four 
of  the  first  centuries,  since  no  ancient  writer  with- 
in that  space  makes  any  mention  of  them.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity,  with  Baronius" 
and  Bellarmine,^  to  make  the  jefunia  quatuor  tern- 
porum  an  apostolical  tradition,  but  it  is  sufllcient 
to  speak  of  them  as  a  useful  order  of  the  church, 
founded  upon  ecclesiastical  institution  some  ages 
after. 
The  same   must   be  said  in  an- 

Secti  7 

swer  to  the  second  question,  whe-  cMinatkm^in. 
ther  Sunday  was  always  the  day  of  jgy^^r^^** 
ordination?  It  is  evident,  that  for 
the  three  first  centuries  it  was  not  For  Mr.  Pagi 
has  unanswerably  proved^  against  Papebrochius, 
firom  the  most  certain  rules  of  chronology,  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  Constantine  the  ordinations  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  themselves  were  performed  in- 


**  Book  II.  chap.  11.  sect  2. 

^  Pearson,  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  250.  n.  20.  p.  25. 

*  Pearson,  ibid.  n.  15. 

**  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  Sever,  p.  101.  Die  Domini,  quo 
nasci  came  dignatus  est,  repentina  vi  multitudinis — presby- 
teratu  initiatus  sum. 

*  PontificaL  Vit.  Gelas.  Hie  fecit  ordinationes  in  urbe 
Roma  tres,  per  mensem  Decembrem  et  Februarium. 

«i  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucaniae,  c.  U.  al.  13.  Ordi- 
nationes etiam  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  nisi  certis 
temporibus  et  diebus  exerceri  non  debent,  id  est,  quarti 


mensis  jejmiio,  septimi,  et  decimi,  sed  et  etiam  quadra- 
gesimalis  iuitii,  ac  mediana  quadragesimse  die,  sabbati  je- 
junio  circa  vesperam  noverint  celebrandas. 

^  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Primi  apostolici 
semper  in  Decembrio  mense  consecrationes  ministrabant 
usque  ad  Simplicium,  qui  fuit  a  B.  Petro  quadrageaimus 
nonus.     Ipse  primus  sacravit  in  Februario. 

"  Baron,  an.  57.  n.  209. 

M  Bellarm.  de  Verbo  Dei  non  scripto,  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p. 
206. 

«  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  67.  n.  14  et  la 
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J  upon  any  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the 
hem  to  the  Lord's  day  and  other  solemn 
vas  the  business  of  the  fourth  century.  So 
1  Pope  Leo^  says,  that  such  ordinations 
(lade  upon  other  days  than  Sundays,  were 
le  canons  and  the  tradition  of  the  fethers, 
e  understood,  as  before,  to  mean  only  the 
r  his  own  times ;  if  yet  it  was  the  custom 
}  lived :  for  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
ithority  either  of  Leo's  epistle,  or  that  of 
who  lived  not  long  after.  For  Gelasius 
e  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
e  made  on  Saturday  in  the  evening.  So 
T  one  of  these  epistles  is  spurious,  or  else 
m  varied  in  the  same  century  in  the  church 

I  confess  Gelasius  is  singular  in  that 
'iLiin  P«^rt  of  his  decree,  which  fixes  ordina- 
i^  tions  to  evening  service.  For  though 
the  ancients  were  not  always  precise 
in  day  of  the  year,  or  a  certain  day  of  the 
t  they  more  punctually  observed  the  time 
y,  to  give  ordinations  at  morning  service. 
>  a  very  ancient  rule  of  the  church,  as  we 
1  from  the  objection  that  was  made  against 
,  that  among  his  other  irregularities  he  was 
at  an  uncanonical  hour,  Mp^i  ^ecary,  at  ten 
r  four  in  the  afternoon,  as  Cornelius*  in 
e  to  Fabian  lays  the  charge  against  him. 
cil  of  Laodicea  is  still  more  punctual  to 
that  ordinations  should  not  be  given  while 
rs  or  catechumens  •  were  present,  but  at 
)f  the  oblation. '  The  reason  of  which  was, 
person  ordained  might  either  consecrate,  or 
)articipate  of  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of 
ation.  Whence  Theodoret,  speaking  of 
ation  of  Macedonius  the  anchoret,  says  it 
',"*  rriQ  lAtnuc^c  Upitpyiac  irpoKf(/iivf}C»  in  the 
he  mystical,  that  is,  the  communion  ser- 
id  so  Epiphanius**  represents  the  ordina- 
aulinianus,  St  Jerom's  brother,  whom  he 
presbyter,  whilst  he  ministered  in  the  holy 
)f  the  altar.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
'  not  only,  of  the  three  superior  orders  of 
presbyters,  and  deacons :  for  as  to  the  rest, 
lifferent  what  time  they  were  ordained,  so 
;  was  in  the  church  in  any  part  of  Divine 


Sect  a. 
Tba  cbofteli  Um 
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But  out  of  the  church  no  ordina- 
nation  could  be  regularly  performed.  oid^iSu? 
Though  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  that  the  one 
were  conferred  within  the  sanctuary,  or  altar-part, 
and  the  other  without;  yet  they  both  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  church  was  stUl  the  proper  place  to 
give  birth  to  all  such  orders,  as  were  to  be  employed 
in  any  ecclesiastical  service.  And  therefore  Gregory 
Nazianzen"  justly  upbraids  Maximus  the  cynic, 
who  intruded  himself  into  his  see  of  Constantinople, 
that  being  excluded  from  the  church,  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  house  of  a  minstreL  Which  was  also 
objected  to  Ursinus,  who  was  competitor  with  Da- 
masus  for  the  see  of  Rome,  that  he  was  not  ordain- 
ed" in  a  church,  but  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
hall  called  Sicona. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  8w*.ia 
act  of  ordination  itself,  beside  what  .d  toSkj^auS^ 
has  been  noted  before  in  speaking  of  *""* 
each  particular  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
some  things  of  them  in  general  As,  first,  That  the 
ordinations  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
were  always  received  kneeling  before  the  altar.  So 
the  author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius**  represents 
the  matter  in  his  Rationale  upon  the  church's 
service.  And  Theodoret  mentions  it**  as  the  cus- 
tomary rite,  when  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  he  says,  they  brought  him  to  the  holy  table, 
and  made  him  kneel  on  his  knees  by  force. 

Secondly,  The  solemnity  itself  in 


giving  the  superior  orders  was  always  ..°*^?i)7.**"p?*" 


8«ct  11. 
rm  by  ini^  — 
tion  of  hand*  and 

performed  by  imposition  of  hands  and  '"*'"• 
prayer.  Which  is  evident  from  St.  Jerom,  who 
says,  that  imposition  of  hands  was  therefore  added 
to  complete  the  ordinations**  of  the  clergy,  lest  any 
one  by  a  silent  and  solitary  prayer  should  be  or- 
dained without  his  knowledge.  Gregory  Nyssen** 
indeed  tells  us  a  very  strange  story  of  the  ordination 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  how  Pheedimus,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  ordained  him  only  by  prayer  without 
imposition  of  hands :  for  he  was  absent,  being  fied 
to  the  wilderness,  to  avoid  ordination:  notwith- 
standing which  Pheedimus  consecrated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Neoccesarea,  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
cepted. But  as  a  learned  man  conjectures,"  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  had  another  ordination ;  or  if 
not,  this  act  must  pass  for  a  singular  instance,  con- 


2p.  81.  ad  Dioscorum,  c.  1. 

Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  11.   Ordinationes 
unio  circa  vetperam  noverint  celebrandas. 
useb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

Laodic.  c.  5.  Tlipl  rS  fifi  iiiv  rdv  x^^P*^^^^*^^  *''''' 
Kpowfiivtop  ylvttrSrat. 
.  Hist.  Relig.  c.  13. 

an.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.    Cum  ministraret 
tacrificiit,  ordinavimus  presbyterum. 
Darm.  de  Vita,  p.  15.  £!«  ydp  x^P*'^^^*^  \virp6v 
,  KVpStp  rmrao-t  t^v  KaKiro¥  xoiu^va. 


"  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  29. 

**  Dionyt.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  ContempL  3.  n. 
7et  8. 

«•  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

"  Hieron.  lib.  16.  in  Isai.  c.  58.  p.  265.  Xtiporovia,  id  est, 
ordinatio  clericorum  non  solum  ad  imprecationem  Tocis,  sed 
ad  impositionem  impletur  manus :  ne  scilicet  vocis  impre- 
catio  clandestina  clericos  ordinet  nescientea. 

•»  Nyssen.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaum.  t  3.  p.  544. 

»  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol.  1  p.  91. 
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trary  to  the  common  rule  and  established  order  of 
the  church.  The  Greeks  call  this  imposition  of 
hands  both  x^H^^^^^f  ^^^  xupoOitria,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice"  and 
Chalcedon.  Yet  sometimes  those  words  are  distin- 
guished, as  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions, 
where*  he  says,  xpiafiifrt^oQ  xt»9^iriif  ob  xiifiorQV%l, 
a  presbyter  gives  imposition  of  hands,  but  does  not 
ordain.  Where  it  is  plain,  that  imposition  of  hands 
means  not  ordination,  but  some  other  benediction 
of  the  church,  wherein  imposition  of  hands  was 
used,  as  well  as  in  ordination.  Neither  does  xc<po- 
roWa  always  signify  ordination  in  ancient  writers ; 
though  it  does  most  commonly  so,  as  Fronto  Bu- 
csus*'  and  other  learned  persons  have  showed :  but 
sometimes  it  denotes  no  more  than  designation  or 
election ;  as  when  Ignatius  uses  the  phrase,  x'(po~ 
Tovfivai  Qioirpio^itriiv/'  only  to  signify  the  election 
or  appointment  of  a  messenger  to  go  upon  an  errand 
of  the  church.  Which  I  note  to  caution  the  reader 
against  mistakes  committed  by  some  authors,  who 
confound  ordinations  with  elections,  for  want  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  critical  senses  of  words,  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  requires. 

8c«t  IS.  ^  must  further  observe,  that  as  the 

cnL^uI^i^^o^  sign  of  the  cross  was  used  upon  many 
'"*'"•  occasions  by  the  primitive  Christians, 

BO  particularly  in  their  ordinations.  Which  we 
learn  from  Chrysostom,  who  more  than  once  men- 
tions it  upon  this  occasion.  If,  says  he,  we  are  to 
be  regenerated,  the  cross  is  used,  viz.  in  baptism ; 
or  if  we"  are  to  eat  the  mystical  food,  the  eucharist, 
or  to  receive  an  ordination,  we  are  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Upon  this  account,  Suicerus" 
notes  out  of  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  was 
called  irfpayict  consignation,  and  vravpotJii^c  <^<x7^f 
consignation  in  form  of  a  cross,*  because  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  made  on  the  head  of  him  that  was 
ordained. 

^^  ^  As  to  the  ceremony  of  unction,  I 

th?2SiS!?5riI^  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  its 
!fit;Jd.'3>SbJ-  novelty"  in  another  place ;  together 
un  and  dcMsoni.     ^^  ^^  custom  of  delivering  some  of 

the  holy  vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  or- 
dained. Which  Habertus  says  was  never  used  in 
giving  any  of  the  superior  orders,  but  only  the  in- 


ferior, by  the  rule  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage 
which  makes  that  the  chief  part  of  their  ordinatioiii 
Though  Habertus"  and  some  others  question  tht 
authority  of  that  very  council,  and  reckon  all  itv 
canons  spurious.    But  that  only  by  the  way. 

When  the  ceremony  of  consecration        ^^  j^ 
was  ended,  it  was  usual  for  the  clergy  eiSJdTiSfSir' 
then  present  to   salute  the  person  ""•'p""*- 
newly  ordained  with  the  kiss  of  peace."    And  so 
being  conducted  to  his  proper  station  belonging  to 
his  office,  if  he  was  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter,  he  made 
his  first  sermon  to  the  people.    But  of  this,  as  it  re- 
lates to  bishops,  I  have  given  an  account  before; 
as  it  relates  to  presbyters  in  the  Greek  church, 
where  it  was  more  usual  for  presbyters  to  preach, 
the  reader  may  find  examples  of  such  sermons 
among  those  of  Chrysostom,"  and  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,**  which  they  preached  upon  the  day  of  their 
ordination. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one  thing 
more,  which  should  have  been  men-  tim  uuttfnwwr 
tioned  in  another  place,  because  it  •^MmSjii 
was  an  honour  peculiarly  paid  to  the 
order  of  bishops ;  which  was,  that  in  many  plaeey 
the  day  of  their  ordination  was  solemnly  kept 
among  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  churdL  On 
these  days  they  had  church  assemblies,  and  sermons, 
and  all  the  other  solemnities  of  a  festivaL  Which 
appears  from  St  Austin's  sermcmSf  two  of  which" 
were  preached  upon  the  anniversary  (^  bis  own' 
ordination.  And  in  another,"  published  by  Sir- 
mondus,  he  also  mentions  the  day  under  the  same 
title  of  his  own  anniversary.  In  a  fourth  he  speaks 
also  of  the  anniversary  of  Aurelius,"  bishop  of 
Carthage,  inviting  the  people  to  come  and  keep  the 
festival  in  Basilica  Fausti,  which  was  a  noted  church 
in  Carthage.  Among  the  homilies  also  <^  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  three  first  are  upon  the  anni* 
versary  day  of  his  assumption  to  the  pontificate. 
And  a  late  learned  critic'*  has  observed,  that  in  St. 
Jerom's,  and  some  other  ancient  Mart3rrologie8,  there 
sometimes  occur  such  festivals  under  the  tides  of 
OrdinaUo  ^piacopi,  and  Natale  episcopatua  N.,  that 
is,  the  ordination  or  birth-day  of  such  or  such  a 
bishop.  Which,  doubtless,  at  first,  were  the  anni- 
versaries of  their  ordination,  which  they  themselves 
kept  in  their  life-time ;  and  which  were  continued 


>»  Cone.  Nic.  c.  19.  Chalced.  c.  15. 

*•  Conitit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

*>  Pronto  DuGte.  Not.  in  Chrytost.  Horn.  I.  ad  Pop.  An- 
tiock.  p.  1. 

"  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  11.  It.£p.  ad  Philadelph.  n. 
10.  £p.  ad  Poly  carp.  n.  7. 

*  Chryi.  Horn.  55.  in  Matth.  Kav  dvayunniBiivai  Up, 
9Tavp^  mtpayiwTai'  k£v  rpa<^^yai  Trjv  fivmicriv  iicc/vtjv 
Tpo^^v'  K&v  \iipofrovrfirivaif  &c. 

••  Suicer.  TheMur.  Voce  <r4>payU,  t.  2.  p.  1199. 

•  Dionyt.  de  Hierarch.  EccL  o.  5.  p.  312  et  314. 
••  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  17. 


^  Habert  Archieratic.  p.  323. 

"  DionyB.  Hierarch.  Eccl  c.  5.  p.  367.  Gonetitut  Apcat. 
lib.  8.  c.  5. 

*  Chryt.  HomiL  cum  Presbyter  esset  designatiu.  t.  4. 
p.  953.  ^  Nyssen.  Horn,  in  tuam  Ordinat.  t.  % 

^*  Aug.  Homil.  24  et  25.  ex  quinquaginta. 

"  Horn.  39.  edit,  a  Sirmond.  1. 10.  p.  841. 

**  Horn.  32.  de  Verb.  Domini.  Diet  anniversarius  ordioa- 
tionis  Domini  Senit  Aurelii  crastinus  illucescit.  Rogat  et 
admonet  per  humilitatem  meam  cbaritatem  vest  ram,  ut  ad 
Basilicam  Fautti  devotiieime  venire  dignemini. 

'*  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  67.  n.  14. 
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in  mtaary  of  them  after  death :  by  which  means 
thej  came  to  be  inserted  into  the  Martyrologies  as 
ttT*v**Tig  lestiTals,  denoting  there  neither  the  day  of 
their  natural  birth,  nor  their  death,  (as  some  mis- 
take,) but  the  day  of  their  <»rdination,  or  advance- 
ment to  the  episcopal  throne.  But  of  this  more 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  festivals  of  the 
cfaafcii* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THX  CASB   OF   FORCED  ORDINATIONS  AND   RS-ORDI- 
NATIONS  CONSIDERED. 

g^^  ^         For  the  close  of  this  book  I  shall 
.yE!:}J!!!l??J?K!  add  something  concerning  forced  or- 


dinations, and  re-ordinations,  which 
vere  tfaings  that  very  often  happened  in  the  primi- 
tive chorch.  For,  anciently,  while  popular  elec- 
tions  were  indulged,  there  was  nothing  more  com- 
Bon  than  for  the  people  to  take  men  by  force,  and 
have  tfaem  ordained  even  against  their  wills.  For 
thoogii,  aa  Sulpicius  Severus  complains,  many  men 
vere  too  ambitious  in  courting  the  preferments  of 
the  chnrch ;  yet  there  were  some  who  ran  as  eagerly 
from  tiiem  as  others  ran  to  them ;  and  nothing  but 
foroe  oonld  bring  such  men  to  submit  to  an  ordina- 
tion. We  have  seen  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
iheadyy  in  the  cases  of  St  Austin*  and  Paulinus : 
and  ecclesiastical  history  affords  us  many  others. 
For  not  to  mention  such  as  only  fled  or  absconded 
to  avmd  ordination ;  such  as  Cyprian,'  and  Gregory 
Thanmatuigns,'  and  Athanasius,^  and  Evagrius,* 
tod  St.  Ambrose ;'  there  were  some  who  were 
plainly  ordained  against  their  wills :  as  Nepotian, 
of  whom  St  Jerom  says,  that  when  his  uncle  He- 
liodore  ordained  him  presbyter,  he  wept^  and  la- 
mented his  condition,  and  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pieanng  his  anger  against  his  ordainer,  though  that 
waa  the  only  time  he  ever  had  occasion  to  do  it 
St  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so  averse  from 
taking  the  bishopric,  that  he  was  forced  to  be 
drawn  oat  of  his  cell  by  craft,  and  carried  under  a 
guard  to  his  ordination,  as  the  sacred  historian  in- 


forms us.*  And  the  ordination  of  Macedonius  the 
anchoret,  by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  so 
much  against  his  will,  that  they  durst  not  let  him 
know  what  they  were  about,  till  the  ceremony  was 
over ;  and  when  he  came  to  understand  that  he  was 
ordained  presb3rter,  he  broke  forth  into  a  rage 
against  Flavian,  and  all  that  were  concerned  in  the 
action,  as  thinking  that  his  ordination  would  have 
obUged  him  to  another  sort  of  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  retirement  and  return  to  the  mountains. 
So  Theodoret,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Eastern  Ancho- 
rets,* relates  the  story.  And  that  this  was  a  very 
common  practice  in  those  times,  appears  from  what 
Epiphanius**  says  of  the  custom  in  Cyprus,  that  it 
was  usual,  in  ^at  province,  for  persons  that  fled 
to  avoid  ordination  by  their  own  bishop,  to  be 
seized  by  any  other  bishop,  and  to  be  ordained  by 
them,  and  Uien  be  returned  to  the  bishop  from 
whom  they  were  fled.  Which  argues,  that  forced 
ordinations  in  those  times  were  both  practised  and 
allowed. 

Nor  was  it  any  kind  of  remonstrance 
or  solicitation  whatsoever,  which  the     mo  aeaw  •dmit- 
party  could  make,  that  would  prevent  oeptamanproukad 

,  .  ,.         .  .  ,  «»P«a  <»'*>  »*»*'  *>• 

his  ordination  m  such  cases,  except  JJ^"***^**- 


he  chanced  to  protest  solemnly  upon 
oath  against  ordination.  For  in  that  case  he  was 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  not  to  be  ordained  against 
so  solemn  a  protestation.  This  is  evident,  from  one 
of  the  canons  of  St  Basil,  which  says,  that  they 
who  swear  they  will  not  be  ordained,"  are  not  to  be 
compelled  to  forswear  themselves  by  being  ordain- 
ed. And  this,  I  think,  also  may  be  coUected  from 
the  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  his  own 
transaction  with  Pauhnianus,  St  Jerom's  brother, 
upon  such  an  occasion.  Paulinianus,  he  says,  was 
one  of  those  who  fled  from  their  bishop  for  fear  of 
ordination,  but  providentially  coming"  where  Epi- 
phanius was,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  his  dear 
cons,  not  dreaming  or  suspecting  any  thing  of  or- 
dination ;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  hei  caused  them  to 
hold  his  mouth,  for  fear  he  should  have  abjured  him 
by  the  name  of  Christ  to  set  him  free.  Thus  he 
ordained  him  deacon  first,  and  presbyter  some  time 
after  in  the  very  same  manner.  Which  seems  to 
imply,  that  if  he  had  suflered  him  to  have  made  his 
protestation  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  could  not 


>  See  before,  chap.  2.  sect  8.  *  Pontius,  Vit  Cypr. 

•  Qng,  Nyssen.  ViU  Greg.  Thaumaturg. 

•  Sosomen.  lib.  2.  c  17.  *  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

•  Paaiin.  Vit  Ambros. 

•  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Presbyter  ordinatur. 
Jesu  bone,  qui  gemitus,  qui  ejulatus,  quas  cibi  interdictio, 
qiuB  fiiga  oculonun  omnium  ?  Tunc  primum  et  solum  avun- 
coloiratus  est. 

•  Snip.  Sever.  Vit  St  Martin,  lib.  1.  p.  224.  Dispositis 
m  itinera  civiom  turbis,  sub  quadam  custodia  ad  civitatem 
utqae  dedncitnr,  ftc. 

•Tbeod.UiftRelig.e.  13. 


M  Epiph.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  HierosoL  Multi  episcoporum 
communionis  nostrv  et  presbyteros  in  nostra  ordinaverunt 
provincia,  quos  nos  comprehendere  non  poteramus,  et  mi- 
serunt  ad  nos  diaconos  et  hypodiaconos,  quos  suscepimus 
cum  gratia. 

"  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  ad  Amphiloch.  c.  10.  02  Sfuwovrtt 
firi  icaradcxco-Oai  T^i>  xttporov^av,  l^o/ivi^/icvot  fi^  ApayKa- 
T^kvduKrav  iiriopKiiv, 

"  Epiphan.  ibid.  Ignorantem  eum,  et  nullam  penitus  ha- 
bentem  suspicionem,  per  multos  diaconos  apprehendi  jussi- 
mus,  et  teneri  os  ejus,  ne  forte  liberari  se  cupiens,  adjuraret 
nos  per  nomen  Christi,  &c. 
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have  proceeded  to  his  ordination.  But  it  seems 
nothing  else  but  such  an  adjuration  was  available 
to  set  him  free :  and  that  is  a  further  argument,  that 
in  those  times  men  might  be  ordained  against  their 
wills,  and  yet  their  ordination  stand  good,  and  be 
accounted  as  valid  as  any  others. 

^^^^  But  in  the  next  age  this  practice 

teJSlifJKSbited  ^a*  prohibited,  because  of  several  in- 
£»?!iidSSSu  conveniences  that  were  found  to  at- 
oftb-chuxch.        ^^^.^    The  emperors  Leo  and  Ma. 

jorian  made  a  law  with  sanctions  and  penalties  to 
prevent  it.  For  they  decreed,  that  no  one  should  be 
ordained^  against  his  wilL  And  whereas  some  bishops 
did  impose  the  burden  of  orders  upon  men  against 
their  consent,  they  granted  Uberty  in  that  case,  either 
to  the  party  himself,  or  any  other  accuser,  to  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  the  archdeacon,  who  was  liable 
to  be  fined  ten  pounds  of  gold,  to  be  paid  to  the  injured 
party,  or  to  the  informers,  or  to  the  states  of  the  city ; 
the  bishop  also  was  to  be  censured  by  his  superiors, 
and  the  party  ordained  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  if  he 
had  never  been  ordained.  Pursuant  to  this  law,  John, 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  for  a  transgression  of  this  kind, 
was  threatened  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  or- 
dination by  Siroplicius,'^  bishop  of  Rome,  anno  482. 
And  the  third  council  of  Orleans,"  anno  538,  made 
a  decree  for  the  French  churches,  that  if  any  bishop 
ordained  a  clerk  against  his  will,  he  should  do  pe- 
nance for  the  fact  a  whole  year,  and  remain  sus- 
pended from  his  office  till  that  term  was  expired. 
So  great  an  alteration  was  there  made  in  one  age 
in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church,  from  what 
they  had  been  in  the  former. 

Sfct  4.  ^^^  ^  ™^^  ^^*®»  ^^^  *^^  ^^®  *^^'"'' 

dJ^^S^S.  ^  rection  was  made,  there  was  still  some 
jSiil^  Tr^l  difference  to  be  observed  between  the 
'""**  forced  ordination  of  a  bishop,  and 

that  of  an  inferior  clerk,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
other.  For  though  the  forementioned  imperial  law 
gave  liberty  to  all  inferiors  so  ordained,  to  relinquish 
their  office  that  Was  forced  upon  them,  if  they  pleased, 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again,  yet 
it  peremptorily  denied  "this  privilege  to  bishops,  de- 
creeing that  their  ordination  should  stand  good, 


and  that  no  action  brought  against  their  ordainen 
should  be  of  force  to  evacuate  or  disannul  their 
consecration.  Which  seems  to  be  grounded  upon 
that  ancient  rule  of  the  church  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Antioch,''  and  confirmed  in  the  councQ 
of  Chalcedon,"  that  if  any  bishop  was  ordained  to 
a  church  to  which  he  refused  to  go,  he  should  be 
excommunicated  till  he  complied,  or  something 
were  determined  in  his  case  by  a  provincial  synod. 
Which  seems  to  authorize  the  using  a  sort  of  vio- 
lence in  compelling  men  to  undergo  the  burden  of 
the  episcopal  function;  agreeably  to  that  other 
law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,  in  the  Justinian  Code,* 
which  puts  this  among  other  qualifications  of  a 
bishop,  that  he  shall  be  so  far  from  ambition,  as  to 
be  one  rather  that  must  be  sought  for  and  com- 
pelled to  take  a  bishopric.  Such  were  anciently 
the  laws  of  church  and  state  relating  to  forced 
ordinations. 
As  to  re-ordinations,  before  we  can         g^^  j^ 


answer  to  the  question  about  them,  «j53yS?*" 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  or-  ******^ 
ders  that  were  given  regularly  and  canonieally  by 
persons  rightiy  qualified  in  the  church,  and  such  as 
were  given  irregularly  by  persons  unqualified,  or 
by  heretics  and  schismatics  out  of  the  church.  As 
to  such  orders  as  were  given  regularly  in  the 
church,  they  were  supposed,  like  Imptism,  to  im- 
press a  sort  of  indelible  character,  so  as  that  there 
was  no  necessity  upon  any  occasion  to  repeat  thenif 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  criminal  act  so 
to  do.  The  third  council  of  Carthage,  following 
the  steps  of  the  plenary  council  of  Capua,  or  Capsa, 
decreed,  that  it  was  equally  unlawful*  to  re-bap- 
tize and  re-ordain.  And  those  called  the  Apostoh- 
cal  Canons'*  make  it  deposition  both  for  the  or- 
dainer  and  ordained  to  give  or  receive  a  second 
ordination.  St  Austin"  says  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  cathoUc  church  to  repeat  either  orders  or 
baptism.  For  men  did  not  lose  their  orders,*  as  to 
the  internal  character  and  virtue,  though  they  were 
suspended  from  the  execution  of  their  office  for 
some  misdemeanor.  Optatus  testifies  the  same, 
telling  us,  that  Donatus  was  condenmed  in  the 


"  Leo.  Novel.  2.  in  Append.  Cod.  Theod.  Nonnullorum 
penuasio  lacerdotum  reluctantibus  onus  istud  imponit,  &c. 
£o  ergo  licentiam  higus  praesumptionis  excludimus,  ut  si 
quiapiam  probatus  fuerit  vi  coactus  sub  contumelia  publica 
clericatus  officiis  successisse,  spontaneis  accusatoribus,  vel 
si  ipse  Toluerit  allegare  perpessam  licentiam,  commodemus 
apud  judices  competentes  hujusmodi  admissa  damnare,  ut 
si  inter  leges  objecta  constiterint,  decern  libras  auri  archi- 
diaconus  cogatur  inferre  ei  qui  pertulerit  exsolvendas :  de- 
hinc  si  ille  desistit,  accusatoris  censibus  et  civitatis  ordini 
profuturas :  illo  busd  reddito  voluntati,  qui  coactus  non  po- 
tuit  consecrari,  &c. 

M  Simplic.  £p.  2.  ad  Johan.  Ravennatens. 

^  Con.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  7.  Episcopus  qui  invitum  vel  re- 
clamantem  prflDsumpserit  ordinare,  annuali  poenitentise  sub- 
ditus  missas  facere  non  prsesumat. 


**  Leo,  Novel.  2.  ibid.  Si  qui  sane  episcopus  invitus 
fuerit  ordinatus,  banc  consecrationem  nulla  violari  accusa- 
tione  permittimus. 

"  Cone,  Antioch.  c.  17.  »  Cone.  Chalced.  Act  11. 

»  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  31.  Tantum  ab 
ambitu  debet  esse  sepositus,  ut  quoBratur  cogendus,  &e. 

^  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  38.  In  Capsensi  plenaria  synodo 
statutum,  quod  non  liceat  fieri  rebaptiiationes,  et  reordina- 
tiones,  vel  translationes  episcoporum. 

"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  67. 

**  Aug.  cont  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  In  catbolica  ntrum- 
que  non  licet  iterari. 

"  Id.  de  Bona  Conjugal,  c.  24.  t.  6.  Manet  in  illis  ordi- 
natis  saeramentum  ordinationis ;  et  si  aliqua  culpa  quis- 
quam  ab  officio  removeatur,  sacramento  Domini  semel  im- 
posito  non  carebit,  &c. 
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council  of  Rome  under  Melchiades,  for  re-ordaining 
such  bishops  as  had  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution ;  ** 
which  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  catholic 
church.  And  others*  accuse  the  Arians  upon  the 
same  account,  for  re-ordaining  such  of  the  catholic 
clergy  as  went  over  to  their  party. 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Opta- 
TbepTOMMi  tus  concerning  Csecilian,  bishop  of 
tot^fionui*.  Carthage,  which  at  first  view  seems 
to  import  as  if  CcBcilian  had  been 
willing  to  have  submitted  to  a  re-ordination.  For 
Optatus'^says,  Csecihan  sent  this  message  to  the 
Donatist  bishops.  That  if  Felix  had  given  him  no 
true  ordination,  as  they  pretended,  they  should  or- 
dain him  again,  as  if  he  were  still  only  a  deacon. 
But  St  Austin,  who  perhaps  best  understood  Cee- 
cilian's  meaning,  says''  he  only  spoke  this  ironically 
to  deride  them,  not  that  he  intended  to  submit  to  a 
second  ordination,  but  because  he  was  certain  that 
Felix  and  the  rest  of  his  ordainers  were  no  tradi- 
tors,  as  they  accused  them.  So  that  we  have  no 
instances  of  re-ordaining  such  as  were  regularly 
ordained  in  the  catholic  church :  it  being  esteem- 
ed unlawful,  as  Theodoret*  words  it,  to  give  any 
man  the  same  ordination  twice.  Whence  neither 
in  the  translation  of  bishops  firom  one  church  to 
uiother  do  we  ever  read  of  a  new  ordination,  but 
3nly  of  an  enthronization  or  instalment;  as  of  a 
3ew  matriculation  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  when 
'hey  were  taken  out  of  one  church  to  be  settled  in 
mother.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  his  admission  of 
^^anIidicu8  into  his  own  church  from  another, 
when  he  was  presbyter  before,  does  not  say,  he 
gave  him  a  new  ordination,  but  only*  a  name  and 
a  seat  among  the  presbyters  of  Carthage.  And  this 
was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  in  aU  such 
cases,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 
^^  ^  As  to  such  as  were  ordained  out  of 

the  church  by  schismatical  or  hereti- 
cal bishops,  the  case  was  a  little  dif- 
finenL  For  the  church  did  not  always  allow  of 
their  ordinations,  but  sometimes,  for  discipline's 
sake,  and  to  put  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  their  errors, 
made  them  take  a  new  ordination.     This  was  de- 


creed by  the  great  council  of  Nice  in  the  case  of 
those  bishops  and  presbyters,  whom  Meletius  the 
schismatic  ordained  in  Egypt,  after  he  had  been 
deposed  by  his  metropolitan  of  Alexandria.  They 
were  not  to  be  admitted  to  serve  in  the  catholic 
church,  till  they  were  first  authorized  by  a  more 
sacred  ordination,*  as  that  council  words  it  in  her 
synodical  epistle  or  directions  to  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Oxyrinchus,  re-ordained  the  Meletian 
presbyters  upon  their  return  to  the  church;  as 
Yalesius"  shows  out  of  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus's 
petition  to  the  emperor  Theodosius;  and  other 
learned  men*  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet  in 
some  cases  the  church  consented  to  receive  schis- 
matical bishops  and  presbyters  without  obhging 
them  to  take  a  new  ordination.  As  in  Africa,  St. 
Austin*  assures  us,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  of 
the  ordinations  of  the  Donatists,  and  to  admit 
them  to  officiate  in  whatever  station  they  served 
before  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  with- 
out repeating  their  ordination  any  more  than  their 
baptism.  He  repeats  this  in  several  places  of  his 
writings.  And  that  it  was  so,  appears  both  from 
the  canons  of  the  African  councils,*  and  the  con- 
cessions made  in  the  collation  of  Carthage,*  where 
the  proposal  was,  that  the  Donatist  bishops  should 
enjoy  their  honours  and  dignities,  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  unity  of  the  cathoUc  church.  This  had 
before  been  determined  in  the  Roman  council  un- 
der Melchiades,  where  the  Donatists  had  their  first 
hearing.  For  there,  St  Austin  informs  us,*  it  was 
also  decreed,  that  only  Donatus  the  author  of  the 
schism  should  be  cashiered ;  but  for  all  the  rest, 
though  they  were  ordained  out  of  the  church,  they 
should  be  received  upon  their  repentance,  in  the  very 
same  offices  and  quaUty,  which  they  enjoyed  before. 
So  that  the  rigour  of  church  discipline  was  quicken- 
ed or  abated  in  this  respect,  according  as  the  benefit 
or  necessities  of  the  church  seemed  to  require. 

And  the  treatment  of  persons  or- 
dained by  heretics  was  much  of  the     And'heretirt  abo 

''  upon  thvir  rctarn  to 

same  nature.  Some  canons  require  JJJci"'*'**  "***"• 
all  such  iiiathout  exception  to  be  re- 


**  Optat  lib.  1.  p.  44.  In  Donatum  sunt  has  tententiaB 
Iat« :  q»od  confeMus  tit  se  rebaptizasse,  et  episcopis  lap  sis 
manom  impotuitBe :  quod  ab  ecclesia  alienum  est. 

"  Vid.  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  26.  ex  Marcellin. 
Libel.  Precom. 

"  Oput  lib.  1.  p.  41.  A  CflBciliano  mandatum  est,  ut  si 
Felix  in  te,  sicut  illi  arbitrabantur,  nihil  contulisset,  ipsi 
tanquam  adhuc  diaconum  ordinarent  Caecilianum. 

^  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  Die  3.  c.  16.  Quod  quidem  si  dic- 
tum eat,  ideo  did  potuit  ad  illos  deridendos,  quibus  hoc 
mandatir  perhibetur,  quoniam  certus  erat  ordinatores  suos 
non  ease  traditores. 

*  Theod.  Histor.  Relig.  c.  13.  O^  ivvaTdv  dit  rijv  avTt}v 

*  Of  pr.  £p.  35.  aL  40.  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sci- 
atis  dignatione  divina,  nt  Numidicus  presbyter  adscribatur 

M 


presbyterorum  Cathaginiensium  numero,  et  nobiscum  sedeat 
in  clcro. 

»  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  et  Theodor.  lib.  1. 
c.  9.  MvriKwripa  x^^poroyla  fiifiatto^iirrat,  &c. 

»'  Vales.  Not,  in  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

»  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  Cent  4.  p.  251. 

"  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Si  visum  est  opus 
esse,  ut  eadem  officia  gererent  qua  gerebant,  non  sunt  rur- 
sus  ordinati,  sed  sicut  baptismus  in  eis,  ita  ordinatio  mansit 
integra,  &c.  Vid.  cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  It.  Ep.  50. 
p.  87.  Ep.  162.  p.  279. 

»«  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  69  et  70.      ■»  Coll.  Carth.  Die  1.  c.  16. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  B6nifac.  p.  87.  Damnato  uno  qmidam 
Donato,  qui  author  schismatis  fuisse  manifestatus  est,  cie- 
teros  correctos,  etiamsi  extra  ecclesiam  ordinati  estent,  in 
suis  honoribus  recipiendos  esse  censuerunt. 
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ordained.  It  was  so  in  the  Greek  church,  at  the 
time  when  those  called  the  ApostoUcal  Canons  were 
made.  For  the  same  canon"  that  condemns  re- 
ordinations  in  the  church,  makes  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  such  as  were  ordained  by  heretics ;  pro- 
nouncing their  ordination  void,  and  requiring  them 
to  be  ordained  again.  And  this  was  generally  the 
practice  of  all  those  churches  in  the  third  century, 
which  denied  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism ;  for 
by  much  stronger  reason  they  denied  their  ordina- 
tions. Therefore  Firmilian,  who  was  of  this  opinion, 
tells  us  also,  that  the  council  ^  of  Iconium,  anno 
256,  decreed,  that  heretics  had  no  power  to  minister 
either  baptism,  or  confirmation,  or  ordination.  Nay, 
some  of  those  who  al\owed  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
yet  still  continued  to  condemn  their  ordinations. 
As  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  determines 
against  such  as"  were  ordained  by  the  Arians  and 
such  other  heretics,  that  they  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  their  honours  in  the  catholic  church ; 
though  their  baptism  might  stand  good,  being  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  another  place  ^ 
he  says,  it  was  the  ancient  rule  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  cancel  and  disannul  all  such  ordinations ; 
though  in  some  places,  he  owns,  they  were  allowed : 
for  Anisius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  with  a  council 
of  his  provincial  bishops,  agreed  to  receive  those 
whom  Bonosus,  an  heretical  bishop  of  Macedonia, 
had  ordained;  that  they  might  not  continue  to 
strengthen  his  party,  and  thereby  bring  no  smaU 
damage  upon  the  church.  Liberius  not  only  admit- 
ted the  Macedonian  bishops  to  communion,  but  also 
allowed  them  to  continue  in  their  office,  upon  their 
subscription  to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  abjuration  of 
their  former  heresy ;  as  Socrates,**  and  Sozomen,^ 
and  St  Basil,*  and  others  testify.  In  France,  the 
custom  was  in  the  time  of  Clodoveus  to  give  a  new 
imposition  of  hands  to  the  Arian  clergy  that  return- 
ed to  the  catholic  faith ;  as  appears  from  the  first 
council  of  Orleans,  which  made  a  decree**  about  it : 
but  that,  perhaps,  does  not  mean  a  new  ordination, 
but  only  such  a  reconciliatory  imposition  of  hands, 


as  was  used  to  be  given  to  penitents  in  absolution. 
But  if  otherwise,  it  proves  that  the  church  had  dif- 
ferent methods  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  as  she 
judged  it  most  expedient  and  beneficial  for  her  ser- 
vice ;  sometimes  reversing  and  disannulling  the  or- 
dinations of  heretics  for  discipline's  sake,  and  to  show 
her  resentments  of  their  errors  j  and  sometimes  al- 
lowing them  to  stand  good  for  her  own  sake,  to  pre- 
vent greater  scandals,  and  to  encourage  the  straying 
people  to  return  with  their  leaders  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  faith.  Upon  which  account  the  general 
council  of  Ephesus**  made  an  order  concerning  the 
Messalian  heretics,  otherwise  called  Euchites  and 
Enthusiasts,  that  if  any  of  their  clergy  would  re- 
turn to  the  church,  and  in  writing  anathematize 
their  former  errors,  they  should  continue  in  the  same 
station  they  were  in  before ;  otherwise  they  should 
be  degraded,  and  enjoy  neither  clerical  promotion 
nor  communion  in  the  church.  The  council  of  Nice 
is  thought  to  have  made  the  like  decree**  in  favour 
of  the  Novatian  clergy,  only  giving  them  a  recon- 
ciliatory imposition  of  hands  by  way  of  absolution^ 
not  re-ordination.  And  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  African  fathers  so  treated  the 
Donadsts ;  particularly  St  Austin  in  all  his  writings 
pleads  as  much  for  the  validity  of  heretical  ordina- 
tions, as  heretical  baptism ;  and  says  further,  that 
when  the  church*'  judged  it  expedient  not  to  sufier 
the  Donatist  bishops  to  officiate  upon  their  return 
to  the  church,  she  did  not  thereby  intend  to  deny 
the  reality  or  validity  of  their  ordination,  but  sup- 
posed that  to  remain  still  perfect  and  entire  in  them. 
And  this  is  what  St  Austin  meant  by  the  sacrament 
of  ordination,  as  he  words  it,  or  the  indelible  charac- 
ter which  was  thereby  imprinted ;  that  though  a  man 
turned  apostate,  or  was  suspended  or  deprived  for 
any  crime,  yet  if  upon  his  repentance  and  satisfac- 
tion the  church  thought  fit  to  admit  him  to  officiate 
again,  there  was  no  necessity  of  giving  him  a  new 
ordination,  no  more  than  a  new  baptism ;  for  the 
character  of  both  remained  entire.  This  was  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  African  church,  and 
most  others,  in  the  time  of  St  Austin. 


"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  67. 

■»  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  221.  Heeretico  sicut  or- 
dinare  non  licet,  nee  manum  imponere,  ita  nee  baplizare. 

*"  Innoc.  Ep.  18.  ad  Alexand.  c.  3.  Non  videtur  clericos 
eorum  cum  sacerdotii  aut  ministerii  eujuspiam  suscipi  debere 
dignitate ;  quoniam  iis  solum  baptisma  ratum  ente  permitti- 
miu,  &c. 

**  Id.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Macedon.  c.  5.  Anisii  quondam 
fratris  Dostri,  aliorumque  consacerdotum  sum  ma  deliberatio 
hflBC  fuit,  ut  quos  Bonosus  urdiuaverat,  ne  cum  eodem  rema- 
nerent,  ac  ne  fieret  mediocre  scandalum,  ordiiiati  reciperen- 

tur. Jam  ergo  quod  pro  remedio  ac  necessitate  temporis 

ttatutum  est,  constat  primitus  non  fuisse. 

*'  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  12.  «  Sozom.  lib.  6,  c.  10. 

^  BasiL  Ep.  74.  ad  Episcopoa  Occident 


**  Cone.  Aurel.  1.  c.  12.  De  haereticis  clericis,  qui  ad 
fidem  catholicam  plena  fide  et  voluntate  venerint,  id  censa- 

imus  observarii ut  officium,  quo  eos  cpiscopus  dignot 

esse  censuerit,  cum  impositae  mauus  benedictione  tuscipiaot 

**  Cone.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  Decret.  cont.  Messalian.  t.  3.  p. 

809.    Si  clerici  fuerint,  maneant  clerici. Quod  si  renu- 

erint  anathemalizare,  si  presbyteri  vel  diaconi  fuerint,  vel 
in  alio  quopiam  gradu  ecclesiae,  e.>kcidaat  et  a  clero  et  a 
gradu  el  a  commuuione. 

*•  Cone.  Nie.  c.  8. 

*'  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Cum  expedire  hoc 
judieatur  ecclesiae,  ut  praepositi  eorum  venientes  ad  calh(»li- 
cam  societatem,  honores  suos  ibi  non  administrent ;  non  eu 
tamen  ipsaordinationis  saeramenta  detrahuntur,  sed  manent 
super  eos. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOME  INSTANCES   OF   KE8PECT  WHICH  THE   CLEKGT   PAID  MITTITALLY  TO   ONE  ANOTHEB. 


Having  thus  far  discoursed  of  the 

ThedopobUffid  necessary  qualifications  of  the  clergy, 

m^tuTuieirbr^     and  the  several  customs  observed  in 

r  oe-  the  designation  of  them  to  the  minis- 


terial office ;  it  will  be  proper,  in  the 
next  place,  to  speak  of  the  respect  and  honour  that 
was  generally  paid  them  upon  the  account  of  their 
office.  Under  which  head  I  shall  comprise  what- 
ever relates  to  the  privileges,  exemptions,  immuni- 
ties, and  revenues  of  the  ancient  clergy.  Some 
particular  marks  of  honour,  as  they  were  peculiar 
to  this  or  that  order,  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  those  orders :  but  now  I  shall  treat 
of  those  which  were  more  universal,  and  common 
to  all  orders.  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  the 
first  place,  to  say  something  of  that  courteous  treat- 
ment and  friendship,  wherewith  the  clergy  of  the 
ancient  church  were  obliged  to  receive  and  embrace 
one  another.  Two  or  three  instances  of  which  it 
win  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present  First,  That 
wherever  they  travelled  upon  necessary  occasions, 
they  were  to  be  entertained  by  their  brethren  of 
the  clergy  in  all  places,  out  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  church :  and  it  was  a  sort  of  crime  for  a 
Mflfaop  or  other  clerk  to  refuse  the  hospitality  of  the 
ehorch,  and  take  it  from  any  other.  The  historians, 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,*  tacitly  reflect  upon  Epi- 
phanius  for  an  action  of  this  nature,  that  when  he 
came  to  Constantinople,  where  Chrysostom  showed 
him  all  imaginable  respect  and  honour,  sending  his 
clergy  out  to  meet  him,  and  inviting  him  to  an 
apartment,  according  to  custom,  in  his  house,  he  re- 
fused the  civility,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in  a 
separate  mansion.  This  was  interpreted  the  same 
thing  as  breaking  catholic  communion  with  him; 
as  it  proved  in  effect ;  for  he  came  on  purpose,  by 
the  instigations  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  form  an  accusation  against  him.    On  the 


other  hand,  to  deny  any  of  the  clergy  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  church  upon  such  occasions  was  a 
more  unpardonable  crime,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
rudest  way  of  denying  communion.  Therefore  Fir- 
milian'  smartly  reproves  the  behaviour  of  Pope 
Stephen,  both  as  insolent  and  unchristian,  towards 
the  African  bishops,  who  were  sent  as  legates  from 
their  churches  to  him,  that  he  neither  admitted  them 
to  audience  himself,  nor  suffered  any  of  the  bre- 
thren  to  receive  them  to  his  house ;  so  not  only  de- 
nying them  the  peace  and  conununion  of  the  church, 
but  the  civility  of  Christian  entertainment  also. 
Which  was  so  much  the  greater  despite  and  affront 
to  them,  because  every  private  Christian  travelling 
with  letters  of  credence  from  his  own  church,  might 
have  challenged  that  privilege  upon  the  contessera- 
tion  of  hospitahty,  as  Tertullian*  words  it;  and 
much  more  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  one  an- 
other. By  the  laws  of  the  African  church,  every 
bishop  that  went  as  legate  of  a  provincial  synod  to 
that  which  they  called  a  general  or  plenary  sjmod, 
was  to  be  provided  of  all  things  necessary  in  his 
travels  from  this  liberality  of  the  church :  as  ap- 
pears from  a  canon  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage, 
which  orders,*  that  no  province  should  send  above 
two  or  three  legates;  that  so  they  might  appear 
with  less  pomp  and  envy,  and  be  less  charge  to 
their  entertainers.  This  impUes  that  every  church 
was  obliged,  by  custom  at  least,  to  give  them  en- 
tertainment in  their  passage. 

Another  instance  of  customary  re-  ^^^  ^ 
spect,  which  the  clergy  were  obUged  thX^^^'p^T 
to  show  to  one  another,  was,  that  SlT.ucSSlrtS'tJJ 
when  any  bishop  or  presbyter  came  ^^"^"^ 
to  a  foreign  chiu-ch,  they  were  to  be  complimented 
with  the  honorary  privilege  of  performing  Divine 
offices,  and  consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  church. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  appears  from 


>  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  12.  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  14. 
•  FirmiL  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  228.  Ut  venientibus  non  so- 
lum pax  et  communio,  sed  et  tectum  et  hoBpitium  negaretur. 
M   2 


»  Tertul.  de  Praeacript.  c.  20. 

*  Ck>nc.  Carth.  3.  c.  '2.    Ut  et  minus  invidiosi,  minusque 
hospitibus  sumptuosi  cxbtant.  , 
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what  Ireneeus  says  of  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
that  when  Polycarp  came  to  settle  the  paschal  con- 
troversy with  him,  irapt^^iupijfffy  rrjv  tifxa^^^rriav  rtf 
noKvKipvtfi*  which  does  not  barely  signify,  he  gave 
him  the  eucharist,  as  the  first  translators  of  Eusebius 
render  it ;  but,  he  gave  place  to  him,  or  liberty  to 
consecrate  the  eucharist  in  his  church.  The  coun- 
cil of  Aries,  which  turned  this  custom  into  a  law, 
uses  the  very  same  expression  about  it,  that  in  every 
church  they  should  give  place*  to  the  bishop  that 
was  a  stranger,  to  offer  the  oblation  or  sacrifice. 
And  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  more  plainly, 
that  a  bishop  or  presbyter*  visiting  another  church, 
shall  be  received  each  in  their  own  degree,  and  be 
invited  to  preach,  and  consecrate  the  oblation.  So 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  honours  which 
the  church  could  show  them ;  the  bishop  was  to 
seat  his  fellow  bishop  in  the  same  throne  with  him- 
self, and  the  presbyters  to  do  the  same  by  their 
fellow  presbyter.  For  tliat  the  canon  means  by  re- 
ceiving them  in  their  own  degree.  Which  custom 
is  referred  to  by  the  catholic  bishops  in  the  collation 
of  Carthage,*  where  they  promise  the  Donatist  bi- 
shops, that  if  they  would  return  to  the  church,  they 
dhould  be  treated  by  them  as  fellow  bishops,  and 
sit  upon  the  same  thrones  with  them,  as  strangers 
were  used  to  do.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 
joins  all  these  things  together,  saying,  Let  the  bishop 
that  is  a  stranger  sit  with  the  bishop,  and  be  invited 
to  preach ;  let  him  also  be  permitted  to  offer  the 
eucharist ;  or  if  in  modesty  he  refuses  it,  let  him 
at  least  be  constrained  to  give  the  blessing  to  the 
people. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
The  use  of  the      thcsc  houours  wcrc  not  to  be  showed 

liUrm  formatm.  or  .  •      . 

oooimeiidetorj  let-    to  straugcrs,  as  mcrc  Strangers,  but  as 

ten  in  thk  respect.  ^        '  .  r       0 

they  could  someways  give  proof  of 
their  orthodoxy  and  Catholicism  to  the  church  to 
which  they  came.  And  in  this  respect  the  litera 
9y8tatic€B,  or  commendatory  letters,  as  they  called 
them,  were  of  great  use  and  service  in  the  church. 
For  no  strange  clergyman  was  to  be  admitted  so 
much  as  to  communicate,  much  less  to  officiate, 
without  these  letters  of  his  bishop,  in  any  church 
where  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  for  fear  of  surrep- 
titious or  passive  communion,  as  the  canons*  call 
it  And  bishops  were  under  the  same  obligations 
to  take  the  letters  of  their  metropolitan,  if  they  had 
occasion  to  travel  into  a  foreign  country,  where 


they  could  not  otherwise  be  known.  The  third 
council  of  Carthage  has  a  canon  ^  to  this  purpose, 
that  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  sea  without  con- 
sulting the  primate  of  his  province,  that  he  mi^t 
have  YoB/ormata,  or  letters  of  commendation.  And 
that  the  same  discipline  was  observed  in  all  churches, 
seems  clear  from  one  of  those  canons  of  the 
Greek  church,  among  those  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Apostolical,  which  says,  no  strange  bishops," 
presbyters,  or  deacons  shall  be  received  dwv  wera- 
rucwv,  unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  with 
them :  but  without  them  they  shall  only  be  pro- 
vided of  necessaries,  and  not  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nicate, because  many  things  are  surreptitiously 
obtained.  The  translation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus 
indeed  denies  them  necessaries  also :  but  that  is  a 
manifest  corruption  of  the  Greek  text,  which  allows 
them  to  communicate  in  outward  good  things,  but 
not  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  And  this  is 
what  some  think  the  ancients  meant  by  connmmio 
pereffrina,  the  communion  of  strangers,  when  such 
as  travelled  without  letters  of  credence,  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  and  provided  of  sustenance,  but 
not  admitted  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  be- 
cause they  had  no  testimonials  of  their  life  and 
conversation.  But  others  give  a  different  account 
of  this,  which  I  shaU  more  nicely  examine,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  under 
which  head  the  communio  peregrina  will  come  to  be 
considered,  as  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 

A  third  instance  of  respect  which 
the  clergy  showed  to  one  another,  was,     hm  dem  oiiUg«i 

_  , .  ,  .  _    to  end  eB  their  ewn 


that  if  any  controversies  happened 
among  themselves,  they  freely  con- 
sented to  have  them  determined  by  their  bishops 
and  councils,  without  having  recourse  to  the  secular 
magistrate  for  justice.  Bishops,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  show  before,**  were  anciently  authorized 
by  the  imperial  laws  to  hear  and  determine  secular 
pecuniary  causes  even  among  laymen,  when  both 
the  litigants  would  agree  upon  compromise  to  take 
them  for  arbitrators :  but  among  the  clergy  there 
needed  no  such  particular  compromise,  but  by  the 
rules  and  canons  of  the  church  they  were  brought 
under  a  general  obligation  not  to  molest  one  an- 
other before  a  secular  magistrate,  but  to  end  all 
their  controversies  under  the  cognizance  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal.  The  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent when  a  layman  and  a  clergyman  had  occa- 


*  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Victor,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

•Oinc.  Arelat.  1.  c.  20.  Ut  peregrino  episcopo  locus 
tacrificandi  detur. 

'  CoQc.  Carth.  4.  c.  33.  Ut  epitcupi  vel  pretbyteri,  si 
causa  visendsD  ecclesio  alterius  episcopi,  ad  ecclesiam  vene- 
rint,  et  in  gradu  sue  suscipiantur,  et  tam  ad  ▼erbum  facien- 
dum, quam  ad  oblationem  consecrandam  invitentur. 

■  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  16.  Sicut  peregrino  episcopo 
juxta  considente  collega. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  1.  c.  7.    Clericus  vel  laicus  non  com- 


municet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  literis  episcopi  sui.  Nisi  hoc 
observatum  fuerit,  communio  fiet  passiva.  Vid.  Cone.  Lao- 
dicen.  c.  41.  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  7.  Agathens.  c.  38.  Chalce- 
don.  c.  II. 

**  Cone.  CaKh.  3.  c.  28.  Ut  epbcopi  trans  mare  non 
proficiscantur.  nisi  eonsulto  primae  sedis  episcopo,  ut  ab 
episcopo  prncipue  (leg.  prscipuo)  possint  sumere  forma- 
tam  vel  commendationem. 

"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  11. 

n  Book  II.  chap.  7. 
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sion  to  go  to  law  together :  for  then  the  layman 
was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  court,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  refer  his  cause  to  any  ecclesiastical  judge, 
unless  by  compromise  he  brought  himself  under 
such  an  obligation.  For  so  the  imperial  laws "  in 
this  case  had  provided.  Though  in  France  in  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  kings  it  was  otherwise :  for  lay- 
men there  were  not  to  sue  a  clerk  in  a  secular  court 
without  the  bishop's  permission ;  as  appears  from  a 
canon  of  the  council  "of  Agde,  made  under  Alaric, 
anno  506,  which  equally  forbids  a  clergyman  to  sue 
a  layman  in  a  secular  court,  or  to  answer  to  any  ac- 
tion brought  against  him  there,  without  the  bishop's 
permission.  But  whatever  difference  there  was  be- 
twixt the  Roman  and  Gothic  laws  in  this  particular, 
it  is  evident,  that  as  to  any  controversies  arising 
among  the  clergy  themselves,  they  were  to  be  de- 
termined before  ecclesiastical  judges;  as  appears 
from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  is 
in  these  words :  If  any  clergyman  hath  a  controversy 
with  another,  he  shall  not  leave  his  own  bishop, 
and  betake  himself"  to  any  secular  court,  but  first 
have  a  hearing  before  his  own  bishop,  or  such  arbi- 
trators as  both  parties  should  choose  with  the 
bishop's  approbation.  Otherwise  he  should  be  lia- 
ble to  canonical  censure.  Which  censure  in  the 
African  church  was  the  loss  of  his  place,  whether 
he  were  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
inferior  clerk,  tliat  declined  the  sentence  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical court,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  secular  court  for  justice : 
though  he  carried  his  cause,  and  sentence  were 
given  on  his  side,  in  a  criminal  action,  yet  he  was 
to  be  deposed ;  or  if  it  was  a  civil  cause,  he  must 
lose  whatever  advantage  he  gained  by  the  action,  as 
the  third  council  of  Carthage  '*  in  this  case  deter- 
minedy  because  he  despised  the  whole  church,  in 
that  he  could  not  confide  in  any  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons to  be  his  judges.  Many  other  councils  deter- 
mined the  same  thing,  as  that  of  Vannes,"  Chalons," 
and  Mascon.**  And  the  council  of  Mile  vis*  decreed, 
that  no  one  should  petition  the  emperor  to  assign 
him  secular  judges,  but  only  ecclesiastical,''  under 
pain  of  deprivation.  So  great  confidence  did  the 
clergy  generally  place  in  one  another,  and  pay  such 


a  deference  to  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  judgment 
of  their  brethren,  that  it  was  then  thought  they 
had  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  secular  courts  for 
justice,  but  they  were  willing  to  determine  all  con- 
troversies of  their  own  afnong  themselves :  and  as 
the  imperial  laws  did  not  hinder  this,  but  encourage 
it ;  so  we  seldom  find  any  ecclesiastics  inclined  to 
oppose  it,  but  either  some  factious  and  turbulent 
men,  or  such  whose  crimes  had  made  them  so  ob- 
noxious, that  they  had  reason  to  dread  an  eccle- 
siastical censure. 

I  shall  but  observe  one  thing  more  •  j^^^  ^^ 
upon  this  head,  which  is,  the  great  JH^V^Zg 
care  the  clergy  had  of  the  reputation  JSiiS.oA'«3'rK5 
and  character  of  one  another  j  which  ^^  ^  '^  ""^ 
being  a  sacred  and  necessary  thing  in  persons  of 
their  function,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  let  it  be 
exposed  to  the  malicious  calumnies  and  slanders  of 
every  base  and  false  accuser.  But  first,  in  all  accus- 
ations, especially  against  bishops,  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  was  required,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  apostle.  Therefore  when  the  sjmod 
of  Antioch  proceeded  to  condemn  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  upon  a  single  testimony,  the  historian 
censures  it  °  as  an  arbitrary  proceeding  in  them 
against  that  apostolical  canon,  **  Receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation against  an  elder,  but  before  two  or  three 
witnesses."  Secondly,  The  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  to  be  examined,  before  their  testimony 
was  to  be  allowed  of.  A  heretic  was  not  to  give 
evidence  against  a  bishop,  as  may  be  collected  from 
those  canons  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Apostles', 
one  of  whieh  joins  these  two  things  together :  Re- 
ceive *•  not  a  heretic  to  testify  against  a  bishop ; 
nor  a  single  iiiitness,  though  he  be  one  of  the  faith- 
ful :  for  the  law  saith, "  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established."  Athana- 
sius  pleaded  the  privilege  of  this  law,  when  he  was 
accused  for  suffering  Macarius  his  presbyter  to  break 
the  communion  cup ;  he  urged,"  that  his  accusers 
were  Meletians,  who  ought  not  to  be  credited,  being 
schismatics,,  and  enemies  of  the  church.  By  the 
second  council  of  Carthage,  not  only  heretics,  but 
any  others  that  were  known  to  be  guilty"  of  scan- 
dalous crimes,  were  to  be  rejected  from  giving  tes- 


"  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Id  clcrico 
petitore  contequens  erit,  ut  secundum  leges  pulsati  forum 
sequatur,  ti  adversarius  tuus  ad  episcopi  vel  presbyteri  au- 
dientiam  non  prsestat  adtensum. 

**  Cone.  Agathens.  c.  32.  Clericus  nee  quenquam  pr«. 
stimat  apud  secularem  judicem,  episcopo  nun  permittente, 
pulsare.  Sed  si  pulsatus  fuerit,  non  respondeat,  nee  pro- 
ponat,  nee  audeat  criminale  negotium  in  judicio  secular! 
proponere. 

^  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  9.  EZ  rtv  xXripiKOi  irp6^  KXripixov 
trpayiia  1%*^  l^h  lycaraXt/uiraveraD  t6v  oUtiov  irivKO' 
TTOVf  cat  liri  Ko<rfitK&  iiKaarilipia  KOTorpiX^'^*^*  &(^> 

■*  Cone.  Garth.  3.  c.  9.  Quisquis  episcoporum,  presbyte- 
ronun,  et  diaconorum  seu  clericorum,  cum  in  ecclesia  ei 
«rimen  foerit  intentatum,  vel  civilis  causa  fuerit  commota. 


si  derelicto  ecclesiastico  judicio  publicis  judiciis  purgari 
voluerit,  etiamsi  pro  ipso  prolata  fuerit  sententia,  locum 
suum  amittat,  et  hoc  in  crimmali  actione.  In  cirili  vero 
perdat  quod  evicerit,  si  locum  suum  obtinere  maluerit,  &c. 

"  Cone.  Venetic.  c.  9.  "  Cone.  Cabillon.  c.  II. 

"  Cone.  Matiscon.  c.  8.  "  Cone.  Mile  v.  c.  19 

*■  Cone.  Mile  v.  c.  19.  Quicunque  ab  imperatore  cogni- 
tionem  judiciorum.  piiblicorum  petierit,  honore  proprio  pri- 
vetur:  si  autem  episcopale  judicium  ab  imperatore  postu- 
laverit,  nihil  ei  obsit. 

n  Theod  Hist.  lib.  1.  c»  20.  "  Canon.  Apost  c.  75. 

**^Athan.  ApoL  ad  Constant,  t.  1.  p.  731. 

*  Cone.  Carth.  2.  c.  6.  Qui  aliquibus  sceleribus  irretitua 
est,  vocem  adversus  majores  natu  non  habeat  accuiandi. 
Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  8. 
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timony  against  any  elder  of  the  church.  The  first 
general  council  of  Constantinople  distinguishes  the 
causes,  upon  which  an  accusation  might  be  brought 
against  a  bishop :  for  a  man  might  have  a  private 
cause  of  complaint  against  him,  as  that  he  was  de- 
frauded in  his  property,  or  in  any  the  like  case  in- 
jured by  him ;  in  which  case  his  accusation  was  to 
be  heard,  without  considering  at  all  the  quality  of 
the  person  or  his  religion.  For  a  bishop  was  to 
keep  a  good  conscience,  and  any  man  that  com- 
plained of  being  injured  by  him,  was  to  have  justice 
done  him/  whatever  religion  he  was  of.  But  if  the 
crime  was  purely  ecclesiastical  that  was  alleged 
against  him,  then  the  personal  qualities  of  the  ac- 
cusers were  to  be  examined;  so  that  no  heretics 
should  be  allowed  to  accuse"  orthodox  bishops  in 
causes  ecclesiastical ;  nor  any  excommunicate  per- 
sons, before  they  had  first  made  satisfaction  for 
their  own  crimes ;  nor  any  who  were  impeached  of 
crimes,  of  which  they  had  not  proved  themselves 
innocent  The  council  of  Chalcedon'^  adds,  that 
no  clergyman  or  layman  should  be  admitted  to  im- 
peach a  bishop  or  a  clerk,  till  his  own  reputation 
and  character  were  first  inquired  into  and  fully  ex- 
amined. So  careful  were  they  in  this  matter  not 
to  expose  the  credit  of  the  clergy  to  the  malicious 
designs  or  wicked  conspiracies  of  any  profligate 
wretches,  whom  malice  or  bribery  might  induce  to 
accuse  them.  Thirdly,  In  case  of  false  accusation, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  penalty  against  the 
offender  was  very  severe.  If  any  clergyman,  says 
one"  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  imjustly  reproach  a 
bishop,  he  shall  be  deposed :  for  it  is  written, "  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  And 
by  a  canon'*  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  for  any  man 
to  charge  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  with  a  false 
crime,  which  he  could  not  make  good  against  them, 
was  excommunication,  without  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion at  the  hour  of  death.  Which  was  the  usual 
penalty  that  was  inflicted  by  that  council  upon  very 
great  and  notorious  offenders ;  for  which  some  have 
censured  the  Spanish  church  as  guilty  of  Novatian- 
ism,  but  without  reason,  as  I  shall  show  when  I 
come  to  discourse  of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they 
thought  this  crime  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  since 
they  refused  to  give  the  external  peace  of  the  church 
to  such  offenders,  even  at  their  last  hour.  Many 
other  instances  of  the  hke  respect  might  here  be 
added,  but  by  these  few  the  reader  will  be  able  to 


judge,  with  what  candour  and  civility  the  clergy  of 
the  primitive  church  were  obliged  to  receive  and 
treat  one  another.  And  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  all  ages,  had  they  walked  in  the  same  steps,  and 
copied  after  so  good  an  example. 


CHAPTER  11. 

INSTANCES  OF  RESPECT  SHOWED  TO  THE  CLERGY 
BT  THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  WHERE  PARTICU- 
LARLY OF  THEIR  EXEMPTION  FROM  THE  COGNI- 
ZANCE OF  THE  SECULAR  COURTS  IN  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL CAUSES. 

Next  to  the  respect  which  the  clergy 

showed  to  one  another,  it  will  be  pro-    bmmp*  not  toit 

*^  called  iDta  any 

.togiff 


per  to  speak  of  the  honours  which 
were  done  them  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates, which  were  more  or  less,  according  as  either 
the  inclination  and  piety  of  the  emperors  led  them, 
or  as  the  state  of  the  times  required.  These  honours 
chiefly  consisted  in  exempting  them  from  some  sort  ^ 
of  obhgations  to  which  others  were  liable,  and  in 
granting  them  certain  privileges  and  immimities 
which  others  did  not  enjoy.  Of  this  kind  was  that 
instance  of  respect,  which  by  the  laws  of  Justinian 
was  granted  to  all  bishops,  that  no  secular  judge 
should  compel*  them  to  appear  in  a  public  court  to 
give  their  testimony  before  him,  but  he  should  send 
one  of  his  officers  to  take  it  from  their  mouth  in 
private.  This  law  is  also  repeated  in  the  Justinian 
Code,*  and  there  said  to  be  enacted  first  by  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  a  law  of  whose  is  still  extant  in  the 
same  words  in  the  Theodosian  Code.*  But  Gotho- 
fred  will  have  it,  that  this  law,  as  first  enacted  by 
Theodosius,  meant  no  more  than  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  being  bound  to  give  an  account  to  the 
civil  magistrates,  of  what  judgments  or  sentences 
they  passed  upon  any  secular  causes  that  were  re- 
ferred to  their  arbitration.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
that  the  law  terms,  ad  testimonium  devoeartf  and  Wc 
fuiprvpiav  imKokiiaBaiy  are  taken  in  this  sense  by  the 
African  fathers  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage, 
where  it  was  agreed*  to  petition  the  emperors  to 
make  a  decree,  that  if  any  persons  referred  a  civil 
cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  church,  and  one  of 
the  parties  chanced  to  be  displeased  with  the  de- 


*"  Cone.  Constant  Gen.  1.  c.  6. 

*  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  21.  "  Canon.  A  post  c.  47. 

*  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  75.  Si  quis  episcopum,  presbyterum, 
vel  diaconum  falsis  criminibus  appetierit,  et  probare  non 
potuerit,  nee  in  fine  dandam  ei  communionem. 

>  Juftin.  Novel.  123.  c.  7.  Nulli  judicum  licebit  Deo 
amabiles  episcopos  cogere  ad  judicium  venire  pro  exhibendo 
testimonio ;  sed  judex  mittat  ad  eos  quosdam  ex  personis 
ministrantium  sibi,  &c. 


'  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  d&  Episc.  Leg.  7.  Imperator 
Theodosius  dixit  Nee  honore  nee  legibus  episcopus  ad  tes- 
timonium dicendum  flagitetur. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  8. 

*  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  1.  It.  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  59.  Et 
Cone,  vulgo  diet.  Africanum.  e.  26.  Petendum  ut  statuere 
dignentnr,  ut  si  qui  forte  in  ecelesia  quamlibet  eausam,  jure 
apostolico  ecclesiis  imposito,  agere  voluerint  et  fortasse 
deeisio  clericorum  uni  parti  difplicuerit;  non  liceat  cleri- 
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cision  or  sentence  that  was  given  against  him ;  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  draw  the  clergyman,  who 
was  judge  in  the  cause,  into  any  secular  court,  to 
make  him  give  any  testimony  or  account  of  his  de- 
termination. This  was  not  intended  to  exempt 
clergymen  in  general  from  being  called  to  be  wit- 
nesses in  a  secular  court,  but  only  to  free  them  from 
the  prosecutions  of  vexatious  and  troublesome  men, 
who,  when  they  had  chosen  them  for  their  arbi- 
trators, iwould  not  stand  to  their  arbitration,  but 
prosecuted  them  in  the  civil  courts,  as  if  they  had 
given  a  partial  sentence  against  them :  and  though 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  to  give  them  any  such 
trouble;  because,  as  I  have  showed*  in  another 
place,  all  such  determinations  were  to  be  absolutely 
decisive  and  final  without  appeal ;  yet  it  is  probable 
some  secular  judges  in  Africa  might  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  prosecutions :  which  made  the  African 
fathers  complain  of  the  grievance,  and  desire  to 
have  it  redressed,  in  the  forementioned  canon,  to 
which  Grothofred  thinks  the  law  of  Theodosius 
refers.  But  whether  the  law  of  Theodosius  be  thus 
to  be  limited,  is  a  matter  that  may  admit  of  further 
inquiry.  Gothofred  himself  confesses  that  Justi- 
nian took  it  in  a  larger  sense ;  and  that  is  enough 
for  me  to  found  this  privilege  of  bishops  upon,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  called  into  a  secular  court,  to 
give  their  testimony  there  in  any  case  whatsoever. 
Another  privilege  of  this  kind, 
!c«rt!iM  to  which  also  argued  great  respect  paid 
»^m»h,br  u»  to  bishops,  was,  that  when  their  testi- 
mony  was  taken  in  private,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  it  upon  oath,  as  other  witnesses 
were,  but  only  upon  their  word,  as  became  the 
priests  of  God,  laying  the  holy  Gospels  before  theuL 
For  the  same  law  of  Justinian'  which  grants  them 
the  former  privilege,  enacted  this  in  their  fevour 
and  behalf  also.  And  in  pursuance  of  that  law 
probably  the  council  of  Tribur  some  ages  after'  de- 
creed, that  no  presbyter  should  be  questioned  upon 
oath,  but  instead  of  that  only  be  interrogated  upon 
his  consecration ;  because  it  did  not  become  a  priest 
to  swear  upon  a  light  cause.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  this  indulgence  was  granted  to  bishops 
before  the  time  of  Justinian.  For  the  coimcil  of 
Chalcedon'  exacted  an  oath  in  a  certain  case  of 


the  Egyptian  bishops;  and  the  council  of  Tyre* 
required  the  same  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa.  And 
there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Constantine  the  Great  granted  many 
privileges  to  the  clergy;  but  there     whSStth. 
are  some  that  go  under  his  name,  onebbhopwMjno^ 
which  were  certainly  never  granted  by  Jjjj^"'  of  mwy 


him:  as  his  famed  donation  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  which  Baronius  **  himself  gives 
up  for  a  forgery,  and  De  Marca"  and  Pagi"  prove 
it  to  be  a  spurious  fiction  of  the  ninth  century,  in- 
vented most  probably  by  the  same  Isidore  Mercator, 
who  forged  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  ancient  bi- 
shops of  R  ome.  There  are  other  privileges  fathered 
upon  Constantine,  which  though  not  such  manifest 
forgeries  as  the  former,  are  yet  by  learned  men  re- 
puted of  a  doubtful  nature ;  such  as  that  which  is 
comprised  in  a  law  under  the  name  of  Constantine" 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  all  judges 
are  commanded  to  take  the  single  evidence  of  one 
bishop  as  good  in  law,  against  all  others  whatso- 
ever. Gothofred  is  of  opinion,  that  this  whole  title 
in  the  Theodosian  Code  is  spurious ;  and  for  this 
law  in  particular,  there  are  two  arguments  that 
seem  to  prove  it  not  genuine.  First,  Because  Con- 
stantine himself  in  another  law  says,*^  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness  shall  not  be  heard  in  any  case, 
no,  not  though  the  witness  be  a  senator.  Secondly, 
Because  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
require  two  witnesses,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last 
chapter.  Which,  I  think,  are  sufficient  arguments 
to  prove,  that  no  such  extravagant  privilege  could 
be  granted  to  bishops  by  Constantine :  but  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  if  he  can  find  better 
arguments  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  better  proof  for  another         j,^^  ^ 
privilege  that  we  find  granted  to  pres-  le^^Sf  bif 
byters,  which  was,  that  if  any  of  them  fiS?ti"Si«iir 
were  called  to  give  testimony  in  a  ""'*•**"• 
public    court,  they  should  not  be  examined  by 
scourging  or  torture,  as  the  law  directed  in  other 
cases.     For  by  the  Roman  laws  witnesses  might  be 
examined  upon  the  rack  in  some  cases,  to  make 
them  declare  the  whole  truth :  as  we  learn  not  only 
from  the  laws"  themselves,  but  from  St  Austin," 
and  Synesius,''  who  mentions  several  new  sorts  of 


cnm  in  judicium  ad  tegtimonium  devocari  eum,  qui  cognitor 
▼el  pTKsens  (forsan  pneses)  fuerit.  Et  nulla  ad  testimo- 
Dimn  dicendnm  ecclesiastic!  cujuslibet  persona  pulsetur. 

*  Book  II.  chap.  7.  sect  3  and  4. 

'  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  7.  Propositis  SB.  evangeliis,  se- 
cundum quod  decet  sacerdotes,  dicant  quod  noverint,  non 
tamen  jnrent 

'  Cone  Tribur.  c.  21.  Presbyter  vice  juramenti  per 
saoctam  consecrationem  interrogetur ;  quia  sacerdotes  ex 
levi  cauia  jurare  non  debent,  &c. 

■  Cone  Cbalced.  Act  4.  t.  4.  p.  518. 

•  Cone.  Tjr.  in  Act  9.  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  629. 
>•  BaioD.  an.  324.  n.  11& 


"  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  6.  c.  6.  n.  6, 

"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  13. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  12.  de  Episc.  Audient  Leg.  1. 
Testimonium  etiam  ab  uno  licet  episcopo  perhibitum,  om- 
nes  judices  indubitanter  accipiant,  nee  alius  audiatur,  cum 
testimonium  episcopi  a  qualibet  parte  fuerit  repromissum. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  TesUum,  Leg.  3. 
Sancimus,  ut  uuius  omnino  testis  responsio  non  audiatur, 
etiamsi  prseclarae  curise  honore  praefulgeat. 

1*  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  9.  Tit.  41.  de  Quaestionibiis.  It 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  13.  Tit  9.  de  Naufragiis,  Leg.  2. 

>•  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Divers.  1 10.  p.  520. 

"  Synes.  Ep.  5a 
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torture,  which  Andronicus,  the  tyrannical  prefect  of 
Ptolemais,  invented,  beyond  what  the  law  directed. 
But  now  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  imposed 
upon  any  presbyter  of  the  church :  for  they  were 
exempted  from  it  by  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,"  by  which 
it  also  appears  that  it  was  a  peculiar  privilege 
granted  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  to  none  be- 
low them :  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  excepted, 
and  left  to  the  common  way  of  examination,  which 
in  other  cases  the  law  directed  to  be  used. 

But  the  next  privilege  I  am  to 

Th«dS^\«-      mention,  was  a  more  universal  one, 

SbSS^eofpill^M     that  extended  to  all  the  clergy ;  which 

of  tlic  McuUir  courts 

in  au  codMiuUeai    y/ii^  their  exemptiou  from  the  ordi- 


nary cognizance  of  the  secular  courts 
in  several  sorts  of  causes.  To  understand  this 
matter  aright,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two 
things.  First,  The  different  kinds  of  causes  in 
which  the  clergy  might  be  concerned ;  and,  second- 
ly. The  different  powers  of  the  inferior  courts  from 
that  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who  was  invested 
with  a  peculiar  prerogative  power  above  them. 
The  want  of  attending  to  which  distinctions  is  the 
thing  that  has  bred  so  much  confusion  in  modem 
authors  upon  this  subject,  and  especially  in  the 
Romish  writers,  many  of  which  are  intolerably 
partial  in  their  accounts,  and  highly  injmious  to 
the  civil  magistrates,  under  pretence  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  have  a 
right  understanding  in  this  matter,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  several  sorts  of  causes  in  which  eccle- 
siastical persons  might  be  concerned.  Now  these 
were  of  four  kinds.  First,  Such  as  related  to  mat- 
ters purely  eccclesiastical,  as  crimes  committed 
against  the  faith,  or  canons,  and  discipline,  and 
good  order  of  the  church,  which  were  to  be  punish- 
ed with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Secondly,  Such  as 
related  to  mere  civil  and  pecuniary  matters  between 
a  clergyman  and  a  layman.  Thirdly,  Such  as  re- 
lated to  political  matters,  as  gross  and  scandalous 
crimes  committed  against  the  laws,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  as  treason,  rebelUon, 
robbery,  murder,  and  the  like,  which  in  the  laws 
are  called  atroda  delicta.  Fourthly,  Such  as  related 
to  lesser  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  law 
calls  levia  delicta,  small  or  petty  offences.    Now, 


according  to  this  distinction  of  causes,  the  clergy 
were,  or  were  not,  exempt  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  courts  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  all  matters  that  were  purely  ecclesiastical  they 
were  absolutely  exempt,  as  Gothofred,"  the  great 
civilian,  scruples  not  to  own.  For  all  causes  of 
that  nature  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  bishops 
and  their  councils,  not  only  by  the  canons  of  the 
church,  but  the  laws  of  the  state  also. 

This  may  be  evidenced  from  the  g^^  ^ 
rescripts  of  several  emperors  succes-  ^o^ii'SS'rf 
sively  one  after  another,  most  of  which  ^''"***"'""  '- 
are  extant  in  both  the  Codes.  Constantius,  anno 
355,  published  a  law,**  wherein  he  prohibited  any 
accusation  to  be  brought  against  a  bishop  before  a 
secular  magistrate ;  but  if  any  one  had  any  com- 
plaint against  him,  his  cause  should  be  heard  and 
tried  by  a  synod  of  bishops.  This  at  least  must 
signify  in  ecclesiastical  causes ;  though  Gothofred 
and  some  others  say,  it  extended  also  to  civil  and 
criminal  causes;  and  that  though  it  looked  like 
a  privilege,  yet  it  was  intended  as  a  snare  to  the 
catholic  bishops,  to  oppress  them  by  his  Arian 
synods,  in  those  times  when  the  majority  of  bishops 
in  any  synod  were  commonly  such  as  favoured  the 
Arian  party ;  and  a  catholic  bishop  might  expect 
more  favour  and  justice  from  a  secular  court  than 
from  themu  But  whether  this  law  extended  to  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine :  thus  much  is  certain,  that  if  it  did,  it  was  not 
long  after  in  that  part  revoked,  whilst  in  the  other 
part  it  stood  good,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  laws 
of  the  succeeding  emperors. 

For  Yalentinian  granted  the  clergy         g,^  j 
the  same  immunity  in  all  ecclesiasti-  ri^t^id 
cal  causes.    As  appears  from  what  °'*'*"- 
St.  Ambrose  writes  to  the  younger  Yalentinian  con- 
cerning his  father,  saying,  Your  father,  of  august 
memory,'*  did  not  only  say  it  in  words,  but  enacted 
it  into  a  law,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesias- 
tical order  they  ought  to  judge  who  were  qualified 
by  their  office,  and  of  the  same  order.    For  those 
are  the  words  of  his  rescript    That  is,  he  would 
have  priests  to  judge  of  priests.  This  law  is  not  now 
extant  in  the  Code,  but  there  is  another  of  Yalen- 
tinian and  Gratian  to  the  same  purpose ;  wherein 
it  is  decreed,"  that  the  same  custom  should  be  ob- 
served in  ecclesiastical  business,  as  was  in  civil 


»«Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  10. 
Presbyteri  citra  injuriam  quacstionis  testimonium  dicant ; 
ita  tamen  ut  falsa  non  simulent.  Caeteri  vero  clerici,  qui 
eorum  gradum  vel  ordinem  subsequuntur,  si  ad  testimonium 
dicendum  petiti  fuerint,  prout  leges  prsecipiunt,  audiantur. 
Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  8. 

»•  Gothofr.  Comment,  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  23. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  12.  Mansuetu- 
dmis  nostra  lege  prohibemus  in  judiciis  episcopos  accusan. 
^-— Si  quid  est  igitur  querelarum,  quod  quispiam  defert, 
•pud  alios  potissimum  epiicopos  convenit  explorari,  &c. 


*'  Ambros.  £p.  32.  Augustee  memorin  pater  tuus  non 
solum  sermone  respondit,  sed  etiam  legibus  suis  sansit,  in 
causa  fidei,  vel  ecclesiastici  alicigus  ordints  eum  judicare 
debere,  qui  nee  munere  impar,  nee  jure  dissimilis.  Hasc 
enim  verba  rescripti  sunt.  Hoc  est,  sacerdotes  de  sacerdo- 
tibus  voluit  judicare. 

B  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  23.  Qui  mos  est 
causarum  civilium,  iidem  in  negotiis  ecclesiasticis  obtinendi 
sunt :  ut  siqua  sunt  ex  quibusdam  dissensionibua,  levi- 
busque  delictis,  ad  religionis  observant iam  pertinentia,  locis 
•uit,  eta  tu«  dioeceseot  synodit  audiantur:  exceptit  qaa 
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I :  that  if  there  arose  any  controversies  about 
matters  of  religion,  either  from  the  dissensions  of 
men,  or  other  small  oflfences,  they  should  be  heard 
and  determined  in  the  places  where  they  arose,  or 
In  the  synod  of  the  whole  diocese,  except  only  such 
criminal  actions  as  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of 
the  ordinary  judges,  the  proconsuls  and  prefects  of 
every  province,  or  the  extraordinary  judges  of  the 
emperor's  own  appointing,  or  the  illustrious  powers, 
viz.  the  prmfectu9^€dorio  of  the  diocese.  Here  it 
is  plain,  that  though  criminal  actions  against  the 
state-laws  are  excepted,  yet  all  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal were  to  be  heard  by  ecclesiastical  judges,  and 
no  other. 

*  In  the  last  title  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  there  is  a  law  under  the  name 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  same 
purpose,  wherein  it  is  decreed,  that  no  bishop,"  or 
any  other  minister  of  the  church,  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  civil  courts  of  any  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary judges,  about  matters  or  causes  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical nature ;  because  they  have  judges  of  their 
own,  and  laws  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  This 
law  is  cited  in  Gratian's  decree,  but  the  words, 
qtuaUum  ad  eattaas  ecclesuuticas  tamen  pertinet^  are 
there  ••  fraudulently  left  out,  to  serve  the  current 
doctrine  and  hypothesis  of  his  own  times,  and  make 
the  reader  believe,  that  the  clergy  anciently  enjoyed 
an  exemption  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but 
all  others.  I  the  rather  mention  this  corruption, 
because  none  of  the  correctors  of  Gratian  have  taken 
any  notice  of  it  The  Roman  censors  silently  pass 
it  over,  and  it  has  escaped  the  diligence  of  Antonius 
Augnstinus  and  Baluzius  also.  Gothofred  indeed 
questions  the  authority  of  the  law  itself;  but  I  shall 
not  stand  to  dispute  that,  since  there  is  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  the  preceding  laws,  or  those  that  fol- 
lowed after. 

For  Arcadius  and  Honorius  con- 
AadAfcadioftrad  tiuucd  thc  samc  privilege  to  the  cler- 
gy, confirming  the  ancient  laws,  that 
whenever  any  cause  relating  to  religion  was  debated, 
the  bishops"  were  to  be  judges ;  but  other  causes, 
belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  judges, 
and  the  use  of  tlie  common  laws,  were  to  be  heard 
by  them  only. 


Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 
III.  refer  to  this  law  of  Honorius,  as    And  vaimtioiui 

-  in.  andJuatiiiiaii. 

the  standing  law  then  in  force  con- 
cerning the  immunities  and  liberties  of  the  clergy, 
saying  in  one  of  their  decrees,  that"  bishops  and 
presbyters  had  no  court  of  secular  laws,  nor  any 
power  to  judge  of  other  causes,  except  such  as  re- 
lated to  religion,  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  inserted  into  the  Theodosian 
Code.  So  that  all  the  same  laws  which  denied 
them  power  in  secular  causes,  allowed  them  the  pri- 
vilege of  judging  in  ecclesiastical  causes ;  and  the 
very  excepting  of  other  causes  is  a  manifest  proof, 
that  there  was  no  contest  made  about  these  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  who  confirmed  the  privileg^hich 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  granted  before  him. 
For  in  one  of  his  Novels**  we  find  it  enacted.  That 
all  ecclesiastical  crimes,  which  were  to  be  punished 
with  ecclesiastical  penalties  and  censures,  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishop ;  the  provincial  judges  not 
intermeddling  with  them.  For,  saith  he,  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  such  matters  shall  not  be  heard  by  the 
civil  judges. 

Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion,"  that  g^  „^ 
some  of  the  lesser  criminal  causes  of  ti^Ji^UJitA' 
ecclesiastics  were  to  be  determined  by  °*  **"***" 
the  bishops  and  their  synods  likewise.  For  in  the 
forementioned  law  of  Gratian,  (see  before,  sect  7f) 
the  levia  deUcta^  or  lesser  crimes,  are  reserved  to  the 
hearing  of  bishops.  And  St  Ambrose  having  spoken 
of  the  decree  of  Valentinian,  that  orders  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  to  be  judged  by  bishops  only,  adds 
also,  that  if  in  other  respects  a  bishop  was  to  be  cen- 
sured, and  his  morals "  came  under  examination, 
such  causes  as  those  likewise  should  appertain  to  the 
episcopal  judgment  Which  seems  to  put  some  dis- 
tinction between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  criminal 
causes,  and  reserve  both  to  the  hearing  of  bishops 
and  their  synods.  But  then,  as  Gothofred  rightly 
observes,  this  must  only  be  understood  of  lesser  cri- 
minal causes :  for  in  greater  criminal  actions  the 
clergy  were  liable  to  the  cognizance  of  the  secular 
judges  as  well  as  all  others.  Which  is  freely  owned 
by  De  Marca,  and  some  other  ingenuous  writers  of 
the  Romish  church.  For  De  Marca"  quits  the  po- 
sitions of  Baronius  and  the  canonists,  and  confesses, 


actio  crimioalifl  ab  ordinariis  extraordinariisque  judicibus, 
aat  illustribut  potettatibofl  audientia  (leg.  audienda)  coq- 
fftitait. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  12.  de  Episc.  Judicio.  Leg.  3. 
CoDtinua  lege  taDcimus,  ut  duUus  episcoporum,  vel  eorum 
qui  ecdesiae  necestitatibus  ^erviunt,  ad  judicia  sive  ordina- 
honim  tive  extraordinariorum  judicum  (quantum  tamen  ad 
cauias  ecclesiatticas  pertinet)  pertrahatur,  &c. 

**  Gratian.  Cauf.  11.  Qusest.  1.  c.  5. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  11.  de  Religione,  Leg.  1.  Quotiens 
de  religione  agitur,  episcopot  coovenit  judicare:  caeterai 
▼ero  catuat,  quas  ad  ordinarios  cognitores,  vel  ad  usum 
poblici  jurit  pertinent,  legibiu  oportet  audiri. 

»  Vakntio.  Novel  12  ad  calcem  Cod.  Tbeod.    Constat 


episcopos  et  presby teros  forum  legibus  non  habere :  nee  de 
aliis  causis,  secundum  Arcadii  et  Honorii  divalia  constituta, 
que  Theodosianum  corpus  ostendit,  praeter  religionem  posse 
cognosce  re. 

^  Justin.  Novel.  83.  Si  vero  ecclesiasticum  sit  delictum, 
egens  castigatione  ecclesiastica  et  multa,  Deo  amabilis 
episcopus  hoc  discernat,  nihil  communicantibus  clarissirois 
provincin  judicibus.  Neque  enim  volumus  talia  negotia 
omnino  scire  civiles  judices. 

»  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  23. 

"  Ambr.  Ep.  32.  Qtiinetiam  si  alias  quoque  argueretur 
episcopus,  et  morum  esset  examinanda  causa,  etiam  banc 
yoluit  ad  epi^copale  judicium  pertinere. 

**  Marca,  Dissert,  io  Cap.  Qericus,  ad  calcem  Antonii  An- 
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that  as  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  crimes,  and  lesser  civil  crimes  of 
the  clergy,  were  left  to  the  hearing  of  hishops,  and 
the  synods  of  every  diocese  or  province;  so  the 
greater  civil  crimes  of  the  clergy,  which  he  reckons 
five  in  numher,  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  the 
public  courts  and  civil  judges ;  which,  he  says,  ap- 
pears from  the  laws  published  by  Sirmondus  in  his 
Appendix  to  the  Theodosian  Code. 

Some  reckon  those  laws  to  be  of 
Bat  not  in  greater  no  vcry  great  authority,  and  therefore 
I  shall  rather  choose  to  confirm  this 
position  from  the  undoubted  laws  which  occur  in 
the  body  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  Such  as  that  of 
Theodosius  and  Gratian,  which  particularly  excepts 
these  greater  criminal  actions,"  and  reserves  them 
to  the  hearing  of  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
judges,  or  the  prafecitu-praiorio  of  the  diocese; 
and  those  other  laws  of  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius, 
and  Honorius,  and  Valentinian  III.,  which  have 
been  cited  in  the  foregoing  sections,**  and  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  To  which  we  may  add  that  law 
of  the  elder  Valentinian,  which  orders"  all  such  ec- 
clesiastics to  be  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts,  that 
were  found  guilty  of  creeping  into  the  houses  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  so  insinuating  into  their 
afifections,  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to  disinherit 
their  relations,  and  make  them  their  heirs.  And 
that  other  law  of  the  emperor  M arcian,  which  in 
criminal  causes  exempts  the  clergy  of  Constanti- 
nople" from  the  cognizance  of  all  inferior  courts, 
but  not  from  the  high  court  of  the  prafectua-pro' 
tario  of  the  royal  city.  Which  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  practice  at  Rome.  For  Socrates"  ob- 
serves, that  when,  in  the  conflict  which  happened 
at  the  election  of  Pope  Damasus,  some  persons 
were  slain,  many  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy  upon 
that  account  were  punished  by  Maximinus,  who  was 
then  pretfectus-prcetorio  at  Rome.     It  appears  fur- 


ther from  the  Novels"  of  Valentinian  III.,  that  in 
such  criminal  actions  as  those  of  murder,  robbing 
of  graves,  or  the  like,  bishops,  as  well  as  any  other 
clerks,  were  bound  to  answer  before  the  civil  magis- 
trate by  their  proctors.  But  Justinian  a  little  en- 
larged the  privilege  with  respect  to  bishops,  making 
a  decree,"  that  no  one  should  draw  a  bishop  in  any 
pecuniary  or  criminal  cause  before  a  secular  magis- 
trate against  his  will,  unless  the  emperor  gave  par- 
ticular order  to  do  it  This  was  the  plain  state  of 
the  matter,  as  to  what  concerned  the  exemption  of 
the  clergy  in  this  sort  of  criminal  causes,  notwith- 
standing what  Baronius  or  any  others  of  that  strain 
have  said  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  some  ages  after, 
such  crimes  as  murder,  theft,  and  witchcraft  were 
brought  before  the  secular  judges  in  France,  as  ap- 
pears fh>m  the  council  of  Mascon,"  anno  581. 

The  case  was  much  the  same  in  all 
civil  pecuniary  controversies  which    Norm 


the  clergy  had  with  laymen.  For 
though  they  might  end  all  such  causes  which  they 
had  one  with  another,  in  their  own  courts,  or  be- 
fore a  synod  of  bishops ;  and  the  canons  obliged 
them  so  to  do,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last  chap- 
ter;" yet  if  their  controversy  happened  to  be  with 
a  layman,  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  refer  the 
hearing  of  his  cause  to  an  ecclesiastical  court,  un- 
less he  voluntarily  consented  by  way  of  compromise 
to  take  some  ecclesiastical  persons  for  his  arbitra- 
tors. This  is  evident  from  one  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Valentinian  III.,  which  says.  That  if  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  layman,  he  might  compel  any  clergyman, 
with  whom  he  had  a  civil  contest,  to  answer  in  a 
civil  court,  if  he"  rather  chose  it  And  the  council 
of  Epone,**  according  to  the  reading  of  Sirmond's 
edition,  says  the  same,  that  the  clergy,  if  they  were 
sued  in  a  secular  court,  should  make  no  scruple 
to  follow  the  plaintiff  thither.  But  Justinian,  at  the 
instance  of  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 


gustini  de  Emendat.  Gratiani,  p.  577.  In  Codice  Theodo- 
tiano  coatroversise  quo  ad  religionem  pertinent,  in  quibut 
•unt  crimina  ecclesiastica,  et  minora  delicta  e  civilium  nu- 
mero,  episcopis  et  cujusque  dioeccseos  sive  provinciaB  ly- 
nodii  relinquuntur :  servat&  judiciis  publicis  atrocium  cri- 
minum,  qu»  numero  quinque,  adversus  clericot  cognitione ; 
ut  docent  leges  aliquot  editee  cura  Sirmondi  in  Appendice 
Codicifl  Theodosiani. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  23.  Exceptis 
quae  actio  criminalis  ab  ordinariis  extraordinariisque  judici- 
bus,  aut  illustribus  potestatibus  audienda  constituit 

«  See  sect.  8,  9,  10. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  20.  Ecclesiastici— vidu- 
arum  ac  pupillarum  domos  non  adeant :  sed  publicis  exter- 
minentur  judiciis,  si  postbac  eos  affines  earum  vel  propin- 
qui  putaverint  deferendos. 

"«  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  I.  Tit  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  25.  Actor  in 
nullo  alio  foro,  vel  apud  quenquam  alteram  judicem  eosdem 
dericoi  litibus  irretire,  et  civilibus  vel  criminalibus  negotiis 
tentet  innectere. 

"  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  29.  Aid  towto  -n-oXXovs  \diKov^  rt  koX 


xXfipucobt  vir6  tov  totc  iir&pxov  Maj^ifxivou  TifJLtapti^fiiHii, 

**  Valent.  Novel.  5.  de  Sepulcr.  Violat.  ad  calcem  Cod. 
Tbeod.  It.  Novel.  12.  Quam  formam  etiam  circa  episcopo- 
rum  personam  observari  oportere  censemus.  Ut  si  in  ha- 
jusmodi  ordinis  homines  actionem  penrasionis  et  atrocium 
injuriarum  dirigi  necesse  fuerit,  per  procuratorem  tolemni- 
ter  ordinatum,  apud  judicem  publicum  inter  leges  et  jura 
confligant 

"  Justin.  Novel.  123.  n.  8.  Sed  neque  ut  episcopus  pro 
pecuniaria  aliqua  aut  crimiuali  causa  ad  civilem  milita- 
remve  magistratum  invitus  perducatur,  sistaturve  sine  im- 
periali  jussione  concedimus. 

"  Cone.  Matucon.  I.  can.  7.  ^  Chap.  1.  sect.  4. 

^  Valent.  Novel.  12.  Petitor  laicus,  seu  in  civil!  sen  in 
criminali  causa,  cujuslibet  loci  clericum  adversarium  suum, 
si  id  magis  eligat,  per  auctoritatem  legitimam  in  publico 
judicio  respondere  compellat. 

*^  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  11.  Si  pulsati  fiierint,  sequi  ad  ee- 
culare  judicium  non  morentur.  Yet  note  that  other  edi- 
tions, as  that  of  Crab  and  Binius,  read  it  to  a  contrary  sens* 
sequi  ad  seculare  judicium  non  prssumaut. 
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gTBnted  the  clergy  of  the  royal  city  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege, that  in  all  pecuniary  matters^  their  cause 
should  first  be  brought  before  the  bishop ;  and  if 
the  nature  of  the  cause  happened  to  be  such  that 
he  could  not  determine  it,  then  recourse  might  be 
had  to  the  civil  judges,  but  not  otherwise.  From 
all  which  it  appears,  that  anciently  exemptions  of 
this  nature  were  not  challenged  as  matters  of  Di- 
vine ri^t,  but  depended  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Christian  princes,  however  after  ages 
!  to  put  another  kind  of  gloss  upon  them. 

Nay,  it  must  be  observed,  that  even 
in  ecclesiastical  causes,  a  great  differ- 
ence was  always  observed  between 
the  power  of  the  prince  or  supreme 
magistrate,  and  that  of  the  subordin- 
ate and  inferior  judges.  For  though  the  ordinary 
judges  were  bound  by  the  laws  not  to  intermeddle 
irith  ecclesiastical  causes;  yet  in  some  cases,  the 
prince  htfnw<>lf  interposed  and  appointed  extraordi- 
oary  judges,  and  sometimes  heard  and  decided  the 
causes  hiwMu*lf,  or  reversed  the  decisions  of  ecclesi- 
astics by  his  sovereign  power,  which  no  ordinary 
judges  were  qualified  to  do.  But  this  belongs  to 
another  subject,  that  will  have  a  more  proper  place 
in  this  work,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  power 
of  Christian  princes. 


t^iiM mod 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE  niMUNITlES  OP  THE  CLERGY  IN  REFER- 
ENCE TO  TAXES  AND  CIVIL  OFFICES,  AND  OTHER 
BURDENSOME  EMPLOYMENTS  IN  THE  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE. 

g^^  ^  Another  privilege  which  the  clergy 
pJiJJg'J,^^  enjoyed  by  the  favour  of  Christian 
^tiSLSim'  princes,  was,  that  in  some  certain 
***'***^  cases,  according  to  the  exigence  of 

times  and  places,  they  were  exempt  from  some  of 
the  taxes  that  were  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
mpiiie.  But  whatever  they  enjoyed  of  this  kind, 
they  did  not  pretend  to  as  matter  of  Divine  right, 
but  fireely  acknowledged  it  to  be  owing  to  the  pi- 
>as  munificence  and  favour  of  Christian  emperors. 
rherefore*  Baronius  does  them  great  injustice,  and 
a  guilty  of  very  great  prevarication,  in  pretending 
Lhat  they  claimed  a  freedom  from  tribute  by  the  law 


of  Christ ;  and  that  no  emperor  ever  imposed  any 
tax  upon  them,  except  only  Julian  the  apostate, 
and  Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian, 
who  was  wholly  governed  by  his  mother  Justina,  an 
Arian  empress ;  that  when  St  Ambrose  paid  tribute 
under  this  Valentinian,  he  did  it  only  out  of  his 
Christian  meekness,  not  that  he  was  otherwise  un- 
der any  obligation  to  have  done  it  How  true  this 
representation  is,  the  reader  may  judge  in  part  from 
the  words  of  St  Ambrose,  which  are  these  :*  If  the 
emperor  demands  tribute  of  us,  we  do  not  deny  it : 
the  lands  of  the  church  pay  tribute.  We  pay  to 
Ceesar  the  things  that  are  C Cesar's,  and  to  Grod  the 
things  that  are  God's.  Tribute  is  Ceesar's,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  refuse  to  pay  it  This  is  so  far 
from  challenging  any  exemption  by  Divine  right, 
that  it  plainly  asserts  the  contrary.  As  in  another 
place  he  argues,  that  all  men  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  tribute,  because'  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self paid  it.  Matt  xvii.  27.  And  yet  Baronius  cites* 
that  very  passage  of  the  evangelist  to  prove  that 
the  clergy  are  jure  Divino  exempt,  because  our  Sa^ 
viour  says,  "  Then  are  the  children  free."  For  if, 
says  he,  the  children  be  free,  much  more  so  are 
the  fathers,  that  is,  the  pastors,  under  whose  care 
princes  are.  Bellarmine  is  much  more  ingenuous  in 
handling  this  question ;  for  he  asserts*  against  the 
canonists,  (whose  opinion  Baronius  labours  to  main- 
tain,) that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  political 
matters,  whether  relating  to  their  persons  or  their 
goods,  was  introduced  by  human  right  only,  and 
not  Divine :  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  never  ex- 
empted from  any  other  but  personal  tribute,  till  the 
time  of  Justinian,  when  they  were  freed  from  taxes 
upon  their  estates  and  possessions  also.  So  little 
agreement  is  there  betwixt  these  two  great  cardinals 
of  the  Romish  church  in  their  accounts  of  this 
matter,  either  as  to  fact  or  right,  that  in  every  thing 
their  assertions  are  point  blank  contrary  to  one 
another. 

To  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give     th  jminiiiy  en- 

.  ,  ,.      .  -     ,         cuied  from pfTiontl 

the  reader  a  distinct  account  of  the  ux«.  orhe«d. 

moncj. 

several  sorts  of  tribute  that  were  im- 
posed upon  subjects  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
show  how  far  the  clergy  were  concerned  in  each  of 
them ;  which  will  be  best  done  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  most  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  this  affair  are  still  extant  And  this  I 
shall  the  rather  do,  because  Baronius  makes  use  of 
the  same  authority,  but  with  great  partiality,  dis- 


«  Jwtin.  NoTeL  83.  »  Baron,  an.  387. 1 4.  p.  538. 

*  Ambr.  Orat  cont  Auxent.  de  tradend.  basilicis  post 
Bp.  32.     Si  tributnm  petit  imperator,  non  negamus ;  agri 

;cde«ae  tolTunt  tributum. Solvimus  quae  sunt  Caesaris 

Cctari,  et  qaas  font  Dei  Deo.  Tributum  Caesaris  est,  non 
legator. 

s  Ambr.  lib.  4.  in  Lnc.  ▼.  et  ap.  GraUan.  Caut.  11.  qu.  1. 


c.  28.    Si  censum  filius  Dei  solvit,  quis  tu  tantus  es,  qui 
non  putes  esse  solvendum  ? 

*  Baron,  an.  387.  n.  12.  p.  5.38. 

*  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  28.  Exceptio  dericonim 
in  rebus  politicis,  tarn  qunad  pcrsonas,  qtiam  quoad  bona, 
jure  humano  introducta  est,  non  Divino.  H«c  propositio 
est  contra  canonistas. 
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sembling  every  thing  that  would  not  serve  the  hy- 
pothesis he  had  undertaken  to  maintain.- 

Now,  the  first  sort  of  tribute  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  census  capitum, 
or  personal  tribute,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  census 
offrorum,  or  tribute  arising  from  men's  estates  and 
possessions.  That  the  clergy  were  generally  freed 
from  this  sort  of  tribute  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  only 
Gothofred  has  a  very  singular  notion  about  it  For 
he  asserts'  that  under  the  Christian  emperors  there 
was  no  such  tribute  as  this  paid  by  any  men ;  so 
that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  this  case  was 
no  peculiar  privilege  belonging  to  them,  but  only 
what  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  other  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  empire.  But  in  this  that  learn- 
ed man  seems  evidently  to  be  mistaken.  For,  first, 
he  owns  there  was  such  a  tribute  under  the  heathen 
emperors,  fix)m  which,  as  Ulpian'  relates,  none  were 
excused,  save  only  minors  under  fourteen,  and  per- 
sons superannuated,  that  is,  above  sixty-five :  nor 
does  he  produce  any  law  to  show  when  or  by  whom  | 
that  tribute  was  ordered  to  be  laid  aside.  Secondly, 
Theodosius  junior,  the  author  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  makes  express  mention  of  it,  when,  in  one  of 
his  Novels,*  he  distinguishes  betwixt  the  censtis 
capitum  and  census  agrorum.  Thirdly,  there  are 
several  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  exempting  the 
clergy  fix)m  tribute,  which  cannot  fairly  be  under- 
stood of  any  other  tribute  but  this  sort  of  capitation. 
As  when  Constantius  grants  the  clergy  the  same 
immunity  from  tribute  as  minors  had,  he  plainly  re- 
fers to  the  old  law  about  minors  mentioned  by  Ul- 
pian,  and  puts  the  clergy  upon  the  same  foot  with 
them,  granting  them  this  privilege,  that  not  only 
they  themselves,  but*  their  wives  and  children,  their 
men-servants  and  their  maid-servants,  should  all  be 
free  from  tribute ;  meaning  personal  tribute,  or  that 
sort  of  capitation  called  capitis  census.  After  the 
same  manner  we  are  to  understand  those  two  laws 
of  Valentinian,**  where  he  grants  to  devoted  virgins, 
and  widows,  and  orphans  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  same  immunity  from  tribute,  or,  as  it  is  there 


called,  the  capitation  of  the  vulgar.  As  also  that 
other  law"  of  his,  where  he  grants  the  like  privilege 
to  painters,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  all  which  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude, 
that  this  exemption  frx)m  personal  taxes  was  not  a 
thing  then  common  to  all,  but  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
some  certain  arts  and  professions,  among  which  the 
most  honourable  was  that  of  the  clergy. 

This  may  be  frirther  confirmed  from  an  observ- 
ation or  two  out  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil. 
Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  epistles"  to  Amphilochius, 
complains,  that  the  oflicers  of  the  government  had 
made  an  illegal  attempt  upon  one  Euthalius  a  dea- 
con, to  oblige  him  to  pay  taxes :  therefore  he  desires 
Amphilochius  not  to  permit  this  injury  to  be  done 
him;  since  otherwise  "he  would  suffer  a  hardship 
above  other  men,  not  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  times,  and  the  honour  which  the 
emperors  liad  granted  to  the  clergy.  Here  he 
plainly  refers  to  some  immunity  from  tribute,  which 
the  imperial  laws  granted  particularly  to  the 
clergy ;  which  could  not  be  any  exemption  of  their 
estates  fi^m  tribute,  for  there  was  no  such  law  then 
in  force  to  be  appealed  to :  it  must  therefore  mean 
their  exemption  from  personal  taxes,  from  which 
they  were  fi«ed  by  the  laws  of  Yalentinian  and 
Constantius  already  mentioned.  This  will  still  re- 
ceive greater  light  and  confirmation  from  the  testi- 
mony of  St  Basil,  who  had  occasion  to  make  a  like 
complaint  to  Modestus,  (who  was  prafectuS'pr€etario 
Orientis  under  Valens,)  of  some  who  had  infringed 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  in  exacting  tribute  of  them 
against  the  laws.  The  ancient  way  of  taxing,  says  he, 
excused  such  as  were  consecrated  to  God,"  presbyters 
and  deacons,  from  paying  tribute :  but  now  they  who 
are  set  over  this  affair,  pretending  to  have  no  warrant 
fix)m  your  Eminency  to  excuse  them,  have  taxed 
them  all,  except  such  as  could  claim  a  privilege 
fix)m  their  age.  Therefore  his  request  to  him  was, 
0V7X*^*I^^>^'  '^rtfl  r6y  irakatbv  vofiov  rifg  wvnKiiai 
ro^C  Upan^ovrac,  that  the  clergy  might  be  exempt 
from  tribute  according  to  the  ancient  laws.    St. 


•  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  11.  Tit  1.  de  Aooon. 
et  Tribut  Leg.  15.  It.  Com.  in  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu, 
Leg.  4. 

«  Digest,  lib.  50.  Tit.  15.  de  Censibiu,  Leg.  3.  Quibtis- 
dam  ntas  tribuit,  ne  tributo  onerentur.  Vehiti  in  Syriis  a 
quatuordecim  annin  masculi,  a  duodecim  foeminsB  iisque  ad 
■exagefimum  quintum  annum  tributo  capitis  onerentur. 

•  Theodot.  Novel.  21. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  IG.  Tit.  2.  de  EpUc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  10  et  14. 
Clericis  ac  juvenibus  praebeatur  immunitas— Quod  et  con- 
jugibus  et  liberis  enrum  et  ministeriis  majoribus  pariter  ac 
foeminis  indulgemus;  quos  a  censibus  etiam  jubemus  per- 
se verare  iinmunes. 

»•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu,  Leg.  4.  In  vir- 
ginitatc  perpetua  viventes,  et  eam  viduam  de  qua  ipsa  ma- 
turitas  pollicetur  «tatis  nulli  jam  eam  esse  nuptnram,  a 
plebein  capitationis  injuria  vindicandas  esse  derernimus: 
item  pupillot  in  virili  sexu  usque  ad  viginti  annos  ab  istius- 


modi  functione  immunes  esse  debere ;  mulieres  autem  donee 
vinim  unaquseque  sortitur.  Ibid.  Leg.  6.  Nulla  vidua,  nemo 
pupillus  exactinnem  plebis  agnosrat,  &c. 

"  Ck>d.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  4.  de  Excusat.  Artific.  Leg.  4 
PictursB  professores,  si  modo  ingenui  sunt,  placuit,  neqoe 
sui  capitis  censione,  neque  uxorum,  tut  etiam  liberorum 
nomine,  tribut  is  esse  munificns. 

^  Naz.  Ep.  159.  Aiaypdtptiv  iirixupovvt  xpvvdv  o\  rm 
iiytfio»iK7]f  Tfi^f i»«. 

I*  Ibid.  ^tivoraTa  &v  ird^oi^  fioinn  Av^pfSarwrnv  fiii  rvy. 
X&yov  *nf9  tZv  KaipStv  (^iXav^'pcBirfav,  koI  iHiv  6tdoiilmt^ 
TOif  Upanirotf  "wapit  tSav  fiavCKittv  tim^v . 

*«  Basil  Ep.  279.  ad.  Modest  Tovf  t»  Of »  It p«^«'mw«, 
'K-ptaPuripovx  koI  iiaKovotn  6  iraXai^  Kiiwot  dTcXcit 
d^pfJKtv'  ol  ik  vvv  d-woypaylfafiivoi^  in  oh  Xafiovrts  "wapJk 
Tift  vir«p<^voD«  <rov  i^ovaias  •rpotrrayfia^  dirtypa^UavTo, 
■rX^ir  cl  /If}  "wov  rivkt  oX>  cev  clxov  ifir6  Ttfs  nXucicre  Tii» 
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Basil  in  this  passage  refers  to  two  sorts  of  laws  ex- 
empting persons  from  tribute ;  the  one,  those  an- 
cient laws  of  the  heathen  emperors,  which  only 
excused  minors  and  superannuates  from  personal 
tribute ;  the  other,  those  laws  of  Constantius  and 
Yalentinian,  which  exempted  the  clergy  also,  grant- 
ing them  that  immunity  which  only  minors  enjoyed 
before.  And  this  is  the  thing  he  complains  of,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  Christian 
laws,  but  only  those  laws  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
whereby,  if  they  chanced  to  be  minors  or  super- 
annuated, that  is,  under  twenty,  or  above  sixty-five, 
they  were  excused,  but  not  otherwise.  Prom  all 
which  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  clergy  might 
claim  a  peculiar  privilege  by  the  laws  to  be  ex- 
empted from  personal  tribute,  and  that  this  was  not 
common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  whatever 
Gothofred  and  Pagi**  from,  him  have  suggested  to 
the  contrary. 

8,^3^  The  next  sort  of  tribute  was  that 

far"Jhr?ta5rSd  which  was  exacted  of  men  for  their 
rnnmiiT-ifc  lauds  and  possessions,  which  goes  by 

several  names  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient  writers. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  cav«2rv,  as  by  Athanasius,*' 
where  he  complains  how  he  was  unjustly  accused  of 
imposing  a  tax  upon  Egypt  for  the  use  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria.  So  in  the  Theodosian  Code"  there 
is  a  whole  title,  De  canone  Jrumentario  urhis  JRomaf 
which  signifies  the  tribute  of  com  that  was  exacted 
of  the  African  provinces  for  the  use  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  otherwise  called  jugatio^  from  juga, 
which,  as  Gothofred  notes,"  signifies  as  much  land 
as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  year :  and,  be- 
caose  Uie  taxation  was  made  according  to  that  rate, 
it  had,  therefore,  the  name  of  jugatio  and  juga.  It 
has  also  frequently  the  name  of  capitatio  and  capita: 
and  because  men's  servants  and  cattle  were  reckon- 
ed into  their  taxable  possessions  as  well  as  their 
lands,  therefore,  in  some  laws**  the  one  is  called 
eapUaHo  terrena^  and  the  other  capitatio  humana  et 
ammalium,  or  animarum  ducriptio.  These  taxes 
were  usually  paid  three  times  a  year,  once  every 
four  months ;  whence  Sidonius  Apollinaris**  styles 
them  tria  capita,  or  the  monster  with  three  heads, 
which  he  desired  the  emperor  Majorianus  to  free 
him  from,  that  he  might  live  and  subsist  the  bet- 


ter: for  thus  he  addresses  himself  to  him  in  his 
poetical  way : 

Geryones  not  esse  puta,  monstrumque  tributum : 
Hie  capita,  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  toUe  tria. 

In  which  words,  which  none  of  the  commentators 
rightly  understood,  he  refers  to  a  law**  of  Valen- 
tinian's,  and  several  others  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
where  this  sort  of  tribute  is  required  to  be  paid  by 
three  certain  portions  in  a  year,  or  once  in  four 
months,  which,  in  his  phrase,  is  the  tria  capita,  or 
monster  with  three  heads.  The  collectors  of  this 
tax  were  also  hence  called  cephaleota,  collectors  of 
the  capitation,"  in  some  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.  And  because  this  tribute  was  commonly  paid 
in  specie,  as  in  com,  wine,  oil,  iron,  brass,  &c.,  for 
the  emperor's  service,  therefore  it  is  often  called 
specierum  coUatio.  And,  being  the  ordinary  stand- 
ing tax  of  the  empire,  it  is  no  less  frequently  styled 
indictio  canonical  in  opposition  to  the  superindieta 
et  extraonUnaria,  that  is,  such  taxes  as  were  levied 
upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I  have  noted  these 
things  here  all  together,  that  I  may  not  be  put  to 
explain  the  terms  at  every  turn  hereafter,  as  I  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  which  are  indeed  a 
little  uncommon,  and  not  easily  understood,  but  by 
such  as  are  conversant  in  the  civil  law. 

Now  to  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  clergy 
in  general  were  exempt  from  this  ordinary  canoni- 
cal tribute  laid  upon  men's  goods  and  possessions  ? 
I  answer  in  the  negative,  against  Baronius,  who 
asserts  the  contrary.  Some  particular  churches,  in- 
deed, had  special  favours  granted  them  by  indulgent 
princes,  to  exempt  them  .from  all  tribute  of  this 
kind :  but  those  very  exceptions  prove,  that  what 
was  matter  of  grace  to  some  particular  churches, 
could  not  be  the  conmion  privilege  of  all  churches. 
Theodosius  junior  granted  a  special  exemption  to 
the  church  of  Thessalonica,  that  she  should  pay 
no  capitation  for  her  own  estate,**  provided  she  did 
not  take  other  lands  into  her  protection,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  title.  He  also  allowed  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  the 
same  privilege,"  upon  the  like  condition,  that  they 
should  not  take  any  villages,  great  or  small,  into 


»  Pagi,  Grit,  in  Baron,  an.  353.  n.  10. 

••  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  778.  *Qs  ifiu  Kauova  tou  Alyinrr^ow 
f-r<^dXXoirrov,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  15. 

■•  Gothofred.  Ck>m.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de 
Censu,  Leg.  2.  p.  118.  Ego  juga  putem  dicta  terras  modum, 
cui  colendo  per  annam  jugo  bourn  opus  est. 

>•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  20.  de  ConUt.  Donat  Leg.  6. 

**  Sidon.  Carm.  13.  ad  Majorian. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona  et  Tribut.  Leg.  15. 
Unrnquitque  annonarias  species,  pro  modo  capitation  is  et 
sortium,  prsebitums,  per  quatemos  menses  anni  ctirriculo 
distributo,  tribus  vicibus  summam  coulationis  implebit 


«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  24.  de  Patrocin.  Vicor.  Leg.  5. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  6.  Tit  26.  de  Proximis  Comitib.  &c. 
Leg.  14. 

«*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona  et  Tribut.  Leg.  33. 
Sacrosancta  Thessalonicensis  ecclesia  civitatis  excepta :  ita 
tamen  ut  aperte  sciat,  proprin  tantummodo  capitationis  mo- 
dum beneficio  mei  numinis  sublevandum :  nee  extemorum 
gravamine  tributorum  rempublicam  ecclesiastic!  nominis 
abusione  laedendam. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  II.  Tit.  24.  de  Patrocin.  Vicorum,  Leg. 5. 
Quicquid  ecclesiae  venerabiles,  (id  est,  Constantioopolitana 
et  Alexandrina,)  possedisse  detegtmtur,  id  pro  intuitu  re- 
ligionis  ab  his  procij>imus  firmiter  retineri :  sub  ea  videlicet 
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their  patronage,  to  excuse  them  from  paying  their 
nicient  capitation.  Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Constantino's  reign,  while 
the  church  was  poor,  and  her  standing  revenues  but 
small,  her  estates  and  possessions  were  universally 
excused  from  tribute:  for  there  is  a  law  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  which  may  be  interpreted  to  this 
purpose ;  though  the  words  are  so  obscure,"  that, 
without  the  help  of  so  wise  an  interpreter,  one 
would  hardly  find  out  the  sense  of  them.  However, 
admitting  them  to  signify  such  a  privilege,  it  is  cer- 
tain it  lasted  not  many  years :  for  in  the  next  reign, 
under  Constantius,  when  the  church  was  grown 
pretty  wealthy,  all  the  clergy  that  were  possessed 
of  lands,  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  others  did :  as  appears  from  a  law  of 
Constantius,  directed  to  Taurus,  prafectus-prtBtorio^ 
which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes.''  This  is 
further  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Yalentinian, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Asia,  recorded 
by  Theodoret,"  says,  all  good  bishops  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  pay  tribute,  and  did  not  resist  the 
imperial  power.  And  thus  matters  continued  to  the 
time  of  Honorius,  and  Theodosius  junior,  in  one  of 
whose  laws"  the  church  lands  are  still  made  liable 
to  this  ordinary  or  canonical  tribute,  as  it  is  there 
worded,  though  excused  from  all  other.  So  little 
reason  had  Baronius  to  assert  with  that  confidence, 
that  no  prince,  except  Julian  the  apostate,  and 
Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  yoimger  Yalentinian, 
who  was  under  the  conduct  of  an  Arian  woman, 
ever  exacted  any  tribute  of  the  clergy ;  whenas  it 
appears,  that  every  emperor  after  Constantine  did 
exact  it;  and  Baronius  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
this,  having  viewed  and  perused  the  Theodosian 
Code,  where  these  things  are  recorded. 

If  in  any  thing  of  this  tribute  they 
were  exempt,  it  must  be  from  the 
obligation  some  provinces  lay  under 
to  frirnish  the  emperors  with  new 
soldiers,  called  tironeSf  and  fresh  horses  for  the 
wars,  which,  because  they  were  exhibited  by  way 


Seeti. 

or  the  tribute 

OBQed,  minim  iirO' 


ni€i,isc. 


of  tribute,  they  are  called  in  the  law  egui  canonici, 
from  the  civil  law  term  canon,  and  canonica,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  signifies  the  tribute  that  was 
laid  upon  men's  lands  and  possessions.  Sometimes 
this  tribute  was  exacted  in  money  instead  of  horses, 
and  then  it  was  called"  equorum  canonicarum  adt^ 
ratio,  horse-money :  in  like  manner  as  the  sum  that 
was  paid  instead  of  the  tirones  was  called  aurwn 
tironicum,  et  strattoticum,  soldiers*  money,  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  Synesius,  where,  speaking" 
of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolenuds,  he  says,  He 
set  one  Thoas  to  collect  this  aurum  tironicumj 
which  the  editor  by  mistake  says  was  so  called,  quia 
9olvebatur  tircmibus,  because  it  was  paid  to  the 
tironeSf  whereas  indeed  it  was  the  money  that  was 
paid  instead  of  the  tirones  by  way  of  tribute  into  the 
treasury  of  the  empire.  Now,  that  some  bishops,  at 
least  in  Africa,  were  excused  from  this  tribute,  is 
concluded  by  some  learned  men  from  a  law**  of 
Theodosius  junior,  which  excuses  certain  persons 
from  it  imder  the  title  of  sacerdotalea  in  the  procon- 
sular Africa,  and  that  because  they  were  otherwise 
obliged  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  that  province. 
But  now  the  question  is,  who  are  meant  by  the 
name  sacerdotalea.  The  learned  Petit"  says  it  de- 
notes Christian  bishops ;  and  if  so,  the  case  would 
be  clear  as  to  their  exemption:  but  Gothofr^ 
rather  inclines**  to  think  it  means  the  high  priests 
among  the  heathens,  who  were  still  in  being,  and 
obliged  by  their  office  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  ex- 
hibiting the  Itidi  sacerdotales  to  the  people.  I  wiU 
not  venture  to  decide  so  nice  a  dispute  betwixt  two 
such  learned  men,  but  think,  however,  I  may  safely 
infer  even  from  Gothofred's  notion,  that  if  the 
Christian  emperors  were  so  liberal  to  the  heathen 
high  priests,  they  would  at  least  be  as  liberal  to 
their  own  bishops,  and  grant  them  the  same  immu- 
nity.   But  I  leave  this  matter  to  frirther  inquiry. 

One  thing  is   more   certain,  that         g^^^ 
whatever  burdens   any   lands   were  obKSi''tolSh 
originally  encumbered  with,  they  were  S«  aSi'to'i^ 
liable  to  the  same  even  after  their  do- 


sorte,  ut  in  futurum  functiooes  omnes  quae  metrocomiae  de- 
beot,  et  public!  vici  pro  aotiquao  capitationis  professione 
debent,  sciant  subeundas. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  U.  Tit.  1.  de  Annon.  et  Tribut.  Leg.  1. 
Pneter  privatas  res  nostras,  et  ecclesias  catholicas,  et  domum 
clarissixnae  meinoriaB  Eusebii  ex-consule,  et  Arsacis  regis 
Anuenionim,  nemo  ex  nostra  jussione  prsecipuis  emolu- 
mentis  familiaris  juvetur  substantise. 

^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  IG.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  15.  De 
his  sane  clericis  qui  praedia  possident,  sublimis  auctoritas 
tua  non  solum  eos  aliena  juga  nequaquam  statuet  excusare, 
ted  etiam  his  quse  ipsi  possident  eosdem  ad  pensitauda  lis- 
calia  perurgeri :  universos  namque  clericos  possessores 
duntaxat  provinciates  pensitationes  recognoscere  jubemus. 
Vid.  Cod.  Justin.  Hb.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  3. 

"  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  Td  drjfi6<na  Karii  vofiovi  tla-Ko, 
fit^tuf  tvavif   Kal  ovK   dvri\iyov<n  tti  tov   KparovvTo^ 


»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Qer.  Leg.  40. 

Nihil  praeter  caaonicam  inlationem ejus  functionibus 

adscribatur. 

*»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  17.  de  Equor.  Conlat.  Leg.  a 

Equos  canonicos  militaris  dioeceseos  Africanas ^jussimus 

adserari,  &c. 

**  Synes.  Ep.  79.  ad  Anastas.  p.  293.  Ta7«  curaiTtivtviv 
iTa^e  TOV  <rrpaTi(0TiKov  xpvvlov  tov  KoKovfiivov  Tipw 

VIKOV. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  13.  de  Tironibus,  Leg.  22.  Prae- 
cipimus  proconsularis  provinciao  non  eandem  sacerdotadium, 
quae  est  de  csteris,  in  praebendis  tironibus  habendam  esse 
rationem :  non  inique  siquidem  ea  potissimum  ab  hoc  officio 
provincia  videtur  excepta,  quae  omnium  intra  Africam  pro- 
vinciarum  obtinet  principatum,  cujusque  majoribus  fatigan- 
tur  expensis. 

"  Petit.  Variar.  Lection,  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  28. 

«  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  7.  Tit.  13.  Leg.  22. 
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nation  to  the  church,  unless  discharged  of  them  by 
some  particular  grant  and  favour  of  the  emperors. 
This  we  learn  from  a  memorable  mstance  in  a  par- 
ticular case  wherein  St  Austin  was  concerned,  the 
account  of  which  we  haye  from  his  own  relation. 
For  the  right  understanding  of  which  I  must  first 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
polity  many  times  a  company  of  tradesmen  were  so 
incorporated  into  a  society  for  the  service  of  the 
empire,  that  their  estates  were  tied  to  that  office  and 
duty,  so  that  whoever  had  the  propriety  of  them,  he 
was  bound  to  the  duty  annex^  to  them.  Thus  it 
was  particularly  with  the  incorporated  company  of 
the  navieularii  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  transporting  the  yearly  tribute  of  com 
frtym  those  provinces  to  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Their  estates  were  tied  to  the  performance  of  this 
service,  as  appears  from  a  titie  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,"  which  is  DeprtBtUis  naviculariorum :  and  they 
were  so  tied,  that  if  any  ship  chanced  to  be  lost  in 
the  passage,  the  whole  body  was  obliged  to  make 
good  the  efiects  to  the  emperor's  coffers ;  and  the 
master  of  the  ship  was  obliged"  to  give  up  his  men 
that  escaped  the  shipwreck,  to  be  examined  by  tor- 
ture afterwards ;  otherwise  he  must  have  borne  tiie 
whole  burden  himself  alone,  on  presmnption  that 
he  was  g^ty  of  some  fraud  in  the  matter  against 
the  rest  of  his  society.  Now  it  happened  while  St 
Austin  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  that  one  of  these  navi- 
eularUy  Boniface,  a  master  of  a  ship,  left  his  whole 
estate  to  the  church ;  which  yet  St  Austin  refused 
to  receive,  because  of  these  burdens  that  lay  upon 
it  For,  says  he,*'  I  was  not  willing  to  have  the 
church  of  Christ  concerned  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  true  indeed  there  are  many  who 
get  estates  by  shipping :  yet  there  is  one  tempta- 
tion in  it,  if  a  ship  should  chance  to  go  and  be  lost, 
then  we  should  be  required  to  give  up  our  men  to 
the  rack,  to  be  examined  by  torture  according  to 
law  about  the  drowning  of  the  ship,  and  the  poor 
wretches  that  had  escaped  the  waves  must  undergo 
a  new  severity  from  the  hands  of  the  judge :  but 
we  could  not  thus  deliver  them  up  ;  for  it  would 
not  become  the  church  so  to  do.  Therefore  she 
must  answer  the  whole  debt  to  the  exchequer. 
But  whence  should  she  do  this  ?  For  our  circiun- 
stances  do  not  allow  us  to  keep  a  treasury.    A  bi- 


shop ought  not  to  lay  up  gold  in  bank,  and  mean- 
while refuse  to  relieve  the  poor.  These  words  of 
St  Austin  do  plainly  evince  what  has  been  observed, 
that  the  donation  of  an  estate  to  the  church  did  not 
ordinarily  free  it  from  the  tribute  or  duty,  that  the 
pubhc  otherwise  demanded  of  it ;  but  if  the  chiu*ch 
would  receive  it,  she  must  take  it  with  the  usual 
burdens  that  lay  upon  it  I  confess,  indeed,  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  lies  in  St  Austin  without 
a  comment,  is  not  very  easy  to  be  understood ;  nor 
have  any  of  his  editors,  no,  not  the  last  Benedictins, 
thought  fit  to  expound  it ;  but  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  to  make  good  my  own  observation,  I  have 
recited  it  in  this  place,  and  explained  it  from  those 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  to  which  it  mani- 
festiy  refers.  And  such  a  digression,  if  it  were  a 
digression,  I  presume  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  curious  reader. 
But  now  to  proceed.     Another  sort 

Sect.  6> 

of  tribute,  in  which  the  clergy  had     or  th*  thrpmrp^ 

rMw,  Of  iiMtnl  t*i*i. 

some  concern,  was  the  tax  upon  trade  »«i  "•*  txtmfUoa 
and  commerce.  This  m  ancient  writ- 
ers"  is  known  by  the  name  of  xpwrapyvpovt  ehrt/aoT' 
ffyrum,  the  silver  and  gold  tax,  because  it  was  paid 
in  those  coins.  Zosimus**  indeed  makes  the  ckry- 
sarffyrum  another  thing,  viz.  a  scandalous  tax  ex- 
acted of  lewd  men  and  women ;  and  in  his  spite  to 
Christianity  he  represents  Constantine  as  the  au- 
thor of  it ;  in  which  his  groundless  calumny  he  is 
abundantly  refuted  by  Baronius,^  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  learned  Gothofred,  and  Pagi,**  whom 
the  curious  reader  may  consult  Here  I  take  the 
chryMrgyrum  in  the  common  notion  only,  for  the 
tax  upon  lawful  trade  and  commerce,  which  St 
Basil  calls  ^  xfKiy/iarc vrtc6  v  ^P^^^^i  commerce-money. 
In  the  civil  law  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  /u«- 
tralis  coUatiOf  the  lustral  tax,  because  it  was  ex- 
acted at  the  return  of  every  Itutrunif  or  four  years' 
end.  It  was  indeed  a  very  grievous  tax,  especially 
upon  the  poor ;  for  not  the  meanest  tradesman  was 
exempted  from  it  Evagrius**  says  it  was  exacted 
even  of  those  who  made  begging  their  trade,  i| 
ipdvov  rt^v  rpo^i^v  iropiZoiHru  Whence  Libanius*^ 
calls  it  the  intolerable  tax  of  silver  and  gold,  that 
made  men  dread  the  terrible  perUaeteris,  or  return 
of  every  fifth  year.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin  takes  notice,  it 


»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  6. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  9.  de  Naufragiis,  Leg.  2.  Si 
qaando  cauMtio  egt  de  impetu  procellarum,  medium  ex  his 

uaatis  numerum  oavicularius  exhibeat  quaestioni Quo 

eonim  tormentis  plenior  Veritas  possit  inquiri. 

"  Aug.  Senn.  49.  de  Diversis.  t.  10.  p.  520.  Bonifacii 
hereditatem  suscipere  nolui ;  dou  misericordia,  sed  timore. 
Kavicularium  nolui  esse  ecclesiam  Christi.  Multi  sunt 
qmdem  qui  etiam  de  nayibus  acquirunt :  tamen  una  ten- 
Uitio  est,  si  iret  navis  et  naufragaret,  homines  ad  tormenta 
datari  eramus,  et  de  submersione  navis  secundum  consue- 
tadinem  qusreretur :  et  torquerentur  a  judice  qui  essent  a 


fluctibus  liberati :  sed  non  eos  daremus :  nuUo  enim  pacto 
hoc  facere  deceret  ecclesiam.  Onus  ergo  fiscale  persol- 
veret  Sed  unde  persolveret  ?  Enthecam  nobis  habere 
non  licet,  &c. 

"  Evagr.  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  3.  c.  39.  »  Zosim.  lib.  2. 

«  Baron,  an.  3:^.  n.  36. 

«  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13  Tit  1.  de  lustrali 
Collatione,  Leg.  1.     Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  330.  n.  6. 

«  Basil.  Ep.  243.  «  Evagr.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

♦*  Liban.  Orat.  14.  cont.  Florent.  t.  2.  p.  427.  ^opot 
a(f>6pi}Toit  dpyvpov  Kai  yfivaox^  tppiTrtiv  irpo<rioucrav  iro»« 
ut¥  Tos  Snvu9  TrtvTirripiSa^. 
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was  commonly  called,  aurum  pannonun,^  the  poor 
man's  tax,  or,  as  some  editions  read  it,  aurum  poauy- 
$um,  the  cruel  tax,  because  it  was  exacted  of  the 
poor.  But  now  a  particular  respect  was  paid  to  the 
church  in  this  matter ;  for  when  her  revenues  were 
scanty,  and  not  sufficient  to  give  all  the  clergy  a  de- 
cent maintenance,  the  inferior  orders,  the  clerici, 
were  allowed  to  traffic  to  support  themselves,  with- 
out paying  any  tribute  of  this  nature.  This  in- 
dulgence was  first  granted  by  Constantius  without 
any  restriction.  That  if  any  of  them^  was  minded 
to  follow  a  calling  to  maintain  themselves,  they 
should  be  freed  from  custom.  But,  that  none  of 
them  might  abuse  this  privilege  to  covetousness, 
they  were  confined  afterwards  by  several  laws  to 
trade  within  a  certain  sum,  which  if  they  exceeded, 
they  were  to  pay  custom  for  it  This  appears  from 
a  second  law  of  the  same  Constantius,*^  and  another 
of  Gratian's,*  where  the  Italian  and  Illyrican  clerici 
are  confined  to  the  smn  of  ten  solids,  and  the  Gal- 
ilean to  fifteen.  Yet  if  any  would  trade  further, 
only  with  a  charitable  design,  to  raise  funds  and 
Monie-Pio^s  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  they  were  al- 
lowed by  two^  other  laws  of  Constantius  to  employ 
what  sums  they  pleased,  and  pay  none  of  this  tri- 
bute for  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  this 
immunity  was  granted  by  Honorius  to  the  catholic 
clergy  only,**  and  to  no  others.  And  the  privilege 
was  esteemed  so  great,  that  some  covetous  trades- 
men would  use  means  to  get  themselves  admitted  to 
a  titular  office  among  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
church,  with  no  other  design  but  to  enjoy  this  im- 
munity, and  to  follow  their  trade  without  paying 
the  lustral  duty.  Against  whose  fraudulency  and 
corruptions  the  emperor  Arcadius  made  a  severe 
law,*'  commanding  all  such,  if  they  followed  their 
merchandise,  to  be  deprived  of  this  immunity  of  the 
clergy ;  or  if  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the 


sacred  service,  then  they  should  abstain  from  all 
such  fraudulent  and  crafty  ways  of  gain :  for,  saith 
he,  the  wages  of  religion  and  craft  are  very  different 
from  one  another.  And  for  this  reason,  probably, 
when  the  revenues  of  the  phurch  were  become  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  all  the  clergy,  Yalentinian  III." 
enacted  a  law,  that  none  of  the  clergy  should  nego- 
ciate  as  formerly ;  otherwise  they  should  come  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  the  secular  judges,  and  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  clergy.  Evagrius"  adds, 
that  the  emperor  Anastasius  quite  abolished  the 
chrysargi/rum,  or  lustral  tax,  itself;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  no  mention  at  all  made  of  it 
afterward  in  the  Justinian  Code. 

Another  sort  of  duty  incumbent  on  „^^  ^ 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  was  the  WiIlMJi^lMlSIi- 
burden  and  charge  of  giving  enter-  5iI;i3Sn*rf»S* 
tainment  to  the  emperoi^s  court  and  '^'^  *^  ^ 
retinue,  when  they  had  occasion  to  travel;  or  to 
the  judges,  or  soldiers,  as  they  passed  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  the  civil  law  calls  meUitum,*^  and 
the  Greeks  fitrdrov,  from  the  word,  metatores,  which 
signifies  the  emperor's  harbingers  or  forerunners, 
which  were  sent  before  to  provide  lodging  and  en- 
tertainment for  them.  In  allusion  to  which,  Cy- 
prian," speaking  of  Rogatian,  an  eminent  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  who  was  the  first  martyr  that  was  sent 
to  prison  in  the  Decian  persecution,  says,  he  was 
metator  to  the  rest,  their  harbinger,  that  went  before 
them  to  prepare  a  place  in  prison  for  them.  And 
in  the  same  sense  Lucian,  the  martyr  in  Cyprian, 
elegantly  styles  Decius  himself**  metatorem  anti- 
chrisH,  the  harbinger  of  antichrist,  who  by  that 
terrible  persecution  made  preparation  for  his  coming 
into  the  world.  From  this  notion  of  the  word,  ma- 
tator^  that  duty  of  yielding  entertainment  to  the 
emperor's  retinue,  &c.  has  the  name  of  mHatum  in 
the  two  Codes  of  the  civil  law.    But  Uie  clergy  were 


^  Aug.  Qu«Mt.  Vet  ct  Nov.  Test.  c.  75.  DidrRchma  ca- 
pitum  yel  tributi  exactio  intelligitur ;  quod  nunc  pannosum 
aunim  appellatur,  quia  et  pauperes  exiguntur. 

«•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cier.  Leg.  8.  Si 
qui  de  vobis  alimoniaB  cauM  negotiatinnem  exercere  volunt, 
immunitate  potientur.  It.  Cod.  lib.  13.  Tit  1.  de  lustrali 
Collatione,  Leg.  1.  Negotiatores  omnet  protinui  convenit 
aurum  argentumque  preebere :  clericoa  excipi  tantum,  (et) 
qui  copiatee  appellantur,  nee  alium  quenquam  eue  im- 
munem. 

«'  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  15.  Clerici  vero,  vel 
hi  quos  copiatas  recens  usus  instituit  nuncupari,  ita  a  sor- 
didis  muneribus  debent  immunes  atque  a  conlatione  prn- 
stari,  si  exigiiis  admodum  mercimoniis  tenuem  sibi  victum 
▼estitumque  conquirent 

«Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali  Collat  Leg.  11. 
Etsi  omnes  mercatores  spectat  lustralisauri  depensio,  clerici 
tamen  intra  Illyricum  et  Italiam  in  denis  solidis;  intra  Gal- 
liam  in  quinis  denis  solidis  immunem  usum  conversationis 
exerceant.  Quicquid  autem  supra  hunc  modum  negotia- 
tionis  versabitur,  id  oportet  ad  functionem  aiu-ariam  de- 
vocari. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  10. 


Negotiatorum  dispendiis  minime  obligentur  (clerici),  cum 
certum  sit,  quaestus  quos  ex  tabernaculis  (leg.  tabernis) 
atque  ergasteriis  colligunt,  pauperibus  profuturot.  Ibid. 
Leg.  14.  Si  quid  mercatura  congesserint.  in  usum  pau- 
perum  atque  egentiura  ministrari,  oportet  &c. 

«•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  36.  Catholicae  religioais 
clerici, ab  auraria  pensione  habeantur  immunes. 

•1  Ibid.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali  CoUat  Leg.  16.  Om- 
nes  cnrporatos — praecipimus  conveniri,  ut  aut  commoda  ne- 
gotiatorum sequentes,  a  clericorum  excusatione  discedant ; 
aut  sacratissimo  numini  servientes,  versutis  quvstibus  abcti- 
neant ;  distincta  enim  stipendia  sunt  religionis  et  calliditaHs. 

»  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Jubemus 
ut  clerici  nihil  prorsus  negotiationis  exerceant.  Si  velint 
negotiari,  sciant  se  judicibus  subditos,  clericorum  privilegio 
non  muniti. 

"  Evagr.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

»*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit  8.  de  Onere  Metati.  Cod.  Justin, 
lib.  \%  Tit.  41.  de  Metatis. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  81.  al  6.  edit  Oxon.  Primum  hotpitium  vo- 
bis in  carcere  prsoparavit  et  metator  quodammodo  vetter 
nunc  quoque  vos  antecedit 

••  Lucian.  ap.  Cynr.  Ep.  20.  al.  22. 
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excused  from  this  by  a  law  of  Constantius,*'  where 
he  says  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  entertain 
strangers ;  by  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  ex- 
case  them  from  the  Christian  duty  of  hospitality  to 
the  indigent,  but  from  this  civil  duty  of  the  Roman 
state,  to  which  other  subjects  were  obliged.  Whence 
Gothofred"  very  truly  observes,  that  the  clergy  in 
this  respect  had  equal  privileges  with  senators' 
houses,  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  Christian 
churches ;  all  which  were  exempt  from  this  duty 
of  entertaining.  And  if  the  Greek  collector  of  the 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  out  of  the  Code,  pub- 
lished by  Fabrottus,  mistake  not,  this  immunity 
extended  to  their  servants  also.  For  he  says**  nei- 
ther the  clergy  nor  their  servants  were  subject  to 
any  new  impositions,  or  to  this  burden  called  the 
metaiunL, 

And  hence  it  appears  further,  that 
Of  tiM  "?*"»-  they  were  freed  from  all  exactions 
***'^iSr2iS  ^^^^^  went  by  the  name  of  guper- 
indwlOf  and  extraordinaria,  that  is, 
such  impositions  as  the  emperors  thought  necessary 
to  lay  upon  the  empire,  or  any  part  of  it,  beyond 
the  ordinary  canonical  taxes,  upon  great  exigences 
and  extraordinary  occasions.  For  as  the  ordinary 
taxes  were  called  indictions,  so  these  extraordinary 
were  called  superindictions.*  From  these  the  cler- 
gy were  universally  exempted  by  several  laws  of 
Christian  emperors.  As  by  that  of  Constantius" 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  he  refers  to  a  pre- 
ceding law  to  the  same  purpose.  According  to  the 
decree,  says  he,  which  you  are  said  to  have  obtained. 
heretofore,  no  one  shall  impose  any  new  taxes  upon 
you  or  your  servants,  but  you  shall  enjoy  a  perfect 
immunity  in  that  respect  Gothofr^  upon  the 
place  says,  by  this  law  they  were  freed  from  all  ex- 
traordinary tribute,  and  only  bound  to  the  ordinary 
and  canonical  taxes.  And  so  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  junior,  anno  4\%  when 
by  a  law  granting  many  other  privileges  to  the 


church  relating  to  her  possessions,  they  insert  this 
among  the  rest,  that  no  extraordinary  tribute  or 
superindiction,  but  only  the  common"  canonical 
tax,  should  be  required  of  her.  Which  was  finally 
confirmed  by  Justinian,"  and  made  the  standing 
law  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  to  some  other  duties  and  bur-  ^^^^ 
dens,  the  laws  a  little  varied  :  for  uiSlTe^t'SS!: 
sometimes  the  clergy  were  exempted,  n'S^S^ti^ 
and  sometimes  not ;  as  particularly  in  **'* 
the  case  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and 
reparation  of  public  ways  and  bridges.  By  the 
foremen tioned  law  of  Honorius,  anno  412>  all  church 
lands  are  excused •*  from  those  duties,  audit  is  call- 
ed an  injury  to  bind  them  to  any  contribution  to- 
ward them.  Yet  not  long  after,  anno  423,  Theodo- 
sius junior  made  a  law  for  the  Eastern  empire, 
which  excepts  no  order  of  men  from  bearing  a  share 
in  this  matter,  but  obliges  as  well  his  own  posses- 
sions (called  domuB  diviruB,  in  the  style  and  lan- 
guage of  those  times)  as  churches*  to  take  their 
proportion  in  it  And  about  the  same  time  Valen- 
tinian  III.  made  a  law**  to  the  same  efiect  in  the 
West  ostinian  confirmed  the  law  of  Theodo- 
sius, by  inserting  it**  into  his  Code,  and  added  an- 
other law  of  his  own  among  his  Novels,  wherc,^ 
though  he  grants  the  clergy  an  immunity  fi^m  ex- 
traordinary taxes,  yet  he  adds,  that  if  there  was  oc- 
casion to  make  a  way,  or  build  or  repair  a  bridge, 
then  churches  as  well  as  other  possessors  should 
contribute  to  those  works,  if  they  had  possessions 
in  any  city  where  such  works  were  to  be  done. 

The  laws  varied  likewise  in  another 
instance  of  duty  required  of  the  sub-  At  •!«>  fh>m  um 
jects,  which  was  to  furnish  out  horses  ri,  and  paX!!^- 
and  carriages  for  conveying  of  com 
for  the  soldiers,  and  such  other  things  as  belonged 
to  the  emperor's  exchequer.  This  duty  in  the  civil 
law  ••  goes  by  the  name  of  cursua  pMicus,  and  an- 
garta^  and  parangarta^  and  translation  and  ececHo ; 


»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Epi»c.  Leg.  8.  Praeterea 
neque  hospites  tuscipietis. 

«•  Gothofred.  Paratitlon  ad  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  7.  Tit  8.  de 
ODere  Metati,  t.  2.  p.  264.  Immunes  erant  a  metato  clerici, 
•enatonim  domus,  synagogso  Judaeoram,  et  religionum  loca. 

«•  CoUat.  Consiit  Eccles.  ex  Cod.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  ted.  1. 
02   cXiiptiCol   ical  T<k    iivip&iro^a   avriov  oux   »'^OK$ivTai 

KaUHUt  tlo'^OpaiV  ^  fUTdTOl9. 

•  Vid.  Cod.  Tbeod.  lib.  11.  Tit  6.  de  Superindicto,  et 
Cod.  Juftin.  lib.  10.  Tit  18.  de  eodem. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  8.  Juxta 
taoctioDein  quam  dudiim  meruisse  perhibemini,  et  vos  et 
mancipta  vestra  nulhu  novis  coUationibus  obligavit  (id  est, 
obligabit)  Md  vacatioDe  gaudebitis.  Gothofred.  in  loc. 
Ab  eztraordinariis  rollationibus  immunes  facti  fuerunt,  at 
nrmdam  ab  ordinariis  et  canon icis. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg  40.  N  ihU 
extraordinarium  ab  hac  superindictitiumve  flagitetur.— Nihil 
preter  canonicam  inlationem  ejus  functionibusascribatur. 

"*  Joatio.  Novel.  13J.C.5.    Sancimus  omnium  sanctarum 
N 


ecclesianim  possessiones,  neque  sordidas  functiones,  neqiie 
extraordinarias  descriptiones  sustinere. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  40. 
Nullam  jugationem,  quae  talium  privilegiorum  sorte  gratu- 
latur,  muniendi  itineris  constringat  injuria.— Nulla  pon- 
tium  instauratio :  nulla  translationum  soUicitudo  gignatur 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit  3.  De  Itin.  muniendo,  Leg.  6. 
Ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum  pontiumque  nul- 
lum genus  homiaum — cessare  oportet.  Domos  etiam  divi- 
nas,  ac  venerandas  ecclesias  tarn  laudabili  litulo  libenter 
adscribimus. 

•  Valentin.  Novel  21.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th. 
"  Cod.  Just  lib.  1.  Tit  2.  Leg.  7. 

*"  Just  Novel.  131.  c.  5.  8i  tamen  itineris  sternendi  aut 
pontium  eedificii  vel  reparationis  opus  fuerit  ad  instar  ali- 
orum  possessorum,  hujusmodi  opus  et  sanctas  ecclesias  et 
venerabiles  domos  com plere,  dum  sub  ilia  possident  civitate, 
sub  qua  tale  fit  opus. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  8.  Tit  5.  de  Cursu  Publico,  Angariis.  ei 
Parangariis.    Cod.  Justin,  lib.  12.  Tit.  51. 
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and  the  horses  used  in  this  service  are  particularly 
called  paraveredi,  and  equi  curmales.  Now,  the 
clergy  at  first  were  exempt  from  this  service  hy  two 
laws  of  Constantius,"  made  in  the  former  part  of 
his  reign,  which  expressly  excuse  hoth  their  persons 
and  their  estates  from  the  duty  of  the  parangaricB. 
But  by  another  law  made  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  anno  360,  he  revoked  this  privilege,  obliging 
the  clergy  to  the  duty  of  translation,  as  it  is  there 
worded,''  by  which  he  means  this  duty  of  furnishing 
horsey  and  carriages  for  the  emperor's  service.  And 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  that  the  council  of 
Ariminum  had  petitioned  for  an  immunity,  being  at 
a  time  when  Constantius  was  displeased  with  them. 
However,  this  law  continued  in  force,  not  only  un- 
der Julian,  but  under  Valentinian  and  Theodosius, 
till  by  a  contrary"  law  about  twenty  years  after, 
anno  382,  they  restored  the  clergy  to  their  ancient 
privilege.  Which  was  further  confirmed  to  them 
by  Honorius,  anno  412,  whose  law  is  still  extant" 
in  both  the  Codes.  Yet  Theodosius  junior  and 
Valentinian  III.,  anno  440,  took  away  their  privi- 
lege again,  and  by  two  laws'*  made  church  lands 
liable  to  these  burdens  of  the  angaria,  paran- 
garia,  &c.,  (whenever  the  emperor  should  be  upon 
any  march  or  expedition,)  as  well  as  all  others. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tain rule  observed  in  this  matter,  but  the  clergy 
had  or  had  not  this  privilege,  according  as  the  state 
of  aflbirs  would  bear,  or  as  the  emperors  were  in- 
clined to  grant  it 

Besides  these  public  taxes  and  du- 

of  the  tribute  e«n-  ties,  there  was  also  one  private  tax, 

CM,  and  deteAptio  from  which  all  lands  ffiven  to  the 

Ivfrattvorum :  and  ° 

t£i'ftS5*iS***"*^  church,  or  to  any  charitable  use,  were 

exempt  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

This,  in  the.  civil  law,  is  called  denarttmua,  or  unci€e, 


and  descrtptio  lucrativarum.  The  reason  of  which 
names  will  be  understood  by  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  tribute.  It  was  a  sort  of  tax  paid,  not  to  the 
emperors,  but  to  the  curia  or  curiales  of  every  city, 
that  is,  to  that  body  of  men  who  were  obliged,  by 
virtue  of  their  estates,  to  be  members  of  the  court 
or  common  council,  and  bear  the  ofiices  of  their 
country.  Now,  it  sometimes  happened,  that  one  of 
these  curiales  left  his  estate  to  another  that  was  not 
of  the  curia ;  and  an  estate  so  descending  was  said 
to  come  to  him  ex  causa  lucrativa,  which  being  op- 
posed to  causa  onerosa,  is  when  a  man  enjoys  an 
estate  by  gift  or  legacy,  and  not  by  purchase.  But 
now,  lest  in  this  case  the  giving  away  an  estate  from 
the  curia  might  have  brought  a  greater  burden  upon 
the  remaihing  part  of  the  curiales,  the  person  so 
enjoying  it  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  curia  of  the  city,  which,  from  the  nature  of  his 
tenure,  was  called  descriptio  lucrativorum,  the  lucra- 
tive tax.  And  because  every  head  of  land,  every 
jugum  or  caput,  as  the  law  terms  it,  was  obliged  to 
pay  annually  a  denarius,  or  ounce  of  silver,  there- 
fore the  tax  itself  was  called  uncits,  and  denarismus: 
as  in  the  laws  of  Theodosius  M.,"  cited  in  the 
margin.  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian  III. 
made  this  tax  double,  laying  four  sHiqua,^  which  is 
two  ounces  of  silver,  upon  every  head  of  land.  Ac- 
cording to  which  rate,  every  possessor  who  held 
any  estate  by  the  aforesaid  tenure,  was  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  out  of  it  to  the  curia  of  the  city  to 
which  it  belonged.  But  if  any  such  estate  was 
given  to  the  church,  it  was  exempt  from  this  tri- 
bute, if  not  before,  yet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. For  there  are  two  laws  of  his  to  this  pur- 
pose,'' the  one  in  his  Code,  the  other  in  his  Novels, 
in  both  which  such  lands  as  any  of  the  curiaies  gave 
to  a  church,  or  a  monastery,  or  hospital  of  any  kind. 


»•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Qer.  Leg.  10. 
Parangarianim  quoque  parili  modo  (a  clericis)  cesset  ex- 
actio.  Ibid.  Leg.  14.  Ad  parangariarum  quoque  proesta- 
tiouem  non  vocentur,  nee  eonmdem  facultates  atque  sub- 
ttkDti«. 

"  Cod.  Tb.  ibid.  Leg.  15.  Ut  praeterea  ad  univeraa  mu- 
nia  Bustinenda,  translationesque  faciendas,  onmes  clerici 
debeant  adtineri.  ' 

«  Cod.  Tbeod.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  de  Extraord.  et  Sordidii 
Muner.  Leg.  15.  Circa  ecclesias,  rhetores,  atque  gram- 
maticos  eruditionis  utriusque,  vetusto  more  durante.— Ne 
paraveredorum  hujusxnodi  viris  aut  parangariarum  praebitio 
mandetur,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epis.  et  Qer.  Leg.  40. 
Nulla  translatioQum  aoUicitudo  gignatur,  &c.  al.  signetur, 
a8  it  is  in  the  Justin.  Code,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct. 
Eccl.  Leg.  5. 

'«  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit  2.  Leg.  11.  Neminem  ab  an- 
gariis,  vel  parangariis,  vel  plaustris,  vel  quolibet  munere 
excusari  prsecipimus,  cum  ad  felicissimam  expeditionem 
nostri  numinis,  omnium  provincialium  per  loca,  qua  iter 
arripimus,  debeant  solita  nobis  ministeria  exhiberi :  licet  ad 
sacrosanctas  ecclesias  possessiones  pertineant.  It.  lib.  12. 
Tit.  51.  de  Cursu  Publico,  Leg.  21.    Nullui  penitus  cujut- 


libet  ordinis  seu  dignitatis,  vel  sacrosancta  eccletta,  vel  do- 
mus  regia  tempore  expeditionis  excusationem  angariamm 
seu  parangariarum  habeat. 

^*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  I.  de  Decurionibus,  Leg.  107. 
Quicunque  hnres  curiali— vel  si  quem  liberalitas  locuple- 
taverit  forte  viventis,  quos  a  curiee  nexu  conditio  solet  diri- 
mere,  sciant,  pecuniariis  descriptionibos— ad  denarismum 
sive  uncias,  sese  auctorii  sui  nomine  retinendum.  IL  Leg. 
123.  ibid. 

"Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  4.  de  Imponenda  Lucrativis 
Descriptione,  Leg.  unic.  Hi  qui  ex  lucrativa  causa  posses- 
siones detinent,  que  aliquando  curialium  fuerint,  pro  singu- 
lis earum  jugis  et  capitibus  quatemas  siliquas  annus  (leg. 
annuas)  ordinibus  nomine  descriptionis  exsolvant. 

"  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  I.  Tit  2.  de  Sacrosanct  Eccles.  Leg. 
22.  Sancimus  res  ad  venerabiles  ecclesias,  vel  xenones,  vel 
monasteria,  vel  orphanotrophia,  vel  gerontocomia,  vel  pto- 
chotrophia,  &c.,  descendentes  ex  qualicunqu^  curiali  libe- 
ralitate— a  lucrativorum  inscriptionibus  liberas  immunesque 
esse.— Cur  enim  non  faciamus  discrimen  inter  res  Divinas  et 
humanas  ?  Id.  Novel.  131.  c.  5.  Si  quee  vero  res  ex  curialium 
substantiis  ad  quamlibet  sacrosanctam  ecclesiam,  aut  aliam 
venerabilem  domum  secundum  leges  venerunt,  aut  postea  ve- 
nerint,  liberas  eas  esse  sancimus  descriptione  lucrativorum. 
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are  particularly  excepted  from  this  lucrative  tax ; 
and  that  pietoHs  intuitu,  as  it  is  there  worded,  in 
regard  to  religion,  and  because  it  was  fit  to  put 
some  difference  between  things  human  and  Divine. 
But  whether  the  church  enjoyed  this  immunity  un- 
der any  other  prince  before  Justinian,  is  what  I 
leave  the  curious  to  make  the  subject  of  a  further 
inquiry ;  whilst  I  proceed  to  consider  another  sort 
of  immunity  of  the  clergy,  which  was  their  exemp- 
tion from  civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire. 

5^^  ,^  Of  these  offices  some  were  personal, 

ta*3rSS'j£  and  others  predial,  that  is,  such  as 
•"^'"'^  were  tied  to  men's  estates  and  pos- 

sessions :  some,  again,  were  called  hofiores,  honour- 
able offices ;  and  others,  munera  sordida,  mean  and 
sordid  offices.  Now,  frx)m  all  these,  as  well  patri- 
monial as  personal,  honourable  as  well  as  sordid, 
by  the  first  laws  of  Constantine  the  clergy  were 
aniversally  and  entirely  exempt:  but  after  ages 
made  a  little  distinction  as  to  such  of  the  clergy 
who  enjoyed  patrimonial  secular  estates  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  church :  for  such  of 
the  clergy  were  sometimes  forced  to  leave  their 
ecclesiastical  employment,  and  bear  the  civil  offices 
of  the  empire ;  of  which  more  by  and  by.  But  as 
to  offices  which  were  purely  personal,  the  clergy 
were  entirely  exempt  from  them ;  as  appears  from 
a  law  of  Yalentinian  and  Gratian,"  still  extant  in 
both  the  Codes,  where  every  order  of  the  clergy,  not 
only  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  subdeacons,  exor- 
cists, readers,  door-keepers,  and  acolythists,  are 
specified  as  exempt  from  personal  offices.  And  that 
is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of  Constantius,  men- 
tioned both  by  Athanasius,**  and  Socrates,"  and 
Sozomen,*'  where  they  say  he  granted  the  clergy  of 
Egypt  <&Xf<rovp7if9tav,  and  drkktiav  XttTovfrYtiiidrutv, 
exemption  from  such  offices  as  had  been  forced 
upon  them  in  the  Arian  persecution. 

g^^  ^^  Again,  for  those  called  sordid  offices, 

aA^  ^iHS^  *^ot  only  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  but 
and  pcnooaL  ^j^g  estatcs  of  thc  church,  were  dis- 
charged of  all  burdens  of  that  nature.  Constantius 
made  two  laws**  to  this  purpose,  which  Yalentinian 
and  Theodosius  confirmed,  granting  the  clergy,  and 
some  other  orders  of  men,  the  same  immunity  in 
this  respect,  as  they  did  to  the  chief  officers  and 


dignitaries  of  the  empire :  and  they  intimate"  also, 
that  this  was  no  new  privilege,  but  what  by  ancient 
custom  they  had  always  enjoyed.  The  same  is  said 
by  Honorius,  that  this  was  an  ancient  privilege  of 
the  church,  conferred  upon  her  by  his  royal  an- 
cestors, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  diminished: 
therefore  he  made  two  laws  particularly  in  behalf" 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  no  extraordinary  oflke 
or  sordid  fiinction  should  be  imposed  upon  him. 
Nor  do  we  ever  find  the  clergy  called  to  bear  any 
such  office  in  the  empire.  For  though  Gothofred, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  foremen tioned  law"  of  Theo- 
dosius, where  several  of  these  offices  are  specified, 
reckons  the  angaria,  and  building  and  repairing  of 
ways  and  bridges,  among  sordid  offices ;  yet  I  have 
showed  before,  that  what  was  exacted  of  the  clergy 
in  reference  to  those  two  things,  was  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  tribute,  and  not  an  office :  and  the  laws 
which  require  the  clergy  to  contribute  toward  them 
say  expressly,"  that  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sordid  offices,  nor  any  duty  to  be  exacted  under 
that  notion. 

As  to  the  other  sort  of  offices,  called 
honareSf  honourable  or  municipal  of- 
fices, which  are  otherwise  termed  cu- 
rial  offices,  because  they  who  bare  them  were  called 
curiales  et  decuriones,  men  of  the  court  or  curia  of 
every  city ;  all  the  clergy,  who  had  no  lands  of  their 
own,  but  lived  upon  the  revenues  and  possessions  of 
the  church,  were  entirely  exempt  from  them ;  be- 
cause the  duties  of  the  church  and  state  were  not 
thought  well  consistent  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  deemed  unreasonable  to  burden  the 
lands  of  the  church  with  the  civil  duties  of  the 
empire.  When  Constantine  was  first  quietly  set- 
tled in  his  government,  immediately  after  the  great 
decennial,  commonly  called  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, he  seems  to  have  granted  a  full  and  un- 
limited immimity  in  this  respect  to  all  the  clergy,  as 
well  those  who  had  lands  or  patrimony  of  their  own, 
as  those  who  lived  wholly  upon  the  revenues  of  thc 
church.  For  thus  he  expresses  himself  in  a  law 
directed  to  Anulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  recorded 
by  Eusebius,  which  bears  date  anno  312,  or  313: 
Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  those  in  your  province, 
who  minister  in  the  catholic  church,  over  which 


*•  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  la  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  24. 
Pretbyteroe,  diacoDos,  tubdiaconot,  exorcistat,  lectores,  ot- 
tiariot  etiam,  etomnes  perinde  qui  primi  sunt,  peraonalium 
muDcram  expertet  esse  priecipiinus.  The  Justinian  Code, 
lib.  1.  Tit  3.  Leg.  6,  has  the  same,  only  instead  of  the 
words,  onmes  qui  primi  sunt,  it  reads  acolythos. 

»  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  772.         »  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

«  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  21. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  10  et  14.  Re. 
p«lUtur  ab  his  exactio  munerum  sordidorum. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  de  Extraord.  et  Sordid.  Muner. 
Leg.  15.  Maximarumculminadignitatum — ab  omnibus  sor- 
didifl  mimeribus  vindicentur.  —  Circa  ecclesias,  rhetores, 
N  2 


atque  grammaticot  erudilionis  utriusque  vetusto  more  du- 
rante, &C. 

*^  Ibid.  Leg.  21  et  22.  Privilegia  venerabllis  ecclesiee, 
que  divi  principes  contulerunt,  imminui  non  oportet :  pro- 
inde  etiam  quae  circa  urbis  Romae  episcopum,  observatio  in* 
temerata  custodiet :  ita  ut  nihil  extraordinarii  munaris  vel 
sordids  functionis  agnoscat. 

•*  Gothofred.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  Leg.  15. 

M  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  3.  de  Itin.  muniendo.  Leg.  6.  Ho- 
nor.  et  Theodos.  jun.  Absit  ut  nos  instructionem  y\m  pub- 
licse,  et  pontium,  stratarumque  operam— inter  sordida  mu- 
nera numeremus,  &c.  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.deSS. 
Ecdes.  Leg.  7.  £|jusdem  Honorii  et  Theodos. 
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Csecilian  presides,  who  are  commonly  called  the 
clergy,  be  exempted"  from  all  public  offices  what- 
soever, that  they  may  not  be  let  or  hindered  in  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  by  any  sacrilegious 
distraction.  Anulinus  has  also  an  epistle  still  ex- 
tant in  St.  Austin,"  written  to  Constantine  not  long 
after,  wherein  he  mentions  this  grant  as  sent  to 
him,  to  be  intimated  to  Caecilian  and  the  catholic 
clergy,  viz.  That  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty they  were  exempt  from  all  manner  of  offices, 
that  they  might  with  due  reverence  attend  Divine 
service.  And  this  epistle  of  Anulinus  is  also  re- 
lated, but  not  so  correctly,  in  the  collation*  of  Car- 
thage. In  this  grant  it  is  very  observable,  that  this 
privilege  was  only  allowed  to  the  catholic  clergy : 
which  made  the  Donatists  very  uneasy,  because 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  same  favour :  and  upon 
this  they  became  tumultuous  and  troublesome  to 
the  catholics,  procuring  the  clergy  in  some  places  to 
be  nominated  to  public  offices,  and  to  be  made  re- 
ceivers of  the  public  revenues,  &c.  But  complaint 
hereof  being  made  to  Constantine,  it  occasioned  the 
publishing  of  a  new  order  in  Africa,  pursuant  to  the 
former,  that  whereas  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church  were**  molest- 
ed by  the  heretical  faction*  and  by  their  procure- 
ment nominated  to  public  offices,  and  made  suscep- 
tors  or  receivers  of  tribute,  in  derogation  of  the 
privileges  w^hich  he  had  formerly  granted  them ;  he 
now  signified  his  pleasure  again,  that  if  the  magis- 
trates found  any  persons  so  aggrieved,  they  should 
substitute  another  in  his  room,  and  take  care  for 
the  future  that  no  such  injuries  should  be  offered 
to  the  men  of  that  profession.  This  law  was  pub- 
lished anno  313,  and  it  is  the  first  of  this  kind  that 
is  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  six  years 
after,  anno  319,  he  put  forth  another,  upon  a  like 
complaint  made  in  Italy,  that  the  clergy  were  called 
away  from  their  proper  function  to  serve  in  public 
offices ;  and  in  this  he  grants  them  the  same**  gene- 
ral immunity  as  before.  So  again*  anno  330,  a  com- 
plaint being  made  against  the  Donatists  in  Numi- 
dia,  that  when  they  could  not  have  their  will  upon 
the  superior  clergy  by  reason  of  the  former  immu- 
nity that  was  granted  them,  they,  notwithstanding. 


forced  the  inferior  clergy  to  bear  offices  in  curia, 
upon  pretence  that  the  exemption  did  not  extend 
to  them :  Constantine,  to  cut  off  all  disputi?,  pub- 
lished another  law,  wherein"  he  particularly  ex- 
empts the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  and 
the  rest,  from  Ijearing  offices  in  curia ;  and  orders, 
that  they  should  enjoy  in  Africa  the  same  perfect 
immunity  as  they  did  in  the  Oriental  churches. 

Now,  this  immunity  was  so  great 
a  privilege,  that  it  not  only  became  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  envy  of  heretics,  but  also  pro-  ScToftr?^::^^!: 
voked  some  catholic  laymen  (who  SStb^ioniSuoibi 
were  possessed  of  estates  qualifying  ofSo.uitS^.*'*' 
them  to  bear  the  offices  of  their  coun- 
try) to  get  a  sort  of  titular  ordination  to  some  of 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  church,  on  purpose  to  en- 
joy this  immunity,  when  yet  they  neither  designed 
to  do  the  duty  of  that  office,  nor  to  arise  to  any 
higher  order  in  the  church.  Which  being  inter- 
preted a  mere  fraudulent  collusion  to  deprive  the 
state  of  fit  men  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  and 
no  ways  benefit  the  church,  it  was  presently  re- 
sented by  Constantine  as  an  abuse,  and  various 
laws  were  made  both  by  him  and  his  successors,  as 
occasion  required,  to  restrain  and  correct  it  Con- 
stantine at  first,  as  I  observed  before,  granted  this 
immunity  indifferently  to  all  the  clergy,  as  well 
possessors  as  not  possessors  of  private  estates,  whom 
he  found  actually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
church  when  he  came  to  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  empire ;  nor  did  he  for  some  years  after  perhaps 
restrain  any  sorts  of  men  from  taking  orders  in  the 
church :  but  when  he  found  this  indulgence  to  the 
church,  by  the  artifice  of  cunning  men,  only  turned 
to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  and  that  rich  men 
sheltered  themselves  under  an  ecclesiastical  title, 
only  to  avoid  the  offices  of  their  country,  he  then 
made  a  law,  that  no  rich  plebeian  who  was  qualified 
by  his  estate  to  serve  in  curia,  and  bear  civil  offices 
in  any  city,  should  become  an  ecclesiastic ;  or  if  he 
did,  he  should  be  liable  from  the  time  that  law  was 
made  to  be  fetched  back  and  returned  in  curiam, 
to  bear  the  offices  of  his  country  as  a  layman. 
What  year  that  law  was  made  is  not  very  certain, 
save  only  that  it  was  before  anno  320,  wheh  a 


''Const.  Ep.  ad  Anulin.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  O^tnrtp 
K\t\pi.KHi  iirovou&'^ti.v  tiw^atTiVy  &ir6  iravrwv  AiraJ^arrKSiv 
tSov  XiiTupyiSav  fiiikofiai  iLkurHpy^rtn  iia<^v\ax^^' 
vai^  &c. 

*  Anulin.  Ep.  ad  Constant,  ap.  Aug.  Ep.  68.  Scripta 
ccBlestia  majestatis  vestrae  accepta  atque  adorata,  Cseciliaoo 
et  his  qui  sub  eodem  agunt,  quique  clerici  appellantur,  de- 
▼otio  parvitatis  meae  insinuare  curavit,  eosdemque  bortata 
est,  ut  unitate  consensu  omnium  facta,  cum  omni  omnino 
munere  indulgentia  migestatis  vestrn  liberati  esse  videantur 
catholici,  custodita  tanctitate  legis,  debiu  reyerentia  Divi- 
nis  rebus  inserviant. 

"  Coilat.  Cartb.  Die  3.  c.  216  et  220. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  I.  Hwretico- 
rum  factione  comperimut  ecclesias  catholics  clericoe  ita 


vexari,  ut  nomiuationibusseu  susceptionibus  aliquibns,  quas 
publicus  mos  exposcit,  contra  indulta  sibi  privilegia,  prs- 
graventur.  Ideoque  placet,  si  quern  tua  gravitas  invenerit 
ita  vexatum,  eidem  alium  subrogari,  et  deinceps  a  supra- 
dictse  religionis  hominibus  hujiismodi  injurias  probiberi. 

*'  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  2.  Qui  divino  cultui  ministeria 
religionis  impendttnt,  id  est,  hi  qui  clerici  appellantur,  ab 
omnibus  omnino  muneribus  excusentur :  ne  sacril^o  livore 
quonindam  a  divinis  obsequiis  avocentur. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Til.  2.  Leg.  7.  Lectorcs  divinorum 
apicum,  et  hypodiaconi,  caeterique  clerici,  qui  per  injuriam 
heereticorum  ad  curiam  devocati  sunt,  absolvantur:  et  de 
caetero  ad  similitudinem  Orientis  minime  ad  curias  devo- 
centur,  sed  immunitate  plenissima  potiantur. 
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second  law  was  made  upon  the  same  subject,  re- 
ferring to  the  first  And  from  this  we  learn  what 
was  the  import  of  both ;  that  it  was  Constantine's 
design  to  put  a  distinction  betwixt  such  of  the 
clergy  as  were  ordained  before  that  first  law,  and 
such  as  were  ordained  afterward;  the  former  he 
exempted  from  civil  offices,  though  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  estates,  but  not  the  latter ;  which  plainly 
appears  from  the  words  of  the  second  law,  which 
are  these :"  Whereas  by  a  former  law  we  ordained, 
that  from  henceforward  no  counsellor,  or  counsel- 
lor's son,  or  any  one  who  by  his  estate  was  suffi- 
ciently qualified  to  bear  public  offices,  should  take 
upon  him  the  name  or  function  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  such  whose  fortune  is  small,  and  they  not  tied 
to  any  civil  offices;  we  are  now  given  to  under- 
stand, that  such  of  the  clergy  who  were  ordained  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  that  law,  are  molested 
upon  that  account:  wherefore  our  command  is, 
that  those  be  discharged  of  all  further  trouble ;  and 
that  such  only  as  entered  themselves  among  the 
clergy  since  the  law  was  made,  with  intention  to 
dectine  public  offices,  shall  be  returned  to  the  ctiria 
and  states  of  their  city,  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices 
of  their  country.  There  is  another  law  of  Constan- 
tine's published  after  this,**  anno  326,  a  year  after 
the  council  of  Nice,  which  speaks  to  the  same  effect, 
and  shows  that  this  was  the  standing  nde  of  the 
latter  part  of  Constantine's  reign,  to  exempt  none 
among  the  clergy,  who  were  qualified  by  estates  of 
their  own,  from  bearing  personally  the  public  offices 
of  the  empire. 

jj^^  ,^  But  however  this  might  be  well  de- 

•  f£K£^bJ*thI  sigp^ed  at  first  by  him  to  prevent  some 
^ISn^fai^TSuie  abuses,  yet  in  process  of  time  it  be- 
cbunrh.  came  very  prejudicial  to  the  church. 

For  by  this  means  sometimes  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, after  they  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
the  church's  service,  were  called  upon  by  litigious 
men  to  bear  civil  offices  inconsistent  with  the  spi- 
ritual, and  thereupon  they  were  forced  to  forsaJte 
their  ecclesiastical  function.    This  was  so  great  an 


inconvenience,  that  it  well  became  the  wisdom  of 
the  following  emperors  to  find  out  some  suitable 
remedy  for  it :  which  they  did  by  new-modifying 
Constantine's  law,  and  abating  something  of  the 
rigour  of  it  For  they  did  not  lay  the  burden  of 
civil  offices  upon  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  but  only 
upon  their  patrimonial  estates,  not  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  in  some  cases  they  excused  those  also. 
Constantius  acquitted  all  bishops  of  this  burden 
both  as  to  their  estates  and  persons ;  for  by  his 
laws*  they  might  keep  their  estates  to  themselves, 
and  neither  be  obliged  to  bear  civil  offices  in  person, 
nor  substitute  any  other  in  their  room.  And  he 
allowed  the  same  privilege  to  presbyters  and  deacons 
and  all  others,  provided  they  were  wdained  by  the 
consent  of  the  civil  court  or  curia,  and  the  general 
request  of  the  people.  But  if  they  were  not  so  or- 
dained, all  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  was  only  to 
part  with  two-thirds  of  their  estate  to  their  children 
or  next  relations,  and  substitute  them  in  their  room : 
or,  in  defect  of  such  relations,  to  give  up  two  parts 
of  their  estate  to  the  curiae  and  retain  the  third  to 
themselves.  Valentinian,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  anno  364,  made  the  laV  a  little  stricter,  that 
such  persons,"*  when  they  were  ordained,  should  give 
all  their  estate  to  one  of  their  relations,  and  substi- 
tute him  as  a  curialis  in  their  room,  or  else  give  it 
up  to  the  curia  itself:  otherwise  they  should  be 
liable  to  be  called  back  to  serve  in  civil  offices  as 
laymen.  But  he  extended  this  obligation  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign ;  for  by 
another  law  made  seven  years  after,  anno  371,  he 
exempted  all  such  as  were  in  the  service  of  the 
church  "  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  though  they 
had  estates  of  their  own  qualifying  them  to  bear 
civil  offices.  Valens  exempted  all  such  as  had  been 
ten  years"  in  the  church's  service;  so  that  if  they 
were  not  called  upon  by  the  civil  courts  within 
that  term,  they  were  for  ever  after  to  be  excused. 
Valentinian  If.  exempted  them,"  provided  they 
put  a  substitute  in  their  room.  Theodosius  ex- 
empted all  that  were  ordained '"  before  the  year  388, 


■•  Cod.  Th,  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  3.  Cum  con- 
stitutio  emissa  praecipiat,  nullum  deinceps  decurionem,  vel 
ex  decurione  priigenitum,  vel  etiam  instructum  idoneis  fa- 
cultatibus,  atque  obeundis  publicis  muneribus  opportunum, 
ad  clerieorum  Domen  obsequiumque  confugerc;  sed  eos— 
qui  fortuna  tenues,  neque  muneribus  civilibus  teneantur 
obstricti :  cngnovimiis  illos  etiam  inquietari,  qui  ante  legis 
promulgationem  clerieorum  se  consortio  sociaverint :  ideo- 
que  prscipiraus,  his  ab  omni  molestia  liberatis,  illoa  qui 
post  legem  latam  obsequia  publica  declinantes,  ad  clerico* 
mm  numerum  confugerunt,  curiae  ordinibusque  restitui,  et 
civilibus  obsequiis  inservire. 

•*  Ibid.  Leg.  6.  8i  inter  civitatem  el  clcricos  super  ali- 
cujus  nomine  dubitetur,  ai  eum  aequitaa  ad  publica  trabat 
munera,  eC  progenie  munic'eps,  vel  patrimoniu  idoneus  dig- 
BO0cetur,  exemptus  clericis  civitati  tradatur :  opulentoa  eaim 
taeculi  lubire  necessitates  oportet,  pauperes  ecclesiarum  di- 
Titiis  sustentari. 

"  Cod.Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurioa.  Leg.  49.    Epis- 


eopum  faeultalea  suas  curiae,  sicut  ante  fueiat  conatitutum, 
niUlua  aiiigat  mancipare,  sed  antiatea  maneat,  nee  facial  sub- 
stantwc  cessionem,  &c. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tft.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  59.  Qui 
partes  eligic  eccleaiae,  aut  in  propinquum  bona  propria  con- 
ferendo  eum  pro  se  faciei  curialem,  aut  facultatibus  curiae 
cedat,  quam  reliquit;  ex  necessitate  revocando  eo  qui  neu- 
tmm  fecit,  cum  clericua  ease  coppisaet,  &c. 

•^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epiac.  Leg.  21.  Qui  ecde- 
aio)  jugeobaequium  deputarunt,  curiis  habeantur  iromunes, 
si  taman  ante  ortum  imperii  nostri  ad  cultum  se  legis  oostrae 
contulisse  const iterit. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  19.  Si  in  consortio  cle- 
ricatiis  decennium  qiiietis  impleverit,  oiim  patrimonia  mo 
habeatur  immunis :  si  vero  intra  finitos  annos  fuerit  a  curia 
revocatus,  cum  substantia  sua  functioniUus  subj^iceat  ci- 
vitatis. 

«•  Cod.  Th.  UK  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Ug.Sa 

^  Ibid.  Leg.  121  et  123. 
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which  was  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign :  and  of  those 
that  were  ordained  afterward  he  only  required  ••* 
the  aforesaid  conditions,  that  they  should  either 
provide  a  proper  substitute,  or  give  up  their  estates 
to  the  court  at  their  ordination.  Which  is  also 
taken  notice  of  by  St  Ambrose  in  his  answer  to 
Symmachus,  where  he  shows*"  how  unreasonable 
it  was  for  him  to  plead  for  the  exemption  of  the 
heathen  priests  in  this  respect,  when  the  laws  did 
not  grant  it  to  the  Christian  clergy  but  upon  such 
conditions.  Arcadius  indeed,  by  the  instigation  of 
Eutropius,  anno  39d,  cancelled  all  these  favourable 
laws,  and  brought  the  clergy  again  to  the  hard  rule 
of  Constantine,  that  if  any  "  of  the  curiales  were  or- 
dained in  the  church,  they  should  by  force  be  re- 
turned to  the  civil  courts  again  in  person,  and  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  those  laws,  which  allowed  them 
to  take  orders,  provided  they  disposed  of  their  estates 
to  proper  substitutes,  who  might  bear  offices  in 
their  stead.  But  this  law  was  but  very  short-Uved ; 
for  Chrysostom  and  some  others  very  justly  declaim- 
ing against  it,  Arcadius  disannulled  it  the  year  fol- 
lowing by  a  new  law,  wherein  *••  he  granted  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  talien  and  ordained  out  of  the 
body  of  the  curicdeSf  the  same  privilege  that  they 
had  under  his  father  Theodosius,  which  was.  That 
all  that  were  ordained  before  the  second  consulship 
of  Theodosius,  anno  388,  should  enjoy  a  perfect  im- 
munity without  any  molestation :  and  such  as  were 
ordained  after  that  term,  if  they  were  of  the  superior 
clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  they  might 
continue  in  the  church's  service,  either  providing  a 
substitute  to  bear  the  offices  of  the  curia  for  them, 
or  giving  up  their  estates  to  the  curia,  as  former  laws 
in  that  case  had  directed.  Only  it  was  required  that 
the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  &c.,  should 
be  returned  to  the  curia  again,  and  obUged  to  bear 
offices  in  person.  And  the  same  was  determined 
by  Theodosius  junior,***  and  Valentinian  III.,'** 
and  Majorian,**'  whose  laws  are  extant  at  the  end  of 
the  Theodosian  Code.  Justinian  also  has  a  Novel 
to  the  same  purpose,  wherein  ***  he  orders  such  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  were  taken  out  of  any  curia, 
to  be  returned  thither  again,  unless  they  had  lived 
fifteen  years  a  monastic  Ufe ;  and  then  they  were  to 
give^three  parts  of  their  patrimony  to  the  curia,  and 
retain  one  for  themselves :  but  he  allowed  bishops 
to  put  in  a  substitute,  and  be  free  from  bearing  civil 


offices  in  person,  as  Julianus  Antecessor"*  in  hii 
Epitome  of  the  Authentics  understands  hinu  Though 
I  confess  there  is  something  to  incline  a  man  to 
think  Justinian  at  first  was  a  little  more  severe  to 
such  bishops,  because  he  revived  that  antiquated 
law  of  Arcadius  ***  in  his  Code.  But  however  this 
be,  upon  the  whole  matter  it  appears,  that  the  Chr»- 
tian  princes  from  first  to  last  always  made  a  wide 
difference  between  the  public  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  was  properly  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
private  estates  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  lands  of 
a  civil  or  secular  tenure ;  for  the  one  the  clergy  were 
obhged  to  no  duty  or  burden  of  civil  offices,  but 
for  the  other  they  were,  and  could  not  be.  excused 
from  them,  but  either  by  parting  with  some  portion 
of  their  estates,  or  providing  proper  substitutes  to 
officiate  for  them.  The  reason  of  which  was,  that 
such  of  the  clergy  were  looked  upon  as  irregularly 
promoted;  it  being  as  much  against  the  roles  c^ 
the  church,  as  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  admit  any  of 
the  curiales  to  an  ecclesiastical  function,  without 
first  giving  satisfaction  to  the  curia  whence  they 
were  taken,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place. 
I  have  been  the  more  curious  in  searching  to  the 
bottom  this  business  about  tribute  and  civil  offices, 
and  given  a  particular  and  distinct  account  of  them 
from  the  grounds  of  the  civil  law,  because  but  few 
men  have  recourse  to  those  foimtains,  whence  this 
matter  is  to  be  cleared ;  and  the  reader  will  scarce 
find  this  subject  handled,  but  either  very  imperfect- 
ly, or  with  some  partiality,  or  some  confusion*  in 
modem  authors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OP  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CLERGT. 


The  next  thing  that  comes  in  order 

to  be  considered,  is  the  maintenance     scrmi  w^j*  or 

,  .  Tm_  •  •!!    providing  a  fund  Ipc 

of  the  ancient  cleri?y.     Where  it  will  the  maintonaoce  of 

...  ,         th«ckTfy.      Kb? 

be  proper  first  to  inquire  into  the  J^S*^5Si'*' 
ways  and  methods  that  were  taken  for 
raising  of  funds  for  their  subsistence.    And  here,  to 
set  aside  a  little  the  consideration  of  tithes,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  we  find  other 


»•>  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  l.de  Decurion.  Leg.  104  et  115. 

••■  Ambros.  cont.  Symmach. 

M"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  3.  Decuriones  manu  mox  injecta  revocentur:  quibus 
ulterius  legem  prodesse  non  patimur,  quee  cesfione  patri- 
monii subsecuta,  decuriones  esse  clcricos  non  yetabat. 

»«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  163.  Si  qui 
ex  secundo  divi  patris  nostri  consulatu  curiam  relinquentes, 
clericorum  se  consortio  manciparunt,  si  jam  episcopi,  vel 
presbytcri,  vel  diaconi  esse  meruerunt,  in  sacris  quidem  et 
aecretioribus  Dei  mysteriis  perseverenl^sed  aut  substitutum 
pro  te  curie  offerre  cogantur,  aut  juxta  legem  dudum  latum 


tradant  curiae  facultates.  Residui  omnes,  lectores,  subdiaco- 
ni,  Tel  hi  clerici  quibus  clericorum  privilegia  non  debeutur, 
debitis  mox  patriae  muneribus  prsesententur. 

>»  Theod.  Novel.  26  et  38.  ^  Valentin.  Novel.  12. 

»•'  Mcgorian.  Novel.  1. 

***  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  15.  E.t.  Epitom.  Julian.  Antecessi. 

»••  Vid.  Julian.  Epit.  Novel.  123.  c.  4.  post  Leg.  .38.  Cod. 
de  Episc.  Episcopalis  ordo  liberat  a  fortuna  servili,  sed 
non  a  curiali  sive  officiali ;  nam  et  post  ordinationem  durat ; 
ita  ut  per  subjectam  vel  interpositam  personam  officium  ad- 
impleatur,  &c. 

"•  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  12. 
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ways,  by  which  in  ancient  times  a  decent  provision 
was  made  for  them.  As,  first,  by  the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  people,  of  which  some  learned  per- 
sons think  there  were  two  sorts;  1.  The  weekly  or 
daily  oblations  that  were  made  at  the  altar ;  2.  The 
monthly  oblations  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury 
of  the  chureh.  The  first  sort  of  oblations  were  such 
as  every  rich  and  able  conununicant  made  at  his 
coming  to  partake  of  the  eucharist;  where  they 
ofiered  not  only  bread  and  wine,  out  of  which  the 
eucharist  was  taken,  but  also  other  necessaries,  and 
sometimes  sums  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  chureh  and  relief  of  the  poor.  As  is  evident 
from  those  words  of  St  Jerom  in  his  Comments 
upon  Ezekiel,*  where  he  tells  us,  that  thieves  and 
oppressors  made  their  oblations  among  others,  out 
of  their  ill-gotten  goods,  that  they  might  glory  in 
their  wickedness,  while  the  deacon  in  the  church 
publicly  recited  the  names  of  those  that  offered: 
Such  a  one  offers  so  much,  such  a  one  hath  pro- 
mised so  much :  and  so  they  please  themselves  with 
the  applause  of  the  people,  while  their  own  con- 
science lashes  and  torments  them.  Those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons'  speak  also  of  the  oblation 
of  fruits,  and  fowls,  and  beasts,  but  order  such  to 
be  sent  home  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  who 
were  to  divide  them  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy. 

Another  sort  of  oblations  were  made 
xSr^titn  monthly,  when  it  was  usual  for  per- 
"'"*°'*^*  sons  that  were  able  and  willing,  to 
give  as  they  thought  fit  something  to  the  ark  or 
treasury  of  ihe  church.  Which  sort  of  collation  is 
particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Tertullian,"  who  says, 
it  was  made  menttrtia  die,  once  a  month,  or  when 
every  one  pleased,  and  as  they  pleased ;  for  no  man 
was  compelled  to  it :  it  was  not  any  stated  sum,  but 
a  voluntary  oblation.  Baronius*  thinks  this  ark  or 
treasury  was  called  the  corhan  of  the  church,  be- 
cause Cyprian*  uses  that  word  when  he  speaks  of 
the  offerings  of  the  people;  rebuking  a  rich  and 
wealthy  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the  eu- 
charist without  any  regard  to  the  corhan,  and  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  supper  without  any  sacrifice  of 
her  own.    Others*  conceive,  that  corhan  is  not  a 


name  for  the  treasury,  but  signifies  the  gift  or  obla- 
tion itself;  and  that  Cyprian  so  uses  it,  making  it 
the  same  with  the  sacrifices  or  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  evangelist.  Matt  xxviL  6,  seems  ra- 
ther to  favour  the  opinion  of  Baronius :  for  when 
he  says  the  chief  priests  did  not  think  it  lawful  to 
put  Judas  his  money  tic  ritv  Kopjiavav,  it  is  evident, 
he  there  by  corhan  means  the  treasury,  as  most 
translators  render  it 

But  however  this  be,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  hence  came  the  custom  of    w^^m  \um 
dividing  these  oblations  once  a  month  mL^y  diinsioS 

amonc  the  clcraVa 

among  the  clergy.    For  as  Tertullian  , 

speaks  of  a  monthly  collation,  so  Cyprian  frequent- 
ly mentions'  a  monthly  division,  in  which  the  pres- 
byters had  their  shares  by  equal  portions,  and  other 
orders  after  the  same  manner.  Whence  the  clergy 
are  also  styled  in  his  language,'  sportulantesfratreSf 
partakers  of  the  distribution ;  and  what  we  now 
call,  nupensto  a  heneficio,  is  in  his  style,'  suspenno  a 
divisione  mensuma,  suspension  from  the  monthly 
division.  Which  plainly  impUes,  that  this  sort  of 
church  revenues  was  usually  divided  once  a  month 
among  the  clergy.  And  perhaps  in  conformity  to 
this  custom  it  was,  that  the  Theodotian  heretics 
having  persuaded  one  Natahus,  a  confessor,  to  be 
ordained  a  bishop  among  them,  promised  him  a 
monthly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  denarii, 
fAtlvtaia  Svvapta  Uarbv  irtvrriicovra,  BS  Eusebius  words 
it,"  referring  to  the  usual  way  of  distribution  once 
a  month  among  the  clergy. 

Another  sort  of  revenues  which  the 
clergy  enjoyed,  were  such  as  arose  an-     vtj,  other  rv^t 
nually  from  the  lands  and  possessions  ib!uLtSu3oomt»- 

tioiM  of  tnc  chureli. 

which  were  given  to  the  church. 
These,  indeed,  at  first  were  but  small,  by  reason  of 
the  continual  vexations  and  persecutions  which  the 
chureh  underwent  for  the  three  first  ages,  when 
immovable  goods  were  always  most  exposed  to 
danger.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome 
therefore  never  to  keep  any  immovable  possessions, 
no,  not  for  many  ages,  if  we  may  credit  Theodorus 
Lector,"  who  speaks  of  it  as  customary  in  his  own 
time,  anno  520.  But  if  any  such  were  given  to  the 
chureh,  they  immediately  sold  them,  and  divided 


>  HieroD.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.  Multos  coDspici- 
mus,  qui  opprimunt  per  potentiam,  vel  furta  committunt,  ut 
de  multis  parva  pauperibus  tribuant,  et  iu  suis  sceleribus 
glorientur,  publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclcsia  recitet  offerentium 
nomina:  tan  turn  offert  ille,  tantum  ille  poll  icitus  est;  pla- 
centque  sibi  ad  plausum  populi,  torquente  conscientia. 

<  Canon.  A  post.  c.  3, 4,  5. 

■  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  39.  Si  quod  areas  genus  est,  non  de  or- 
dinaria  tumma,  quasi  redemptse  religionis  congregatur: 
modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die,  vel  quum  velit, 
et  ti  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit:  nam  nemo 
compellitur,  sed  sponte  confert. 

«  Baron,  an.  44.  n.  69. 

*  Cypr.  de  Oper.  et  Eleemos.  p.  203.     Locuples  et  dives 


es,  et  Dominicum  celebrarete  credis,  quae  corbonam  omnino 
non  respicis;  quas  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis;  qua 
partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis? 

*  Basnag.  Exercit.  in  Baron,  p.  597. 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  Ut  et  sportulis  iisdem  cum  pret- 
byteris  honorentur,  et  divisiones  mensumas  lequatis  quanti- 
tatibus  partiantur. 

*  Id.  Ep.  66.  al.  1.  Sportulantes  firatres,  tanquam  deci- 
mas  ex  fructibus  accipientes. 

*  Id.  Ep.  28.  al.  34.  Interim  se  a  divisione  mensurna 
tantum  contineant,  &c. 

»•  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 

"  Theodor.  Lect.  CoUecUn.  lib.  2.  p.  567.  'E^tn  if  iic- 
K\fi<rta  T^v  'Pci0/Af|s  iKlmiTa  fi^  Kpanlv  Slxata,  &c. 
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the  price  into  three  parts,  giving  one  to  the  church, 
anodier  to  the  hishop,  and  the  third  to  the  rest  of 
the  clergy.  And  Valesius  finds  no  exception  to  this 
till  near  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  But  if  this 
was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  was  a 
very  singular  one.  For  other  churches  had  their 
immovables,  both  houses  and  lands,  even  in  the 
times  of  persecution :  as  appears  from  the  edicts  of 
Maximinus,  wherein  he  revoked  his  former  decrees 
that  had  raised  the  persecution,  and  in  these  latter 
edicts  granted  the  Christians  liberty  not  only  to  re- 
build their  churches,  but  also  ordered,  that  if  any 
houses  or  lands  belonging  to  them  had  been  confis- 
cated, or  sold,  or  given  away,"  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  them  again.  That  this  was  meant  of 
houses  and  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  as  well 
as  private  Christians,  is  evident  from  the  decree  of 
Constantine  and  Licinius  published  the  same  year, 
anno  313.  Wherein  they  give  orders,  that  whereas 
the  Christians  were  known  to  have  not  only  places 
of  assembly,  but  also  other  places  belonging  not  to 
any  private  man,  but  to  the  whole  body,  all  such 
places"  should  be  restored  to  the  body  and  to  every 
particular  assembly  among  them.  Which  is  re- 
peated again  in  Constan tine's  letter  to  Anulinus,^* 
and  other  public  acts  of  his  recorded  by  Eusebius" 
in  his  Life,  where  he  makes  mention  of  houses,  gar- 
dens, lands,  and  other  possessions  belonging  to  the 
church,  of  which  she  had  been  plundered  and  de- 
spoiled in  the  late  persecutions.  These  are  undeni- 
able evidences,  that  some  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  were  anciently  raised  from  houses  and 
lands  settled  upon  the  church,  even  before  any 
Christian  emperors  could  give  encouragement  to 
them. 

But  when  Constantine  was  quietly 
TbcM  yen  much  scttlcd  upou  thc  throuc,  the  church 

ftogmented  bv  tb«  *'         . 

uws  of  coiuun-  revenues  received  great  augmentations 
in  this  kind.  For  he  enacted  a  law 
at  Rome,  which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,** 
that  any  one  whatsoever  should  have  Uberty  at  his 
death  to  bequeath  by  will  what  part  of  his  goods  he 
pleased  to  the  holy  catholic  church.  By  which 
means,  the  liberality  of  pious  persons  was  very 
much  encouraged,  and  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  standing  revenues  of  the  church.  Therefore 
Baronius  is  very  injurious"  to  the  memory  of  Con- 


stantine, and  justly  corrected  by  Gothofred**  and 
Mr.  Pagi**  for  it,  in  that  he  insinuates  as  if  Con- 
stantine had  relapsed  toward  heathenism  at  this 
very  time,  anno  321,  when  he  published  this  law  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  church. 

Others  are  no  less  injurious  to  some  g^^  ^ 
of  his  successors,  when  they  represent  coSJIII^I'.TIIi'S 
them  as  injurious  to  the  church,  in  SSfnlrii^^ 
forbidding  widows  and  orphans  to  ••  *^*  ""*^«- 
leave  any  legacies  to  the  church.  Baronius  cannot 
help  complaining  also  upon  this  point,  though  he 
contradicts  himself  about  it.  For  in  one  place"  he 
says,  the  foresaid  law  of  Constantine  did  so  aug- 
ment the  church's  wealth,  that  the  following  em- 
perors began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  it,  that 
it  would  turn  to  the  detriment  and  poverty  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  therefore  they  made  laws  to 
restrain  the  faithful  from  being  so  profuse  in  their 
donations  to  the  church.  Yet  when  he  comes  to 
speak  particularly  of  those  laws,  he  owns  they  were 
not  designed**  against  the  church,  but  only  to  cor- 
rect the  scandalous  practices  of  some  sordid  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  who  being  of  an  avaricious  and 
parasitical  temper,  made  a  gain  of  godliness,  and 
under  pretence  of  religion,  so  screwed  themselves 
into  the  favour  and  affections  of  some  rich  widows 
and  orphans,  that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to  leave 
them  great  legacies,  and  sometimes  their  whole 
estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  heirs  and  next 
relations.  Which  was  so  dishonest  and  unbecoming 
a  practice  in  such  persons,  that  Valentinian  made 
a  law  to  prevent  it;  decreeing,  that**  no  ecclesi- 
astics, or  any  that  professed  the  monastic  life,  should 
frequent  the  houses  of  widows  or  orphans ;  nor  be 
qualified  to  receive  any  gift  or  legacy  from  the  do- 
nation or  last  will  of  any  such  persons.  Which 
law,  as  Gothofred"  rightly  observes,  did  not  pro- 
hibit them  from  leaving  any  thing  to  the  church ; 
though  some  learned  men  so  misunderstand  it ;  but 
only  tended  to  correct  this  unworthy  practice  of 
some  particular  persons,  which  is  equally  complain- 
ed of  by  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church.  St 
Ambrose,  and  St  Jerom,  and  others  mention  this 
law,  but  they  do  not  at  all  inveigh  against  it,  but 
against  those  vices  that  occasioned  it  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  law,  says  St.  Jerom,"  but  am  grieved 
that  we  should  deserve  such  a  law ;  that  when  idol- 


w  Eiweb.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  »  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5. 

"  CoDstapt.  Ep.  ad  Anulin.  ap.  Euseb.  ibid. 

>»  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  2.  c.37  ct  39. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  4.  It.  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  Leg.  1.  Hal>eat 
unusquisque  licentiam  sanctissimo  catholico  venerabilique 
concilio,  decedens  bunorum  quod  optaverit  relinquere. 

>'  Baron,  an.  321.  n.  la 

»  Gothofred.  Com.  m  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Paga- 
&is,  Leg.  1. 

**  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  321.  n.  4  et  5. 

»  Baron,  an.  321.  n.  17. 


**  Baron,  an.  371.  t.  4.  p.  270.  Qua  quidem  sanctioue 
nequaquam  prohibentur  ecclesin  haereditates  accipere  vel 
legata,  sed  ecclesiastics  persons,  sive  clcrici,  sive  monachi. 
— ut  plane  intelligas  hosce  nebulones,  tanquam  harpyas 
quasdam  inhiantes  matronarum  divitiis,  &c. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20.  Ecdesi- 
astici,  vel  qui  continentium  se  volunt  nomine  uuncupari, 
viduarum  aut  pupillarum  domos  non  adeabt — Censemus 
etiam,  ut  memorati  nihil  de  ejus  mulieris  liberalitate  qua- 
cunque  vel  extremo  judicio  possint  adipisci. 

"  Gothofred.  in  loc. 

'*  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.   Sacerdotes,  dicere  pudet. 
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priests,  and  stage-players,  and  carters,  and  harlots 
may  inherit,  only  clerks  and  monks  are  prohibited ; 
and  that  not  by  persecuting  emperors,  but  Christian 
princes.  He  adds,  that  it  was  a  very  prudent  cau- 
tion in  the  law,  but  yet  it  did  not  restrain  the  ava- 
rice of  such  persons,  who  found  out  an  artifice  to 
elude  the  law,  per  fdei-commiasa^  by  getting  others 
to  receive  in  trust  for  them.  Which  shows  us  the 
sense  St.  Jerom  had  of  this  matter,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  emperors  were  injurious  to  the  church  in 
making  such  a  law,  but  those  persons  were  only  to 
be  blamed,  whose  avarice  and  sordid  flatteries  com- 
pelled them  to  make  it  And  any  one  that  will 
consult  St  Ambrose,"  or  the  author  under  his 
name,"  will  find  that  they  give  the  same  account  of 
it  Theodosius  indeed  some  years  after  made  a  law, 
relating  particularly  to  such  deaconesses  of  the 
church  as  were  of  noble  families,  that  they  should 
not"  dispose  of  their  jewels,  or  plate,  or  furniture, 
or  any  other  such  things  as  were  the  ancient  marks 
of  honour  in  their  families,  under  pretence  of  re- 
ligion, while  they  lived ;  nor  make  any  church,  or 
clerk,  or  poor,  their  heirs  when  they  died.  But  as 
this  law  was  made  upon  some  particular  reasons  of 
state,  so  it  did  no  harm  to  the  church ;  for  within 
two  months  the  same  emperor  recalled  "  it  by  a  con- 
trary law,  which  granted  liberty  to  such  deacon- 
esses to  dispose  of  their  goods  in  their  life-time  to 
any  church  or  clerk  *  whatsoever.  And  Marcian 
made  the  law  a  little  more  extensive,  allowing" 
deaconesses  and  all  other  religious  women,  to  dis- 
pose of  any  part  of  their  estate,  by  will  or  codicil, 
to  any  church,  or  oratory,  or  clerk,  or  monk,  or  poor 
whatsoever.  Which  law  Justinian  also  confirmed 
and  inserted  it  into  his  Code."  So  that  Constantine's 
law  continued  always  in  its  full  force,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding princes  did  not  derogate  from  the  privilege 
which  he  had  granted  the  church  in  this  respect,  for 
fear  (as  Baronius  pretends)  lest  the  liberality  of  the 
subject  to  the  church  should  impoverish  the  com- 
monwealth. Men  were  very  liberal  indeed  in  their 
gifts  and  donations  to  the  church  in  this  age,  but 
yet  not  so  profuse  as  to  need  statutes  of  mortmain 
to  restrain  them. 

sccLT.  For  besides  the  liberality  of  the 

pwtoJchuTch «••-  subjects,  the  emperors  in  these  ages 


found  it  necessary  to  make  the  clergy  nmmrtimAbttaam 

-     ,  ,1.  ■nc«outof£h#«». 

an  allowance  out  of  the  pubhc  reve-  p*"*^*  «ch«iiiet. 
nues  of  the  empire ;  which  was  another  way  of 
providing  a  maintenance  for  them.  Constantine 
both  gave  the  clergy  particular  largesses,  as  their 
occasions  required,  and  also  settled  upon  them  a 
standing  allowance  out  of  the  exchequer.  In  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Ceecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  re- 
corded by  Eusebius,"  he  acquaints  Caecilian  with 
his  orders  which  he  had  given  to  Ursus,  his  general 
receiver  in  Africa,  to  pay  him  three  thousand  |m2^, 
Tpi9xi>^HQ  ^XXfiCt  to  be  divided  at  his  discretion 
among  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia,  and  the  two  Mauritanias.  And  if  this  sum 
would  not  answer  all  their  present  necessities,  he 
gave  him  further  orders  to  demand  of  his  procurator 
Heraclides  whatever  he  desired  more.  I  need  not 
stand  here  to  inquire  critically  what  this  sum  of 
three  thousand  poUes  was,  (though  it  may  be  com- 
puted above  twenty  thousand  pounds,)  since  Con- 
stantine gave  the  bishop  unlimited  orders,  to  de- 
mand as  much  as  the  needs  of  the  clergy  should 
require.  But  he  not  only  supplied  their  present 
necessities,  but  also  gave  orders  for  a  standing  al- 
lowance to  be  made  them  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
For  Theodoret"  and  Sozomen"  say,  he  made  a  law 
requiring  the  chief  magistrates  in  every  province  to 
grant  the  clergy,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of  the 
church,  an  annual  allowance  of  com,  Iriifna  ctnipima, 
out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city.  And  thus  it 
continued  to  the  time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the 
whole  allowance.  But  Jovian  restored  it  again  in 
some  measure,  granting  them  a  third  part  of  the 
former  allowance  only,  because  at  that  time  the 
pubhc  income  was  very  low,  by  reason  of  a  severe 
famine ;  but  he  promised  them  the  whole,  so  soon 
as  the  famine  was  ended,  and  the  public  storehouses 
were  better  replenished.  But  either  Jovian's  death 
prevented  his  design,  or  the  necessities  of  the  clergy 
did  not  afterward  require  it.  For  though  Sozomen 
seems  to  say  the  whole  was  restored;  yet  Theo- 
doret,  who  is  more  accurate,  afllrms,  that  it  was 
only  TfHTfifAhptov,  a  third  part;  and  that  so  it  con- 
tinued to  his  own  times.  In  this  sense  therefore 
we  are  to  understand  that  law  of  the  emperor 
Marcian,  which   Justinian  has    inserted  into  his 


idolnniin,  mimi,  et  aurigae,  et  scorta  hsereditates  capiunt; 
solis  clericis  et  monachis  prohibetur :  et  prohibetur  non  a 
persecutonbus,  led  a  principibus  Christianis.  Nee  de  lege 
conqueror,  ted  doleo  cur  meruimus  hauc  legem,  &c. 

»  Ambros.  Ep.  31.  ad  Valentin,  p.  145. 

*  Idem,  Homil.  7. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epi«c.  Leg.  27.  Nihil  de 
monilibus  et  supellectili,  nihil  de  auro,  argento,  csterisque 
clarae  domus  insignibus,  sub  religionin  defensione  consumat. 
— Ac  si  quando  diem  obierit,  nullam  ecclesiam,  nullum 
dericum,  nullum  pauperem  scribal  haeredes,  &c. 

^  Ibid.  Leg.  28.  Legem,  quae  diaconissis  vel  viduis  nuper 
est  promulgata,  ne  quit  videlicet  clericus,  neve  sub  ecclesiae 
nomine,  mancipia,  pmdam,  velut  infirmi  scxus  despoliator, 


et  remotis  adfinibus  et  propinquis,  ipse  sub  praetextu  catho- 
licDB  disciplinoB  se  ageret  viventis  haereclem,  eatenus  ani- 
madvertat  esse  revocatam. 

^  Marcian.  Novel.  5.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Generali  lege 
sancimus,  sive  vidua,  sive  diaconissa,  sive  virgo  Deo  dicata, 
vel  sanctimonialis  mulier,  sive  quocunque  alio  nomine  re- 
ligiosi  honoris  vel  dignitatis  fnmina  nuncupetur,  testamento 
vel  codicillo  suo — ecclesioe,  vel  martyrio,  vel  clerico,  vel 
monacho,  vel  pauperibus  aliquid  vel  ex  integro  vel  ex  parte, 
in  quacunque  re  vel  specie  credidit  reUnquendum,  id  modit 
omnibus  ratum  firmumque  constet. 

»  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccl  Leg.  13. 

««  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  6.  «  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

"  Sosomen,  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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Code,*'  decreeing,  that  the  salaries  which  had  been 
always  given  to  the  churches  in  divers  sorts  of  grain 
out  of  the  public  treasures,  should  be  allowed  them, 
without  any  diminution.  This  did  not  entitle  them 
to  the  whole  allowance  first  made  them  by  Constan- 
tine,  (as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  ge- 
neral words  of  the  law,)  but  only  to  the  third  part, 
which  had  been  the  customary  allowance  fit)m  the 
time  of  Jovian. 

Another  way  by  which  some  small 

4thl^%•^•tatet  addition  was  made  to  the  revenues  of 

hmon  Syinf  tSth-'  thc  church,  was  from  a  law  of  Con- 

cLi2^^"^  ^  stantme  mentioned  by  Eusebius"  m 


his  Life,  where  he  tells  us,  that  as  he 
ordered  all  the  estates  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
and  whoever  had  suffered  in  time  of  persecution,  to 
be  restored  to  their  next  relations ;  so  if  any  of  them 
died  without  relations,  the  church  should  become 
their  heir,  and  in  every  place  where  they  lived,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  inheritance. 

g^  ,  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 

•r'd2i^n'd*iS  m.  made  such  another  law  in  re- 
Sy^ituiffa  !^  ference  to  the  temporal  possessions  of 


the  clergy :  That  if  any  presbyter,  or 
deacon,"  or  deaconess,  or  subdeacon,  or  other  clerk, 
or  any  man  or  woman  professing  a  monastic  life, 
died  without  will  and  without  heirs,  the  estates  and 
goods  they  were  possessed  of  should  fall  to  the 
church  or  monastery  to  which  they  belonged,  un- 
less they  were  antecedently  tied  to  some  civil  ser- 
vice. This  implies  that  the  clergy  were  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own  temporal  estates  as  they 
pleased ;  and  they  fell  to  the  church  only  in  case 
they  died  intestate.  But  the  council  of  Agde,  in 
France,  under  Alaric  the  Goth,  anno  506,  went  a 
little  further,  and  decreed,  that  every  bishop,"  who 
had  no  children  or  nephews,  should  make  the 
church  his  heir,  and  no  other :  as  Caranza's  edition, 
and  Gratian,  and  some  others,  read  it.  And  the 
council  of  Seville"  made  a  like  decree  for  the 
Spanish  churches;  upon  which  Caranza"  makes 
this  remark.  That  the  canon  was  fit  to  be  renewed 
in  council,  that  the  church  should  be  the  bishop's 
heir,  and  not  the  pope.  And  that  it  was  against  the 
mind  of  those  fathers,  that  bishops  should  set  up 
primogenituves,  or  enrich  their  kindred  out  of  the 


revenues  of  the  church.  Which  reflection,  among 
other  things,  might  perhaps  contribute  towards  his 
being  brought  into  the  Spanish  inquisition,  though 
he  was  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  after  which  he  un- 
derwent a  ten  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
had  sdme  of  his  books  prohibited  in  the  Roman 
Index,  of  which  Spondanus,^  in  his  Annals,  will 
give  the  reader  a  further  account.  But  I  return  to 
the  primitive  church. 

Where  we  may  observe  another  ad- 
dition made  to  the  revenues  of  the     «iMy,  H«uh«» 

temples  and  their 

clergy,  by  the  donation  of  heathen  J^^rthTSSS! 
temples,  and  sometimes  the  revenues 
that  were  settled  upon  them.  For  though  the 
greatest  part  of  these  went  commonly  to  the  em- 
peror's coffers,  or  to  favourites  that  begged  them, 
upon  the  demolishing  of  the  tepiples ;  as  appears 
from  the  laws  of  Honorius**  and  Gratian,  and 
several  others  in  the  Theodosian  Code;  yet  some 
of  them  were  given  to  the  church :  for  Honorius* 
takes  notice  of  several  orders  and  decrees  of  his 
own,  whereby  such  settlements  had  been  made  up- 
on the  church,  which  were  to  continue  the  church's 
property  and  patrimony  for  ever.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable some  other  emperors  might  convert  the  re- 
venues of  the  temples  to  the  same  use.  At  least 
the  fabrics  themselves,  and  the  silver  and  golden 
statues  that  were  in  them,  were  sometimes  so  dis- 
posed of.  For  Sozomen"  say's,  the  ^iOpiov,  or  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Alexandria,  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Constantius.  An\i  we  learn  from  Socrates,**  that 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  the  statues  of  Serapis, 
and  many  other  idols  at  Alexandria,  were  melted 
down  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  the  emperor  giving 
orders  that  the  gods  should  help  to  maintain  the 
poor. 

Honorius  made  a  like  decree,  anno  seetu. 
412,  in  reference  to  all  the  revenues  wtiSI^'ciSrSSciS 
belonging  to  heretical  conventicles,  •*^^^^*^^^ 
that  both  the  churches  or  conventicles  themselves, 
and  all  the  lands**  that  were  settled  upon  them, 
should  be  forfeited,  and  become  the  possession  and 
property  of  the  catholic  church,  as  by  former  de- 
crees he  had  appointed.  And  I  suppose  it  was  by 
virtue  of  these  laws,  that  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, shut  up  all  the  Novatian  churches,  and  seized 


•«  Cod.  Justin.^ib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  SS.  Eccle«.  Leg.  12.  Sa- 
laria  quae  sacrosanctis  ecclesiis  in  diversis  speciebus  de  pub- 
lico bactenus  ministrata  sunt,  jubemus  nunc  quoque  incon- 
cuflsa,  et  a  nullo  prorsus  imminuta  praBStari. 

»  Eu«eb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  2.  c.  36. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  5.  Tit.  3.  de  Bonis  Clericor.  Leg.  1.  Cod. 
Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20. 

"*  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  24.  al.  33.  ap.  Gratian.  Caus.  12.  qu. 
2.  c.  34.  Episcopus  qui  filios  aut  nepotes  non  habuerit,  alium 
quam  ecclesiam  non  relinquat  heeredem. 

**  Cone.  Hispalcns.  I.e.  1. 

"  Caranz.  in  loc.  Hie  canon  erat  renovaudus  in  coneilio, 
ttt  hse'res  defuncti  episcopi  esset  ecdetia,  non  tmmen  papa. 


Seeimdo  alienum  est  a  sententia  horum  patnim  licere  epis- 
copo  instituere  primogenituras,  vel  locupletare  consan- 
guineos. 

««  Spondan.  Annal.  Eccl.  an.  1559.  n.  29. 

«'  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  10.  de  Paganis,  Leg.  19  et  20. 

**  Ibid.  Leg.  20.  Ea  autem  quae  miiltiplicibus  constitutis 
ad  venerabilem  ecclesiam  voluimus  pertinere,  Christiana  sibi 
merito  religio  vindicavit,  id  est,  vindicabit. 

"  Soiom.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  **  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Hacret.  Leg.  52.  Ecclesiis 
eorum  vel  conventiculis,  praediisque,  siqua  in  eonim  ec- 
clesias  hmreticorum  largitas  prava  coutulit,  proprietati  po- 
testatique  catholicee,  sicut  jamdudum  statuimus,  vindicatis. 
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lU  their  revenues,  and  deprived  Theonas,  their 
),  of  his  substance ;  though  Socrates,^  in  tell- 
le  story,  represents  the  matter  a  little  more 
dusly,  as  if  Cyril  had  done  aU  this  by  his  own 
e  usurped  authority   and  arbitrary  power: 

will  hardly  gaim  credit  with  any  one  that 
iers,  that  those  laws  of  Honorius  were  pub- 

before  Cyril  came  to  the  episcopal  throne, 

was  not  till  the  year  412,  when  those  laws 
■e-cnforced  by  the  imperial  power. 

While  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will 

■fa*  muim  not  be  improper  to  observe  further, 

Mobj^  that,  by   Justinian's  laws,*'  if  any 

clergymen  or  monks,  who  were  pos- 

of  temporal  estates,  forsook  their  church  or 
itery,  and  turned  seculars  again,  all  their  sub- 
!  was  forfeited  to  the  church  or  monastery  to 

they  belonged.  These  were  the  several  me- 
that  were  anciently  taken  for  augmenting  and 
ving  the  revenues  of  the  church,  besides  those 
t-fruits  and  tithes,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  as  these 
^bic  methods  were  generally  reputed  legal 
^S^Sf-  and  allowable,  so  there  were  some 
i!^  other  as  generally  disallowed  and  con- 
chureh  demned.  Particularly  we  find  in  St 
Austin's  time,  that  it  was  become  a 
Q  the  African  church,  to  receive  no  estates 
rere  given  to  the  church  to  the  great  detri- 
oind  prejudice  of  the  common  rights  of  any 
.  As  if  a  father  disinherited  his  children  to 
the  church  his  heir,  in  that  case  no  bishop 

receive  his  donation.  Possidius  tells**  us 
istin  refused  some  estates  so  given,  because 
»ught  it  more  just  and  equal,  that  they  should 
ssessed  by  the  children,  or  parents,  or  next 
d  of  the  deceased  persons.  And  that  he  did 
evident  from  his  own  words  in  his  discourse 
a  Clericorum,**  where  he  says  he  had  return- 
estate  to  a  son,  which  an  angry  father  at  his 
had  taken  from  him :  and  he  thought  he  did 
1  it ;  professing  for  his  own  part,  that  if  any 
erited  his  son,  to  make  the  church  his  heir, 
>uld  seek  some  one  else  to  receive  his  donation, 
)t  Austin ;  and  he  hoped  by  the  grace  of  God 
would  be  none  that  would  receive  it.     He 


adds  in  the  same  place  a  very  remarkable  and  laud- 
able instance  of  great  generosity  and  equity  in  Au- 
reUus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  a  case  of  the  like  na- 
ture. A  certain  man*^  having  no  children,  nor 
hopes  of  any,  gave  away  his  whole  estate  to  the 
church,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  use  of  it  for 
life.  Now  it  happened  afterwards,  that  he  had 
children  bom  to  him;  upon  which  the  bishop 
generously  returned  him  his  estate,  when  he  did 
not  at  all  expect  it  The  bishop  indeed,  says  St 
Austin,  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  kept  it,  aedjure 
fori,  non  jure  poU,  only  by  the  laws  of  man,  but 
not  by  the  laws  of  Heaven.  And  therefore  he 
thought  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to  return  it 
This  shows  how  tender  they  were  of  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  church  by  any  methods  that 
might  be  thought  unequitable,  or  such  as  were  not 
reputable,  honest,  or  of  good  report ;  herein  observ* 
ing  the  apostle's  rule,  to  let  their  moderation,  rl 
imtiKiQf  their  equity,  be  known  to  all  men ;  not  do- 
ing any  hard  thing  for  lucre's  sake,  nor  taking  ad- 
vantages by  rigour  of  law,  when  conscience  and 
charity  were  against  them. 

To  avoid  scandal  also,  and  to  pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  ^JIS^J^J^^Jll^JJ: 
men,  they  forbade  any  thing  to  be  de-  |SSl"ff  .t'chSS". 
manded  for  administering  the  sacra-  ?hu^"n'S5?ni2 
ments  of  the  church.  The  councU  of  "**"'  '^^^  '^' 
Eliberis  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  customary 
with  some  persons  at  their  baptism  to  cast  money 
into  a  bason,  by  way  of  gratuity  to  the  minister ; 
but  even  this  is  there  forbidden  by  the  canon,  lest 
the  priest**  should  seem  to  sell  what  he  freely  re- 
ceived. Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple might  not  ofier,  the  priest  might  much  less 
exact  or  demand  any  thing  for  administering  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  In  other  churches  a  volun- 
tary oblation  was  allowed  of,  from  persons  that 
were  able  and  willing  to  make  it ;  but  all  exactions 
of  that  nature  from  the  poor  were  still  prohibited,  for 
fear  of  discouraging  them  from  offering  themselves 
or  their  children  to  baptism.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Gelasius,  as  we  learn 
from  his  epistles  ;*'  and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  takes  occasion  to 
answer  this  objection  which  poor  men  made  against 


crat.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 

d.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  53.     Si  illi 
eria  aut  ecclesias  relinquant,  atque  mundani  fiant ; 
pBorum  jus  ad  monasterium  aut  ecclesiam  pertinet. 
ovel.  5.  c.  4  et  6.    It.  NoTel.  123.  c.  42. 
ssid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24. 

g.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  520.  Quando 
filio,  quod  iratus  pater  moriens  abstulit,  bene  feci, 
plura,  fratres  mei  ?  Quicunque  Tult  exbaeredato  filio 
m  facere  ecclesiam,  quaerat  alterum  qui  suscipiat, 
gustinum ;  imo  Deo  propitio  neminem  inveniat 
ibid.  Quidam  cum  filios  non  haberet,  neque  spera- 
suai  omnet,  retento  fibi  utufructu,  donavit  ecde- 


siae.  Nati  sunt  illi  filii,  et  reddidit  episcopus  nee  opinanti 
quae  ille  donaverat.  In  potestate  habebat  episcopus  non 
reddere ;  sed  jure  fori,  non  jure  poli. 

**  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  48.  Emendari  pimcuit,  ut  hi  qui  bapti- 
santur  (ut  fieri  solebat)  nummos  in  concham  non  mittant ; 
ne  sacerdos,  quod  gratis  accepit,  pretio  distrahere  yideatur. 

**  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lncanise,  c.  5.  Bapti- 
zandis  consignandisque  fidelibus  pretia  nulla  presbyteri 
praefigant,  nee  illationibus  quibusdam  impositis  exagitare 
cupiant  renascentes ;  quoniam  quod  gratis  accipimus,  gra- 
tis dare  mandamur.  Et  ideo  nihil  a  prasdictis  exigere  mo- 
liantur,  quo  vel  paupertate  cogente  deterriti,  Tel  indigna- 
tione  revocati,  redemptionis  suae  causas  adiredespiciant 
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coming  immediately  to  baptism,"  because  they  had 
not  wherewith  to  make  the  usual  present  that  was 
then  to  be  offered,  or  to  purchase  the  splendid  robe 
that  was  then  to  be  worn,  or  to  provide  a  treat  for 
the  minister  that  baptized  them.  He  tells  them, 
no  such  things  would  be  expected  or  exacted  of 
them :  they  need  only  make  a  present  of  themselves 
to  Christ,  and  entertain  the  minister  with  their  own 
good  life  and  conversation,  which  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  other  offerings.  This 
implies,  that  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  people 
to  make  a  voluntary  oblation  at  their  baptism ;  but 
not  the  custom  for  ministers  to  demand  it,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  for  fear  of  giving  scandal.  Some 
editions  of  Gratian**  and  Vicecomes"  allege  a  canon 
of  the  third  or  fourth  council  of  Carthage  to  the 
same  purpose ;  which,  if  the  allegation  were  true, 
would  prove  that  the  same  custom  obtained  in  the 
African  church.  But,  as  Antonius  Augustinus^ 
and  the  Roman  correctors  of  Gratian  **  have  ob- 
served, there  is  no  such  canon  to  be  found  in  any 
African  council ;  but  it  is  a  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Bracara  in  Spain,  which  finding  a  cor- 
rupt practice  crept  in  among  the  clergy,  (notwith- 
Btanding  the  former  prohibition  of  the  Eliberitan 
council,)  that  ministers  did  exact  pledges  of  the 
poor,  who  had  not  ability  to  make  any  offering,  en- 
deavoured to  redress  this  corruption,  by  passing  a 
new  order,  that  though"  voluntary  oblations  might 
be  received,  yet  no  pledge  should  be  extorted  from 
the  poor  who  were  not  able  to  offer,  because  many 
of  the  poor  for  fear  of  this  kept  back  their  children 
from  baptism.  The  same  council  of  Bracara  made 
a  decree,  that  no  bishop  should  exact"  any  thing 
as  a  due  of  any  founders  of  churches  for  their  con- 
secration ;  but  if  any  thing  was  voluntarily  offered, 
he  might  receive  it  And  so  in  like  manner  for 
confirmation,"  and  administering  the  eucharist,*'  all 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
exact  any  thing  of  the  receivers,  because  the  grace 
of  God  was  not  to  be  set  to  sale,  nor  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  to  be  imparted  for  money.  St 
Jerom  assures  us  further,  that  it  was  not  very  hon- 
ourable in  his  time  to  exact  any  thing  for  the  bury- 
ing-places  of  the  dead,  for  he  censures  those  that 
practised  it,  as  falling  short"  of  the  merit  of  Ephron 
the  Hittite,  whom  Abraham  forced  to  receive  money 


for  the  burying-place  which  he  bought  of  him :  but 
now,  says  he,  tliere  are  some  who  sell  burying- 
places  and  take  money  for  them,  not  by  compulsion, 
as  Ephron  did,  but  by  extortion  rather  from  those 
that  were  unwilling  to  pay.  By  which  we  may 
understand,  that  in  his  timedt  was  hardly  allowable 
to  demand  any  thing  for  the  use  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate cemetery :  nor  was  this  any  part  of  the  church 
revenues  in  those  days,  when  as  yet  the  custom  of 
burying  in  churches  was  not  generally  brought  in,  but 
was  the  practice  of  later  ages ;  of  which  more  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  church. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  what  ^^^^ ,  ^ 
part  of  the  church  revenues  was  an-  thJjLpS'iiSJ^ 
ciently  most  serviceable  and  benefi-  Tliru^w?JJrtrJf 
cial  to  the  church,  he  may  be  informed  *  "  **▼«>»«• 
from  St  Chrysostom  and  St  Austin,  who  give  the 
greatest  commendations  to  the  offerings  and  obla- 
tions of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say,  that  the  church 
was  never  better  provided  than  when  her  mainte- 
nance was  raised  chiefly  from  them.  For  then 
men's  zeal  prompted  them  to  be  very  liberal  in  their 
daily  offerings ;  but  as  lands  and  possessions  were 
settled  upon  the  church,  this  zeal  sensibly  abated ; 
and  so  the  church  came  to  be  worse  provided  for 
under  the  notion  of  growing  richer.  Which  is  the 
thing  that  St  Chrysostom  complains  of  in  his  own 
times,  when  the  ancient  revenue  arising  from  obla- 
tions was  in  a  great  measure  sunk,  and  the  church, 
with  all  her  lands,  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  she 
was  before.  For  now  her  ministers  were  forced  to 
submit  to  secular  cares,  to  the  management  of  lands 
and  houses,  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling, 
for  fear  the  orphans,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of 
the  church  should  starve.  He  exhorts  the  people 
therefore  to  return  to  their  ancient  hberality  of 
oblations,  which  would  at  once  ease  the  ministry 
of  all  such  cares,  and  make  a  good  provision  for 
the  poor,  and  take  off  all  the  little  scofis  and  ob- 
jections that  some  were  so  ready  to  make  and  cast 
upon  the  clergy,  that  they  were  too  much  given 
to  secular  cares  and  employments,  when  indeed 
it  was  not  choice,  but  necessity,  that  forced  them 
to  it  There  are,  says  he,  in  this  place,  (at  Antioch 
he  means,)  by  the  grace  of  God  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  that  come  to  church.  Now,  if  every 
one"  of  these  would  but  give  one  loaf  of  bread 


■■  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt.  t.  1.  p.  655. 

**  Gratian.  Cans.  1.  qu.  1.  c.  108. 

»•  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  2. 

**  Anton.  Aug.  de  Emend.  Gratiani,  lib.  1.  DiaL  14. 

»  Gratian.  ibid.  Edit.  Rom.  an.  1582. 

••  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  7.  edit.  Crab.  al.  3.  Bracar.  Ed. 
Labbe.  Qui  infantes  suos  ad  baptismiim  offenint,  si  quid 
voluntarie  pro  suo  ofiTenmt  voto,  suscipiatur  ab  eis;  si  vero 
per  necessitatem  paupertatis  aliquid  non  habent  quod  offe- 
rant,  nullum  illis  pignus  violenter  toUatur  a  clericis.  Nam 
multi  pauperes  hoc  timentes,  filios  suos  a  baptismo  retra- 
hunt     . 


••  Ibid.  can.  5. 

«»  Gelas.  Kp.  I.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucao.  c.  10. 

•»  Cone.  Tr;il.  c.  23. 

*>  Hieron.  Quaest.  Hebraic,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  t.  3.  pw  214. 
Postquam  pretio  victus  est,  ut  sepidcmm  venderet,  &c., 
appellatus  est  Ephran :  signilicante  seriptura,  non  eum 
fuisse  consummato)  perfecteque  virtutis,  qui  potuerit  me- 
morias  vendere  mortuorum.  Seiant  igitur  qui  sepulcra 
venditant,  et  non  coguntur  ut  accipiant  pretium,  sod  a  no- 
lentibus  etiam  estorquent,  immutari  nomen  suiun,  et  perirc 
quid  de  merito  eorum,  &c. 

«  Chrys.  Horn.  86.  in  Matth. 
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dailf  to  the  poor,  the  poor  would  live  in  plenty. 
If  every  one  would  contribute  but  one  halfpenny, 
no  man  would  want ;  neither  should  we  undergo  so 
many  reproaches  and  derisions,  as  if  we  were  too 
intent  upon  our  possessions.  By  this  discourse  of 
Cluysostom's  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  thought 
the  oblations  of  the  people  in  populous  cities,  when 
men  were  acted  with  their  primitive  zeal,  was  a  better 
provision  for  the  clergy  than  even  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  church.  And  St  Austin  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  sense  of  this  matter.  For 
Possidius**  tells  us  in  his  Life,  that  when  he  found 
the  possessions  of  the  church  were  become  a  little 
invidious,  he  was  used  to  tell  the  laity,  that  he  had 
rather  live  upon  the  oblations  of  the  people  of  God 
than  undergo  the  care  and  trouble  of  those  pos- 
sessions ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  part  with  them, 
provided  all  the  servants  and  ministers  of  God 
might  live  as  they  did  under  the  Old  Testament, 
when,  as  we  read,  they  that  served  at  the  altar 
were  made  partakers  of  the  altar.  But  though  he 
made  this  proposal  to  the  people,  they  would  never 
accept  of  it  Which  is  an  argument,  that  the  peo- 
ple also  thought,  that  the  reducing  the  clergy's 
maintenance  to  the  precise  model  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  have  been  a  more  chargeable  way  to 
them  than  the  other ;  since  the  oblations  of  the  Old 
Testament  included  tithes  and  first-fruits ;  concern- 
ing the  state  and  original  of  which,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  Christian  church,  I  come  now  to  make  a 
more  particular  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  TITHES   AND   FIRST-FRUITS   IN   PARTICULAR. 

p,^ ,,  Concerning  tithes,  so  far  as  relates 
wSii3'S^*!ri»  to  the  ancient  church,  it  will  be  pro- 
bf  DiriM  right.       p^^  ^^  make  three  inquiries.     First, 


Whether  the  primitive  fathers  esteemed  them  to  be 
due  by  Divine  right  ?  Secondly,  If  they  did,  why 
they  were  not  always  strictly  demanded  ?  Thirdly, 
In  what  age  they  were  first  generally  settled  upon 
the  church  ?  As  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  learned  men,  that  the  ancients  accounted 
tithes  to  be  due  by  Divine  right  Bellarmine  indeed,' 
and  Rivet,'  and  Mr.  Selden,*  place  them  upon  an- 
other foot:  but  our  learned  Bishop  Andrews*  and 
Bishop  Carleton,*  who  wrote  before  Mr.  Selden,  and 
Bishop  Montague'  and  Tillesly,*  who  wrote  in 
answer  to  him,  (not  to  mention  many  others  who 
have  written  since,)  have  clearly  proved,  that  the 
ancients  believed  the  law  about  tithes  not  to  be 
merely  a  ceremonial  or  political  command,  but  of 
moral  and  perpetual  obligation.  It  will  be  suflicient 
for  me  in  this  place  to  present  the  reader  with  two 
or  three  of  their  allegations.  Origen,  in  one  of  his 
homilies*  on  Numbers,  thus  delivers  his  opinion 
about  it :  How  does  our  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  if  they 
dare  not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  before  they 
o&r  the  first-fruits  to  the  priests,  and  separate  the 
tithes  for  the  Levites  ?  Whilst  I  do  nothing  of  this, 
but  only  so  abuse  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  nei- 
ther the  priest,  nor  the  Levite,  nor  the  altar  of  God 
shall  see  any  of  them  ?  St  Jerom*  says  expressly, 
that  the  law  about  tithes  and  first-fruits  was  to  be 
understood  to  continue  in  its  full  force  in  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  where  men  were  commanded  not  only 
to  give  tithes,  but  to  sell  all  that  they  had,  and  give 
to  the  poor.  But,  says  he,  if  we  will  not  proceed 
so  far,  let  us  at  least  imitate  the  Jewish  practice, 
and  give  part  of  the  whole  to  the  poor,  and  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Which  he  that  does  not,  defrauds  God,  and  makes 
himself  liable  to  a  curse.  St.  Austin  as  plainly  fii- 
vours  the  same  opinion,  telhng  men,"  that  they 
ought  to  separate  something  out  of  their  yearly 
fruits,  or  daily  income;  and  that  a  tenth  to  a 
Christian  was  but  a  small  proportion.    Because  it 


**  PoMid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  23.  Dum  forte  (iit  adsolet)  depoe- 
•enionibiM  ipsis  iavidia  clericit  fieret,  alloquebatur  plebem 
Dei,  malle  se  «x  coUationibus  plebis  Dei  vi  vere  quam  iUarum 
possessioDum  curam  vel  guberoationem  pad;  et  paratum 
ite  illis  cedere,  ut  eo  modo  omnes  Dei  servi  et  ministri  vive- 
rent,  quo  in  Veteri  Testamento  leguntur  altari  deservientes 
cle  eodem  comparticipari.  Sed  nunquam  id  laici  suscipere 
voluerunt. 

1  Bellarmin.  de  Clericif,  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

«  Rivet,  Exerc.  80.  in  Gen.  xiv.  p.  386. 

*  Selden,  Hist,  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

*  Andrews,  de  Decimis,  jnter  Opuscula. 

*  Carleton,  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

*  Montague,  Diatriba:,  &c.     '  Tillesly,  Answ.  to  Selden. 

*  Orig.  Horn.  11.  in  Num.  xviii.  1. 1.  p.  210.  Quomodoergo 
abundat  justitia  nostra  plusquam  scribanimet  Pharisseorum, 
si  ilii  de  fructibus  terree  suae  gustare  non  audent,  priusquam 
primitiasfuassacerdotibusofferantetLevitisdecimssepareu- 
tiir  ?  Et  ^o  nihil  honim  faciens,  fructibus  terrie  ita  abutar,  ut 
sacerdos  nesciat, Levites ignoret,  Divinum  altare  non  sent iat  ? 


'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mai.  iii.  Quod  de  decimis  primitiisque 
diximus,  quae  olim  dabantur  a  populo  sacerdotibus  ac  Le- 
vitis,  in  ecclesisB  quoque  populis  intelligite :  Quibus  pra« 
ceptum  est,  non  solum  deciroas  dare  et  primitias,  sed  et 
vendere  omnia  quae  habent  et  dare  pauperibus,  et  sequi  Do- 
minum  salvatorem.  Quod  si  facere  nolumus,  saltern  Judae- 
orum  imitemur  exordia,  ut  pauperibus  partem  demus  ex 
toto,  et  sacerdotibus  et  Levitis  honorem  debitum  deferamus. 
Quod  qui  non  fecerit,  Deum  fraudare  et  supplantare  con- 
vincitur,  &c. 

^  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxivi.  t.  8.  p.  698.  Praecidite  ergo 
aliquid,  et  deputate  aliquid  fixum  vel  ex  annuis  fructibus, 
▼el  ex  quotidianis  quaestibus  vestris.— Decimas  vis?  De- 
cimas  exime,  quanquam  parum  sit.  Dictum  est  enim,  quia 
Pharisaei  decimas  dabant,  &c.  Et  quid  ait  Dominus  ?  Nisi 
abundaverit  justitia  vestra  plusquam  scribarum  et  Phari- 
saconim,  non  intrabitis  in  regnum  ccelorum.  Et  ille,  super 
quem  debet  abundare  justitia  tua,  decimas  dat:  tu  autem 
nee  millesimam  das.  Quoniodo  superabis  eum,  cui  non 
sequaris  ? 
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is  said,  the  Pharisees  gave  tithes :  **  I  fast  twice  in 
the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.'"  And 
our  Lord  saith,  **  Except  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scrihes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But 
if  he,  whose  righteousness  you  are  to  exceed,  give ' 
tithes ;  and  you  give  not  a  thousandth  part ;  how 
can  you  be  said  to  exceed  him,  whom  you  do  not 
80  much  as  equal?  By  these  few  allegations  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge,  what  notion  the  an- 
cients had  of  tithes,  as  due  by  Divine  right  under 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  law ;  and  that  the 
precept  concerning  them  was  not  a  mere  ceremonial 
or  poUtical  command  given  to  the  Jews  only. 

^^^  ^  But  why,  then,  it  may  be  said,  were 

fa^«  °Ji«IS5uS  ^ot  tithes  exacted  by  the  apostles  at 
SJnl^t^?^'  first,  or  by  the  fathers  in  the  ages 


immediately  following?  For  it  is 
generally  beheved  that  tithes  were  not  the  original 
maintenance  of  ministers  under  the  gospel.  To  this 
Bishop  Carleton"  has  returned  several  very  satis- 
factory answers,  which  the  reader  may  take  in  his 
own  words.  First,  That  tithes  were  paid  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles :  now,  the  synagogue  must  first  be  buried, 
before  these  things  could  be  orderly  brought  into 
use  in  the  church.  Secondly,  In  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  somewhat  after,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  maintenance  by  a  community  of  all 
things,  which  supplied  the  want  of  tithes :  but  this 
community  was  extraordinary,  and  not  to  last  al- 
ways. Thirdly,  The  use  of  paying  tithes,  as  the 
church  then  stood,  was  so  incommodious  and  cum- 
bersome, that  it  could  not  well  be  practised.  And 
therefore,  as  circumcision  was  laid  aside  for  a  time, 
whilst  Israel  travelled  through  the  wilderness,  not 
because  the  people  of  right  ought  not  then  also  to 
have  used  it,  but  because  it  was  so  incommodious 
for  that  estate  and  time  of  the  church,  that  it  could 
not  without  great  trouble  be  practised ;  even  so  the 
use  of  tithes  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
was  laid  aside,  not  because  it  ought  not,  but  because 
it  could  not,  without  great  encumbrance,  be  done. 
And  as  circumcision  was  resumed,  as  soon  as  the 
estate  of  the  church  could  bear  it;  so  tithes  were 
re-established,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
church  could  suffer  it.  For  tithes  cannot  well  be 
paid,  but  where  some  whole  state  or  kingdom  re- 
ceiveth  Christianity,  and  where  the  magistrate  doth 
favour  the  church,  which  was  not  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.     To  these  reasons   some  other  learned 


persons  "  have  added  a  fourth,  which  is  also  worth 
noting,  That  the  tithes  of  fruits  were  not  so  early 
paid  to  Christian  priests,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  the  latest  converts ;  whence  also 
the  name  pagans  stuck  by  the  heathens,  because 
the  greatest  rehcs  of  them  were  in  country  villages. 

As  to  the  last  inquiry,  when  tithes 
began  first  to  be  generally  settled  up-  in  wb«t  ag*  they 
on  the  church  ?  the  common  opimon  •^««i  ap«»  um 
is,  that  it  was  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  magistrates  began  to  favour  the  church,  and 
the  world  was  generally  converted  from  heathenism. 
Some  think**  Constantine  settled  them  by  law  upon 
the  church :  so  Alsted,  who  cites  Hermannus  Gigas 
for  the  same  opinion.  But  there  is  no  law  of  Con- 
stantine's  now  extant  that  makes  express  mention 
of  any  such  thing.  That  which  comes  the  nearest 
to  it,  seems  to  be  the  law  about  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  com  to  the  clergy  in  aU  cities  out  of  the 
public  treasuries,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
last  chapter :  but  this  was  not  so  much  as  a  tenth 
of  the  yearly  product ;  for  the  whole  tribute  itself 
seems  to  have  been  no  more :  for  in  some  laws  of 
the  Theodosian  Code'^  the  emperor's  tribute  is  call- 
ed decinue,  tithes ;  and  the  pubUcans,  who  collected 
it,  are,  upon  that  account,  by  Tully"  called  deat- 
mam;  and  in  Hesychius,  the  word  itKart^uv,  to 
tithe,  is  explained  by  riKuvilv  and  ^f canfv  tlawpar- 
rtaOai,  to  pay  tribute,  or  pay  their  tithes  to  the  col- 
lectors of  the  tribute.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can 
suppose  that  Constantine  settled  the  whole  tribute 
of  the  empire  upon  the  church,  (which  it  is  evident 
he  did  not,)  we  cannot  take  that  law  for  a  settlement 
of  tithes  upon  the  clergy.  Yet  it  might  be  a  step 
towards  it:  for  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  Mr.  Selden"  himself  not  only  confesses, 
but  proves  out  of  Cassian,  Eugippius,  and  others, 
tithes  were  paid  to  the  church.  St  Austin  lived  in 
this  age,  and  he  says,  tithes  were  paid  before  his 
time,  and  much  better  than  they  were  in  his  own 
time,  for  he  makes  a  great  complaint  of  the  non- 
payment of  them.  Our  forefathers,  says  he,"  abound- 
ed in  all  things,  because  they  gave  tithes  to  God, 
and  tribute  to  Ceesar.  But  now,  because  our  devo- 
tion to  God  is  sunk,  the  taxes  of  the  state  are  raised 
upon  us.  We  would  not  give  God  his  part  in  the 
tithes,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taken  away  from 
us.  The  exchequer  devours  what  we  would  not 
give  to  Christ  St  Chrysostom,**  and  the  author  of 
the  Opus  Imperfectum^*  on  St  Matthew,  that  goes 
under  his  name,  testify  for  the  practice  of  other 


"  CarltoD,  Div.  Right  of  Tithes,  cap.  4.  p  21. 
»  Bishop  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  al.  1. 
"  Alsted,  Supplement  Chamierde  Membris  Eccles.  c.  10. 
"  Co<l.  Th.  lib.  10.  Tit.  19.  de  Metallis,  Leg.  10  et  11. 
»»  Vid.  Cicer.  Orat.  3.  in  Ver.  n.  21  et  22. 
>•  Selden,  Hist,  of  Tith.  c.  5.  p.  47,  &c. 
>'  Aug.  Horn.  4a  ex  50.  t  10.  p.  201.    Majores  nostri 
ideo  copiis  omnibus  abuudabant,  quia  Deo  decimas  dabant. 


et  Cnsari  censum  reddebant.  Modo  autem  quia  decenit 
devotio  Dei,  accessit  indictio  fisci.  Nolumus  partiri  cum 
Deo  decimas,  modo  totum  tollitur.  Hoc  toUit  fiscus,  quod 
non  accipit  Christus. 

»  Chyrs.  Horn.  4.  in  Ephes.  p.  1058. 

**  Opus  Imperf.  in  Matt  Horn.  44.  Si  populus  decimas 
non  obtulerit,  murmurant  omnes :  at  si  peccantem  populum 
viderint,  nemo  murmurat  contra  eum. 
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churches  about  the  same  time.  And  it  were  easy 
to  add  a  list  of  many  other  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  next  age,  which  speak  of  tithes*  as  then  actu- 
ally settled  upon  the  church :  but  since  they  who 
dispute  most  against  the  Divine  right  of  them,  do 
not  deny  this  as  to  fact,  it  is  needless  to  prosecute 
this  matter  any  further ;  which  they  that  please  may 
see  historically  deduced  through  many  centuries  by 
Mr.  Selden.« 

There  is  one  part  more  of  church 
revenues,  whose  original  remains  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  that  is  first- 
fruits,  which  are  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  primitive  writers.  For  not  only  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons"  and  Constitutions" 
speak  of  them  as  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
cleigy;  but  writers  more  ancient  and  more  au- 
thentic, as  Origen  and  Irensus,  mention  them 
also  as  oblations  made  to  God.  Celsus,  says  Ori- 
gen,* would  have  us  dedicate  first-fruits  to  demons; 
but  wc  dedicate  them  to  him,  who  said,  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind."  To 
whom  we  give  our  first-fruits,  to  him  also  we  send 
up  our  prayers,  having  a  great  High  Priest  that  is 
entered  into  heaven,  &c.  In  like  manner  Ireneeus 
says,"  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  offer  the  firsts 
fruits  of  the  creatures  to  God,  and  that  this  was  the 
church's  continual  oblation  with  thanksgiving  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rest  Which  imphes, 
either  that  they  had  a  particular  form  of  thanks- 
giving, as  there  is  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
rituals ;  or  else  that  these  first-fruits  were  offered 
with  other  oblations  at  the  time  of  the  eucharist 
However  this  be,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  were 
principally  designed  for  agnizing  the  Creator,  so 
they  were  secondarily  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
servants.  And  therefore  we  find  the  Eustathian 
heretics  censured  by  the  synod  of  Gangra,  anno 
324,  for  that  they  took  the  first-fruits,  which  were 
anciently  given  to  the  church,  and  divided  them 
among  the  saints  of  their  own  party;"  in  opposition 
to  which  practice  there  are  two  canons  made  by 
that  council,"  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  or  dis- 
tribute such  oblations  out  of  the  church,  otherwise 
than  by  the  directions  of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  Some  other  rules  are  also  given 
by  one  of  the  coimcils"  of  Carthage,  inserted  into 
the  African  Code,  concerning  these  first-fruits,  that 
they  should  be  only  of  grapes  and  com;  which 
shows  that  it  was  also  the  practice  of  the  African 


church.  Nazianzen  likewise  mentions  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  winepress  and  the  floor,  which  were  to 
be  dedicated  to  God."  And  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions has  a  form  of  prayer,"  im'cXijffcc  M  dxa^ 
X*ivt  an  invocation  upon  the  first-fruits,  to  be  used 
at  their  dedication.  So  that  it  seems  very  clear, 
that  the  offering  of  first-fruits  was  a  very  ancient 
and  general  custom  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
that  this  also  contributed  something  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  whose  revenues  I  have 
now  considered  so  far  as  concerns  the  several  kinds 
and  first  original  of  thenu 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF  THB 
REVENUES   OF  THE  ANCIENT  CLERGY. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 

the  ancient  way  of  manairiner  and    Tiic!!^^or 

J.   ^i_    x^         xi.  xi_       the  whole  dioc«« 

distributing  these  revenues  among  the  "«*«"/ '"  £L 
clergy,  and  such  others  as  were  depen- 
dants upon  the  church.  Which  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  ways  of  later  ages,  since  settlements 
were  made  upon  parochial  churches ;  for  the  right 
understanding  of  it  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  ob- 
serve, that  anciently  the  revenues  of  the  whole  dio- 
cese were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop ;  who,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  senate  of  presbyters, 
distributed  them  as  the  occasions  of  the  church  re- 
quired. This  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  that 
will  consider  these  two  things  (which  will  hereafter 
be  proved,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  parochial 
churches  and  their  original) :  first.  That  there  were 
anciently  no  presbyters  or  other  clergy  fixed  upon 
particular  churches  or  congregations  in  the  same 
city  or  diocese ;  but  they  were  served  indifferently 
by  any  presbyter  from  the  ecclesia  matrix^  the  mo- 
ther or  cathedral  church,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of 
the  city  or  diocese  belonged,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular congregation.  Secondly,  That  when  pres- 
byters were  fixed  to  particular  churches  or  assem- 
blies in  some  cities,  yet  still  those  churches  had  no 
separate  revenues;  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  officiating  in  them  was  from  the  common 
stock  of  the  mother  church,  into  which  all  the  ob- 
lations of  particular  churches  were  put,  as  into  a 
common  fund,  that  from  thence  there  might  be 


*  Cone.  Aurelian.  1.  an.  511.  can.  17.  Cone.  Matiscou. 
2.  an.  588.  c.  5. 

2«  Selden,  H  ist.  of  Tithes,  c.  5,  &c.    «  Canon.  A  post.  c.  4. 

a  Constit.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  lib.  8.  c.  30. 

«  Orig.  cont.  Cclg.  lib.  8.  p.  400. 

**  Iren.  lib.  4.  c.  32.  Sed  et  suis  discipulis  dans  cnnsilium 
primitias  Deoofferre  ex  suis  creaturis,  &c.    Ibid.  c.  31.  Of- 


ferre  igitur  oportet  Deo  primitias  ejus  creaturae,  &c. 
*•  Cone.  Gangr.  in  Prajfat.    lliap'iro<l>o(tia^  t«  rit  iiricXt}. 

Kai  ToI«  aifv  auToIf,  tov  dyloiv,  rd*  diaSoanv  iroioufitvot, 
^  Ibid.  can.  7  et  8. 

»  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  37.  al.  40.  Cone.  African,  c.  4. 
»  Nax.  Ep.  80.  »  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  40. 
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made  a  general  distribution.  That  thus  it  was  at 
Constantinople  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  evident  from  what  we  find  in  Theodorus  Lector, 
who  says,*  that  Marcian,  the  oeconomus  or  g^rdian 
of  that  church  under  Gennadius,  anno  460,  was  the 
first  that  ordered  the  clergy  of  every  particular 
church  to  receive  the  offerings  of  their  own  church, 
whereas  before  the  great  church  received  them  alL 

?ect  I  Now,  this  being  the  ancient  custom, 

dulSbu&^'iSJJ  it  gives  us  a  clear  account  how  all 
theckrgy.  ^YiQ  revenues  of  the  church  came  to 

be  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  how  it  was  made 
one  part  of  his  office  and  duty  by  the  canons  to 
concern  himself  in  the  care  and  distribution  of  them. 
Of  which  because  I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere,* 
I  shall  say  no  more  in  this  place,  save  only  that  the 
bishop  himself,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  prevent  mis- 
management, was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration  in  a  provincial  synod ;'  as  also  at  his 
election  to  exhibit  a  list  of  his  own  goods  and  estate, 
that  such  things  as  belonged  to  him*  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  belonged  to  God  and 
the  church.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  great 
council  of  Chalcedon*  ordered,  that  every  bishop 
should  have  an  ceconomtu,  or  guardian  of  the  church, 
and  he  to  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  clergy, 
as  has  been  noted  in  another  place.  See  Book  III. 
chap.  12.  sect.  4. 

Sect.  X  ^s  ^^  t^6  distribution  itself,  in  the 

dMri^  S?hti«h  niost  primitive  ages  we  find  no  certain 
rtvenues.  ^ j^^  about  it ;  but  as  it  was  in  the 

apostles'  days,  so  it  continued  for  some  time  after: 
what  was  collected,  was  usually  deposited  with  the 
bishop,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  man 
according  as  he  had  need.  But  the  following  ages 
brought  the  matter  to  some  certain  rules,  and  then 
the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain  portions, 
monthly  or  yearly,  according  as  occasion  required, 
and  these  proportioned  to  the  state  or  needs  of  every 
order.  In  the  Western  church,  the  division  was 
usually  into  three  or  four  parts ;  whereof  one  fell 
to  the  bishop ;  a  second  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy;  a 
third  to  the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  was  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  other  necessary 
uses  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Bracara'  makes 
but  three  parts,  one  for  the  bishop,  another  for  the 


clergy,  and  the  third  for  the  fabric  and  lights  of  the 
church.  But  then  it  was  supposed,  that  the  bishop's 
hospitality  should  out  of  such  a  proportion  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  By  other  rules  the 
poor,  that  is,  all  distressed  people,  the  virgins  and 
widows  of  the  church,  together  with  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  in  prison,  the  sick  and  strangers, 
have  one  fourth'  in  the  dividend  expressly  allotted 
them.  For  all  these  had  relief  (though  not  a  per- 
fect maintenance)  from  the  charity  of  the  church. 
At  Rome  there  were  fifteen  hundred  such  persons, 
besides  the  clergy,"  provided  for  this  way  in  the 
time  of  Cornelius;  and  above  three  thousand  at 
Antioch*  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom :  by  which  we 
may  make  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  and  charities 
of  those  populous  churches. 

In  some  churches  they  made  no  ^^^ 
such  division,  but  lived  all  in  conmion,  th?c*£Sy  uSfdi 
the  clergy  with  the  bishop,  as  it  were  *"~»~«- 
in  one  mansion,  and  at  one  table.  But  this  they 
did  not  by  any  general  canon,  but  only  upon 
choice,  or  particular  combination  and  agreement  in 
some  particular  churches.  As  Sozomen**  notes  it 
to  have  been  the  custom  at  Rinocurura  in  Egypt, 
and  Possidius  affirms"  the  same  of  the  church  of 
St,  Austin.  What  was  the  practice  of  St  Austin 
and  his  clergy  we  cannot  better  learn  than  from  St 
Austin  himself,  who  tells  us,  that  all  his  clergy " 
laid  themselves  voluntarily  under  an  obHgation  to 
have  all  things  in  common ;  and  therefore  none  of 
them  could  have  any  property,  or  any  thing  to  dis- 
pose of  by  will ;  or,  if  they  had,  they  were  liable  to 
be  turned  out,  and  have  their  names  expunged  out 
of  the  roll  of  the  clergy :  which  he  resolved  to  do, 
though  they  appealed  to  Rome,  or  to  a  thousand 
councils,  against  him ;  by  the  help  of  God,  they 
should  not  be  clerks  where  he  was  bishop.  For 
his  own  part,  he  tells  us,  he  was  so  punctual  to  this 
rule,  that  if  any  one  presented,  him  with  a  robe 
finer  than  ordinary,  he  was  used  to  sell  it;  that 
since  his  clergy  could  not  wear  the  same  in  kind, 
they  might  at  least"  partake  of  the  benefit,  when  it 
was  sold  and  made  common.  But  as  this  way  of 
living  would  not  comport  with  the  state  of  all 
churches,  so  there  were  but  few  that  embraced  it ; 
and  those  that  did,  were  not  compelled  to  it  by  any 


>Theod.Lect.lib.  l.p.553. 

*  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  6.        '  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  25. 

*  Canon.  Apost.  c.  39.  al  40. 
»  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  25. 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  25.  Placuit,  ut  de  rebut  ecclesias- 
ticis  fiant  tres  Kqus  portiones,  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia 
clericorum,  tenia  in  reparatione  vel  in  luminariis  ecclesiae. 

'  Gelav.  Ep.  1.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucaniae,  c.  27.  Quatuor 
tarn  de  redditu  quam  de  oblatione  fidelium — convenit  fieri 
portiones:  quarum  sit  una  pnntificis,  altera  clericorum 
tertia  pauperum,  quarta  fabricis  applicanda.  Vid.  Sim- 
plicii  Ep.  3.  ad  Florent  Gregor.  Magn.  lib.  3.  Ep.  11. 

*  Gomel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Enseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 


•  Chrys.  Horn.  67.  in  Matth.  »•  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c  31. 

"  Possid.  Vit.  Aujf.  c.  25. 

''  Aug.  Ser.  50.  de  Diversis  sive  de  Communi  Vita  Cleri- 
corum, t.  10.  p.  523.  Quia  placuit  illis  socialis  hec  vita, 
quisquis  cum  hvpocrisi  vixerit,  quisquis  inventus  fuerit  ha- 
bens  pmprium,  non  illi  permitto  ut  inde  faciat  testamentum, 
sed  delebo  eum  de  tabula  clericorum.  Interpellet  contra 
me  mille  concilia,  naviget  contra  me  quo  volueril,  sit  certe 
ubi  potuerit,  adjuvabit  me  Deus,  ut  ubi  ego  episcopus  sum, 
illic  cleripus  esse  non  possit. 

'*  Ibid.  Si  quis  meliorem  dederit,  vendo,  quod  et  facere 
soleo,  ut  quando  non  potest  vcstis  esse  communis,  pretium 
vestis  sit  commune. 
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meral  law,  but  only  by  local  statutes  of  their  own 
ppointment 

^_^  ^  Yet  in  one  of  these  two  ways  the 

clergy  were  commonly  provided  for 
[3  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  great  church, 

till  such  tmies  as  endowments  and 
dements  began  to  be  made  upon  parochial 
lurches ;  which  was  not  done  in  all  places  at  the 
kme  time,  nor  in  one  and  the  same  way :  but  it 
iems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  particular  founders 
'  churches,  who  settled  manse  and  glebe  upon  the 
larches  which  they  builded,  and  upon  that  score 
ere  allowed  a  right  of  patronage,  to  present  their 
ivn  clerk,  and  invest  him  with  the  revenues  of  the 
lurch,  wherewith  they  had  endowed  it  This 
ractice  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  anno 
X),  if  not  before,  for  there  are  two  of  his  laws 
hich**  authorize  and  confirm  it  About  the  same 
me,  a  settlement  of  other  revenues,  as  oblations, 
c,  was  also  made  in  some  places  upon  parochial 
lurches,  as  has  been  observed  before  out  of  The- 
loros  Lector's  accounts  of  the  churches  of  Con- 
antinople.    Yet  the  change  is  thought  by  some" 

>  be  much  later  in  England :  for  they  collect  out 
r  Bede,**  that  the  ancient  course  of  the  clergy's 
Sciating  only  pro  tempore  in  parochial  churches, 
hilst  they  received  maintenance  from  the  cathedral 
tiurch,  continued  in  England  more  than  a  hun- 
red  years  after  the  coming  of  Austin  into  England, 
lat  is,  till  about  the  year  700.  For  Bede  plainly 
itimates,  that  at  that  time  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
ved  together,  and  had  all  things  common,  as  they 
ad  in  the  primitive  church  in  the  days  of  the 
postles. 

^^^^  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 

*i!£'^?Sich  serve  upon  this  head,  which  is,  that 
T^  SuSSdt  such  goods  or  revenues  as  were  once 
lyoccMioo*.  given  to  the  church,  were  always 
{teemed  devoted  to  God ;  and  therefore  were  only 
)  be  employed  in  his  service,  and  not  to  be  diverted 

>  any  other  use,  except  some  extraordinary  case  of 
[laxity  absolutely  required  it  As  if  it  was  to  re- 
eem  captives,  or  relieve  the  poor  in  time  of  famine, 
ben  no  other  succours  could  be  afforded  them :  in 
lat  case,  it  was  usual  to  sell  even  the  sacred  vessels 
ad  utensils  of  the  church,  to  make  provision  for 
le  living  temples  of  God,  which  were  to  be  prefer- 
?d  before  the  ornaments  of  the  material  buildings, 
hus  St  Ambrose  melted  down  the  communion- 
late  of  the  church  of  Milan  to  redeem  some  cap- 
ves,  which  otherwise  must  have  continued  in 
avery :  and  when  the  Arians  objected  this  to  him 


invidiously  as  a  crime,  he  wrote  a  most  elegant 
apology  and  vindication  for  himself,  where,  among 
other  things  worthy  the  reader's  perusal,  he  pleads 
his  own  cause  after  this  manner :  Is  it  not  bettto 
that  the  bishop  "  should  melt  the  plate  to  sustain 
the  poor,  when  other  sustenance  cannot  be  had, 
than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy  should  carry  it 
off  by  spoil  and  plunder  ?  Will  not  our  Lord  ex- 
postulate with  us  upon  this  account  ?  Why  did  you 
suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  with  famine, 
when  you  had  gold  to  provide  them  sustenance  P 
Why  were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold 
without  redemption  ?  Why  were  so  many  sufiered 
to  be  slain  by  the  enemy  ?  It  had  been  better  to 
have  preserved  the  vessels  of  living  men,  than  life- 
less metals.  What  answer  can  be  returned  to  this  ? 
For  what  shall  a  man  say  ?  I  was  afraid  lest  the 
temple  of  God  should  want  its  ornaments.  But 
Christ  will  answer,  My  sacraments  do  not  require 
gold,  nor  please  me  the  more  for  being  ministered 
in  gold,  which  are  not  bought  with  gold.  The  or- 
nament of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives :  and  those  are  truly  precious  vessels,  which 
redeem  souls  from  death.  Thus  that  holy  frither 
goes  on  to  justify  the  fact,  which  the  Arians  called 
sacrilege,  but  he  by  a  truer  name,  charity  and 
mercy ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  concludes,  it  was 
no  crime  for  a  man  to  break,  to  melt,  to  sell  the 
mystical  vessels  of  the  church,  though  it  were  a 
very  great  offence  for  any  man  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  private  use.  After  the  same  example,  we 
find"  St  Austin  disposed  of  the  plate  of  his  church 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Amida,  did  the  same  for  the  redemption  of  seven 
thousand  Persian  slaves  from  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  as  Socrates"  informs  us.  From 
whence  we  also  learn,  that  in  such  cases  they  did 
not  consider  what  religion  men  were  of,  but  only 
whether  they  were  indigent  and  necessitous  men, 
and  such  as  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance.  We 
have  the  like  instances  in  the  practice  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Theodoret"  and  Sozomen, 
and  in  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  whose  cha- 
rity is  extolled  by  Victor  Uticensis**  upon  the  same 
occasion.  For  he  sold  the  communion-plate  to  re- 
deem the  Roman  soldiers,  that  were  taken  captives 
in  their  wars  with  the  Vandals.  This  was  so  fax 
from  being  esteemed  sacrilege,  or  unjust  aUenation, 
that  the  laws  against  sacrilege  excepted  this  case, 
though  they  did  no  other  whatsoever.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  law  of  Justinian,  which"  forbids  the 
selling  or  pawning  the  church  plate,  or  vestments. 


M  Justin.  Novel.  57.  c.  %  Novel.  123.  c.  18. 
"  Cawdrey,  Diw.  of  Patronage,  c.  2.  p.  8.    Selden,  of 
ithes,  c.  9.  p.  255. 

>•  Bede,  Hist  Gentis  Anglor.  lib.  4.  c.  27. 
>^  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  2.  c.  28. 
»  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  21  "  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  21. 

O 


»  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  27.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  25. 

"  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  I.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  7. 
p.  591. 

«  Cod.  Just  lib.  1.  Tit  2.  de  Sacrosanct  Eccles.  Leg.  21. 
Sancimus,  nemini  licere  sacratissima  atque  arcana  vasa,  vel 
vestes,  cateraque  donaria^  quae  ad  Divinam  religionem  ne- 
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or  any  other  gifts,  except  in  case  of  captivity  or 
fiunine,  to  redeem  slaves,  or  relieve  the  poor;  be- 
cause in  such  cases  the  lives  or  souls  of  men  were 
to  be  preferred  before  any  vessels  or  vestments 
whatsoever.  The  poverty  of  the  clergy  was  a  piti- 
able case  of  the  same  nature :  and  therefore,  if  the 
annual  income  of  the  church  would  not  maintain 
them,  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  {oovide  them 
of  necessaries ;  in  that  case  some  canons"  allowed 
'  the  bishop  to  alienate  or  sell  certain  goods  of  the 
church,  to  raise  a  present  maintenance. 

^  But  that  no  fraud  might  be  com- 

i^eSiotUfS:  mi««d  in  any  such  cases,  the  same 
«*Sth*lh.'^,55J^  canons  did  specially  provide,  that 
pSto!io^t£!L?^  when  any  urgent  necessity  compelled 
Tineui  bishop*.  ^^  bishop  to  take  this  extraordinary 
course,  he  should  first  consult  his  deigy,  and  also 
ttie  metropolitan,  and  others  his  comprovincial  bi- 
nhops,  that  they  might  judge  of  the  necessity,  and 
whether  it  were  a  reasonable  ground  for  such  a  pro- 


ceeding. The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  ^  disannuls 
all  such  acts  of  the  bishop,  whereby  he  either  gives 
away,  or  sells,  or  commutes  any  goods  of  the  church, 
without  the  ccmsent  and  subscription  of  his  clergy. 
And  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage"  requires  him  to 
intimate  the  case  and  necessity  of  his  church  first 
to  the  primate  of  the  province,  that  he  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bishops  may  judge  whether  it  be 
fitting  to  be  done.  The  coimcil  of  Agde"  says,  he 
should  first  consult  two  or  three  of  his  neighbouring 
lHshops,and  take  their  approbation.  Thus  stood 
the  laws  of  the  church,  so  long  as  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy  had  a  common  right  in  the  dividend  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues :  nothing  could  be  alienated 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  cog- 
nizance and  ratification  of  the  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial synod.  So  that  tlie  utmost  precaution  was 
taken  in  this  afiair,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  ne- 
cessity or  charity,  any  ^>oil  or  devastation  should 
be  made  of  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the  chuich. 


•CMMria  sunt— vel  md  venditionem  vel  md  hypotkecam  vel 
ad  pignus  trahtre— excepta  causa  captivitatis  et  fiunis  in 
locis  quibuf  hoc  contigerit  Kam  ti  necessitas  fuerit  in  re- 
demptione  captivorum,  tunc  et  venditionem  praBfatanim 
terum  dirinanim,  et  bypothecam  et  pignorationes  fieri  con- 
«edimns ;  quoniam  non  absurdum  est,  ammas  hominum  qui* 
Irascunque  vasis  vel  vestimentis  praferri. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  c.  4.  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  7. 

"  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  32.    Irrita  erit  donatio  episcoporum. 


vel  venditio  vel  commutatio  rei  ecdesiastica,  absque  «aii- 
niventia  et  subscriptione  clerieorum. 

*  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  4.  Si  aliqua  necessitas  cogit,  banc 
insinuandam  esse  primati  provincin  ipsius,  ut  cum  statuto 
numero  episcoporum,  utrum  fisciendum  sit,  arbitretur. 

**  Gone.  Agathen.  c  7.  Apud  duos  vel  tree  oomprovin* 
caales  vel  vicines  episcqpos,  eaosa  qua  necasse  sit  vcndv 
pnmitus  comprobetur. 
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AJI  ACCOUNT  OF  SEVERAL  LAWS  AND  RULES,  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT,  LIFE, 
AND  CONVERSATION  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THX  XXG£LLS1ICT   OF  THE8S   BULES   IX   OEKEBAL,  AXD  THE  EXBKPLAEINESS   OP   THE 

CLEBGT   IN   OONFORlUJErO  TO   THBlf. 


I  HAVE  in  the  two  foregoing  Books 
Tii«  onflcory  of  nven  an  account  of  the  areat  care  of 

the  Ckrirtfan  rales   ^  ^ 

ffiifniirtiiTri*"  ^®  primitive  church  in  providing  and 
training  up  fit  persons  for  the  minisp- 
try,  and  of  the  great  encouragements  that  were  given 
them  \jj  the  state,  as  well  to  honour  and  distinguish 
their  calling,  as  to  excite  and  provoke  them  to  be 
sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  offices  and 
fiuedona.  There  is  one  thing  more  remains,  which 
ii,  to  give  an  account  also  of  the  church's  care  in 
iwylnwgr  mecessary  laws  and  canons,  obhging  every 
member  of  the  ecclesiastic  body  to  live  conformable 
to  his  profession,  and  exercise  himself  in  the  duties 
of  his  station  and  calling.  These  rules  were  many 
of  them  so  excellent  in  their  own  nature,  and  so 
strictly  and  carefully  obsnved  by  those  who  had  a 
concern  in  them,  that  some  of  the  chief  adversaries 
of  the  Christian  religion  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  them,  and  with  a  sort  of  envy  and  emulation 
bear  testimony  to  them.  Among  the  works  of  Ju- 
lian there  is  a  &mou8  epistle  of  his  to  Arsacius, 
high  priest  of  Galatia,  (which  is  recorded  also*  by 
Sozomen,)  wherein  he  takes  occasion  to  teU  him, 
that  it  was  very  visible  that  the  causes  of  the  great 
increase  of  Christianity  were  chiefly  their  professed 
hospitality  toward  strangers,  and  their  great  care  in 
burying  the  dead,  joined  with  a  pretended  sanctity 
and  holiness  of  life.  Therefore  he  Uds  him,  as 
high  priest  of  Gralatia,  to  take  care  that  all  the  priests 
of  that  region  that  were  under  him,  should  be  made 
to  answer  the  same  character ;  and  that  he  should 
either  by  his  threatenings  or  persuasions  bring  them 
to  be  diligent  and  sober  men,  or  else  remove  them 
from  the  office  of  priesthood:  that  he  should  ad- 
monish the  priests,  neither  to  appear  at  the  theatre, 
nor  frequent  the  tavern,  nor  follow  any  calling  or 
emplojrment  that  was  dishonourable  and  scandal- 
ous ;  and  such  as  were  observant  of  his  directions 
he  should  honour  and  promote  them,  but  discard 


and  expel  the  refractory  and  contumacious.  This 
:  is  plainly  to  say,  (and  it  is  so  much  the  more  Ffr- 
markable  for  its  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  ad- 
versary,) that  the  Christian  clergy  of  those  times 
were  men  that  lived  by  excellent  rules,  diligent  in 
their  employment,  grave  and  sober  in  their  deport* 
ment,  charitable  to  the  indigent,  and  cautious  and 
reserved  in  their  whole  conversation  and  behavioar 
toward  all  men.  Which,  as  it  tended  mightily  to 
propagate  and  advance  Christianity  in  the  world* 
so  it  was  what  Julian  upon  that  account  could  not 
but  look  upon  with  an  envious  eye,  and  desire  th^ft 
his  idol-priests  might  gain  the  same  character; 
thereby  to  eclipse  the  envied  reputation  of  the  other, 
and  reflect  honour  and  lustre  upon  his  beloved  hea^ 
then  religion.  We  have  the  like  testimonies  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus'  and  others,  concerning  the 
frugality,  temperance,  modesty,  and  humility  of 
Christian  bishops  in  their  own  times ;  which  com- 
ing from  the  pens  of  professed  heathens,  and  such 
as  did  neither  spare  the  emperors  themselves,  nor  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  who  lived  in  greater  state  and  afflu- 
ence, may  well  be  thought  authentic  relations,  and 
just  accounts  of  those  holy  men,  whose  commenda- 
tions and  characters  so  ample  nothing  but  truth  could 
have  extorted  fi^m  the  adversaries  of  their  religion. 

This  being  so,  we  may  the  more  g^  , 
easily  give  credit  to  those  noble  pane-  thJ^S^'frST  *' 
gyrics  and  encomiums,  which  some  chri.ti«n  wni«* 
ancient  Christian  writers  make  upon  the  clergy, 
and  their  virtues  and  discipline  in  general.  Origen 
says,"  it  was  the  business  of  their  life  to  traverse 
every  comer  of  the  world,  and  make  converts  and 
proselytes  to  godliness  both  in  cities  and  villages  : 
and  they  were  so  far  frt>m  making  a  gain  hereof, 
that  many  of  them  took  nothing  for  their  service ; 
and  those  that  did,  took  only  what  was  necessary 
for  their  present  subsistence,  though  there  wanted 
not  persons  enough,  who  in  their  liberality  were 


*  Sosom.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 


*  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  27. 
o  2 


*  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  IIG. 
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ready  to  have  communicated  much  more  to  them. 

St.  Austin*  gives  the  like  good  character  of  the  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  of  his  own  time,  making  them 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  cathoUc  church,  and  ex- 
tolling their  virtues  above  those  of  a  monastic  life, 
because  their  province  was  more  difficult,  having 
to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  being  forced 
to  bear  with  their  distempers  in  order  to  cure  them. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  this  general  character, 
must  consult  the  ancient  apologists,  where  he  will 
find  it  interwoven  with  the  character  of  Christians 
in  general;  whose  innocence,  and  patience,  and 
charity,  and  universal  goodness  was  owing  partly 
to  the  institutions,  and  partly  to  the  provoking  ex- 
amples of  their  guides  and  leaders ;  who  lived  as 
they  spake,  and  first  trod  the  path  themselves, 
which  they  required  others  to  walk  in.  Which 
was  the  thing  that  set  the  Christian  teachers  so 
much  above  the  philosophers  of  the  Gentiles.  For 
the  philosophers  indeed  discoursed  and  wrote  very 
finely  about  virtue  in  the  theory,  but  they  undid  all 
they  said  in  their  own  practice.  Their  discourses, 
as  Minucius*  observes,  were  only  eloquent  ha- 
rangues against  their  own  vices ;  whereas  the  Chris- 
tian philosophers  expressed  their  profession  not  in 
their  words  or  habit,  but  in  the  real  virtues  of  the 
soul :  they  did  not  talk  great,  but  live  well ;  and  so 
attained  to  that  glory,  which  the  philosophers  pre- 
tended always  to  be  offering  at,  but  could  never 
happily  arrive  to.  Lactantius*  triumphs  over  the 
Gentile  philosophers  upon  the  same  topic :  and  so 
Gregory  Nazianzen,'  TertuUian,"  Cyprian,*  and 
many  others;  whose  arguments  had  been  easily 
retorted,  had  not  the  Christian  teachers  been  ge- 
nerally men  of  a  better  character,  and  free  from 
those  imputations  which  they  cast  upon  the  ad- 
verse party. 

Some  few  instances  indeed,  it  can- 

puticubr  cxcep-  uot  bc  denied,  are  to  be  found  of  per- 
totiM<?!^!3Vood  sons,  who  in  these  best  a^es  were 

chaneter.  ^ 

scandals  and  reproaches  to  their  pro- 
fession. The  complaints  that  are  made  by  good 
men  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe  otherwise.  Cy- 
prian" and  Eusebius"  lament  the  vices  of  some 
among  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  and  reckon  them 
among  the  causes  that  moved  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  send  those  two  great  fiery  trials  upon  the 
church,  the  Decian  and  the  Diocletian  persecutions; 
thereby  to  purge  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and 
correct  those  enormities  and  abuses,  which  the  or- 


dinary remedy  jof  ecclesiastical  discipline,  through 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  was  not  able  to  redress. 
The  like  complaints  are  made  by  Chrysostom," 
Gregory  Nazianzen,"  and  St  Jerom,"  of  some  ec- 
clesiastics in  their  own  times,  whose  practices  were 
corrupt,  and  dishonourable  to  their  profession. 
And  indeed  it  were  a  wonder  if  all  ages  should  not 
afford  some  such  instances  of  unsound  members  in 
so  great  a  body  of  men,  since  there  was  a  Judas 
even  among  the  apostles.  But  then  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  a  few  such  exceptions  did  not  derogate 
from  the  good  character,  which  the  primitive  clergy 
did  generally  deserve :  and  the  faults  of  those  very 
men  were  the  occasion  of  many  good  laws  and 
rules  of  discipline,  which  the  provincial  synods  of 
those  times  enacted ;  out  of  which  I  have  chiefly 
collected  the  following  account,  which  concerns  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  ancient  clergy. 

To  these  the  reader  may  join  those         g^^  ^ 
excellent  tracts  of  the  ancients,  which     *■  •«oant  rf 


purposely  handle  this  subject;  such  Si'daSL'Srulf 
as  St  Chrysostom's  six  books  de  Sa-  *^^' 
cerdotio ;  St  Jerom's  second  epistle  to  Nepotian. 
which  is  called,  De  Vita  Clericorum  ;  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen's  apology  for  his  fl3ring  from  the  priest- 
hood ;  in  all  which  the  duties  of  the  clergy  are  ex- 
cellently described.  Or  if  any  one  desires  rather 
to  see  them  exemplified  in  some  living  instances 
and  great  patterns  of  perfection,  which  commonly 
make  deeper  impressions  than  bare  rules,  he  must 
consult  those  excellent  characters  of  the  most  emi- 
nent primitive  bishops,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
life  by  the  best  pens  of  the  age ;  such  as  the  Life  of 
Ignatius  by  Chrysostom ;  the  Life  of  St  Basil  and 
Athanasius  by  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  the  Life  of  St 
Austin  by  Possidius ;  the  Life  of  Gregory  Thaii- 
maturgus  and  Meletius  by  Gregory  Nyssen ;  in  all 
which  the  true  character  and  idea  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  set  forth  and  described  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  a  man  does  not  barely  read  of  rules,  but 
sees  them,  as  it  were,  exemphfied  in  practice.  The 
chief  of  these  discourses  in  both  kinds  are  already 
translated  into  our  own  language  by  other  pens,* 
and  they  are  too  prohx  to  be  inserted  into  a  discourse 
of  this  nature,  which  proceeds  in  a  different  method 
from  them.  I  shall  therefore  only  extract  such  ob- 
servations from  them,  as  fall  in  with  the  public  and 
general  laws  of  the  church,  (of  which  I  give  an  ac^ 
count  in  the  following  chapters,)  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  curious  diligence  of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


*  Aug.  de  MoribuB  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  32.  t.  I.  p.  330. 

*  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  110. 

*  Lact.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  lib.  3.  c.  15. 

*  Naz.  Invect  1.  in  Julian.  ■  TertuL  ApoL  c.  46. 

*  Cyprian,  de  Bono  Patient  p.  210. 
^  C^pr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  124. 


"  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 
"  Chrys.  Horn.  .30.  in  Act. 
"  Naz.  Carm.  Cygn.  de  Episcopis,  t.  2. 
^*  Hieron.  £p.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 

**  See  Bishop  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  c.  4.  and  Sellcr'i 
Remarks  on  the  Lives  of  the  PrimitiTe  Fathers. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OP  LAWS   mSLATINO  TO    THE  LIFE  AND  CONVERSA- 
TION OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY. 

The  laws  of  the  church  which  con- 
bomivy  pociiy  cemcd  the  clergy,  I   shall,  for  dis- 

Bqobvd  fai  the  d«^  .       ,  -  .  ,  ,  , 

g]jjjjjS?iL"*^  tmction's  sake,  consider  under  three 
heads ;  speaking,  first,  Of  such  laws 
as  c<moemed  their  life  and  conversation.  Secondly, 
Of  such  as  more  particularly  related  to  the  exercise 
of  the  several  offices  and  dudes  of  their  function. 
Thirdly,  Of  such  as  were  a  sort  of  outguards  or 
fences  to  both  the  former.  The  laws  which  related 
to  their  life  and  conv<^rsation,  were  such  as  tended 
to  create  in  them  a  sublimity  of  virtue  above  other 
men ;  forasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  examples  and 
patterns  to  them ;  which,  if  good,  would  be  both  a 
light  and  a  spur  to  others ;  but  if  bad,  the  very  pests 
and  banes  of  the  church.  It  is  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
reflection'  upon  the  different  sorts  of  guides  which 
he  had  observed  then  in  the  church.  Some,  he  com- 
pLainSy  did  with  unwashed  hands  and  profane  minds 
press  to  handle  the  holy  mysteries,  and  affect  to  be 
at  the  altar,  before  they  were  fit  to  be  initiated  to 
any  sacred  service.  They  looked  upon  the  holy 
order  and  function,  not  as  designed  for  an  example 
of  virtue,  but  only  as  a  way  of  subsisting  them- 
selves ;  not  as  a  trust,  of  which  they  were  to  give 
an  account,  but  a  state  of  absolute  authority  and 
exemption.  And  these  men's  examples  corrupted 
the  people's  morals,  faster  than  any  cloth  can  im- 
bibe a  colour,  or  a  plague  infect  the  air ;  since  men 
were  more  disposed  to  receive  the  tincture  of  vice 
than  virtue  from  the  example  of  their  rulers.  In 
opposition  to  such  he  lays  down  this  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  spiritual  physicians,  that 
they  should  draw  the  picture  of  all  manner  of  vir- 
tues in  their  own  Hves,  and  set  themselves  as  ex- 
amples to  the  people ;  that  it  might  not  be  proverbi- 
ally said  of  them,  that  they  set  about  curing  others, 
while  they  themselves  were  full  of  sores  and  ulcers. 
Nor  were  they  to  draw  this  image  of  virtue  slightly 
and  to  a  faint  degree,  but  accurately  and  to  the 
highest  perfection:  since  nothing  less  than  such 
degrees  and  measures  of  virtue  were  expected  by 
Grod  from  the  rulers  and  governors  of  his  people  : 
and  then  there  would  be  hopes,  that  such  heights 
and  eminences  would  draw  the  multitude  at  least  to 
a  mediocrity  in  virtue,  and  allure  them  to  embrace 
that  voluntarily  by  gentle  persuasions,  which  they 
would  not  be  brought  to  so  effectually  and  lastingly 
by  force  and  compulsion.  He  urges  further*  the 
necessity  of  such  a  purity,  from  the  consideration  of 


the  sacredness  and  majesty  of  the  function  itself. 
A  minister's  office  sets  him  in  the  same  rank  and 
order  with  angels  themselves ;  he  celebrates  God 
with  archangels;  transmits  the  church's  sacrifices 
to  the  altar  in  heaven,  and  perfmns  the  priest's  of- 
fice with  Christ  himself;  he  reforms  the  work  of 
God's  hands,  and  presents  the  image  to  his  Maker ; 
his  workmanship  is  for  the  world  above :  and  there- 
fore he  should  be  exalted  to  a  divine  and  heavenly 
nature,  whose  business  is  to  be  as  a  god  himself, 
and  make  others  gods  also.  St  Chrysostom'  makes 
use  of  the  same  argument:  That  the  priesthood, 
though  it  be  exercised  upon  earth,  is  occupied 
wholly  about  heavenly  things ;  that  it  is  the  minis- 
try of  angels  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  hands 
of  mortal  men ;  and  therefore  a  priest  ought  to  be 
pure  and  holy,  as  being  placed  in  heaven  itself  in 
the  midst  of  those  heavenly  powers.  He  presses 
likewise  the  danger  and  prevalency  of  a  bad  ex- 
ample.* Subjects  commonly  form  their  manners 
by  the  pattern  of  their  princes.  How  then  should 
a  proud  man  be  able  to  assuage  the  swelling  tumours 
of  others  ?  or  an  angry  ruler  hope  to  make  his  peo- 
ple in  love  with  moderation  and  meekness  P  Bi- 
shops are  exposed,  like  combatants  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  view  and  observation  of  all  men ;  and  their 
faults,  though  never  so  small,  cannot  be  hid :  and 
therefore,  as  their  virtuous  actions  profit  many,  by 
provoking  them  to  the  like  zeal ;  so  their  vices  will 
render  others  unfit  to  attempt  or  prosecute  any  thing 
that  is  noble  and  good.  For  which  reason  their  souls 
ought  to  shine  all  over  with  the  purest  brightness, 
that  they  may  both  enlighten  and  extimulate  the 
souls  of  others,  who  have  their  eyes  upon  them.  A 
priest  should  arm  himself  all  over  with  purity  of  hfe, 
as  with  adamantine  armour :  for  if  he  leave  any  part 
naked  and  unguarded,  he  is  surrounded  both  with 
open  enemies  and  pretended  friends,  who  will  be 
ready  to  wound  and  supplant  him.  So  long  as  his 
life  is  all  of  a  piece,  he  needs  not  fear  their  assaults ; 
but  if  he  be  overseen  in  a  fault,  though  but  a  small 
one,  it  will  be  laid  hold  of  and  improved  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  his  former  virtues.  For  all  men  are 
most  severe  judges  in  his  case,  and  treat  him  not  with 
any  allowance  for  being  encompassed  with  flesh,  or 
as  having  a  human  nature ;  but  expect  he  should 
be  an  angel,  and  free  from  all  infirmities.  He  can- 
not indeed  (as  the  same  father  argues*  in  another 
place)  with  any  tolerable  decency  and  freedom  dis- 
charge his  office  in  punishing  and  reproving  others, 
unless  he  himself  be  blameless  and  without  rebuke. 
The  priest's  office  is  a  more  difficult  province*  than 
that  of  leading  an  army,  or  governing  a  kingdom, 
and  requires  an  angelic  virtue.  His  soul  ought  to 
be  purer  than  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  the  Holy 


*  Naz.  Orat.  1.  Apologet  de  Fiiga,  t.  1.  p.  5. 

s  Naz.  ibid.  p.  31.  *  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 


*  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  3.  c.  R 

•  Chrys.  ibid.  lib.  C.  c.  2. 
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Spirit  may  never  leave  him  desolate;  but  that  he 
may  be  always  able  to  say,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  that  liveth  in  me."  He  there  goes  on  to  draw 
the  comparison'  at  large  between  the  clerical  and 
the  monastic  life,  and  shows  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  take  care  of  a  multitude  of  men  immers- 
ed in  secular  business,  than  of  a  singk  person,  that 
lives  retired  and  free  from  temptation.  And  upon 
the  whole  matter  he  concludes,*  that  as  God  requires 
greater  purity  in  those  that  serve  at  his  altar,  so  he 
will  exact  a  more  ample  account  of  them,  and  more 
severely  punish  their  of&nces.  By  these  and  many 
other  such  like  arguments  did  those  holy  fathers 
try  to  raise  both  in  themselves  and  others  a  just 
sense  of  that  universal  purity,  which  becomes  the 
sacred  frinction. 

And  to  the  strength  of  these  argu- 

chaivh  centum  mcuts  the  church  added  the  authority 

ih«n  thwi  »uy      of  her  sanctions,  mfhcting  severer 


penalties  upon  offending  clergymen 
than  any  others.  For  whereas  all  other  offenders 
were  allowed,  by  the  benefit  of  pubUc  penance,  to 
regain  the  privileges  of  their  order ;  this  fkvour  was 
commonly  denied  by  the  church  to  such  of  her  sons 
among  the  clergy  as  were  notorious  for  any  scan- 
dalous crimes,  whereby  they  became  a  reproach  to 
their  profession.  For  such  delinquents  were  usually 
deposed  from  their  office,  and  sometimes  excommu- 
nicated also,  and  obliged  to  do  penance  among  the 
laymen ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  though  re- 
pentance would  restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the 
church,  yet  it  would  not  qualify  them  to  act  in  their 
office  and  station  again ;  but  they  must  be  content 
thenceforth  to  communicate  only  as  laymen.  Some 
canons  indeed  did  not  oblige  them  to  do  public 
penance  in  the  church,  because  they  thought  it 
punishment  enough  to  degrade  them ;  others  requir- 
ed them  to  submit  to  that  part  of  discipline  also. 
But  still  the  result  and  consequence  of  both  was  the 
same,  that  such  persons  for  ever  after  were  only  to 
be  treated  in  the  quality  of  laymen.  Those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons  are  sometimes  for  the  for- 
mer way ;  for  one  of  them*  says.  If  a  bishop,  pres- 
byter, or  deacon  is  taken  in  fornication,  perjury,  or 
theft,  he  shall  be  deposed,  but  not  excommunicated ; 
for  the  scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt  not  punish  twice 
for  the  same  crime.  I  do  not  now  stand  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  such  scripture  as  these  canons 
refer  to,  but  only  observe  what  was  the  practice  of 


the  Greek  church  when  these  canons  were  made; 
which  is  also  taken  notice  of  in  St  Basil's  '*  canons, 
and  those  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,"  and  some  others, 
which  show  it  to  have  been  the  customary  practice 
of  their  churches.  Yet  for  simony,"  and  some 
other"  crimes,  the  same  Apostolical  Canons  order 
both  deposition  and  excommunication.  And  in  the 
African  church  both  punishments  were  inflicted 
also  for  one  and  the  same  crime,  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  as  appears  from  Ms  epistle**  to  Cornelius, 
where  speaking  of  Novatus,  who  was  guilty  of 
murder,  in  causing  his  own  wife,  by  a  blow,  to  mis< 
carry,  he  says.  For  ^is  crime  he  was  not  only  to  be 
degraded,  or  expelled  the  presbytery,  but  to  be  de> 
prived  of  the  communion  of  the  church  also.  From 
whence  we  may  collect  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
canons  against  such  crimes  of  the  clergy  in  general, 
as  were  committed  to  the  flagrant  scandal  of  the 
church. 

Hence  also  we  may  observe  in  par- 
ticular, what  sort   of   crimes   were     wh^J^poa- 
thought  worthy  to  be  punished  with  uon:2.thHLmw- 
degradation,  namely,  such   as  theft, 
murder,  perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege,  fornication  and 
adultery,  and  such  like  gross  and  scandalous  of- 
fences. For  in  this  case  they  distinguished  between 
peceatum  and  crimen^  little  faults  and  crimes  of  a 
more  heinous  nature.    For  St  Austin  observes,"  it 
was  not  all  manner  of  failings  that  hindered  men's 
ordination  at  first ;  for  if  the  apostle  had  required 
that  as  a  qualification  in  persons  to  be  ordaiiked, 
that  they  should  be  without  sin,  all  men  must  have 
been  rejected,  and  none  ordained,  since  no  man 
lives  without  sin ;  but  he  only  requires  that  they 
should  be  blameless  in  respect  to  criminal  and 
scandalous  offences.    And  this  was  the  rule  the 
church  observed  in  canvassing  the  lives  of  hei 
clergy  after  ordination,  when  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  her  service.    It  was  not  every  lesser 
faiUng  or  infirmity  that  was  pimished  with  degrada- 
tion ;  but  only  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye,  such  as  theft, 
murder,  fraud,  perjury,  sacrilege,  fornication,  and 
adultery.    Concerning  the  last  of  which  there  are 
these  two  things  further  observable  in  some  of  the 
ancient  canons.  First,  That  if  any  clergyman's  wife 
was  convicted  of  adultery,  he  himself  was  oUiged 
to  show  his  resentment  and  detestation  of  the  hci 
by  putting  her  away,  under  pain  of  deposition,  if 
he  continued  to  live  with  her.    For  so  the  council " 


»  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  a 

»  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  10  et  11.  •  Canon.  Apost  c.  24. 

»•  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  3,  32,  5J. 

"  Pet.  Alex.  Ep.  Cannn.  c.  10.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  1 2. 

"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  28. 
.   "  Ibid.  «  29  et  50. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  p.  97.  Propter  hoc  se  non  de  pres- 
byterio  tantum,  sed  et  communication e  prohiberi  pro  certo 
tenebat,  &c. 

»  Aug.  Tract.  41.  in  Job.  t.  9.  p.  126.  Apostolus  Paulus, 


quando  elegit  orciinandos  vel  prevbyteros  vel  diaconos,  et 
quicimque  ordinandus  est  ad  praeposituram  ecclesin,  nun 
ait,  si  quia  sine  peccato  est ;  hoc  enim  si  diceret,  omnis 
homo  reprobaretur,  nullus  ordinaretur;  sed  ait,  si  quis  sine 
crimine  est«  sicut  est  homicidium,  adulterium,  aliqua  im- 
munditia  fornicationis,  furtum,  fraos,  sacrilegium,  et  casters 
hujusmodi. 

"  Cone.  Neocses.  c.  8.  *E<ii»  /listA  Ti]v  X'^^P^*'^^^^*^^  /**»• 
Xtu0t7,  6<Pii\ii  AtroXvo'ai  auTi^i/*  iAv  6k  <rv^^,  ov  i^parui 
2](««'6a(  Tfjs  lyxttpi<rdti<rti9  aitTw  iimiptfrlat. 
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of  Neoecsarea  words  it:  A  man  whose  wife  is 
evidently  eonTicted  of  adultery  while  he  is  a  lay- 
man, shall  not  he  ordained :  hut  if  she  commit  adul- 
tery after  his  ordination,  he  ought  to  put  her  away ; 
and  if  he  eohabit  with  her,  he  may  not  retain  her 
and  hifl  ministry  together.  The  council  of  Eliberis  ^ 
is  siin  more  severe  in  the  case,  denying  communion 
to  sneh  persons  even  at  their  last  hour,  who  retain- 
ed wires  guilty  of  adultery ;  because,  says  the  canon, 
they  wiio  ought  to  he  examples  of  good  conversa- 
tion to  others,  do  by  this  means  teach  others  the 
way  to  sin.  Secondly,  The  other  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  if  a  bishop  neglected  to  inflict  the 
censnres  of  the  church  upon  any  of  his  clergy,  who 
were  gailty  of  fornication,  he  made  himself  liable 
lo  be  deposed:  as  Socrates"  observes  the  Arians 
themselves  deposed  Macedonius,  iHshop  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  this  reason  among  others,  that  he 
had  admitted  a  deacon  to  communion,  who  had 
been  taken  in  fornication. 

Another  crime,  which  brought  many 
latioM  clerks  under  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical 


censure,  was  that  of  lapsing  in  time 
of  persecution.  In  which  case  repentance  was  al- 
lowed to  restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the  church 
as  laymen,  if  they  pleased,  but  not  to  officiate  or 
commanicate  as  ecclesiastics  any  longer.  Thus 
Trophimus  was  treated  in  the  time  of  Cornelius 
and  Cyprian ;  he  was  admitted  to  communicate  as 
a  layman,*  but  not  to  retain  his  office  of  priest- 
hood. And  this,  Cyprian  says,*  was  then  the  rule 
at  Rome  and  over  all  the  world,  if  bishops  or  any 
other  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution,  to  admit  them 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  but,  withal,  to  remove 
them  firom  the  function  of  the  clergy  and  honour 
of  the  priesthood :  as  the  African  synod,  in  whose 
name  he  writes  to  the  Spanish  churches,  deter- 
mined, in  the  case  of  Basilides  and  Martial,  two 
Spanish  bishops,  who,  when  they  had  lapsed,  thought 
to  qualify  themselves  by  repentance  to  retain  their 
bishoprics ;  but  this,  he  tells  them,  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  universal  church.  He 
repeats  this  in  several  other  epistles,**  where  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  persons  in  the  same  unhappy 
circumstances  with  them.  We  find  the  same  order 
in  the  canons  of  Peter,"  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  first  council  of  Aries,"  where  not  only  such  as 
fell  by  sacrificing,  or  open  denial  of  their  faith,  but 


also  all  traditors  are  included  in  the  number  of 
lapsers,  that  is,  all  such  as  either  gave  up  their 
Bibles,  or  the  holy  vessels  of  the  church,  or  the 
names  of  their  brethren  to  the  persecutors ;  and  all 
such  who  were  of  the  clergy,  are  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  exercise  and  benefit  of  their  order  and 
function.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church  in  reference  to  those  guides,  who  set  their 
people  an  ill  example  by  their  apostacy  in  time  of 
persecution :  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  trust  them  to 
be  guides  and  leaders  for  the  future.  Though  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  some  exceptions  may  be  found 
to  this  general  rule,  either  when  the  discipline  of 
the  church  was  not  so  strict,  or  when  it  was  other- 
wise found  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  to 
restore  lapsers  to  their  honours,  than  to  degrade 
and  remove  them  wholly  from  them.  For  I  have 
noted  before,  that  both  lapsers,  and  heretics,  and 
schismatics,  were  sometimes  more  favourably  treat- 
ed, when  the  church  thought  she  might  find  her 
account  in  showing  favour  to  them. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  laws  of  the 
church  relating  to  other  misdeamean-  lad  dnnuiif  aod 
ors :  as  the  life  of  a  clergyman  was 
a  continual  attendance  upon  the  altar,  and  con- 
stantly to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  Divine 
and  heavenly  things ;  so  upon  that  account  the  ut- 
most sobriety  was  required  of  him,  together  with  a 
strict  care  to  spend  his  time  aright,  and  lay  it  out 
usefully ;  so  as  might  best  answer  the  ends  of  his 
calling,  and  those  spiritual  employments  he  was 
daily  to  be  engaged  in.  And  for  this  reason  drink- 
ing and  gaming,  those  two  great  consumers  of  time, 
and  enemies  of  all  noble  undertakings  and  gener- 
ous services,  were  strictly  prohibited  the  clergy  un- 
der the  same  penalty  of  deprivation.  For  so  the 
Apostolical  Canons  word  it,**  A  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  that  spends  time  in  drinking  or  playing  at 
dice,  shall  either  reform,  or  be  deposed.  Where  we 
may  observe  this  difference  between  this  and  the 
former  laws,  that  it  does  not  make  every  single  act 
of  these  crimes,  ipsofaetOf  deprivation,  but  only  con- 
tinuance therein  without  reforming.  And  by  Jus- 
tinian's law,*^  the  penalty  for  playing  at  tables  is 
changed  from  deprivation  to  a  triennial  suspension, 
and  intrusion  into  a  monastery  for  the  performance 
of  repentance.  Some  perhaps  will  wonder  at  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  in  prohibiting  the  exercise 


*'  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  65.  Si  cigus  clerici  uxor  fuerit  mce- 
chata,  et  Kiat  earn  maritus  tinis  mochari,  et  earn  uon  statim 
projecerit,  nee  in  fine  accipiat  communionem :  ne  ab  his 
qui  exemplum  bonse  convereationis  eise  debent,  videaotur 
magif  teria  f celerum  procedere. 

»  Socrat.  Ub.  2.  c.  42. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  106.  Sic  tamen 
admiatut  eit  Trophimus,  ut  laicus  communicet— non  quasi 
locum  tacerdotis  usurpet. 

*  Id.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Pleb.  Hispan.  p.  174.  Fruttra 
tales  episcopatum  sibi  usurpare  cooantur,  &c. 


«  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel,  p.  133.  It.  Ep.  64.  al. 
65.  ad  Epictet. 

*•  Petr.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  10.  "On  W  i'M^atvap^  oOk 
Iti  SvvavTat  \tiTovpyiiv. 

^  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  c.  13.  De  his  qui  Scripturas  Sanctas 
tradidisse  dicuntur,  vel  vasa  Dominica,  vel  nomina  fratrum 
suorum,  placuit  nobis,  ut  quicunque  eorum  ex  actis  publicis 
fuerit  detectus,  non  verbis  nudis,  ab  ordine  cleri  amoveatur. 

**  Can.  Apost.  41.  Kv/Sotv  o^o\<({c0y  xai  filBait,  fl  trair 
a'd(r6o9,  ^  KaBaipirrdto. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  10. 
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of  tables  under  such  a  penalty :  but  their  wonder 
will  cease,  when  they  are  told,  that  it  was  equally 
prohibited  to  the  laity  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. For  the  council  of  Eliberis*"  orders,  that  a 
Christian  playing  at  dice  or  tables  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  holy  communion,  but  after  a  year's 
penance  and  abstinence,  and  his  total  amendment 
And  there  was  good  reason  for  the  church  to  make 
such  a  law  in  those  times,  because  this  kind  of 
gaming  was  prohibited  both  by  the  old  and  new 
civil  law"  among  the  Romans,  and  many  other  na- 
tions, of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  ac- 
count in  our  learned  Bishop  Taylor,*  together  with 
the  reasons  of  the  prohibition,  viz.  the  evils  that 
commonly  attended  this  sort  of  play,  blasphemies, 
and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lying,  and  cursing, 
and  covetousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and  in- 
temperance of  all  sorts,  the  consumption  of  time, 
and  ruin  of  many  famiUes;  which  excesses  had 
made  it  infamous  and  scandalous  among  all  nations. 
So  that  what  was  so  universally  prohibited  at  that 
time  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  the  church  could 
not  but  in  decency  prohibit  by  her  own  laws  to 
the  laity,  and  more  especially  to  the  clergy,  to  pre- 
vent scandal,  and  obviate  those  objections,  which 
might  otherwise  have  justly  been  raised  against  her. 
Not  that  the  thing  was  simply  unlawful  in  itself, 
when  used  only  as  an  innocent  recreation ;  but  the 
many  evil  appendages  that  commonly  attended  the 
use  of  it,  had  made  it  scandalous,  and  consequently 
inexpedient ;  and  the  spending  of  time  upon  it  did 
much  alter  the  nature  of  it,  and  make  it  so  much 
the  more  unlawful 

Another  crime  for  which  a  clergy- 
And  "•foc*^  man  was  liable  to  be  deposed,  was  the 
2jj[»j^  «riin«  taking  of  usury,  which  by  the  ancient 
canons  is  frequently  condemned  as  a 
species  of  covetousness  and  cruelty,  and  upon  that 
score  so  strictly  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
rather  to  study  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  the  con- 
trary virtues,  charity,  mercifulness,  and  contempt 
of  ^e  world  and  all  filthy  lucre.  The  laws  con- 
demning this  vice  are  too  many  to  be  here  tran- 
scribed :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  which  contains  the  sum,  and 
speaks  the  sense  of  all  the  rest    Now  the  words  of 


that  canon  are  these :  Forasmuch"  as  many  clerks, 
following  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre,  and  foiget- 
ting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  (which  speak  of  the  right- 
eous man  as  one  that  hath  not  given  his  money 
upon  usury,)  have  let  forth  their  money  upon  usury, 
and  taken  the  usual  monthly  increase :  it  seemed 
good  to  this  great  and  holy  synod,  that  if  any  one 
after  this  decree  shall  be  found  to  take  usury,  or  de- 
mand the  principal  with  half  the  increase  of  the 
whole,  or  shall  invent  any  other  such  methods  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  degraded  from  his 
order,  and  have  his  name  struck  out  of  the  roll  of 
the  church.  The  reader  will  find  the  same  practice 
censured  by  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons," 
the  council  of  EUberis,**  the  first  and  second  of 
Aries,"  the  first  and  third  of  Carthage,"  the  council 
of  Laodicea,"!  and  Trullo,"  not  to  mention  private 
writers,  Cyprian,"  Sidonius  Apollinarius,"  St  Je- 
rom,"  and  many  others.  Nor  need  this  seem  strange 
to  any  one,  that  usury  should  be  so  generally  con- 
demned in  the  clergy ;  since  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
practice  of  it  was  no  less  disallowed  in  the  laity : 
for  the  first  council  of  Carthage"  condemns  it  in 
them  both,  but  only  makes  it  a  more  aggravating 
crime  in  the  clergy.  The  council  of  Eliberis  also,* 
that  orders  clerg3rmen  to  be  degraded  for  it,  makes 
it  a  high  misdemeanor  in  laymen ;  which,  if  they 
persisted  in  the  practice  of  it  after  admonition,  was 
to  be  punished  with  excommunication.  We  are 
here  therefore  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  this  practice,  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  so  generally  condemned 
both  in  clergymen  and  laymen.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  we  are  to  observe,  that  among  the 
ancient  Romans  there  were  several  sorts  or  de- 
grees of  usury.  The  most  common  was  that  which 
they  called  centesinuB :  the  council  of  Nice^*  calls 
it  Uaroarait  and  the  council  of  Trullo**  uses  the 
same  word,  which  signifies  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  principal  paid  every  month,  and  answers  to 
twelve  in  the  hundred  by  the  year.  For  the  Ro- 
mans received  usury  by  the  month,  that  is,  at  the 
kalends  or  first  day  of  every  month.  Whence  St 
Basil  ^  calls  the  months  the  parents  of  usury.  And 
St  Ambrose**  says,  the  Greeks  gave  usury  the 
name  of  r^coc,  upon  this  account,  because  the 


*  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  79.  Si  quia  fidelU  alea,  id  est,  tabula 
luieht,  placuit  eum  abstinere :  et  si  emendatus  cessaverit, 
potent  post  annum  communione  reconciliari. 

"  Digest,  lib.  U.  Tit  5.  de  Aleator.  It  Cod.  Justin.  Kb. 
3.  Tit.  43.  de  Aleator. 
»  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubitant  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  776. 
»  Cone.  Nic.  c.  17.  »  Can.  Apost  c.  43. 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  20. 
"  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  e.  12.    Arelat.  2.  e.  14. 
»  Cone.  Carthag.  1.  c.  13.    Carthag.  3.  c.  16. 
••  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  4.  »  Cone.  Trull,  c.  10. 

«•  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  124.  f  Sidon.  lib.  1.  Ep.  a 

*  Hieron.  in  Ezek.  cap.  18.  * 


**  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  13.  Quod  in  laicis  reprehenditur,  id 
multo  magis  in  elericis  oporiet  prndamnari. 

^Cone.  Eliber.  e.  20.  Si  quis  etiam  laicus  aceepisM 
probatur  usuras — si  in  ea  iniquitate  duraverit,  ab  ecclesia 
sciat  se  esse  projiciendum.  Vid.  Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Mat 

«  Cone.  Nie,  e.  17. 

«  Cone.  Trull,  c.  10.    Chrysost  Horn.  56.  in  Mat 

^  Basil,  in  Psalm  ziv.  t.  3.  p.  137.  4»o/3f  irat  to^  /uin>wv 
i&t  t6kw¥  Taripav, 

**  Ambr.  de  Tobia,  c.  12.  Toicovs  Grscci  appellaverunt 
usuras,  eo  quod  dolores  partus  animac  debituris  excitare  xi- 
deautur.  Veniunt  kalendse,  parit  sors  centesimam.  Veni- 
unt  menses  singuli,  generantur  usuras. 
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kalends  bring  forth  one  in  the  hundred,  and  every 
month  begets  new  usury.  And  hence,  as  the  poet 
acquaints  us,"  it  became  a  proverb  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  say,  A  man  trembles  hke  a  debtor,  when 
the  kalends  are  a  coming ;  because  that  was  the 
time  of  paying  interest.  Now  this  sort  of  usury  is 
generally  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  be- 
cause it  was  esteemed  great  oppression.  Though 
the  civil  law  allowed  the  practice  of  it :  for  Con- 
stantine,  anno  325,  the  same  year  that  the  council 
of  Nice  was  held,  published  a  law,  stating  the  rules 
and  measures  of  usury,  wherein"  the  creditor  is 
allowed  to  take  this  centesimal  usiuy,  or  one  in  the 
hundred  every  month,  and  no  more.  For  it  seems 
the  old  Roman  laws  granted  a  greater  Uberty  be- 
fore this  regulation  of  Constantine.  Afterward  a 
new  regulation  was  made,  and  it  was  only  allowed 
in  some  certain  cases,  as  where  the  creditor  seemed 
to  run  some  hasard,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of 
Justinian,^  where  he  settles  the  business  of  interest 
and  usury  in  his  Code.  For  in  trajectitious  con- 
tracts, as  the  law  terms  them,  that  is,  when  a  cre- 
ditor lent  money,  suppose  at  Rome,  to  receive  in- 
terest for  it  only  upon  condition  of  the  debtor's 
safe  arrival  with  it  at  Constantinople ;  because  in 
that  case  the  creditor  ran  a  great  hazard,  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  a  centesimal  interest  upon  that 
account.  Secondly,  Another  sort  of  usury  was  that 
which  the  canons  call  ?/poXiac,  or  sescuplum,  the 
whole  and  half  as  much  more.  St  Jerom  takes 
notice"  of  this  kind  of  usury,  and  condemns  it 
For  men,  he  says,  were  used  to  exact  usury  for  the 
loan  of  com,  wine,  oil,  millet,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  ground ;  lending  ten  bushels  in  winter,  on  con- 
dition to  receive  fifteen  in  harvest,  that  is,  the  whole 
and  half  as  much  more.  Which  sort  of  usury, 
being  a  very  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
sion, is  condemned  not  only  in  the  clergy  by  the 
councils  of  Nice"  and  Laodicea,"  under  the  name 
of  iifuokiai ;  but  also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian,** which  allows  nothing  above  centesimal  in- 
terest to  be  taken  by  any  person  in  any  case  what- 
soever.   Though  Justinian  intimates  that  formerly 


the  laws  allowed  it  And  it  is  evident  from  the  law 
of  Constantine  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
which  determined,  That  if  any  creditor  lent  to  the 
indigent  any  fruits  of  the  earth,"  whether  wet  or 
dry,  he  might  demand  again  the  principal,  and  half 
as  much  more  by  way  of  usury :  as,  if  he  lent  two 
bushels,  he  might  require  three.  Thirdly,  Another 
sort  of  usury  is  called  by  the  civil  law,  besns  cente- 
sima,  which  is  two-thirds  of  centesimal  interest,  and 
the  same  as  eight  in  the  hundred.  And  this  the 
law  allowed  masters"  of  workhouses  and  other 
tradesmen  to  take  in  their  negociations  with  others. 
Fourthly,  All  other  persons  were  only  allowed  to 
receive  half  the  centesimal  interest  by  the  same 
law  of  Justinian :"  which  is  the  same  as  six  in  the 
hundred.  Fifthly,  Persons  of  quality  were  bound 
to  take  no  more  but  a  third  part  of  the  centetimaf^ 
which  is  only  four  in  the  hundred.  Sixthly,  and 
lastly,  Interest  upon  interest  was  absolutely  forbid- 
den" by  the  Roman  laws  to  all  persons  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  as  is  evident  from  an  edict  of  Justini- 
an's, which  both  mentions  and  confirms  the  ancient 
prohibition  of  it  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors  that 
were  before  him.  So  that  several  of  these  kinds 
of  usury  being  prohibited  to  the  laity  in  general 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  should  be  more  severely  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  Then  for  the 
other  sorts  of  usury,  which  the  state  allowed,  the 
church  had  two  reasons  for  discouraging  the  prac- 
tice of  them  in  the  clergy.  First,  Because  usury 
was  most  commonly  exacted  of  the  poor,  which 
the  church  reckoned  an  oppression  of  them,  who 
were  rather  to  be  reheved  by  the  charity  of  lending 
without  usury,  as  the  gospel  requires.  Secondly, 
The  clergy  could  not  take  usury  of  the  rich  and 
trading  part  of  the  world,  but  that  must  needs  en- 
gage them  in  secular  business  and  worldly  con- 
cerns, more  than  the  wisdom  of  the  church  in  those 
times  thought  fit  to  allow.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  sum  of  the  rea- 
sons for  prohibiting  the  clergy  the  practice  of  usury 
in  the  primitive  church.     Usiuy  was  generally  a 


«*  Horat.  lib.  1.  Sat.  3.  Odisti  et  fugis,  ut  DnuoDem  de- 
bitor aeria — quum  tristes  misero  venere  kaleDdae. 

^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  2.  Tit  33.  dc  Usuris,  Leg.  1.  Pro  pecunia 
ultra  f  ingulas  ceQtesimas  creditor  vetatur  accipere. 

**  Cod.  Just  lib.  4.  Tit  32.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  26.  In  trajecti- 
tiis  autem  coatractibus,  vel  specierum  fcenori  dationibus, 
usque  ad  ceotesimam  tantummodo  licere  stipulari,  aec  earn 
excedere,  licet  veteribus  legibus  hoc  erat  coacessum. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.  Solent  in  agris 
frumenti  et  milii,  vini  et  olei,  caeterarumque  specienun 
usarae  exigi. — Verbi  gratia,  ut  hyemis  tempore  domus  decern 
modioe,  et  in  messe  recipiamus  quindecim,  hoc  est  amplius 
partem  mediam. 

•  Cone.  Nic.  c.  17.  ••  Cone.  Laod.  c.  4. 
•1  Cod.  Just,  ubi  supra.  It  Novel.  32,  33,  34. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  2.  Tit  33.  Leg.  1.    Quicunque  fniges. 


aridas  vel  humidas,  indigentibus  mutuas  dederint  usurae 
nomine  tertiam  partem  superfluam  consequantur :  Id  est  ut 
si  summa  crediti  in  duobus  modiis  fuerit  tertium  modium 
amplius  consequantur. 

»  Cod.  Just  lib.  4.  Tit.  32.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  26.  Illos,  qui 
ergasteriis  praesunt,  vel  aliquam  licitam  negotiationem  ge< 
runt,  usque  ad  bessem  centesimas,  usurarum  nomine,  in  quo- 
cunque  contractu  suam  stipulationem  moderari. 

^  Cod.  Just.  ibid.  Caeteros  omnes  homines  dimidiam  tan- 
tummodo centesimae  usurarum  nomine  posse  stipulari. 

"  Ibid.  Jubemus  illustribus  quidem  personis,  sive  eas  prae- 
cedentibus,  minime  licere  ultra  tertiam  partem  centesimae 
in  quocunque  contractu  stipulari. 

^  Cod.  Just  lib.  4.  Tit.  32.  Leg.  28.  Ut  nullo  modo  usurae 
usurarum  a  debitoribus  exigaatur,  veteribus  quidem  legibus 
constitutum  fuerat,  &c. 
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great  oppression  to  the  poor,  as  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  against  it*'  commonly  complain :  or  else 
it  was  thought  to  argue,  and  proceed  from,  a  covet- 
ous and  worldly  mind ;  which  made  men  forsake 
their  proper  employment,  and  betake  themselves  to 
other  business,  which  was  beside  their  calling,  and 
could  not  then  be  followed  without  some  reproach 
and  dishonour  to  it  Therefore  C3rprian,  speaking 
of  some  bishops  who  were  the  reproach  of  his  age, 
in  enumerating  their  miscaniages,  joins  all  these 
things  together ;  That  they  who  ought  to  have  been 
examples  and  encouragers  to  the  rest,  had  cast  off 
the  care  of  Divine  service*  to  manage  secular  alfiurs ; 
and  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people, 
they  rambled  into  other  provinces,  to  catch  at  busi- 
ness that  would  bring  them  in  gain:  meanwhile  the 
poor  brethren  of  the  church  were  suffered  to  starve 
without  relief,  whilst  their  minds  were  set  upon 
hoarding  up  silver  in  abundance,  and  getting  estates 
by  fraudulent  arts,  and  exercising  usury  to  augment 
their  own  treasures.  When  usury  was  ordinarily 
attended  with  such  concomitants  as  these,  it  was  no 
wonder  it  should  be  utterly  proscribed  by  the  holy 
fitthers  of  the  church.  Besides,  St.  Chrysostom** 
plainly  intimates,  that  in  his  time  all  senators  and 
persons  of  quality  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  take 
usury  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  And  that 
consideration  probably  so  much  the  more  inclined 
the  fathers  of  the  church  to  forbid  it  to  the  clergy, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  be  outdone  by  men  of  a 
secular  life ;  and  it  might  be  objected  to  them,  that 
the  laws  of  the  church  in  this  respect  were  more 
remiss  than  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Indeed  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
orui*h(»pit'«utyof  and  fatherless,  and  strangers  and  wi- 
dows, in  those  early  times,  were  so 
importimate  and  craving  in  every  church,  that  their 
revenues  would  seldom  answer  all  their  demands. 
The  church,  as  St.  Austin  says,*  had  very  rarely 
any  thing  to  lay  up  in  bank.  And  then  it  did  not  be- 
come a  bishop  to  hoard  up  gold,  and  turn  away  the 
poor  empty  from  him.    They  had  daily  so  many 


poor  petitioners,  so  many  in  distress  and  want  con- 
tinually applying  to  thepi,  that  they  were  forced  to 
leave  some  in  their  sorrows,  because  they  had  not 
wherewith  to  relieve  them  all.  Now,  in  this  case, 
where  there  was  need  of  greater  charities  than  they 
had  funds  or  abilities  to  bestow,  there  could  be  no 
room  for  usury,  but  with  great  neglect  and  un- 
charitableness  to  the  poor.  And  therefore,  instead 
of  lending  upon  usury,  they  were  obliged  to  be  ex- 
emplary in  the  practice  of  the  contrary  virtues, 
hospitality  and  charity;  which  the  ancients  call 
lending  upon  Divine  usury,  not  to  receive**  one  in 
the  hundred,  but  a  hundred  for  one  from  the  hands 
of  God.  It  was  then  one  of  the  glories  of  a  bishop, 
St  Jerom  teUs  us,**  to  be  a  provedore  for  the  poor; 
but  a  disgrace  to  the  holy  function,  to  seek  only  to 
enrich  himself.  And  therefore  he  gives  this  direc- 
tion to  Nepotian,  among  other  good  rules  which  he 
prescribes  him,  that  his  table  should  be  free  to  the 
poor  and  strangers,  that  with  them  he  might  have 
Christ  for  his  guest  St  Chrysostom  speaks  nobly* 
of  his  bishop  Flavian  upon  the  account  of  this  vir- 
tue :  he  says,  his  house  was  always  open  to  strangers, 
and  such  as  were  forced  to  fly  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion; where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  that  freedom  and  humanity,  that  his  house 
might  as  properly  be  called,  the  house  of  strangers, 
as  the  house  of  Flavian.  Yea,  it  was  so  much  the 
more  his  own,  for  being  common  to  strangers ;  for 
whatever  we  possess,  is  so  much  the  more  our  pro- 
perty for  being  communicated  to  our  poor  brethren : 
there  being  no  place  where  we  may  so  safely  lay  up 
our  treasure,  as  in  the  hands  and  bellies  of  the  poor. 

Now,  the  better  to  qualify  them  to  j^^^^ ,. 
perform  this  duty,  every  clergyman  ..S'ciSSn???^? 
was  required  to  lead  a  frugal  life ;  that  ^"*^ 
is,  to  avoid  profuseness,  as  well  in  their  own  private 
concerns,  as  in  giving  great  entertainments  to  the 
rich ;  which  is  but  a  false-named  hospitality,  and  a 
great  usurper  upon  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
poor.  We  may  j  udge  of  the  simplicity  of  those  times 
by  the  character  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus,** 


»  Vide  Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Mat  Basil.  Horn,  in  Psal. 
xiv.  p.  136,  &c. 

**  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  123.  Episcopi  plurimi,  quos  et 
hortamento  esse  oportet  cseteris  et  exemplo,  Divina  pro- 
curatione  contempta,  procuratores  renim  ssBcuIarium  fieri, 
derelicta  cathedra,  plebe  deserta,  per  alienas  prorincias 
oberrantes,  negotiationis  qusstnosas  nundinas  aucupari,  esu- 
rientibus  in  ecclesia  fratribus  non  subvenire,  habere  argen- 
tum  largiter  velle,  fundos  insidiosis  fraudibiu  rapere,  usuris 
multiplicantibus  foenus  aiigere. 

■•  Chrys.  Horn.  56.  in  Mat.  Toft*  yovv  Iv  d}[ni>fna<ri»  5vto«, 
ical  tit  Ti';v  firyaXnv  TiXovirrav  ^ovX^iP,  4i»  <TvyK\ijTOv 
KoKovo'iVt  oh  ^ifjLit  TotouToiv  KipStiriu  icaTatirxvvtir^ai. 
Honoriut,  an.  397,  published  a  law  which  implies  the  same. 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  2.  Tit.  33.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  3.  though  by  a 
following  law,  an.  405,  he  allowed  senatont  half  the  cen- 
tesimal interest. 

•  Aug.  Serra.  49.  de  Diversis  sive  de  Vita  Clericor.  t.  10. 


D.  520.  Enthecam  nobis  habere  non  licet.  Non  enim  est 
episcopi  servare  aurum,  et  revocare  a  se  meudicautis  ma- 
num.  Quotidie  tam  multi  petunt,  tarn  multi  gemunt,  tarn 
multi  nos  inopes  interpellant ;  ut  plures  tristes  relinquamus, 
quia  quod  possimus  dare  omnibus,  non  habemus. 

•>  Pet.  Chrysolog.  Serm.  25.  p.  209.  Usura  mundi  cen- 
tum ad  unum,  Deus  unum  accipit  ad  centum.  Vid.  Chry- 
sost. Horn.  56.  in  Mat.  xvii.  p.  507.  ed.  Commeliu. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Gloria  episcopi  est  pau- 
perum  opibus  providere :  ignominia  omnium  sacerdotum 
estpropriis  studere  divitiis. 

•  Chrys.  Ser.  I.  in  Gen.  t.  2.  p.  886.  ed.  Front.  Duc«i. 

••  Ammian.  lib.  27.  p.  458.  Antistitcs  quosdam  provin- 
ciales  tenuitas  edendi  potandique  parcissime.  Yilitas  etiani 
indumentorum,  et  supercilia  humum  spectantia,  perpetuo 
numini  verisque  ejus  cultoribiis,  ut  puros  commendant  et 
verecundos. 
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tbt  heathen  historian,  gives  of  the  Italian  bishops, 
aa  it  is  probable,  from  his  own  obseryation:  he 
says,  dicir  spare  diet  and  frugal  way  of  living, 
their  cheap  clothing  and  grave  deportment,  did 
recommend  them  to  God  and  his  true  worshippers, 
as  persons  of  pure  and  modest  souls.  This  made 
those  country  bishops  more  honourable,  in  his 
opinion,  than  if  they  had  lived  in  the  riches,  and 
state,  and  splendour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  By  a 
canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,"  all  the 
African  bishops  were  obliged  to  live  after  this  man- 
ner ;  not  to  affect  rich  furniture,  or  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments, or  a  splendid  way  of  living,  but  to 
sedk  to  advance  the  dignity  and  authority  of  their 
order  by  their  faith  and  holy  living.  Some  indeed 
were  fbr  that  other  sort  of  hospitality,  for  enter- 
taining the  rich,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  on 
pretence  that  they  might  keep  an  interest  in  them, 
and  be  able  to  intercede  with  them  for  poor  crimi- 
nals when  they  were  condemned.  But  St  Jerom 
particularly  considers  and  answers  this  pretence  in 
his  instructions  to  Nepotian.  You  must  avoid,  says 
he,"  giving  great  entertainments  to  secular  men, 
and  especially  those  that  are  in  great  offices.  For 
it  is  not  very  reputable  to  have  the  lictors  and 
guards  of  a  consul  stand  waiting  at  the  doors  of  a 
priest  of  Christ,  who  himself  was  ciucified  and 
poor;  nor  that  the  judge  of  a  province  should  dine 
more  sumptuously  with  you  than  in  the  palace.  If 
it  be  pretended,  that  you  do  this  only  to  be  able  to 
intercede  with  him  for  poor  criminals,  there  is  no 
judge  but  will  pay  a  greater  deference  and  respect 
to  a  frugal  clergyman  than  a  rich  one,  and  show 
greater  reverence  to  your  sanctity  than  your  riches. 
Or  if  he  be  such  a  one  as  will  not  hear  a  clergy- 
man's intercessions  but  only  among  his  cups,  I 
should  freely  be  without  this  benefit,  and  rather 
beseech  Christ  for  the  judge  himself,  who  can  more 
speedily  and  powerfully  help  than  any  judge.  St 
Jerom,  in  the  same  place,**  advises  his  clerk  not  to 
be  over-free  in  receiving  other  men's  entertainments 
neither.  For  the  laity,  says  he,  should  rather  find 
us  to  be  comforters  in  their  mournings  than  com- 
panions in  their  feasts.  That  clerk  will  quickly 
be  contemned,  that  never  refuses  any  entertain- 
ments, when  he  is  frequently  invited  to  them.  Such 
were  the  ordinary  rules  and  directions  given  by  the 
ancients  for  regulating  the  hospitality  and  frugality 
of  the  clergy.  But  many  bishops  and  others  far 
exceeded  these  rules  in  transcendent  heights  of  ab- 
stinence, and  acts  of  self-denial,  freely  chosen  and 
imposed  upon  themselves,  that  they  might  have 
greater  plenty  and  superfluities  to  bestow  upon 


others.  Gregory  Naziansen"  gives  as  this  account 
of  St  Basil,  that  his  riches  was  to  possess  nothing ; 
to  live  content  with  that  little  which  nature  requires ; 
to  despise  delicacies  and  pleasures,  and  set  himself 
above  the  slavery  of  that  cruel  and  sordid  tyrant 
the  belly :  his  most  delicious  and  constant  food  was 
bread,  and  salt,  and  water;  his  clothing  but  one 
coat  and  one  gown ;  his  lodging  upon  the  ground ; 
not  for  want  of  better  accommodations,  for  he  was 
metropolitan  of  Ceesarea,  and  had  considerable  re- 
venues belonging  to  his  church ;  but  he  submitted  to 
this  way  of  hving  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  who 
became  poor  for  our  sakes,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  made  rich.  And  therefore  both 
the  same  author,"  and  the  church  historians  also," 
tell  us,  that  when  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  per- 
secution under  Valens  he  was  threatened  by  one 
of  the  emperor's  agents,  that  unless  he  would  com- 
ply, he  should  have  all  his  goods  confiscated ;  bis 
answer  was,  that  no  such  punishment  could  reach 
him,  for  he  was  possessed  of  nothing,  unless  the 
emperor  wanted  his  threadbare  clothes,  or  a  few 
books,  which  was  all  the  substance  he  was  master 
of.  St  Jerom  gives  the  like  character  of  Exuperius, 
bishop  of  Thoolouse,  who  made  other  men's  wants 
always  his  own ;  and,  like  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
pinched  and  denied  himself  to  feed  the  poor,  be- 
stowing all  his  substance  upon  the  bowels  of  Christ 
Nay,  such  was  his  frugality,  that  he  ministered  the 
body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of  osiers,  and  the  blood 
in  a  glass  cup :  but  nothing,  says  our  author,"  could 
be  more  rich  or  glorious  than  such  a  poverty  as  this. 
It  were  easy  to  give  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  Cyprians,  the  Austins,  the  Nari- 
anzens,  the  Paulinuses,  and  other  such  like  generous 
spirits  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  who  contemned  the 
world  with  greater  pleasure  than  others  could  ad- 
mire or  enjoy  it  But  as  such  heights  of  heroic 
virtues  exceeded  the  common  rule,  they  are  not  pro- 
posed as  the  strict  measures  of  every  man's  duty, 
but  only  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  forward  and  the 
good.  It  may  be  said  of  this,  as  our  Saviour  says 
of  a  parallel  case, "  All  men  cannot  receive  this  say- 
ing, save  they  to  whom  it  is  given ;  but  he  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 
Some  indeed  would  fain  turn  this 
prudential  advice   into  a  law,   and     whelT^  thr  ri«r- 

attempt  to  prove  that  anciently  the  SiiiS'by *!??»' ul* 
^       '^  -  ,1.      .  *"  p*^  *"**•  *'»«*' 

clergy  were  under  an  obligation  to  uroportj  po«». 

quit  their  temporal  possessions,  when 

they  betook  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church. 

But  this  is  to  outface  the  sun  at  noon-day.    For  as 

there  is  no  just  ground  for  this  assertion,  so  there 


*  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  15.  Ut  epiicopus  vilem  lupellectilem 
et  mentam  ac  rictum  pauperem  habeat,  et  dignitatis  tun 
aurtoritat«m  fide  et  meritit  yits  quserat. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 

**  Ibid.  Facile  contemnitur  clericus,  qui,  s»pe  vocatus  ad 


prandium,  ire  non  recusat. 

*  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  BafiL  p.  ^7. 

•  Naz.  ibid.  p.  349.  '•  Snzom.  lib.  6.  c.  16. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.    Nihil  illo  ditius,  qui  corpus 
Domini  canistro  vimineu,  sanguinem  portat  in  vitro. 
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are  the  plainest  evidences  to  the  contrary.  Among 
those  called  the  ApostoUcal  Canons,"  there  is  one 
to  this  purpose :  Let  the  goods  of  the  bishop,  if  he 
has  any  of  his  own,  be  kept  distinct  from  those  of 
the  church ;  that  when  he  dies  he  may  have  power 
to  dispose  of  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  as  he 
pleases,  and  not  receive  damage  in  his  private  effects 
upon  pretence  that  they  were  the  goods  of  the 
church.  For  perhaps  he  has  a  wife,  or  children,  or 
relations,  or  servants :  and  it  is  but  just  both  before 
God  and  man,  that  neither  the  church  should  suffer 
for  want  of  knowing  what  belonged  to  the  bishop, 
nor  the  bishop's  relations  be  damaged  by  the  church, 
or  come  into  trouble  upon  that  account,  which 
would  be  to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  de- 
ceased bishop.  Many  other  canons  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  church"  are  to  the  same  efiect 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  such  estates  as  they  got  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  For  St  Ambrose  plainly  intimates, 
that  the  law  left  the  clergy  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  patrimony,  or  temporal  estates,  which  they  had 
before.  For  he  brings  in  some  malcontents  among 
the  clergy  thus  complaining :  What  advantage"  is 
it  to  me  to  be  of  the  clergy,  to  suffer  injuries,  and 
undergo  hard  labour,  as  if  my  own  estate  would  not 
maintain  me  ?  This  impUes,  that  men  of  estates 
were  then  among  the  clergy*  And,  indeed,  there 
was  but  one  case,  in  which  any  clerk  could  be 
compelled  to  quit  his  possessions,  and  that  was 
when  his  estate  was  originally  tied  to  the  service 
of  the  empire,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  ac- 
count before.  In  all  other  cases  it  was  matter  of 
free  choice,  and  left  to  his  liberty,  whether  he  would 
dispose  of  his  estate  to  any  pious  use  or  not  Only 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  expected  he  should  be  more 
generous  in  his  charities,  and  less  burdensome  to 
the  church,  his  needs  being  supplied  another  way. 
Though  neither  was  this  forced  upon  him  by  any 
law,  but  only  urged  upon  reasons  of  charity  ;'*  leav- 
ing him  judge  of  his  own  necessities,  and  not  for- 
bidding him  to  have  his  dividend  in  the  church,  if 
in  his  own  prudence  he  thought  fit  to  require  it 
Socrates'*  commends  Chrysanthus,  a  Novatian  bi- 
shop, upon  this  account,  that,  having  an  estate  of 
his  own,  he  never  took  any  thing  of  the  church, 
save  two  loaves  of  the  etHogicB,  or  offerings  on  Sun- 


day ;  though  he  does  not  once  intimate,  that  there 
was  any  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  As  neither 
does  Prosper,  who  speaks  most  of  any  other  against 
rich  men's  taking  their  portion  in  the  charities  of 
the  church.  He  reckons  it,  indeed,"  a  dishonour- 
able act  and  a  sin  in  them,  because  it  was  to  deprive 
others  of  the  church's  charity,  who  stood  more  in 
need  of  it :  and  he  thinks,  though  a  rich  clergyman 
might  keep  his  own  estate  without  sin,  because 
there  was  no  law  but  the  law  of  perfection  to  obUge 
him  to  renounce  it ;  yet  it  must  be  upon  condition 
that  he  required  none  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
church:"  but  he  only  deUvers  this  as  his  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  does  not  signify  that  there  was 
then  any  such  standing  law  in  the  church.  In 
Africa  they  had  a  peculiar  law  against  covetousness 
in  the  time  of  St  Austin,  which  was,  that  if  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  clerk, 
who  had  no  estate  when  they  were  ordained,  did 
afterward"  purchase  lands  in  their  own  name,  they 
should  be  impleaded  as  guilty  of  invading  the  Lord's 
revenue,  unless  upon  admonition  they  conferred  the 
same  upon  the  church.  For  in  those  times  the 
church-revenues  being  small,  no  one's  dividend  was 
more  than  a  competent  maintenance :  and  therefore 
it  was  presumed,  that  he  who  could  purchase  lands 
in  such  cirQumstanccs,  must  have  been  some  way 
injurious  to  the  public  revenues  of  the  church. 
But  in  the  same  law  it  was  provided,  that  if  any 
estate  was  left  them  by  donation  or  inheritance,  they 
might  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased  themselves :  for 
the  church  made  no  rules,  but  only  gave  her  advice, 
in  such  cases  as  these ;  exhorting  her  wealthy  clergy 
to  greater  degrees  of  liberality,  but  not  demanding 
their  estates  to  have  them  at  her  own  disposal.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  clergymen,  who  had  no  visible 
estates  of  their  own,  and  were  single  men,  and  had 
no  poor  famiUes  to  provide  for,  were  busily  intent 
upon  growing  rich  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
this  was  always  esteemed  a  scandalous  covetousness, 
and  accordingly  prosecuted  with  sharp  invectives 
by  St  Jerom**  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers. 
So  much  of  the  laws  of  charity,  which  concerned 
the  ancient  clergy. 

I  might  here  give  a  character  of         g^^  ,^ 
their  meekness,  modesty,  gravity,  hu-  i^\!^\^S^ 
mility,  and  several  other  virtues,  which  ''^^  "»«*' t-"*** 


^  Can.  Apost.  c.  40.  '£o-t«  <l>avipA  rck  Uia  tov  cirto-ico- 
trov  Trpdy/iara  (elyi  koI  Uia  ix^*-)  '^^^  <t>avtpd  rd  kv 
piaKit  &c. 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  24.  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  48.  Cone. 
Carth.  3.  e.  49. 

'^  Ambr.  Ep.  17.  Quid  mihi  prodest  in  clero  manere, 
subire  injurias,  labores  perpeti,  qtiasi  non  possit  ager  mens 
m*  paseere. 

»»  Vide  Can.  Apost.  c.  41.     Cone.  Antioeh.  e.  25. 

w  Socrat.  lib.  7.  e.  12. 

^  Prosper,  de  Vit.  Contempl.  lib.  2.  e.  12.  Noverint  esse 
deformiui,  possessores  de  eleemosynis  pauperum  paaci. 


"  Ibid.  lUi  qui  tarn  infirmi  sunt,  ut  possessionibus  suis 
renunciare  non  possint ;  si  ea  quae  accepturi  erant,  dispensa- 
tori  relinquant,  nihil  habentibus  conferenda,  sine  peccato 
possident  sua. 

»•  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  49.  Placuit,  ut  episcopi,  presbr- 
teri,  diaconi,  vel  quieunque  clerici,  qui  nihil  habentes  ordi- 
nantur,  et  tempore  episcopatus  vel  clerioatus  sui,  agros  vel 
qusecunque  praedia  nomine  suo  comparant,  tanquam  rerum 
divinarum  invasionis  crimine  teneanturobnoxii,  nisi  admo- 
niti  ecclesise  eadem  ipsa  contulerint. 

"*  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  NonnuUi  sunt  ditiores 
monachi,  quam  fuerant  saeculares :  et  clerici  qui  poasideant 
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Nazianzen  describes  in  the  person  of  his  own  fa- 
ther: but  I  shall  but  take  notice  of  two  things 
more  which  concerned  the  conduct  of  their  lives, 
and  those  are  the  laws  relating,  first,  to  their  words, 
and  secondly,  to  their  fame  and  reputation.  For 
^leir  words,  they  who  were  to  teaoh  others  the  most 
difficult  part  of  human  conduct,  the  government  of 
the  tongue,  were  highly  concerned  to  be  examples 
to  the  people  as  well  in  word  as  action.  And  to 
this  purpose  the  laws  were  very  severe  against  all 
manner  of  licentious  discourse  in  their  conversation. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  has  three  canons 
together  upon  this  head ;  one  of  which  forbids  scur- 
rility,* and  buffoonery,  or  that  foolish  talking  and 
jesting  with  obscenity,  which  the  apostle  calls, 
^/idkoyia,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  An- 
other threatens  such  with  excommunication,"  as 
use  to  swear  by  the  name  of  any  creatiu'e.  And  a 
third  canon"  menaces  the  same  punishment  to  such 
as  sing  at  any  public  entertainments.  St.  Jerom 
particularly  cautions  his  clerk  against  detraction, 
because  of  the  temptation  he  may  lie  under  either 
to  commit  the  sin  himself,  or  give  way  to  it  in 
others,  by  hearkening  to  and  reporting  false  sugges- 
tions after  them.  Which  is  much  the  same  thing ; 
for  no  slanderer  tells  his  story  to  one  that  is  not 
willing  to  hear  him.**  An  arrow,  says  he,  never 
fixes  upon  a  stone,  but  often  recoils  back,  and 
wounds  him  that  shoots  it.  Therefore  let  the  de- 
tractor learn  to  be  less  forward  and  busy,  by  your 
unwillingness  to  hear  his  detraction.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom*  takes  notice  of  this  vice,  as  most  incident  to 
inferiors,  whom  envy  and  emulation  too  often  prompt 
to  detract  from  the  authority  and  virtues  of  their 
bishop ;  especially  when  they  are  grown  popular, 
and  admired  for  their  own  eloquent  preaching ;  then, 
if  they  be  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  and  vain-glorious 
temper,  their  business  is  to  deride  him  in  private, 
and  detract  from  his  authority,  and  make  them- 
selves every  thing  by  lessening  his  just  character 
and  power.  Upon  this  hint  our  author  also  takes 
occasion  to  show,  what  an  extraordinary  courage 
aitd  spirit,  and  how  divine  and  even  a  temper  a 
bishop  ought  to  have,  that  by  such  temptations,  and 
a  thousand  others  of  the  like  nature,  he  be  not 
overwhelmed  either  with  anger  or  envy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  insuperable  sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind 
on  the  other.  St.  Jerom  recommends  another  virtue 
of  the  tongue  to  his  clerk,  which  is  of  great  use  in 
conversation ;  and  that  is,  the  keeping  of  secrets, 
and  knowing  when  to  be  silent,  especially  about  the 


affairs  of  great  men.  Your  office,  says  he,  requires 
you  to  visit  the  sick,  and  thereby  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  famiUes  of  matrons  and  their 
children,"  and  are  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of 
noble  men.  You  ought  therefore  to  keep  not  only 
a  chaste  eye,  but  also  a  chaste  tongue.  And  as  it 
is  not  your  business  to  be  talking  of  the  beauties  of 
women,  so  neither  to  let  one  house  know  from  you 
what  was  done  in  another.  For  if  Hippocrates  ad- 
jured his  disciples,  before  he  taught  them,  and  made 
them  take  an  oath  of  silence ;  if  he  formed  them 
in  their  discourse,  their  gait,  their  meekness  and 
modesty,  their  habit,  and  their  whole  morals ;  how 
much  more  ought  we,  who  have  the  care  of  souls 
committed  to  us,  to  love  the  houses  of  all  Christians 
as  if  they  were  our  own !  He  means,  that  the  clergy 
should  be  formed  to  the  art  of  silence,  as  carefully 
as  Hippocrates  taught  his  scholars ;  that  the  peace 
and  unity  of  Christian  families  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  discomposed  by  revealing  the  secrets  of 
one  to  another ;  which  it  is  certain  no  one  will  do, 
that  has  the  property  which  St  Jerom  requires,  of 
loving  every  Christian  family  as  his  own. 

Secondly,  As  they  were  thus  taught  g^^  „ 
to  be  inoffensive  both  in  word  and  gxSId'^'JIIiiSr.u!? 
deed,  and  thereby  secure  a  good  name  »'***"•'•'"■ 
and  reputation  among  men ;  which  was  necessary 
for  the  due  exercise  of  their  function :  so,  because 
it  was  possible  their  credit  might  be  impaired  not 
only  by  the  commission  of  real  evil,  but  by  the 
very  appearance  and  suspicion  of  it;  the  laws  of 
the  church  upon  this  account  were  very  exact  in 
requiring  them  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  whole  de- 
portment, and  avoid  all  suspicious  actions,  that 
might  give  the  least  umbrage  or  handle  to  an  ad- 
versary to  reproach  them.  It  was  not  enough  in 
this  case,  that  a  man  kept  a  good  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  he  must  provide  or  forecast  for 
honest  things  in  the  sight  of  men.  And  this  was 
the  more  difficult,  because  men  are  apt  to  be  que- 
rulous against  the  clergy,  as  St  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves, some  through  weakness  and  imprudence, 
others  through  malice,  easily  raising  complaints  and 
accusations  without  any  just  ground,  and  difficultly 
hearkening  to  any  reasons  or  apologies  that  they 
can  offer  in  their  own  defence.  But  the  more  que- 
rulous and  suspicious  men  are,  the  more  watchful  it 
becomes  the  clergy  to  be  against  unjust  surmises, 
that  they  may  cut  off  occasion  from  them  that  de- 
sire occasion  to  accuse  or  reproach  them.  To  this 
end  they  are  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  pre- 


opes  sub  Christo  paupere,  quas  sub  locuplete  et  fallace  dia- 
bolo  non  habuerant :  ut  suspiret  eos  ecclesia  divites,  quos 
mundus  tenuit  ante  meudicos. 

•'  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  6().  Clericum  scurrilem,  et  verbis  tur- 
pibat  joculatorem,  ab  officio  detrahendum. 

**  Ibid.  c.  61.  Clericum  percreaturas  jurantem  acerrime 
objurgandum.    Si  pen titerit  in  vitio,  excommunicandum. 


"  Ibid.  c.  62.  Clericum  inter  epulas  cantantem  supra- 
dictse  sententisB  leveritate  coercendum. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot  Neque  vero  ilia  juita  est 
excusatio,  referentibus  aliis,  injuriam  facere  non  possum. 
Nemo  invito  auditori  libenter  refert,  Ac. 

•»  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  5.  c.  a 

"*  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 
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caution  to  guard  against  the  ill  opinions  of  men,  by 
avoiding  all  actions  that  are  of  a  doubtful  or  sus- 
picious nature.  For,  says  St.  Chrysostom,*'  if  the 
holy  apostle  St  Paul  was  afraid  lest  he  should  have 
been  suspected  of  theft  by  the  Corinthians;  and 
upon  that  account  took  others  into  the  administra- 
tion of  their  charity  with  himself,  that  no  one  might 
have  the  least  pretence  to  blame  him ;  how  much 
more  careful  should  we  be  to  cut  off  all  occasions 
of  sinister  opinions  and  suspicions,  however  false  or 
unreasonable  they  may  be,  or  disagreeable  to  our 
character !  For  none  of  us  can  be  so  fisu*  removed 
from  any  sin,  as  St  Paul  was  from  theft :  yet  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  contemn  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar :  he  did  not  trust  to  the  reputation,  which 
both  his  miracles  and  the  integrity  of  his  life  had 
generally  gained  him :  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  ima- 
gined such  suspicions  and  jealousies  might  arise  in 
the  hearts  of  some  men,  and  therefore  he  took  care 
to  prevent  them;  not  suffering  them  to  arise  at  all, 
but  timely  foreseeing,  and  prudenUy  forestalling 
them :  providing,  as  he  says,  for  honest  things  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight  of 
men.  The  same  care  and  much  greater  should  we 
take,  not  only  to  dissipate  and  destroy  the  ill  opi- 
nions men  may  have  entertained  of  us,  but  to  foresee 
a&r  off  from  what  causes  they  may  spring,  and  to 
cut  off  beforehand  the  very  occasions  and  pretences 
from  whence  they  may  grow :  which  is  much  easier 
to  be  done,  than  to  extinguish  them  when  they  are 
risen,  which  will  then  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible :  besides  that  their  being  raised  will  give 
great  scandal  and  offence,  and  wound  the  consci- 
ences of  many.  Thus  that  holy  father  argues  upon 
this  point,  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  nerv- 
ously and  strenuously,  to  show  the  clergy  their 
obligations  to  use  their  utmost  prudence  to  foresee 
and  prevent  scandal,  by  avoiding  all  actions  of  a 
doubtful  and  suspicious  nature.  St  Jerom"  gives 
his  clerk  the  same  instructions,  to  guard  against 
suspicions,  and  take  care  beforehand  to  minister  no 
probable  grounds  for  raising  any  feigned  stories 
concerning  him.  If  his  office  required  him  to 
visit  the  widows  or  virgins  of  the  church,  he  should 
never  go  to  them  alone,  but  always  take  some  other 
persons  of  known  probity  and  gravity  with  him, 


SceL  13. 
An  maetmatut 
the  mpapHm,  and 
mntunutuH  mA 
Um  Uwi  oTtkc 
cbarehis«d«a(*iogt 


from  whose  company  he  would  receive  no  defa* 
mation. 

Nor  was  this  only  the  private  direc- 
tion of  St  Jerom,  but  a  public  rule  of  ^JJLSSS?  ** 
the  church.  For  in  the  third  council 
of  Carthage  tiiis  canon  was  enacted,  that  neither 
bishop,**  nor  presbyter,  nor  any  other  clerk  should 
visit  the  widows  and  virgins  alone,  but  in  the  com- 
pany and  presence  of  some  other  of  the  clergy,  or 
some  grave  Christians.  And  in  the  first  council  of 
Carthage"*  and  the  coimcil  of  Epone*'  there  are 
canons  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  great  council  of  Nice  made 
another  order  upon  the  same  grounds, 
to  prevent  all  sinister  opinions,  that 
none  of  the  unmarried  clergy,  bishop, 
presbyter,  deacon,  or  any  other," 
should  have  any  woman  that  was  a  stranger,  and 
not  one  of  their  kindred,  to  dwell  with  them ;  save 
only  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  an  aunt,  or  some  such 
persons,  with  whom  they  might  Uve  without  suspi- 
cion. They  who  hence  conclude,  that  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  which 
they  had  married  before  ordination,  are  sufficiently 
exposed  by  Gothofred,**  as  ignorant  of  the  true  im- 
port of  the  original  word,  frwilsaKroQ,  which  nevci 
denotes  a  wife,  but  always  a  stranger,  in  opposition 
to  those  of  one's  kindred :  and  it  is  evident,  the 
canon  waa  made  not  upon  the  account  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy,  but  the  unmarried,  to  prevent  suspicion 
and  evil  reports,  that  might  easily  arise  from  their 
familiar  conversation  with  women  that  were  not  of 
their  kindred  or  near  relations.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied of  this  from  a  law  of  Honorius  and  Theododos 
junior,  which  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Nicene 
canon,  and  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,**  where 
first  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  cohabit  wi& 
any  strange  women,  who  by  some  were  taken  in 
under  the  tide  and  appellation  of  sisters;  and 
having  named  what  persons  they  might  lawfnlly 
entertain  in  their  houses,  viz.  mothers,  daughters, 
and  sisters,  because  natural  consanguinity  would 
prevent  all  suspicion  of  these :  lest  the  not  excepting 
of  wives  might  seem  to  exclude  them  also,  a  parti- 
cular clause  is  added  concerning  them,  that  such  as 
were  married  before  their  husbands  were  ordained, 


•»  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  9. 

"*  HieroD.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot  Cavcto  omnei  suspiciones; 
et  quicquid  probabiliter  fiogi  potest,  ne  fingatur,  ante  de- 
vita,  &c. 

■•  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  25.  Nee  episcopi  ant  presbyteri  soli 
habeant  aceessum  ad  hujusmodi  foe  mi  n  as,  nisi  aut  clerici 
prsBsentes  sint,  aut  graves  aliqui  Christiani. 

"  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  a 

**  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  20. 

**  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  3.  M»^  i^itvai  avv%UraKTov  ixtiVf  irX^v 
tl  fifi  &pa  firrripa^  h  adcX</>4v,  ^  6ciay,  &C. 

"  Gothofred.  Not  in  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de 
Episc.  Leg.  44. 


•«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  44.  It  Cod* 
Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  19.  Eum  qui  probabilem  seculo  dis> 
ciplinam  agit,  decolorari  consortio  sororias  appellationis  noa 
decet.  Quicunque  igitur  eujuscunque  gradus  sacerdotio  ful- 
ciuntur,  vel  clericatus  honore  censentur,  extraneanim  sibi 
mulienun  interdicta  consortia  cognoscant :  bac  eis  tanttnn 
facultate  ooncessa,  ut  matres,  filias,  atque  germanas  intra 
domorum  suarum  septa contineant  In  his  enim  nihil  savi 
criminis  existimari  foedus  naturale  permittit.  lUas  etiaa 
non  relinqui  castitatis  hortatur  affectio,  quae  ante  sacerdotiam 
maritorum  legitimum  meruere  conjugiura.  Neque  enim 
dericis  incompetenter  adjunctae  sunt,  quae  dignot  sacardodo 
virot  sua  conversatione  fecerunt 
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should  not  be  relinquished  upon  pretence  of  chas- 
tity, but  rather  be  retained  upon  that  account ;  it 
being  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be  joined  to 
their  husbands,  who  by  their  conversation  made 
their  husbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood.  The 
tfvyffcffocroc  then,  or  strangers,  who  in  these  laws  are 
forbidden  to  cohabit  with  the  clergy,  are  not  their 
lawful  wives,  but  others  who  were  taken  in  under 
the  name  of  sisters,  as  that  law  of  Honorius,  and 
other  ancient  writers,"  intimate  they  were  called  by 
those  that  entertained  them.  St  Jerom**  and  £pi- 
phanius"  tell  us,  they  were  also  known  by  the  name 
of  agapeUBt  ayairtiral,  that  is,  beloved.  So  that  all 
these  several  names  signify  but  that  one  sort  of  per- 
sons, most  conmionly  cidled  strangers,  extranea, 
and  avmiawtroif  whose  conversation  was  suspicious, 
and  therefore  so  often  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church.  They  were  commonly  some  of  the  virgins 
belonging  to  the  church,  whom  they  that  entertained 
pretended  only  to  love  as  sisters  with  a  chaste  love. 
But  their  manner  of  conversing  was  sometimes  so 
very  scandalous,  that  it  justly  gave  great  offence  to 
all  sober  and  modest  persons;  and  had  not  the 
church  always  inter^sed  with  her  severest  cen- 
sures, it  must  have  made  her  liable  to  as  great  re- 
proach. For  it  appears  from  the  complaints  of  St 
Cyprian,"  St  Jerom,"  and  others,  that  the  practice 
of  some  was  very  intolerable :  for  they  not  only 
dwelt  together  in  the  same  house,  but  lodged  in  the 
same  room,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  ])ed;  and 
yet  would  be  thought  innocent,  and  called  others 
uncharitable  and  suspicious,  that  entertained  any 
hard  thoughts  of  them.  But  the  church  did  not 
regard  vain  words,  but  treated  them  as  they  justly 
deserved,  as  persons  that  used  a  scandalous  and  in- 
decent liberty,  and  who  were  the  very  pests  and 
plagues  of  the  church.  Cyprian  ^"  commends  Pom- 
ponius  for  excommunicating  a  deacon,  who  had  been 
found  guilty  in  this  kind.  And  the  council  of  An- 
tioch"'  alleged  this  among  other  reasons  for  their 
deposing  Paulus  Samosatensis  from  his  bishopric. 
In  the  foUowing  ages,  besides  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Ancyra  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  many 
other  canons  made  upon  this  account,  as  in  the  se- 
cond council  of  Aries,'"  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
councils  of  Carthage,'"  the  council  of  Eliberis,'*^ 
and  Leiida,*"  and  many  others,  prohibiting  the 


clergy  to  entertain  any  women,  who  were  strangers, 
and  not  of  their  near  relations,  under  pain  of  de- 
privation. The  intent  of  all  which  canons  was  to 
oblige  the  clergy  not  only  to  Uve  innocently  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  also  unblamably,  and  without  suspi- 
cion and  censure,  in  the  sight  of  men.  It  being  more 
especially  necessary  for  men  of  their  function  to  main- 
tain not  only  a  good  conscience,  but  a  good  name ; 
the  one  for  their  own  sake,  the  other  for  the  sake 
of  their  neighbours :  ^  that  men  might  neither  be 
tempted  to  blaspheme  the  ways  of  God,  by  suspectr 
ing  the  actions  of  holy  men  to  be  impure,  when  they 
were  not  so ;  nor  be  induced  to  imitate  such  prac- 
tices, as  they  at  least  imagined  to  be  evil :  either  of 
which  would  turn  to  the  destruction  of  their  souls. 
So  that  it  was  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  as  St  Aus- 
tin concludes,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances  to 
neglect  and  disregard  his  own  reputation. 

But  it  might  happen,  that  a  man, 
after  the  utmost  human  caution  and     ifak««iunt  voa 
prudence  that  could  be  used,  might  ^«»*f  ^  ««>- 


not  be  able  to  avoid  the  malevolent 
suspicions  of  ill-disposed  men :  for  our  blessed  Lord, 
whose  innocence  and  conduct  were  both  equally 
Divine,  could  not  in  his  converse  with  men  wholly 
escape  them.  Now,  in  this  case  the  church  could 
prescribe  no  other  rule,  but  that  of  patience  and 
Christian  consolation  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
apostles:  "Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  hea- 
ven.** *•'  When  we  have  done,  says  St  Austin,*"  all 
that  in  justice  and  prudence  we  could  to  preserve 
our  good  name ;  if  after  that  some  men  notwith- 
standing will  endeavour  to  blemish  our  reputation, 
and  blacken  our  character,  either  by  false  sugges- 
tions or  unreasonable  suspicions ;  let  conscience  be 
our  comfort,  nay,  plainly  our  joy,  that  great  is  our 
reward  in  heaven.  For  this  reward  is  die  wages  of 
our  warfare,  whilst  we  behave  ourselves  as  good 
soldiers  of  Christ,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by  honour  and  dis- 
honour, by  evil  report  and  good  report  So  much 
of  the  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  ancient  clergy. 


•  Vid.  Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  19. 

M  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  p.  138. 

^  Epiphan.  Hnr.  63.  Origen.  n.  2. 

••  Cypr.  Ep.  6.  aL  14.  Ep.  7.  al.  13.  Ep.  62.  al.  4. 

*>  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  de  Virgin.  Servand.  Unde 
in  ecdetiaa  agapetanim  pestis  introiit?  Unde  sine  nuptiis 
■liiid  nomen  luconun?  Imo  unde  novum  concubinarum 
genua?  Plus  inferam:  unde  meretrices  univirse?  Quae 
eadem  domo,  uno  cubiculo,  snpe  uno  tenentur  et  lectulo ; 
et  snspiciaaQs  not  vocant,  si  aliquid  existimamua. 


»«  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  aL  4.  ad  Pompon. 

"1  Epist  Synod,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

'•*  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  3. 

"»  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  3  et  4.  Carth.  3.  c.  17.  Carth.  4. 
c.  46 

»•«  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  27. 

^  Cone,  llerdens.  e.  15. 

***  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduitat  e.  22.  t  4.  Nobis  necessaria 
est  vita  nostra,  aliis  fama  nostra,  &e. 

>"  Malt.  V.  11,  12.  »•  Aug.  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  LAWS  MORE  PARTICULARLY  RELATING  TO  THE 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  DUTIES  AND  OFFICES  OF  THEIR 
FUNCTION. 

g^  ,  I  COME  now  to  speak  of  such  laws  as 

•d'^ie.'dlSJdtoi'  more  immediately  related  to  their 
*"**  function,  and  the  several  offices  and 

duties  belonging  to  it  In  speaking  of  which,  be- 
cause many  of  these  offices  will  come  more  fully  to 
be  considered  hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  the  liturgy 
and  service  of  the  church,  I  shall  here  speak  chiefly 
of  such  duties  as  were  required  of  them  by  way  of 
general  qualification,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
go  through  the  particular  duties  of  their  function. 
Such  was,  in  the  first  place,  their  obligation  to  lead 
a  studious  life.  For  since,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  * 
observes,  the  meanest  arts  could  not  be  obtained 
without  much  time,  and  labour,  and  toil  spent  there- 
in ;  it  were  absurd  to  think,  that  the  art  of  wisdom, 
which  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  Divine,  and  comprises  every  thing  that  is  noble 
and  excellent,  was  so  light  and  vulgar  a  thing,  as 
that  a  man  needed  no  more  but  a  wish  or  a  will  to 
obtain  it  Some  indeed,  he  complains,*  were  of  this 
fond  opinion,  and  therefore,  before  they  had  well 
passed  the  time  of  their  childhood,  or  knew  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  how  well  to  read  them,  if  they  had  but  got  two 
or  three  pious  words  by  heart,  or  had  read  a  few  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  put  on  a  grave  habit, 
which  made  some  outward  show  of  piety,  they  had 
the  vanity  to  think,  they  were  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church.  They  tiien  talked  nothing 
but  of  Samuel's  sanctification  from  his  cradle,  and 
thought  themselves  profound  scribes,  and  great  rab- 
bies  and  teachers,  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine things,  and  were  for  interpreting  the  Scripture 
not  by  the  letter,  but  after  a  spiritual  way,  pro- 
pounding their  own  dreams  and  fancies,  instead  of 
the  Divine  oracles  to  the  people.  This,  he  com- 
plains, was  for  want  of  that  study  and  labour,  which 
ought  to  be  the  continual  employment  of  persons 
who  take  upon  them  the  offices  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion. St  Chrysostom  pursues  this  matter  a  little 
further,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  continual  labour 
and  study  in  a  clergyman,  from  the  work  and  busi- 
ness he  has  upon  his  hand,  each  part  of  which  re- 
quires great  sedulity  and  application.  For,  first,  he 
ought  to  be  qualified  to  minister  suitable  remedies 
to  the  several  maladies  and  distempers*  of  men's 
souls ;  the  cure  of  which  requires  greater  skill  and 
labour,  than  the  cure  of  their  bodily  distempers :  and 


this  is  only  to  be  done  by  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
which  therefore  required  that  he  should  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  every  part  of  it  Then, 
again,  he  must  be  able  to  stop  the  mouths  of  all 
gainsayers,*  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics,  who  had 
different  arts  and  different  weapons  to  assault  the 
truth  by ;  and  unless  he  exactly  understood  all  their 
fallacies  and  sophisms,  and  knew  the  true  art  of 
making  a  proper  defence,  he  would  be  in  danger  not 
only  of  suffering  each  of  them  to  make  spoil  and 
devastation  of  the  church,  but  of  encouraging  one 
error,  whilst  he  was  opposing  another.  For  nothing 
was  more  common,  than  for  ignorant  and  unskilful 
disputants  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  ss 
he  shows  in  the  controversies  which  the  church  had 
with  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  other,  about  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  the  dispute  about  the  Trinity  between 
the  Arians  and  Sabelhans.  Now,  unless  a  man 
was  well  skilled  and  exercised  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  true  art  and  rules  of  disputation,  which 
could  not  be  attained  without  continual  study  and 
labour,  he  concludes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  ^e  truth,  as  he  ought, 
against  so  many  subtle  and  wily  opposers.  Upon 
this  he  inculcates*  that  direction  of  St  Paul  to 
Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  "  Give  attendance  to  read- 
ing, to  exhortation,  to  doctrine :  meditate  upon  these 
things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy  pro- 
fiting may  appear  to  all  men."  Thirdly,  he  shows* 
how  difficult  and  laborious  a  work  it  was  to  make 
continual  homilies  and  set  discourses  to  the  people, 
who  were  become  very  severe  judges  of  the  preach- 
er's composures,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  rehearse 
any  part  of  another  man's  work,  nor  so  much  as  to 
repeat  his  own  upon  a  second  occasion.  Here  his 
task  was  something  the  more  difficult,  because  men 
had  generally  nice  and  delicate  palates,  and  were 
inclined  to  hear  sermons  as  they  heard  plays,  more 
for  pleasure  than  profit :  which  added  to  the  preach- 
er's study  and  laboiu* ;  who  though  he  was  to  con- 
temn both  popular  applause  and  censure,  yet  was 
he  also  to  have  such  a  regard  to  his  auditory,  as 
that  they  might  hear  him  with  pleasure  to  their 
edification  and  advantage.  And  the  more  famed 
and  eloquent  the  preacher  was,  so  much  the  more 
careful'  and  studious  ought  he  to  be,  that  he  may 
always  answer  his  character,  and  not  expose  himself 
to  the  censures  and  accusations  of  the  people. 
These  and  the  like  arguments  does  that  holy  father 
urge,  to  show  how  much  it  concerns  men  of  the  sa- 
cred calling  to  devote  themselves  to  a  studious  and 
laborious  Hfe,  that  they  may  be  the  better  qualified 
thereby  to  answer  the  several  indispensable  duties 
of  their  functions. 


>  Nar.  Orat.  1.  de  Fuga.  t.  1.  p.  22.  « Ibid.  p.  21. 

■  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 


•  Chrys.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  •  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 

» Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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Some  indeed,  St  Chrysostom  says, 
No  p*«»  dtow*d  ^gj^  j^^y  ^  p^g^  g^gj^  ^j^g  ^p^. 


tie's  authority  for  their  ignorance,  and 
ahnost  value  themselves  for  want  of  learning,  be- 
cause the  apostle  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  rude 
in  speech.  But  to  this  the  holy  father  justly  re- 
plies, that  this  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  great 
apostle,  and  vainly  urged  to  excuse  any  man's  sloth 
and  negligence*  in  not  attaining  to  those  necessary 
parts  of  knowledge  which  the  clerical  life  required. 
If  the  utmost  heights  and  perfections  of  exotic  elo- 
quence had  been  rigidly  exacted  of  the  clergy ;  if 
they  had  been  to  speak  always  with  the  smoothness 
of  Isocrates,  or  the  loftiness  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
majesty  of  Thucydides,  or  the  sublimity  of  Plato ; 
then  indeed  it  might  be  pertinent  to  allege  this 
testimony  of  the  apostle :  but  rudeness  of  style,  in 
comparison  of  such  eloquence,  may  be  allowed, 
provided  men  be  otherwise  qualified  with  know- 
ledge, and  abiUty  to  preach  and  dispute  accurately 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  religion ;  as 
St  Paul  was,  whose  talents  in  that  kind  have  made 
him  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  rudeness  of 
speech,  who,  by  his  discourses,  confounded  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  wrought  many  into  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Gentiles. 
Such  proofs  of  his  power  of  persuasion  were  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  had  spent  some  pains  in 
this  way,  and  therefore  his  authority  was  fondly 
abused  to  patronize  ignorance  and  sloth,  whose  ex- 
ample was  so  great  a  reproach  to  them.  Others, 
again,  there  were  who  placed  the  whole  of  a  minis- 
ter in  a  good  Hfe,  and  that  was  made  another  excuse 
for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  study,  and  the  art 
of  preaching  and  disputing.  But  to  this  St  Chry- 
sostom'  also  repHes,  that  both  these  qualifications 
were  required  in  a  priest ;  he  must  not  only  do,  but 
teach  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  guide  others  by 
his  word  and  doctrine,  as  well  as  his  practice :  each 
of  these  had  their  part  in  his  office,  and  were  neces- 
sary to  assist  one  another  in  order  to  consummate 
men's  edification.  For  otherwise,  when  any  con- 
troversy should  arise  about  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  Scripture  was  pleaded  in  behalf  of  error,  what 
would  a  good  life  avail  in  this  case  ?  What  would  it 
signify  to  have  been  diligent  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, if,  after  all,  a  man,  through  gross  ignorance  and 
unskilfulness  in  the  word  of  truth,  fell  into  heresy, 
and  cut  himself  off  from  the  body  of  the  church? 
as  he  knew  many  that  had  done  so.  But  admit  a 
man  should  stand  firm  himself,  and  not  be  drawn 
away  by  the  adversaries,  yet  when  the  plain  and 


simple  people,  who  are  under  his  care,  shall  observe 
their  leader  to  be  baffled,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  arguments  of  a  subtle  opposer,  they 
will  be  ready  to  impute  this  not  so  much  to  the 
weakness  of  the  advocate,  as  the  badness  of  his 
cause:  and  so  by  one  man's  ignorance  a  whole 
people  shall  be  carried  headlong  to  utter  destruction, 
or  at  least  be  so  shaken  in  their  faith,  that  they 
shall  not  stand  firm  for  the  future.  St.  Jerom  g^ves 
also  a  smart  rebuke  to  this  plea,  telling  his  clerk,** 
that  the  plain  and  rustic  brother  should  not  value 
himself  upon  his  sanctity,  and  despise  knowledge ; 
as  neither  should  the  artful  and  eloquent  speaker 
measure  his  holiness  by  his  tongue.  -  For  though, 
of  two  imperfections,  it  was  better  to  have  a  holy 
ignorance  than  a  vicious  eloquence;  yet,  to  con- 
summate a  priest,  both  qualifications  were  neces- 
sary, and  he  must  have  knowledge  as  well  as 
sanctity  to  fit  him  for  the  several  duties  of  his 
function.  Thus  did  those  holy  instructors  plead 
against  ignorance  in  the  clergy,  and  urge  them 
with  proper  arguments  to  engage  them  upon  a 
studious  Hfe,  which  was  the  only  way  to  furnish 
them  with  sufficient  abilities  to  discharge  many 
weighty  duties  of  their  function. 

But  it  was  not  all  sorts  of  studies 
that  they  equally  recommended,  but  Their cum  ■tables 
chiefly  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  ta».^Mjn^  ijj. 
tures,  as  being  the  fountains  of  that  jj^  of  »*»• 
learning  which  was  most  proper  for 
their  calling,  and  which  upon  all  occasions  they 
were  to  make  use  of.  For,  as  St  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves," in  the  way  of  administering  spiritual  physic 
to  the  souls  of  men,  the  word  of  God  was  instead  of 
every  thing  that  was  used  in  the  cure  of  bodily  dis- 
tempers. It  was  instrument,  and  diet,  and  air;  it 
was  instead  of  medicine,  and  fire,  and  knife;  if 
caustics  or  incisions  were  necessary,  they  were  to 
be  done  by  this;  and  if  this  did  not  succeed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  try  other  means.  This  was  it 
that  was  to  raise  and  comfort  the  dejected  soul,  and 
take  down  and  assuage  the  swelling  tumours  and 
presumptions  of  the  confident  By  this  they  were 
both  to  cut  off  what  was  superfluous,  and  supply 
what  was  wanting,  and  do  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  souls.  By  this 
all  heretics  and  aUens  were  to  be  convinced,  and 
all  the  plots  of  Satan  to  be  countermined;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  ministers  of  God 
should  be  very  diligent  in  studying  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  word  of  Christ  might  dwell  richly  in  them. 
This  was  necessary  to  quahfy  them  especially  for 
preaching ;  since,  as  St  Jerom  rightly  notes,"  the 


•  Chryi.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8  et  9. 

>*  HieroD.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.    Nee  rusticus  et  tamen 
simplex  frater  ideo  te  i aDctum  putet,  si  nihil  noverit :  nee 
pehtus  et  eloquens  in  lingua  sestimet  sanctitatem.     Mul- 
P 


toque  melius  est  e  duobus  tmperfectis  rusticitatem  sanctam 
habere,  quam  eloquentiam  peccatricem. 

>>  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  3  et  4. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Sermo  presbyteri  Scriptu- 
rarum  leetione  conditus  sit.    Nolo  te  declamatorem  i 
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best  commendation  of  a  sermon  was  to  have  it  sea- 
soned well  with  Scripture  rightly  applied.  Besides, 
the  custom  of  expounding  the  Scripture  occasion- 
aUy  many  times  as  it  was  read,  required  a  man  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  to 
understand  both  the  phrase,  and  sense,  and  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  it,  that  he  might  be  ready, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  discourse  pertinently  and 
usefully  upon  them.  And  to  this  purpose  some 
canons"  appointed,  that  their  most  vacant  hours, 
the  times  of  eating  and  drinking,  should  not  pass 
without  some  portion  of  Scripture  read  to  them; 
partly  to  exclude  all  other  triding  and  unnecessary 
discourse,  and  partly  to  afford  them  proper  themes 
and  subjects  to  exercise  themselves  upon  to  edifica- 
tion and  advantage.  St  Jerom  commends  his  friend 
Nepotian  for  this,  that  at  all  feasts  ^*  he  was  used 
to  propound  something  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  entertain  the  company  with  some  useful  dis- 
quisiticm  upon  it  And  next  to  the  Scriptures,  he 
employed  his  time  upon  the  study  of  the  best  eccle- 
siastical authors,  whom,  by  continual  reading  and 
frequent  meditations,  he  had  so  treasured  up  in  the 
Hbrary  of  his  heart,  that  he  could  repeat  their  words 
upon  any  proper  occasion,  saying,  Thus  spake  Ter- 
tullian,  thus  C3rprian,  so  Lactantius,  after  this  man- 
ner Hilary,  so  Minucius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  these 
were  the  words  of  Amobius,  and  the  like.  But 
among  ecclesiastical  writings,  the  canons  of  the 
church  were  always  reckoned  of  greatest  use;  as 
containing  a  sunmiary  account,  not  only  of  the 
church's  discipline,  and  doctrine,  and  government, 
but  also  rules  of  life  and  moral  virtues :  upon  which 
account,  as  some  laws  directed  that  the  canons 
should  be  read  over  at  every  man's  ordination ;  so 
others  required  the  clergy  '*  afterward  to  make  them 
part  of  their  constant  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scripture.  For  the  canons  were  then  a  sort  of  di- 
rections for  the  pastoral  care,  and  they  had  this 
advantage  of  any  private  directions,  that  they  were 
^  public  voice  and  rubrics  of  the  church,  and  so 
much  the  more  carefully  to  be  read  upon  that  ac- 
count In  after  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great,  we  find  some  laws  obliging  the  clergy  **  to 
read  together  with  the  canons,  Gregory's  book  de 
Cwa  Pastarali, 

g^^i^  As  to  other  books  and  writings, 

or"SiSlii^  hl£  they  were  more  cautious  and  sparing 


in  the  study  and  use  of  them.    Some  ti«i  book*  vu  ■>. 

*  lowed. 

canons  "  forbade  a  bishop  to  read  hea- 
then authors:  nor  would  they  allow  him  to  read 
heretical  books,  but  only  upon  necessity,  that  is, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  confute  them,  or  to 
caution  others  against  the  poison  of  them.  But  the 
prohibition  of  heathen  learning,  though  it  seem  to 
be  more  peremptory,  was  to  be  understood  likewise 
with  a  little  qualification.  For  men  might  have 
very  different  views  and  designs  in  reading  heathen 
authors.  Some  might  read  them  only  for  pleasure, 
and  make  a  business  of  that  pleasure,  to  the  neglect 
of  Scripture  and  more  useful  learning :  and  all  such 
were  highly  to  be  condemned.  St  Jerom"  says  of 
these,  that  when  the  priests  of  God  read  plays  in- 
stead of  the  Gospels,  and  wanton  bucolics  instead  of 
the  prophets,  and  loved  to  have  Virgil  in  their 
hands  rather  than  the  Bible ;  they  made  a  crime  of 
pleasure,  and  turned  the  necessity  of  youthful  exer- 
cise into  a  voluntary  sin.  Others  could  not  relish 
the  plain  and  unaffected  style  of  Scriptures,  but 
conversed  with  heathen  orators  to  bring  their  lan- 
guage to  a  more  polite  or  Attic  dialect  And  these 
also  came  under  the  censures  of  the  church.  It  is 
remarkable  what  Sozomen  "  tells  us  of  TriphyUius, 
a  Cyprian  bishop,  (who  was  one  of  these  nice  and 
deUcate  men,  who  thought  the  style  of  Scripture 
not  so  elegant  as  it  might  be  made,)  that  having  oc- 
casion in  a  discourse  before  Spiridion,  and  some 
other  Cyprian  bishops,  to  cite  those  words  of  our 
Saviour,  &pov  aov  t6  Kp^i^fiarov  xai  «repiirar<i,  **  Take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  he  would  not  use  the  word 
KpafiParov,  but  instead  of  it  put  oKifiwoia^  as  being  a 
more  elegant  word  in  his  opinion.  To  whom  Spi- 
ridion with  a  holy  indignation  and  zeal  rephed, 
Art  thou  better  than  Him  that  said  icpdpparop,  that 
thou  shouldst  be  ashamed  to  use  his  words  ?  There- 
by admonishing  him  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and 
not  give  human  eloquence  the  preference  before  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Another  sort  of  men  conversed 
with  heathen  authors  rather  than  the  Scriptures, 
because  they  thought  them  more  for  their  turn,  to 
arm  them  with  sophistry  to  impose  their  errors 
upon  the  simplicity  of  others.  As  the  anonymous 
author  in  Eusebius,*  who  writes  against  the  Theo- 
dotian  heretics,  observes  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
party,  that  leaving  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  gener- 
ally spent  their  time  in  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  Theo- 


•t  rabaUm,  gamilumque  sine  ratione,  sed  mysteriorum  pe- 
ritum,  &c. 

^  CoDC.  Tolet.  3.  c.  7.  Quia  soleDt  crebro  mensif  otiosae 
fabuls  interponi,  id  omni  sacerdotali  convivio  lectio  Scrip* 
turarum  Divinarummiiiceatur :  per  hoc  enim  et  animsD  sedi- 
ficantur  in  bonum,  et  fabulae  non  necessariee  prohibentiir. 

1*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot  Rp.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Sermo 
cjuf  et  (le)f.  per)  omne  convivium  de  Scripturis  aliquid 
proponere,  &c. 

^  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  25.  Sciant  sacerdotes  Scripturas 
Saoctat,  et  canoDes  meditentur — ut  aedificeot  cunctos  tam 


fidei  scientia,  quam  operum  disciplina. 

••  Concil.  Turon.  3.  c.  3.    Concil.  Cabillon.  2.  c.  1. 

1'  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  16.  Ut  episcopus  Gentilium  librot 
oon  legat ;  hoereticorum  autem  pro  necessitate  et  tempore. 

>*  Hieron.  Ep.  146.  ad  Damasum  de  Filio  Prodi^.  t.  3.  p. 
129.  Sacerdotes  Dei  omissis  evangeliis  et  prophetis,  ride- 
mu8  comoedias  legere,  amatoria  bucoliconim  versuum  verba 
canere,  Virgilium  tenere ;  et  id  quod  in  pueris  necessitatis 
est,  crimen  in  se  facere  voluptatis. 

»»  Soiom.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

»•  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 
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phrastus  and  Galen ;  using  the  quirks  and  sophisms 
of  infidel  writers  to  palliate  their  heresy,  and  cor- 
rupt the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  reading  of  heathen  authors  for 
such  unworthy  ends  was  very  disallowahle,  because 
it  was  alwajTB  done  with  a  manifest  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  upon 
such  grounds  deservedly  forbidden  by  the  canons  of 
the  church.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was  very  allowable  to 
read  Gentile  authors,  and  the  church's  prohibition 
iid  not  extend  to  these.  For  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  read  them,  in  order  to  confute  and  expose 
their  errorB,  that  others  might  not  be  infected  there- 
by. Thus  St  Jerom  observes  of  Daniel,*'  that  he 
was  taught  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans;  and 
Moees,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians :  which 
it  was  no  sin  to  learn,  so  long  as  they  did  not  learn 
it  to  follow  it,  but  to  censure  and  refute  it  St.  Am- 
brose" says,  he  read  some  books  that  others  might 
not  read  them ;  he  read  them  to  know  their  errors, 
and  caution  others  against  them.  This  was  one 
reason  why  sometimes  heathen  writers  might  be 
read  by  men  of  learning,  in  order  to  set  a  mark 
upon  them.  Another  reason  was,  that  many  of  them 
were  useful  and  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
either  for  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  exposing 
and  refuting  the  errors  and  vanities  of  the  heathen 
themselves.  Thus  St  Jerom  observes,"  that  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  such  as  Diodorus 
SicuhB,  Polybius,  Tn>gus  Pompeius,  and  Livy,  are 
of  great  use  as  well  to  explain  as  confirm  the  truth 
of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  St  Austin"  says  the 
same  of  the  writings  of  Orpheus  and  the  Sibyls, 
and  Hermes,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  that 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true,  both  con- 
cerning God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in  that 
respect  very  serviceable  in  refuting  the  vanities  of 
the  Gentiles.  Upon  which  account  not  only  St 
Austin  and  St.  Jerom,  but  most  of  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  church,  were  usually  well  versed  in 
the  learning  of  the  Gentiles,  as  every  one  knows 
that  knows  any  thing  of  them.  St  Jerom  in  one 
short  epistle"  mentions  the  greatest  part  of  those 
that  lived  before  his  own  time,  both  Greeks  and 
Latins,  and  says  of  them  all  in  general,  that  their 


books  are  so  filled  with  the  sentences  and  opinions 
of  philosophers,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most 
to  be  admired,  their  secular  learning,  or  their  know- 
ledge in  the  Scriptures.  And  herein  is  comprised 
the  plain  state  of  this  matter:  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  very  diligent  in  stu- 
dying the  Scriptures,  and  after  them  the  canons,  and 
approved  writers  of  the  church,  according  to  men's 
abilities,  capacities,  and  opportunities :  for  the  same 
measures  could  not  be  exacted  of  all.  Beyond  this, 
as  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human 
learning,  so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it* 
but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  a  hand- 
maid to  divinity,  and  not  usurp  or  encroach  upon 
it,  there  it  was  not  only  allowed,  but  commended 
and  encouraged ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  though 
the  abuse  of  secular  learning  does  sometimes  great 
harm,  yet  the  study  of  it  rightly  applied  did  very 
great  service  to  religion  in  the  primitive  ages  of  thd 
church. 

From  their  private  studies  pass  we 
on  next  to  view  them  in  their  more  pub-  .  or  tbetr  p4etT  uid 

*  deTotkm   in  their 

he  capacities,  as  the  people  s  orators  gjjj"*  nAdnmrn  t» 
to  God,  and  God's  ambassadors  to  the 
people :  in  regard  to  which  offices  and  character,  I 
have  showed  before"  they  were  esteemed  a  sort  of 
mediators  in  a  qualified  sense  between  God  and 
men.  In  all  their  addresses  to  God  as  the  people's 
orators,  their  great  care  was  to  ofier  all  their  sacri- 
fices and  oblations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in 
such  a  rational,  decent,  and  becoming  way,  as  best 
suited  the  nature  of  the  action ;  that  is,  with  all 
that  gravity  and  seriousness,  that  humility  and  re- 
verence, that  application  of  mind  and  intenseness 
and  fervency  of  devotion,  as  both  became  the  great- 
ness of  that  Majesty  to  whom  they  addressed,  and 
was  proper  for  raising  suitable  affections  in  the 
people.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  famous 
controverted  passage  in  Justin  Martyr's  Second 
Apology,  where  describing  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist,  he  says, 
The  bishop  sent  up  prayers  and  praises,  Jhti^  ivvamct" 
with  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to  God.  Some  mis- 
construe this  passage,  and  interpret  the  abilities  of 
the  minister  ofiiciating  so  as  if  they  meant  no 
more  but  his  invention,  expression,  or  the  like; 
making  it  by  such  a  gloss  to  become  an  argument 


^  Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  c.  1.  Nunquam  acquietcerent 
discere  quod  oon  licebat.  Discunt  autem  noD  ut  sequantur, 
led  ut  judiceot  atque  conviacant. 

"  Ambros.  Prooem.  in  Luc.  Evang.  Legimus  aliqua,  ne 
legantur ;  legicnu«,  ne  ignoremus;  legimus,  non  ut  teneamus, 
led  ut  repndiemns. 

"  Hieron.  Prolog,  in  Daniel.  Ad  intelligendas  extremal 
partes  Danielia,  multiplex  Gr»corum  hititoria  neceisaria 
est,  &c.  £t  St  quando  oogimur  literarum  scecularium  re- 
cordari,  et  aliqua  ex  his  discere  quae  olim  omisimus ;  non 
Dostrae  est  voluntatis,  sed  ut  ita  dicam,  graviisinue  necessi- 
tatis :  ut  probemus  ea  quae  a  Sanctis  prophetis  ante  multa 
p  2 


sKCula  praedicta  sunt,  tam  Gr«corum  quam  Latinorum  et 
aliarum  Gentium  Uteris  contineri. 

^*  Aug.  cont.  Faust,  lib.  13.  c.  15.  Sibylln  et  Orpheus,  et 
nescio  quis  Hermes,  et  si  qui  alii  Vates,  vel  theologi,  vel 
sapientes,  vel  philusophi  Geutium,de  Filiu  Dei,  autde  Patre 
Deo  vera  praedixisse  seu  dixisse  perhibentur;  valet  quidem 
aliquid  ad  paganorum  vanitatem  revincendam. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  84.  ad  Magnum.  In  tantura  philosophorum 
doctrinis  atque  sententiis  suoi  referciunt  libros,  ut  nescias 
quid  in  illis  primum  admirari  debeas,  eruditionem  saoculi,  an 
scientiam  Scripturarum. 

"  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  16.         »  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  98. 
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against  the  antiquity  of  public  liturgies,  or  set  forms 
of  prayer ;  whereas,  indeed,  it  signifies  here  a  quite 
different  thing,  viz.  that  spiritual  vigour,  or  intense- 
ness  and  ardency  of  devotion,  with  which  the  min- 
ister offered  up  the  sacrifices  of  the  church  to  God ; 
being  such  qualifications  as  are  necessary  to  make 
our  prayers  and  praises  acceptable  unto  Him,  who 
requires  them  to  be  presented  with  all  our  soul  and 
might ;  which  may  be  done  in  set  forms,  as  well  as 
any  other  way:  and  so  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
Justin  Martyr  himself  use  the  phrase,  d<ni  dvyafuc, 
where  they  speak  of  set  forms  of  praising  and 
serving  God ;  of  which  more  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place.  St  Chrysostom  is  very  earnest"  in  recom- 
mending this  same  duty  to  the  priests  of  God,  un- 
der the  name  of  ^irov^i)  and  f  6Xdj3eia,  care  and  re- 
verence. With  what  exact  care,  says  he,  ought  he 
to  behave  himself,  who  goes  in  the  name  of  a  whole 
city,  nay,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  world,  as  their 
orator  and  ambassador  to  intercede  with  God  for 
the  sins  of  all !  But  especially  when  he  invocates 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  up  n^v  ^imait^dniv 
^wriav,  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  altar :  with 
what  purity,  with  what  reverence  and  piety  should 
his  tongue  utter  forth  those  words !  whilst  the  an- 
gels stand  by  him,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  hea- 
venly powers  cries  aloud,  and  fills  the  sanctuary  in 
honour  of  Him,  who  is  represented  as  dead  and 
lying  upon  the  altar.  Thus  that  holy  father  argues 
with  a  warmth  and  zeal  suitable  to  the  subject,  and 
such  as  is  proper  to  raise  our  devotion,  and  kindle 
our  affections  into  a  holy  flame,  whenever  we  pre- 
sent the  supplications  of  the  church  on  earth  to  the 
sacred  Majesty  of  heaven. 

And  this  ardency  of  devotion  was 
Tiw  eensm  of  ccutinually  to  be  cherished  and  pre- 
^  ^^KTTiM  of  served.  To  which  purpose  the  church 
had  her  daily  sacrifices,  wherever  it 
was  possible  to  have  them;  and  on  these  every 
cleigyman  was  indispensably  obliged  to  attend; 
and  diat  under  pain  of  suspension  and  deprivation, 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  oficiate  or  not  For  so 
the  first  council  of  Toledo  determined  for  the 
Spanish  churches,  that  if  any  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
or  other  clerk,  should  be  in  any  city  or  cotmtry 
where  there  was  a  church,  and  did  not  come  to 
church  to  the  daily  sacrifice  or  service,*  he  should  no 
longer  be  reputed  one  of  the  sacred  function.  The 
council  of  Agde  orders  such  to  be  reduced  to  the 


communion  of  strangers,"  which  at  least  implies 
suspension  from  their  office.  And  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian punishes  them  with  degradation,'*  because 
of  the  scandal  they  give  to  the  laity  by  such  neg- 
lects or  contempts  of  Divine  service.  So  careful  were 
the  ancient  lawgivers  of  the  church  to  cut  off  all 
indecencies  and  abuses  of  tliis  nature,  and  make  the 
clergy  provoking  examples  of  piety  to  the  people. 

Next  to  their  office  in  addressing 
God  as  the  people's  orators,  we  are  buIm  about  ^nMh- 

^      *■  ing  to  edificatioo. 

to  view  them  as  God's  ambassadors, 
addressing  themselves  in  his  name  to  the  people. 
Which  they  did  by  public  preaching  and  private 
application ;  in  both  which  their  great  care  was  to 
perform  the  duty  of  watchmen  over  God's  flock, 
and  of  good  stewards  over  his  household.  In 
their  preaching  their  only  aim  was  to  be,  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people.  To  which  purpose  the  great 
masters  of  rules  in  this  kind,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom,  and  St  Jerom,  lay  down  these  few  di- 
rections. First,  That  the  preacher  be  careful  to 
make  choice  of  a  useful  subject  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen" specifies  the  rule  in  some  particular  instances, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  creation,  and  the 
soul  of  man ;  the  doctrine  of  providence,  and  the 
restoration  of  man ;  the  two  covenants ;  the  first 
and  second  coming  of  Christ,  his  incarnation,  suf- 
ferings, and  death ;  the  resurrection,  and  end  of  the 
world,  and  future  judgment,  and  different  rewards 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  which  is  the  principal  article  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  subjects  as  these  are 
proper  for  edification,  to  build  up  men  in  faith  and 
holiness,  and  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue. 
But  then,  secondly.  They  must  be  treated  on  in  a 
suitable  way ;  not  with  too  much  art  or  loftiness 
of  style,  but  with  great  condescension  to  men's  ca- 
pacities, who  must  be  fed  with  the  word  as  they 
are  able  to  bear  it  This  is  what  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen so  much  commends  in  Athanasius,"  when  he 
says,  he  condescended  and  stooped  himself  to  the 
mean  capacities,  whilst  to  the  acute  his  notions  and 
words  were  more  sublime.  St  Jerom  also  observes  " 
upon  this  head,  that  a  preacher's  discourse  should 
always  be  plain,  intelligible,  and  affecting;  and 
rather  adapted  to  excite  men's  groans  and  tears 
by  a  sense  of  their  sins,  than  their  admiration 
and  applause,  by  speaking  to  them  what  neither 
they,  nor  he  himself  perhaps,  do  truly  imderstand. 


•  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  4. 

**  ConcTolet  1.  c.  5.  Presbyter,  diaconus,  &c.  qui  intra 
civitatem  fuerit,  vel  in  loco  in  quo  ecclesia  est,  si  in  eccle- 
siam  ad  sacrificium  quotidianum  non  venerit,  clericus  non 
habeatur. 

*  Cone.  Agathens.  c.  2.  Clericis  qui  ecclesiam  frequen- 
tare,  vel  officium  suum  implere  neglexerint,  per^ina  com- 
munio  tribuatur. 

«>  Cod.  Just  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  n.  10. 


«  Na».  Orat  1.  de  Fuga,  t.  1.  p.  15. 

"  Nai.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  Athan.  t  1.  p.  396. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Docente  te  in  eccksia, 
non  clamor  populi,  sed  gemitus  suscitetur ;  lachryms  audi- 
torum  laudes  tus  sint. — Celeritate  dicendi  apud  imperitum 
vulgus  admirationem  sui  facere  indoctorum  hominum  est 
Attrita  frons  interpretatur  saipe  quod  nescit ;  et  cum  aliis 
persuaserit,  sibi  quoque  usurpat  scientiam. 
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For  it  is  ignorant  and  unlearned  men  chiefly,  that  af- 
fect to  be  admired  for  their  speaking  above  the  capa- 
cities of  the  vulgar.  A  bold  forehead  often  inter- 
prets what  he  himself  does  not  understand ;  and  yet 
he  has  no  sooner  persuaded  others  to  they  know  not 
whaty  but  he  assumes  to  himself  the  title  of  learn- 
ing upon  it :  when  yet  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  deceive  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  always 
most  prone  to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Upon  this  account  St  Chrysostom  spends  almost 
a  whole  book  in  cautioning  the  Christian  orator 
against  this  failing ;  that  he  should  not  be  intent  on 
popular  applause,  but  with  a  generous  mind  raise 
himself  above  it  ;**  seeking  chiefly  to  advantage  his 
hearers,  and  not  barely  to  delight  and  please  them. 
To  this  purpose,  he  concludes,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  Uf  despise  both  the  applauses  and 
censures  of  men,  and  all  other  things  that  might 
tempt  him  rather  to  flatter  his  hearers,  than  edify 
them.  In  a  word,  his  chief  end,"  in  all  his  com- 
posures, should  be  to  please  God:  and  then  if  he 
also  gained  the  praise  of  men,  he  might  receive  it ; 
if  not,  he  needed  not  to  court  it,  nor  torment  him- 
self that  it  was  denied  him.  For  it  would  be  con- 
solation enough  for  all  his  labours,  that  in  adapting 
his  doctrine  and  eloquence  he  had  always  sought 
to  please  his  God.  Thirdly,  A  third  rule  given  in 
this  case  was,  that  men  should  apply  their  doctrine 
and  spiritual  medicines  according  to  the  emergent 
and  most  urgent  necessities  of  their  hearers.  Which 
was  the  most  proper  duty  of  a  watchman,  to  per- 
ceive with  a  quick  eye  where  the  greatest  danger 
lay ;  which  was  men's  weakest  and  most  unguarded 
side;  and  then  apply  suitable  remedies  to  their 
maladies  and  distempers.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  part  of  a  minister's  duty,  says,  he  should 
be  yiffoXiog  Kai  hopanKhq,  watchfid  and  perspicaci- 
ous," and  have  a  thousand  eyes  about  him,  as  living 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  a  multitude  of  people. 
To  live  retired  in  a  cell  is  the  business  of  a  monk ; 
but  the  duty  of  a  watchman  is  to  converse  among 
men  of  all  degrees  and  callings ;  to  1;ake  care  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  church,  and  have  regard  both 
to  its  health  and  beauty ;  curiously  observing,  lest 
any  spot  or  wrinkle  or  other  defilement  should  sully 
the  grace  and  comeliness  of  it.  Now,  this  obliged 
spiritual  ph3rsicians  to  apply  their  medicines,  that 
is,  their  doctrines,  as  the  maladies  of  their  patients 
chiefly  required;  to  be  most  earnest  and  frequent 
in  encountering  those  errors  and  vices  which  were 
most  reigning,  or  which  men  were  most  in  danger 
of  being  infected  by.  And  this  is  the  reason  why, 
in  the  homilies  of  the  ancients,  we  so  often  meet 
with  discourses  against  such  heresies,  as  the  world 
now  knows  nothing  of;  such  as  those  of  the  Mar- 


cionites,  and  Manichees,  and  many  others,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  combat  now  in  popular  dis- 
courses ;  but  then  it  was  necessary  to  be  done,  be- 
cause they  were  the  prevailing  heresies  of  the  age, 
and  men  were  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by 
them.  And  it  is  further  observable,  that  the  most 
formidable  heresies,  and  prevailing  Actions,  such 
as  that  of  the  Arians,  when  armed  with  secular 
power,  could  never  either  force  or  court  the  catholic 
preachers  into  silence,  to  let  the  wolves  devour  the 
sheep  by  such  a  tame  and  base  compliance.  In 
this  case  no  worldly  motives  could  prevail  with 
them,  when  they  saw  the  danger,  not  to  give  warn- 
ing of  it  They  thought  they  could  not  otherwise 
answer  the  character  of  watchmen,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  since  it  was  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithfiiL 
But  their  fidelity  was  not  only  ex- 
pressed in  their  pubUc  discourses,  but     or  fldcutj.'  m- 

ffwioa,  ukI  imadMiM 

also  in  their  private  addresses  and  ap-  ^|"''!2;jaJST 
plications  to  men,  who  had  either  cut 
themselves  ofi*  from  the  body  of  Christ  by  heresies 
and  schisms,  or  by  their  sins  made  themselves  un- 
sound members  of  the  body,  whilst  they  seemed  to 
continue  of  it  With  what  fidelity,  and  meekness, 
and  diligence  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  for- 
mer sort,  we  may  learn  from  the  good  efiects  which 
their  apphcations  often  had  upon  them.  Theodoret" 
tells  us  of  himself,  in  one  place,  that  he  had  con- 
verted a  thousand  souls  from  the  heresy  of  the 
Marcionites,  and  many  others  from  the  heresies  of 
Arius  and  Eunomius,  in  his  own  diocese.  And  in 
another  place"  he  augments  the  number  of  con- 
verted Marcionites  to  ten  thousand,  whom,  with  in- 
defatigable industry,  in  a  diocese  of  forty  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  containing  eight  hundred 
churches  in  it,  he  had  reduced  from  their  strayings 
to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  What  wonders 
also  St  Austin  wrought  in  Africa  upon  the  Donat- 
ists  and  others  in  the  same  way,  by  private  letters 
and  conferences  and  collations  with  them,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  Possidius,^  the  author  of  his  Life, 
who  frequently  mentions  his  labours  in  this  kind, 
and  the  great  advantage  that  accrued  to  the  church 
by  this  means.  For  he  lived  to  see  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Manichees,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and 
pagans,  converted  to  the  catholic  church.  They 
were  no  less  careful  to  apply  themselves  in  private 
to  persons  within  the  church,  as  occasion  required. 
And  here  great  art  and  prudence,  as  well  as  fidelity 
and  diligence,  was  necessary  to  give  success  to  their 
endeavours.  For  mankind,  as  Nazianzen  *'  observes, 
is  so  various  and  uncertain  a  sort  of  creature,  that 
it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  skill  to  manage  him. 
For  the  tempers  of  men's  minds  difler  more  than 


»  Cliry«.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  "  Ibid. 

•^  Cbrys.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  lib.  4.  c.  2  et  3. 
>•  Titeod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon. 
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the  features  and  lineaments  of  their  bodies :  and  as 
all  meats  and  medicines  are  not  proper  for  all  bodies, 
80  neither  is  the  same  treatment  and  discipline  pro- 
per for  all  souls.  Some  are  best  moved  by  words, 
others  by  examples ;  some  are  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
temper,  and  so  have  need  of  the  spur  to  extimulate 
them ;  others,  that  are  brisk  and  fiery,  have  more 
need  of  the  curb  to  restrain  them.  Praise  works  best 
upon  some,  and  reproof  upon  others,  provided  each 
of  them  be  ministered  in  a  suitable  and  seasonable 
way ;  otherwise  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some 
men  are  drawn  by  gentle  exhortations  to  their  duty ; 
others  by  rebukes  and  hard  words  must  be  driven  to 
it.  And  even  in  the  business  of  reproof,  some  are 
affected  most  with  open  rebuke,  others  with  private. 
For  some  men  never  regard  a  secret  reproof,  who 
yet  are  easily  corrected  if  chastised  in  public. 
Others,  again,  cannot  bear  a  public  disgrace,  but 
grow  either  morose,  or  impudent  and  implacable 
upon  it ;  who  perhaps  would  have  hearkened  to  a 
secret  admonition,  and  repaid  their  monitor  with 
their  conversion,  as  presuming  him  to  have  accosted 
them  out  of  mere  pity  and  love.  Some  men  are  to 
be  so  nicely  watched  and  observed,  that  not  the 
least  of  their  faults  are  to  be  dissembled ;  because 
they  seek  to  hide  their  sins  from  men,  and  arrogate 
to  themselves  thereupon  the  praise  of  being  politic 
and  crafty :  in  others  it  is  better  to  wink  at  some 
&ults,  so  that  seeing  we  will  not  see,  and  hearing 
we  will  not  hear,  lest  by  too  frequent  chiding  we 
bring  them  to  despair,  and  so  make  them  cast  off 
modesty,  and  grow  bolder  in  their  sins.  To  some 
men  we  must  put  on  an  angry  countenance,  and 
seem  to  contemn  them,  and  despair  of  them  as  lost 
and  deplorable  wretches,  when  their  nature  so  re- 
quires it :  others,  again,  must  be  treated  with  meek- 
ness and  humility,  and  be  recovered  to  a  better  hope 
by  more  promising  and  encouraging  prospects. 
Some  men  must  be  always  conquered,  and  never 
yielded  to,  whilst  to  others  it  wall  be  better  some- 
times to  concede  a  little.  For  all  metfs  distempers 
are  not  to  be  cured  the  same  way,  but  proper  medi- 
cines are  to  be  applied,  as  the  matter  itself,  or  occa- 
sion, or  the  temper  of  the  patient,  will  admit  of. 
And  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  pastoral 
office,  to  know  how  to  distinguish  these  things 
nicely  with  an  exact  judgment,  and  with  as  exact  a 
hand  to  minister  suitable  remedies  to  every  dis- 
temper. It  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  which  is  not  to 
be  perfectly  attained  but  by  good  observation,  joined 
with  experience  and  practice.  What  our  author 
thus  here  at  large  discourses  by  way  of  rule  and 
theory,  he  in  another  place  sums  up  more  briefly  in 
the  example  of  the  great  Athanasius,  whose  pattern 
he  proposes  to  men's  imitation,  as  a  living  image  of 


this  admirable  prudence  and  dexterity  in  dealing 
with  men  according  to  this  great  variety  of  tem- 
pers ;  telling  us,^  that  his  design  was  always  one 
and  the  same,  but  his  methods  various;  praisiiig 
some,  moderately  correcting  others ;  using  the  spur 
to  some  dull  tempers,  and  the  reins  to  others  of  a 
more  hot  and  zealous  spirit;  in  his  converaadon 
master  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  in  his  govern- 
ment master  of  the  greatest  artifice  and  variety  of 
skill ;  wise  in  his  discourses,  but  much  wiser  in  his 
understanding,  to  adapt  himself  according  to  the 
different  capacities  and  tempers  of  men.  Now,  the 
design  of  all  this  was  not  to  give  any  latitude  or 
hcence  to  sin,  but  by  all  prudent  and  honest  arts  to 
discourage  and  destroy  it  It  was  not  to  teach  the 
clergy  the  base  and  servile  arts  of  flattery  and  com- 
pliance ;  to  become  time-servers  and  men-pleasers, 
and  soothe  the  powerful  or  the  rich  in  their  errors 
and  vices ;  but  only  to  instruct  them  in  the  diflferent 
methods  of  opposing  sin,  and  how,  by  joining  pru- 
dence to  their  zeal,  they  might  make  their  own  au- 
thority most  venerable,  and  most  effectually  promote 
the  true  ends  of  religion.  St.  Chrysostom  puts  in 
this  caution,  in  describing  this  part  of  a  bishop's 
character :  He  ought  to  be  wise,  as  well  aa  holy ;  a 
man  of  great  experience,  and  one  that  understands 
the  world :  and  because  his  business  is  with  all  sorts 
of  men,  he  should  be  irocictXoc,  one  that  can  appear 
with  different  aspects,  and  act  with  great  variety  of 
skill.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean,  says  he,* 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  craft,  or  servile  flattery, 
or  a  dissembling  hypocrite ;  but  a  man  of  great  free- 
dom and  boldness,  who  knows  notwithstanding  how 
to  condescend  and  stoop  himself  for  men's  advan- 
tage, when  occasion  requires,  and  can  be  as  well 
mild  as  austere  j  for  all  men  are  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way :  no  physician  uses  the  same  method 
with  all  his  patients.  The  true  mean  and  decorum, 
he  thiid^s,  which  a  bishop  should  observe  in  his 
converse  and  applications  to  men,  is  to  keep  between 
too  much  stifihess  and  abjectness.  He  must  be 
grave  without  pride;**  awful,  but  courteous;  ma- 
jestic, as  a  man  of  authority  and  power,  yet  at&ble 
and  conmiunicative  to  all :  of  an  integrity  that  can- 
not be  corrupted,  yet  officious  and  ready  to  serve 
every  man ;  humble,  but  not  servile ;  sharp  and  re- 
solute, but  yet  gentle  and  mild.  By  such  prudence 
he  will  maintain  his  authority,  and  carry  any  point 
with  men,  whilst  he  studies  to  do  every  thing  with- 
out hatred  or  favour,  only  for  the  benefit  and  edi- 
fication of  the  church.  We  must  reduce  to  this 
head  of  prudence  in  making  proper  address  and  ap- 
plication to  offenders,  that  direction  given  by  St 
Paul,  and  repeated  in  several  ancient  canons,  that  a 
bishop  be  no  smiter,  ^i)  irX^m^y,  which  the  twenty- 


"  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  Athan.  p.  396. 
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seventh  of  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons  thus 
paraphnses :  If  any  hishop»  preshjrter,  or  deacon 
smite  either  an  offending  Christian,  or  an  injurious 
heathen,  we  order  him  to  be  deposed.  For  our 
Lord  did  not  teach  us  this  discipline,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  for  he  was  smitten,  but  did  not  smite  any ; 
when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  when 
he  svfiered,  he  threatened  not  Justinian  forbids** 
the. same  in  one  of  his  Novels,  as  a  thing  unbe- 
coming the  priests  of  God,  to  smite  any  man  with 
their  own  hands.  The  word  wXiiwuv  signifies  also 
smiting  with  the  tongue,  by  reproachful,  bitter,  and 
contumelious  language,  as  St  Chrysostom,  St  Je- 
rom,  and  others  understand  it  In  w^hich  sense  also 
it  was  forbidden,  as  a  thing  indecent^  and  unbecom- 
ing the  gravity  and  prudence  of  the  Christian  clergy. 
g,^g  St  Chrysostom  enlarges  upon  se- 

^*S^tSSi^  veral  other  parts  of  prudence,  which 
rSTtiS  I  need  not  here  insist  upon,  because 
they  have  either  already  been  men- 
tioned, or  will  hereafter  be  considered  in  other 
places;  such  as  prudence**  in  opposing  heresies; 
prudence*'  in  managing  the  virgins  and  widows, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church;  prudence**  in 
hearing  and  determining  secular  causes ;  and  pru- 
dence *•  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  church  cen- 
sures, which  last  will  be  spoken  to  under  another 
head*  I  shall  here  therefore  only  add  one  instance 
more  of  their  prudence  in  allaying  unnecessary  dis- 
putes, which  rose  among  catholics  and  men  of  the 
same  opinion  in  the  church.  Which  indeed  was 
rather  a  complication  of  many  noble  virtues,  pru- 
dence, candour,  ingenuity,  moderation,  peaceable- 
ness,  and  charity,  joined  together,  which,  like  a  con- 
stellation of  the  brightest  qualities,  always  shined 
with  the  greatest  lustre.  This  is  what  Gregory 
Nazianzen  chiefly  admired  in  the  conduct  of  Atha- 
nasius,  and  therefore  he  gives  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  preference  before  all  his  other  vir- 
taes,  as  thinking  there  was  no  one  thing  whereby 
he  did  greater  service  to  the  church  of  God.  It 
happened  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  that  the  catho- 
lics were  like  to  be  divided  about  mere  words ;  a 
warm  dispute  arising  about  what  names  the  three 
Divine  Persons  were  to  be  called  by :  some  were 
for  caUing  them  only  rpia  irp6<rtnra,  three  persons,  to 
avoid  Arianism ;  others  called  them  rptlQ  vrovrdm^c^ 
three  hypostases,  to  avoid  Sabellianism.  Now 
they  aU  meant  the  same  thing,  but  not  understand- 
ing each  other's  terms,  they  mutually  charged  one 
another  with  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  Sabellius. 
The  one  party,  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  could  un- 
derstand nothing  by  three  h3rpostases  but  three 
substances  or  essences,  in  the  Arian  sense ;  for  they 
made  no  distinction  between  hypostasis  and  es- 


sence, and  therefore  charged  their  opposites  with 
Arianism.  The  other  party  were  afraid  that  rpto 
frp69t»ira  signified  no  more  than  nominal  persons,  in 
the  sense  of  Sabellius,  (who  himself  had  used  those 
very  terms  in  an  equivocal  sense  to  impose  upon 
the  vulgar,)  and  therefore  they  inveighed  against 
their  adversaries  as  designing  to  promote  Sabellian- 
ism. And  so,  says  Nazianzen,**  this  little  difference 
in  words  making  a  noise  as  if  there  had  been  differ* 
ence  in  opinion,  the  love  of  quarrelling  and  con- 
tention fomenting  the  dispute,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
were  in  danger  of  being  divided  by  a  few  syllables. 
Which,  when  Athanasius,  the  true  man  of  God,  and 
great  guide  of  souls,  both  saw  and  heard,  he  could 
not  endure  to  think  of  so  absurd  and  unreasonable 
a  division  among  the  professors  of  the  same  &ith, 
but  inmiediately  applied  a  remedy  to  the  distemper. 
And  how  did  he  make  his  application  P  Having  con- 
vened both  parties  with  all  meekness  and  humihty, 
and  accurately  weighed  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  words  on  both  sides,  after  he  found  them 
agreeing  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
least  differing  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  ended  their 
dispute,  allowing  the  use  of  both  names,  and  tying 
them  to  unity  of  opinion.  This,  says  our  author, 
was  a  more  advantageous  act  of  charity  to  the 
church,  than  all  his  other  daily  labours  and  dis- 
courses :  it  was  more  honourable  than  all  his  watch- 
ings  and  humicubations,  and  not  inferior  to  his  ap- 
plauded flights  and  exiles.  And  therefore  he  tells 
his  readers  in  ushering  in  the  discourse,  that  he  could 
not  omit  the  relation  without  injuring  them,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  contentions  and  divisions 
were  in  the  church ;  for  this  action  of  his  would 
be  an  instruction  to  them  that  were  then  aUve,  and 
of  great  advantage  if  they  would  propound  it  to 
their  own  imitation  ;  since  men  were  prone  to  di- 
vide not  only  from  the  impious,  but  frx>m  the  ortho- 
dox and  pious,  and  that  not  only  about  Uttle  and 
contemptible  opinions,  (which  ought  to  make  no 
difference,)  but  about  words  that  tended  to  one  and 
the  same  sense.  The  caution  is  of  use  in  all  ages, 
and  had  it  always  been  strictly  observed  it  would 
have  prevented  many  wild  disputes  and  fierce  con- 
tentions about  words  in  the  Christian  church. 

But  now  we  are  to  observe,  on  the  g^^  ^^ 
other  hand,  that  as  they  were  emi-  co2!.]S*h»*3Si3! 
nent  for  their  candour  and  prudence  ^  ""  ""***' 
in  composing  unnecessary  and  verbal  disputes ;  so 
where  the  cause  was  weighty,  and  any  material 
point  of  rehgion  concerned,  they  were  no  less 
famous  for  their  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  in 
the  defence  of  truth  against  all  opposers.  It  was 
neither  the  artifice  and  subtlety,  nor  the  power  and 
mahce  of  their  eneipies  could  make  them  yield,. 


^  Just  Novel.  123.  c.  11.  Sed  neque  propriis  manibus 
liceat  episcopo  quenquam  percutere :  hoc  eDim  alienum  est 
a  sacerdotibus. 
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where  they  thought  the  faith  was  in  danger  to  be 
destroyed.  In  other  cases,  says  Nazianzen  "  there 
is  nothing  so  peaceable,  so  moderate  as  Christian 
bishops;  but  in  this  case  they  cannot  bear  the 
name  of  moderation,  to  betray  their  God  by  silence 
and  sitting  still;  but  here  they  are  exceeding  eager 
warriors,  and  fighting  champions  that  are  not  to  be 
overcome.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  carnal,  that  they  used  any  pious 
frauds,  or  plotted  treasons,  or  rebellions,  or  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  religion ;  but  that  with  an  un- 
daunted courage  and  brave  resolution  they  stood  up 
firm  in  defence  of  truth,  and  mattered  not  what 
names  they  were  called  by,  (contentious,  unpeace- 
able,  immoderate,  factious,  turbulent,  incendiaries, 
or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature,)  nor  yet  what  they 
suffered  in  any  kind,  whilst  they  contended  for 
that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Church  history  abounds  with  instances  of  this  na- 
ture ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  prac- 
tice of  this  virtue  in  a  single  instance,  which  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen"  gives  us  in  the  Life  of  St  Basil, 
where  he  relates  a  femous  dialogue  that  passed  be- 
tween Modestus,  the  Arian  governor  under  Valens, 
and  that  holy  man.  Modestus  tried  all  arts  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  party,  but  finding  all  in  vain,  he  at 
last  threatened  him  with  severity.  What,  said  he, 
dost  thou  not  fear  this  power  which  I  am  armed 
witli?  Why  should  I  fear?  said  Basil;  what  canst 
thou  do,  or  what  can  I  suffer  ?  What  canst  thou 
suffer  ?  said  the  other ;  many  things  that  are  in  my 
power :  confiscation  of  thy  goods,  banishment,  tor- 
ment, and  death.  But  thou  must  threaten  me  with 
something  else,  said  Basil,  if  thou  canst,  for  none  of 
tliese  things  can  touch  me.  As  for  confiscation  of 
goods,  I  am  not  liable  to  it ;  for  I  have  nothing  to 
lose,  unless  thou  wantest  these  tattered  and  thread- 
bare garments,  and  a  few  books,  which  is  all  the 
estate  I  am  possessed  of.  For  banishment,  I  know 
not  what  it  means,  for  I  am  tied  to  no  place ;  I 
shall  esteem  every  country  as  much  my  own,  as  that 
where  I  now  dwell;  for  the  whole  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  I  am  only  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in 
it  As  for  torments,  what  can  they  do  to  him,  who 
has  not  a  body  that  can  hold  out  beyond  the  first 
stroke  ?  And  for  death,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  me, 
for  it  will  but  so  much  the  sooner  send  me  unto 
God,  to  whom  I  Uve  and  do  the  duty  of  my  station ; 
being  in  a  great  measure  already  dead,  and  now  of 
a  long  time  hastening  unto  him.  The  governor 
was  strangely  surprised  at  this  discourse,  and  said. 
No  man  ever  talked  at  this  free  and  bold  rate  to 
Modestus  before.  Perhaps,  said  Basil,  thou  didst 
never  meet  with  a  bishop  before :  for  if  thou  hadst, 
be  would  have  talked  just  as  I  do,  when  he  was  put 


to  contend  about  such  matters  as  tnese.  In  other 
things  we  are  mild  and  yielding,  and  the  humblest 
men  on  earth,  as  our  laws  obhge  us  to  be ;  we  are  so 
fiir  from  showing  ourselves  supercilious  or  haughty 
to  magistrates  in  power,  that  we  do  not  do  it  to  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  rank  and  condition.  But  when 
the  cause  of  God  is  concerned,  or  in  danger,  then 
indeed  we  esteem  all  other  things  as  nothing,  and 
fix  our  eyes  only  upon  him.  Then  fire  and  sword, 
wild  beasts  and  instruments  of  torture  to  tear  off 
our  flesh,  are  so  far  from  being  a  terror,  that  they 
are  rather  a  pleasure  and  recreation  to  us.  There- 
fore reproach  and  threaten  us,  do  your  pleasure, 
use  your  power  to  the  utmost,  and  let  the  emperor 
know  all  this :  yet  you  shall  never  conquer  us,  or 
bring  us  to  assent  to  your  impious  doctrine,  though 
you  threaten  us  ten  thousand  times  more  than  all 
this.  The  governor  hearing  this,  and  finding  him 
to  be  a  man  of  invincible  and  inflexible  courage, 
dismissed  him  now  not  with  threatenings,  but  with 
a  sort  of  reverence  and  submission,  and  went  and 
told  the  emperor,  that  the  bishop  of  that  church 
was  too  hard  for  them  all ;  for  his  courage  was  so 
great,  his  resolution  so  firm,  that  neither  promisefl 
nor  threatenings  could  move  him  from  his  purpose. 
Nor  was  it  only  open  violence  they  thus  bravely 
resisted,  but  also  the  more  crafty  attempts  of  the 
enemies  of  truth,  who  many  times  went  artificially 
to  work  against  it ;  partly  by  blackening  the  cha- 
racters of  its  champions  and  defenders,  and  repre- 
senting them  as  base  and  intolerable  men;  and 
partly  by  smoothing  their  own  character,  and  pre- 
tending unity  in  faith  with  the  orthodox,  and  ^at 
their  designs  were  only  designs  of  peace,  to  remove 
unscriptural  Words  and  novel  terms  out  of  the  way, 
that  all  men  might  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These 
were  the  two  grand  artifices  of  the  Arian  party, 
whereby  the  leading  and  politic  men  among  them, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Valens,  Ursacius,  and 
others,  always  laboured  to  overthrow  the  trutL 
Upon  this  account  Athanasius  was  forced  to  un- 
dergo a  thousand  calumnies  and  slanderous  re- 
proaches. He  was  accused  to  Constantine,  as  one 
that  assumed  to  himself  imperial  authority  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  Eg3rpt :  as  one  guilty  of  murder,  in  cutting 
off  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop ;  as 
guilty  of  treason,  in  siding  with  Philumenus  the 
rebel,  and  furnishing  him  with  money ;  as  an  enemy 
to  the  public,  for  attempting  to  hinder  the  transport- 
ation of  com  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople :  which 
accusation  so  far  prevailed  upon  the  emperor,  that 
he  banished  him  to  Triers  upon  it  In  the  next 
reign  he  was  accused  again  of  repeated  murders; 
and  of  sacrilege,  in  diverting  Constantine's  Uberality 
to  the  widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  to  other  uses; 


M  Nas.  Orat  21.  de  Laud.  Athao.  p.  388.   01  Kav  r^XXa 
wfri¥  $lpn»iKol  Tc    Kal   fiirpioit   tovto    ye   ov    tftipowiif 


Kai  Xlav  tlirlv  ivravda  troXifiiKol  re  Kal  ivafiaxot, 
M  Naz.  Orat  20.  de  Laud.  BasU.  p.  ai9. 
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uf  treason,  in  joining  interest  with  Magnentius  the 
tyrant ;  and  many  other  such  charges  were  spite- 
fiiDy  and  diaholically  levelled  against  him.  St 
Badl  was  likewise  variously  accused  hoth  hy  pro- 
fessed enemies  and  pretended  friends ;  who,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  brought  charges  against  him 
direcUy  contrary  to  one  another.  iSome  accused  him 
of  Tritheism,  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  three  hy- 
postases against  the  Sabellians;  others,  of  Semi- 
aiianism,  or  heterodoxy  in  the  article  about  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  in  his  church  he 
sometimes  used  a  different  form  of  doxology  from 
what  was  used  in  other  churches.  Some,  again,  ac- 
cused him  of  Arianism,  because  he  had  received 
Eustathius  of  Sebastia  into  communion  upon  his 
professing  the  cathohc  faith ;  others  said  he  com- 
municated with  Apollinaris  the  heretic,  because 
upon  some  occasions  he  wrote  letters  to  him.  Thus 
were  two  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  maliciously 
traduced  and  wounded  in  their  reputation ;  both  in- 
deed for  the  same  cause,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  one  was  prosecuted  by  open  enemies  with- 
out the  church,  the  other  chiefly  by  secret  enemies 
within ;  of  whom  therefore  he  had  reason  to  take 
up  the  prophet's  complaint,  and  say,  "  These  are  the 
wounds  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  friends."  And  these  were  such  temptations  as 
might  have  unsettled  any  weak  and  wavering  minds, 
and  made  them  turn  their  backs  upon  religion :  but 
true  zeal  is  above  temptation,  and  can  equally  de- 
spise the  wounds  of  the  sword  and  the  wounds  of 
the  tongue ;  having  always  the  consolation,  which 
Christ  gives  in  his  gospel,  ready  at  hand  to  support 
it;  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  fSalsely  for  my  sake :  rejoice,  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven." 
Such  examples  show  us,  that  innocence  itself  cannot 
always  exempt  men  from  calumny,  but  sometimes 
is  accidentally  the  occasion  of  it :  but  then  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  being  joined  with  a  suitable 
xeal,  it  never  sinks  under  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  its  burden,  but  always  comes  off  conqueror  at  the 
last,  as  we  see  in  the  instances  now  before  us. 

The  other  artifice,  which  I  said  the  Arians  used 
to  destroy  the  faith,  was  the  specious  pretence  of 
peace  and  unity.  The  pohtic  and  crafty  men  among 
them  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  pretended  that  they 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  itself^  but  only  were  aggrieved  at  the  novel 
and  unscriptural  words,  such  as  the  onoovotovy  con- 
substantial,  &c.,  which  the  council  of  Nice  had  used 


to  express  it  by:  these,  they  said,  were  dividing 
terms,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  quarrel  and  combus- 
tion :  and  therefore  they  still  urged  the  removing 
these  terms,  as  the  great  stumbhngblock,  out  of  the 
way,  that  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  might 
follow  upon  it  But  Athanasius  and  other  wise 
catholics  easily  perceived  whither  this  sly  stratagem 
tended ;  being  very  sensible  that  their  design  was 
not  against  the  bare  terms,  but  the  faith  itself,  and 
therefore  they  always  stoutly  and  zealously  opposed 
it  Nor  could  the  Arians  ever  gain  this  point  upon 
the  catholics,  till  at  last  in  the  council  of  Ariminum, 
anno  359,  by  great  importunity,  and  clamours  for 
unity  and  peace,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  sink 
the  word  consubstantial,  and  draw  up  a  new  creed 
without  it,  yet,  as  they  thought,  containing  the  very 
same  doctrine,  and  in  as  full  terms  as  could  be  ex- 
pressed, save  that  the  word  consubstantial  was  not 
in  it.  But  here  it  must  be  owned,  these  catholic 
bishops  were  wanting  in  their  zeal,  as  they  them- 
selves were  quickly  after  convinced.  For  no  sooner 
was  this  concession  made,  but  the  Arians  unmedi- 
ately  gave  out  and  boasted  over  all  the  world,  that 
the  Nicene  faith  was  condemned,  and  Arianism 
established  in  a  general  council,  though  nothing  was 
less  intended  by  the  catholic  bishops  that  were  pre- 
sent at  it  But  now  they  were  sensible  they  had 
made  a  false  step,  by  suffering  themselves  thus  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  designing  men:  they  now  saw  that 
they  ought  to  have  stuck  to  the  Nicene  terms,  as 
well  as  the  faith,  since  the  faith  itself  so  much  de- 
pended on  them.  They  ngw  began  to  complain  of 
the  fraud,  and  asked  pardon  of  their  brethren  for 
their  want  of  foresight  and  caution  in  a  case  so 
tender  and  material.  St  Jerom,  who  gives  us  this 
account  of  the  whole  transaction,  from  the  acts  of 
the  synod  and  other  records  extant  in  his  time, 
brings  them  in  making  this  apology  for  themselves : 
The  bishops,  says  he,"  who  had  been  imposed  upon 
by  fraud  at  Ariminum,  and  who  were  reputed  here- 
tics without  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  any 
heresy,  went  about  every  where  protesting  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  church, 
that  they  suspected  no  evil  in  their  creed :  they 
thought  the  sense  had  agreed  with  the  words,  and 
that  men  had  not  meant  one  thing  in  their  hearts, 
and  uttered  another  thing  with  their  lips.  They 
were  deceived  by  entertaining  too  good  an  opinion 
of  base  and  evil  men.  They  did  not  suppose  the 
priests  of  Christ  could  so  treacherously  have  fought 
against  Christ  In  short,  they  lamented  their  mis- 
take now  with  tears,  and  offered  to  condenm  as  well 


^  Hieron.  Dial.  coot.  Lucif.  t.  2.  p.  143.  Concurrebant 
epifcopi,  qui  ArimineDsibus  dolis  irretiti,  sine  conscientia 
haeretici  ferebantur,  contestantes  corpus  Domini,  et  quic- 
quid  in  ecclesia  sanctum  est,  se  nihil  mali  in  sua  fide  suspi- 
catoa.  Putavimus,  aiebant,  sensum  congruere  cum  verbis ; 
nee  in  ecdesiis  ubi  limplicitas,  ubi  pura  confessio  est,  aliud 


in  corde  dausum  esse,  aliud  in  labiis  proferri  timuimus. 
Decepit  nos  bona  de  malis  e.xistimatio.  Non  sumus  arbi- 
trati  sacerdotes  Christ  i  ad  versus  Christum  pugnare  multaque 
alia  quae  brevitatis  studio  praetereo,  flentest  asserebant,  pa- 
rati  et  subscriptionem  pristinam  et  omnes  Arianorum  bias- 
phcmias  condemnare. 
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their  own  sabscription,  as  all  the  Arian  blasphemies. 
Any  one  that  reads  St  Jerom  carefully,  will  easily 
perceiye,  that  these  bishops  were  no  Arians,  nor 
ever  intended  to  subscribe  an  Arian  creed;  but 
their  fault  was  want  of  zeal  in  parting  with  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  to  take  another  instead  of  it  without  the 
word  consubstantial ;  which  though  they  subscribed 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  as  an  orthodox 
creed,  (and  indeed  the  words,  as  Jerom  describes 
them,  in  their  plain  sense  are  sound  and  orthodox, 
as  St  Jerom  says  in  their  excuse,)  yet  the  Arians 
put  an  equivocal  and  poisonous  sense  upon  them ; 
giving  out  after  the  council  was  ended,  that  they 
had  not  only  abolished  the  word  consubstantial, 
but  with  it  condemned  the  Nicene  faith  also. 
Which  was  strange,  surprising  news  to  the  bishops 
that  had  been  at  Ariminum.  Then,  says  St  Jerom, 
Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  m  esse  miratus  est. 
The  whole  world  groaned,  and  was  amazed  to  think 
she  should  be  reputed  Arian.  That  is,  the  catholic 
bishops  of  the  whole  world  (for  there  were  three 
hundred  of  them  present  at  that  council)  were 
amazed  to  find  themselves  so  abused,  and  repre- 
sented as  Arians,  when  they  never  intended  in  the 
least  to  confirm  the  Arian  doctrine.  But  now  by 
this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  what  kind  of 
seal  the  catholic  church  required  then  in  her  clergy, 
viz.  that  they  should  not  only  contend  for  the 
faith  itself,  but  also  for  those  catholic  forms  and 
ways  of  expressing  it,  which  had  been  prudently 
composed  and  settled  in  general  councils,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  heretics ;  the.  giving  up  of  which  to  sub- 
tle and  dangerous  adversaries,  would  always  give 
them  advantage  to  make  fiercer  attacks  upon  the 
fiedth  itself,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  cathotic 
cause ;  as  those  bishops  found  by  woeful  experience, 
who  were  concerned  in  the  concession  made  at  Ari- 
minum. It  is  candour  indeed,  when  good  cathohcs 
are  divided  only  about  words,  to  bring  them  to  a  right 
'  understanding  of  one  another,  which  will  set  them 
at  peace  and  unity  again :  but  it  is  tameness  to  give 
up  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  fiedth  to  fallacious  ad- 
versaries and  designing  men,  whose  arts  and  aims, 
however  disguised,  are  always  known  to  strike  at 
the  foundation  of  rehgion.  And  therefore,  though 
no  man  was  ever  more  candid  than  Athanasius  to- 
ward mistaken  cathohcs,  yet  neither  was  any  more 
zealous  in  opposing  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  the 
Arian  party;  always  sticking  close  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Nicene  council,  and  never  yielding  that 
any  tittle  or  syllable  of  that  creed  should  be  erased 
or  altered. 


Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  the  obligations  or  their  itam- 
the  clerffy  lay  under  to  maintam  the  unuyof  uwchawh: 
umty  of  the  church,  both  in  faith  "^JJ^SLiS!*  ^ 
and  disciptine,  and  what  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  such  as  made  a  breach  therein, 
whether  by  falling  into  heresy  or  schism  themselves, 
or  giving  encouragement  to  them  in  others.  I  shall 
not  need  to  state  the  nature  of  church  unity  and 
communion  in  this  place  any  further,  than  by  say- 
ing, that  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  cathoUc  £uth, 
and  live  under  the  disciphne  and  government  of  a 
cathoUc  bishop,  who  himself  Uved  in  communion 
with  the  catholic  church,  were  then,  as  it  were,  the 
two  characteristic  notes  of  any  man's  being  in  the 
communion  of  the  church :  and  therefore,  as  every 
member  was  obhged  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
church  in  both  these  parts;  so  much  more  the 
clergy,  who  were  to  be  the  chief  guardians  of  it: 
and  if  they  failed  in  either  kind,  that  is,  if  they 
lapsed  either  into  heresy  or  schism,  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  they  were  to  be  deposed  from  their 
office;  and  though  they  repented  and  returned  to 
the  imity  of  the  church  again,  yet  they  were  not  to 
act  in  their  former  station,  but  to  be  admitted  to 
communicate  only  in  the  quahty  of  la3rmen.  This 
was  the  rule  of  the  African  church  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  as  appears  from  the  synodical  epistle  ■*  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  to  which  his  name  is  pre- 
fixed. For,  writing  to  Pope  Stephen,  they  tell  him, 
their  custom  was  to  treat  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
ordained  in  the  cathohc  church,  and  afterward  stood 
up  perfidiously  and  rebeUiously  against  the  church, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  those  that  were  first 
ordained  by  heretics ;  that  is,  they  admitted  them 
to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  allowed  them  the 
communion  of  laymen,  but  did  not  permit  them 
to  officiate  again  in  any  order  of  the  clergy.  And 
this,  he  says,  they  did  to  put  a  mark  of  distinction 
between  those  that  always  stood  true  to  the  church, 
and  those  that  deserted  it  Yet  if  any  considerable 
advantage  accrued  to  the  church  by  the  return  of 
such  a  heretic  or  schismatic;  as  if  he  brought 
over  any  considerable  part  of  the  deluded  people 
with  him,  or  if  he  was  generally  chosen  by  the 
church,  or  the  like ;  in  such  cases  the  rule  was  so 
far  dispensed  with,  that  the  deserter  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  pristine  dignity,  and  be  allowed  to 
officiate  in  his  own  order  again.  Upon  this  account, 
Comehus,  bishop  of  Rome,  received  Maximus  the 
presbyter  to  his  former  honour  upon  his  return  from 
the  Novatian  schism."    And  in  after  ages  both  th^ 


**  Cjrpr.  Ep.  62.  p.  197.  Si  qui  presbyteri  aut  diaconi  qui 
▼el  in  ecdesia  catholica  prius  ordinati  fuerint,  et  postmodum 
perfidi  ac  rebelles  contra  ecclesiam  steterint,  vel  apud  here- 
ticos  a  pseudo-episcopis  et  antichristis  contra  Christi  dit- 
potitionem  profitna  ordinatione  promoti  funt—* eos  quoque 
hac  conditione  luicipi  cum  revertuntur,  at  communicent 


laici,  et  satis  habeant  quod  admittuntur  ad  pacem,  qui  hostes 
pacis  extiterint,  &c. 

■*  Cornel  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Gypr.  p.  93.  Maximum  pres- 
bjterum  locum  suum  agnoscere  jussimus.  See  other  instances 
in  Socrates,  lib.  7.  c.  3. 
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Novadans  and  Meletians  were  particularly  favour- 
ed with  this  privOege  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
the  DonatistB  by  the  African  fathers  in  the  time  of 
fit.  Austin,  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  more  than 
once  before.**  But  if  they  continued  obstinate  in 
their  heresy  or  schism,  then  many  times  an  ana- 
dwma  was  pronounced  against  them,  as  in  the 
second  council  of  Carthage.  If  a  presbyter,  says 
Ae  canon,"  that  is  reproved  or  excommunicated  by 
his  Inshop,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  shall  pre- 
tmne  to  ofier  the  oblation  in  a  separate  assembly, 
er  set  up  another  altar  against  him,  let  him  be 
anathema.  The  cotmcil  of  Antioch,"  and  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons,**  have  several  decrees 
of  the  like  nature.  Yea,  so  careful  were  the  clergy 
to  be  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  that  they  were  not 
to  give  any  encouragement  to  heretics  or  schismatics, 
or  excommunicated  persons,  by  conununicating  with 
tfiem  in  prayer  or  other  holy  offices  of  the  church, 
or  so  much  as  frequenting  their  society,  feasting 
with  them,  or  the  like.  But  I  do  not  enlarge  upon 
these  things  here,  because,  being  matters  of  disci- 
pline, they  will  come  again  to  be  considered  under 
ihait  head  in  another  place. 

I  have  now  gone  through  some  of  the  chief  ge- 
neral duties,  which  more  immediately  concerned  the 
office  and  function  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  mixing 
pabHc  rules  with  private  directions  and  great  ex- 
amines, have  made  such  an  essay  towards  the  idea 
and  character  of  a  primitive  clerk,  as  may  (I  hope) 
in  some  things  excite  both  the  emulation  and  curi- 
osity of  many  of  my  readers,  who  may  be  concern- 
ed to  imitate  the  pattern  I  have  been  describing. 
If  here  it  be  not  drawn  so  full,  or  so  exactly  to  the 
fife  in  all  its  beauties,  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
find  their  account  in  satisf3ring  their  curiosity,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  fountains  themselves,  from 
whence  these  materials  were  taken.  For  many 
things,  that  might  here  have  been  added,  were  pur- 
posdy  omitted,  for  fear  of  drawing  out  this  part  of 
the  discourse  to  a  greater  length  than  would  consist 
with  the  design  and  measures  of  the  present  under- 
tnldng:  and  I  had  rather  be  thought  to  have  said 
too  little,  than  too  much,  upon  this  head,  that  I 
nigfat  not  cloy,  but  leave  an  edge  upon  the  appetite 
of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


■•  Book  IV.  chap.  7.  sect  7  and  8. 

*»  Cone.  Garth.  2.  c.  a  Si  quia  forte  presbyter  ab  epis- 
copo  «uo  correpttis  vcl  excommunicatiw,  tuinore  velsuperbia 
inflatus,  putaverit  scparatim  Deo  sacrificia  oflfcrenda,  vel 
aliud  erigendum  altare— anathema  sit. 

■•  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  4  et  5.  »  Canon.  Apost.  c.  32. 

*  Book  III.  chap.  I.  sect.  5. 

*  HarmenopuL  Epit.  Can.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus  Grace.  Rom. 
t.  l.p.  11.  ITopd  Toin  iKKXfiviaemKoift  ^tvfioitv,  t6  Xi/3cX- 
\ow9  «-apaini«-cc0ir  irpocdytiy  rtirds  Tutv  UpovpyStv,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  SOME  OTHER  LAWS  AND  RULESv 
WHICH  WERE  A  SORT  OF  OUT-GUARDS  AND  FENCES 
TO  THE  PORBfBR. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  both  of  g^  , 
such  laws  as  related  to  the  life  and  lo^^SSfiti 
conversation  of  the  primitive  clergy,  SSKjilt^'iSS 
and  of  those  that  more  immediately  "***  ***"" 
concerned  the  duties  and  offices  of  their  function ;  I 
come  now  to  speak  of  a  third  sort  of  laws,  which 
were  like  the  Jews'  sepimenta  leffis^  a  sort  of  by-laws 
and  rules,  made  for  the  defence  and  guard  of  the  two 
former.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  such  laws  as 
were  made  to  fix  the  clergy  to  their  proper  business 
and  calling ;  such  as  that  which  forbade  any  clergy- 
man to  desert  or  relinquish  his  station,  without  just 
grounds  or  leave  granted  by  his  superiors.  In  the 
African  church,  as  has  been  showed  before,^  from 
the  time  that  any  man  was  made  a  reader,  or  en- 
tered in  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  church,  he 
was  presumed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
so  as  thenceforth  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  turn  secular 
again  at  his  own  pleasure.  And  much  more  did 
this  rule  hold  for  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Therefore  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  as  he  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus,'  says  in  one  of  his  canons,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  for  any 
priest  to  give  in  a  libel  of  resignation  :  for  if  he  be 
worthy,  he  ought  to  continue  in  his  ministry;  if  he 
be  unworthy,  he  should  not  have  the  privilege  of 
resigning,  but  be  condemned  and  ejected.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  orders*  all  such  to  be  ana- 
thematized, as  forsook  their  orders  to  take  upon 
them  any  military  office  or  secular  dignity,  unless 
they  repented  and  returned  to  the  employment, 
which  for  God's  sake  they  had  first  chosen.  The 
council  of  Tours*  in  like  manner  decrees,  that  who- 
ever of  the  clergy  desert  their  order  and  office,  to 
follow  a  secular  life  and  calling  again,  shall  be 
punished  with  excommunication.  The  civil  law 
was  also  very  severe  upon  such  deserters.  By  an 
order  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,*  they  are  condemn- 
ed to  serve  in  curia  all  their  lives,  that  they  might 
never  have  the  privilege  of  resuming  the  clerical 
life  again.  And  by  a  law  of  Justinian's,*  both  monks 
and  clerks  so  deserting,  were  to  forfeit  whatever 


•  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  7.  Toi«  &ira^  i»  xX^pw  TeTayfi£»ov9, 
finrt  iirlvrpaTtlav  finrt  iiri  Aj^iav  KovfiiKtiv  ipxtv^ai^  &c. 

•  Cone.  Turon.  c.  5.  Si  quis  clericus,  relicto  officii  sui 
ordine,  laicam  voluerit  agere  vitam,  vel  se  militia*  tradiderit, 
excommunicationis  poena  feriatur. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  39.  Si  qui  pro- 
fessum  sacra  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continiio  sibi 
eum  curia  vindicet :  ut  liber  illi  ultra  ad  ecclesiain  recursua 
esse  non  possit. 

•  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  55.   Quod  el 
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estate  they  were  possessed  of,  to  the  church  or 
monastery  to  which  they  belonged. 

g^^  ^  But  this  rule,  as  it  was  intended  for 

mVi^SZ^  the  benefit  of  the  church,  to  keep 
*^  the  clergy  to  their  duty ;  so  when  the 

benefit  of  the  church,  or  any  other  reasonable  cause, 
required  the  contrary,  might  be  dispensed  with: 
and  we  find  many  such  resignations  or  renuncia- 
tions practised,  and  some  allowed  by  general  coun- 
cils. For  not  to  mention  the  case  of  disability  by 
reason  of  old  age,  sickness,  or  other  infirmity,  in 
which  it  was  usual  for  bishops  to  turn  over  their 
business  to  a  coadjutor;  of  which  I  have  given  a 
full  account  in  a  former  book ;'  there  were  two  other 
cases,  which  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
One  was,  when  a  bishop,  through  the  obstinacy, 
hatred,  or  disgust  of  any  people,  found  himself  in- 
capable of  doing  them  any  service,  and  that  the 
burden  was  an  intolerable  oppression  to  him;  in 
that  case,  if  he  desired  to  renounce,  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  re- 
nounced the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  betook  him- 
self to  a  private  life,  because  the  people  grew  factious, 
and  murmured  at  him,  as  being  a  stranger.  And 
this  he  did  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  as  not  Only  the 
historians,  Theodoret*  and  Socrates,*  but  he  him- 
self testifies  ^  in  many  places  of  his  writings.  After 
the  same  manner,  Theodoret  says,"  Meletius,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Sebastia  in  Armenia,  was  so  offended  with  the  re- 
bellious temper  and  contumacy  of  a  perverse  and 
froward  people,  that  he  abandoned  them,  and  retired 
likewise  to  a  private  life.  So  Theodorus  Lector  tells 
us,"  how  Mart3rrius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  being  offend- 
ed at  the  factiousness  of  his  people  and  clergy,  upon 
the  intrusion  of  Peter  FuUo,  renounced  his  church 
with  these  words :  "  A  contumacious  clergy,  a  re- 
bellious people,  a  profane  church,  I  bid  adieu  to 
them  all,  reserving  to  myself  the  dignity  of  priest- 
hood.*' Another  case  was,  when  in  charity  a  bishop 
resigned,  or  showed  himself  willing  to  resign,  to 
cure  some  inveterate  schism.  Thus  Chrysostom" 
told  his  people,  that  if  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  a  usurper,  he  was  ready  to  quit 
his  government  when  they  pleased,  if  that  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church.  And 
so  Theodoret'*  tells  us,  that  in  the  dispute  between 
Flavian  and  Evagrius,  the  two  bishops  of  Antioch, 
when  Theodosius  the  emperor  sent  for  Flavian,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  and  have  his  cause  decided  at 


Rome ;  he  bravely  answered,  "  Great  sir,  if  any 
accuse  my  faith  as  erroneous,  or  my  life  as  unquali- 
fying me  for  a  bishopric,  I  will  freely  let  my  ac- 
cusers be  my  judges,  and  stand  to  their  sentence, 
whatever  it  be :  but  if  the  dispute  be  only  about  the 
throne,  and  government  of  the  church,  I  shall  not 
stay  for  judgment,  nor  contend  with  any  that  has  a 
mind  to  it,  but  fi-eely  recede,  and  abdicate  the  throne 
of  my  own  accord.    And  you,  sir,  may  commit  the 
see  of  Antioch  to  whom  you  please."    The  emperor 
looked  upon  this  as  a  noble  and  generous  answer, 
and  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  instead  of  obliging 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  he  sent  him  home  again,  and 
bade  him  go  feed  the  church  committed  to  his  care: 
nor  would  he  ever  after  hearken  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  though  they  often  solicited  him  to  expel 
him.    There  is  one  instance  more  of  this  nature 
which  I  cannot  omit,  because  it  is  such  an  example 
of  self-denial,  and  despising  of  private  interest  for 
the  public  good  and  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
as  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  highest  commendations.    It  was 
the  proposal  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
and  St  Austin,  with  the  rest  of  the  Afirican  bishops, 
made  to  the  Donatists  at  the  opening  of  the  confisr- 
ence  of  Carthage ;  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism, 
wherever  there  was  a  cathohc  and  a  Donatist  bishop 
in  the  same  city,  they  should  both  of  them  **  resign, 
and  suffer  a  new  one  to  be  chosen.    For  why,  say 
they,  should  we  scruple  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  such 
an  humility  to  our  Redeemer?    Did  he  descend 
from  heaven  to  assume  our  nature,  and  make  us  his 
members  ?    And  shall  we  make  any  doubt  to  de- 
scend from  our  chairs,  to  prevent  his  members  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces  by  a  cruel  schism  ?     We  bishops 
are  ordained  for  the  people  of  Christ    What  there- 
fore is  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of  Christian 
people,  we  ought  to  do  in  reference  to  our  episco- 
pacy.   If  we  be  profitable  servants,  why  should  we 
envy  the  eternal  gain  of  our  Lord  for  our  own  tem- 
poral honours  ?    Our  episcopal  dignity  will  be  so 
much  the  more  advantageous  to  us,  if  by  laying  it 
aside  we  gather  together  the  flock  of  Christ,  than  if 
we  disperse  his  flock  by  retaining  it     And  with 
what  face  can  we  hope  for  the  honour  which  Christ 
has  promised  us  in  the  world  to  come,  if  oar  honoois 
in  this  world  hinder  the  unity  of  his  church  P    By 
this  we  see  there  were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was 
lawful  for  men  to  renounce  even  the  episcopal 
oflSce,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  life ;  the 
grand  rule  being,  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  to  do 


illi  monasteria  aut  ecclesias  relinquant,  atque  mundani  fiant : 
omne  ipsorum  jus  ad  monasterium  ant  ecclesiam  pertinet. 

»  Book  1 1,  chap.  13.  sect.  4.  •  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

»  Soc.  lib.  5.  c.  7.    '•  Nai.  Orat.  32.  it.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua. 

"  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  31.        »  Theodor.  Lect  lib.  1.  p.  555. 

**  Ghrys.  Horn.  II.  in  Ephes.  p.  1110.  "Erot/xot  ▼apaxw- 
pntrat  T^«  i^PX^  fiovoif  iicKXt)<ria  torrcv  fila. 


M  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

u  Gollat.  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  16.  Utrique  de  medio  sece- 
damus — Quid  enim  dubitemus  redemptori  nostro  aacnfiditB 
istius  humilitatis  offerre  ?  An  vero  ille  de  coelia  in  memfan 
humana  descendit,  ut  membra  ejus  essemus  ?  Et  not»  t» 
ipsa  ejus  membra  crudeli  divisione  lanientur,  do  cathedm 
descendere  formidamus  ?  &c. 
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what  was  most  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
church,  and  sacrifice  private  interest  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public. 

^__^  ^  In  these  cases,  a  bishop,  after  he 

had  renounced,  was  not  to  intermed- 
die  with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  to 

ordain,  or  perform  any  offices  of  the 
like  nature,  unless  he  was  called  to  assist  by  some 
other  bishop,  or  was  commissioned  by  him  as  his 
delegate :  yet  he  was  allowed  the  title  and  honour 
and  communion  of  a  bishop,  as  the  general  council 
of  Ephesus  *'  determined  it  should  be,  in  the  case  of 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Perga,  and  metropolitan  of 
Pamphylia,  who  had  renounced  his  bishopric,  be- 
ing an  aged  man,  and  thinking  himself  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  it  In  such  cases  likewise, 
when  any  one  receded  with  the  approbation  of  a 
council,  he  was  sometimes  allowed  to  receive  a 
moderate  pension  out  of  the  bishopric  for  his  main- 
tenance. As  it  was  in  the  case  of  Domnus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  having  been  ejected,  though  un- 
justly, by  Dioscorus  in  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus, 
yet  quietly  resigned  the  bishopric  to  Maximus: 
upon  which  account,  Maximus  desired  leave  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  might  allow  him  an 
annual  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  the  council  of  Chalcedon"  readily  complied 
with.  And  this,  as  Richerius"  ingenuously  owns, 
was  the  ancient  design  and  meaning  of  canonical 
pensions,  which  were  not  used  to  be  granted  but  by 
the  authority  or  approbation  of  a  synod,  and  only 
to  such  as,  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their 
life  in  the  service  of  the  church,  desired  to  be  dis- 
burdened of  their  office  by  reason  of  their  age.  For 
the  reserving  a  pension  out  of  a  bishopric,  which  a 
man  only  resigns  to  take  another,  was  a  practice 
wholly  unknown  to  former  ages. 

Secondly,  Another  rule,  designed 

HodE^T^  to  to  keep  all  clergjrmen  strictly  to  their 

ecKtouioOierwUb.  dutv,  was.  That  no  one  should  re- 

Mt  Um  GOtMrnt  and  -  ,.  ,  , 

Mtm  dteiwory  «t  movc  from  his  own  church  or  diocese, 

BW  own  tWBltppi 

without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to 
whose  diocese  he  belonged.  For  as  no  one  at  first 
could  be  ordained  ofiroXcXv/ilvwC)  but  must  be  fixed  to 
some  church  at  his  first  ordination ;  so  neither,  by  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  then  prevailing, 
might  he  exchange  his  station  at  pleasure,  but  must 
have  his  own  bishop's  licence,  or  letters  dimissory. 


to  qualify  him  to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  an- 
other. For  this  was  the  ancient  right,  which  every 
bishop  had  in  the  clergy  of  his  own  church,  that 
he  could  not  be  deprived  of  them  without  his  own 
consent ;  but  as  well  the  party  that  deserted  him, 
as  the  bishop  that  received  him,  were  liable  to  be 
censured  upon  such  a  transgression.  If  any  pres- 
byter, deacon,  or  other  clerk,  say  the  Apostolical 
Canons,"  forsake  his  own  diocese  to  go  to  another, 
and  there  continue  without  the  consent  of  his  own 
bishop :  we  decree,  that  such  a  one  shall  no  longer 
minister  as  a  clerk,  (especially  if  after  admonition 
he  refuse  to  return,)  but  only  be  admitted  to  com- 
municate as  a  layman.  And  if  the  bishop,  to  whom 
they  repair,  still  entertain  them  in  the  quality  of 
clergymen,  he  shall  be.  excommunicated  as  a  mas- 
ter of  disorder.  The  same  rule  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  ancient  councils,  as  that  of  Antioch,* 
the  first  and  second  of  Aries,"  the  first  and  fourth 
of  Carthage,"  the  first  of  Toledo,"  and  the  council 
of  Tours,**  and  Turin,"  and  the  great  council  of 
Nice,"  to  whose  canons  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
the  reader.  I  only  observe,  that  this  was  the  an- 
cient use  of  letters  dimissory,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  aVoXvncac,  tlpfivucai,  cv^arucai,  and  concestO' 
ria,  which  were  letters  of  licence  granted  by  a  bi- 
shop, for  a  clergyman  to  remove  from  his  diocese 
to  another ;  though  we  now  take  letters  dimissory 
in  another  sense:  but  the  old  canons  call  those 
dimissory  letters,  which  were  given  upon  the  occa- 
sion that  I  have  mentioned.  The  council  of  Car- 
thage gives  them  only  the  name  of  the  bishop's 
letters,"  but  the  council  of  Trullo"  styles  them  ex- 
pressly, dimissory;  when,  reinforcing  all  the  an- 
cient canons,  it  says,  No  clergyman  of  what  degree 
soever  shall  be  entertained  in  another  church,  Ut6c 
Tfjc  Tov  oiKfiov  iircfficiSirot;  iyyp6^v  a?roXvrcc^c,  without 
the  dimissory  letters  of  his  own  bishop ;  which  he 
might  grant  or  refuse  as  he  saw  proper  occasion 
for  it.  For  there  was  no  law  to  compel  him  to 
grant  it,  whatever  arts  any  clerk  might  use  to  gain 
a  dismission  any  other  way.  St  Austin  mentions  a 
pretty  strange  case  of  this  nature,  that  happened  in 
his  own  diocese.  One  Timotheus,  a  subdeacon  of 
his  church,  being  desirous  to  leave  his  post  under 
St.  Austin,  and  go  to  Severus,  a  neighbouring  bi- 
shop, protests  upon  oath  to  Severus  that  he  would 
be  no  longer  of  St  Austin's  church :   upon  this 


■*  CoDC.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  in  Epist.  ad  Synod.  Pamphy- 
Mm.  Habeatepiscopi  nomen  et  honorem  ac  commuaionem, 
sic  qtndem  at  neque  ipse  ordinet,  neque  in  ecclesiam  pro- 
pria auctoritate  ordiaatums  veniat,  nisi  forte  coassuma- 
tiir,  &c. 

"  Couc.  Chalced.  Act.  7.  al  Act.  10.  edit  Labbe.  t  4. 
p.  681. 

»  Richer.  Hist  Concil.  par.  I.  c.  8.  n.  30.  p.  218.  Nihil 
antiquitus  consuetum  fieri  nisi  synodice  comprobatum  ; 
hiocquejus  peDsioDum  canonicarum  potest  confirmari;  qus 
lis  tmntum  tribui  consueverant,  qui  magnam  vits  partem  in 


ministerio  consumserant,  et  propter  setatem  se  esonerabant 
episcopatu. 

»  Canon.  Apost.  c.  15  et  16.  Vid.  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  20. 

»  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  a    «  Arelat  1.  c.  21.  Arelat  2.  c.  13. 

«  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Carth.  4.  c.  27. 

»  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  c.  12.  "  Cone.  Turon.  c.  11. 

*  Cone.  Taurin.  c.  7.  "  Cone.  Nic.  c.  16. 

"  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Non  licere  clericum  alienum  ab 
aliquo  suscipi  sine  literis  episcopi  sui,  neque  apud  se  re- 
tinere. 

»  Cone.  Trull,  c.  17. 
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SeveruB,  pretending  a  reverence  for  his  oath,  writes 
to  St  Austin,  and  tells  him  he  could  not  return 
him  his  clerk  for  fear  of  making  him  guilty  of  per- 
jury. To  which  St  Austin  replied,  That  this 
opened  a  way  to  licentiousness,  and  there  was  an 
end*  of  all  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  if  a 
bishop  would  pretend  to  keep  another  man's  clerk 
upon  such  a  scruple,  for  fear  of  being  accessory  to 
his  perjury.  This  evidently  implies,  Uiat  there  was 
no  law  then  to  compel  a  bishop  to  grant  letters  di- 
missory  to  his  clerk ;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
such,  Timotheus  needed  not  to  have  used  the  stra- 
tagem of  an  oath,  but  might  have  compelled  St 
Austin  to  have  granted  them.  But  the  church  then 
did  not  think  fit  to  put  it  in  every  man's  power 
to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  another  at  his  own 
pleasure^  but  left  every  bishop  sole  judge  in  this 
case,  as  best  knowing  the  necessities  and  circimi- 
stances  of  his  own  church,  and  whether  it  were  ex- 
pedient to  part  with  the  clergy  which  were  ordained 
for  her  service. 

g^j^  J  The  laws  were  no  less  severe  against 

/wlMSl?*'*?*  all  wandering  clergymen,  whom  some 
Q^adtnUd^j-  of  the  ancients  call  /Sacivn^oi,"  or 
vacantim,  by  way  of  reproach.  They  were  a  sort  of 
idle  persons,  who  having  deserted  the  service  of 
their  own  church,  would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went 
roving  from  place  to  place,  as  their  fancy  and  their 
humour  led  them.  Now,  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
no  bishop  was  to  permit  any  such  to  officiate  in  his 
diocese,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to  communicate  in 
his  church ;  because,  having  neither  letters  dimis- 
sory  nor  letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bi- 
shop, (which  every  one  ought  to  have  that  travel- 
led,) they  were  to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters, 
or  as  persons  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor,  who  fled 
from  ecclesiastical  censure.  Therefore  the  laws 
forbade  the  admitting  of  such  either  to  ecclesiastical 
or  lay-communion.  A  presbyter  or  deacon,  says 
the  council  of  Agde,''  that  rambles  about  without 
the  letters  of  his  bishop,  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
communion  by  any  other.  The  council  of  Epone** 
repeats  the  decree  in  the  same  words.  And  the 
council  of  Valentia"  in  Spain  orders  such  wander- 
ing and  roving  clerks,  as  will  not  settle  to  the  con- 
stant performance  and  attendance  of  divine  offices 
in  the  church,  whereto  they  were  deputed  by  the 
bishop  that  ordained  them,  to  be  deprived  both  of 


the  communion  and  the  honour  of  their  order,  if  : 
they  persisted  in  their  obstinacy  and  rebellion.  So 
strict  were  the  laws  of  the  ancient  church  in  tjdng 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  service  of  that  church  to 
which  they  were  first  appointed^  that  they  might 
not  upon  any  account  move  thence,  but  at  the  dis* 
cretion  of  the  bishop  that  ordained  them. 

Nor  were  the  bishops  so  arbitrary 
in  this  matter,  but  that  they  them- 


selves were  under  a  like  reirulation,  thep*  from  mm  m 

^  X»  anatbcT,  Low  to 

and  liable  to  laws  of  the  same  nature.  ^  M"*?*^'"^  •»- 


For  as  no  clerk  could  remove  from 
his  own  church  without  the  licence  of  his  bishq;), 
so  neither  might  any  bish(^  pretend  to  translate  or 
move  himself  to  another  see  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  a  provincial  coimciL  Some 
few  there  were  who  thought  it  absolutely  unlawful 
for  a  bishop  to  forsake  his  first  see  and  betake  him- 
self to  any  other,  because  they  looked  upon  his  con- 
secration to  be  a  sort  of  marriage  to  his  church, 
from  which  he  could  not  divorce  himself^  nor  take 
another  without  incurring  the  crime  of  spiritual  ' 
adultery.  To  this  purpose  they  wrested  that  passage 
of  St  Paul,  '*  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  taking  it  in  a  mystical  and  figurative  sense, 
as  St  Jerom**  informs  us.  But  this  was  but  the 
private  opinion  of  one  or  two  authors,  which  never 
prevailed  in  the  catholic  church ;  whose  prohibition 
of  the  translation  of  bishops  was  not  founded  upon 
any  such  reasons,  but  was  only  intended  as  a  cau- 
tionary provision  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
men,  that  they  might  not  run  from  lesser  bishop- 
rics to  greater,  without  the  authority  of  a  provincial 
sjHiod,  which  was  the  proper  judge  in  such  cases. 
Some  canons  indeed  seem  to  forbid  it  absolutely 
and  universally,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  in 
any  case.  The  council  of  Nice,**  and  Sardica,* 
and  some  others,  prohibit  it  without  any  exception 
or  limitation.  But  other  canons  restrain  it  to  the 
case  of  a  bishop's  intruding  himself  into  another 
see  by  some  sinister  arts,  without  any  legal  authority 
from  a  provincial  synod.  So  those  called  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons*  distinguish  upon  the  matter:  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  leave  his  diocese,  and 
invade  another,  though  many  of  the  people  would 
compel  him  to  it;  unless  there  be  a  reasonable 
cause,  as  that  he  may  the  more  advantage  the 
church  by  his  preaching ;  and  then  he  shall  not  do 


*  Aug.  Ep.  240.  od  Severam.  Aditui  ap«ritur  ad  dinol. 
veDdum  ordinem  ecclesiastice  disciplinse,  si  alt«riui  eccle- 
■i«  dericut  cuicunque  juraverit,  quod  ab  ipso  non  sit  reces- 
sunis,  eum  secum  esse  permittat:  ideo  se  fiM»re  afBrmans, 
ne  author  sit  ejus  perjurii,  &c. 

"  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

'*  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  52.     Presbytero  sive  diacoao  sine 
antistitis  sui  epistolis  ambulanti  commimioQem  nollus  im- 
pendat. 
•-  "  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  6. 

"  Gone.  Valentin,  c.  5.    Vagtis  atque  instabilis  clericus, 


si  episcopi,  a  quo  ordinakus  est,  prseceptis  non  obedient, 
ut  in  delegata  sibi  ecclesia  ofllcium  dependat  assiduum, 
quousque  in  Tttio  permanserit,  et  communione  et  bonore  pri- 
▼etur. 

*•  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Oceanum.  t.  2.  p.  321.  Quidam 
coacte  interpretantiur  uxores  pro  ecclesiis,  viros  pn^episco- 
pis  debere  accipi,  &c. 

»  Cone.  Nie.  c.  15. 

"*  Gone.  Sardic.  c.  1  ek  2.  Gone.  Antioch.  can.  21.  Gone. 
Garthag.  a  c.  3a 

*'  Ganon.  Apost.  c.  14. 
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it  of  his  own  head,  but  by  the  judgment  and  en- 
treaty of  many  bishops,  that  is,  a  provincial  synod. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  distinguishes" 
much  after  the  same  manner :  A  bishop  shall  not 
-  remove  himself  from  an  obscure  to  a  more  honour- 
:  able  place  out  of  ambition,  but  if  the  advantage  of 
the  church  require  it,  he  may  be  translated  by  the 
order  and  decree  of  a  provincial  synod.  Schel- 
strate"  and  some  other  learned  persons  think,  that 
these  canons  were  a  correction  of  the  former,  the  one 
allowing  what  the  other  had  positively  forbidden. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  probable :  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  think,  that  though,  in  the  Nicene  and  Sar- 
dican  canons,  these  exceptions  are  not  expressed, 
yet  they  are  to  be  understood:  because  the  council 
of  Nice  itself  translated  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Be- 
nea,  to  Antioch,  as  Mr.  Pagi**  rightly  observes  out 
of  Sosomen,^*  and  other  historians  of  the  church ; 
which  had  been  to  break  and  affront  their  own  rule 
at  ^be  very  first,  had  it  meant,  that  it  should  not  be 
lawfbl  in  any  case  to  translate  a  bishop  from  one 
•ee  to  another.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the 
design  of  all  these  canons  was  the  same,  to  prevent 
eovetousness,  ambition,  and  love  of  pre-eminence  in 
aspiring  men,  who  thrust  themselves  into  other 
tees  by  irregular  means,  by  a  faction,  or  the  mere 
faTonr  of  the  people,  without  staying  for  the  choice 
or  consent  of  a  synod;  which  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  Arian  party  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Constantius,  and  occasioned  so  many  laws 
to  be  made  against  it  But  when  a  synod  of  bishops 
m  their  judgment  and  discretion  thought  it  necessary 
(D  translate  a  bishop  from  a  lesser  to  a  greater  see 
€nr  die  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  church,  there 
was  no  law  to  prohibit  this,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
inttances  of  such  promotions  to  be  met  with  in  an- 
cient history,  as  Socrates*'  has  observed  long  ago, 
who  has  collected  a  great  many  instafices  to  this 
piupoae.  Those  that  please  may  sec  more  in  Cote- 
lerioB*  and  Bishop  Beveridge,^  for  in  so  plain  a  case 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in 
mj  account  of  them,  but  proceed  with  other  laws  of 
the  church  which  concerned  the  clergy. 

^^^  ^  The  next  laws  of  this  nature  were 

iJlSd?^S*rffK  such  as  concerned  the  residence  of  the 
clergy ;  the  design  of  which  was  the 
as  all  the  former,  to  bind  them  to  constant 


attendance  upon  their  duty.  And  these  laws  equal- 
ly concerned  bishops  and  all  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  council  of  Sardica  has  several  canons  relating 
to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decrees,  that  no  bi- 
shop should  go  lie  rparoinSov,  to  the  emperor's  court, 
unless  the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither. 
The  next  canon**  provides,  that  whereas  there  might 
be  several  cases,  which  might  require  a  bishop  to 
make  some  application  to  the  emperor  in  behalf  of 
the  poor,  or  widows,  or  such  as  fled  for  sanctuary 
to  the  church,  and  condemned  criminals,  and  the 
like :  in  such  cases  the  deacons  or  subdeaoons  of 
the  church  were  to  be  employed  to  go  in  his  name, 
that  the  bishop  might  fall  under  no  censure  at  court, 
as  neglecting  the  business  of  his  church.  Justinian** 
has  a  law  of  the  same  import  with  these  canons, 
That  no  bishop  should  appear  at  court  upon  any 
business  of  his  church  without  the  command  of  the 
prince :  but  if  any  petition  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  emperor,  relating  to  any  civil  contest,  the  bishop 
should  depute  his  apocrisarius,  or  resident  at  court, 
to  act  for  him,  or  send  his  ceconomtw,  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy,  to  solicit  the  cause  in  his  name ;  that 
the  church  might  neither  receive  damage  by  his  ab- 
sence, nor  be  put  to  unnecessary  expenses.  Another 
canon*'  of  the  council  of  Sardica  limits  the  absence 
of  a  bishop  from  his  church  to  three  weeks,  un- 
less it  were  upon  some  very  weighty  and  urgent  oc- 
casion. And  another  canon**  allows  the  same  time 
for  a  bishop,  who  is  possessed  of  an  estate  in  another 
diocese,  to  go  and  collect  his  revenues,  provided  he 
celebi'ate  Divine  service  every  Lord's  day  in  the 
country  church  where  his  estate  hes.  And  by  two 
other  canons**  of  that  council,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons are  limited  to  the  same  term  of  absence,  and 
tied  to  the  forementioned  rules  in  the  same  manner 
as  bishops  were.  The  council  of  Agde**  made  the 
like  order  for  the  French  churches,  decreeing.  That  a 
presbyter  or  deacon,  who  was  absent  from  his  church 
for  three  weeks,  should  be  three  years  suspended 
from  the  communion.  In  the  African  churches, 
upon  the  account  of  this  residence,  every  bishop's 
house  was  to  be  near  the  church,*'  by  a  rule  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage.  And  in  the  fifth  coun- 
cil there  is  another  rule,**  That  every  bishop  shall 
have  his  residence  at  his  principal  or  cathedral 
church,  which  he  shall  not  leave,  to  betake  himself 


"  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  27.  Ut  episcopus  de  loco  ignobili  ad 
Dobilem  per  ambitionem  non  transeaL — Sane  si  id  utilitas 
ecclesias  fiendum  poposcerit,  decreto  pro  eo  clericorum  et 
luconim  episcopis  porrecto,  per  tententiam  synodi  trans- 
fermtur. 

**  ScfaeUtrat  de  Concil.  Antioch.  can.  21.  p.  614. 

••  Paffi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  22. 

«•  Soxom.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  «  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  36. 

«  Coteler.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  c.  14. 

**  Bevereg.  Not.  in  eundem  Canon. 

•*  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  8. 

«•  Ju»t.  Novel.  6.  c.  2. 


**  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  11. 

«  Ibid.  e.  12.  «lbid.c.l6etl7. 

»•  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  64.  Diaconus  vel  presbyter,  si  per 
tres  hebdomadas  ab  ecclesia  sua  defuerit  trienaio  a  com- 
munione  suspendatur. 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  e.  14.  Ut  episcopus  non  longe  ab 
ecclesia  hospitiolum  habeat. 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  c.  5.  Placuit  ut  nemini  sit  facultas, 
relieta  principal!  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioscesi 
constitutam  se  conferre:  vel  intro  propria  diutius  quam 
oportet  constitutum,  curam  vel  frequentationem  propria 
cathedra  negligere. 
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to  any  other  church  in  his  diocese ;  nor  continue 
upon  his  private  concerns,  to  the  neglect  of  his  cure, 
and  hinderance  of  his  frequenting  the  cathedral 
church*  Prom  this  it  appears,  that  the  city  church 
was  to  be  the  chief  place  of  the  bishop's  residence 
and  cure :  and  Cabassutius,"  in  his  remarks  upon 
this  canon,  reflects  upon  the  French  bishops,  as 
transgressing  the  ancient  rule,  in  spending  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their  pleasure  in  the 
country.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  seems  a  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter ;  for  Justinian*^  says,  no  bishop 
shall  be  absent  from  his  church  above  a  whole  year, 
unless  he  has  the  emperor's  command  for  it.  Which 
implies,  that  a  bishop  might  be  absent  from  his  bi- 
shopric a  year  in  ordinary  cases,  and  more  in  ex- 
'traordinary.  But  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  he  might  be  absent  a  year  during  his  whole 
life ;  not  year  after  year ;  for  that  would  amount  to 
a  perpetual  absence,  which  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  law  to  grant,  but  to  tie  them  up  to  the  direct 
contrary,  except  the  prince,  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary af&ir,  thought  fit  to  grant  them  a  particular 
dispensation. 

g^^^  Another  rule,  grounded  upon  the 

th?uSS2Sb!JS  same  reasons  with  the  former,  was  the 
"*^*  inhibition  of  pluralities ;  which  con- 

cerned both  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy.  As  to 
bishops,  it  appears  plainly  from  St  Ambrose,  that 
it  was  not  thought  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  have  two 
churches.  For  speaking  of  those  words  of  the 
apostle,  *'  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  he  says.  If  we  look**  only  to  the  superficies  of 
the  letter,  it  forbids  a  digamist  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop ;  but  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper  to  the  pro- 
founder  sense,  it  prohibits  a  bishop  to  have  two 
churches.  That  is,  wherever  there  were  two  dio- 
ceses before,  it  was  not  lawful  for  one  bishop  to 
usurp  them  both,  except  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  and  state  thought  it  most  convenient  to  join 
them  into  one.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
there  be  many  instances  of  bishops  removing  from 
lesser  sees  to  greater,  yet  there  is  no  example  in  all 
ancient  history,  that  I  remember,  of  any  such  bi- 
shops holding  both  together;  no,  not  among  the 
.  Arians  themselves,  who  were  the  least  concerned  in 
observing  rules  of  any  other.  As  to  the  case  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  diocesan 
and  parochial  churches,  and  between  the  office  and 
the  benefit  in  parochial  churches.  The  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  the  church  might  some- 


times require  a  presb3rter  or  deacon  to  officiate  in 
more  than  one  parochial  church,  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  ministers;  but  the  revenues  of  such 
churches  did  not  thereupon  belong  to  him,  because 
they  were  paid  into  the  common  stock  of  the  city 
or  cathedral  church,  from  whence  he  had  his 
monthly  or  yearly  portion  in  the  division  of  the 
whole,  as  has  been  noted  before.  And  this  makes 
it  further  evident,  that  in  those  early  ages  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  plurality  of  benefices,  but 
only  a  plurality  of  offices  in  the  same  diocese, 
within  such  a  district,  as  that  a  man  might  person- 
ally attend  and  officiate  in  two  parochial  churches. 
But  then,  as  to  different  dioceses,  it  being  ordinarily 
impossible  that  a  man  should  attend  a  cure  in  two 
dioceses,  the  canons  are  very  express  in  prohibiting 
any  one  from  having  a  name  in  two  churches,  or 
partaking  of  the  revenues  of  both.  The  council 
of  Chalcedon**  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this  pur- 
pose :  It  shall  not  be  lawfrd  for  any  clergyman  to 
have  his  name  in  the  church  roll  or  catalogue  of 
two  cities  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  church 
where  he  was  first  ordained,  and  any  other  to  whidi 
he  flies  out  of  ambition  as  to  a  greater  church ;  but 
all  such  shall  be  returned  to  their  own  church, 
where  they  were  first  ordained,  and  only  minister 
there.  But  if  any  one  is  regularly  removed  from 
one  church  to  another,  he  shall  not  partake  of  the 
revenues  of  the  former  church,  or  of  any  oratory, 
hospital,  or  alms-house,  belonging  to  it  And  sodi 
as  shall  presume,  after  this  definition  of  this  grest 
and  oecumenical  council,  to  transgress  in  this  mat- 
ter, are  condemned  to  be  degraded  by  the  holy  synod. 
And  that  none  might  pretend,  under  any  other  no- 
tion, to  evade  this  law,  the  same  rule  was  made  for 
monasteries,  that  one  abbot  should  not  preside  om 
two  monasteries  at  the  same  time.  Which  prori- 
sion  is  made  by  the  council  of  Agde*'  and  Epone, 
and  confirmed  by  the  imperial  laws  of  Justiniao," 
who  inserted  it  into  his  Code.  Now,  the  design  of 
all  these  laws  was  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  constant 
attendance  upon  their  duty  in  the  church  where 
they  were  first  ordained ;  from  which  if  they  onee 
removed,  whether  with  licence  or  without,  to  anj 
other  diocese,  they  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  any 
dividend  in  the  church  or  diocese  to  which  they 
first  belonged.  And  this  rule  continued  for  sevenJ 
ages  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  being  renewed 
in  the  second  council  of  Nice,**  and  other  later 
councils. 


"  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  44.  Huic  canoni  contra- 
veniunt  episcopi,  qui  magna  parte  anni  rure  versantur  et 
deliciaatur. 

^  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  2.  £t  illud  etiam  definimus,  ut  ne- 
mo Deo  amabilium  episcoporum  foris  a  sua  ecclesia  plus- 
quam  per  totum  annum  abesse  audeat,  nisi  hoc  per  imperi- 
alem  fiat  jussionem. 

■*  Ambros.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  4.  Si  ad  superficiem 
tantum  literae  respiciamus,  prohibet  bigamum  episcopum 


ordinari :  si  vero  ad  altiorem  sensum  conscendimus,  inhibet 
episcopum  duas  usurpare  ecclesias. 

^  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  10.  Mv;  i^ilvai  KXripucdp  i»  Ivo  vo- 
\twv  KOT  axn-ov  KaToKiytaQai  iKKXt)<r£a(c,  &c. 

*'  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  57.  Unum  abbatem  duobus  monas- 
teriis  interdicimus  praesidere.     Vid.  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  9. 

>»  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  40.  Non  sit 
vero  abbas  duorum  monastcriorum. 

«•  Cone.  Nic.  2.  c.  15. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  same  design, 
to  keep  the  clergy  strict  and  constant 
■^gjj^"!*;^  to  their  duty,  laws  were  also  made  to 
prohibit  them  from  following  any 
seenlar  employment,  which  might  divert  them  too 
much  from  their  proper  business  and  calling.  Among 
those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,  there  are  three 
to  this  purpose.  One  of  which  says,"  No  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  shall  take  upon  him  any 
worldly  cares,  under  pain  of  degradation.  Another 
says,"  No  bishop  or  presbyter  shall  concern  himself 
in  any  secular  offices  or  administrations,  that  he 
may  have  more  time  to  attend  the  needs  and  busi- 
ness of  the  church ;  and  this  under  the  same  penalty 
of  degradation.  The  last  says,"  A  bishop,  presby- 
ter, or  deacon,  that  busies  himself  in  any  secular 
office,  and  is  minded  to  hold  both  a  place  in  the 
Roman  government  and  an  office  in  the  church, 
shall  be  deposed.  For  the  things  of  Caesar  belong 
to  Ciesar,  and  the  things  of  God  to  God.  Balsamon 
ind  Zonaras  take  this  canon  to  mean  only  the  pro- 
hibition of  holding  military  offices,  because  it  uses 
the  word  arpania :  but  I  have  showed  before,  out  of 
Sothofred  and  others,  that  the  word  or^Ttia  and 
niHHa  are  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  larger  signifi- 
cation,  to  denote  all  kinds  of  secular  offices,  as  well 
civil  as  military :  and  therefore  they  more  rightly 
interpret  this  canon,"  who  understand  it  as  a  pro- 
hibition of  holding  any  secular  office,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  with  an  ecclesiastical  one,  as  things  in- 
compatible and  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Eu- 
Bebius*  informs  us,  from  the  epistle  of  the  council 
of  Antioch  that  deposed  Paulus  Samosatensis,  that 
among  other  crimes  alleged  against  him,  this  was 
one,  that  he  took  upon  him  secular  places,  and  pre- 
ferred the  title  of  ducenarius  before  that  of  bishop. 
The  dueenarii,  among  the  Romans,  were  a  sort  of 
civil  officers,  so  called  from  their  receiving  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  sestertia  from  the  emperor,  as  Vale- 
sias  observes  *  out  of  Dio.  And  this  makes  it  plain, 
that  the  intent  of  the  canons  was  to  prohibit  the 
clergy  from  meddling  with  civil  offices,  as  well  as 
military.  Only  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  where 
the  matter  was  a  business  of  great  necessity  or 
charity,  we  meet  with  an  instance  or  two  of  a  bishop's 
joining  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  office  together 
vrithout  any  censure.  As  Theodoret"  notes  of  the 
famous  Jacobus  Nisibensis,  that  he  was  both  bishop 


and  prince,  or  governor,  of  Nisibis,  or  Antioch  in 
Mygdonia,  a  city  in  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and 
Roman  empires.  Theodoret  represents  him  as  a 
man  of  great  fame  in  his  country  for  his  miracles, 
by  which  he  sometimes  relieved  the  city  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians.  And  it  is  probable,  in  re^ 
gard  to  this,  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius  pitched  upon  him,  as  the  properest  person 
to  take  the  government  of  the  city  upon  him,  being 
a  place  in  great  danger,  and  very  much  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Persians.  But  such  instances 
are  but  rarely  met  with  in  ancient  history. 

In  some  times  and  places  the  laws 
of  the  church  were  so  strict  about     Law*  prohibiting 

the  clergj  to  be  ti>- 

this  matter,  that  they  would  not  suffer  ««»  "^  ga«rdi«ji«, 

'  •^  how  Cur  cxtcoded. 

a  bishop  or  presbyter  to  be  left  trustee 
to  any  man's  will,  or  a  tutor  or  guardian  in  pursu- 
ance of  it :  because  it  was  thought  this  would  be 
too  great  an  avocation  from  his  other  business. 
There  is  a  famous  case  in  Cyprian  relating  to  this 
matter.  He  tells  us,  it  had  been  determined  by  an 
African  synod,  that  no  one  should  appoint  any  of 
God's  ministers  a  curator  or  guardian  by  his  will, 
because  they  were  to  give  themselves  to  supplica- 
tions and  prayer,  and  to  attend  only  upon  the  sacri- 
fice and  service  of  the  altar.  And  therefore,  when 
one  Geminius  Victor  had  made  Geminius  Faustinus, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Fumi,  guardian  or 
trustee  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  contrary  to 
the  decree  of  the  foresaid  council ;  Cyprian*  wrote 
to  the  church  of  Fumi,  that  they  should  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  council  against  Victor,  which 
was.  That  no  annual  commemoration  should  be 
made  of  him  in  the  church,  nor  any  prayer  be  offer- 
ed in  his  name  (according  to  the  custom  of  the 
church  in  those  times)  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 
This  was  a  sort  of  excommunication  after  death,  by 
denying  to  receive  such  a  person's  oblations,  and 
refusing  to  name  him  at  the  altar  among  others 
that  made  their  offerings,  and  neither  honouring 
him  with  the  common  prayers  or  praises  that  were 
then  put  up  to  God  for  all  the  faithful  that  were 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  was  the  punishment  of 
such  as  transgressed  this  rule  in  the  days  of  Cy- 
prian. And  in  the  following  ages  the  canon  was 
renewed,  but  with  a  little  difference.  For  though 
bishops  were  absolutely  and  universally  forbidden* 
to  take  this  office  upon  them,  both  by  the  ecclesi- 


*  Can.  Apost.  c.  7.  Koo-^ticdv  <f>poirrliav  firi  AvaXafi- 
Qavitmy  tlZi  fifi,  KadaipiaOw. 

•*  Ibid.  c.  81.  "Ort  fih  XPn  i'irt<rK<yiro»  fi  xpta/JuTepoir 
Kadiiimi  iavrdv  flv  irifiowlai  3to(«cf}<re(«,  &c. 

**  Ibid.  C.  83.  ^TpaTtla  dxoX-ol^nVt  icai  ^ov\6fitvot 
&^^ar§fMi  urcrrcxf  (V,  ^PMfiaiKtjv  Apxhv  koI  ItpaTixifv  iiol' 
Kf^ariVf  KaBaipiadt0. 

"  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  c.  83. 

•>  Eoseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  KovpiKA  dj^idifiaTa  viroivofiivov, 
Kai  dovicrivdpiot  /laKkov  fl  ixl<r«coiro«  BiXwif  KaXiitrBai. 

^  Valegiuf  in  loc.  Dueenarii  dicebantur  procuratores, 
Q 


qui  ducenta  sestertia  annui  salarii  nomine  accipiebant  a 
principe.    Ex  Dione,  lib.  &3. 

«  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  30. 

•»  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  al.  1.  ad  Cler.  Furnilan.  p.  3.  Ideo  Vic- 
tor cum  contra  formam  nuper  in  concilio  a  sacerdotibus 
datam,  Geminium  FaustinUm  presbyterum  ausus  sit  tutorem 
constituere,  non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud  tos  fiat 
oblatio,  aut  deprecatio  aUqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesia  fre- 
quentetur. 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  c.  18.  Ut  episcopuf  tuitionem  testa- 
mentorom  non  luicipiaL 
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astical  and  civil  law ;  yet  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  all  the  inferior  clergy,  were  allowed  to  be  tutors 
and  guardians  to  such  persons  as  by  right  of  kin-f 
dred*  might  claim  this  as  a  duty  from  them.  But 
still  the  prohibition  stood  in  force  against  their 
being  concerned  in  that  office  for  any  other,  that 
were  not  of  their  relations,  as  appears  from  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels,  which  was  made  to  settle  this 
matter  in  the  church. 

By  other  laws  they  were  prohibited 

u4^inVt  their  from  taking  upon  them  the  office  of 

piecing  caiu^  ftt  plcadcrs  at  the  bar  in  any  civil  con- 

th«  huln  behalf  of   *^     ,       ,  _     .  .      .i_    . 

themMivM  or  their  tcst,  though  it  wcre  m  their  own  case, 
or  the  concerns  of  the  church :  nei- 
ther might  they  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any 
other  man's  appearance  in  such  causes :  because  it 
was  thought,  that  such  sort  of  encumbrances  might 
bring  detriment  to  the  church,  in  distracting  her 
ministers  frx>m  constant  attendance  upon  Divine 
service,  as  appears  both  fit>m  the  foresaid  Novel  *•  of 
Justinian,  and  |ome  ancient  canons,"  which  forbid 
a  clergyman  to  become  a  sponsor  in  any  such  cause 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Now,  as  all  these  offices  and  em- 
Law*  ajryiut  their  plovmcnts  wcre  forbidden  the  clergy 

following  MCuUr        *      •'  •  ,     . 

^eewdmerehui-  upou  the  accouut  of  being  cousumcrs 
of  their  time,  and  hinderances  of  Di- 
vine service ;  so  there  were  some  others  prohibited, 
not  only  upon  this  account,  but  also  upon  the  no- 
tion of  their  being  generally  attended  with  covet- 
ousness  and  filthy  lucre.  Thus,  in  the  first  council 
of  Carthage"  we  find  several  prohibitions  of  clergy- 
men's becoming  stewards  or  accountants  to  laymen. 
The  third  council"  forbids  both  that,  and  also  their 
taking  any  houses  or  lands  to  farm,  and  generally 
all  business  that  was  disreputable  and  unbecoming 
their  calling.  The  second  council  of  Aries ^  like- 
wise forbids  their  farming  other  men's  estates,  or 
following  any  trade  or  merchandise  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  general 
council  of  Chalcedon"  has  a  canon  to  the  same 
purpose.  That  no  monk  or  clergyman  shall  rent  any 
estate,  or  take  upon  him  the  management  of  any 
secular  business,  except  the  law  called  him  to  be 
guardian  to  orphans,  (in  the  case  that  has  been 


3 


spoken  of  before,  as  being  their  next  relation,) 
else  the  bishop  made  him  steward  of  the  church^ 
revenues,  or  overseer  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and? 
such  others  as  stood  in  need  of  the  church's  caie 
and  assistance.  And  here  the  reason  given  for 
making  this  canon  is,  that  some  of  the  clergy  were  I 
found  to  neglect  the  service  of  God,  and  live  in  lay*  i 
men's  houses  as  their  stewards,  for  covetousness  and 
filthy  lucre's  sake.  Which  was  an  old  complaint 
made  by  Cyprian"  in  that  sharp  invective  of  his 
against  some  of  the  bishops  of  his  own  age,  who 
were  so  far  gone  in  this  vice  of  covetousness,  as  to 
neglect  the  service  of  God  to  follow  worldly  busi- 
ness ;  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people^ 
to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  gainful  trades  in  other 
countries,  to  the  provocation  of  the  Divine  veng^ 
ance,  and  flagrant  scandal  of  the  church.  So  that 
these  being  the  reasons  of  making  such  laws,  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  themselves  bf 
the  intent  and  design  of  them ;  which  was  to  correct 
such  manifest  abuses,  as  covetousness  and  neglect 
of  Divine  service,  which  either  as  cause  or  eflfect  too 
often  attended  the  clergy's  engagement  of  themselves 
in  secular  business. 

But  in  some  cases  it  was  reasonable  ^^^  ^^ 
to  presume,  that  their  engagraients  of  aJSl^iSSSS 
this  nature  were  separate  from  these  *»'""*^"^«' 
vices.  For  in  some  times  and  places,  where  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  very  small,  and  not  a 
competent  maintenance  for  all  the  clergy,  some  of 
them,  especially  among  the  inferior  orders,  were 
obliged  to  divide  themselves  between  the  service  of 
the  church  and  some  secular  calling.  Others,  who 
found  they  had  time  enough  to  spare,  negociated  out 
of  charity,  to  bestow  their  gains  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  other  pious  uses.  And  some,  who,  before 
their  entrance  into  orders,  had  been  brought  up  to 
an  ascetic  and  philosophic  life,  wherein  they  wrought 
at  some  honest  manual  calling  with  their  own 
hands,  continued  to  work  in  the  same  manner, 
though  not  in  the  same  measure,  even  after  they 
were  made  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  church, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  humility,  or  to  answer  somt 
other  end  of  a  Christian  life.  Now,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  vices  complained  of  in  the  fcxrementioned 


*  Just.  NoveL  123.  c.  5.  Episcopos  et  monachoB  ex  nulla 
lege  tutores  aut  curatores  cajuscunque  penonn  fieri  con- 
cedimuB.  Presbyteros  autem  et  diaconos  et  subdiaconos,  si 
jure  ac  lege  cognationis  ad  tutelam  aut  curam  vocentur,  ejus- 
lAiodi  man  us  suscipere  concedimus.  Vid.  ConciL  Chalced. 
c.  3. 

**  Just,  Novel  123.  c.  6.  Sed  neque  procuratorem  litis, 
aut  fidejussorem  pro  talibus  causis  episcopum,  aut  alium 
clericum,  proprio  nomine,  aat*eccleBi»  sinimns:  ne  per 
banc  occasionem  sacra  ministeria  impediantur. 

**  Canon.  Apost.  c.  20.  KXtipiKdt  iyyvat  itMfv  «ca3'ai- 
piaSrw,    Vid.  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

^  Cone  Garth.  1.  c.6.  Qui  serriunt  Deo,  et  annexi  sunt 
clero,  non  accedant  ad  actus  seu  administrationem  vel  pro- 


curationem domorum.  Ibid.  c.  9.  Laicis  non  liceat  deri- 
cos  nostros  eligere  apothecaries  vel  ratiocinatores. 

**  Gone.  Garth.  3.  c.  15.  Gerici  non  sint  conductores, 
neque  procuratores,  neque  ullo  turpi  vel  inhonesto  negotio 
victum  quierant. 

^  Gone.  Arelat  1.  ai.  2.  c.  14.  Siquis  clericos  conductor 
aliens  rei  voluerit  esse  aut  turpis  lucri  gratia  aliqnod  genus 
negotiationis  exercuerit,  depositus  a  clero,  a  communione 
alienus  habeatur. 

«  Gone.  Ghalced.  c.  3. 

'*  Gypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  123.  Episcopi  plurimi  Divina  pro- 
curatione  contempta,  procuratores  rerum  s»culanum  fieri, 
derelicta  cathedra,  glebe  deserta,  per  alienas  provincias 
oberrantes,  negotiationis  quaestuosa  nundinas  aucupaii,  &c. 
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the  reasons  of  the  prohibition,  had  no  share 
for  such  men's  negociations  were  neither 
effects  of  covetousness,  nor  attended  properly  with 
mj  neglect  of  Divine  service ;  and  consequently  not 

!'  vkfain  the  prohibition  and  censure  of  the  laws.  For 
int,  both  the  laws  of  church  and  state  allowed  the  in- 
.lerior  clergy  to  work  at  an  honest  calling  in  cases  of 
pttcessity,  to  provide  themselves  of  a  liberal  mainten- 
^,  when  the  revenues  of  the  church  could  not  do  it 
In  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage '^  there  are  three 
immediately  following  one  another  to  this 
ympote,  that  they  should  provide  themselves  of  food 
•od  raiment  at  some  honest  trade  or  husbandry, 
without  hindering  the  duties  of  their  office  in  the 
rinnch :  and  such  of  them  as  were  able  to  labour, 
riiould  be  taught  some  trade  and  letters  tc^ther. 
And  the  laws  of  the  state  were  so  far  from  hinder- 
ing this,  that  they  encouraged  such  of  the  clergy  to 
follow  an  honest  calling,  by  granting  them  a  special 
fanmunity  from  the  chrysargyrum,  or  lustral  tax, 
which  was  exacted  of  all  other  tradesmen,  as  I  have 
diowed  more  at  large  in  another  place.**  Secondly, 
It  was  lawful  also  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  upon 
any  manual  trade  or  calling,  when  it  was  to  answer 
some  good  end  of  charity  thereby:  as  that  they 
■dght  not  be  overburdensome  to  the  church;  or 
might  have  some  superfluities  to  bestow  upon  the 
indigent  and  needy ;  or  even  that  they  might  set  the 
laity  a  provoking  example  of  industry  and  diligence 
in  dieir  callings.  Which  were  those  worthy  ends, 
which  the  holy  apostle  St  Paul  proposed  to  himself 
in  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  trade  of 
tent-making:  after  whose  example  many  eminent 
bishops  of  the  ancient  church  were  not  ashamed  to 
employ  their  spare  hours  in  some  honest  labour,  to 
poromote  the  same  ends  of  charity,  which  the  apos- 
de  00  frequently  inculcates.  Thus  Sozomen  ob- 
■erves**  of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine, 
that  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  all  which 
time  he  constantly  attended  both  morning  and 
evening  the  service  of  the  church,  and  yet  found 
time  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  Hnen  weaver,  by 
which  he  not  only  subsisted  himself,  but  relieved 
others,  though  he  lived  in  a  rich  and  wealthy  church. 
Epiphanius  makes  a  more  general  observation 
against  the  Massalian  heretics,  (who  were  great  en- 
conragers  of  idleness,)  that  not  only  all  those  of  a 
monastic  life,  but  also  many  of  the  priests  of  God,* 
imitating  their  holy  father  in  Christ  St  Paul, 
wrought  with  their  own  hands  at  some  honest  trade. 


that  was  no  dishonour  to  their  dignity,  and  con- 
sistent with  their  constant  attendance  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  duties ;  by  which  means  they  had  both 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence,  and 
to  give  to  others  that  stood  in  need  of  their  reliefl 
The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions'*  brings 
in  the  apostles  recommending  industry  in  every 
man's  calling  from  their  own  example,  that  they 
might  have  wherewith  to  sustain  themselves,  and 
supply  the  needs  of  others.  Which  though  it  be 
not  an  exact  representation  of  the  aposUes'  practice, 
(for  we  do  not  read  of  any  other  apostle's  labouring 
with  his  own  hands,  except  St  Paul,  whilst  he 
preached  the  gospel,)  yet  it  serves  to  show  what 
sense  that  author  had  of  this  matter ;  that  he  did 
not  think  it  simply  unlawful  for  a  clergyman  to 
labour  at  some  secular  employment,  when  the  end 
was  charity,  and  not  filthy  lucre.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  imperial  laws  for  some  time  grant- 
ed the  same  immunity  from  the  lustral  tax  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  that  traded  with  a  charitable  design 
to  relieve  others,  as  to  those  that  traded  out  of  ne- 
cessity for  their  own  maintenance ;  of  both  which  I 
have  given  an  account  in  another  place.  Thirdly, 
We  have  some  instances  of  very  eminent  bishops, 
who,  out  of  humility  and  love  of  a  philosophical  and 
laborious  Ufe,  spent  their  vacant  hours  in  some 
honest  business,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  former  days.  Thus  Ruffin,"  and  Socrates," 
and  Sozomen"  tell  us  of  Spiridion,  bishop  of  Tri- 
mithus  in  Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  a  man  famous  for  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  miracles,  that  having  been  a  shepherd 
before,  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  that  call- 
ing, out  of  his  great  humility,  all  his  life.  But  then 
he  made  his  actions  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
demonstrate,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  covetousness. 
For  Sozomen  particularly  notes,  that  whatever  his 
product  was,  he  either  distributed  it  among  the  poor, 
or  lent  it  without  usury  to  such  as  needed  to  borrow, 
whom  he  trusted  to  take  out  of  his  storehouse  what 
they  pleased,  and  return  what  they  pleased,  without 
ever  examining  or  taking  any  account  of  them. 
Fourthly,  I  observe,  that  those  laws  which  were 
most  severe  against  the  superior  clergy's  negodating 
in  any  secular  business,  in  cases  of  necessity  allowed 
them  a  privilege,  which  was  equivalent  to  it :  that 
is,  that  they  might  employ  others  to  factor  for  them, 
so  long  as  they  were  not  concerned  in  their  own 
persons.    For  so  the  council  of  Eliberis**  words  it : 


^  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  51.  Clericus  quantumlibet  verbo 
Dei  erudittis,  artificio  victum  qiuerat.  Ibid.  c.  52.  Clericus 
Tictum  €t  vestimentum  sibi,  artificiolo  vel  agricultara,  absque 
officii  sui  duntaxat  detrimento,  prseparet  Ibid.  c.  53.  Om- 
nes  clerici,  qui  ad  operandum  validi  sunt,  et  artificiola  et 
literas  discant. 

"  Book  V.  chap.  3.  sect.  6.         »  SoEom.  lib.  7.  c.  28. 

^  Epiphan.  Haer.  80.  Massalian.  n.  6. 

•>  Constit  Apost.  lib.  2.  c  63. 
Q  2 


"^  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  Hie  pastor  ovium  etiam  in  episco- 
patu  positus  permansit. 

^  Socrat.  lib.  I.  c.  12.  AiA  U  drvt^iav  iroW^Vy  ^x^M*' 
V09  T^v  iirt<rjc<nr^v  itrolftaiut  Kal  Td  irpofiaTa. 

"Soiom.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

•*  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  19.  Episcopi,  presbjteri,  et  diaconi,  de 
locis  suis  negotiandi  causa  non  discedant,  nee  circumeuntes 
provincias,  quaestuosas  nundinas  sectentur.  Sane  ad  victum 
Bibi  conquirendum,  aut  filium,  aut  libertum,  aut  mercena- 
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Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  shall  not  leave 
their  station  to  follow  a  secular  calling,  nor  rove 
into  other  provinces  after  fairs  and  markets.  But 
yet,  to  provide  themselves  a  Hvelihood,  they  may 
employ  a  son,  or  a  freeman,  or  a  hired  servant,  or  a 
friend,  or  any  other ;  and  if  they  negociate,  let  them 
negociate  within  their  own  province.  So  that  all 
these  laws  were  justly  tempered  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence ;  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  service 
of  God  and  the  needs  of  his  ministers  and  servants 
might  be  supplied  together ;  so,  on  the  other,  no  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  covetousness  in  the 
clergy,  nor  any  one  be  countenanced  in  the  neglect 
of  his  proper  business,  by  a  licence  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering, busy,  distracted  life,  which  did  not  become 
those  that  were  dedicated  to  the  sacred  function.  It 
is  against  these  only,  that  all  the  severe  invectives 
of  St  Jerom,**  and  others  of  the  ancients,"  are  le- 
velled, which  the  reader  must  interpret  with  the 
same  limitations,  and  distinction  of  cases,  as  we 
have  done  the  public  laws :  the  design  of  both  be- 
ing only  to  censure  the  vices  of  the  rich,  who,  with- 
out any  just  reason  or  necessity,  immersed  them- 
selves in  the  cares  of  a  secular  Hfe,  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  tenor  of  their  profession. 

a^gtM.  Another  sort  of  laws  were  made  re- 

thIJ7ut5Sr^-  specting  their  outward  behaviour,  to 
TerMtioa.  guard  them  equally  against  scandal 

in  their  character,  and  danger  in  their  conversation. 
Such  were  the  laws  against  corresponding  and  con- 
versing too  familiarly  with  Jews  and  Gentile  phi- 
losophers. The  council  of  Eliberis"  forbids  them 
to  eat  with  the  Jews  under  pain  of  suspension. 
The  council  of  Agde*  has  a  canon  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, forbidding  them  to  give,  as  well  as  receive,  an 
entertainment  from  the  Jews.  And  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons,*  not  only  prohibit  them  to 
fast  or  feast  with  the  Jews,  but  to  receive  r^c  ^opr^c 
^kvtaf  any  of  those  portions  or  presents,  which  they 
were  used  to  send  to  one  another  upon  their  festi- 
vals. And  the  laws  against  conversing  with  Gen- 
tile philosophers  were  much  of  the  same  nature. 
For  Sozomen**  says,  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  S3rria,  excommunicated  the  two  Apollinarii,  fa- 
ther and  son,  because  they  went  to  hear  Epiphanius 
the  sophist  speak  his  hymn  in  the  praise  of  Bac- 
chus ;  which  was  not  so  agreeable  to  their  charac- 
ter, the  one  being  a  presbyter,  the  other  a  deacon 


in  the  Christian  church.     It  was  in  regard  to  thdi  ._, 
character  likewise,  that  other  canons  restraino  [ 
them  from  eating  or  drinking  in  a  tavern,  excep 
they  were  upon  a.  journey,  or  some  such  necessai| . 
occasion  required  them  to  do  it    For  among  thoBil 
called  the  ApostoHcal  Canons,"  and  the  decrees  oCL 
the  councils  of  Laodicea"  and  Carthage,**  there  aiti. 
several  rules  to  this  purpose ;  the  strictness  of  whichl, 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Julian  re- 
quired the  same  caution  in  his  heathen  priests,  that 
they  should  neither  appear  at  the  public  theatres, 
nor  in  any  taverns,  under  pain  of  deposition  from 
their  office  of  priesthood,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  let- 
ter to  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  which  Sozo- 
men"  records,  and  other  fragments  of  his  wridngs. 

To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may  reduce 
those  ancient  rules,  which  concerned    i^^  rrt«tinf  b 

their  habft. 

the  garb  and  habit  of  the  ancient 
clergy ;  in  which  such  a  decent  mean  was  to  be  ob- 
served, as  might  keep  them  from  obloquy  and  cen- 
sure on  both  hands,  either  as  too  nice  and  cridcal, 
or  too  slovenly  and  careless  in  their  dress :  Aeir 
habit  being  generally  to  be  such,  as  might  express 
the  gravity  of  their  minds  without  any  superstitious 
singularities,  and  their  modesty  and  humility  with- 
out affectation.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  their 
rules  were  formed  according  to  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  the  age,  which  are  commonly  the  stand- 
ard and  measure  of  decency  and  indecency  in  things 
of  this  nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  long  hair,  and 
baldness  by  shaving  the  head  or  beard,  being  then 
generally  reputed  indecencies  in  contrary  extremes, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  observe  a  becoming  me- 
diocrity between  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
that  controverted  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  according  to  its  true  reading,  that  a  cler- 
gyman shall  neither  indulge  long  hair,  nor  shaTe 
his  beard :  Clericus  nee  comam  nutrtat^  nee  harham 
radat.  The  contrary  custom  being  now  in  vogue 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  Bellarmine"  and  many  other 
writers  of  that  side,  who  will  have  all  their  ceremo- 
nies to  be  apostolical,  and  to  contain  some  great 
mystery  in  them,  pretend,  that  the  word  nM 
should  be  left  out  of  that  ancient  canon,  to  make  it 
agreeable  to  the  present  practice.  But  the  learned 
Savaro"  proves  the  other  to  be  the  true  reading,  as 
well  from  the  Vatican,  as  many  other  manuscripts. 
And  even  Spondanus  himself*  confesses  as  much, 


rinm,  aut  amicum,  aut  quemlibet  mittant:  et  si  voluerint 
negotiari,  intra  proviDciam  negotientur. 

**  HieroD.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Negotiatorem  clericum 
quasi  pestem  fuge,  &c. 

"  Siilpic.  Sever.  Hist  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Tanta  hoc  tempore 
animoe  eorum  habendi  cupido  veluti  tabes  incessit :  inhiant 
postessionibus,  prsdia  excolunt,  auro  incubant,  emunt,  ven- 
duntque  qunstui,  per  omnia  student,  &c. 

**  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  50.  Clericus  qui  cum  Judisis  cibum 
sumpserit,  placuit  eum  a  communione  abstinere,  ut  debeat 
•mendari. 


**  Cone.  Agatben.  c.  40.  Omnes  clerici  Judseorum  cod- 
vivia  evitent.     Nee  eos  ad  convivia  quisquam  excipiat 

»  Canon.  A  post.  c.  70.  »'  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  25. 

*=<  Canon.  A  post.  c.  53.  "  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  2t 

•*  Cone.  Garth.  3.  c.  27. 

•»  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  Vid.  Julian.  Fragment.  Epist 
p.  547. 

••  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  44. 

^  Bellarin.  de  Monach.  lib.  2.  c.  40. 

"  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidonium,  lib.  4.  Ep.  24.  p.  306u     * 

"  Spondan.  Epit.  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  58. 
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|Bd  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  correct  Baronius 
ibr  asserting,  that  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
■ttis  it  was  the  custom  of  the  French  bishops  to 
nhaTe  their  beards :  whereas  the  contrary  appears 
Urom  one  of  Sidonius  his  epistles,**  that  their  custom 
ften  was  to  wear  short  hair  and  long  beards,  as  he 
"^describes  his  friend  Maximus  Pakdnus,  who  of  a 
liecular  was  become  a  clergyman :  he  says,  his  habit, 
Ihis  gait,  his  modesty,  his  countenance,  his  dis- 
'^  course  were  all  religious ;  and  agreeably  to  these, 
kis  hair  was  short,  and  his  beard  long.  Custom,  it 
teems,  had  then  made  it  decent  and  becoming;  and 
~i^xm  that  ground  the  ancients  are  sometimes  pretty 
'  Kvere  against  such  of  the  clergy  as  transgressed  in 
^diis  point,  as  guilty  of  an  indecency  m  going  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  church,  which 
were  to  be  observed,  though  the  thing  was  other- 
wise in  itself  of  an  indifferent  nature. 

The  Romanists  are  generally  as 
Tbctwwucortb*  much  to  blame  in  their  accounts  of 
•ptfriwitStefUi^  the  ancient  tonsure  of  the  clergy; 
which  they  describe  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  parallel  to  that  shaving  of  the 
crown  of  the  head  by  way  of  mystical  rite,  which 
is  now  the  modem  custom.  Whereas  this  was  so 
hr  from  being  required  as  a  matter  of  decency 
among  the  ancients,  that  it  was  condemned  and 
prohibited  by  them.  Which  may  appear  from  that 
question,  which  Optatus  puts  to  the  Donatists, 
when  he  asks  them,  where  they  had  a  command  *•'  to 
shave  the  heads  of  the  priests  ?  as  they  had  done 
by  the  catholic  clergy  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
do  public  penance  in  the  church.  In  which  case, 
as  Albaspinieus  rightly  notes,""  it  was  customary 
to  use  shaving  to  baldness,  and  sprinkling  the  head 
with  ashes,  as  signs  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  But 
the  priests  of  God  were  not  to  be  thus  treated. 
Which  shows,  that  the  ancients  then  knew  nothing 
of  this,  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to  the  ordination 
or  life  of  the  clergy.  Which  is  stiU  more  evident 
from  what  St  Jerom  says  upon  those  words  of 
Exekiel  xliv.  20,  "  Neither  shall  they  shave  their 
heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they  shall 
only  poll  their  heads."  This,  says  he,'"  evidently 
demonstrates,  that  we  ought  neither  to  have  our 
heads  shaved,  as  the  priests  and  votaries  of  Isis  and 
Serapis ;  nor  yet  to  suffer  our  hair  to  grow  long, 


after  the  luxurious  manner  of  barbarians  and  sol- 
diers ;  but  that  priests  should  appear  with  a  vener- 
able and  grave  countenance :  neither  are  they  to 
make  themselves  bald  with  a  razor,  nor  poll  their 
heads  so  close,  that  they  may  look  as  if  they  were 
shaven ;  but  they  are  to  let  their  hair  grow  so  long, 
that  it  may  cover  their  skin.  It  is  impossible  now 
for  any  rational  man  to  imagine,  that  Christian 
priests  had  shaven  crowns  in  the  time  of  St  Jerom, 
when  he  so  expressly  says  they  had  not,  and  that 
none  but  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  had  so. 
But  the  custom  was  to  poll  their  headi^,  and  cut 
their  hair  to  a  moderate  degree ;  not  for  any  mys- 
tery that  was  in  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
gravity :  that  they  might  neither  affect  the  manners 
of  the  luxurious  part  of  the  world,  which  prided  itself 
in  long  hair;  nor  fall  under  contempt  and  obloquy  by 
an  indecent  baldness ;  but  express  a  sort  of  venerable 
modesty  in  their  looks  and  aspects,  which  is  the  rea- 
son that  St  Jerom  assigns  for  the  ancient  tonsure. 

From  hence  we  may  further  con- 
clude, that  the  ancient  clergy  were     oruwoMw^ei». 

...  .  ^  1      •         1  rictdia,  and  why  th« 

not  called  cororuUi  from  their  shaven  ciei^  ca«i  «ir»- 
crowns,  as  some  would  have  it,  since 
it  is  evident  there  was  no  such  thing  among  them : 
but  it  seems  rather  a  name  given  them,  as  Gotho- 
fred*^  and  Savaro '"  conjecture,  from  the  form  of 
the  ancient  tonsure ;  which  was  made  in  a  circular 
figure,  by  cutting  away  the  hair  a  little  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  leaving  a  round  or  circle 
hanging  downwards.  This  in  some  councils  ***  is 
called  circuli  corofia,  and  ordered  to  be  used  in  op- 
position to  some  heretics,  who  it  seems  prided  them- 
selves in  long  hair  and  the  contrary  custom.  But 
I  am  not  confident  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the 
name,  coronati ;  it  might  be  given  the  clergy  in 
general  out  of  respect  to  their  office  and  character, 
which  was  always  of  great  honour  and  esteem :  for 
corona  signifies  honour  and  dignity  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  word 
was  sometimes  so  used  in  this  case,  as  has  been 
noted  before'*'  in  speaking  of  the  form  of  saluting 
bishops,  per  coronam. 

As  to  the  kind  or  fashion  of  their 
apparel,  it  does  not  appear  for  several     whi-ther  the  do^ 
ages,  that  there  was  any  other  distmc-  ^L'^  "p**"* 
tion  observed  therein  between  them 


from  laymen. 


"*  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  24.  Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor, 
color,  senno  religiosus :  turn  coma  brevis,  barba  prolixa,  &c. 

»•'  Optat.  cont  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  58.  Docete,  ubi  vo- 
bis  mandatum  est  radere  capita  sacerdotiim,  cum  e  contra- 
rio  sint  tot  exempla  proposita,  fieri  nnn  debere. — Qui  parare 
debebas  aures  ad  audiendum,  parasti  novaculam  ad  delin- 
quendnm. 

•••  Albasp.  in  loc.  p.  141. 

>••  Hieron.  lib.  13.  in  Exek.  cap.  44.  p.  668.  Quod  autem 
sequitur,  capita  sua  non  radent,  &c.  perspicue  demonstra- 
tor, nee  rmsis  capitibus,  sicut  sacerdotes,  cuUoresque  Isidis 
atque  Serapis,  not  esse  debere ;  nee  rursnm  comam  demit- 


tere,  quod  proprie  luxuriosum  est,  barbarorumque  et  mili- 
tautium ;  sed  ut  honestus  habitus  saccrdotum  facie  demon- 
stretur;  nee  caWitium  novacula  esse  faciendum,  nee  ita  ad 
pressum  tondendum  caput,  ut  rasorum  similes  esse  videa- 
mur ;  sed  in  tantum  capillos  esse  demittendos,  ut  operta 
sit  cutis. 

'w  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de 
Episc.  Leg.  38. 

'•»  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3. 

•••  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  41.  Omnes  clcrici,  detonso  superius 
capite  toto,  inforins  solam  circnli  coronam  relinquant,  &c. 

»»'Book  II.  chap.  9.  sect.  5. 
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and  the  laity,  save  that  they  were  more  confined  to 
wear  that  which  was  modest  and  grave,  and  becom- 
ing their  profession,  without  being  tied  to  any  certain 
garb  or  form  of  clothing.  Several  councils  require 
the  clergy  to  wear  apparel  suitable  to  their  profession, 
but  they  do  not  express  any  kind,  or  describe  it  other- 
wise, than  that  it  should  not  border  upon  luxury  or 
any  affected  neatness,  but  rather  keep  a  medium  be- 
tween finery  and  slovenliness.  This  was  St.  Jerom's 
direction  to  Nepotian,*"  that  he  should  neither  wear 
black  nor  white  clothing ;  for  gaiety  and  slovenliness 
were  equally  to  be  avoided,  the  one  savouring  of 
tiiceness  and  delicacy,  and  the  other  of  vain-glory. 
Yet  in  different  places  different  customs  seem  to 
have  prevailed,  as  to  the  colour  of  their  clothing. 
For,  rft  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
and  Arsacius,  the  clergy  commonly  went  in  black, 
as  the  Novatians  did  in  white.  Which  appears 
from  the  dispute  which  Socrates  speaks  of  •••  be- 
tween Sisinnius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  and  one  of 
Arsacius's  clergy :  for  he  says,  Sisinnius  going  one 
day  to  visit  Arsacius,  the  clergyman  asked  him, 
why  he  wore  a  garment  which  did  not  become  a 
bishop  ?  And  where  it  was  written,  that  a  priest 
ought  to  be  clothed  in  white?  To  whom  he  re- 
plied. You  first  show  me  where  it  is  written  that  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  clothed  in  black  ?  From  this  it 
is  easy  to  collect,  that  by  this  time  it  was  become 
the  custom  at  Constantinople  for  the  clergy  to  wear 
black,  and  that  perhaps  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Novatians,  who  affected,  it  seems,  to  ap- 
pear in  white.  But  we  do  not  find  these  matters  as 
yet  so  particularly  determined  or  prescribed  in  any 
councils.  For  the  fourth  coimcil  of  Carthage '*• 
requires  the  clergy  to  wear  such  apparel  as  was 
suitable  to  their  profession,  but  does  not  particu- 
larize any  further  about  it,  save  that  they  should 
not  affect  any  finery  or  gaiety  in  their  shoes  or 
clothing.  And  the  council  of  Agde*"  gives  the 
very  same  direction.  Baronius,'"  indeed,  is  very 
earnest  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  bishops,  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  wore  the  same  habit  that  is  now 
worn  by  cardinals  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  such 
bishops  as  are  advanced  from  a  monastery  to  the 
episcopal  throne.  As  if  Cyprian  had  been  a  monk 
or  a  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  as  the 
learned  editor*"  of  Cyprian's  Works  observes,  there 


*«■  HieroQ.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Vestes  pullas  asquc  devita, 
ut  candidal.  Ornatus  et  sordes  pari  modo  fugiendae  wmi; 
quia  alteram  delicias,  alterum  gloriam  redolet,  &c. 

»«  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  22. 

'^  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  43.  Clericua  prefesmoaem  juam  «t 
in  habitu  et  in  incessu  probet:  et  ideo  nee  vestibos  aee 
calceamentis  decorem  quccrat. 

"•  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  20.  Vestimenta  vel  calceamenta 
etiam  eis,  nisi  quie  religionem  deceant,  uti  aut  habere  non 
liceat. 

•"  Baron,  an.  261.  n.  44. 

»»  Vide  Fell,  Not.  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  13. 


is  scarce  any  thing  so  absurd,  that  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  a  party  cause  cannot  persuade  himself 
to  believe,  and  hope  to  persuade  others  also.     For 
is  it  likely  that  bishops  and  presbyters  should  make  * 
their  appearance  in  public  in  a  distinct  habit,  at  ^ 
time  when  t3rrant8   and  persecutors  made  a  most  i 
diligent  search  after  them  to  put  them  to  death  ?  Do 
the  clergy  of  the  present  church  of  Rome  use  to  ap- 
pear so  in  countries  where  they  live  in  danger  of 
being  discovered  and  taken  ?    But  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  writer  of  Cyprian's  Passion,  who  mentions 
Cyprian's  "*  lacema  or  hirrus,  and  after  that  his  <w- 
nica  or  dalmatica,  and  last  of  all  his  linea,  in  which 
he  suffered  ?  of  which  Baronius  makes  the  Unea  to 
be  the  bishop's  rochet ;  and  the  dalmatica  or  tunica,  I 
that  which  they  now  call  the  loose  tunicle ;  and  | 
the  lacema  or  hirrus,  the  red  silken  vestment  that 
covers  the  shoulders.    Why,  to  all  this  it  may  be 
said,  that  these  are  only  old  names  for  new  things. 
For  besides  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  Cyprian    ' 
should  go  to  his  martyrdom  in  his  sacred  and  pon- 
tifical robes,  (which  were  not  to  be  worn  out  of  the 
church,)  it  is  evident  these  were  but  the  names  of 
those  common  garments  which  many  Christians 
then  used  without  distinction. 

As  to  the  hirrusy  it  is  evident  that  ^^^  ^^ 
it  was  no  peculi&r  habit  of  bishops,  eoJnt^riS'i,^ 
no,  nor  yet  of  the  clergy.  That  it  •«»'^-^ 
was  not  peculiar  to  bishops,  appears  from  what  St 
Austin  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  common  garment 
which  all  his  clergy  wore,  as  well  as  himself.  And 
therefore  if  any  one  presented  liim  with  a  richer 
hirrua  than  ordinary,  he  would  not  wear  it  For,"* 
though  it  might  become  another  bishop,  it  would 
not  become  him,  who  was  a  poor  man,  and  bom  of 
poor  parents.  He  must  have  such  a  one  as  a  pres- 
byter could  have,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  subdeacon.  If 
any  one  gave  him  a  better,  he  was  used  to  sell  it ; 
that  since  the  garment  itself  could  not  be  used  in 
common,  the  price  of  it  at  least  might  be  common. 
This  shows  plainly  that  the  hirrus  was  not  the  bi- 
shop's peculiar  habit,  but  the  common  garment  of 
all  St.  Austin's  clergy.  And  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  conmion  tunica,  or  coat  worn  generally  by 
Christians  in  Africa  and  other  places,  may  appear 
from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  made 
against  Eustathius  the  heretic,  and  his  followers. 


"*  Passio  Cypr.  p.  13.    Cyprianus  in  agrum  sexti  pro- 

ductus  est,  et  ibi  se  lacema  birro  expoliavit. Et  cum  se 

dalmatica  (al.  tunica)  expoliasset,  et  diaconibus  tradidis- 
set,  in  linea  stetit,  et  ccepit  spiculatorem  sustinere. 

"*  Aug.  Serm.  50.  de  Diversis.  t.  10.  p.  523.  Offeratur 
jnihi  birrum  pretiosum,  forte  decet  episcopura,  quamvis  non 
deceat  Augustinum,  id  est,  hominem  pauperem,  de  paupe- 

ribus  natum. Talem  debeo  habere,  qualem  potest  habere 

presbyter,  qualem  potest  habere  diaconus  et  subdiaconus. 

Si  quis  meliorem  dederit,  vendo,  quod  et  &cere  soleo, 

ut  qtiando  non  potest  vestis  esse  communis,  pretium  vestis 
sit  cummune. 
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I  who  condemned  the  common  habit,*"  and  brought 
Jin  the  use  of  a  strange  habit  in  its  room.    Now 
-  *  this  common  habit  was  the  birrtis,  or  finpog,  as  they 
^  call  it  in  the  canon  made  against  them,  which  runs 
g,  in  these  words :  If  any  man  uses  the  palUum,^"  or 
^,  cloak,  upon  the  account  of  an  ascetic  life,  and,  as  if 
^  there  were  some  holiness  in  that,  condemns  those 
,  that  with  reverence  use  the  Idrrtu,  and  other  gar- 
ments that  are  commonly  worn,  let  him  be  ana- 
^  thema.    The  birrtu,  then,  was  the  common  and 
,  ordinary  coat,  which  the  Christians  of  Paphlagonia 
,  ind  those  parts  generally  wore :  and  though  the 
^  ascetics  used  the  irepi/SdXacov,  the  philosophic /Milium, 
or  cloak,  yet  the  clergy  of  that  country  used  the 
„  common  birruSf  or  coat  For  Sozomen,'**  in  relating 
*  this  same  history,  instead  of  jifipoQ,  uses  the  word 
.  x^rmv,  which  is  a  more  known  name  for  the  Latin 
kuneOf  or  coat :  and  he  also  adds,  that  Eustathius 
himself,  after  the  synod  had  condemned  him,  changed 
his  philosophic  habit,  and  used  the  same  garb  that 
the  secular  presbyters  wore.  Which  plainly  evinces, 
that  as  yet  the  clergy  in  those  parts  did  not  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  habit  from  other  Chris- 
tians, though  the  ascetics  generally  did.     In  the 
French  churches,  several  years  after  this,  we  find 
the  clergy  still  using  the  same  secular  habit  with 
other  Christians :  and  when  some  endeavoured  to 
alter  it,  and  introduce  the  ascetic  or  philosophic 
habit  among  them;   Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  a  reprimanding  letter  to  them,  asking.  Why 
that  habit,  the  cloak,   was  used  in  the  French 
churches,"*  when  it  had  been  the  custom  of  so  many 
bishops  for  so  many  years  to  use  the  common  habit 
of  the  people  ?    From  whom  the  clergy  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  doctrine,  and  not  by  their 
garb;  by  their  conversation,  not  their  habit;  by 
the  purity  of  their  souls,  rather  than  their  dress. 
But  yet  I  must  observe,  that  in  some  places  the 
ascetics,  when  they  were  taken  into  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient 
philosophic  habit  without  any  censure.    Thus  St. 
Jerom*"  observes  of  his  friend  Nepotian,  that  he 
kept  to  his  philosophic  habit,  the  pallium,  after  he 
was  ordained  presbyter,  and  wore  it  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  says  the  same  of  Heraclas,"*  presby- 


ter of  Alexandria,  that  he  continued  to  use  his  phi- 
losophic habit  when  he  was  presbyter.  Which  is 
noted  also  by  £usebius  out  of  Origen,  who  says, 
that  when  Heraclas  entered  himself  in  the  school 
of  philosophy  under  Ammonius,  he  then  laid  aside 
the  common  garb,  and  took  the  philosophic  habit,*" 
with  which  he  sat  in  the  presbytery  of  Alexandria. 
Upon  which  Valesius*"  very  rightly  observes,  that 
there  was  then  no  peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy,  for- 
asmuch as  Heraclas  always  retained  his  philosophic 
pallium :  which  was  the  known  habit  of  the  ascetics, 
but  as  yet  was  very  rarely  used  among  the  clergy, 
who  .wore  generally  the  conmion  habit,  except  when 
some  such  philosophers  and  ascetics  came  among 
them.  For  here  we  see  it  was  noted  as  something 
rare  and  singular  in  Heraclas :  but  in  after  ages, 
when  the  clergy  were  chiefly  chosen  out  of  the 
monks  and  ascetics,  the  philosophic  habit  came  in 
by  degrees  with  them,  and  was  encouraged,  tiU  at 
last  it  became  the  most  usual  habit  of  the  clergy  of 
all  sorts :  but  this  was  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  as  may  be  collected  from  what  has  been 
said  before  on  this  subject 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  think  the 
clergy  had  always  a  distinct  habit,  be-  or  tbt  «oiioMh», 
cause  some  ancient  authors  take  no-  Ui^k^mipLrimm, 
dee  of  the  ooUdbium,  as  a  garment 
worn  by  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive 
ages.  For  Epiphanius,*^  speaking  of  Arius,  while 
he  was  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  says,  he  always 
wore  the  coUobium  or  hemiphorium.  And  Pius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  his  epistle  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
(which  by  many  is  reckoned  genuine,)  speaks  of 
Justus  ***  as  wearing  a  coUobium  ako.  But  this  was 
no  more  than  the  tunica,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  the  dalmatica  and  coUobium,  which  differed 
only  in  this  respect,  that  the  coUobium  was  the  short 
coat  without  long  sleeves,  so  called  from  KcXofibg, 
curtus :  but  the  dalmatica  was  the  tunica  manicata 
et  talaris,  the  long  coat  with  sleeves.  Both  which 
were  used  by  the  Romans,  though  the  coUobium  was 
the  more  common,  ancient,  and  honourable  garment 
As  appears  from  TuUy,  who  derides  Catiline's  **• 
soldiers,  because  they  had  their  tunic€B  manicata 
et  talares ;  whereas  the  ancient  Romans  were  used 


■**  Cone.  Gangr.  in  Pnefat.     Stva  d/ji(l>id<rfxaTa  iirl  Ka- 

TaiTTMOU  TTI^  KOtVOTtlTO^  TtOV  dfKpiaafJLOLTMV  CfVVCiyOVTt^. 

"'  Cone.  Gangr.  c.  12.  Et  Tt«  dv^pu>v  iiA.  VQiii^oixivr\v 
dtrmia-tv  irtpi^\aito  xprrraL,  Koi.  mv  &v  Ik  toutov  ttiv  dixat- 
ovumiit  ix*""  tcaTa^f/ritpioroiTO  nrwu  fitT  tifXaptla^  To£r«  /3n- 
pov9  iPopouirruVf  Ktui  t^  AXXri  Koiinj  Kai  iv  ovmidila  ovaif 

"«  Soxom.  lib.  3.  e.  14. 

"•  Celestin.  Ep.  2.  ad.  EpUe.  Gall.  c.  1.  Unde  hie  ha- 
bituB  in  ecclesiis  Gallieanis,  ut  tot  annorum,  tantorumque 
pontificum  in  alterum  habitum  consuetudo  vertatur  ?  Dig- 
cernendi  a  plebe  vel  casteris  sumus  ductrina,  non  veste;  con- 
Tcraatione,  non  habitu ;  mentis  puritate,  non  eidtu. 

1^  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepotiuu. 


"'  Hieron.  de  Seriptor.  e.  54.  Heraelam  presbyterum, 
qui  sub  habitu  philosophi  peneverabat,  &e. 

i^  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  Lib.  6.  c.  19.  Uportpov  Koivp 
iffOifrt  xP^f-**'^t  SfM-olivaaiJitvoi  Kai  tf>t\6ao<l>ov  dvaka§i»v 

VXnt^d  l^*Xpi  'TOO  itvpo  TTIptl. 

^  Vales.  Not.  in  loc.  Ex  his  apparet,  nullum  etiam 
turn  peeuliarem  fuisse  vestitum  elerieorum,  quandoquidem 
Heraelas  philosophieum  pallium  semper  retinuit. 

>2«  Epiph.  Hnr.  69.  Arian.  n.  3.  'B/iitpopiov  yap  o 
TOtoihrov  act,  Kai  KoXo^itoua  ivitivvKO/xiiftn. 

'^  Pius,  Ep.  4.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Tu  vero  apud  tenatoriam 
Viennam — coUobio  episcoporum  vestitus,  &c. 

«•  Cicero,  Orat.  2.  inX^atilin.  n.  22. 
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to  wear  the  cottMa,  or  short  coats  withont  long 
sleeves:  as  Servius^'and  St*  Jerom*" after  him  ob- 
serve from  this  place  of  Tully.  So  that  a  bishop 
or  a  presbyter's  wearing  a  coUobium  means  no  more 
(when  the  hard  name  is  explained)  but  their  wear- 
ing a  common  Roman  garment  Which  is  evident 
from  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  made 
about  the  habits  which  senators  were  allowed  to 
use  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where  they 
are  forbidden  to  wear  the  soldier's  coat,  the  chlamt/s, 
but  allowed  to  use  the  coUobium  and  penula,"'  be- 
cause these  were  civil  habits,  and  vestments  of 
peace.  The  dalmaiica,  or  as  it  was  otherwise  called, 
Xiip6ioToCf  or  tunica  manic(Ua,  because  it  had  sleeves 
down  to  the  hands,  was  seldom  used  among  the 
Romans :  for  Lampridius  ^  notes  it  as  a  singular 
thing  in  the  Life  of  Commodus  the  emperor,  that  he 
wore  a  dalmatica  in  public,  which  he  also  *"  cen- 
sures in  Heliogabalus,  as  Tully  had  done  before  in 
Catiline.  And  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  clergy  of  this  age  did  not  wear  the  dalma- 
Uca  in  public,  since  it  was  not  then  the  common 
garment  of  the  Romans.  And  the  conjecture  of  a 
learned  man'"  is  well  grounded,  who  thinks  that  in 
the  Life  of  St  Cyprian,  where  the  ancient  copies 
have,  tunicam  tulit,  some  officious  modem  tran- 
scribers changed  the  word  tunica  into  dalmatica^  as 
■  being  more  agreeable  to  the  language  and  custom 
of  their  own  time,  when  the  dalmatica  was  reckoned 
among  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  church,  though 
we  never  find  it  mentioned  as  such  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  caracaila,  which  some  now  call  the 
cassock,  was  originaUy  a  Gallic  habit,  which  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus,  who  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  France, 
first  brought  into  use  among  the  Roman  people, 
whence  he  had  the  name  of  Caracalla,  as  Aurelius 
Victor  "*  informs  us.  It  was  a  long  garment,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  heels,  which  Victor  says  the  Roman 
people  put  on,  when  they  went  to  salute  the  empe- 
ror :  but  whether  it  was  also  a  clerical  habit  in  those 
days,  may  be  questioned,  since  no  ancient  author 
speaks  of  it  as  such :  but  if  it  was,  it  was  not  any 
peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy ;  since  Spartian,***  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  says,  they  were  then 
used  by  the  common  people  of  Rome,  who  called 
them  caracalUe  Antoniniana,  from  their  author.  The 


4^i^^ov,  which  Epiphanius  joins  with  the  coUMmf^ 
was  either  but  another  name  for  the  same  garmeni^ 
or  one  like  it :  for  it  signifies  a  short  cloak  or  coAJ^} 
as  Petavius^  and  other  critics  explain  it:  fj^ 
XliartioQi  or  dimidium  pdUium^  which  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  coUobium  given  before.  As  for  ^^-^ 
the  Unea,  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Cyprian,  whichF^ 
Baronius  calls  the  bishop's  rochet,  it  seems  to  have 
been  no  more  than  some  common  garment  made  of 
linen,  though  we  know  not  what  other  name  to  give 
it  Baronius  says  pleasantly,  it  was  not  his  shirt, 
and  therefore  concludes  it  must  be  his  rochet:  which 
is  an  argument  to  make  a  reader  smile,  but  carries 
no  great  conviction  in  it  And  yet  it  is  as  good  as 
any  that  he  produces  to  prove,  that  bishops  in  Cy- 
prian's time  appeared  in  public  dififerently  habited 
from  other  men.  That  the  clergy  had  their  par- 
ticular habits  for  ministering  in  Divine  service,  at 
least  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not 
denied,  but  will  be  proved  and  evidenced  in  its  pro- 
per place :  but  that  any  such  distinction  was  ge- 
nerally observed  extra  sacra  in  their  other  habits  in 
that  age,  is  what  does  not  appear,  but  the  contrary 
from  what  has  been  discoursed.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  give  the  reader  this  caution,  because  some 
unwarily  confound  these  things  together,  and  al- 
lege the  proofs  or  disproofs  of  the  one  for  the  other, 
which  yet  are  of  very  dififerent  consideration. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  FOREGOING  DIS- 
COURSE, CONCLUDING  WITH  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
CLERGY  OF  THE   PRESENT  CHURCH. 

Having  thus  far  gone  over,  and  as  it         ^^^  ^ 
were  brought  into  one  view,  the  chief  uit?ISfSLrft2 
of  those  ancient  laws  and  mles,  which  SJJSJ,^^^  5! 
concerned  the  elections,  qualifications, 
duties,  and  general  offices  of  the  pri- 
mitive clergy ;  reserving  the  consideration  of  par- 
ticular offices  to  their  proper  places,  I  shall  close 
this  part  of  the  discourse  with  a  few  necessary  re- 


•CTTed  I7  tlw  1 


^  Servius  in  Virgil.  9.  ^neid.  vers.  616.  Et  tunics  ma- 
nicas,  et  habent  redimiciila  mitrse. 

>"  Hieron.  Qusest.  Hebraic,  in  Genes,  xxxvii.  32.  t  3.  p. 
222.  Pro  varia  tunica  Symmachus  interpretatus  est  tunicam 
manicatam ;  sive  quod  ad  ulos  usque  descenderet,  sive  quod 
haberet  manicas;  antiqui  enim  magis  coUobiis  utebantur. 

"•  God.  Theodos.  lib.  14.  Tit.  10.  de  Habitu  quo  uti  opor- 
tet  in^ra  Urbem,  Leg.  1.  Nullus  senatorum  habitum  sibi 
▼indicet  militarem,  sed  chlamydis  terrore  deposito,  quieta 
coUoborum  ac  penularum  induat  vestimenta,  &c. 

^  Lamprid.  Vit.  Commodi,  p.  139.  Dalmaticatus  in  pub- 
lico prncessit. 

^*  id.  Vit.  Heliogab.  p.  317.     Dalmaticatus  in  publico 


post  cceuam  snpe  visus  est. 

•«  Bp.  Fell,  Not  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  1,3. 

^  Victor.  Epit.  Vit.  Caracalls.  Cum  e  Gallia  Testem 
plurimam  devexisset,  talaresque  caracallas  fecisset,  cocgis- 
setque  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  indutam  talibus  introire,  ds 
nomine  hujus  vestis,  Caracalla  cognominatus  est. 

***  Spartian.  Vit.  Caracal,  p.  251.  Ipse  Caracalli  nomen 
accepit  a  vestimeuto,  quod  populo  dederat,  demisso  usque  ad 
talos,  quod  ante  non  fuerat;  unde  hodieque  Antoninian» 
dicuntur  caracallse  hujusmodi,  in  usu  maxime  Romana  pie- 
bis  frequentatse. 

^  Petav.  Not.  inEpiphan.  naer.69.n.3.  Suicer.  Tbesaur. 
Eccles.  t.  I.  p.  1334. 
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lections  upon  it,  in  reference  to^the  practice  of  the 
ilergy  of  the  present  church.  And  here  first  of  all 
t  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  the  laws  and 
roles  of  the  primitive  church  are  not  obligatory  to 
the  present  clergy,  save  only  so  far  as  they  either 
contain  matters  necessary  in  themselves,  or  are 
adopted  into  the  body  of  rules  and  canons,  which 
are  authorized  and  received  by  the  present  chiu'ch. 
For  some  laws  were  made  upon  particular  reasons, 
peculiar  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
in  those  times :  and  it  would  neither  be  reasonable 
nor  possible  to  reduce  men  to  the  observance  of  all 
loch  laws,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  ceased,  and 
the  state  of  af&irs  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
are  so  much  altered.  Other  laws  were  made  by  par- 
ticular churches  for  themselves  only,  and  these  never 
could  oblige  other  churches,  till  they  were  received 
by  their  own  consent,  or  bound  upon  them  by  the 
authority  of  a  general  council,  where  they  them- 
selves wei^  represented,  and  their  consent  virtually 
taken :  much  less  can  they  oblige  absolute  and  in- 
dependent churches  at  the  distance  of  so  many  ages; 
since  every  such  church  has  power  to  make  laws  and 
roles  about  things  of  an  alterable  nature  for  herself, 
and  is  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  any  other.  Nor,  con- 
sequently, are  any  of  the  members  of  such  a  church 
bound  to  observe  those  rules,  unless  they  be  revived 
and  put  in  force  by  the  church  whereof  they  are 
members.  As  this  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  catholic  church;  so  it  was  neces- 
sary here  to  be  observed,  that  do  one  might  nais- 
take  the  design  of  this  discoiurse,  as  if  it  tended  to 
oiake  every  rule,  that  has  been  mentioned  therein, 
become  necessary  and  obligatory;  or  designed  to 
reflect  upon  the  present  church,  because  in  all 
things  she  does  not  conform  to  the  primitive  prac- 
tice :  which  it  is  not  possible  to  do,  without  making 
dl  cases  and  circumstances  exactly  the  same  in  all 
iges. 

g^^  But,  2.    Notwithstanding  this,  I 

„*JJf^^  2S3d  niay,  I  presume,  without  offence  take 
ffJIi^dM^j^'i!^  leave  to  observe  in  the  next  place,  that 


some  ancient  rules  would  be  of  excel- 
lent use,  if  they  were  revived  by  just  authority  in 
the  present  church.  What  if  we  had  a  law  agree- 
ible  to  that  of  Justinian's  in  the  civil  law,  that  every 
patron  or  elector,  who  presents  a  clerk,  should  de- 
pose upon  oath,  that  he  chose  him  neither  for  any 
rift,  or  promise,  or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause, 
>ut  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true 
;athoUc  faith,  and  good  hfe,  and  good  learning  ? 
Vf  ight  not  this  be  a  good  addition  to  the  present 
aws  against  simoniacal  contracts  ?  What  if  the 
>rder  of  the  ancient  chorepiscopi  were  reduced  and 
lettled  in  large  dioceses  ?  And  coadjutors  in  case 
>f  infirmity  and  old  age  ?    Might  not  these  be  of 


great  use,  as  for  many  other  ends,  so  particularly 
for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  easier  and 
constant  discharge  of  that  most  excellent  ofilce  of 
confirmation?  The  judicious  reader  will  be  able 
to  carry  this  reflection  through  abundance  of  other 
instances,  which  I  need  not  here  suggest :  and  I  for- 
bear the  rather,  because  I  am  only  acting  the  part  of 
an  historian  for  the  ancient  church ;  leaving  others, 
whose  province  it  is,  to  make  laws  for  the  present 
church,  if  any  things  are  here  suggested,  which 
their  wisdom  and  prudence  may  think  fit  to  make 
the  matter  of  laws  for  the  greater  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that  g,^  ^ 
there  were  some  laws  in  the  ancient  andSST*!*^^? 
church,  which,  though  they  be  not  So.SS"SJfu«'Sf 
established  laws  of  the  present  church,  '"*"'  "" 
may  yet  innocently  be  compUed  with ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  for  the  honoiu'  and  advantage  of  the 
clergy  voluntarily  to  comply  with  them,  since  there 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  that.  I  will  instance  in  one 
case  of  this  nature.  It  was  a  law  in  the  ancient 
church,  as  I  have  showed,'  that  the  clergy  should 
end  all  their  civil  controversies,  which  they  had  one 
with  another,  among  themselves,  and  not  go  to  law 
in  a  secular  court,  unless  they  had  a  controversy 
with  a  layman.  Now,  though  there  be  no  such  law 
in  the  present  church,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
clergymen  from  choosing  bishops  to  be  their  arbi- 
trators, and  voluntarily  referring  all  their  causes  to 
them,  or  any  other  judges  whom  they  shall  agree 
upon  among  themselves ;  which  must  be  owned  to 
be  the  most  Christian  way  of  ending  controversies : 
whence,  as  I  have  showed,  it  was  many  times  prac- 
tised by  the  laity  in  the  primitive  church,  who  took 
bishops  for  their  arbitrators  by  voluntary  compro- 
mise, obliging  themselves  to  stand  to  their  arbitra- 
tion. And  what  was  so  commendable  in  the  laity, 
must  needs  be  more  reputable  in  the  clergy,  and 
more  becoming  their  gravity  and  character ;  not  to 
mention  other  advantages,  that  might  arise  from 
this  way  of  ending  disputes,  rather  than  any  other. 
From  this  one  instance  it  will  be  easy  to  judge,  how 
far  it  may  be  both  lawful  and  honourable,  for  the 
clergy  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in 
other  cases  of  the  like  nature. 

4.  The  last  observation  I  have  to         g^^  ^ 
make  upon  the  foregoing  discourse,  is  iniSISof  g.I!It«! 
in  reference  to  such  laws  of  the  an-  JS£;iJ"JbuJ^°' 
cient  church,  as  must  be  owned  to  be 

of  necessary  and  eternal  obligation.  Such  are  most 
of  those  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  this  book,  relating  to  the  life 
and  duties  of  the  clergy :  in  which  the  clergy  of  all 
churches  will  for  ever  be  concerned,  the  matter  of 
those  laws  being  in  itself  of  absolute  and  indispens- 


'  Book  V.  chap.  1.  sect.  4. 
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able  obligation.  The  practice  of  the  ancients,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  such  laws,  will  be  a  con- 
tinual admonition,  and  their  examples  a  noble  provo- 
cation to  the  clergy  of  all  ages.  There  is  nothing 
that  commonly  moves  or  affects  us  more  than  great 
and  good  examples :  they  at  once  both  pleasantly 
instruct,  and  powerfully  excite  us  to  the  practice  of 
our  duty ;  they  show  us  that  rules  are  practicable, 
as  having  already  been  observed  by  men  of  Uke 
passions  with  ourselves ;  they  are  apt  to  inflame  our 
courage  by  a  holy  contagion,  and  raise  us  to  noble 
acts  by  provoking  our  emulation ;  they,  as  it  were, 
shame  us  into  laudable  works,  by  upbraiding  and 
reproaching  our  defects  in  falling  short  of  the  pat- 
terns set  before  us ;  they  work  upon  our  modesty, 
and  turn  it  into  zeal ;  they  raise  our  several  useful 
passions,  and  set  us  to  work  by  exciting  those  in- 
bred sparks  of  emulation,  and  principles  of  activity, 
that  are  lodged  within  us.  And  for  this  reason, 
whilst  others  have  done  good  service  by  writing  of 
the  pastoral  office  and  care  in  plain  rules  and  direc- 
tions, I  have  added  the  examples  of  the  ancients  to 
their  rules ;  the  better  to  excite  us  to  tread  those 
paths  which  are  chalked  out  to  us,  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  such  instructive  and  provoking  exam- 
ples. Who  can  read  that  brave  defence  and  an- 
swer' which  St  Basil  made  to  the  Arian  prefect, 
without  being  warmed  with  something  of  his  zeal 
for  truth  upon  any  the  like  occasion  P  How  resolute 
and  courageous  will  it  make  a  man,  even  against 
the  calumnies  of  spite  and  maUce,  to  contend  for 
the  faith,  when  he  reads'  what  base  slanders  and 
reproaches  were  cast  upon  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  the  church,  and  the  best  of  men,  Athanasius  and 
Basil,  for  standing  up  in  the  cause  of  reUgion  against 
the  Arian  heresy !  Again,  how  peaceable,  how  can- 
did, how  ingenuous  and  prudent  will  it  make  a 
man  in  composing  unnecessary  disputes  that  arise 
among  catholics  in  the  church,  always  to  have  be- 
fore his  eyes  that  great  example  of  candour  and 
peaceableness,  which  Nazianzen  describes  in  the 
person  of  Athanasius,*  who  by  his  prudence  recon- 
ciled two  contending  parties,  that  for  a  few  sylla- 
bles, and  a  dispute  about  mere  words,  had  like  to 
have  torn  the  church  in  pieces  ?  To  instance  but 
once  more,  who  that  reads  that  great  example  of 
charity  and  self-denial  in  the  African  fathers  at  the 
collation  of  Carthage,*  and  considers  with  what  a 
brave  and  public  spirit  they  despised  their  own  pri- 
vate interest  for  the  good,  and  peace,  and  unity  of 
the  church,  will  not  be  inspired  with  something  of 
the  same  noble  temper,  and  ardent  love  of  Christ ; 
which  will  make  him  willing  to  do  or  suffer  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  his  church,  and  sacrifice 


his  own  private  interest  to  the  advantage  of  thi  i 
public ;  whilst  he  persuades  himself,  with  those  ho^>  i 
fathers,  that  he  was  made  for  the  church  of  Chrisl^ 
and  not  the  church  for  him  ?   As  it  is  of  the  utmost  k 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  to  have 
these  and  the  hke  virtues  and  graces  planted  in  tht|: 
hearts  of  her  clergy ;  so,  among  other  means  that 
may  be  used  for  the  promoting  this  end,  there  it 
none  perhaps  more  likely  to  take  effect,  than  the 
recommending  such  virtues  by  the  powerful  provo-  i 
cation  of  such  noble  examples.    And  he  that  offers  i 
such  images  of  virtue  to  public  view,  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  make  the  apology,  which  Sulpiciui 
Severus*  makes  for  his  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Mar- 
tin :  Etsi  ipsi  nan  viximus^  ut  aliis  exemplo  esse  po^ 
9%mus :  dedimus  tamen  opercnn,  ne  iUi  ktterent,  qm  &$- 
sent  imitandt. 

But  whilst  I  am  so  earnest  in  re-  ^^^ 
commending  the  examples  of  the  an-  roS'JJ^oSlSiSS!! 
cients,  I  must  not  forget  to  inculcate  RdSSSTiJ^eS 
some  of  their  excellent  rules.  Such  S^^^^p^IILm 
as  their  laws  about  training  up  young  "**  ™«»'»»^- 
men  for  the  ministry  under  the  magiHer  disctpUna, 
whose  business  was  to  form  their  morals,  and  inure 
them  to  such  studies,  exercises,  and  practices,  as 
would  best  quahfy  them  for  higher  offices  and  ser- 
vices in  the  church.  This  method  of  education  be- 
ing now  changed  into  that  of  universities  and 
schools  of  learning,  it  highly  concerns  them  on 
whom  this  care  is  devolved,  to  see  that  the  same 
ends  however  be  answered,  that  is,  that  all  young 
men  who  aspire  to  the  sacred  profession,  be  rightly 
formed  both  in  their  studies  and  morals,  to  quahfy 
them  for  their  great  work  and  the  several  duties  of 
their  calling.  And  they  are  the  more  concerned  to 
be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  bishops  now  can- 
not have  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  morals  of 
such  persons,  as  they  had  formerly,  when  they  were 
trained  up  under  their  eye,  and  hable  to  their  in- 
spection :  but  now,  as  to  this  part  of  their  qualifica- 
tion, they  must  depend  first  upon  the  care,  and  then 
upon  the  testimony,  of  those,  who  are  intrusted  with 
their  education.  Besides,  a  late  eminent  writer,' 
who  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  present  corrup- 
tion of  Christians,  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  pastoral  office,  and  the  ordinary  methods  now 
used  for  training  up  persons  to  it,  makes  a  double 
complaint  of  the  way  of  education  in  several  of  the 
universities  of  Europe.  As  to  manners,  he  com- 
plains that  young  people  live  there  licentiously,  and 
are  left  to  their  own  conduct,  and  make  public  pro- 
fession of  dissoluteness :  nay,  that  they  not  only 
live  there  irregularly,  but  have  privileges,  which  give 
them  a  right  to  commit  with  impunity  all  manner 


«  See  Book  VI.  chap.  3.  sect.  10. 

*  See  chap.  3.  sect.  9. 

*  See  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 


«  Ibid. 


•  Sever,  de  Vita  S.  Martin,  in  Prologo.  , 
'  OstervaUl's  Causes  of  the  Corniption  of  Christians,  part 
2.  c.  3.  p.  333. 
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if  insolencies,  bnitalities,  and  scandals,  and  which 
izeinpt   them  from  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction. 
^owy  sach  universities  as  are  concerned  in  this  ac- 
usation,  (which  by  the  blessing  of  God  those  of 
«ir  land  are  not,)  have  great  reason  to  consider  how 
iur  they  are  fallen  from  the  primitive  standard,  and 
rhat  a  difference  there  is  between  the  ancient  way 
tf  educating  under  the  inspection  of  a  bishop,  and 
lie  conduct  of  a  master  of  discipline  in  every  church, 
ind  the  way  of  such  academies,  where,  if  that  learn- 
ed person  say  true,  "  the  care  of  masters  and  pro- 
fessofB  does  not  extend  to  the  regulating  of  the 
vanners  of  their  disciples."    The  other  complaint 
be  makes,  is  in  reference  to  the  studies  which  are 
poTsiied  at  universities,  in  which  he  observes  two 
>  faults.     One  in  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching. 
"Divinity  is  treated  there,  and  the  Holy  Scripture 
explained,  altogether  in  a  scholastical  and  specu- 
!  ktive  manner.     Conmion  places  are  read,  which 
are  foil  of  school  terms,  and  of  questions  not  very 
materiaL    This  makes  young  men  resolve  all  reli- 
gion into  controversies,  and  gives  them  intricate  and 
CUse  notions  of  divinity."    The  other  fault,  he 
thinks,  is  more  essential :  **  Little  or  no  care  is  taken, 
to  teach  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  several  things,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  be  very  necessary  to  them.    The  study 
of  history  and  of  church  antiquity  is  neglected :  mo- 
rality is  not  taught  in  divinity  schools,  but  in  a  su- 
perficial and  scholastic  manner ;  and  in  many  aca- 
demies it  is  not  taught  at  all.    They  seldom  speak 
diere  of  discipline,  they  give  few  or  no  instructions 
oonceming  the  manner  of  exercising  the  pastoral 
care,  or  of  governing  the  church.     So  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  this 
office,  enter  into  it  without  knowing  wherein  it  con- 
sists ;  all  the  notion  they  have  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
profession  which  obliges  them  to  preach  and  to 
explain  texts."    I  cannot  think  all  universities  are 
equally  concerned  in  this  charge,  nor  shall  I  inquire 
how  far  any  are,  but  only  say,  that  the  faults  here 
complained  of  were^  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
methods  of   education  in  the  primitive  church; 
where,  as  I  have  showed,  the  chief  studies  of  men 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  both  before  and 
after  their  ordinations,  were  such  as  directly  tended 
to  instruct  them  in  the  necessary  duties  and  offices 
of  their  function.    The  great  care  then  was  to 
oblige  men  carefully  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  a 
practical  way,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
history  and  laws  and  discipline  of  the  church,  by 
the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  which  they  became 
expert  in  all  the  arts  of  curing  souls  and  making 
pious  and  holy  men,  which  is  the  business  of  spi- 
ritual ph3rsicians,  and  the  whole  of  the  pastoral 
office :  in  which  therefore  their  rules  and  examples 
are  proper  to  be  proposed  to  all  churches  for  their 
imitation. 


Another  sort  of  rules  worthy  our         ^^  ^ 
most  serious  thoughts  and  consider-  tJ^i^^^Zm 


lidatM  fbr  Uu  mia- 

the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  ^*^' 
the  ministry.  For  by  these  such  methods  were  pre- 
scribed, and  such  caution  used,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  an  unfit  or  immoral  man  to  be  admitted 
to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  unless  a  bishop  and  the 
whole  church  combined  as  it  were  to  choose  unwor- 
thy men,  which  was  a  case  that  very  rarely  happened. 
It  was  a  pectiliar  advantage  in  the  primitive  church, 
that  by  her  laws  ordinarily  none  were  to  be  ordained 
but  in  the  church  where  they  were  personally  known ; 
so  that  their  manners  and  way  of  living  might  be 
most  strictly  canvassed  and  examined ;  and  a  vi- 
cious man  could  not  be  ordained,  if  either  the  bishop 
or  the  church  had  the  courage  to  reject  him.  Now, 
though  this  rule  cannot  be  practised  in  the  present 
state  of  the  church,  yet  the  main  intent  of  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity  to  be  answered  and  provided  for 
some  other  way ;  else  the  church  must  needs  sufier 
greatly,  and  infinitely  fall  short  of  the  purity  of  the 
primitive  church,  by  conferring  the  most  sacred  of 
all  characters  upon  immoral  and  unworthy  men. 
The  only  way  which  our  present  circumstances  will 
admit  of,  to  answer  the  caution  that  was  used  in 
former  days,  is  to  certify  the  bishop  concerning  the 
candidates'  known  probity  and  integrity  of  life,  by 
such  testimonials  as  he  may  safely  depend  upon. 
Here  therefore  every  one  sees,  without  my  observing 
it  to  him,  that  to  advance  the  present  church  to  the 
purity  and  excellency  of  the  primitive  church,  there 
is  need  of  the  utmost  caution  in  this  matter ;  that 
testimonials  in  so  weighty  an  affair  be  not  promis- 
cuously granted  unto  all ;  nor  to  any  but  upon  rea- 
sonable evidence  and  assurance  of  the  things  testified 
therein :  otherwise  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins, 
and  are  far  from  consulting  truly  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  church,  whilst  we  deviate  so 
much  from  the  exactness  and  caution  that  is  showed 
us  in  the  primitive  pattern. 

The  other  part  of  the  examination  of  candidates, 
which  related  to  their  abilities  and  talents,  was 
made  with  no  less  diligence  and  exactness.  The 
chief  inquiry  was,  whether  they  were  well  versed  in 
the  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
whether  they  rightly  understood  the  fundamentals 
of  religion,  the  necessary  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  rules  of  morality  as  delivered  in  the  law  of 
God ;  whether  they  had  been  conversant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  understood  her  laws  and 
discipline ;  and  were  men  of  prudence  to  govern,  as 
well  as  of  ability  to  teach,  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge.  These  were  things  of  great  import- 
ance, because  most  of  them  were  of  daily  use  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  and  pastoral  care;  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  insisted  on  in  examinations 
of  this  nature.    These  were  the  qualifications,  which, 
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joined  with  the  burning  and  shining  light  of  a  pious 
life,  raised  the  primitive  church  and  clergy  to  that 
height  of  glory,  which  we  all  profess  to  admire  in 
them :  and  the  very  naming  that  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
vocation to  such  as  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  to 
express  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the 
present  church,  by  keeping  strictly  to  the  measures, 
which  were  so  successfully  observed  in  the  ancient 
church ;  and  without  which  the  ends  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  fully  attained  in  any  church,  whilst  per- 
sons are  ordained  that  want  proper  qualifications. 

jj^j^  ^  I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inculcate 

•iSJ?*7ri!Sfe"id!  any  other  rules  about  particular  du- 
SS^of  "^iitt'dlL  ties,  studying,  preaching,  or  the  like, 
'^  but  only  beg  leave  to  recommend  the 

primitive  pattern  in  two  things  more.  The  one 
concerns  private  pastors,  the  other  is  humbly  offer- 
ed to  the  governors  of  the  church.  That  which 
concerns  private  pastors,  is  the  duty  of  private  ad- 
dress, and  the  exercise  of  private  discipline  toward 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  Some  emi- 
nent persons,"  who  have  lately  considered  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  reckon  this  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  necessary  functions  of  it;  which 
consists  in  inspecting  the  lives  of  private  persons, 
in  visiting  families,  in  exhortations,  warnings,  re- 
proofs, instructions,  reconciliations,  and  in  all  those 
other  cares,  which  a  pastor  ought  to  take  of  those 
over  whom  he  is  constituted.  "  For,"  as  they  rightly 
observe,  "  neither  general  exhortations  nor  public 
discipline  can  answer  all  the  occasions  of  the  church. 
There  are  certain  disorders,  which  pastors  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  repress  openly,  and  which  yet 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  them.  In  such  cases,  pri- 
vate admonitions  are  to  be  used.  The  concern  of 
men's  salvation  requires  this,  and  it  becomes  the 
pastoral  carefulness  to  seek  the  straying  sheep,  and 
not  to  let  the  wicked  perish  for  want  of  warning." 
But  now,  because  this  is  a  nice  and  difficult  work, 
and  requires  not  only  great  diligence  and  applica- 
tion, but  also  great  art  and  prudence,  with  a  pro- 
portionable share  of  meekness,  moderation,  and 
temper,  to  perform  it  aright ;  it  is  often  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  very  ill  performed ;  whilst  some 
think  it  enough  to  admonish  sinners  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  others  admonish  them  indiscreetly,  which 
tends  more  to  provoke  than  reclaim  them.  To  re- 
medy both  these  evils,  it  will  be  useful  to  reflect 
upon  that  excellent  discourse  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
which  has  been  suggested  in  the  third  chapter  of 
this  book,*  where  he  considers  that  great  variety  of 
tempers  that  is  in  men,  and  the  nicety  of  all  matters 
and  occasions,  that  a  skilful  pastor  ought  to  con- 
sider, in  order  to  apply  suitable  remedies  to  every 
distemper.     And  there  the  reader  will  also  find 


L       I 


some  other  excellent  cautions  and  directions  givei 
by  Chrysostom  and  others  upon  this  head,  with  «- 
amples  proper  to  excite  him  to  the  performance  of 
this  necessary  duty.  \ 

The  other  thing  I  would  humbly 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  our  supe-  foJ*"^-^^Jj  Jjf 
riors,  who  are  the  guardians  of  public  JirtinjI^tnt^teJCT 
discipUne,  and  inspectors  of  the  be-  "^^^^l^S  — 
haviour  of  private  pastors,  is  the  ex-  ""*' 
ercise  of  discipline  in  the  ancient  church.  Bf 
which  I  do  not  now  mean  that  general  discipline^ 
which  was  exercised  toward  all  offenders  in  tbi 
church;  but  the  particular  disciphne  that  was  jasA\^ 
among  the  clergy ;  by  virtue  of  which,  every  ckik 
convict  of  immorality,  or  other  scandalous  offence, 
was  Uable  to  be  deposed,  and  punished  with  other 
ecclesiastical  censures ;  of  which,  both  crimes  and 
punishments,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  in 
the  three  foregoing  chapters  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
thing  generally  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  church  was  her  discipUne ;  and  it  if 
as  general  a  complaint  of  the  misfortune  of  the  pre- 
sent church,  that  corruptions  abound  for  want  oC 
reviving  and  restoring  the  ancient  discipline.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  either  of  these  observations, 
it  ought  to  be  a  quickening  argiunent  to  all  that  sit 
at  the  helm  of  government  in  the  church,  to  bestir 
themselves  with  their  utmost  zeal,  that  discipline, 
where  it  is  wanting,  may  at  least  be  restored  among 
the  clergy;  that  no  scandals  or  offences  may  be 
tolerated  among  them,  whose  lives  and  practices 
ought  to  be  a  light  and  a  guide  to  others.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  exercise  of  it  here,  so 
it  is  but  fitting  it  should  be  exemplified  in  them ;  as 
for  many  other  reasons,  so  particularly  for  this: 
that  the  laity  may  not  think  they  are  to  be  tied  to 
any  discipUne,  which  the  clergy  have  not  first  ex- 
ercised upon  themselves  with  greater  severity  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  And  if  either  rules  or  ex- 
amples can  encourage  this,  those  of  the  primitiTe 
church  are  most  provoking :  her  rules  of  discipline 
were  most  exceUent  and  exact  in  themselves,  and 
for  the  most  part  as  exactly  managed  by  persons 
intnisted  with  the  execution  of  them. 

After  these  reflections  made  upon 
the  laws  and  practice  of  the  primitive  ,»f,ll!S^''j2gJJ 
clergy,  it  will  be  needless  to  make  S?*S^  **^*mitiillf" 
any  long  address  to  any  orders  of  the  fo^^vS/^nS 
clergy  of  the  present  age.  I  will  ^"^'P"-"***^ 
therefore  only  observe  one  thing  more,  that  Julian's 
design  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  primitive  clergy  into 
use  among  the  heathen  priests,  in  order  to  reform 
them,  as  it  was  then  a  plain  testimony  of  their  ex- 
cellency, so  it  is  now  a  proper  argument  to  provoke 
the  zeal  of  the  present  clergy,  to  be  more  forward 


'  Ostervald'i  Causes  of  the  Corrupt,  of  Christians,  p.  318. 
See  also  Bishop  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care^  c.  8.  p.  96. 
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ind  ambitious  in  their  imitation.  I  have  already, 
n  partv  recited  Julian's  testimony  and  design,  out 
^f  his  letter  to  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia :  I 
(hall  here  subjoin  a  more  ample  testimony  from  a 
ragment  of  one  of  his  epistles  **  printed  among  his 
rorks,  where,  speaking  of  the  Gentile  priests,  he 
oiysy  It  was  reasonable  they  should  be  honoured,  as 
be  ministers  and  servants  of  the  gods,  by  whose 
nediation  many  blessings  were  derived  from  hea- 
nen  upon  the  world :  and  so  long  as  they  retained 
his  character,  they  were  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
pected  by  all,  but  if  wicked  and  vicious,  they 
ihotdd  be  deposed  from  their  office,"  as  unworthy 
if  their  function.  Their  lives  were  to  be  so  regu- 
ated,  as  that  they  might  be  a  copy  and  pattern  of 
irhat  they  were  to  preach  to  men.  To  this  pur- 
^ose  they  should  be  careful  in  all  their  addresses 
to  the  gods,  to  express  all  imaginable  reverence 
uid  piety,"  as  being  in  their  presence  and  imder 
tiieir  inspection.  They  should  neither  speak  a 
filthy  word,  nor  hear  one ;  but  abstain  as  well  from 
aA  impure  discourse,  as  vile  and  wicked  actions, 
md  not  let  a  scurrilous  or  abusive  jest  come  from 
their  mouths.  They  should  read  no  books  tending 
this  way,  such  as  Archilochus  and  Hipponax,  and 
the  writers  of  loose,  wanton  comedies ;  but  apply 
themselyes  to  the  study  of  such  philosophers  as 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Chrysippus,  and  Zeno, 
whose  writings  were  most  likely  to  create  piety  in 
men's  minds.  For  all  sorts  of  books  were  not  fit  to 
be  read  by  the  priests :  even  among  philosophers, 
those  of  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  were  wholly  to  be  re- 
jected by  them ;  and  instead  of  these  they"  should 
kam  such  divine  hymns,  as  were  to  be  sung  in 
honoar  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  should  make 
their  supplications  publicly  and  privately  thrice  a 
day,  if  it  might  be ;  however,  twice  at  least,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  In  the  course  of  their  public 
ministrations  in  the  temples,**  which  at  Rome 
commonly  held  for  thirty  days,  they  were  to  reside 
all  the  time  in  the  temples,  and  give  themselves  to 
philosophic  thoughts,  and  neither  go  to  their  own 
bouses,  nor  into  the  forum,  nor  see  any  magistrate 
but  in  the  temple.  When  their  term  of  waiting 
was  expired,  and  they  were  returned  home,  they 
might  not  converse  or  feast  promiscuously  with  all, 
but  only  with  their  friends  and  the  best  of  men ; 
they  were  but  rarely  then  to  appear  in  the  forum, 
and  not  to  visit  the  magistrates  and  rulers,  except 
it  were  in  order  to  be  helpful  to  some  that  needed 
their  assistance.  While  they  ministered  in  the 
temple,  they  were  to  be  arrayed  with  a  magnificent 
garment ;  but  out  of  it,  they  must  wear  common 
apparel,  and  that  not  very  costly,  or  in  the  least 
savouring  of  pride  and  vain-glory.    They  were  in 


M  Julian.  Fragment.  Epist.  p. 
»  ibid.  p.  547. 
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"  Ibid.  p.  543. 
"  Ibid.  p.  551. 


no  case "  to  go  to  see  the  obscene  and  wanton 
shows  of  the  public  theatres,  nor  to  bring  them  into 
their  own  houses,  nor  to  converse  familiarly  with 
any  charioteer,  or  player,  or  dancer  belonging  to 
the  theatre.  Afler  this  he  signifies,  out  of  what 
sort  of  men  the  priests  should  be  chosen.  They 
should  be  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  every 
city,  persons  that  had  true  love  for  God  and  man, 
and  then  it  mattered  not  whether  they  were  rich 
or  poor ;  there  being  no  difference  to  be  made  be- 
tween noble  and  ignoble  in  this  case :  no  one  was 
to  be  rejected  upon  other  accounts,  who  was  endued 
with  those  two  qualities,  piety  to  God  and  humanity 
to  men.  Whereof  the  former  might  be  evidenced 
by  their  care  to  make  all  their  domestics  as  devout 
as  themselves ;  and  the  latter,  by  their  readiness  to 
distribute  liberally  to  the  poor,  out  of  that  little 
they  had,  and  extending  their  charity  to  as  many 
as  was  possible.  And  there  was  the  more  reason 
to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  it  was  mani- 
festly the  neglect  of  this  humanity  in  the  priests, 
which  had  given  occasion  to  the  impious  Galileans 
(by  whom  he  means  the  Christians)  to  strengthen 
their  party  by  the  practice  of  that  humanity,  which 
the  others  neglected.  For  as  kidnappers  steal  away 
children,  whom  they  first  allure  with  a  cake ;  so 
these  begin  first  to  work  upon  honest-hearted  Gen- 
tiles with  their  love-feasts,  and  entertainments,  and 
ministering  of  tables,  as  they  call  them,  till  at  last 
they  pervert  them  to  atheism  and  impiety  against 
the  gods. 

Now  from  this  discourse  of  Julian,  I  think,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  he  had  observed  what  laws  and 
practices  had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  character  and  credit  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  by  their 
means :  and  therefore  he  laboured  to  introduce  the 
like  rules  and  discipline  among  the  idol-priests,  and 
intended  to  have  made  many  other  alterations  in 
the  heathen  customs,  in  compliance  with  the  en- 
vied rites  and  usages  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  is 
observed  both  by  Gregory  Nazianzen"and  Sozo- 
men,"  who  give  us  a  particular  account  of  his  in- 
tended emendations.  The  very  mentioning  whicht 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  loud  call  to  us,  to  be  at  least 
as  zealous  as  Julian  was,  in  copying  out  such  excel- 
lencies of  the  primitive  clergy,  as  are  proper  for  our 
imitation.  It  is  the  argument  which  the  apostle 
makes  use  of  in  a  like  case :  "  I  will  provoke  you  to 
jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  by  a  foolish 
nation  will  I  anger  you,"  Rom.  x.  19.  I  must 
needs  say,  it  wiU  be  but  a  melancholy  consideration 
for  any  man,  to  find  hereafter,  that  the  zeal  of  an 
apostate  heathen  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
him  and  condemn  him. 


"  Ibid.  p.  553. 

"Naz.  Invert.  1.  in  Julian. 


>»  Ibid.  p.  555. 
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We  all  profess  (as  it  is  our  duty  to 
Tbteondiutamby  do)  a  gTcat  Seal  for  the  honour  and 
t^Lo^ui^  "**  welfare  of  the  present  church.  Now, 
if  indeed  we  have  that  zeal  which  we 
profess,  we  shall  he  caiefiil  to  demonstrate  it  in  all 
our  actions;  ohserving  those  necessary  rules  and 
measures  which  raised  the  primitiye  church  to  its 
glory.  We  are  ohliged,  in  this  respect,  first  to  he 
strict  and  exemplary  in  our  lives ;  to  set  others  a 
pattern  of  sobriety,  humility,  meekness,  charity, 
self-denial,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  all  such 
conmion  graces  as  are  required  of  Christians  in 
general  to  adorn  their  profession :  and  then  to  add 
to  these  the  peculiar  graces  and  ornaments  of  our 
function,  diligence,  prudence,  fidehty,  and  piety  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  ministry ;  imitating  those 
excellencies  of  the  ancients  which  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  confining  ourselve3  to  the  proper  business 
of  our  calling,  and  not  intermeddling  or  distracting 
ourselves  with  other  cares ;  employing  our  thoughts 
and  time  in  useful  studies,  and  directing  them  to 
their  proper  end,  the  edification  of  the  church; 
performing  all  divine  offices  with  assiduity  and  con- 
stancy, and  in  that  rational,  decent,  and  becoming 
way,  as  suits  the  nature  of  the  action ;  making  our 
addresses  to  God  with  a  serious  reverence,  and  an 
afifecting  fervency  of  devotion ;  and  in  our  discourses 
to  men,  speaking  always  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with 
Scripture  eloquence,  which  is  the  most  persuasive : 
in  our  doctrine  showing  imcorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned : 
in  our  reproofs,  and  the  exercise  of  public  and  pri- 
vate discipline,  using  great  wisdom  and  prudence, 
both  to  discern  the  tempers  of  men,  and  to  time 
the  application  to  its  proper  season,  mixing  charity 
and  compassion  with  a  just  severity,  and  endear 
vouring  to  restore  fallen  brethren  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  showing  gentleness  and  patience  to  them 
that  are  in  error,  and  giving  them  good  arguments 
with  good  usage  in  order  to  regain  them ;  avoiding 
all  bitter  and  contumelious  language,  and  never 
bringing  against  any  man  a  railing  accusation; 
treating  those  of  our  own  order,  whether  superiors, 


inferiors,  or  equals,  with  all  the  decency  andrespea 
that  is  due  to  them,  since  nothing  is  more  scandal 
ous  among  clergymen,  than  the  abuses  and  c 
tempt  of  one  another ;  endeavouring  here,  as  wd 
as  in  all  other  cases,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  S^ajM 
in  the  bond  of  peace;  showing  ourselves  candii 
and  ingenuous  in  moderating  disputes  among  gool 
catholics,  as  well  as  resolute  and  prudent  in  oppos- 
ing the  malicious  designs  of  the  professed  enemies 
of  truth ;  briefly,  employing  our  thoughts  day  ami 
night  upon  these  things,  turning  our  designs  this 
way,  and  always  acting  with  a  pure  intention  for 
the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  church ;  even  ne^ ; 
lecting  our  own  honours,  and  despising  our  own 
interest,  when  it  is  needful,  for  the  advantage  of  | 
the  public.  Such  actions  will  proclaim  our  zeal' 
indeed,  and  draw  every  eye  to  take  notice  of  it' 
Such  qualities,  joined  with  probity  and  integrity  of 
life,  wiU  equal  our  character  to  that  of  the  primi- 
tive saints;  and  either  give  happy  success  to  our 
labours,  or  at  least  crown  our  endeavours  with  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  a 
good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  best 
designs  indeed  may  be  frustrated,  and  the  mmt 
pious  and  zealous  endeavours  be  disappointed.  It 
was  so  with  our  Lord  and  Master  himself,  and  no 
one  of  his  household  then  is  to  think  it  strange  if 
it  happen  to  be  his  own  case.  For  though  he  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  though  he  had  done  so  many 
miracles  among  the  Jews,  yet  they  believed  not  on 
him.  This  seems  to  be  written  for  our  comfort, 
that  we  should  not  be  wholly  dejected,  though  our 
endeavours  fail  of  success,  since  our  Lord  himself 
was  first  pleased  to  take  his  share  in  the  disappoint- 
ment It  will  still  be  our  comfort,  that  we  can  be 
able  to  say  with  the  prophet "  in  this  case.  Though 
we  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  strength 
for  nought,  yet  surely  our  judgment  is  with  the 
Lord,  and  our  work  with  our  God :  and  then,  though 
Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  we  be  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  our  God  shall  be  our 
strength. 

»  Isa.  xli]L  4,  5. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OV    THE   DIPFEBEKCE   BETWEEN   THE   FIRST  ASCETICS  AND  MONKS,  AND   OF  THE   FIEST  OBIOINAL 

OF   THE   MONASTIC   LIFE. 


Thet  who  are   conversant   in    the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  will  very 
"^■*'  often  meet  with  the  name,  dtnctiral, 

ascetics,  applied  to  some  Christians  by  way  of 
distinction  from  others.    The  generality  of  writers 
in  the  Romish  church,  wherever  they  meet  with 
this  word,  lay  hold  of  it  as  an  argument  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  monks  in  the  church ;  whereas,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between  them : 
for  thongh,  in  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ages,  when  the  monastie^life  was  fully  established, 
ascetics  and  monks  often  signify  the  same  persons ; 
yet  fcnr  the  greatest  part  of  the  three  first  centuries, 
it  was  otherwise :  for  there  were  always  ascetics  in 
tfic  church,  but  not  always  monks  retiring  to  the 
deserts  and  moimtains,  or  living  in  monasteries  and 
cells,  as  in  after  ages. 

This  difference  is  freely  confessed 
by  some  of  the  more  frank  and  ingenu- 


mudiSnvnwae- 


^  «  ^w  w  'i?  ous  writers  of  the  Romish  church ;  as 
Valesius  *  and  Mr.  Pagi,*  who  correct 
the  mistakes  of  Baronius,  Christopherson,  and  others 
m  this  matter.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Philo  Judseus 
his  description  of  the  Egyptian  therapeutte^  says, 
he  therein  exactly  described  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian ascetics"  that  lived  in  those  times.  Where, 
by  ascetics,  Christopherson  and  Baronius  under- 
stand monks  and  religious,  as  they  speak  in  the 
modem  style :  but  Valesius  rightly  observes,  that 
there  were  no  monks  in  the  time  of  Philo,  but  both 
the  name  and  institution  of  them  was  of  much  later 
date.  Ascetic  was  a  more  general  name  than  that 
of  monk :  for  though  every  monk  was  an  ascetic, 
yet  every  ascetic  was  not  a  monk ;  but  anciently 
every  Christian  that  made  profession  of  a  more 
strict  and  austere  life,  was  dignified  with  the  name 


of  ascetic ;  which  is  a  name  borrowed  by  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  Valesius 
shows  out  of  Arian,  Artemidorus,  and  Philo ;  and 
signifies,  as  the  word  imports,  any  one  that  exer- 
cises himself  by  the  severe  rules  of  abstinence  and 
virtue ;  of  which  kind  there  were  always  ascetics, 
without  being  monks,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  church  by  the  apostles. 

Such  were  all  those  that  inured 
themselves  to  greater  degrees  of  ab-    ."wiut  the  jirimi. 

°  ®  tiv«  UMtics  wen. 

stinence  and  fasting  than  other  men. 
As  those  mentioned  by  Origen,*  who  abstained  from 
flesh  and  living  creatures,  as  well  as  the  Pythago- 
reans, but  upon  very  difllerent  principles  and  de- 
signs :  the  Pythagoreans  abstained  upon  the  fond 
imagination  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  lest  a 
father  should  kill  and  eat  his  own  son  in  the  body 
of  a  living  creature ;  but  the  ascetics,  says  he,  among 
us  do  it  only  to  keep  imder  the  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection ;  to  mortify  their  members  upon 
earth,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  and 
all  inordinate  passions  and  affections.  Such  absti- 
nence the  Apostolical  Canons  call  d(rKti<ng*  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  ascetic  life,  saying.  If  any  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  of  the  clergy, 
abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or  wine,  oif  iid  doKti* 
mv,  dXXA  iuL  pdtkvpiav,  not  for  exercise'  sake,  but 
as  abominating  the  good  creatures  of  God,  &c.,  let 
him  either  reform  himself,  or  be  deposed  and  cast 
out  of  the  church.  So  that  all  who  exercised 
themselves  with  abstinence  from  flesh,  only  for 
mortification,  and  not  out  of  an  opinion  of  its  im- 
cleanness,  (as  some  heretics  did,)  were  reckoned  as- 
cetics, whether  they  were  of  the  laity  or  clergy. 
Some  of  these  not  only  abstained  from  flesh,  but 
often  continued  their  fasts  for  two  or  three  da3rs 


1  Vales.  Not.  in  Eiueb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 
'  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  62.  n.  4. 
'  Euseb.  lib.  2.  C.  17.     Toy  ^iov  Tutv  trap'  rifii¥  ioKtirwv 
M  tvi  fidXitrra  dxpifiicrraTa  lerroptov,  &c. 


*  Orig.  cont.  Ceb.  lib.  5.  p.  264.  "Opa  nriiv  iia4>opdv  xm 
diTlov  TTjt  ifi'^ux*»f  diroxv^t  xStv  dir6  tou  Hvdayopov, 
Kal  Tu)V  iu  ^filv  avKfiTvov. 

*  Canon.  A  post.  c.  51. 
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together  without  taking  any  food  at  all ;  of  which 
there  are  frequent  instances  in  IrenaeuSi*  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,'  and  Epiphanius,'  and  others : 
and  such  again  were  called  ascetics*  from  the  severe 
exercise  of  fasting,  to  which  they  accustomed  them- 
selves. Secondly,  In  like  manner,  they  who  were 
more  than  ordinary  intent  .upon  the  exercise  of 
prayer,  and  spent  their  time  in  devotion,  were  justly 
thought  to  deserve  the  name  of  ascetics.  Whence 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,'*  speaking  of  Anna  the  pro- 
phetess, (who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  hut 
served  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  night  and  day,) 
styles  her  doKtirpia  e^Xa/3f ^ari^,  the  religious  ascetic, 
which  the  common  translations,  not  so  correctly, 
render,  numkUis,  as  if  she  had  been  confined  to  a 
monastery  or  a  cloister,  of  which  we  read  nothing 
in  those  times  in  Jerusalem.  Thirdly,  The  exercise 
of  charity  and  contempt  of  the  world  in  any  extra- 
ordinary degree,  as  when  men  gave  up  their  whole 
estate  to  the  service  of  God  or  use  of  the  poor,  was 
another  thing  that  gave  men  the  denomination  and 
title  of  ascetics.  In  this  respect  St  Jerom  calls 
Pierius  "  a  wonderful  ascetic,  because,  among  other 
things,  he  embraced  a  voluntary  poverty,  and  Hved 
an  austere  and  philosophic  life.  And  perhaps,  for 
the  same  reason,  he  gives  Serapion,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  the  same  title,"  as  having  freely  given  up  his 
whole  estate  to  the  service  of  the  church  upon  his 
ordination ;  which  was  a  practice  very  common  in 
those  days,  as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Cy- 
prian, Paulinus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ahd  many 
others.  Fourthly,  The  widows  and  virgins  of  the 
church,  and  all  such  as  confined  themselves  to  a 
single  life,  and  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  were  reckoned  into  the 
number  of  ascetics,  though  there  was  then  neither 
cloister  nor  vow  to  keep  them  under  this  obliga- 
tion. Thus  Epiphanius  "  observes  of  Marcion,  that 
before  he  fell  into  his  heresy  he  lived  an  ascetic  life, 
professing  celibacy  under  his  father,  who  was  bishop 
of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  by  whom  he  was  excommuni- 
cated for  corrupting  one  of  the  virgins  of  the  church. 
Origen,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  this  name,  when 
he  says,  the  number  of  those  who  exercised  them- 
selves in  perpetual"  virginity  among  the  Christians, 
was  great  in  comparison  of  those  few  who  did  it 
among  the  Gentiles.  And  hence,  in  after  ages,  the 
word  ascetrta,  in  the  civil  law,"  is  commonly  put  to 
signify  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  church. 


Lastly,  All  such  as  exercised  themselves  with  un- 
common hardships  or  austerities  for  the  greatq  ' 
promotion  of  piety  and  reHgion,  as  in  frequent 
watchings,  humicubations,  and  the  like,  had  th|  s 
name  of  ascetics  also.     In  allusion  to  which  Athat  := 
nasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Synopdi  k- 
Scripturee  among  his  works,  styles  Lucian  the  mw 
tyr,  fdyap  dvKtirt^,^*  the  great  ascetic,  because  of  tli|  ^ 
hardships  he  endured  in  prison ;  being  forced  t|  r 
lodge  on  sharp  potsherds  for  twelve  days  together  r 
with  his  feet  and  hands  so  bound  in  the  stocks  thai  r 
he  could  not  move ;  and  being  denied  all  sustenanoc^  : 
except  he  would  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols ;  rathol  ^ 
than  pollute  himself  with  which  he  chose  to  dis  \ 
with  famine,  as  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom  relate  thi  > 
story.    Now,  from  this  account  that  has  been  givei  i 
of  the  primitive  ascetics,  it  plainly  appears,  that  l 
originally  they  were  not  monks,  but  men  of  all  ■ 
orders,  that  freely  chose  such  a  way  of  living  as  eih  >; 
gaged  them  upon  some  austerities,  without  deseiti  ^ 
ing  their  station  or  business  in  the  world,  whether  ;;- 
it  were  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  that  they  we»  e 
otherwise  engaged  in :  and  therefore,  wherever  we  i^^ 
read  of  ascetics  in  the  writers  of  the  three  first  age%  (- 
we  must  not  with  Baronius  dream  of  monks  andu 
regulars,  but  take  them  for  persons  of  another  cha*' 
racter,  agreeable  to  this  description.     Valesiua" 
makes  this  observation  upon  several  passages  in  i  ; 
Eusebius  his  book  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  who 
suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the  foiuth  century  m 
the  Diocletian  persecution.    There  he  terms  one  of 
them  Peter  the  ascetic,"  and  another  called  Seleucua,  1 
a  follower  of  the  religious  ascetics,**  whose  chief  ex- 1 
ercise  was  to  take  care  of  the  fatherless  and  widows,  | 
and  minister  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.    These  were  '■ 
no  monks,  as  Yalesius  rightly  observes:  for  St  ;, 
Jerom  says,  there  were  no  monks  in  Palestine  be-  ^ 
fore  Hilarion,  who  brought  the  monastic  life  into  . 
use  in  that  country,  not  till  about  fifty  years  after  . 
the  death  of  those  martyrs.    Cotelerius*  makes  the 
like  remark  upon  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,    who   speaks'*  of  ascetics    among 
other  orders  of  Christians,  but  never  of  monks: 
whence  he  concludes,  not  without  some  proba- 
bility, that  that  author  wrote  before  the  monastic 
hfe  was  settled  in  the  church ;  else  it  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  that  he  should  not  some  where  in  his 
collections  have  taken  notice  of  monks  as  well  as 
others. 


*  Iren.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

'  Dionys.  Ep.  Canon,  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t.  2. 

*  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22. 

»  Antioch.  Homil.  7.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  1037. 

»•  Cyril.  Catech.  10.  n.  9. 

"  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccles.  c.  76.  Constat  hunc  mirae 
dvK^iTtwv  appetitorem  et  voluntariee  paupertatis. 

12  Ibid.  c.  41.  Leguntur  ejus  breves  epistolse,  auctoris  sui 
ccVfci^cret  et  vits  coDgnientes. 

"  Epiphan.  Hser.  42.  n.  1.     Tdv  dk  irp&rov  airroy  fiiov 


irapOtviav  dijOiv  ^cricct,  fiovoi^wv  yap  uir^/)x«»  &c. 

1*  Origen.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  7.  p.  365.    'Ao-icou<ri  ttip  va 
T«X^  irapOtvlaVf  &c. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  43. 

"  Athan.  Synop.  t.  2.  p.  157. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palast.  c.  II. 

»■  Euseb.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  10. 

"Ibid.  c.  II. 

^  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  e.  Idb 

^  Constit.  A  post.  ibid. 
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Ascetics,  then,  there  were  always 
■atteBMunk  in  the  church:  but  the  monastic  life, 

■Bant  \t^f^*' 

neither  name  nor  thing,  was  not  known 

I  toward  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Pagi"  fixes  its 
iginal  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  he  cites 
olstemus"  and  Papebrochius"  for  the  same  opi- 
CXL  The  rise  of  it  was  thus :  In  the  Decian  per- 
eation,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
ntmy,  many  persons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury 

the  storm,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  deserts  and 
suntains,  where  they  not  only  found  a  safe  re- 
mtf  but  also  more  time  and  liberty  to  exercise 
emaelves  in  acts  of  piety  and  Divine  contempla- 
ma ;  which  sort  of  life,  though  at  first  forced  upon 
sm  by  necessity,  became  so  agreeable  to  some  of 
sm,  that  when  the  persecution  was  over  they 
raid  not  return  to  their  ancient  habitations  again, 
t  chose  rather  to  continue  in  those  cottages  or 
Is,  which  they  had  made  themselves  in  the  wil- 
mess.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  were 
nl  and  Antonius,  two  famous  Egyptians,  whom 
srefore  St.  Jerom  calls*  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 

II  hennits.  For  though  some  deduced  them  from 
hn  the  Baptist  and  Elias,  yet  they  who  under- 
lod  the  matter  best,  reckoned  Paul  the  Thebeean 
t  first  anthor,  and  Antony  the  great  encourager 

that  way  of  hving  among  the  Christians:  to 
lich  opinion,  as  the  truest,  St  Jerom  himself* 
ibscribes.  But  as  yet  there  were  no  bodies  or 
■HTP^Tiiri^  of  men  embracing  this  life,  nor  any 
lOQasteries  built,  or  any  regular  societies  formed 
ito  any  method  of  government;  but  only  a  few 
bgle  persons  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  deserts 
I  Egypt,  till  Pachomius,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of 
iSoDstantine,  when  the  persecutions  were  ended, 
rocnred  some  monasteries  to  be  built  in  Thebais 
1  Egypt,  firom  whence  the  custom  of  living  as  re- 
tdars  in  societies  was  followed  by  degrees  in  other 
irta  of  the  world  in  the  succeeding  ages.  This  is 
rident,  from  what  Papebrochius  and  Pagi"  have 
tMerved  ont  of  the  ancient  writer  of  the  Acts  of 
■ehomius,  where  the  author  brings  in  Antony  the 
snnit  thus  comparing  the  different  states  of  mo- 
ichism  together.  When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
ys  he,  there  was  as  yet  no  monastery"  in  any 
irt  of  the  world,  where  one  man  was  obliged  to 


take  care  of  another ;  but  every  one  of  the  ancient 
monks,  when  the  persecution  was  ended,  exercised 
a  monastic  hfe  by  himself  in  private.  But  after- 
ward your  father  Pachomius,  (he  speaks  to  one  of 
Pachomius's  disciples,)  by  the  help  of  God,  effected 
this.  That  is,  he  brought  the  monks  to  live  in 
communities,  and  under  rules,  which  they  had  not 
done  before.  So  that  here  we  see  at  once  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  monastic  life.  Till  the  year 
250,  there  were  no  monks,  but  only  ascetics  in  the 
church :  fi*om  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
monachism  was  confined  to  the  Anchorets  hving  in 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness:  but  when  Pacho- 
mius had  erected  monasteries  in  Egypt,  other  coun- 
tries presentiy  followed  the  example,  and  so  the 
monastic  hfe  came  to  its  full  maturity  in  the  church. 
Hilarion,  who  was  scholar  to  Antonius,  was  the  first 
monk  that  ever  hved  in  Palestine  or  Syria :  for  St. 
Jerom"  says  plainly,  there  was  neither  monastery 
nor  monk  before  he  came  there,  but  he  was  the 
founder  and  beginner  of  that  sort  of  life  in  those 
provinces.  Not  long  after  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Sebastia,  brought  it  into  the  regions  of  Armenia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  as  Sozomen"  informs  us : 
but  as  yet  there  were  no  monasteries  in  Thrace,  or 
Illyricum,  or  amongst  the  Europeans,  as  the  same 
author  testifies.  Baronius'*  owns  there  were  no 
monasteries  in  Italy  or  Rome,  till  Athanasius  came 
thither,  anno  340,  and  taught  the  Anchorets  to  Uve 
in  societies,  after  the  example  of  Pachomius  and 
the  Egyptian  monks:  which  is  confirmed  by  St 
Jerom,**  who  says,  Marcella  was  the  first  noble  wo- 
man that  embraced  the  monastic  hfe  at  Rome,  and 
that  she  was  instructed  by  Athanasius,  and  Peter 
his  successor,  who  fled  to  Rome  for  shelter  against 
the  Arian  persecution.  It  was  some  time  after  this 
that  St  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  fixed  his  cell  in 
France,  and  eighty  other  monks"  followed  his  ex- 
ample: from  whence,  some  learned  men**  think, 
Pelagius  brought  the  monastic  life  first  into  Britain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  beyond  which 
period  I  think  it  needless  to  carry  the  present  in- 
quiry. They  who  would  know  the  rise  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  several  later  orders,  may  consult 
Hospinian,  Creccelius,  and  others,  who  pursue  this 
history  through  all  ages.    Vid.  Hospinian.  de  Origin, 


■  Pa^,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  318.  n.  12.    Initium  mona- 
MthM  stati  Constantini  imputandum. 

■  Holtten.  PraBf.  ad  Regulas  Veter.  Monacbor. 
■*  Papebroch.  Com.  in  Acta  Pachomii,  Mali  14. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  16.     HujuB  vitae  auctor 

inliu,  illustrator  etiam  Antonius. 

"  Id.  Vit  Pauli,  t.  1.  p.  237.     Affirmant  Paulum  quen- 

m  Tbebseum  principem  istius  rei  fuisse :  quod  non  tarn 

mine  quam  opinione  dos  quoque  comprobamus. 

"  Pa^,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  318.  n.  12. 

"  Acta  Pachomii,  c.  77.  ap.  Papebrocb.  die  14  Maii. 

lo  ego  primum  tempore  monacbum  ccepi  agere,  nullum 

piam  extabmt  cosnobium,  in  quo  de  aliorum  salute  cura  aut 


metus  cuiquam  erat :  sed  quisque  antiquorum  monachorum, 
persecutione  jam  finita,  privatim  in  vita  sese  roonastica  ex- 
ercebat.  Postea  vero  pater  vester  (Pacbomius)  tantum 
bonum,  Deo  adjuvante,  effecit. 

"  Hieron.  Vit  Hilarion.  c.  11.  Necduro  enim  tunc  mo- 
nasteria  erant  in  Paliestina,  nee  quisquam  monacbos  ante 
sanctum  Hilarionem  in  Syria  noverat  Ille  fnndator  et  eru- 
ditorbujus  conversationis  et  studii  in  bac  provincia  fuit. 

«>  Soiom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

«»  Baron,  an.  310.  n.  7. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  16.  Epitapb.  Marcelln. 

"  Sever.  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7. 

»*Sutlif.  de  Monacb.  Institut  c.  6. 
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Monachor.  CreccdU  OoBeetanea  de  Origine  ei  JVm- 
dat,  OreUnum  Mofuutie,  ^e, 

g^  g.  But  it  may  now  be  properly  in- 

Mttet'dubt^to  quired,  since  monks  are  of  so  much 
""*^  ikter  date  than  ascetics,  how  the  an- 

cient ascetics  differed  from  them?  To  which  it 
may  be  replied,  Chiefly  in  these  three  things:  1. 
That  the  monks  were  men  that  retired  from  the 
business  and  conversation  of  the  world,  for  they 
either  lived  in  private  cells  angly  by  themselves, 
or  if  in  monasteries  and  societies,  yet  those  were 
remote  from  cities,  in  some  far  distant  mountain  or 
a  desert  wilderness ;  but  the  first  ascetics,  as  their 
name  implies,  were  always  men  of  an  active  life, 
living  in  cities,  as  other  men,  and  in  nothing  differ- 
ing from  them  save  only  in  this,  that  they  were 
more  intent  and  zealous  in  attempting  greater 
heights  and  heroical  acts  of  Christian  virtue.  2. 
The  monks,  by  their  first  institution,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  were  to  be  no  more  than  laymen; 
for  being  confined  to  the  wilderness,  the  clerical 
and  monastic  life  were,  upon  that  account,  incom- 
patible states,  and  for  almost  one  whole  age  they 
were  scarce  ever  joined  together :  but  the  ancient 
ascetics  were  indifierently  persons  of  any  order  of 
men,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  because  the  clerical 
and  ascetic  life  were  then  consistent  with  each 
other ;  the  business  of  each  being  to  converse  with 
men,  and  exercise  themselves  in  acts  of  piety  and 
charity  among  them.  3.  The  monks,  at  least  such 
as  lived  in  monasteries  and  societies,  were  always 
brought  under  certain  private  rules  and  laws  of  dis- 
cipline :  but  the  ancient  ascetics  had  no  laws  but 
those  of  the  gospel,  and  the  church  where  they 
lived,  to  be  governed  by  j  their  exercises  were  freely 
chosen,  and  as  freely  pursued,  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  degree,  they  pleased,  without  any  binding 
laws  or  rules  of  compulsion.  And  these  things  are 
a  frirther  proof  that  the  first  ascetics  were  no  monks, 
however  some  writers  unwarily  confound  them  to- 
gether. 

The  reader  may  take  notice  of  one 
whBtothwnajaji  thing  morc  concerning  the  primitive 
ascetics,  that  they  were  sometimes 
called  by  other  names.  Eusebius**  calls  them  virov- 
9aiM,  and  Epiphanius"  uses  the  same  appellation; 
meaning  persons  more  eminent  for  their  sanctity,  and 
diligence  in  the  exercises  of  fiasting,  and  prayer,  and 
almsdeeds,  and  the  like.  Clemens  Alexandrinus'' 
styles  them  IcXcrrwv  IcXccr^rcpoc,  the  elect  of  the 
elect ;  for  all  Christians,  as  has  been  observed  in 
another  place,"  were  called  the  elect,  and  therefore 
the  ascetics  are  termed  the  elect  of  the  elect,  because 


they  were  the  more  eminent  or  choice  part  c 
tian  professors. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OP    THE    SEVERAL    SORTS    OP    MONKS,    AND 
WATS   OP   LIVING   IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Having  hitherto  showed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  ascetics  and  serrr 
monks,  I  come  now  to  speak  a  little  ^^^ 
more  particularly  of  the  monks  alone, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
of  the  true  state  of  the  monastic  life  at  its  : 
pearance  and  settlement  in  the  church.  Ai 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  ancient  monks  ¥ 
like  the  modem,  distinguished  into  orde 
denominated  from  the  authors  and  foun 
them;  but  they  had  their  names  either  fi 
places  where  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  oi 
Scethis,  Tabennesus,  Nitria,  Canopus  in 
&c.,  or  else  they  were  distinguished  by  thei 
ent  ways  of  living,  some  in  cells,  others  on 
others  in  societies,  and  others  by  a  rovi 
rambling  kind  of  life,  which  were  always  r( 
a  dishonour  and  reproach  to  the  church. 

The  first  sort  were  commonly  known  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Anchorets,  from  their  aSS^ 
retiring  from  society,  and  living  in  '*'^*"* 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness.  Such  wei 
and  Antony,  and  Hilarion,  the  first  founder 
monastic  life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  fron 
other  monks  took  their  modeL  Some  o 
lived  in  caves,  Iv  ffiriyXaiocc,  as  Chrysostoi 
the  monks  of  Mount  Casius,  near  Antio< 
and  others  in  little  tents  or  cells,  o(Kc<rffot,  E^ 
calls  them,  and  Chrysostom,  cKtivat^  tabe 
When  many  of  these  were  placed  together 
same  wilderness  at  some  distance  from  one « 
they  were  all  called  by  one  common  nam( 
which,  as  Evagrius*  informs  us,  differed 
cosnobium  or  community  in  this,  that  a  ku 
many  cells  divided  from  each  other,  wher 
monk  provided  for  himself;  but  a  ctBnolni 
but  one  habitation,  where  the  monks  lived 
ciety,  and  had  all  things  in  common.  Epip 
says,  Laura  or  Labra  was  the  name  of  a  s 
district  where  a  church  stood  at  Alexandria 
is  probable,  that  from  thence  the  name  wac 
to  signify  a  multitude  of  cells  in  the  wili 
united  as  it  were  in  a  certain  district,  yet  so 


"Eitteb.  lib.6.c.  11. 
••  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  Homil.  Quia  dives  salv.  n.  30.  ap.  Com- 
befif  Auctar.  Novissim.  p.  181. 


"  Book  I.  chap.  i.  sect.  1. 

>  Chrysos.  Horn.  17.  ad  Pop.  Anlioch.  p.  215. 

*  Evagr.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  *  Evagr.  ibid. 

*  Epiph.  Httr.  69.  n.  1. 
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as  to  make  up  many  separate  habitations ;  whereas 
a  ccsnoinum  was  more  like  a  single  house  for  many 
monks  to  dwell  in. 

And  hence  arose  a  second  sort  of 

The  •^ond,  cttno-  mouks,  who  from  their  different  way 
***  *  '  of  living  were  commonly  caUed  Ccmo- 

UUb:  and  their  habitations,  ccmobia,  coiv6/3ta,  be- 
cause they  lived  in  common.  In  the  Theodosian 
Code  *  they  are  also  called  Synodita ;  which  does 
not  signify  the  attendants  of  monks,  as  some  civili- 
ans* by  mistake  explain  the  word,  deriving  it  from 
<r^v  and  oiirric,  viator;  but  it  denotes  the  monks 
themselves,  who  were  so  called  from  their  living  Iv 
atfyoSoiCt  in  communities,  or  convents.  And  in  this 
they  differed  from  Anchorets,  as  has  been  noted  be- 
fore. Gennadius'  appHes  these  two  names  indiffer- 
ently to  this  second  sort  of  monks,  when  he  says, 
Evagrius  wrote  a  book  concerning  Coenobites  and 
S3modites,  containing  rules  and  directions  for  lead- 
ing a  life  in  common.  St  Jerom'  says,  the  Egyp- 
tians called  this  sort  of  monks,  Sauchea,  in  their 
proper  tongue,  which  signifies  the  same  as  Coeno- 
bites in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church ;  and  that  the 
Anchorets  were  of  a  different  order  from  them,  and 
had  their  name  from  living  in  solitude,  or  singly  by 
themselves  in  the  vdlderness. 

There  was  another  sort,  he  says. 

The  fhifd.  Sara-  whom  thc  Egyptians  called  Remboth, 
who  were  a  sort  of  monks  that  would 
live  as  they  listed  themselves,  only  two  or  three*  to- 
gether, under  no  rule  or  government  These  did 
not  resort  to  the  wilderness  as  the  others,  but  lived 
chiefly  in  cities  and  castles,  where  every  thing  they 
did  might  be  seen  and  valued  by  men,  which  was 
the  only  end  they  aimed  at  For  they  turned  re- 
ligion into  an  art,  and  made  a  real  gain  of  pretended 
godliness.  Whatever  they  sold  of  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  was  at  a  higher  price  than  any  others. 
And  this  made  them  very  turbulent  and  contentious : 
for  living  upon  their  own  labour,  they  would  be 
subject  to  no  superiors.  They  fasted  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree;  but  then  they  made  that  which 
should  have  been  a  private  exercise,  matter  of  strife 
and  public  victory  and  triumph.  Every  thing  about 


them  was  affected,  loose  sleeves,  wide  stockings, 
coarse  clothes,  often  sighing,  making  frequent  visits 
to  the  virgins,  and  always  bitterly  inveighing  against 
the  clergy.  But  if  ever  there  came  a  feastrday,  they 
would  indulge  themselves  even  to  riot  and  excess. 
These  therefore  St  Jerom  justly  brands  as  the  pesta 
and  banes  of  the  church.  He  that  would  see  more 
of  their  character,  may  consult  Cassian**  among 
the  ancient  writers,  who  exposes  them  under  the 
name  of  Sarabaita:  and  Spalatensis"  among  the 
modems,  who  draws  the  parallel  between  them  and 
the  Minorites,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Servites, 
and  Minims  of  the  Romish  church. 

Another  sort  of  monks  in  the  an- 
cient church  (of  which  there  were  but  or  tJ^WJ^  « 
a  very  few)  were  the  StyUta,  or  Pil- 
larists,  so  called  from  their  taking  up  a  singular  way 
of  living  perpetually  upon  a  pillar.  Simeon,  sur- 
named  Stylites,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  first,  Evagrius''  says, 
that  introduced  this  sort  of  life  among  the  monastic 
orders.  And  Theodorus  Lector  "  observes,  that  the 
novelty  of  it  at  first  was  so  offensive  to  the  Egyp- 
tian monks,  that  they  sent  anathematizing  letters 
against  him ;  but  upon  Setter  information,  coming 
to  understand  the  worth  and  conversation  of  the 
man,  they  afterward  communicated  with  him.  The 
severity  of  this  way  of  living  was  not  very  inviting, 
and  therefore  it  made  but  few  proselytes.  Theo- 
dorus Lector"  mentions  one  Daniel,  a  disciple  of 
Simeon's,  and  Evagrius"  speaks  of  another  Simeon, 
in  the  time  of  Mauricius,  who  lived  sixty-eight  years 
upon  a  pillar,  and  is  commonly  called  Simeon  Sty- 
lites junior,  to  distinguish  him  frt)m  the  former. 
Johannes  Moschus"  gives  an  account  of  two  or 
three  more  of  this  way  in  the  same  age.  Surius  also, 
among  his  catalogue  of  saints,  has  the  life  of  one  Ali- 
pius,  bishop  of  A^rianople,  who  renounced  his  see 
to  live  upon  a  pillar ;  where,  if  the  story  say  true," 
he  continued  seventy  years ;  having  two  quires  of 
virgins  and  one  of  monks  attending  him,  with  whom 
he  sang  psalms  and  hymns  alternatively  night  and 
day.  Beside  these  we  scarce  meet  with  any  other 
of  this  way  in  ancient  history.    ^  argument  that 


*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit  30.  de  Appellat  Leg.  57.  Addictos 
npplicio,  nuUi  clericorum  vel  moDachorum,  eorum  etiam 
quos  Synoditas  vocant,  per  vim  atque  usurpatioDem  vindi- 
care  liceat,  &c.  It  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  de  Episco- 
pal! Audieatia,  Leg.  6. 

*  Lexicon  Juridic.  voce  Synodito),  Genev.  1615. 

*  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  in  £)vagrio.  Composuit  de  Coeno- 
bitis  ac  Synoditis  doctrinam  apfam  vitie  communis. 

*  Hteron.  Ep.22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Tria  sunt  in  ^gypto 
genera  monachorum:  primum  Coenobits,  quod  illi  Sauches 
gentili  lingua  vocant;  nos,  in  commune viventes,  possumus 
appellare.  Secundum  Anachoritae,  quod  soli  habitant  per 
deserta,  et  abeo  quod  procul  ab  hominibus  recesserint,  nun- 
cupantur.  Tertium  genus  est  quod  Remboth  dicunt,  deter- 
rimum  atque  neglectum. 

*  Ibid.  Hi  bini  vel  trini  nee  multo  plures  slmul  habitant, 

R   2 


8U0  arbitratu  ac  ditione  viventes. Habitant  autem  quam- 

plurimi  in  urbibus  et  castellis  :  et  quasi  ars  sit  sancta,  non 
vita,  quicquid  vendiderint  majoris  est  pretii.  Inter  bos 
sspe  sunt  jurgia,  quia  suo  viventes  cibo,  non  patiuntur  se 
alicui  esse  subjectos.  Revera  solent  certare  jejuniis,  et 
rem  secreti  victoriee  faciunt.  Apud  hos  affectata  sunt  om- 
nia, laxse  manicas,  caligse  fullicantes,  vestis  crassior,  crebra 
suspiria,  visitatio  virginum,  detractio  clericorum.  Et  si 
quando  dies  festus  venerit,  saturantur  ad  vomitum,  &c. 

»•  Cassian.  Collat.  la  c.  7. 

"  Spalat.  de  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  n.  77. 

«  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  13.         »  Theodor.  Lect  lib.  2.  p.  565. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  554.  »  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  23. 

»•  Mosch.  Prat.  Spir.  e.  36, 57,  129. 

1'  Surius,  t.  6.  Vid.  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 
p.  22. 
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it  was  not  of  any  great  esteem,  when  it  was  first 
invented  in  the  primitiYe  church. 

^^^  ,  Beside  these  sorts  of  monks,  who 

ofKoukra^ika.  yenounced  the  world,  and  lived  in 
perpetual  celibacy,  Spalatensis "  thinks  there  was 
another  order,  which  did  neither  of  those  things, 
but  lived  in  a  married  state,  and  enjoyed  their  own 
property  and  possessions,  only  they  exercised  them- 
selves in  acts  of  austerity  and  reUgion,  as  the  primi- 
tive ascetics  were  used  to  do,  of  whom  we  have 
given  an  account  in  the  former  chapter.  Thus 
much  is  certain  from  the  express  words  of  Athana- 
sius  and  St  Austin,  that  in  their  time  some  went 
by  the  name  of  monks,  who  were  married  men,  and 
possessed  of  estates.  For  Athanasius,  writing  to 
Dracontius,  a  monk,  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  a 
bishopric,  (to  which  he  was  averse,  because  he 
thought  it  would  not  consist  with  his  ascetic  way  of 
living,)  uses  this  argument  to  him :  You  may  still, 
says  he,  after  you  are  made  a  bishop,**  hunger  and 
thirst  with  Paul,  and  abstain  from  wine  with  Timo- 
thy, and  fast  frequently  as  St.  Paul  was  wont  to  do. 
Let  not  therefore  your  counsellors  throw  such  ob- 
jections in  your  way.  For  we  know  many  bishops 
that  fast,  and  monks  that*  eat  and  drink ;  we  know 
bishops  that  drink  no  wine,  and  monks  that  do ; 
we  know  bishops  that  work  miracles,  and  monks 
that  work  none.  Many  bishops  are  not  married; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  many  monks  are  fathers  of 
children :  you  may  also  find  bishops  that  are  Others 
of  children,  and  monks  that  are  not  so ;  clergy  that 
eat  and  drink,  and  monks  that  fast  For  these 
things  are  at  liberty,  and  no  prohibition  laid  upon 
them :  every  one  exercises  himself  as  he  pleases ; 
for  it  is  not  men's  station,  but  their  actions,  for 
which  they  shall  be  crowned.  From  these  words 
of  Athanasius  it  seems  plain,  that  as  yet  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  life  obliged  no  man  to  renounce 
either  his  possessions  or  a  married  state,  but  he 
might  use  both,  if  he  pleased,  without  any  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  And  though  the  case  was  a  little 
altered  with  some  monks  before  St  Austin's  time, 
yet  others  reserved  to  themselves  their  ancient  pri- 
vilege :  for  St  Austin,  writing  against  the  heretics 
who  called  themselves  Apostolics,  says.  They*  arro- 
gantly assumed  to  themselves  that  name,  because 
they  rejected  all  from  their  communion,  who  had 
either  wives  or  estates,  of  which  sort  the  cathoUc 
church  had  many  both  monks  and  clergy.  So  that 
at  least  some  monks  were  still  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
both  a  conjugal  state  and  possessions  of  their  own. 


without  any  impeachment  of  apostacy  or  bi 
vow  in  the  cathoUc  church.  For  which  r 
have  given  this  sort  of  monks  the  disting 
name  of  seculars. 

Though,  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  terms,  ^ 
it  must  be  observed,  that  all  monks  at  J^^ 
first  might  properly  be  caUed  seen-  ^^^"^ 
lars,  as  that  name  is  opposed  to  ecclesiasticf 
monks  in  their  first  original  were  generaUy 
nor  could  they  well  be  otherwise  by  their 
constitution,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  • 
church.  For  the  first  monks  were  genera 
mits,  that  is,  persons  confined  by  their  on 
to  some  desert  or  wilderness,  where  sohti 
thought  to  help  forward  the  exercises  of  con 
tion  and  repentance,  and  they  had  none  to  ti 
of  but  their  own  souls :  but  the  clerical  life  i 
men  to  live  in  towns  and  cities,  where  cr< 
people  afforded  them  proper  occasions  to 
the  offices  of  the  clerical  function;  and 
against  the  rules  of  the  catholic  church,  as 
showed"  in  another  place,  for  any  clerk  t 
dained  without  a  proper  cure  or  title  in  some 
where  he  might  do  the  duties  of  his  fimctio 
this  reason  it  was  a  thing  impracticable  in  i 
well  as  against  the  rules  of  the  two  differei 
of  the  clerical  and  monastic  life,  that  the  gc 
of  monks  should  be  clergymen ;  which,  to 
fusion  of  ancient  rules  and  discipline,  has  1 
unwarrantable  practice  of  later  ages,  especia 
the  time  of  Clement  V.,  anno  1311,  who  c 
all  monks  to  take  holy  orders,  that  they  mi 
private  mass  for  the  honour  of  God,  as  he  c 
it ;  which  was  in  truth  a  manifest  tramplin 
laws  of  the  ancient  church,  and  an  affiron 
practice.  For  anciently  monks  were  put 
same  class  with  laymen,  as  they  generaUy  ik 
considered  only  as  such.  St  Jerom  giv( 
once  both  the  rule  and  the  practice,  when 
the  office  of  a  monk  is  not"  to  teach,  but  to 
and  that  the  case  of  the  monks  and  clerg; 
difierent  from  each  other :  the  clergy  are  th 
feed  the  sheep,  but  the  monks  (among  ^ 
reckons  himself)  are  those  that  are  fed.  I< 
St  Jerom  was  not  only  a  monk,  but  a  p 
likewise ;  but  being  ordained  against  his  ' 
resolving  to  continue  a  monk,  he  refused  to 
as  a  presbyter :  which  shows,  that  he  had 
opinion  of  joining  the  monk  and  the  clerk  1 
much  less  of  miJdng  all  monks  in  genera] 
clerks,  according  to  the  modem  practic 


"  Spalat  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  n.  22. 

>•  Athan.  Bp.  ad  Dracont.  t  ].  p.  956. 

*  Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  40.  Apostolici  se  isto  nomine  ar- 
rogantisrime  vocaverunt,  eo  quod  in  tuam  communionem 
nun  reciperent  utentes  conjugibua,  et  ret  proprias  possi- 
dentet ;  qualee  lutbet  catholica  ecdesia  et  monachoi  et  de- 
ricoi  plurimot. 


«BookIV.  chap.  6.  n.2. 

■  Vid.  Clementin.  lib.  3.  Tit  10.  c.  1. 

**  HieroD.  £  p.  55.  ad  Ripar.  Monachui  non  do< 
plangentis  habet  officium.  Id.  Ep.  1.  ad  Heliodor. 
nachorum  est  cauia,  alia  clericorum :  clerici  past 
ego  pascor. 
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of  Chalcedon  once  or  twice  very  expressly 
Bhes  the  monks  from  the  clergy,  and  reckons 
with  the  laymen.  In  one  canon  it  says,** 
ever  are  instrumental  in  getting  others  ordained 
r  promoted  to  any  ofl5ce  in  the  church  for  money 
p-  filthy  lucre;  such  transactors,  if  they  be  clergy- 
Mm,  shall  be  deposed ;  if  laymen  or  monks,  excom- 
pmicated.  And  another  canon**  forbids  monks  to 
IBddle  with  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  Both  which  ca- 
PHii  plainly  imply,  that  the  monks  then  were  not 
t  the  clergy,  but  merely  laymen.  Pope  Leo"  at 
ie  same  time  speaks  of  them  as  such,  teUing  Max- 
maSf  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  he  should  not  permit 
mmka  or  laymen,  however  learned,  to  usurp  the 
irwer  of  teaching  or  preaching,  but  only  the  priests 
r  the  Lord.  And  therefore  when  any  monk  was 
»  be  ordained  presbyter  or  bishop,  he  was  obliged 
HBt  to  go  through  all  other  orders  of  the  church,  as 
was  then  customary  for  laymen  to  do,  before  the 
iperior  orders  were  conferred  upon  them.  This 
e  learn  from  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius,"  which  or- 
fXBy  that  if  a  monk  of  good  Ufe  and  learning  was 
inded  to  be  ordained  a  priest,  he  should  first  be 
•de  a  reader,  or  a  notary,  or  a  defensor,  and  after 
ixee  months  an  acolythist,  after  six  months  a  sub- 
aicon,  after  nine  months  a  deacon,  and  at  the 
itu^s  end  a  presbyter.  So  that  the  difference  be- 
reen  a  monk  and  any  other  layman  was  only  this, 
lat  a  monk  by  virtue  of  his  education  in  a  school 
r  learning  and  good  disciphne  (such  as  monas- 
sriefl  then  were)  was  supposed  to  be  a  better 
■oficient  than  other  laymen,  and  therefore  allow- 
d  the  benefit  of  a  quicker  passage  through  the 
nferior  orders  than  other  candidates  of  the  priest- 
bood.  All  which  shows,  that  anciently  the  ge- 
nerality of  monks  were  only  laymen,  or  at  most 
Vat  in  a  middle  state  betwixt  common  laymen 
and  the  clergy ;  as  the  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
church,  Habertus,"  Lindanus,"  and  others,  scruple 
not  to  confess,  though  they  are  willing  to  de- 
fiend  the  modem  practice.  Nay,  even  Gradan  him- 
iel(*  who  is  most  concerned  for  the  modems, 
iwns  it  to  be  plain  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
to  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius  and  Zosimus  the  an- 
aent  monks  were  only  simple  monks,  and  not  of 
be  clergy. 


But  though  monks  did  not  anciently 
aspire  to  be  ordained ;  nor  was  it  con-     in  y^JLm  the 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  the  church  Sc"iifc  mighr*bi 

coniouMd  tocttbcr. 

that  all  of  them  should  be  so;  yet  in 
several  cases  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  was  in 
some  measure  capable  of  being  conjoined.  As,  first, 
when  a  monastery  happened  to  be  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  its  proper  episcopal  or  parochial  church, 
that  the  monks  could  not  ordinarily  resort  thither 
for  Divine  service ;  which  was  the  case  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
where  the  monks  lived  in  great  deserts  sequestered 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  then  some  one  or  more 
of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  offices  among  them.  Thus  Cassian  often 
speaks  of  the  churches  of  the  monasteries  of  Scethis 
or  Scythia  in  the  deserts  of  Egjrpt,  one  of  which 
had  two  presbyters,  Paphnutius"  and  Daniel;  and 
three  others,  single  presbyters,  residing,  and  per- 
forming Divine  offices  in  them :  these  were  the  ab- 
bots or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  and  presbyters  of 
the  churches  together;  whom  Cassian  mentions 
with  this  remarkable  circumstance,**  that  all  of  them, 
except  Paphnutius,  being  overrun  with  the  heresy 
of  the  Anthropomorphites;  when  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  sent  one  of  his  paschal  letters  among 
them,  (to  give  notice  of  Easter  according  to  custom,) 
and  therein  made  some  sharp  reflections  on  that 
absurd  heresy,  they  would  not  so  much  as  suffer 
his  epistle  to  be  read  in  their  churches.  Sozomen 
likewise  tells  us,**  that  Prines  the  monk,  whom  the 
Arians  made  use  of  as  their  instrument  to  conceal 
Arsenius,  while  they  accused  Athanasius  of  his 
murder,  was  a  presbyter  of  one  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.  Where  it  seems  the  mo- 
nasteries were  vastly  great:  for  Cassian**  assures 
us,  that  one  of  them  had  no  less  than  five  thousand 
monks  in  it :  and  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that 
such  monasteries  in  remote  deserts  should  have 
their  proper  churches,  and  presbyters  to  officiate  in 
them.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  deserts  that  mo- 
nasteries were  allowed  presbyters  in  them,  but  in 
some  places  the  city  monasteries  (as  soon  as  they 
began  to  get  footing  there)  had  the  same  privilege 
likewise.  For  Eutyches  the  heretic  was  not  only 
archimandrite,  but  presbyter  also  of  his  monastery 


M  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  2. 

»  Ibid.  c.  4. 

"  L«o,  Ep.  GO.  al.  62.  Illud  quoque  convenit  praecavere, 
It  pneter  eos  qui  sunt  Domini  sacerdotes,  nullua  sibi  jus 
loceodi  et  praedicandi  audeat  vendicare,  sive  sit  ille  mona- 
;fai»,  sive  laicas,  qui  alicujus  scientisB  nomine  glorietur. 

^  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  3.  Si  quis  de  reli- 
rtoso  proposito,  et  disciplinis  monasterialibus  eruditus,  ad 

:lericale  munus  accedat continud  lector  vel  notarius, 

int  certe  defensor  effectus,  post  tres  menses  existat  acoly- 
hus :  aexto  mense  subdiaconi  nomen  accipiat ;  nono  mense 
liaconus,  completoque  anno  sit  presbyter. 

»  Uabert.  Archieratic.  p.  601. 


*  Lindan.  Panopl.  lib.  4.  c.  75. 

^  Gratian.  Caus.  16.  qu.  1.  post  cap.  39.  Monachos  vero 
usque  ad  tempus  Eusebii,  Zosimi  et  Siricii  monachos  simpli- 
citer,  et  non  clericos  fiiisse,  ecclesiastica  testatur  historia. 

"  Cassian.  Collat.  3.  c.  1.  CoUat.  4.  c.  1. 

"  Collat.  10.  c.  2.  Ita  est  hsec  epistola  refutata  ab  his,  qui 
erant  in  eremo  Scythi  commorantes,  ut  praeter  abbatem 
Paphnutium  nostrie  congregationis  presbytenim,  nullus 
earn  caeterorum  presbyterorum,  qui  in  eadem  eremo  all  is 
tribus  ecclesiis  praesidebant,  nee  legi  quidem  ac  recitari  in 
suis  conventibus  prorsus  admitterent 

■  Soxom.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

**  Cassian.  de  Institut  Renunciant.  lib.  4.  c.  1. 
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at  Constantinople,  as  Liberatus**  and  other  ancient 
writers  style  him.  And  that  this  was  no  unusual 
thing,  appears  from  hence,  that  both  the  civil  and  the 
canon  law  allows  the^practice.  Justinian  in  one  of 
his  Novels*  has  a  proviso  both  for  such  monas- 
teries as  had  churches  of  their  own,  and  such  as 
had  not :  for  those  which  had  none  of  their  own,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  monks  should  repair  to  the  parish 
church  with  their  abbot,  and  after  Divine  service 
immediately  return  to  their  monastery  again ;  but 
such  monasteries  as  had  churches  in  them,  might 
have  four  or  five  of  their  own  body  ordained,  pres- 
byters, or  deacons,  or  of  the  inferior  orders,  as 
there  was  occasion.  And  before  this  the  council 
of  Chalcedon"  speaks  of  churches  in  monasteries, 
and  clergy  belonging  to  them';  allowing  a  deputa- 
tion to  any  such  church  to  be  a  sufficient  title  to 
qualify  a  man  for  holy  orders.  So  that  in  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  but 
that  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  were  often  joined 
together. 

2.  Another  case  in  which  the  same  thing  was 
practised,  was  when  monks  were  taken  out  of 
monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  ordained  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  Which  thing  was  frequently 
done,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  both 
by  the  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  laws :  when  once 
monasteries  were  become  schools  of  learning  and 
pious  education,  they  were  thought  the  properest 
nurseries  for  the  church.  Therefore  Arcadius  made 
it  an  instruction  to  the  bishops,  that  if  at  any  time 
they  needed  to  augment  their  clergy,*  they  should 
do  it  out  of  the  monks.  Gothofred,  in  his  learned 
observations  on  this  law,  has  abundantly  showed 
the  church's  practice  from  the  testimonies  of  Atha- 
nasius,*  St.  Jerom,*  St.  Austin,"  Epiphanius,^  Pal- 
ladius,*  St  Basil,^  Marcellinus  Chronicon,  and  the 
code  of  the  African  church.*  To  which  may  be 
added  the  letters  of  Siricius,*  Innocent,  and  Gela- 
sius,  alleged  by  Gratian,  and  the  councils  of  Agde^ 
and  Lerida,  which  allow  a  bishop  to  take  any  monk 
out  of  a  monastery  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  abbot,  and  ordain  him  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  And  in  this  case  they  usually  con- 
tinued their  ancient  austerities  and  ascetic  way  of 
living,  and  so  joined  the  clerical  and  monastic  life 
together.  Upon  which  account  both  these  and  the 
former  sort  were  by  the  Greeks  styled  Upoftovaxol^ 


clergy-monks,  to  distinguish  them  from  such 
were  only  laymen.  ]  i 

3.   It  happened  sometimes,  that  a  bishop  ani '. 
all  his  clergy  chose  an  ascetic  way  of  living,  byi  e 
voluntary  renunciation  of  all  property,  and  enjof^ 
ing  all  things  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  finto  > 
church  under  the  apostles.    St  Ambrose*  seems  W% 
say,  that  Eusebius  Yercellensis  was  the  first  thai  t 
brought  in  this  way  of  living  into  the  Westeni  ^ 
church.    For  before  his  time  the  monastic  life  wai  | 
not  known  in  cities ;  but  he  taught  his  clergy  to  ' 
live  in  the  city  after  the  rules  and  institution  of  i 
monks  in  the  wilderness.    Which  must  be  unde^ 
stood  chiefly,  I  conceive,  of  their  austerities,  and 
renouncing  their  property,  and  having  all  things  in 
conmion,  as  the  other  had.    St  Austin  set  up  the 
same  way  of  living  among  the  clergy  of  Hippo,  at 
we  learn  from  his  own  words,  who  says,*  he  made 
the  bishop's  house   a   monastery  of  clergymen« 
where  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any  man  to  enjoy 
any  property  of  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things 
in  conmion.    Which  is  also  noted  by  Possidius  in 
his  Life,  That  his  clergy*  lived  with  him  in  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  were 
fed  and  clothed  at  a  common  expense.    And  so 
far  as  this  was  an  imitation  of  the  Coenobites'  way 
of  living  and  having  all  things  common,  it  might 
be  called  a  monastic  as  well  as  clerical  life,  as  Pos- 
sidius and  St  Austin  call  it    But  as  yet  there  was 
no  monastery  in  the  world,  where  all  the  monks 
were  ordained  only  to  say  private  mass,  without  be- 
ing fixed  to  any  certain  cure,  where  they  might 
perform  the  several  offices  of  the  clerical  function. 
The  monastery  of  St  Austin  consisted  only  of  such 
as  had  public  offices  and  business  in  the  church, 
and  were  not  men  confined  to  a  cloister. 

Therefore  the  hermits  of  St  Aus- 
tin, and  many  other  modem  orders     The  origiiua  ©r 

f^wy^  ragul&r. 

which  assume  his  name,  do  but  falsely 
pretend  to  derive  their  original  from  him ;  who,  it 
is  certain,  never  was  a  hermit  himself,  nor  wrote 
any  rules  for  them,  though  a  great  many  sermons 
are  fathered  on  him  as  preached  to  the  hermits  in 
the  wilderness.  They  who  count  the  rise  of  canons 
regular  from  him,  as  Duarenus**  and  others,  have 
something  more  of  probability  on  their  side :  be- 
cause, as  I  have  showed,  the  clergy  of  Hippo  were 
under  some  of  the  exercises  of  a  monastic  life,  which 


■*  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  11. 

••  Jmtin.  Novel  133.  c.  2.       "  Gone.  Ghalced.  c.  6  et  8. 

**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  32.  Si  quoi 
forte  episcopi  deewe  sibi  clericos  arbitrantur,  ex  monacho- 
mm  numero  rectius  ordinabunt. 

*  Athanat.  Bp.  ad  Dracont  *  Hieron.  Ep.  3  et  4. 
«*  Aug.  Ep.  67,  76,  81.  *  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fidei. 
«  Pallad.  Hatt.  Laiisiac.  c.  21. 

**  Basil.  Ep.  403.  ad  Amphfloc.    «"  Cod.  Afric.  c.  8a  al.  83. 

*  Gratian.  Caus.  16.  qu.  1.  e;  20,  22,  28. 
**  Cone.  Agathen.  c  27.  Cone.  Herd.  c.  3. 


^  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Eccles.  Vercel.  p.  254.  Hkc  enim 
primus  in  Occidentis  partibus  diversa  inter  se  Eusebius  sanc- 
tn  memorise  conjunxit,  ut  et  in  civitate  positus  instituta 
monachonim  teneret,  et  ecclesiam  regeret  jejunit  sobrietate. 

*  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis,  1. 10.  p.  519.  Volui  habere  in 
ista  domo  episcopi meum  monasterium  clericorum.  Ecce  quo- 
modo  virimus.  Nullilicetin  societate  habere  aliquid  proprium. 

**  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  25.  Cum  ipso  semper  clerici,  una 
etiam  domo  ac  mensa,  sumptibusque  communibus  alebantur 
et  vestiebantur. 

*<  Duaren.  de  Minist.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  21. 
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|Me  them  a  sort  of  canons  regular :  and  yet  Onu- 
■trius,"  and  Hospinian,**  who  have  mquired  very 

Ej  into  these  matters,  make  Gelasius  the  first 
ier  of  them  under  that  name  in  the  Lateran 
ftorch,  where  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Boni- 
hee  VIII.,  who  expelled  them  thence.  How  soon 
he  name  or  order  came  into  other  churches,  Hos- 
pBian  wOl  inform  the  curious  reader. 
*    tetioL  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 

CtTwHyyii   century,  or,  as  Baronius**  thinks,  to- 
"^^  ward  the  middle  of  it,  at  Constanti- 

tople,  under  Gennadius  the  patriarch,  one  Alexan- 
ler  set  up  an  order  of  monks,  whom  the  writers  of 
hmt  and  the  following  ages  commonly  style  *Acot- 
hiraj,  that  is.  Watchers :  the  reason  of  which  name 
■  taken  from  their  manner  of  performing  Divine 
fices  day  and  night  without  intermission.  For 
hey  divided  themselves  into  three  classes,  afid  so 
■M  succeeded  another  at  a  stated  hour,  and  by  that 
ftcsns  continued  a  perpetual  course  of  Divine  ser- 
ice  without  any  interval,  as  well  by  night  as  by 
!%y,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Watchers  given 
tiem.  The  piety  of  this  order  procured  them  great 
ttteem  and  veneration,  and  many  monasteries  were 
^lilded  for  their  use  at  Constantinople.  Among 
thers,  one  Studius,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  and  a 
ian  of  consular  dignity,  renounced  the  world,  and 
ecame  one  of  their  order ;  erecting  a  famous  mo- 
astery  for  them  himself,  which  from  the  founder 
''as*  called  Studium,  and  the  monks  of  it  StudtUe. 
md  this,  perhaps,  is  the  first  time  we  meet  any 
lonks  that  took  their  denomination  from  any 
mnder.  But  these  monks  in  a  httle  time  sunk  in 
leir  credit,  because  they  were  many  times  found  to 
B  favourers  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  for  which 
ley  are  frequently  reflected  on"  by  ecclesiastical 
riters. 
^  _^  In  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Meso- 

ej^*  potamia,  Sozomen*^  takes  notice  of 
another  sort  of  monks,  who,  from  their 
eculiar  way  of  Uving,  were  commonly  called  B<ht- 
Aj  the  Grazers.  For  they  Hved  after  the  same 
lanner  as  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  mountains, 
ever  dwelling  in  any  house,  nor  eating  any  bread 
r  flesh,  nor  drinking  wine,  but  continuing  instantly 
1  the  worship  of  God,  in  prayers  and  hymns,  ac- 
ording  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  till  eating  time 
ras  come ;  and  then  every  man  went  with  his  knife 
1  his  hand  to  provide  himself  food  of  the  herbs  of 
he  field,  which  was  their  only  diet  and  constant 
ray  of  living. 


I  take  no  notice  here  of  those  called  j,^^  ^^ 
by  some  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  and  uS^^^^^ 
St  Jerom ;  for  it  is  certain  those  fa-  *"  *^'' 
thers  never  set  up  any  distinct  orders  of  their  own, 
though  both  of  them  were  piromoters  of  the  monas- 
tic life  in  general  The  Rule,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  St.  Jerom,  is  known  to  be  a  forgery  of  some 
later  writer:  and  the  ascetics  commonly  ascribed 
to  St  Basil,  are  by  some  learned  men"  rather 
thought  to  be  the  offspring  of  Eustathius  of  Sebas- 
tia.  But  admitting  them  to  be  his,  as  most  learned 
men  do,  they  do  not  argue  him  the  author  of  any 
new  order,  but  only  a  director  of  those  which  were 
already  founded.  Therefore  passing  by  these,  I 
shall  only  take  notice  of  two  orders  more,  the  Be- 
nedictins  in  Italy,  and  the  Apostohcs  in  Britain. 
The  Benedictins  had  their  rise  from  Benedict,  a  fa- 
mous Italian  monk  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  about 
the  year  530.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Subl»- 
queum,  in  the  diocese  of  Tibur  in  Italy,  where  he 
erected  twelve  monasteries  of  twelve  monks  apiece 
in  the  neighbouring  wilderness ;  one  of  which,  in 
after  ages,  grew  so  great,  that  it  was  not  only  ex- 
empt from  episcopal  power,  against  all  ancient  rules, 
but,  as  a  modem  writer"  observes,  had  no  less  than 
fourteen  villages  under  its  own  proper  jurisdiction. 
From  this  place  he  removed  to  Mount  Cassin,  where 
he  erected  another  monastery,  from  whence  he  pro- 
pagated his  order  into  other  countries  with  so  great 
success,  that  for  six  hundred  years  after  the  great- 
est part  of  the  European  monks  were  followers  of 
his  rule ;  and  so,  whatever  other  names  they  went 
by,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grandimontenses,  Pr»- 
monstratenses,  Cluniacks,  &c.,  they  were  but  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Benedictins,  till  about  the 
year  1220  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  took 
new  rules  from  their  leaders.  Hospinian"  reckons 
up  twenty-three  orders  that  sprang  from  this  one, 
and  observes  out  of  Volateran,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  computed  that  there  had  been  of  the  order  two 
hundred  cardinals,  sixteen  hundred  archbishops, 
four  thousand  bishops,  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred abbots,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the 
prodigious  increase  of  this  order.  I  shall  not  con- 
cern myself  to  give  any  further  account  of  them, 
but  only  observe  one  thing  out  of  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict himself,  that  he  never  intended  his  monks 
should  be  called  after  his  own  name,  or  reckoned  a 
new  order;  much  less  that  so  many  new  orders 
should  be  derived  from  it  For  he  professes  only 
to  write  in  general  for  the  use  of  the  Coenobites  and 


■*  Oouphr.  Annot  in  Platio.  Vit  G«la8.  p.  62.  Gelasius 
uionicot,  nt  vocant,  regularis  ordinis  Sti.  Augustini  Late- 
ini  primus  collocavit,  qui  ibidem  usque  ad  Bonifacium 
'III.,  a  quo  expolsi  sunt,  permanserunt.  Ex  Archiyis 
(asilicc  Lateranensis. 

>•  Hospin.  de  Orig.  Monachal,  lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  72. 
^  B.ron.  an.  4^9.  ex  Actis  Marcelli  ap.  Surium,  Dec.  29. 


»  Niceph.  Hist.  lib.  15.  c.  23.       ••  Vid.  Nicephor.  ibid. 

"  Sozom.  lib.  &  c.  33.  Vid.  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  21.  Moa- 
chus,  Prat.  Spir.  c.  19. 

**  Hospin.  de  Orig.  Monach.  p.  69.  Sutclif.  de  Monachis, 
c.  7.     Vid.  Sozomen.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

**  Baudrand.  Lexic.  Geograph.  voce  Sublaqueum. 

*  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  116  at  132. 
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Anchorets  of  the  primitive  church,  which  in  his 
time  were  the  only  two  standing  orders  that  the 
churches  of  Italy  allowed.  He  says,  indeed,  there 
were  four  sorts  of  monks  in  all,  Coenobites,  Ancho- 
rets, Sarabaita,  and  Oyrovoffi:  but  the  two  last 
were  only  scandals  and  reproaches  to  the  church. 
Of  the  Sarabaiia  he  gives  much  the  same  account 
that  St  Jerom  and  Cassian  do  before  him.**  And 
the  Gyrovagi  he  thus  describes :  That  they  were  a 
sort  of  rambling  monks,  that  spent  their  whole  life" 
in  running  about  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  together  at  every  cell  they  came  at,  being 
arrant  slaves  to  their  bellies,  and  wholly  addicted 
to  their  pleasures,  and  in  all  things  worse  than  the 
very  SarabaiUs  themselves.  So  that  he  professes 
to  pass  over  their  miserable  conversation  in  silence, 
and  to  write  only  for  the  instruction  and  use  of  the 
ancient  Coenobites  of  the  church.  By  which  it  is 
plain,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  the  monks 
had  not  distinguished  themselves  into  very  many 
different  orders  allowed  in  the  Western  church. 

8^1^  u^  About  the  year  596,  the  Bendictins 

in*Bri!2n^£Sd11S  came  with  Austin  the  monk  into  Bri- 
^"^  tain,  and  so  all  the  monasteries  which 

the  Saxons  built  were  for  monks  of  that  order. 
But  the  ancient  Britons  had  long  before  this  en- 
tertained the  monastic  life.  Some  say  Pelagius* 
first  brought  it  out  of  the  East  into  Britain:  others 
make  him  also  abbot  of  the  college  of  Bangor,  and 
speak  of  two  thousand  monks  under  him :  but  this 
is  justly  censured  by  learned  men**  as  a  mere  fable 
of  modern  authors.  However,  it  is  certain,  from 
Bede,  that  there  was  a  monastery  at  Bangor  (who- 
ever was  the  first  founder  of  it  is  not  very  material 
to  inquire)  before  Austin  and  his  monks  came  into 
England ;  and  here  was  such  a  number  of  monks," 
that  the  monastery  being  divided  into  seven  parts, 
each  part  had  a  rector,  and  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred persons  in  it :  all  which  were  wont  to  live  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Hospinian  and 
Bale  give  this  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  order ;  but 
whether  upon  good  grounds  I  cannot  say.  In  one 
thing  it  is  certain  they  make  a  great  mistake,  in 
tliat  they  confound  this  monastery  of  Banochor, 
or  Bangor,  with  that  of  Benchor  in  Ireland;  which 
was  another  famous  monastery  founded  by  Congel- 


lus  about  the  year  520.  Out  of  this  monaster] 
many  thousand  monks,  and  many  other  mon 
in  Ireland  and  other  nations  also.  St  Bt 
says,  Luanus,  one  of  the  monks  of  this  co 
tion,  himself  alone  founded  a  hundred  moni 
And  Bishop  Usher  has  observed"  of  Brendai 
of  Congellus  his  first  disciples,  that  he  presid 
three  thousand  monks,  who  by  their  own 
and  liandy-work  did  earn  their  own  living.  C 
was  another  of  his  disciples,  who,  having  first 
ed  the  monastery  of  Deermach  in  Irelanc 
and  converted  the  Northern  Picts  to  the  CI 
faith,  anno  565,  and  builded  a  monastery  in 
of  Hy,  from  whence  many  other  monasteric 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  Bede"  observe 
propagated  by  his  disciples.  Columbanus  ai 
lus  were  also  monks  under  Congellus,  the  I 
which  is  famous  for  founding  the  monaster] 
Gall,  in  Helvetia,  which  is  since  become  i 
nent  city ;  and  the  other  for  founding  that  o 
vium,  or  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  where  the 
(like  the  Atxemeta,  or  Watchers,  of  Constan 
mentioned  before)  were  used  to  divide  thei 
into  several  quires,  to  succeed  one  anoth 
continue  Divine  service  day  and  night  witli 
termission,  as  St  Bernard"  informs  us. 
been  the  more  particular  in  giving  a  disti 
count  of  these  two  famous  monasteries,  I 
and  Bangor,  not  only  because  they  were  tl 
ancient  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  but  becau 
are  so  unhappily  by  Hospinian  and  Bale  co 
ed  into  one. 

I  will  shut  up  this  chapter  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  difierent  names     or  m 
which  the  ancients  cfave  to  some,  or  mo!!ks 
all  kinds  of  monks  in  general.    Be- 
side the  names  of  monks  and  ascetics,  we  fir 
frequently  styled  by  other  titles,  respectin 
particular  act  of  their  profession.     In  re 
their  retirement  and  quiet  way  of  living,  8( 
styled  by  Justinian,"  in  one  of  his  Novels,  'Hi 
HesychasUBf  Quietists.     Suicerus*'  and  Ha 
take  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  Anchore 
according  to  Justinian's  account,  it  seems  rj 
mean  persons  who  lived  among  the  Coenobi 
for  greater  exercise  were  allowed  to  retire  fr 
community,  and  live  (though  within  the  bo 


«  Vid.  lect  4 

*■  Benedict.  ReguL  Monachor.  c.  i.  Qiiartum  genus  ett 
monachorum,  quod  nominatur  Gyrovagum,  qui  iota  vita  sua 
per  divenas  provincias  ternis  aut  quatemis  diebus  per  di- 
versorum  cellas  hospttantur ;  semper  vagi  et  nunquam  sta- 
biles; propriis  voluptatibus  et  gulae  illecebris  senrientes,  et 
per  omnia  deteriores  Sarabaitis :  de  quorum  omnium  miserri- 
ma  conversatione  melius  est  silere  quam  loqui.  His  ergo 
omissis,  ad  CcBDobitarum  fortissimum  genus  disponendum, 
adjuvante  Domino,  veniamus. 

"  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  115. 

••  Cave,  Hist  Liter,  vol  1.  p.  291. 


"  Bede,  Hist  Anglor.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  In  monasterii 
tantus  fertur  fuisse  numerus  monachorum,  ut  cum  i 
portiones  esset  cum  preepositis  sibi  rectoribus  mon 
di visum,  nulla  harum  portio  minus  quam  trecentos 
habere!,  qui  omnes  de  labore  manuumsuarum  vivere  i 

«  Bernard.  Vit  Malachise,  c.  5.  p.  19.^. 

"  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Anc.  Irish,  c.  6.  p.  46. 

"  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

*  Bernard,  ibid.  Vit.  Malachin,  c.  5. 

*•  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  3. 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  ^oi/xari^. 

"  Habert  Archierat  p.  588. 
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a  eamobium)  in  particular  cells  by  themselves,  and 
those  cells  were  called  riovxariipta  upon  that  ac- 
count. Otherwhiles  monks  are  styled  continentes, 
because  of  their  great  abstinence  and  continent  life ; 
as  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  which  forbids 
the  clergy  and  persons'*  professing  continence,  to 
go  to  the  virgins  or  widows  without  the  leave  of  the 
bishops  or  presbyters.  So  also  in  a  law  of  Valen- 
tinian  in  the  Theodosian  Code,'^  and  other  places. 
Sometimes,  again,  they  are  noted  by  the  names 
Awora^aiuvoij  and  renuneiantea,  renouncers,  from  re- 
nouncing the  world  and  a  secular  life ;  as  in  Pal- 
ladius,**  and  Cassian,**  who  particularly  entitles  one 
of  his  books,  De  Institutis  Renunciantium.  Some- 
times they  are  termed  philosophers,  as  by  Isidore 
of  Pelusium,"  Palladius,**  Theodoret  ™  and  others, 
because  their  way  of  living  seemed  to  resemble  the 
philosophic  life  more  than  others.  The  author  un- 
der the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  seems  to 
give  them  the  name  of  HherapeuUe!^  though  that 
was  once  a  common  name  of  Christians  in  Egypt, 
if  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom  may  be 
trusted.'*  Palladiiis  sometimes  uses  the  term  ^o- 
^da  for  the  monastic  life,**  because  they  made  a 
profession  of  renouncing  all  for  the  love  of  God : 
and  upon  this  account  Theodoret"  gives  one  of  his 
books  the  title  of  Philotheus,  or  Religious  History, 
because  it  contains  the  Uves  of  the  most  famous 
ascetics  of  his  time.  The  reader  will  sometimes 
also  meet  with  the  name  of  SUenHarii^  given  to  some 
monks  in  ancient  history :  but  this  was  not  a  name 
of  any  particular  order,  but  given  to  some  few  for 
their  professing  a  more  than  Pythagorean  silence ; 
such  as  Johannes  Silentiarius,  who  was  first  bishop 
of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but  renounced  his  bishopric 
to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine,  where  he  got  the 
name  of  SUentiarim,  from  his  extraordinary  silence, 
as  Cyril"*  of  Scythopolis,  the  writer  of  his  Life,  in- 
forms us.  Though  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  name 
SUenHarii  is  more  commonly  given  to  another  sort 
of  men,  who  were  civil  officers  in  the  emperor's 
palace,  and  served  both  as  apparitors  to  execute 
public  business,  and  as  guards  to  keep  the  peace 
about  him,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  SUenUarU, 
under  which  title  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Theo- 
dosian Code,**  which  joins  them  and  the  Decurionea 
together,  where  in  6othofred*s  learned  notes  the 
curious  reader  may  find  a  further  account  of  them. 


Another  name  which  the  historians  give  to  some 
Egyptian  monks,  who  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
disputes  between  Theophilus  and  Chrysostom,  is 
the  title  of  Mocpoi,  or  Longi :  but  this  was  peculiar 
to  four  brethren,  Dioscorus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius, 
and  Euthymius,  who  were  noted  by  this  name  for 
no  other  reason,  as  Sozomen**  observes,  but  only 
because  they  were  tall  of  stature.  In  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  they  are  sometimes  called  ceHukmif 
frt>m  their  living  in  cells,*'  and  insulani,  islanders, 
because  the  famous  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Lerins 
was  the  place  where  most  of  the  French  bishops 
and  learned  men  in  those  ages  had  their  education. 
So  this  was  a  peculiar  name  for  the  monks  of  Lerins. 
The  monasteries,  beside  the  common  names  of  fto- 
vavflpta  and  fioval,  were  also  sometimes  termed  n/ft- 
vita,  as  Suicerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon,  and 
Methodius,  and  Suidas,  though  that  anciently  in 
Eusebius  and  Philo  signified  a  church.  They  were 
also  called  tiyovfuvda  and  fiMpait  whence  heffu- 
menus  and  archimandrUa  are  names  for  an  abbot, 
who  is  the  chief  father  of  a  monastery,  or  governor 
of  it  And  they  are  sometimes  styled  f^vriTripia, 
places  of  education  and  schools  of  learning,  because, 
as  I  show  in  the  next  chapter,  they  were  anciently 
made  use  of  to  that  end,  and  had  their  fpovrirat,  or 
curators,  particularly  designed  for  that  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SUCH  ANCIENT  LAWS  AND  RULES,  AS 
RELATE  TO  THE  MONASTIC  LIFE,,  CHIEFLY  THAT 
OF  THE  CCENOBITES. 

Having  thus  &r  taken  a  view  of  the  ^^  ^ 
several  sorts  of  monks  and  their  se-  JSHIW^otiSx  "** 
veral  titles,  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  ™*^' 
account  of  the  principal  laws  and  rules,  made  partly 
by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical power,  and  partly  by  the  authority  of  private 
superiors,  for  the  government  of  the  Ccenobites,  or 
such  monks  as  lived  in  communities,  which  were 
chiefly  regarded  in  the  church.  And  here  we  must 
first  look  to  the  laws  relating  to  their  admission :  for 
all  men  were  not  allowed  to  turn  monks  at  pleasure, 


**  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  25.  Ut  clerici  vel  continentes,  ad 
yiduas  vel  virginei,  nisi  jussu  vel  permissu  episcoponim  et 
presbyterorum,  non  accedant  Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c. 
38.  al.  41. 

*«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  1&  Tit.  2.  de  Episcop.  Leg.  20.  Qui  con- 
tinentium  se  volunt  nomine  nuncupari,  &c. 

n  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  15. 

M  Cassian.  lib.  4.  de  Institut  Renunc. 

^  Isidor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  1.     *•  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  8. 

»  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  2a 

•*  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  EccL  c.  6.  p.  386. 


•I  See  Book  I.  chap.  1.  sect  1. 

"  Pallad.  Lausiac.  c.  12.       *  Theodor.  tfuXoSrtdt,  t  4. 

M  Apud  Papebroch.  AcU  Sanctorum,  Maii  13. 1 3.  p.  234. 

^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  6.  Tit.  23.  de  Decurionibos  et  Silentiariis. 

*"  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  01  fiaKpol  dk  Ik  tov  awftaTov  itvo- 
fi<i{orro. 

"  Sidon.  lib.  9.  Ep.  3.  ad  Faustum.  Precum  peritus  in- 
sulanarum,  quas  de  senatu  Lyrinensium  cellulanorum  in 
urbem  transtultsti.  So  Eucherius  ad  Salon,  lib.  1.  Insulani 
Tyrones.  And  Faustus  de  Natali  S.  Maximi  Stadium  In- 
tulanum.    Vid.  Savaro,  Not  in  loc  Sidonii. 
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because  such  an  indiscriminate  pennission  would 
have  been  to  the  detriment  both  of  church  and 
state.  Upon  this  account  the  civil  law  forbids  any 
of  the  curiale*  to  become  monks,  unless  they  parted 
with  their  estates  to  some  others,  that  might  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  stead.  To  this 
purpose  is  that  law  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  in 
the  Theodosian  Code/  which  taking  notice  of  some 
aurtaleSf  who  pretended  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  monks  in  Egypt,  only  to  avoid  bearing  the 
offices  of  their  country,  orders  them  to  be  fetched 
back  from  the  monasteries  by  force,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  then*  duty  in  their  civil  station,  or  else 
to  part  with  their  estates  to  others  that  should  offi- 
ciate for  them.  This  was  agreeable  to  all  those 
ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any  of  the  cunak$  to  be 
ordained  among  the  clergy,  except  upon  the  same 
condition  of  quitting  their  estates  to  others  to  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  stead :  and  yet 
Baronius'  is  so  ofiended  at  this  law,  that  he  reckons 
it  was  but  the  praludium  to  a  severe  persecution, 
which  Yalens,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
brought  upon  the  monks  in  the  East,  when,  as  St. 
Jerom'  and  Orosius  inform  us,  he  by  another  law 
obliged  them  to  turn  soldiers,  and  ordered  such  as 
refused  to  be  bastinadoed  to  death.  Gothofred,* 
by  mistake,  reckons  this  law  the  very  same  with 
the  former ;  but  Mr.  Pagi*  corrects  both  him  and 
Baronius  together,  and  shows  them  to  be  distinct 
laws,  and  plainly  to  refer  to  different  times  and  things ; 
the  one  being  made  while  Valentinian  was  alive, 
the  other  by  Valens  alone  after  his  death ;  the  one 
a  very  severe  law,  raising  a  great  persecution  against 
the  monks,  the  other  laying  no  greater  burden  on 
them  than  was  always  laid  upon  the  clergy  by 
other  laws,  which  prohibit  the  curialet  to  be  or- 
dained, unless  they  found  proper  substitutes  to  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  room.  And  the 
reason  of  these  laws,  as  they  referred  both  to  the 
monks  and  clergy,  was  one  and  the  same,  that  men, 
who  by  their  estates  were  tied  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  might  not  exempt  their  estates  from  that 
service  under  pretence  of  entering  into  a  religious 
life. 


For  the  same  reason,  the  most  an-  ^ 
cient  laws  both  of  church  and  state  o^^tbS 
forbid  any  servant  to  be  admitted  into  ****^*" 
any  monastery  without  his  master's  leave,  1 
that  was  to  deprive  his  master  of  his  legal  i 
service,  which  by  the  original  state  and  co 
of  his  servants  was  his  due.  To  this  purp< 
lentinian  III.  has  a  law  at  the  end  of  the 
dosian  Code,  which  equally  forbids  servants 
come  either  clerks  or  monks*  against  their  n 
will,  to  evade  the  proper  bonds  and  duties  o 
station.  Baronius'  has  a  sour  reflection  up 
law  also ;  for  he  says,  nothing  ever  prosperc 
Valentinian  after  the  making  of  it :  and 
could  not  but  know,  that  the  same  thing  ha 
before  determined  by  the  council  of  Chalcedo 
that  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Marcio 
himself  drew  up  the  law,  and  desired  the  hx 
synod  to  make  a  canon  of  it,  as  appears  fri 
acts  *  of  that  council  The  words  of  the  can 
That  no  one  shall  be  received  into  any  moi 
to  continue  there  as  a  monk,  without  the  coo 
his  own  master.  So  little  reason  was  tl 
charge  Valentinian  with  an  innovation  in  th 
ter,  when  an  emperor  and  a  general  council  1 
termined  the  same  before  him.  But  Justini; 
celled  all  these  former  laws  by  a  new  edict 
own,  which  first  set  servants  at  liberty  **  froi 
masters,  under  pretence  of  betaking  themseb 
monastic  life.  So  that  what  innovation  wa 
in  this  matter  is  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  hii 
proper  author. 

Another  caution  which  the  ancients 
prescribed  to  be  observed  in  this  mat-  Nwha 
ter  was,  that  married  persons  should  ^j^^ 
never  betake  themselves  to  a  monas- 
tic life  without  mutual  consent  of  both  ] 
Thus  Ammus  and  his  wife  acted  by  cons 
Socrates  and  Palladius"  relate  the  story,  j 
Martinianus  and  Maxima,  mentioned  by  V 
Faulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  Therasia  h 
by  mutual  consent.  But  Paulinus  inveighs  s 
against  the  contrary  practice,  blaming  Celan 
others,  who  indiscreetly  dissolved  their  ni 


*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  63.  Quidam 
ignaviae  lectatores,  desertis  civitatum  muDeribui,  captant 
Bolitudtnes  ac  secreta,  et  specie  religionis  cum  coetibus  mo- 
nazoDtoa  congregantur.  Hos  igitur  atque  higtumodi  intra 
^gyptum  deprehensot,  per  comitem  Orieatif  emi  e  latebris 
consulta  prsceptione  mandavimus,  atqtie  ad  munia  patri- 
arum  subeunda  revocari,  aut  pro  tenore  nottra  Mnctioiiis 
familiarium  remm  carero  inlecebris:  quas  per  eos  cen- 
suimus  rindicandat,  qui  publicarum  essent  lubituri  munera 
functionum. 

*  Baron,  an.  375.  p.  369. 

*  Hieron.  Chronic,  an.  376.  Valens  lege  data,  utmonachi 
militarent,  nolentes  fustibus  jussit  interfici.  Oros.  Hist  lib. 
7.  c.  33.  Tribuni  et  milites  missi,  qui  sanctos  et  veros  Dei 
milites  alio  nomine  persecutionis  abirtraherent,  interfecenint 
ibi  agmina  multa  sanctorum. 


•  Gothof^d.  Not  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit  1.  de  D 
Leg.  63. 

•  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  375.  n.  12  et  13. 
*Valent  3.  Novel.  12.    Nullus  originarius,  in 

sennis,  vel  colonus,  ad  clericale  munus  accedat,  ne 
nachis  et  monasteriis  aggregetur,  ut  vinculum  deb 
ditionis  evadat. 

'  Baron,  an.  452.  p.  179. 

"Cone.  Chalced.  c.  4.  Mtj^ha  irpo<rS£x€aOai 
fiopacTTfiptoiv  iirl  Td  fuwdaai  irapd  y»tl>ft.ff»  tov  U 
troTov. 

•  Cone.  Chalced.  Act  6.  p.  609. 
>•  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  2. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Pallad.  Hbt  Lausiac.  e.  ( 
«  Vict  Uticens.  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  I. 
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\  and  thereby  exposed  their  husbands  to  the  sin 

adultery,  making  themselves  partakers  in  their 

lilt,*'  by  acting  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle, 

llkh  says,  "  The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own 

Idy,  but  the  husband ;  and  likewise  also  the  bus- 

hath  not  power  of  his  own  body,  but  the  wife." 

Austin  **  argues  upon  the  same  ground,  that  such 

Igagements  are  not  to  be  made  but  by  mutual 

it ;  and  if  either  party  inconsiderately  enter 

any  such  vow,  they  are  rather  to  repent  of 

eir  rashness,  than  perform  their  promise.    This 

M  his  constant  sense,  as  appears  from  other  places 

his  writings :"  and  herein  St  Jerom,"  St  Basil," 

glhd  all  the  ancients  agree,  except  Theonas  in  Cas- 

"  who,  having  forsaken  his  wife  to  turn  monk, 

said  to  have  done  it  with  the  approbation  of  the 

in  Scethis,  though  Cassian  himself  dares 

Hot  undertake  to  excuse  it,  as  knowing  it  to  have 

keen  against  the  general  sense  and  practice  of  the 

■hdiolic  church.    Justinian,  indeed,  gave  some  en- 

jhmragement  to  this  unwarrantable  practice  by  a 

fenr,  wherein  he  authorizes  the  deserting  party,  man 

Ir  woman,  to  claim  their  own  fortune  again,'*  and 

ifOt  be  liable  to  the  least  punishment  for  their  de- 

iertion.  But  the  church  never  approved  of  this  law ; 

Bid  it  is  remarked  even  by  Bellarmine*  himself,  that 

Qregory  the  Great  wrote  against  it 

It  was  anciently  also  thought  un- 


■^puou.  monastic  life  without  or  against  the 
sonsent  of  their  parents.  The  council  of  Gangra" 
leems  to  reflect  on  this  practice,  as  encouraged  by 
Snstathius  the  heretic,  in  a  canon  which  decrees, 
lliat  if  any  children,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
brsook  their  parents,  and  did  not  give  them  the 
ftonour  due  to  them,  they  should  be  anathematized. 
It  Basil's  directions  are  conformable  to  the  rule  of 
liat  council,  that  children  should  not  be  received 
■ito  monasteries,"  unless  they  were  offered  by  their 
Htfents,  if  their  parents  were  alive.  But  Justinian 
I  little  enervated  the  force  of  this  ancient  rule  by  a 


new  law,"  forbidding  parents  to  hinder  their  chil- 
dren from  becoming  monks  or  clerks,  and  evacuat- 
ing their  wills,  if  they  presumed  to  disinherit  them 
upon  thafaccount  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  step  toward  the  contrary  practice ;  which 
some  learned  writers'*  of  the  Romish  church  have 
been  so  &r  from  approving,  that  they  have  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  vehemence  declaimed  against 
it,  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  Scripture, 
and  the  general  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  parents'  right  ^^  ^ 
that  was  to  be  considered  in  this  case,  os^f^^thriTpJ 
but  also  the  right  that  every  person  tSlik'llIi.Stufadr 
is  presumed  to  have  in  himself:  for  "*"****•"*• 
if  a  parent  offered  a  child  before  he  was  capable  of 
giving  his  own  consent,  the  act  was  of  no  force, 
unless  the  child  confirmed  it  voluntarily,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  discretion:  which  the  second 
council  of  Toledo  reckons  to  be  about  the  age  of 
eighteen,  decreeing.  That  all  such  as  were  entered 
in  their  infancy  by  their  parents"  into  the  clerical 
or  monastic  state,  should  be  instructed  in  the  hi* 
shop's  house  till  they  came  to  that  age,  and  then 
they  should  be  interrogated,  whether  they  intended 
to  lead  a  single  life  or  marry,  that  accordingly  they 
might  now  resolve  either  to  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  or  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life 
again ;  which,  by  the  decree  of  this  council,  they 
had  still  liberty  to  do.  And  virgins  had  the  same 
liberty  tiU  forty,  by  an  edict  of  the  emperors  Leo 
and  Majorian,"  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 
But  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo"  was  more  severe 
in  this  respect  to  infant  monks :  for  there  it  was 
decreed,  anno  633,  that  whether  their  parents'  de- 
votion or  their  own  profession  made  them  monks, 
both  should  be  equally  binding,  and  there  should  be 
no  permission  to  return  to  a  secular  life  again.  This, 
as  Spalatensis"  rightly  observes,  was  the  first  canon 
that  ever  was  made  to  retain  children  in  monasteries, 
who  were  only  offered  by  their  parents,  without  re- 
quiring their  own  consent  at  years  of  discretion. 


*  Paulin.  Ep.  14.  ad  Celant  inter  Epist  Hieronymi. 
Iiilta  jam  per  hujusmodi  ignorantiam  et  audivimus  et  vidi- 
aus  acissa  conjugia;  quodque  recordari  piget,  occasione 
utitatis  adulterium  perpetratam,  &c. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  45.  Armentario  et  Paulinse.  Vovenda  talia 
on  sunt  a  com'ugatis,  niti  ex  consensu  et  voluntate  com- 
lunL  Et  si  pnepropere  factum  fuerit,  magis  est  corrigenda 
nneritas  quam  persolvenda  promissio. 

»  Aug.  Ep.  199.  ad  Ecdiciam. 

*■  Hieron.  Ep.  46.  ad  Rusticum.  De  non  divellendo  ma- 
'imonio  fine  utriusque  consensu. 

**  Basil.  ReguL  Major,  qu.  12.    »  Cassian.  CoUat.  21.  c.  9. 

»  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  de  Episcop.  et  Qer.  Leg.  53. 

s*  Bellarm.  de  Monachis,  c.  38. 

*>  Cone.  Gangren.  c.  16.  El  nva  rlicva  yovlmvy  fuiXto^ra 
•i9^ut»,  dvaxtopolii  trpoiftaati  Bioai^ttatf  Kal  fi^  t^v  ica- 
i|icou<rav  rifinv  roXt  yoytvaiv  dirovifioi dydOtfia  l<rrw. 

s*  Basil.  Regul.  Major,  qu.  15. 

«  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  55.    Ut  non 


liceat  parentibus  impedire,  quo  minus  liberi  eorum  volentes 
monachi  aut  clerici  fiant,  aut  earn  ob  solam  causam  exhsre- 
dare,  &c. 

**  iErodius  de  Patrio  Jure  ad  Filium,  &c. 

"  Cone.  Tolet  2.  c.  1.  De  his,  quos  voluntas  parentum 
a  primis  infantis  annis  in  clericatus  o£Scio  vel  monachal! 
posuit,  pariter  statuimus  obsenrandum,  ut  mox  cum  detonsi 
vel  ministerio  electorum  contraditi  fuerint,  in  domo  eccle- 
siee  sub  episcopali  prssentia  a  prosposito  sibi  debeant 
erudiri.  At  ubi  octavum  decimum  eetatis  sun  compleverint 
annum,  coram  totius  cleri  plebisque  conspectu,  voluntas 
eorum  de  expetendo  co^jugio  ab  episcopo  perscrutetur,  &c. 

»  Leo,  Novel.  8. 

^  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  48.  Monachum  aut  patema  devotio, 
aut  propria  professio  facit  Quicquid  horum  fuerit  alliga- 
tum,  tenebit.  Proinde  his  ad  mundum  revertendi  inter* 
cludimus  aditum,  et  orones  ad  seculum  interdicimus  re- 
gressus. 

»  Spalat  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  o.  29. 
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Book  VIL 


The  manner  of  admission  was  ire- 

Seet.  6. 

Of  tb«  ton*<iT«  nerally  by  some  change  of  their  habit 
and  dress,  not  to  signify  any  religious 
mystery,  but  only  to  express  their  gravity  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  And  in  this  the  sober  part  of 
them  were  always  careful  to  observe  a  decent  mean 
betwixt  vanity  and  lightness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hypocritical  affectations  on  the  other.  Long  hair 
was  always  thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  sa- 
vouring of  secular  vanity ;  and  therefore  they  poll- 
ed every  monk  at  his  admission,  to  distmguish  him 
from  the  seculars ;  but  they  never  shaved  any,  for 
fear  they  should  look  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis. 
This,  then,  was  the  ancient  tonsure,  in  opposition  to 
both  those  extremes.  Long  hair  they  reckoned  an 
effeminate  dress,  and  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle : 
therefore  Epiphanius"  blames  the  Mesopotamian 
monks  for  wearing  long  hair  against  the  rule  of  the 
catholic  church;  and  St.  Austin*  censures  such 
under  the  name  of  criniti  Jratres,  the  long-haired 
brethren.  St  Jerom,  according  to  his  custom, 
expresses  himself  with  satire  and  indignation 
against  them ;  for,  writing  to  Eustochium,'*  he  bids 
her  beware  of  such  monks  as  affected  to  walk  in 
chains,  and  wear  long  hair,  and  goats'  beards,  and 
black  cloaks,  and  go  barefoot  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
For  these  were  but  arguments  and  tokens  of  a  deviL 
From  which  invective  it  may  be  easily  collected, 
that  such  sort  of  affectations  in  habit  and  dress 
were  not  approved  then  by  wise  men  in  the  church. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  tonsure  was  not 
a  shaven  crown;  for  St.  Jerom,"  St  Ambrose," 
and  others,  equally  inveigh  against  this  as  a  cere- 
mony of  the  priests  of  Isis :  it  was  only  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  monks  and  clergy  to  wear  decent  and 
short  hair,  as  it  is  evident  from  all  the  canons  that 
appoint  it"  As  to  their  habit  and  clothing,  their 
rules  were  the  same,  that  it  should  be  decent  and 
grave,  as  became  their  profession;  not  light  and 
airy,  nor  slovenly  and  affected.  The  monks  of  Ta- 
bennesus  in  Thebais,  which  lived  under  the  institu- 


tion of  Pachomius,  seem  to  have  been  the  only, 
monks  in  those  days  which  were  confined  to  any  puw. 
ticular  habits :  Cassian"  has  a  whole  book  amo%j 
his  Institutes  to  describe  them ;  where  he  speaks «( 
their  eingula,  cucuUi,  coUolna,  redimicuki,  paUioia  or 
mafirte$i  mehieB,  their  sheep-skins,  and  ea/&^  thcic; 
sandals ;  all  which,  they  that  are  curious  in  tfai^ 
matter  may  find  there  particularly  described.  Bil 
he  owns,  these  habits  were  not  in  use"  axm 
the  Western  monks ;  and  some  of  them,  partien*^ 
larly  the  cowl  and  the  sheeprskins,  would  h&vi^ 
exposed  them  only  to  derision  to  have  worn  iba^ 
St  Jerom  often  speaks  of  the  habit  of  monks,  ba( 
he  never  once  intimates  that  it  was  any  partict\ 
lar  garb  differing  from  others,  save  only  in  ibk^ 
that  it  was  a  cheaper,  coarser,  meaner  raiment' 
than  others  wore,  expressing  their  humility  aal 
contempt  of  the  world,  without  any  singulari^ 
or  affectation.  For  as  to  the  affecting  of  hl^k 
cloaks,  and  appearing  in  chains,  we  have  heaid 
him  already  express  himself  severely  against  thea 
And  he  is  no  less  satirical"  against  those  who 
wore  cowls  and  sackcloth  for  their  outward  ga^, 
ment :  because  these  were  vain  singularities,  whidi 
religious  persons  ought  to  avoid,  and  rather  ob* 
serve  a  becoming  mean  in  their  habit"  betweet 
gaiety  and  slovenliness,  without  any  notable  dii> 
tinction  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them. 
Palladius  takes  notice  of  some  who  loved  to  walk 
in  chains,  but  he  says,"  Apollo,  the  famous  Egyptian 
monk,  was  used  to  inveigh  severely  against  diem. 
And  Cassian  justly  blames  some  others,  as  having 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  because  they,  literal)^ 
interpreting  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  He  that 
taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me,"  made  themselves  wooden  crosses 
and  carried  them  continually  about  their  necb; 
which,  as  he  rightly  observes,**  was  not  to  ediljf, 
but  raise  the  laughter  of  all  spectators.  Such  af> 
fectations  were  generally  condemned  by  the  an- 
cients, and  it  was  only  the  ignorant  or  superstitiotf 


*  Epiphan.  H»r.  80.  n.  6. 

**  Aug.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  31.  Vereor.  in  hoc  vitio 
plura  dicere  propter  quoidam  crinitot  fratres,  quorum  pras- 
ter  hoc  multa  et  peae  omnia  veneramur. 

*'  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochtum,  c.  12.  Viros  fiige, 
quot  videris  catenatos;  quorum  fceminei  contra  apoitolum 
Paulum  crines,  hircorum  harba,  nigrum  pallium,  et  nudi 
in  patientia  frigoris  pedes.  Hnc  omnia  argumenta  sunt 
diaboli. 

*>  Id.  Com.  in  Ezek.  c.  44. 

*  Ambros.  Ep.  36.  ad  Sabin. 

M  Vid.  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  c.  44.  Cone.  Agath.  c  20. 
Cone.  Tolet  3.  c.  12.  Tolet.  4.  can.  40. 

**  Cassian.  lib.  i.  de  Habitu  Monachor. 

**  Cassian.  ibid.  c.  11.  Nam  neque  caligisnos  neque  col- 
lobiis  seu  una  tunica  esse  contentos  hyemis  permittit  aspe- 
ntas ;  et  parvissimi  cuculli  velamen  vel  melotis  gestio  de- 
risum  pothis  quam  ndificationem  ullam  videntibus  com- 
parabit. 


**  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Sordidn  vestes  candkia 
mentis  indicia  sunt.  Vilis  tunica  contemptum  ssecuii  pne- 
bet.  Id.  Ep.  13.  ad  Paulin.  Tunicam  mutas  cum  auimo, 
nee  pleno  marsupio  gloriosas  sordes  appetis,  &c.  Id.  Ep. 
15.  ad  Marcellam  de  Laud.  Atells.  Tunica  fusciore  induta 
se  repente  Domino  consecravit 

*  H  teron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochium,  c.  12.  Sunt  qua  ciliciif 
vestiuntur  et  cucullis  fabrefactis  :  ut  ad  in&ntiam  redetot, 
imifantur  noctuas  et  bubones. 

*  Ibid.  Vestis  sit  nee  satis  munda,  nee  sordida,  et  nulla 
diversitate  notabilis  :  ne  ad  te  obviam  praetereuntium  turba 
consistat,  aut  digito  demonstreris. 

«  Pallad.  Hist  Laustae.  e.  52.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  G.  Lat.  t 
2.  p.  985. 

**  Cassian.  Collat.  8.  e.  3.  Quod  quidam  districtisiiiBi 
monachorum,  habenies  quidem  zelum  Dei,  sed  non  secon* 
dum  seientiam,  simpliciter  inielligentes,  fecerunt  sibi  cracai 
ligneas,  easque  jugiter  humeris  eireumferentes,  non  aedificsp 
tionem,  sed  risum  cunctis  videntibus  intulerunt. 
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iMt  approved  them.  So  that  upon  the  whole  mat- 
'  it  appears,  that  the  Western  monks  used  only 
^eommon  habit,  the  philosophic  paUium^  which 
Xkj  other  Christians  in  those  times  did ;  whence, 
I  have  noted  ^  in  another  place,  the  heathens 
I  Christians,  Greeks  and  impostors ;  and  some- 
the  looser  sort  of  Christians  gave  monks  the 
name  for  the  same  reason,  as  St  Jerom^ 
I  to  intimate,  when  he  says,  If  a  man  did  not 
'  silk,  he  was  reckoned  a  monk ;  if  he  did  not 
in  gay  clothing,  he  was  presently  termed  a 
:  and  impostor.  And  Salvian^  reflects  on  the 
Ifiican  people,  and  especially  those  of  Carthage, 
fcr  the  same  treatment  of  them :  for  he  says,  They 
iMild  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with  short  hair,  and  a 
pie  fiuse,  and  habited  in  a  jMiSttim,  that  is,  a  monk, 
Hthont  bestowing  some  reviling  and  reproachful 
luigiiage  on  him.  These  words  of  Salvian  I  take 
p  be  an  exact  description  of  their  ancient  habit 
md  tonsure. 

g^^ ,  As  to  any  solemn  vow  or  profession 

ito«oiwmn>wer  ]^uired  at  their  admission,  we  find 
'*'"^  no  such  thing :  for  it  was  not  yet  the 

vactice  of  those  ages ;  but  whatever  was  done  in 
hat  kind,  was  only  a  private  transaction  between 
}od  and  themselves.  St.  Basil**  says  plainly,  that 
here  was  no  express  promise  of  celibacy  taken  of 
ny,  but  they  seemed  only  to  promise  it  tacitly  by 
lecoining  monks.  He  advises,  indeed,  that  a  pro- 
ession  should  be  required  of  them  for  the  future : 
lut  that  implies,  that  as  yet  no  such  promise  had 
leen  exacted  before.  There  were  some  monks  that 
hred  in  a  married  state,  as  appears  from  what  has 
wen  alleged  from  Athanasius  and  St  Austin  in  the 
oregoing  chapter:*  and  it  is  certain  a  promise  of 
dibacy  could  not  be  exacted  of  them.  And  for 
ithers  that  lived  in  communities,  their  way  of  ad- 
inssion  was  not  upon  any  explicit  promise,  but  a 
riennial  probation,  during  which  time  they  were 
Qured  to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life  in  the 
jeatest  severity;  and  if,  after  that  term  was  ex- 
lired,  they  liked  to  continue  the  same  exercises, 
hey  were  then  admitted  without  any  further  cere- 
nony  or  solemnity  into  the  community,  to  cohabit 
a  proper  members  of  it  This  was  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  the  father  of 
he  monks  of  Tabennesus,  from  which  all  others 
ook  their  model,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  Falladius  ** 
ind  Sozomen,*  where  the  rule  is  at  large  recited. 


There  was  as  yet  no  solemn  vow  of  ^^^^ 
poverty  required  neither:  though  it  thS*^SS2k? 
was  customary  for  men  voluntarily  to  *'  "^  ****** 
renounce  the  world,  by  disposing  of  their  own 
estates  to  charitable  uses,  before  they  entered  into  a 
community,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  all  things  in 
common.  Thus  Hilarion  divided  all  his  substance 
between  his  brethren  and  the  poor,  reserving  no- 
thing to  himself,  as  St  Jerom*  and  Sozomen  report 
of  him.  And  Paulinus,  a  rich  senator's  son,  with 
his  wife  Therasia,  by  mutual  consent  disposed  of 
both  their  estates  (which  were  very  great)  to  the 
poor,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  a  monastic  life 
at  Nola,  where  Paulinus,  after  he  was  made  bishop 
of  the  place,  continued  the  same  voluntary  poverty 
still;  insomuch  that  St  Austin**  says  of  him,  that 
when  the  Goths  were  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
town,  he  made  this  prayer  to  God,  Domme^  ne  ex- 
cruder  propter  aurum  ei  argentum :  uln  enim  eifU 
omnia  mea,  tu  scii:  Lord,  let  not  the  barbarians 
torture  me  for  my  silver  or  gold,  for  thou  knowest 
where  all  my  treasure  is.  Such  instances  of  volun- 
tary poverty  are  every  where  obvious  in  ancient 
history.  But  then  one  thing  they  were  very  careful 
to  avoid  in  those  early  times,  that  is,  that  when 
they  had  once  renounced  their  own  estates,  they 
did  not  afterward  seek  to  enrich  themselves  or  their 
monasteries  by  begging  or  accepting  the  estates  of 
others.  It  was  a  remarkable  answer  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  Isaac  Syrus,  bishop  of  Ninive,*^  is  said 
to  have  given  to  his  monks,  when  they  desired  him 
to  receive  some  lands  that  were  offered  him  for  the 
use  of  his  monastery :  he  replied,  Monachus  gut  in 
terra  possewiones  quarit^  monachus  non  estf  A  monk 
that  seeks  for  possessions  in  the  earth,  is  not  a 
monk.  The  Western  monks  were  not  always  pre- 
cise to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  the  complaints  of 
St  Jerom  **  and  Cassian,"  and  some  imperial  laws,** 
made  to  restrain  their  avarice :  but  the  monks  of 
£g3rpt  were  generally  just  to  their  own  pretensions : 
their  monasteries  had  no  lands  or  revenues  belong- 
ing to  them,  nor  would  they  have  any,  nor  suffer 
any  monk  to  enjoy  more  than  was  necessary  for 
his  daily  subsistence.  For  they  thought  it  a  con- 
tradiction to  their  profession,  that  men  who  made  a 
show  of  renouncing  the  world,  should  grow  rich  in 
monasteries,  who  perhaps  were  poor  before  they 
came  thither.  And  therefore  if  ever  they  received 
any  donation,  it  was  not  for  their  own  use,  but  the 


«>  Book  I.  chap.  2.  n.  4. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  23.  ad  Marcellam.  Nos  quia  lerica  veite 
lOD  utimur,  monacbi  judicamur.— Si  tunica  noD  canduerit, 
Catim  illttd  de  trivto,  impostor  et  Grncus  est. 

**  Salvian.  de  Gubern.  lib.  8.  p.  295.  Inter  Africss  ciri- 
ates,  et  maxime  intra  Carthaginis  muros,  palliatum  et  pal- 
idium,  et  recisis  comarum  fluentium  jubis  usque  ad  cutem 
ooaum  ridere,  tam  infelix  ille  populus  quam  infidelis  sine 
sonvicio  atque  ezecratione  vix  poterat. 

^  Basil  £p.  Canon,  c.  19.    Kord  t6  vimtrw/ituov  io- 


Kovai  'xapaitilxl^ai  t^v  dyafilav,  &c. 
«•  See  chap.  2.  sect.  6. 
**  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38. 
«  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

«  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilar,  c.  3.    Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 
»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  I.  c.  10. 
»»  Vid.  Cave,  Hist  Liter,  vol.  2.  p.  185. 
"  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 
■•  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 
M  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20. 
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use  of  the  poor.  Nay,  they  would  not  suffer  any 
monk  to  enjoy  any  thing  to  call  it  his  own ;  but  in 
a  community  they  would  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon. And  therefore  St.  Jerom**  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  one  of  the  monks  of  Nitria  in  Egypt,  how 
he  was  punished  for  hoarding  up  but  a  hundred 
shillings  as  his  own  property,  which  he  had  saved 
out  of  his  daily  labour.  At  his  death,  when  the 
thing  came  to  be  discovered,  a  council  of  all  the 
monks  was  called,  to  advise  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money ;  and  they  were  about  five  thou- 
sand who  met  at  this  consultation :  some  said  it 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  others,  that 
it  should  be  given  to  the  church;  and  others,  that 
it  should  be  remitted  to  his  parents.  But  Macarius, 
and  Pambo,  and  Isidore,  and  the  rest  of  those  called 
fiithers  among  them,  decreed  that  it  should  be 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave,  saying,  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee.  So  little  regard  had  those  ancient 
monks  for  any  thing  more  than  what  was  necessary 
for  their  daily  sustenance. 

Some  indeed  did  not  thus  renounce 

all  property,  but  kept  their  estates 
M^^^^l^  thii  in  their  own  hands,  and  yet  enjoyed 

no  more  of  them  than  if  they  had 
actually  passed  them  over  to  others :  for  they  dis- 
tributed their  whole  yearly  revenue  constantly  to 
the  poor,  and  such  charitable  uses  as  men's  daily 
needs  required.  Of  this  sort  Palladius**  and  Sozo- 
men*'  mention  one  Apollonius,  who  kept  his  estate 
in  his  own  possession,  but  expended  the  annual 
income  in  providing  physic  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  sick  monks,  as  there  was  occasion.  Pallar 
dius  also  speaks  of  two  brothers,**  Pacesius  and 
Esaias,  sons  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  betaking 
themselves  to  a  monastic  life,  disposed  of  their 
estates  in  these  different  ways :  the  one  gave  away 
his  whole  estate  at  once  to  churches  and  prisons, 
and  such  monasteries  as  needed  relief,  and  then  be- 
taking himself  to  a  small  trade  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  labour  and 
prayer  j  but  the  other  kept  his  estate  in  his  own 
possession,  and  therewith  first  building  a  monas- 
tery, and  taking  to  himself  a  few  associates,  he 
entertained  all  strangers  travelling  that  way,  took 


8mL9. 
bctctcn  the  re- 


care  of  sick,  entertained  the  aged,  relieved  t 
and  on  every  Saturday  and  Lord's  day  spre 
or  four  tables  for  the  refreshment  of  such  as 
Palladius  calls  this  rightly,  Koi»mimAv  /Sloy,  1 
municative  life,  and  the  o&er,  dmrtUU^dvwf 
life  of  a  renouncer:  and  adds,  that  the  • 
being  put  by  some  brethren  to  Pambo,  the 
Egyptian,  concerning  these  two  brothers,  ^ 
of  them  took  the  better  course  ?  he  replic 
were  both  equally  perfect  and  acceptabl 
sight  of  God ;  the  one  imitating  the  hospi 
Abraham,  and  the  other  the  zeal  of  Elias. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancient  g, 
monks  had  no  regard  to  estates  and  ci^ 
possessions;  for  one  way  or  other  **'"^ 
they  discharged  themselves  of  the  burden 
And  then,  since  monasteries  had  no  stan 
venues,  all  monks  whatever  were  obligee 
ercise  themselves  in  bodily  labour,  partly 
tain  themselves  without  being  burdensome  t 
and  partly  to  keep  their  souls  well  guarded 
it  were,  out  of  the  way  of  Satan's  strongest 
tions.  For  Cassian  notes  it"  as  a  very  wis 
of  the  old  Egyptian  fathers,  That  a  labouru 
was  but  tempted  with  one  devil,  but  an 
was  exposed  to  the  devastation  of  a  legio 
therefore  St  Jerom,  writing  to  his  friend 
the  monk,  bids  him  be  sure  to  exercise  hi 
some*  honest  labour,  that  the  devil  migh 
find  him  employed.  This,  he  tells  him, 
custom  of  the  Egyptian  monasteries,  to  ad 
without  working  with  their  own  hands,  w 
supply  their  bodily  wants,  as  to  preserve  tl 
from  danger.  They  had  then  no  idle  mc 
among  them,  as  Duarenus  himself"  rightly  • 
They  looked  upon  a  monk  that  did  not  wo 
better  than  a  covetous  defrauder.  For  so  S 
tells  us  the  Egyptian  fathers  were  used  U 
themselves  concerning  such  as  eat  other  me 
for  nought.  We  have  already  heard  out  c 
how  the  monks  of  Bangor,  two  thousand  in 
maintained  themselves  with  their  own  labo 
Bishop  Usher  has  collected**  a  great  ma 
instances  of  the  same  nature  in  relation  to 
monasteries  of  Ireland  and  Britain.     It  ^ 


**  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eoitoch.  c.  14.  Quod  ante  non 
pluref  aDDOf  Nitrin  geitum  sit,  referamiu.  Quidain  ex 
fratribut  parcior  magii  quam  avarior,  nesciena  triginta  ar- 
genteis  Dominum  venditum,  centum  solidoe,  quoi  Una  tex- 
endo  acquisierat,  moriens  dereliquiU  Initum  est  inter  mo- 
nachos  consilium  (nam  ineodem  loco  circiter  quinquemillia 
divisis  cellulis  habiubant)  quid  hinc  facto  opus  esset  Alii 
pauperibus  distribuendos  esse  dicebant :  alii  dandos  eccle- 
sin ;  nonnulli  parentibus  remittendos.  Macarius  vero  et 
Pambo  et  Isidorus,  et  caeteri  quos  patres  vocant,  sancto  in 
eis  loquente  Spiritu,  decreverunt  infodiendos  esse  cum 
eodem,  dicentes,  pecunia  tua  tecum  sit  in  perditionem. 

**  PalUd.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  14. 

"  Soiom.  lib.  a  c.  29.  "  Pallad.  ibid,  c.  15. 


**  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  23.  Hsc  est  apud 
antiquis  patribus  sancta  sententia,  operantem  i 
uno  dsemone  pulsari;  otiosum  vero  innumeris 
devastari. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.     Fac  et  aliquid  o| 

semper  diabolus  inveniat  occupatum. ./Egypti 

nasteria  hunc  morem  tenent,  ut  nullum  absque  op 
suscipiant,  non  tam  propter  victus  necessaria,  qua 
animiB  salutem. 

"  Duaren.  de  Minister,  ct  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 
otio  erant  dediti,  more  pseudomonachorum  nostri 

"  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Movax^^,  «i  M  ^pya^of 
T«  'jrXtoyiicrri  KplvtTai.  •  Bed.  '. 

**  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  c.  6. 
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^dkss  to  produce  passages  of  ancient  writers  that 
date  to  this  matter :  therefore  I  shall  content  my- 
df  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  places  themselves 
ited*  in  the  margin,  and  only  observe  one  thing 
prther.  That  anciently  monks  by  the  labour  of  their 
Muds  did  not  only  provide  themselves  of  sufficient 
pBintenance,  but  had  superfluities  also  to  reUeve 
|ie  necessities  of  others.  Sozomen**  says,  Serapion 
IKsided  over  a  monastery  of  ten  thousand  monks 

EArsinoe  in  Egypt,  who  all  thus  laboured  with 
own  hands,  going  to  reap  in  the  fields  in  the  time 
Ciff  harvest,  so  that  they  had  enough  and  to  spare  for 
|&  use  of  the  poor.  Which  is  confirmed  by  St 
i|iiitin«''  who,  speaking  of  the  labour  of  the  monks 
^  his  own  time,  assures  us,  they  many  times  sent 
Hvay  whole  ships  laden  with  necessaries,  to  supply 
Hie  needs  of  such  countries  as  were  exceeding  bar- 
ien  and  poor.  He  means  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of 
Vhich  Cassian  speaks,  telling  us,  that  the  fathers 
hi  Egypt  would  never  suffer  their  monks  to  receive 
my  thing  by  way  of  maintenance"  from  others,  but 
iiey  had  sufficient  out  of  their  labour  not  only  to 
Utertain  strangers  and  travellers  that  came  to  visit 
hem,  but  also  to  send  abundance  of  provisions  into 
he  funished  parts  of  Libya,  and  to  supply  the  wants 
i  men  in  prison  in  other  places ;  reckoning  that 
lereby  they  offered  a  reasonable  and  true  sacrifice 
9  God  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands  by  such  an 
blation.  It  seems  they  did  not  then  think  that 
rorking  was  inconsistent  with  the  other  duties  of  a 
lonky  but  one  necessary  part  of  his  office  and  sta- 
ion.  And  St  Austin  wrote  a  whole  book "  to  prove 
[us  to  be  their  duty,  wherein  he  takes  occasion  to 
uBwer  all  the  plausible  objections  that  have  ever 
een  made  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  the  better  to  promote  this  and 


.  11. 


_  J  fa  iiM»I£  all  their  other  duties,  the  monasteries 
TtS^iHSHm-  were  commonly  divided  into  several 
i,pmirm,^  parts,  and  proper  officers  appointed 
ver  them.    Every  ten  monks  were  subject  to  one. 


who  was  called  the  decanus,  or  dean,  from  his  presid- 
ing over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  officer, 
called  centenarius,  from  presiding  over  a  hundred. 
Above  these  were  the  patres,  or  fathers  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, as  St  Jerom  and  St  Austin  commonly 
term  them ;  which  in  other  writers  are  called  aib- 
bateSf  abbots,  from  the  Greek  af/3^,  a  father;  and 
Hegumeni,  presidents ;  and  archimandrites,  from  mim- 
dra,  a  sheepfold  j  they  being,  as  it  were,  the  keepers 
or  rulers  of  these  sacred  folds  in  the  church.  The 
business  of  the  deans  was  to  exact  every  man's 
daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  cuxnomua,  or  steward 
of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  account 
to  the  father  of  them  all,  as  St  Jerom**  and  St 
Austin**  inform  us. 

The  fathers  were  conmionly  of  the  s^tu. 
order  of  presbyters,  both  for  the  per-  fc32S»*T'!bi2l 
formance  of  Divine  offices,  and  the  ex-  ^7iJISi^*^£!te 
ercise  of  discipline  among  them.  And 
their  power  was  very  considerable:  for  though  it 
was  not  absolute  and  unlimited,  yet  it  was  seldom 
or  never  disputed  by  their  inferiors ;  it  being,  as  St 
Jerom  observes,**  a  prime  part  of  their  confeder- 
ation to  obey  their  superiors,  and  do  whatever  they 
commanded  them.  And  in  case  of  wilful  trans- 
gression, they  had  power  to  inffict  both  spiritual  and 
corporal  punishments  on  them.  Their  spiritual 
punishments  were  the  censures  of  the  church,  sus- 
pension from  the  eucharist,  and  excommunication. 
For  these  powers  were  lodged  in  their  hands,  as  ap- 
pears from  several  passages  in  Cassian,  who  often 
speaks**  of  the  abbots  casting  the  monks  out  of  the 
church,  and  forbidding  the  rest  to  pray  with  them, 
till  they  had  done  a  very  submissive  penance  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground,  and  had  been  reconciled  and 
absolved  by  the  abbot  publicly  before  all  the  bre- 
thren. He  particularly  notes  of  Paphnutius,  abbot 
of  Scethis,*^  that  he  struck  out  a  monk's  name  out 
of  the  diptychs  of  the  church,  and  could  scarce  be 
prevailed  with  to  let  him  be  mentioned  in  the  obla- 


•  Epiphan.  Haer.  80.  n.  6.  Chrysost.  de  Compunct.  Cor- 
is,  lib.  1.  c,  6.  Hteron.  Ep.  77.  ad  Marcum  Celedensem. 
Assian.  lostit.  lib.  10.  c.  22.  Id.  Collat.  15.  c.  4.  Justin. 
fovel.  133.  c.  6.  Id.  Cod.  lib.  11.  Tit.  25.  de  Mendicantibus 
alidis.  Pallad.  Histor.  Lausiac.  cap.  7, 10,  20, 28, 30, 39, 
>,  89,  96, 112.  Moschus,  Prat.  Spir.  cap.  22, 114, 160, 161, 
B.  IW. 

••  Soiom.  lib.  6.  c.  28. 

^  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  c  31.  Usque  adeo  ut  oneratas 
Jam  naves  in  ea  loca  mittant,  quae  inopes  incoluot,  &c. 
<■  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  22.  Non  solum  a  nullo  quic- 
json  ad  usum  victus  sui  accipere  patiuntur,  sed  etiam  de  la- 
iribus  suis  non  tantum  supervenientes  et  peregrinos  refici- 
It,  venim  etiam  per  loca  Libyte,  quae  sterilitate  ac  fame 
.borant,  nee  non  etiam  per  civitates  his  qui  squalore  ear- 
drum contabescunt,  immanem  conferentes  dirigunt  alimo« 
'\m  victusque  substantiam,  de  fructu  manuum  suarum  ra- 
onabile  ac  verum  sacrificium  Domino  tali  oblatione  se 
ferre  credentes. 

*  Aug.  de  Opera Monachor.  c.  17,  &c. 


**  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Opus  diei  statum 
est,  quod  decano  redditum,  fertur  ad  ceconomum,  qui  et  ipse 
per  singulos  menses  patri  omnium  cum  magno  tremore  red* 
dit  rationem. 

'1  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  31. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Prima  apud  eos 
confcederatio  est,  obedire  m^oribus,  et  quiequid  jusserint 
facere. 

"  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  2.  c.  16.  Si  quis  pro  admisso  quo- 
libet  delicto  fuerit  ab  oratione  suspensus,  nullus  cum  eo 
prorsus  orandi  habet  licentiam,  antequam  submissa  in  ter- 
ram  puenitentia,  reconciliatio  ejus  et  admissi  venia  coram 
fratribus  cunctis  publice  fuerit  ab  abbate  concessa.  Id.  lib. 
4.  c.  16.  Tamdiu  prostratus  in  terram  veniam  postulabit, 
donee  orationum  consummetur  solennitas,  impetraturuseam, 
cum  j  USSU8  fuerit  abbatis  judicio  de  solo  surgere.  Vid.  ibid, 
c.  20.  It  Collat.  18.  c.  15. 

»*  Cassian.  Collat.  2.  c  5.  Vix  a  presbytero  abbate  Paf- 
nutio  potuit  obtineri,  ut  non  inter  byothanatos  reputatus, 
etiam  memoriaet  obUtione  pausantium  judicaretur  indignus. 
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lion  for  those  that  are  at  rest  in  the  Lord,  because 
he  had  murdered  himself  at  the  instigation  of  Satan, 
who  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of 
light,  persuading  him  to  throw  himself  into  a  deep 
well,  with  confidence  that  no  harm  could  befall  him 
for  the  great  merit  of  his  labours  and  virtues.  So- 
crates **  speaks  of  the  like  power  in  Arsenius,  who 
used  it,  he  says,  with  this  discretion,  that  he  never 
excommunicated  the  junior  monks,  but  only  the 
seniors,  because  the  juniors  were  likely  to  become 
more  refractory  by  it,  and  contemn  his  discipline, 
but  the  seniors  were  quickly  amended  by  it  The 
reader  may  find  some  other  instances  in  PaUadius** 
to  the  same  purpose.  As  to  their  corporal  punish- 
ments, Cassian"  tells  us  they  were  these  two,  whip- 
ping and  expulsion ;  and  he  particularly  enumer- 
ates the  crimes  for  which  they  were  inflicted.  Pal- 
ladius  also  mentions  the^fioffellutn  monaehorum :  for 
he  says,"  in  the  church  of  Mount  Nitria,  there  were 
three  whips  hanged  upon  three  palm  trees,  one  for 
the  offending  monks,  another  for  the  correcting  of 
thieves,  and  a  third  for  the  punishment  of  strangers, 
whom  they  entertained  in  an  hospital  a4Joining. 
But  as  yet  we  read  nothing  of  voluntary  whipping  of 
themselves  by  way  of  exercise :  that  is  a  later  in- 
vention of  the  modem  monks,  whom  Spondanus** 
and  Prateolus*  themselves  cannot  forbear  ranking 
among  heretics,  and  a  late  French  writer**  has  more 
fully  exposed  them  in  a  discourse  on  purpose,  en- 
titled Historia  Flagellantium,  to  which  I  refer  the 
curious  reader. 

g^  ,j^  The  abbots  or  others  were  also  of 

JSSSSU^IZSSi  great  repute  in  the  church.  For  many 
(te  eborch.  ^^^  ^gy,  ^gyg  caWed  to  councils,  and 

allowed  to  sit  and  vote  there  in  the  quality  of  pres- 
byters. As  Benedict  in  the  council  of  Rome  under 
Boniface  II.,  anno  531.  Which  I  relate  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Cave,"  who  has  it  from  Antonius 
Scipio  in  his  Elogium  Abbatum  Cassinensium.  The 
like  privilege  we  find  allowed  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople  under  Flavian,  anno  448,  where 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribe  with  thirty 
bishops  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches,  as  appears 
from  the  fragments  of  that  council  related  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.**  But  it  is  justly  noted  by 
learned  men**  as  a  new  thing,  to  find  abbesses,  as 
well  as  abbots,  subscribing  in  the  council  of  Becan- 
feld  in  Kent,  anno  694,  and  that  before  both  pres- 


byters and  temporal  lords,  as  the  author  of  t 
Saxon  Chronicle"*  reports  it  For  this  is  the  fi 
time  we  meet  with  any  such  thing  in  the  records 
the  ancient  church. 

But  though  such  power  and  privi-  ^^^  j^ 
leges  were  granted  to  abbots,  yet  diZlto  toSj! 
neither  they  nor  their  monasteries  •"*"^'*^ 
were  as  yet  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bisho] 
For  by  the  ancient  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  di 
no  monastery  was  to  be  erected  in  any  place  wit 
out  the  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  w 
one  of  those  things  which  the  emperor  Marct 
proposed  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  at  1 
request  it  was  there  enacted  into  a  canon,  that : 
one  should  build  **  either  monastery  or  oratory  wit 
out  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  coo 
try  where  it  was  to  be  erected.  And  by  Justinisi 
law,"  the  bishop  was  to  make  a  sort  of  consecrati 
of  the  ground  before  they  went  to  building.  It 
further  provided  in  the  forementioned  canon,  ti 
all  monks  shall  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  d 
cese,  and  give  attendance  to  their  own  proper  dul 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  not  intermeddling  themseb 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  afi&Jrs,  exe 
upon  great  and  urgent  necessity,  and  that  by ; 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  diocese 
which  they  belonged.  But  I  have  already  had 
casion  to  speak  of  this  matter  more  fiilly  in  anotl 
place  :•  I  shall  therefore  here  only  observe  two 
three  mistakes  committed  by  some  modem  anth 
in  their  descants  upon  the  words  of  Bede,  which 
commonly  alleged  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  < 
place  Bede,"  speaking  of  the  isle  of  Huy,  and 
monastery  founded  there  by  Columba,  says,  1 
island  was  always  governed  by  a  presbyter  aU 
under  whose  power  the  whole  province,  and  the 
shops  also,  were  subjected  after  an  unusual  mam 
pursuant  to  the  example  of  the  first  founder,  i 
was  not  a  bishop,  but  only  a  presb3rter  and  a  mo 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo"  imluckily  mistakes  1 
island  for  Hibemia,  and  so  makes  all  the  bish 
of  Ireland  subject  to  one  abbot:  others  mistake 
province  for  all  Scotland,  and  so  make  the  n 
false  deduction  in  reference  to  that :  whereas  in  ti 
Bede  is  speaking  only  of  one  small  part  of  Scotb 
the  country  of  the  Northern  Picta,  who  were  < 
verted  by  Columba,  in  the  time  of  King  Bri^ 
who  gave  him  the  isle  of  Huy  to  build  a  monas 


»  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  23.       «*  Pallad.  Hist.  Laustac.  c  40. 
^  Castian.  Collat  2.  c.  16.   Vel  plagis  emeDdantur,  vel 
expulsione  purgantur. 
«•  Pallad.  Hist  Laus.  c.  6. 
^  SpoDdan.  an.  1349.  n.  2. 
■•  Prateol.  Blench.  Hvret.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 
•1  Historia  Flagellantium,  Paris.  1700. 8vo. 
«  Cave,  Hilt.  Liter,  vol  I.  p.  402. 
"Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  t.  4.  p.  230. 
••  Cave,  Hist  Liter,  vol  2.  p.  210. 
»  Chron.  Saxon,  an.  6&t 


"Cone.  Chalced.  can.  4.  'E^o^ev  fif\di»a  fnkw  ^iii> 
olKoiofittv,  fiijik  wviarav  fiovatrrripiov  h  i^jcri^ptov  < 
irapd  yvwfkr\v  rov  t^*  iroKiia^  iiriarKO'irov, 

"  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  1.  Novel  131.  c.  7. 

"  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 

"  Bed.  Hist.  lib. 3.  c.4.  Habere  autem  solet  ipsa  ii 
rectorem  semper  abbatem  presbyterum,  cujua  juri  eto 
provincia  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  ordine  inusitato  del 
esse  subject!,  juxta  exemplum  primi  doctoris  illius,  qui 
episcopus,  sed  presbyter  extitit  et  monachiis. 

"  Carol  a  S.  Paulo,  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  6.  p.  17a 
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n,  whence  that  province  of  the  Northern  Picta  be- 
ame  subject  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery :  but 
ihat  this  subjection  was  in  spirituals  Bede  says  not, 
t)ut  it  seems  to  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of 
lome  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops,  which  may 
rery  well  consist  with  their  superiority  in  spirituals, 
IS  the  learned  bishop  of  Worcester"  shows  at  large 
in  his  discourse  of  the  Culdees  among  his  antiquities 
of  the  British  church.  Another  passage  in  Bede, 
which  has  been  grossly  mistaken,  is  where  he 
ipeaks  of  the  council  of  Herudford,  anno  673.  In 
one  of  the  canons  of  this  council,  according  to  some 
corrupt  printed  copies  of  Bede,  there  is  this  decree. 
That  the  bishops*'  who  are  monks,  shall  not  wander 
&om  one  monastery  to  another  without  leave  of 
their  abbot,  but  continue  in  that  obedience  which 
they  promised  at  the  time  of  their  conversion.  But 
this  is  nothing  but  a  mere  mistake  of  the  first  editors 
of  Bede,  who  not  minding  the  abbreviations  of  the 
manuscript,  read  epUccpi  monachi,  instead  of  tjpn 
monaehi^  as  some  later  editions  rightly  have  it  So 
that  there  is  nothing  said  in  this  place  either  for 
the  exemption  of  monasteries,  or  in  derogation  of 
the  episcopal  power,  as  some  seem  wilfully  to  have 
mistaken.  Yet  I  deny  not  but  that  before  this  time 
there  might  be  some  monasteries  exempt  For  Ha- 
bertus  is  of  opinion,"  that  the  third  council  of  Aries, 
anno  455,  granted  an  exemption  to  Faustus,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  which  he  thinks  was 
the  first  that  was  ever  granted.  But  from  that  time 
the  bishops  of  Rome  took  occasion  to  exempt  mo- 
nasteries in  the  West,  as  other  patriarchs  did  in  the 
East,  whence  such  monasteries  by  the  later  Greeks 
are  called  patriarchal  monasteries,  as  being  exempt 
from  episcopal  visitations,  and  only  subject  to  par 
triarchal  jurisdiction. 

But  I  return  to  the  ancient  monks ; 
The  apiritiiai  es-  aud  haviufi:  civen  an  account  of  their 

eirlMS    of   monk*:    ,      ,.,  ^  ?  ,  ,  ,        ^ 

"^nJ?'*'**^  **■  ^>^>^y  exercises,  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
those  that  were  spirituaL  For  the 
improvement  of  the  spiritual  life  was  the  thing  ori- 
ginally aimed  at  by  men's  retiring  from  the  world. 
Here  they  thought  they  should  have  more  leisure 
and  better  opportunities  for  the  great  business  of 
repentance.    Upon  which  account  the  life  of  a  monk 


is,  by  St  Jerom**  and  others,  so  often  styled  the  life 
of  a  momner.  And  in  allusion  to  this,  the  isle  of 
Canobus  near  Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
lewdness,  was  upon  the  translation  and  settlement 
of  the  monks  of  Tabennesus  there,  called  Irmda 
3£eiance€B,  the  Isle  of  Repentance ;  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  St  Jerom,  who  speaks  of  its  changing 
its  name  upon  the  building  of  a  monastery  there :" 
and  so  both  Valesius  and  others  understand  it" 

To  their  extraordinary  repentance 
they  usually  joined  extraordinary  secondly,  K&'tmor^ 
fosting.  For  the  Egyptian  monks 
kept  every  day  a  fast  till  nine  o'clock,  that  is,  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays  and  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost,  or  other 
days  when  any  brother  came  to  visit  them.  For 
then  they  had  their  relaxations,  as  we  learn  from 
Cassian  and  St  Jerom.  The  fifty  days  of  Pentecost 
they  kept  always  festival  in  compliance  with  the 
public  rules  and  practice  of  the  catholic  chorch, 
whose  custom  was,  as  Tertullian  says,**  to  keep  all 
the  time  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  festival 
in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Therefore 
St  Jerom,"  speaking  of  th^ir  daily  fasts,  says.  They 
fasted  every  day  alike  throughout  the  year,  except 
in  Lent,  when  their  fasts  were  a  little  more  strict, 
that  is,  not  only  till  nine  o'clock,  but  till  evening; 
and  in  Pentecost,  when  they  turned  their  suppers 
into  dinners,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
church.  Cassian"  often  speaks  of  their  daily  fasts 
till  nine,  but  then  he  excepts  likewise  the  time  of 
Pentecost*"  for  the  same  reason  assigned  by  St  Je- 
rom; and  Saturdays  and  Sundays  also,'**  because 
both  these  days  were  always  festival  in  the  Eastern 
church,  being  days  of  solemn  assembly,  on  which 
they  received  the  eucharist  at  morning  service. 
Some  indeed  exercised  themselves  with  greater  aus- 
terities, fasting  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days  together : 
but  these  were  not  generally  approved.  St  Jerom  *" 
and  Cassian*"  both  express  themselves  against  such 
immoderate  fasts ;  and  Cassian  *"  particularly  notes 
it  as  a  wise  saying  of  Macarius,  the  famous  Egyp- 
tian, That  a  monk  should  so  fast  and  keep  under  his 
body,  as  if  he  were  to  live  a  hundred  years ;  but  so 
kill  and  mortify  the  affections  of  his  soul,  as  if  he 


*i  Bp.  Lloyd's  Historical  Account  of  Church  Govern- 
ment chap.  7.  p.  180. 

"  Bed.  Hist  lib.  4  c.  5.  Ut  episcopi  monachi  non  mi- 
grent  de  loco  in  locum,  hoc  est,  de  monasterio  in  monaste- 
rium,  nisi  per  dimissionem  proprii  abbatis,  sed  in  ea  per- 
maneant  obedientia,  quam  tempore  suae  conversionis  pro- 
mise runt. 

••  Habert.  Arcbierat.  p.  595. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.  Monachus  non  docentis, 
sed  plangentis  habet  officium. 

•*  Hieron.  Prolog,  in  ReguL  Pachomii.  In  monasterio 
Metances,  quod  de  Canobo  in  pcenitentiam  felici  nominis 
conversiune  mutatum  est,  &c.    Bibl.  Patr.  1. 15. 

■•  Vales.  Not  in  Sozomen.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 


^  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil  c.  3. 

"  Hiertm.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Jejunium  totius 
anni  iequale  est,  excepta  quadragesima,  in  qua  sola  conce- 
ditur  strictius  vivere.  A  Pentecoste  ccenie  mutantur  in 
prandia,  quo  et  traditioni  ecclesiasticae  satisfiat,  et  ventrem 
cibn  non  onerent  duplicato. 

"  Cassian.  Collat  2.  c.  25  et  26.  Collat.  19.  c.  16.  Collat. 
21.  c.  23. 

>«•  Ibid.  21.  c.  II  et  20.  »•>  Ibid.  3.  c.  I. 

'"^  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rusticum.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lsetam. 

>«  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

1^  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  41.  Ita,  inquit,  debere  monachum 
jejuniis  operam  dare,  ut  centum  annis  in  corpora  duratu- 
rum,  &c. 
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were  to  die  the  next  moment  By  which  it  appears, 
that  they  did  not  think  excessive  abstinence  of  any 
use,  but  rather  a  disservice  to  religion.  And  there- 
fore St  Austin  observes,  that  the  ancient  rules*** 
imposed  no  absolute  necessity  in  this  matter  upon 
them,  but  left  it  to  every  man's  power  and  every 
man's  will  to  hst  at  discretion ;  no  one  condemning 
others,  that  could  not  imitate  his  own  austerities, 
but  always  remembering  that  the  Scripture  had 
above  all  things  recommended  charity  to  men.  The 
Rule  of  Pachomius  was  said  to  be  given  him  by  an 
angel,  and  there  one  of  the  angel's  directions  to  him 
was,  that  he  should  permit  every  man  to  eat  and 
drink  and  labour  according  to  his  strength,***  and 
neither  forbid  them  to  £Eist  nor  to  eat  Accordingly 
Palladius  tells  us,*'  there  were  among  his  monks  in 
Tabennesus  some  that  eat  at  seven  o'clock,  others 
at  nine,  others  at  ten,  others  not  till  even ;  some 
after  two  days,  others  after  three,  four,  or  five  days : 
but  all  was  matter  of  choice,  not  compulsion. 

Their  fastings  were  accompanied  with 
TbinD7,  bti^oi^  extraordinary  and  firequent  retiuns 

DMtj  dcTociom. 

of  devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestine 
had  six  or  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  so  those 
in  Mesopotamia  and  other  parts  of  the  East  These 
were  morning  prayer  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
then  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  after 
that  the  eleventh  hour,  which  Cassian***  calls  the 
lueemaris  hora,  or  evening  prayer.  Besides  which 
they  had  their  constant  vi^,  or  nocturnal  meetings, 
of  which  Cassian  gives  a  particular  account  in  one 
whole  book*** of  lus  Institutions.  But  he  says  the 
monks  of  Egypt  were  not  tied  to  all  these  canonical 
hours,  but  only  met  twice  a  day  for  public  devotion, 
that  is,  in  their  nigjit  assemblies,  which  was  their 
morning  prayer;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  which  was 
their  evening  prayer :  but  then  the  whole  day  was 
spent  in  devotion  notwithstanding ;  for  in  their  pri- 
vate cells,*"  whilst  they  were  at  work,  they  were 
always  repeating  the  psalms  and  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  intermixing  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations continually  with  their  labour.  Which  Cas- 
sian prefers  before  the  observation  of  so  many  ca- 


nonical hours,  as  being  a  more  firee  and  vol 
oblaticm.  Some  observed  a  course  of  consU 
votion  without  intermission,  as  has  been  not 
fore*'*  concerning  the  monks  of  Constantinop 
those  of  Lisieux'*'  founded  by  Columbanu 
were  used  to  divide  themselves  into  several 
or  quires  to  succeed  and  relieve  one  another  i 
continued  stations.  And  Cassian  tells  us  tl 
first  monks'"  of  Egypt  were  used  to  observe 
perpetual  watch,  to  guard  themselves  agaii 
assaults  and  incursions  of  midnight  devils :  f 
durst  not  all  betake  themselves  to  sleep  at 
but  while  some  slept,  others  kept  watch  b^ 
and  exercised  themselves  in  singing  psalnii 
ing,  and  prayer.  Whence  we  may  infer,  that 
all  monks  then  did  not  observe  precisely  the 
ical  hours,  yet  they  were  no  less  constant  t 
devotions  than  those  that  did ;  and  their  inl 
ing  prayers  with  their  labour,  or  worshipp 
turns,  was  equivalent  to  so  many  canonical 
or  rather  did  exceed  it  St  Jerom  seems 
say***  that  the  Egyptian  monks  had  a  sermoi 
by  the  abbot  every  day  after  evening  pray 
thus  he  describes  their  devotions :  At  nine 
they  meet  together,  then  the  psalms  are  sui 
the  Scriptures  are  read;  and  prayers  being 
they  aU  sit  down,  and  the  father  begins  to  di 
to  them,  whom  they  hear  with  the  profoun 
lence  and  veneration.  His  words  make  a  d* 
pression  on  them,  their  eyes  overflow  wit! 
and  the  speaker's  commendation  is  the  wee 
his  hearers.  Yet  no  one's  grief  expresses  i 
any  indecent  strain;  but  when  he  comes 
course  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  future 
ness,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  tl 
may  observe,  how  each  of  them,  with  a  m 
sigh,  and  eyes  hft  up  to  heaven,  says  withi 
self.  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  ther 
I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !  This  was  the 
tinual  exercise  of  pubHc  devotion  every  day. 
private  vacancies  and  intervals  of  labour  w< 
spent  in  reading  and  prayer ;  for  they  daily 
some  portion  of  Scripture,  and  more  es] 


***  Aug.  de  Morib.  Ecclei.  CathoL  c.  33.  Inter  h»c  ne- 
mo urgetur  in  aspera,  que  ferre  non  potest ;  nulli  quod  re- 
cusat  imponitur;  nec.ideo  condemnatur  a  cstens,  quod  in 
eit  se  imitandifl  fatetur  invalidum,  &c. 

***  Pachom.  Reg.  apud  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  38. 

>•'  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  39. 

*"  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  In  bis  boris  etiam  evan- 
gelicus  ille  pater&milias  operarios  conduxit  in  vineam  suam. 
Ita  enim  et  ille  primo  mane  conduxisse  describitur,  quod 
tempus  designat  matutinam  nostram  solennitatem :  deinde 
tertia,  inde  sexta,  post  hsc  nona,  ad  extremum  undecima, 
in  qua  lucernaris  bora  signatur. 

»••  Ibid.  lib.  2. 

***  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Apud  illos  bnc  officia,  quae  Do- 
mino solvere  per  distinctiones  borarum  et  temporis  inter- 
valla  cum  admonitione  compulsoris  adigimur,  per  totum 
diei  spacium  jugiter  cum  operis  a^jectione  spontanea  cele- 


brantur. Quamobrem  exceptis  vespertinis  horii 

tumis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem 
solennitas  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica  celeb 
quibus  bora  tertia  sacree  communionis  obtentu  con% 

»»>  Chap.  2.  sect.  10. 

»»  Chap.  2.  sect.  13. 

"*  Cassian.  Collat  7.  c.  23.  Ita  daemonum  atroci 
sabatur,  et  frequentes  ac  visibiles  sentiebantur  aggr 
non  auderent  onmes  pariter  noctibus  obdormire,  s 
sim  aliis  degustantibus  somnum,  alii  vigilias  cel< 
psalmis  et  orationibus  seu  lectionibus  inhsprebant. 

M«  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Manent  i 
sejunctis  cellulis,  usque  ad  horam  nonam.  Post  h* 
nam  in  commune  concurritur,  psalmi  resonant,  S 
recitantur  ex  more.  Et  completis  orationibus,  ct 
residentibus,  medius  quem  patrem  vocant,  incipi 
tare,  &c. 
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made  it  their  meditation  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  St 
Jerom  observes  of  them  in  the  forementioned 
plaee:'"*  insomuch  that  many  of  them  became  so 
expert  and  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that 
they  oould  repeat  it  by  heart:  which  is  particularly 
noted  of  Hilarion  by  Sozomen  and  St  Jerom,"'  and 
of  Ammcmius,  Marcus  junior,  Eros,  Serapion,  Solo- 
moiif  and  some  others  by  Palladius."'  And  by  this 
means  they  were  qualified  to  entertain  their  souls 
with  spiritual  exercises,  singing  of  David's  Psalms, 
and  repeating  other  parts  of  Scripture,  even  at  their 
bodily  labours.  Which  practice  is  often  mentioned 
with  great  commendation  by  Palladius,"*  Cassian,"' 
and  St  Jerom,  who  takes  occasion  upon  this  account 
to  extol  the  quiet  retirement  of  Christ's  little  village 
of  Bethlehem  above  the  noisy  pomp  and  ambitious 
greatness  of  Rome,  where  so  much  time  was  spent 
in  seeing  and  being  seen,  in  receiving  visits  and 
paying  them,  in  praises  and  detractions,  things  dis- 
agreeable to  the  life  of  a  monk :  whereas,  at  Beth- 
lehem** there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  psalms : 
one  could  not  go  into  the  field,  but  he  should  hear 
the  ploughman  singing  his  hallelujahs,  the  sweating 
mower  solacing  himself  with  hymns,  and  the  vine- 
dresser tuning  David's  Psalms.  Thus  the  ancient 
monks  joined  their  bodily  and  spiritual  exercise  to- 
gether, and  made  their  common  labour  become  acts 
of  devotion  to  Grod.  Their  times  of  eating  and  re- 
freshment were  managed  after  the  same  manner. 
In  some  places  they  had  the  Scriptures  read  at 
table;  which,  Cassian  says,  was  first  brought  up*" 
in  the  monasteries  of  Cappadocia,  to  prevent  idle 
discourse  and  contentions :  but  in  Egypt  they  had 
no  need  of  that  remedy,  for  they  were  taught  to  eat 
their  meat  in  silence.  But  when  supper  was  ended, 
St  Jerom  ^  says,  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  so  return- 
ed to  their  cells.  St  Chrysostom  *"  also  takes  no- 
tice of  this,  and  recommends  it  to  secular  men,  as 
proper  for  their  imitation ;  reciting  the  hymn  which 
they  used,  which  is  in  these  words :  **  Blessed  God, 
that  hast  fed  me  from  my  youth,  that  givest  food 
unto  all  fiesh,  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness, 
that  we,  having  always  what  is  sufficient  for  us, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  glory,  honour,  and  power,  for  ever.  Amen. 
Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord ;  glory  be  to  thee,  0  Holy ; 


glory  be  to  thee,  0  King,  who  hast  given  us  food 
for  refreshment:  fill  our  hearts  with  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and 
not  be  ashamed,  when  thou  renderest  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  Thus  their  ordinary  re- 
freshments, that  is,  their  suppers,  (for  dinners,  he 
says,  they  had  none,)  were  sanctified  with  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer.  And  to  express  their  humility, 
and  avoid  all  contention  about  precedency  and 
greatness,  they  served  one  another  mutually  at  table, 
all  of  them  taking  their  weekly  turns :  whence  in 
Cassian'**  and  St  Jerom '**  they  are  called  hMth 
madarii^  week's-men,  from  their  weekly  service.  On 
the  Lord's  day  they  were  more  intent  upon  their 
devotions,  and  spent  it  wholly  upon  reading  and 
prayer.  For  no  other  emplo3nnent,  St  Jerom"*  says, 
was  ever  allowed  among  them  on  that  day.  Then 
every  one  received  the  ccmimunion,  unless  he  was 
under  some  censure  and  suspension  from  it  And 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  Saturdays  also,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Egyptian  monks  and  others  of 
the  East  to  communicate.  For  the  first  and  last  day 
of  the  week  were  so  appointed  by  Pachomius,  the 
father  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  to  be  communion 
days  among  them,  as  appears  from  his  Rule*^  in 
Sozomen  and  Palladius.  And  Cassian  frequently"* 
speaks  of  it  as  their  constant  practice.  Some  were 
more  strict,  and  let  no  day  pass  without  receiving 
the  eucharist :  Palladius  "*  8ays  the  Egyptian  monks 
under  Apollo  observed  this  rule  ;  for  Apollo  was 
used  to  instil  this  notion  into  his  disciples.  That  a 
monk,  if  he  had  opportunity,  ought  to  communicate 
every  day ;  and  accordingly  he  with  his  fraternity 
conmiunicated  every  day  at  nine,  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  was  the  time  of  their  so- 
lemn  assembly,  before  they  went  to  their  ordinary 
refreshment  Palladius'*'  mentions  one  instance 
more  of  their  devotion,  which  was  only  occasional, 
viz.  their  psalmody  at  the  reception  of  any  brethren : 
for  that,  it  seems,  was  the  first  entertainment  they 
gave  them,  to  conduct  them  with  singing  of  psalms 
to  their  habitation.  Which  has  no  relation  to  the 
processions  of  modem  ages,  but  seems  to  be  done  In 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  and  reception 
into  JerusalenL 
These  were  the  spuitual  exercises         utet  \%. 

-     ,  /  -  -._  or  Uwt  esdudtnf 

of  the  ancient  monks,  whose  life  was  >»«>iu  fr<»  ookw 


>**  Ibid.  Dominicii  diebus  oratioDi  tantum  et  lectionibui 
vmcaDt :  quod  quidem  et  omni  tempore  completis  opuiculiB 
fiBiciunt.    Quotidie  aliquid  de  ScriplurU  discitur. 

>»•  Soxom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  Hieron.  Vit  Hilarion.  c.  7. 

"'  Pallad.  Hilt  Lausiac.  c.  12,  21,  29, 83,  96. 

"•  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  39. 

iMCawian.  Instit  lib.  11.  c.  15. 

^  HieroD.  Ep.  18.  ad  Marcel.  In  Cbristi  villa  tuta  rua- 
ticitat  eft  Extra  psalmoi  silentium  est  Quocunque  te 
▼erterif,  arator  stivam  retineni  alleluia  decantat,  ludans 
messor  pialmis  se  advocat,  &c. 

^  Caifiaa.  Instit  lib.  4.  c.  17. 
s  2 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustocb.  c.  15.    NuUut  in  cibo 

itrepitus,  nemo  comedens  loquitur. Debinc  consuigunt 

pariter,  et  bymno  dicto  ad  praesepia  redeunt 

»  Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Mattb. 

n«  Cassian.  Instit  lib.  4.  c.  19. 

1*  Hieron.  Prolog,  ad  Reg.  Pacbom.  It  Ep.  22.  ad 
Eustocb.  c.  15. 

^^  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustocb.  c.  15.  Dominicis  diebus  orationi 
tantum  et  lectionibus  vacant 

^  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  38. 

»  Cassian.  CoUat  la  c.  15.  CoUat.  23.  c.  21. 

>»  Pallad.  HUt  Lausiac.  c.  52.  p.  965.      ■•  Ibid.  p.  961 
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a  life  of  repentance,  fasting,  and  de- 
votion, which,  joined  with  continual 
bodily  labour,  kept  them  always  virtuously  and 
honestly  employed :  and  their  laws  did  not  allow 
them  either  to  wander  about  as  mendicants,  or  to 
interest  themselves  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  offices, 
or  any  public  affairs  relating  to  church  or  state. 
There  are  three  canons  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
to  this  purpose.  One  indifferently"*  forbids  both 
clergymen  and  monks  to  take  to  farm  any  estate  or 
office,  or  involve  themselves  in  secular  affairs,  ex- 
cept they  be  unavoidably  required  by  the  law  to 
take  upon  them  the  guardianship  of  minors.  An- 
other"" obliges  monks  particularly  to  live  in  their 
retirement,  and  to  give  themselves  only  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  not  to  leave  tlieir  monasteries  to 
engage  themselves  either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
af&irs,  except  the  bishop  of  the  city  upon  some 
urgent  occasion  permit  them  so  to  do.  And  a 
third  canon"*  forbids  both  monks  and  clergy  to 
take  upon  them  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  ana- 
thematizing such  as  are  guilty,  and  do  not  return 
to  their  first  choice.  So  that  monks  were  wholly 
excluded  then  from  secular  offices :  and  though 
some  were  called  to  ecclesiastial  employments,  yet 
then  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  monastery,  and 
betake  themselves  wholly  to  a  clerical  life,  only  re- 
taining so  much  of  the  former  as  would  consist 
with  the  indispensable  duties  of  the  sacred  function. 
Of  these  cases  I  have  particularly  spoken  "*  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  But  of  monks  continuing  in 
their  cloisters,  and  taking  upon  them  at  the  same 
time  the  offices  of  the  church,  which  did  not  con- 
cern their  own  monastery,  we  have  scarce  any  in- 
stance in  ancient  history.  Pope  Pelagius,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Gratian,*"  would  not  permit  a  monk  to  be 
a  defensor,  though  that  was  but  a  low  office  in  the 
church ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  state  of  a 
monastic  life,  which  was  to  be  spent  in  retirement, 
prayer,  and  bodily  labour :  whereas  the  office  of  a 
defensor  was  wholly  taken  up  in  hearing  of  causes, 
and  other  acts  of  a  public  and  litigious  nature, 
which  were  things  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Till  a  monk  therefore  had  first  bid  adieu  to  his 
monastery,  he  was  not  to  be  promoted  to  any  such 
office  in  the  church. 

Much  less  were  they  then  permitted 
Nomoniuiincient-  to  cucroach  upou  thc  dutics,  or  rights 

It  encrMched  on  the  ••         .    .1  4*     1  11 

^*iSa£rSSS  "^  ^^    privileges,  of  the  secular  clergy. 
For  we  find  no  complaints  of  this  na- 
ture in  ancient  history,  as  too  frequently  in  after 
ages.    For  the  generality  of  monks  being  only  lay- 


men, and  refusing  any  other  subsistence  or  reveniMf 
but  what  arose  out  of  their  own  labour,  (as  I  haft  - 
fully  proved  before,)  they  could  have  no  temptatkn 
then  to  intermeddle  either  with  the  business  aoi  - 
duties,  or  the  maintenance  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy.  And  for  such  of  them  as  were  ordained 
presbyters  or  deacons,  they  were  either  only  to 
serve  their  own  monastery,  or  else  such  were  takn 
out  of  monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  theno^ 
forth  reckoned  among  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
church.  Valesius  indeed  is  willing  to  have  it 
thought  otherwise :  for  he  says,"*  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  very  usual  for  monhi 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  clergy ;  and  he  allega 
for  proof  the  example  of  Eusebius  Vercellensis  and 
the  church  of  St  Austin,  which  I  have  considered 
before,"^  and  showed  that  they  prove  no  more,  but 
that  some  bishops  and  their  clergy  took  up  a  way 
of  living  in  conmion,  in  imitation  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  is  nothing  to  monks  in  cloisters  introd- 
ing  themselves  into  parochial  cures.  The  only  in- 
stance that  looks  any  thing  this  way,  is  what  Soso- 
men"*  relates  of  the  church  built  by  Ruffinus,  the 
great  statesman  under  Arcadius,  at  a  place  calkd 
Quercus,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  where,  after 
he  had  built  his  church,  he  says,  he  placed  some 
monks  near  it,  whence  the  clergy  of  the  church 
were  supplied.  But  this  may  mean  no  more,  hot 
that  when  there  wanted  clergy  in  that  church,  they 
were  to  be  chosen  out  of  that  neighbouring  monas- 
tery, which  indeed  was  then  no  unusual  thing  in 
the  church :  but  that  monks  living  in  a  monasteiy 
should  perform  Divine  offices  in  other  churches  U- 
side  that  of  their  own  monastery,  is  not  agreeable 
to  ancient  rules  and  practice.  And  therefore  we 
meet  with  no  instances  of  that  kind,  nor  of  tithes 
being  received  by  monks,  unless  it  was  for  the  use 
of  the  poor ;  of  which  there  is  one  instance  in  Gas- 
sian,""  and  besides  that  I  do  not  remember  any 
other.  Their  way  of  living  upon  their  own  laboui 
made  them  not  solicitous  to  receive  any  thing  from 
other  men,  and  therefore  some  of  them  would  not 
receive  maintenance  from  their  own  parents,  as 
Cassian***  relates  of  Antony,  lest  they  should  seem 
to  live  upon  any  thing  that  was  not  the  work  of 
their  own  hands. 

Beside  all  this,  there  was  another 
reason  then  why  monks  could  not  or-     Not  lOkn^  at 
dinarily  attend  parochial  cures,  had  cHtMj^b«t«mfi^ 
they   been    otherwise    quaUfied    for 
them.    For  by  the  laws  of  their  first  institution,  in 
all  parts  of  the  East,  their  habitation  was  not'  to  be 


»i  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  3.  >»  Ibid.  can.  4. 

»»  Ibid.  c.  7.  >"  Chap.  2.  sect.  8. 

"*  Gratian.  Caus.  16.  Quaest.  1.  c.  20.  Omnimoda  est  11- 
lius  habitus  et  istius  officii  divenitas.  lUic  enim  quies, 
oratio,  labor  manuum  :  at  hie  causarum  cognitio,  conven- 
tionet,  actus,  publica  Htigia,  &c. 


^  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  17. 
»*'  See  chap.  2.  sect.  8. 

^  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  UXijviov  ik  fiovaxoifv  <rv»uKivi», 
o7  T^v  tKKXritriav  icX^pov  iirXijpovv. 
»  Cassian.  Collat.  21.  c.  2. 
'»  Ibid.  24.  c.  12. 
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'Jn  cities,  or  places  of  public  concourse,  but  in  de- 
\  and  private  retirements,  where  they  migtt  be 
qnestered  from  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  live  in 
gqpiet  and  soUtude,  as  their  name  seemed  to  imply. 
nUience  St  Jerom,  writing  to  Rusticus  the  monk, 
fnTeigfas  against  those  who  were  desirous'"  to  live 
in  cities,  which  was  contrary  to  that  singularity 
Ihey  made  profession  of.  And  giving  instructions 
to  Paulinus,  he  says,  If  you  desire  to  be  really,  what 
jOQ  are  in  name,  that  is,  a  solitary,  or  one  that  Hves 
alone,  what  have  you  to  do  in  cities,'"  which  are 
not  habitations  for  solitaries,  but  the  multitude? 
And  it  is  observed  both  by  him  and  Sozomen'"  of 
Antonios,  that  he  was  used  to  say.  The  wilderness 
was  as  natural  to  a  monk,  as  water  to  a  fish ;  and 
tiiierefore  a  monk  in  a  city  was  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, like  a  fish  upon  dry  land.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  monastic  life  in  the  first  design  was 
to  exclude  men  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  cities 
and  places  of  pubUc  concourse.  And  there  are  laws 
in  both  the  Codes  to  the  same  purpose.  Theodosius 
enacted,  that  all  that  made  profession  of  the  mo- 
nastic life,***  should  be  obliged  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  betake  themselves  to  the  wilderness  and 
deserts,  as  their  proper  habitation.  Baronius,  by 
mistake,  reckons'^  this  law  a  pimishment,  and  next 
to  a  persecution  of  the  monks :  but  Gothofred'^  and 
Mr.  Pagi'**  with  better  judgment  correct  his  error, 
and  observe  with  more  truth,  that  it  was  so  far  from 
being  a  punishment,  that  it  was  only  obhging  them 
to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  their  first  institu- 
tion. Leo  and  Anthemius,'"  and  after  them  Jus- 
tinian, made  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding 
the  Eastern  monks  to  appear  in  cities ;  but  if  they 
had  any  business  of  concern  to  be  transacted  there, 
they  should  do  it  by  their  apocrisiarii  or  responsales, 
that  is,  their  proctors  or  syndics,  which  every  mo- 
nastery was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

g^^  „  Not  but  that  in  some  extraordinary 

uJT^lL'SEiuSd  cases  they  took  liberty  to  dispense 
•*•  with  this  rule,  when  a  just  occasion 

required  their  appearance.  As  in  times  of  common 
danger  to  the  faith,  or  great  persecutions,  or  when 
it  seemed  necessary  for  them  to  interpose  with  the 
magistrate,  and  intercede  for  criminals  in  special 
cases.  Thus  St  Jerom'**  observes  of  Antonius, 
that  he  came  to  Alexandria  at  the  request  of  Atha- 
nasius,  to  give  testimony  and  countenance  to  the 
catholic  faith,  and  to  confute  the  Arian  heresy. 
Theodoret  makes  the  like  observation'**  upon  the 
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behaviour  of  Aphraates  and  Julian,  two  Syrian 
monks,  who  left  their  cells  in  the  desert  to  live  in 
Antioch,  when  their  presence  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  support  the  catholic  doctrine  and  its  pro- 
fessors in  the  time  of  the  Arian  persecution  under 
Valens.  And  of  Aphraates  he  tells  this  remarkable 
story :  that  Valens  once  observing  him  to  pass  the 
streets  in  haste,  though  he  was  an  old  man,  asked 
him.  Whither  he  was  going  with  so  much  speed  ? 
To  whom  he  repHed,  I  am  going,  sir,  to  pray  for 
your  empire.  But,  said  Valens,  it  would  more  have 
become  you  to  do  that  at  home  in  your  retirement, 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  solitary  life.  Yes, 
sir,  said  Aphraates,  you  say  very  true,  I  ought  so  to 
do,  and  I  always  did  so,  as  long  as  my  Savioui^s 
sheep  were  in  peace :  but  now  that  they  are  dis- 
quieted and  brought  into  great  danger,  very  neces* 
sity  compels  me  to  take  another  course  for  their 
safety,  that  they  may  not  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.  Were  I  a  virgin,  confined  to  a  single  room» 
it  would  not  become  me  to  sit  still,  when  I  saw  my 
father's  house  on  fire,  but  to  run  abroad,  fetch  water, 
and  extinguish  the  flame.  Now,  this  is  our  case. 
You,  sir,  have  set  fire  to  the  house  of  our  common 
Father,  and  we  have  left  our  cells  with  no  small 
concern,  and  are  come  abroad  to  put  it  out  Thus 
bravely  did  Aphraates  answer  Valens,  and  apolo- 
gize for  his  appearing  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
common  danger,  when  Valens  himself  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  Nor  was  it  only  in  defence  of  religion 
they  thus,  made  a  pubUc  appearance,  but  sometimes 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  come  and  intercede 
with  the  emperors  and  judges  for  condemned  cri- 
minals. As  Sozomen  '*'  observes  of  Antonius,  that 
he  was  frequently  compelled  by  the  complaints  and 
lamentations  of  the  distressed,  to  come  and  inter- 
pose his  g^ood  offices  with  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates for  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  re- 
turned to  the  wilderness  again.  The  reader  may 
find  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  one 
of  St  Chrysostom's  homilies'"  to  the  people  of  An- 
tioch, where  he  relates  how  the  city  was  delivered 
from  imminent  ruin  (being  under  the  displeasure  of 
Theodosius  for  having  demolished  the  imperial  sta- 
tues, and  conmutting  other  crimes  of  a  high  nature) 
by  the  intercession  of  the  neighbouring  monks,  who 
left  their  tabernacles  and  caves  in  the  mountains, 
and  came  into  the  city,  (when  other  philosopher 
for  fear  were  fled  out  of  it,)  and  interceding  with  the 
judges,  prevailed  with  them  to  spare  the  criminals ; 


■^*  HieroD.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Quid  desideramus  urbium 
frequentiam,  qui  de  linguiaritate  ceDsemilr  ? 

i^  Ep.  13.  ad  Paulin.  Si  cupis  esse  quod  diceris,  id  est 
solus  :  quid  facis  in  urbibus,  qua)  utique  noa  sunt  solorum 
babitacula,  sed  multorum  ? 

!«•  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  13. 

»•«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  3.  de  Monachis.  Leg.  1.  Qui- 
cunque  sub  professione  monacbi  reperiuntur,  deserta  loca  et 
Ta»tas  Bolitudines  sequi  atque  habitare  jubeantur. 


»»  Baron,  an.  390.  n.  48. 

»«  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  3.  Leg.  1. 
"'  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  390.  n.  10. 
>«  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  29.     It 
Novel.  123.  c.  42. 
»«  Hieron.  Ep.  33.  ad  Castnic.  ♦ 

>«•  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  26  et  27. 
»'  So2om.  lib.  I.e.  13. 
>*«  Chrys.  Horn.  17.  ad  Pop.  AnUoch.  p.  2l5. 
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telling  them,  that  the  images  of  the  emperor  might 
easily  be  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty,  and  be 
set  up  again ;  but  if  they  slew  the  images  of  God,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  them  up  again,  since 
it  was  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  join  body  and  soul 
together :  and  if  they  would  not  hearken  to  their 
intercession,  they  should  execute  them  too ;  for  if  it 
must  be  so,  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  them. 
After  this  manner  they  were  used  to  intercede  with 
the  judges  for  criminals  in  some  such  special  cases 
as  this  before  us.  And  they  commonly  did  it  with 
such  prevalency,  that  they  seldom  failed  in  their 
petition,  the  magistracy  expressing  a  particular 
reverence  to  them  upon  such  occasions.  But  after- 
ward this  thing  grew  into  abuse,  and  they  would 
not  be  content  to  petition,  but  would  sometimes 
come  in  great  bodies  or  troops,  per  drungosy  and  by 
force  deliver  criminals,  after  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  passed  upon  them.  To  repress  which  tu- 
multuous way  of  proceeding,  Arcadius  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  publish  a  law"*  strictly  forbidding 
both  the  monks  and  clergy  to  attempt  any  such 
thing,  and  commanding  all  bishops  to  prosecute  the 
authors  of  such  disorders,  if  any  monks  happened 
to  be  so  engaged  in  their  districts,  under  pain  of  his 
royal  displeasure. 

There  remains  but  one  inquiry  more 
whrthw  mmAM  to  bc  madc  concerning  this  order  of 

might  betake  them- 

•dm  fo  •  Moour  men,  which  is,  whether  such  as  made 

life  again. 

profession  of  the  monastic  life,  were 
afterward  at  liberty  to  alter  theur  state  as  they 
thought  convenient,  and  turn  seculars  again  P  To 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  were  under  no 
public  vow  to  the  contrary :  many  men  embraced 
the  life,  who  never  intended  to  continue  all  their 
days  in  it  Julian  himself  was  once  in  the  monastic 
habit,  to  please  his  cousin  Constantius,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  inclination  toward  the  philosophy  of 
the  Gentiles.  Socrates  says  of  him,  that  he  assum- 
ed**^ the  tonsure,  and  feigned  the  life  of  a  monk  in 
public,  whilst  he  privately  resorted  to  the  lectures  of 
Libanius  the  sophist  And  Orosius  observes  the 
same  ^  of  Constans  the  son  of  Constantine,  who 
usurped  the  empire  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Hono- 
rius,  that  he  was  first  a  monk  before  his  father  made 
him  Caesar,  and  sent  him  into  Spain  to  promote  his 
interest  there.  These  men  had  no  need  of  the  pope's 
dispensation  to  set  them  at  liberty  from  their  vow; 
for  it  does  not  appear  they  were  ever  under  any  such 
obligation.    Monasteries  were  ancientiy  schools  of 


learning,  and  places  of  pious  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  youth :  which,  though  Bellarmine  ***  thinki 
fit  to  deny  it,  is  evidentiy  proved  from  St  Chrysot- 
tom's  third  book"'  against  the  defamers  of  the  mo- 
nastic life,  which  is  chiefly  spent  in  advising  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  monasterieib 
as  the  safest  places  of  good  education ;  not  with  a 
design  to  oblige  them  always  to  continue  in  the 
monastic  life,  but  only  to  train  them  up  and  settle 
them  securely  in  the  ways  of  virtue.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  it  is  observed  by  Palladius,  that  the 
monks  of  Mount  Nitria"*  had  a  xenodocMum  or  hos- 
pital, where,  for  a  week,  they  entertained  any  one 
that  came  to  them,  without  working;  if  he  con* 
tinned  longer,  they  set  him  either  to  work  at  some 
bodily  labour,  or  to  study:  and  so  employed  he 
might  continue  a  year,  or  two  or  three,  among  them, 
till  he  saw  his  own  time  to  depart  from  them.  This 
Palladius  "*  calls  danimt  ypafucj^,  the  exercise  of  let- 
ters, in  opposition  to  that  of  bodily  labour.  So  that 
men  might  enter  a  monastery  for  the  sake  of  study, 
and  leave  it  again  when  they  pleased,  if  they  laid 
upon  themselves  no  further  obligation.  And  they 
who  tied  up  themselves  stricter,  and  entered  the 
monastic  life  with  a  design  to  continue  in  it,  were 
never  under  any  vow,  unless  a  private  resolution 
might  be  esteemed  such,  which  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure,  especially  if  any  unforeseen  case  or  acci- 
dent seemed  to  require  a  change  in  their  way  of 
living.  As  Cassian"*  tells  of  one  in  Eg3rpt,  who 
despairing  to  obtain  the  gift  of  continency,  wai 
preparing  to  enter  into  a  married  state,  and  return 
to  a  secidar  life  again.  The  Rule  of  Pachomius,  hy 
which  the  Egyptian  monks  were  governed,  has  no- 
thing of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor  any  punish- 
ment for  such  as  deserted  their  station  afterward: 
and  there  was  one  piece  of  discipline  among  the 
Egyptians,  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  they  were  under  no 
solemn  vow ;  for  one  of  their  punishments  was  ex- 
pulsion out  of  the  monastery,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  a  vow  of  continuing  in  a  monastery  for  ever. 
So  that  at  first  the  monastic  life  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  free  choice,  not  only  at  men's  first  entrance, 
but  in  their  progress  and  continuance  also ;  and  men 
might  quit  it  without  any  other  punishment,  un- 
less it  were  a  note  of  inconstancy  fixed  upon  them. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  monks        g,^  ^ 
who  betook  themselves  to  a  married  JSSSSfSiSS 
state,  were  not  ancientiy  obliged  by  ^' 


"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  40.  de  PcBnit.  Leg.  16.  Addictoi 
fuppUcio,  nulli  clericoram  vel  monachonim,  eorum  etiam 
quos  ccBQobitas  vocant,  per  vim  atque  usurpationem  vin- 
dicare  liceat  ac  tenere,  &o. 

*^  Socrat  lib.  3.  c.  1.  '£v  XP^^  Kiip&fitvott  r6v  rStv 
iaova\Stv\i'rtKplviTo  fitov,  , 

***  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  40.  Gonstantinus  Constantem  fili. 

um  8uum,  proh  dolor,  ex  monacbo  Cetarem  fiictum in 

Hispaniai  misit 


iM  Bellarm.  de  Monachii,  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

^  Cbrysott.  advert.  Vituperatores  Yit»  Monait.  lib.  3. 
t  4.  p.  499. 

w  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  6. 

"•  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  14. 

^*  Cassiao.  Collat.  2.  c.  13.  Ut  quia  monachot  esse  non 
posset,  nee  refrsenare  stimulos  carnis,  et  impugn  at  ionis  re- 
media  consequi  prasvaleret,  uxorem  duceret,  ac  relicto  mo- 
nasterio  reverteretur  ad  snculum. 
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w  to  dissolve  tlieir  marriage,  and  put  away 
nves,  under  pretence  of  any  preceding  obligar 
according  to  the  new  rules  of  the  council  of 
^  which  pronounces  such  marriages  null  and 
[n  St  Austin's  time  some  virgins  and  widows 
imder  the  obligation  of  a  vow ;  yet  if  they 
d  after  that,  he  says,  they  were  not  to  be  se- 
d*"  from  their  husbands  as  adulteresses :  for 
narriage  was  true  marriage,  and  not  adultery, 
le  falsely  argued.    He  says.  They  offended 

in  breaking  their  vow,  but  yet  their  mar- 
V9M  vaUd ;  and  in  that  case  to  separate  them 
heir  husbands,  was  only  to  make  their  hus- 

adulterers  in  marrying  others  while  their 
were  Uving.  By  parity  of  reason,  then,  the 
ige  of  monks  must  be  esteemed  valid  also, 
tupposing  them  under  an  equal  obligation, 
pon  this  account  we  find  no  instances  of  dis- 
T  marriage  in  such  cases  left  upon  record  in 
t  history. 

^  Yet  in   process   of  time,  because 

^yi«  monks  were  presumed  to  be  under 
dcMttcn.  ^^g  private  obligation  by  assmning 
ay  of  living,  some  punishments  were  thought 
proper  to  be  injQicted  on  such  as  relinquished 
tation  and  returned  to  a  secular  life  again. 
I  first  council  of  Orleans,  a  monk  that  had 
1  himself  in  a  monastery,**  if  he  afterwards 
d  a  wife,  was  for  ever  after  incapable  of 
rders,  but  no  other  censure  is  passed  upon 
>t  Austin  was  for  inflicting  the  same  punish- 
>n  such  as  left  their  monastery  without  their 
ishop's  leave,  as  appears  firom  his  letter  to 
as,'**  bishop  of  Carthage,  upon  that  subject 
vil  law  likewise  excludes  deserters  from  the 
ge  of  ordination :  for  by  a  law  of  Honorius,"* 
ere  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  curiae  or  civil 
»f  the  city,  there  to  serve  all  their  hves ;  by 
means  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  any 
in  the  church,  because  curial  and  clerical 
were  inconsistent  with  one  another,  as  has 
bowed  at  large  **  in  another  place.   Justinian 

another  punishment,  that  if  they  were  pos- 
of  any  substance,  it  should  all  be  forfeited  to 
Duastery  '•'  which  they  deserted,  while  they 
lives  should  be  obliged  to  serve  personally 


among  the  officials  of  the  judge  of  the  province 
where  they  hved.  For  by  this  time  monasteries  be- 
gan to  have  estates  and  possessions  in  some  places, 
diough  the  most  exact  rules  of  the  Egyptian  monks 
were  against  it  The  censures  of  the  church  were 
likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks  in  the  fifth 
century.  Spalatensis  ***  thinks  the  first  council  that 
ever  decreed  excommunication  against  them,  was 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo**  under  Honorius, 
anno  633.  But  did  not  advert  to  a  former  canon 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,made  near  two  hundred 
years  before,  which  decreed,  that  neither  virgins 
consecrated  to  GKxi,  nor  monks,"*  should  marry; 
and  such  as  did  so,  should  be  excommunicated: 
only  the  bishop  of  the  place  might  moderate  the 
censure.  That  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  that  canon, 
which  is  by  some  mistaken,  he  might  shorten  the 
term  of  their  penance  at  his  discretion ;  which  was 
the  only  way  of  granting  indulgences  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  And  fr^m  hence  again  it  appears, 
that  when  it  was  thought  a  crime  for  a  monk  to 
marry,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  a  nullity  when 
done,  or  presume  to  void  it  upon  that  score,  but 
only  oblige  him  to  do  penance  for  such  a  term  as 
the  bishop  should  think  fit  to  impose  upon  him. 
And  I  suppose  the  canons  of  St  Basil,*"  and  the 
council  of  Trullo,*"  which  speak  of  a  penance  of 
seven  years  or  more,  are  to  be  understood  with  this 
limitation. 

I  have  now  put  together  all  that  I  could  think 
material  to  be  said  upon  this  subject  of  the  monastic 
life :  and  some  perhaps  will  think  I  have  said  too 
much,  and  others  too  little  upon  it :  but  I  content 
myself  to  have  said  so  much  as  seemed  necessary 
to  my  own  design,  which  was  to  give  an  account  of 
ancient  customs,  and  explain  several  laws  and  rules 
of  the  church.  They  whose  curiosity  leads  them 
further,  may  easily  have  recourse  to  Cassian's  In- 
stitutions and  Collations,  and  Pa.lladius's  Historia 
Lausiaca,  and  Theodoref  s  Philotheus  or  Religious 
History,  books  written  particularly  upon  this  subject 
by  professed  admirers  of  the  monastic  life.  My 
method  now  leads  me  to  say  something  briefly  of 
the  virgins  and  widows,  that  were  also  reckoned 
among  the  ascetics  of  the  church. 


nc.  Trident.  Sess.  2i.  can.  9. 
ig.  de  Bono  Viduitat  c.  10.    Qui  dicunt  talium  nup- 
a  esse  nuptias,  ted  potiut  adulteria,  non  mihi  viden- 
I  acute  ac  diligenter  contiderare  quid  dicant.     Fallit 
ppe  similitudo  veritatis,  &c. 

DC.  Aurel.  1.  c.  21.    Monacbua  in  monatterio  con- 
si  pellici  postea  vei  uxori  fuerit  sociatus,  tanta  prao- 
onis  reus,  nunquam  ecclesiastici  gradus   officium  ' 
r. 

ig.  Ep.  76.  ad  AureL    Ordini  clericorum  fit  indig- 
injuria,  si  desertores  monasteriorum  ad  militiam 
us  eligantur,  &c. 


1*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  39.  Si  qui  professum 
sacrsB  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continuo  sibi  eum  curia 
yindicet,  &c. 

i«  Book  IV.  cbap.  4.  sect.  4 

^^  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  6.  Si  relinquens  monasterium,  ad 
quandam  venial  militiam,  aut  ad  aliam  vits  figuram :  sub- 
stantia ejus  in  monasterio  remanente,  ipse  inter  officiales 
clarissimi  provincisBJudicisstatuetur,  &c.  It.  Cod.  lib.  1. 
Tit.  a  Leg.  56. 

>«  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  n.  48. 

!•  Cone.  Tolet.  4  c.  55.  ***  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  16. 

>'*  Basil,  can.  60.  ^  Cone.  TrulL  c.  44. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CASE  AND   STATE  OP  TIRGINS   AND  WIDOWS 
IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

As  I  have  showed  before  that  there 
ortbTdktbietioo  were  ascetics  in  the  church  long  be- 
fore  there  were  any  monks;  so  it 
must  here  be  noted,  that  there  were 
virgins  who  made  public  and  open  profession  of 
virginity,  before  the  monastic  life  or  name  was 
known  in  the  world.  This  appears  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  who  speak  of  virgins 
dedicating  themselves  to  Christ  before  there  were 
any  monasteries  to  receive  them.  These  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
virgins  by  the  writers  of  the  following  ages,  Sozo- 
men*  and  others,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  after  monasteries  be- 
gan to  multiply  in  the  world.  The  ecclesiastical 
virgins  were  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matrieula  of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  catalogue 
of  ecclesiastics,  as  we  learn  from  Socrates,'  who 
speaks  of  them  under  that  title :  and  hence  they 
were  sometimes  called  canonic€B,  canonical  virgins, 
from  their  being  registered  in  the  canon  or  books 
of  the  church.  They  differed  from  the  monastic 
virgins  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  privately  in 
their  fathers'  houses,  and  had  their  maintenance 
from  their  fathers,  or  in  cases  of  necessity  from  the 
church;  but  the  other  lived  in  communities  and 
upon  their  own  labour,  as  we  learn  from  the  third 
council  of  Carthage'  and  the  writings  of  St  Austin.* 
Spalatensis  long  ago  observed  this  difierence,*  and 
it  is  since  acknowledged  by  Albaspinseus,'  Valesius,' 
Cotelerius,'  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
church.  So  that  it  is  now  out  of  dispute,  that  as 
the  ascetics  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  were 
not  monks,  so  neither  were  the  sacred  virgins  of  the 
church  monastical  virgins,  or  nuns  confined  to  a 
cloister,  as  in  after  ages. 

8«ct.s.  If  it  be  inquired  how  these  were 

Whether  thej  .  .   ,      •,  ^  i  .       .  t 

were  under  any  pro-  oistingmshed  from  othcr  virgius,  that 


»of 

rifniimtj. 


were  merely  secular;  I  conceive  it 
was  by  Some  sort  of  profession  of  their 
intention  to  continue  in  that  state  all  their 
but  whether  that  was  a  solemn  vow,  or  a  simpl 
fession,  is  not  agreed  among  learned  writers, 
learned  editor'  of  St  Cyprian  reckons  they 
under  no  obligation  of  any  formal  vow  in  the  ; 
Cyprian,  but  yet  were  some  way  bound  by  tl 
solution  and  purpose  of  their  own  mind,  an 
pubhc  profession  of  virginity :  and  in  this  he 
to  speak  not  only  the  common  sense  of  prot4 
writers,  but  the  sense  of  that  ancient  author,' 
says.  They  dedicated  themselves  to  Christ,  3 
as  that  if  either  they  would  not  or  could  noi 
severe,  it  was  better  for  them  to  marry  than  to 
or  to  be  cast  into  fire  for  their  ofiences,  as  his 
may  hterally  be  translated.  From  whence  it 
be  collected,  that  then  the  profession  of  vir, 
was  not  so  strict,  as  to  make  marrying  afl 
thought  a  crime  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censi 
But  in  the  following  ages  the  cen-  3^ 
sures  of  the  church  were  inflicted  on  uaS?tot£ 
them.  The  council  of  Ancyra"  de-  iLS^* 
termined  universally  against  all  such  ****** 
as,  having  professed  virginity,  afterward 
against  their  profession,  that  they  should  b< 
jected  to  the  same  term  of  penance  as  digamist 
used  to  be ;  that  is,  a  year  or  two,  as  we  learn 
one  of  the  canons  of  St  BasiL"  The  coui 
Chalcedon  "  orders  them  to  be  excommunics 
they  married,  but  leaves  the  term  of  their  pe 
to  the  bishop's  discretion.  The  council  of  V; 
in  France  is  still  more  severe,  forbidding"  th 
be  immediately  admitted  to  penance ;  and 
they  were  admitted,  unless  they  made  full  an 
sonable  satisfaction  to  God,  their  restorad 
communion  was  still  to  be  deferred.  Now 
these  canons,  to  mention  no  more,  it  evident 
pears,  that  in  the  following  ages  next  after  th 
of  Cyprian,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen 
the  censures  of  the  church  were  severer  a 
the  marriage  of  professed  virgins  than  they  w( 
fore  :  and  they  seem  to  have  risen  in  proport 
the  esteem  and  value  which  men  began  to  se 
celibacy  and  the  monastic  life. 


*  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  23.  Hap^ivoi  kKK\%]viaviKat, 

*  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  Td«  irap^ivov^  tAs  dvaytypafifii' 

'  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  33.  Ut  virgines  sacra,  si  pareu- 
tibus,  a  quibus  cuttodiebantur,  privatae  fuerint,  episcopi 
providentia  vel  presbyteri,  bI  episcopus  absens  est,  in  mo- 
nasterio  Tii^inum  gravioribus  fcBininis  commendentur,  &c. 

*  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  c.  31.  Lanificio  corpus  exer- 
cent,  atque  sustentant,  vettesque  ipsas  fratribus  tradunt,  ab 
iis  invicem  quod  yictui  opus  est  resumentes. 

*  Spaiat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  n.  25. 

*  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  13. 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  23. 

*  CotelcT.  Not  in  Constitut  Apost  lib.  a  c.  IZ, 

Fell,  Not  in  Cypr.  £p.  4.  Ajiimi  proposito  et  publica 


TJrginitatis  professione,  non  voto  astrictae. 

>«  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  al.  4.  ad  Pompon.  Si  ex  fide  se 
dicaverunt,  pudice  et  caste  sine  ulla  fabula  persevere 
fortes  et  stabiles  prsmium  virginitatis  expectent  S 
perseverare  nolunt,  vel  non  possunt;  melius  est  i 
quam  in  ignem  delictis  suis  cadant. 

"  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  19.  "Oo-oi  irap^tvlav  l-royyi 
voit  d3'cToD(rt  rriv  iirayytXiaVy  t6v  tStv  diydfimv  Z 
irXfjpovTuKrav. 

"  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  e.  4.  "  Cone.  Chaleed. « 

^*  Cone.  Valentin,  can.  2.  De  puellis,  quae  se  De 
runt,  si  ad  terrenas  nuptias  sponte  transierint,  id  cut 
dum  esse  decrevimus,  ut  poenitentia  his  non  statim 
et  cum  data  fuerit,  nisi  plena  satisfecerint  Deo,  in  q 
ratio  poposcerit,  earundem  communio  differatur. 
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?•*     9ttL  4.  ^®^  ^®  things  are  very  observable 

ya  y  y^y  •^  amidst  all  the  severity  and  rigour  of 
pMr  imimtvA  auiL  ^^gg  jjggg .  gygj;^  ^jg^f  there  nevcr  was 

Itty  church  decree  for  rescinding,  or  pronouncing 
imSl^  such  marriages.  The  emperor  Jovian,  indeed, 
im  Soiomen  relates,"  made  it  a  capital  crime  by  law 
Ar  any  one  to  commit  a  rape  upon  a  devoted  virgin, 
4r  flo  much  as  to  solicit  her  to  forsake  her  present 
«late  of  life,  and  forego  her  resolution  and  purpose : 
"vfakh  law  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes."  But 
liken,  as  Valesius  himself  rightly  observes,  this  law 
*va8  only  made  against  ravishers,  and  such  as  soli- 
cited those  virgins  to  marry  against  their  own  will : 
ftnt  if  a  virgin  did  voluntarily  quit  her  purpose  and 
■lation,  and  then  marry  after  that,  there  was  no- 
tting  in  this  law*^  to  prohibit  her,  much  less  to 
^anish  her  for  so  doing.  And  for  the  laws  of  the 
eburch,  though  they  appointed  a  spiritual  punish- 
ment, yet  they  did  not  cancel  or  disannul  the  act,' 
imt  confirmed  and  ratified  such  marriages,  though 
done  against  the  rules  then  prevailing  in  the  church. 
Of  which  the  testimony  of  St.  Austin,"  alleged  be- 
Bxre  in  the  last  chapter,  sect  23,  is  abundant  proof: 
Kiot  to  mention  the  silence  of  all  ancient  laws  in  the 
ease,  which  speak  of  no  other  punishment  beside 
excommunication,  and  penance  as  the  consequent 
ai  that,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  church  again.  Epiphanius"  is  very  express 
fend  particular  in  the  case,  that  if  any  professing 
virginity  fell  from  their  state  by  fornication,  they 
had  better  marry  publicly  according  to  the  laws, 
Knd  then  submit  themselves  to  a  course  of  penance. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  communion  of  the  church 
again,  rather  than  live  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
secret  darts  of  the  devil.  Which,  I  think,  he  would 
not  have  said,  had  it  then  been  the  custom  of  the 
rimrch  to  disannul  the  marriages  of  professed  vir- 
fgmst  under  pretence  of  any  preceding  vow  or  obli- 
gation. 

The  other  thing  proper  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  case,  is,  that  by  the 
imperial  laws  great  liberty  and  in- 
dulgence was  granted  to  all  virgins 
Ihat  were  consecrated  before  the  age  of  forty.  For 
though  some  canons**  allowed  them  to  be  conse- 
crated at  twenty-five,  and  others'*  at  sixteen  or 


Sect.  6. 
r  mnted 
J  tawt  to 
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seventeen,  which  were  reckoned  to  be  years  of  dis- 
cretion J  yet  time  quickly  showed,  that  neither  of 
those  terms  were  so  conveniently  fi^ed  as  they 
might  be :  and  therefore  other  canons  required  vir- 
gins to  be  forty  years  old"  before  they  were  veiled, 
as  may  be  seen  particularly  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  councils  of  Agde  and  Saragossa.  And  the 
imperial  laws  not  only  required  that  age  in  conse- 
crated virgins,  but  further  decreed.  That  if  any  virgin 
was  veiled  before  that  age,  either  by  the  violence 
or  hatred  of  her  parents,  (which  was  a  case  that 
often  happened,)  she  should  have  Hberty  to  marry : 
as  appears  fipom  the  Novel  of  Leo  and  Majorian" 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  says, 
That  no  virgin  in  such  circumstances  should  be 
judged  sacrilegious,  who  by  her  honest  marriage 
declared,  that  either  she  never  intended  to  take  upon 
her  any  such  vow,  or  at  least  was  not  able  to  fulfil 
it :  forasmuch  as  the  doctrine  an^  institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  declared,  that  it  is  better  for 
a  virgin  to  marry,  than  to  bum,  and  forfeit  her 
virtue  by  leading  an  imchaste  hfe,  after  she  has 
made  profession  of  virginity.  Now,  if  these  two 
things  be  rightly  considered,  first,  that  the  conse-. 
cration  of  a  virgin  was  not  to  be  reputed  vaUd,  till 
she  was  forty  years  of  age :  and,  secondly,*  that  if 
she  married  after  her  consecration  at  that  age,  yet 
her  marriage  was  then  reputed  valid,  and  never  dis- 
annulled ;  there  will  appear  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter :  for 
which  reason  I  have  spoken  distinctly  of  this  pro- 
fession of  virgins,  both  to  explain  the  nature  of 
their  vow,  and  show  the  measures  of  its  obUgation. 

As  to  their  consecration  itself,  it  g^^^ 
had  some  things  very  peculiar  in  it.  fc2!"*Sd**^ilS 
For  it  was  usually  performed  pubUcly  «' «>^-««»^ 
in  the  church,  and  that  with  some  solemnity,  by 
the  bishop  himself,  or  at  least  some  presbyter  par- 
ticularly deputed  by  the  bishop  for  that  purpose. 
For  by  the  ancient  canons,  this  act  among  others 
was  reserved  to  the  office  of  the  supreme  minister 
of  the  church,  and  therefore  a  presbyter  without 
his  commission  or  leave  was  not  to  intermeddle  in 
it.  The  sixth  canon  in  the  African  Code**  seems 
universally  to  prohibit  presbyters  these  three  things, 


•*  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

**  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  5.  Si  quia  non  dicam 
rapere,  sed  attentare  taatum  jungendi  causa  matrimonii  sa- 
eratiwimas  virgines  ausui  fiierit,  capitali  poena  feriatur. 
Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  25.  de  Raptu  Sanctimonialium, 
Leg.  2. 

^  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Lex  Joviani  ad- 
versus  raptores  virginum  lata  est ;  sed  si  sanctimonialis  re- 
licto  proposito  postea  nubere  Toluisset,  non  prohibebatur 
hac  lege. 

»  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduit.  c.  8,  9,  10. 

>•  Epiphan.  Haer.  61.  Apostolic. 

»  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  4.      '*  Basil.  £p.  Canon,  c.  18. 


°  Cone.  Agathen.  can.  19.  Sanctimoniales,  quantum- 
libet  vita  earum  et  mores  probati  sint,  ante  annum  setatis 
suae  quadragesimum  non  velentur.  Cone.  Ceesaraugust. 
can.  8.  Non  velandas  esse  virgines,  quae  se  Deo  voverunt, 
nisi  quadraginta  annorum  probata  aetate,  &c. 

"  Leo  et  Majorian,  Novel.  8.  Neque  enim  sacrilega  ju- 
dicanda  est,  quae  se  hoc  ante  noluisse,  aut  certe  non  posse 
eomplere  adpetiticonjugii  honestate  prodiderit;  cum  Chris- 
tian ae  religionis  instituta  atque  doctrina  melius  esse  censu- 
erit  virginem  nubere,  quam  impatientiae  ardore  natural! 
professs  pudieitiae  non  servare  virtutem. 

^  Cod.  Afric.  c.  6.  Ko/>atv  Kadtipwarit  dir6  irpivfivripuw' 
fiij  yivryTaif  &e. 
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the  making  of  chrism,  the  public  reconciliation  of 
penitents,  and  the  consecration  of  virgins.  But 
this  last  point  is  to  be  interpreted  by  what  is  said 
in  the  third  coimcil  of  Carthage,  that  a  presbyter  is 
not  to  consecrate  a  virgin  Mathout"  the  bishop's 
leave.  Which  implies,  that  he  might  do  it  by  his 
direction.  And  so  Ferrandus  in  his  Abbreviation"* 
understands  it  So  that  this  was  one  of  those 
things  which  bishops  thought  fit  to  reserve  to 
themselves  in  those  times,  and  did  not  allow  their 
presbyters,  without  special  direction,  to  perform  it 
Whence  I  conclude,  it  was  a  thing  esteemed  of  some 
weight,  and  the  bishop's  character  was  concerned 
in  it,  to  use  an  exact  caution  in  the  consecrating  of 
virgins,  as  St  Ambrose"  words  it»  that  nothing 
might  be  done  rashly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  church. 
Now,  when  a  virgin  had  signified  her  purpose  to 
the  bishop,  and  her  desire  of  the  usual  consecra^ 
tion,  she  was  wont  to  come  and  make  a  pubUc 
profession  of  her  resolution  in  the  church ;  and  then 
the  bishop,  or  presbyter  appointed  at  the  altar,  put 
upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred  virgins, 
by  which  they  were  known  and  distinguished  from 
all  others.  The  matter  is  thus  represented  by  St 
Ambrose,  who,  speaking  of  his  sister  Marcellina, 
who  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Liberius,  sa3rs, 
that  on  Christmas  day,"  in  St  Peter's  church,  she 
signified  the  profession  of  virginity  by  the  change 
of  her  habit,  Liberius  making  an  exhortation  or 
discourse  of  her,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  contain- 
ing the  duty  of  virgins,  which  the  reader  may  find 
there  recorded.  This  change  of  habit  is  firequently* 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  councils,  and  the  civil  law 
also  takes  notice  of  it,  forbidding**  all  mimics  and 
lewd  women  the  public  use  of  such  habit,  as  was 
worn  by  virgins  consecrated  to  God.  Which  implies 
plainly,  that  such  virgins  were  known  by  some  par- 
ticular habit  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  part  of 
this  was  a  veil,  called  the  Mcrum  velamen,  whence 
the  phrase,  Velare  virginemf^  To  veil  a  virgin,  is  the 
same  as  consecrating  her  to  God,  in  some  ancient 
writers.  Though  I  must  note,  that  Tertullian's  book 
de  Velandis  Virginibus,  is  not  so  to  be  understood : 


for  he  writes  not  to  devoted  virgins,  but  to  all  viigins 
in  general,  persuading  them  to  use  the  grave  halit 
of  matrons,  that  is,  to  go  veiled,  according  to  the 
apostie's  direction.  Whence  we  must  say,  that  dit 
veil  of  consecrated  virgins  had  some  note  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  common  veil  of  others,  and  thers'  ' 
upon  the  name  of  sacred  affixed  to  it,  became  it 
was  a  token  or  indication  of  their  resolution.  Op- 
tatus  particularly  observes  this  of  another  part  of 
their  habit,  which  he  calls  their  purple  and  goldea 
mitre.  He  says,  they  did  not  use  it  for  any  sacra- 
ment or  mystery,  but  only  as  a  badge  of  distinction, 
and  to  signify  to  whose  service  they  belonged,  that 
no  one  might  pretend  to  ravish,  or  so  much  as  oomt 
them.  And  therefore  he  blames"  the  Donatists  ftr 
their  blind  and  mad  zeal  in  making  the  virgins  of 
Christ  do  penance,  and  cast  away  their  veils,  and 
change  their  mitres,  which  were  only  innocent 
tokens  of  their  profession.  Eusebius  takes  notice 
of  the  same  habit  under  the  name  of  coronet:  for 
speaking  of  one  Ennathas,  a  virgin  of  Scythopolii 
in  Palestine,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  he  says  of  her,"  that  she  was 
adorned  with  the  coronet  of  virginity ;  alluding  to 
what  Optatus  calls  their  golden  riband  or  Httle 
mitre ;  unless  he  speaks  metaphorically,  and  meaos 
the  crown  of  virginity  added  to  the  crown  of  ma^ 
tyrdom  in  another  world,  of  both  which  great  thingi 
are  often  said  in  the  ancient  writers.  Albaspiny* 
thinks  Optatus  speaks  of  another  custom,  which, 
he  says,  is  still  in  use  in  the  consecration  of  virgins, 
which  is  untying  the  hair,  as  was  customary  in 
secular  marriages,  in  token  of  the  woman's  subjec- 
tion to  her  husband.  But  Optatus's  words"  seem 
only  to  be  a  bare  allusion  to  that  secular  custom: 
for  the  marriage  of  virgins  to  Christ  was  only  figu^ 
ative,  or,  as  he  words  it,  spiritual  and  heavenly; 
and,  consequentiy,  the  custom  referred  to  most  be 
understood  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  not 
real  and  proper,  but  figurative  only ;  which  seems 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
Baronius"  and  Habertus"  express  themselves  pa- 
trons of  another  custom,  which  began  to  creep  in 


"  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  36.  Ut  presbyter  inconsulto  epis- 
copo  vir^nes  non  consecret,  chrisma  vero  nimquam  con- 
ficiat 

"  Ferrand.  Breviat  Canonum,  c.  91. 

**  Ambros.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  124.  Neque  ego  abnuo, 
sacerdotalis  esse  cautionis  debere,  ut  non  temere  puella 
veletur. 

"  Ambros.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  112.  Cum  in  salvatoris 
natali,  ad  apostolum  Petrum,  yirginitatis  professionem  Tes- 
tis quoque  mutatione  signares,  &c  Vid.  Ambros.  ad  Vir- 
ginem  Lapsam,  c.  5. 

»  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  12  et  104.  Cone.  Arausic.  1.  c.  27. 

*>  Lex  Areadii  in  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  de  Episc. 
Audient  Leg.  4  Mimae  et  quas  ludibrio  corporis  sui  quass- 
tum  foeiunt,  publice  habitu  earum  viiginum,  quo  Deo 
dieata  sunt,  non  uUntur.  Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit  17. 
Leg.  12. 


*^  Innoe.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victric.  e.  13.    He  vero  quss  neodum  , 
sacro  velamine  teeta,  &c.   Gelas.  Bp.  9.  ad  Epiae.  Luca- 
nic,  c.  12. 

**  Optat.  eont.  Parmen.  lib.  6.  p.  96.  Jam  illud  quam 
stultum,  quam  vanum,  ut  yirgines  Christi  agerent  pceniteo- 
tiam,  ut  jamdudum  professes  signa  voluntatis  capitibus, 
postea  yobis  jubentibus,  immutarent;  ut  mitellas  aureas 
projicetent,  alias  aceiperent,  &c. 

**  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palaest.  e.  9.    Haptivlat  vrl/nfutn 

•«  Albaspin.  Not.  in  OpUt  lib.  6.  p.  159. 

*  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  97.  Spiritale  nubendi  hoc  genus  est: 
in  nuptias  sponsi  jam  venerant  voluntate  et  professione  suai 
et  ut  sseeularibus  nuptiis  se  renunciasse  monstrarent,  spiri- 
tali  sponso  solverant  erinem,  jam  ccelestes  celebraverant 
nuptias.    Quid  est  quod  eas  iterum  crines  solvere  coegistit  ? 

**  Baron,  an.  57.  n.  93.       "  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  598. 
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among  some,  but  was  never  allowed  or  approved  by 
the  catholic  church.  Eustathius  the  heretic  was 
for  haying  all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  con- 
secration :  but  the  council  of  Gangra  immediately 
rose  up  against  him,  and  anathematized  the  prac- 
tice, passing  a  decree  in  these  words,  If  any  wo- 
man,* under  pretence  of  an  ascetic  life,  cut  off  her 
hair,  which  God  hath  given  her  for  a  memorial  of 
subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as  one  that  disan- 
nuls the  decree  of  subjection.  Habertus  and  Baro- 
nius  pretend  that  this  decree  was  made  only  against 
married  women  and  seculars,  and  not  such  as  betook 
diemselves  to  a  monastic  life ;  but  the  words  of  the 
eanon  are  positively  against  such  as  did  it  upon  pre- 
tence that  they  were  entered  upon  an  ascetic,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  a  religious  life ;  and  Valesius*  ingenu- 
ously confesses  this  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  ca- 
non, proving  hence,  that  anciently  the  sacred  virgins 
were  not  shaven :  as  neither  were  they  in  France  to 
the  time  of  Carolus  Calvus,  as  he  shows  from  other 
canons,  citing  Hugo  Menardus^  for  the  same  opi- 
mon.  But  the  council  of  Gangra  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  repress  this  custom  in  all  places :  for  in 
St.  Jerom's  time  it  prevailed  in  some  monasteries  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  though  upon  another  principle,  of 
cleanliness,  not  religion,  as  appears**  from  his  epis- 
tle against  Sabinian  the  deacon :  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
vail every  where  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Athanasius ; 
for  Sosomen,^  giving  an  account  of  the  barbarous 
usage  which  the  holy  virgins  met  with  from  the 
heathen  at  Heliopolis,  says,  they  added  this  indig- 
nity above  all,  that  they  shaved  them  also.  Which 
plainly  implies,  that  it  was  not  then  any  approved 
custom  of  the  church.  Nor  did  it  ever  prevail 
by  any  law;  for  Theodosius  the  Great  added  a 
civil  sanction'  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  decree 
made  against  it,  commanding  all  women,  that  un- 
der pretence  of  their  profession  cut  off  their  hair, 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  make  their 
nipplications  at  the  altar ;  and  further  laid  the 
penalty  both  of  deposition  and  excommunication 
upon  any  bishop  that  should  admit  such  women 
to  communion.  From  all  which  it  manifestly  ap- 
pears, that  the  pretended  tonsure  of  virgins  and 


widows  was  anciently  no  allowed  custom  of  the 
church,  but  rather  an  abuse,  which  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  endeavoured  to  correct  and 
exterminate,  however  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  con- 
trary practice  of  later  ages.  The  Ordo  Romanus 
has  also  a  long  form  of  prayer,  and  the  ceremony 
of  a  ring  and  a  bracelet  at  their  consecration ;  but 
the  ancient  liturgies  having  nothing  of  this,  their 
silence  seems  to  be  an  argument  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  them.  And  lest  any  one  should  think 
the  virgins  were  ordained  to  some  special  office  in 
the  church,  as  the  deaconesses  were,  it  is  particu- 
larly remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,^ 
that  their  consecration  was  not  an  ordination ;  and 
therefore  imposition  of  hands,  for  aught  that  I  can 
find,  was  not  any  ancient  ceremony  belonging  to  it. 
I  must  note  further,  that  as  the  society  of  virgins 
was  of  great  esteem  in  the  church,  so  they  had  some 
particular  honours  paid  to  them. 

Virgins  and  widows  were  common- 
ly excused  capitation  money  together     ot»omeptir^egm 

•'.  ,      ,         ,       '^    -,  ,        ,       .  .    ,,  b«towed  on  them. 

With  the  clergy,*  by  the  unpenal  laws 
of  Yalentinian  and  others.  Their  persons  were 
sacred;  and  severe  laws  were  made  against  any 
that  should  presume  to  offer  the  least  violence  to 
them ;  banishment,  and  proscription,  and  death,  were 
the  ordinary  punishments*  of  such  offenders.  Con- 
stantine  paid  them  a  particular  respect,  by  charging 
his  own  coffers  and  exchequer  with  their  main- 
tenance. And  his  mother,  Helena,*'  was  used  to 
entertain  them  herself,  and  wait  upon  them  at  her 
own  table.  The  church  gave  them  also  a  share  in 
her  own  revenues,  and  assigned  them  by  way  of  re- 
spect a  particular  place  or  apartment  in  the  house 
of  God,  whither,  as  St  Ambrose  says,*  the  most 
noble  and  religious  matrons  were  to  resort  with 
some  earnestness  to  receive  their  salutations  and 
embraces.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dis- 
course further  in  the  next  book,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  churches,  and  the  distinct  places  of  every 
order  in  them. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob-         g^^  ^ 
serve,  which  relates  to  an  ancient  iuS'!ii;;^*"S; 
name  of  these  virgins,  wvic  and  non-  •*'^'***^- 
ruB,  whence  I  presume  comes  our  English  name, 


*  Cone.  Gangr.  can.  17.  £Z  rtt  yuvaiKutv  iiA  t^v  vo/ui- 
lofi.iini»  &<rKri<nv  diroKtlpoiTO  rdv  jco/ttav,  &9  iiuK§»  6  6c6t 
ii«  v^ofimiviu  TTJv  {nrorayrj^f  w  d»aXuou<ra  t6  nrpovrayfia 
riit  {nroTayrjv,  dvidtfia  itrrtt, 

**  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  Porro  sciendum 
»st,  sacras  virgines  olim  intonsas  fuisse,  ut  constat  ex  con- 
:iUo  Gangrensi.  Idque  etiam  in  Gallia  usitatum  fuit  tern- 
poribus  Caroli  Calvi,  ut  docet  canon.  7.  Concilii  in  Verno 
Palatio. 

**  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacramental.  Gregor. 

*>  Hieron.  Ep.  48.  cont.  Sabinian.  Moris  est  in  ^gyptiis 
st  Syris  monasteriis,  ut  tarn  virgo  quam  vidua,  quse  se  Deo 
deyoverint,  et  sseculo  renunciantes  omnes  delicias  sseculi 
conculcarint,  mundanum  crinem  monasteriorum  matribus 
offerant  desecandum,  &c. 


^  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  10.    T6  TcXcirratov  dviKupov  aitrAt, 

*»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  27.  Fcemina 
qu8B  crinem  luum,  contra  Divinas  humanasque  leges,  in- 
stinctu  persuasc  professionis,  absciderint,  ab  ecclesis  fori- 
bus  arceantur :  non  illis  fas  sit  sacra  adire  mysteria,  neque 
uUis  supplicationibus  mereantur  veneranda  omnibus  altaria 
firequentare.  Adeo  quidem,  ut  episcopus,  tonso  capite  fos- 
minam  si  introire  permiserit,  dej  actus  loco  etiam  ipse  cum 
hujusmodi  contubemiis  arceatur. 

**  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  24.  Jlapdi»o9  ob  xetporovci- 
Taif  &c. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu,  Leg.  4. 

M  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  2^.  de  Raptu  Sanctimon.  Leg.  2et3w 

«  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

^  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6. 
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nun.  Monialea,  and  oicetriaf  and  $ancHtnoniale$, 
are  common  names  for  them  in  ancient  writers.  St. 
Jerom  once  uses  the  name  nonruBf  and  Palladius  of 
Meursius's  edition,*  vovlc,  hut  in  Fronto  Ducaeus's 
edition  it  is  ypavc,  an  old  woman.  Hospinian** 
says  it  is  an  £g3rptian  name,  and  signifies  a  virgin ; 
hut  St  Jerom"  seems  to  extend  the  signification  a 
littk  further,  to  denote  indifferently  widows  pro- 
fessing chastity  after  a  first  marriage,  as  well  as 
Tirgins;  for  he  particularly  applies  it  to  women 
living  in  widowhood  after  their  first  husband's 
decease.  The  names  agapetcB  and  wrores  I  pass 
over,  as  being  rather  names  of  reproach,  and  de- 
riving their  original  from  a  scandalous  abuse  and 
unwarrantable  practice  of  some  vain  and  indiscreet 
men  in  the  church,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full 
account**  in  another  place. 

Concerning  the  widows  of  the 
som.  partkuur  church  wc  have  not  many  things  fur- 
JbSSr""**  **'****  ther  to  be  observed  distmctly,  they 
being  generally  under  the  same  laws 
and  rules  as  the  ecclesiastical  virgins  were,  as  to 
what  concerned  their  habit,  consecration,  profes- 
sion, maintenance,  and  the  like ;  the  sum  of  which 
is  thus  expressed  in  one  of  the  canons"  of  the  first 
council  of  Orange,  That  a  widow  having  made  pro- 
fession of  continuing  in  her  widowhood  before  the 
bishop  in  the  church,  and  having  her  widow's  gar- 
ment put  on  by  the  presbyter,  ought  never  after  to 
violate  her  promise.  That  which  was  particular  in 
their  case,  was,  1.  That  they  must  be  such  widows 
as  had  a  long  time  ago  lost  their  husbands,  and 
lived  many  years  a  chaste,  unblamable  life,  ruling 
their  own  houses  well,  as  the  author**  of  the  Con- 
stitutions expresses  himself  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle:  but  such  widows  as  had  but  lately 
buried  their  husbands  were  not  to  be  trusted,  for 
fear  their  passions  should  one  time  or  other  prove 
too  strong  for  their  promise.  2.  It  may  hence  be 
reasonably  concluded,  that  the  younger  widows  were 
generally  refused  by  the  church,  and  not  allowed  to 
make  any  solemn  profession  before  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  old,  though  this  term  be  no  where 


precisely  fixed.  For  since,  as  I  have  showed  be- 
fore, virgins  in  some  ages  were  not  allowed  to  make 
their  profession  before  forty,  it  is  probable  the  same 
term  was  generally  observed  in  the  case  of  widows, 
or  perhaps  sixty  required,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  apostle.  The  widows  that  were  chosen  to  be 
deaconesses  in  the  church,  were  to  be  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  as  I  have  showed  before"  in  speaking 
of  their  order;  who,  though  they  were  not  the  wi- 
dows we  are  now  speaking  of,  yet  being  generally 
chosen  out  of  them,  and  thence  termed  widow^s  also, 
it  may  be  presumed  there  was  no  great  difference  in 
point  of  age  betwixt  them.  3.  Widows  were  to  be 
such  only  as  had  been  the  wives  of  one  man,  that 
is,  only  once  married,  as  the  ancients  generally  un- 
derstand it;  though  Theodoret  gives  a  different 
sense  of  the  words,  only  excluding  such  as  had 
scandalously  married  a  second  time  after  having 
divorced  themselves  from  a  former  husband ;  which 
seems  to  be  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  ^e 
apostle,  as  learned  men  now  understand  it"  4 
There  was  some  difference  between  widows  and 
virgins  in  the  ceremony  of  their  consecration,  at 
least  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gek- 
sius.  For  in  one  of  his  canonical  epistles,"  where 
he  speaks  of  veiling  of  virgins  on  certain  holidays, 
and  not  at  other  times,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
he  peremptorily  forbids  the  veiling  of  widows  at 
any  time,  as  contrary  to  custom  and  law,  for  no 
canon  had  prescribed  it  Which  seems  to  aigue, 
that  this  particular  ceremony  was  not  used  in  their 
consecration.  Though  it  came  into  use  by  the  time 
that  the  Ordo  Romanus  was  written ;  for  there  the 
form"  of  consecrating  widows  prescribes  that  they 
shall  be  veiled  by  the  presbyter,  or  else  take  a  veil 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  from  the  altar,  and  veil 
themselves.  But  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  such  a 
change  as  this  in  the  Roman  church :  a  diligent  in- 
quirer may  find  many  other  that  are  more  consider- 
able, which  I  shall  no  further  pursue,  but  here  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse  concerning  the  ascetics  of 
the  ancient  church. 


*•  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  46.  al.  86. 

**  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  3. 

**  HieroD.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  6.  Maritorum  expertes 
dominatu,  viduitatifpraeferunt  libertatem.  Casta  vocaDtur 
et  nonDse,  et  post  ccenam  dubiam  apostolos  somniant 

<•  Book  VI.  chap.  2.  sect  13. 

**  Cone.  Arausican.  can.  27.  Viduitatis  servandse  profes- 
sioDem  coram  episcopo  in  secretario  habitam,  imposita  a 
presbytero  veste  viduali,  non  esse  yiolandam. 

«  Constit.  ApoKt.  lib.  8.  c.  25. 

u  Book  11.  chap.  22.  sect.  4. 


••  See  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect  5. 

**  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  Devotis  virginibia, 
nisi  aut  in  Epiphaniarum  die,  aut  in  Albis  Paschalibus,  aut 
in  Apostolorum  Natalitiis  sacrum  minime  velamen  impona* 
tur,  &c.  Viduas  autem  velare  pontificum  nullus  attenteC, 
quod  nee  authoritas  Divina  delegat,  nee  canonum  forma 
prsestituit.    Ibid.  c.  15.  ' 

••  Ordo  Roman,  de  Consecr.  Viduae,  p.  167.  Vidua,  li 
seipsam  vult  Deo  dare,  debet  et  a  presbytero  velari,  tcI 
etiam  consecratum  ab  episcopo  velamen  de  altari  accipeiv, 
et  ipsa  sibi,  non  episcopus,  illud  debet  imponere. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES,  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  PARTS,  UTENSILS. 
CONSECRATIONS,  IMMUNITIES,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF   THE   SETESAL   NAMES   AND   FIBST   OBIOIKAL   OF   CHUBCHES   AMONQ   CHBISTIAN8. 


SccLl. 
Of  lh»n«n« 


Haying  hitherto  given  an  account  of 
the  persons,  as  well  clergy  as  laity, 

Christian  church,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  churches 
in  another  sense;  first,  as  taken  for  the  material 
buildings,  or  places  of  assembly  set  apart  for  Divine 
irorship,  and  secondly,  as  taken  for  certain  divisions 
or  districts  of  dioceses,  provinces,  parishes,  &c.  into 
irhich  the  church  catholic  was  divided.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  first  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  their 
oames,  and  make  a  httle  inquiry  into  the  first 
mginal  of  churches  among  Christians.  One  of  the 
Duwt  common  names  of  churches,  as  taken  for  the 
ibnctures  or  buildings,  is  that  of  ecclesia ;  which 
fet  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers  often  signifies 
the  assembly  or  convocation  of  people,  met  together 
etdier  upon  sacred  or  civil  afl&irs,  and  so  it  is  some- 
times wsed  in  Scripture,  Acts  xix.  40 ;  Matt  xviii. 
17-  And  so  Isidore  of  Pelusium  uses  it  likewise,  dis- 
tingnishing  thus  between  UkKiivtavfipiov  and  UkKri<ria  * 
Hie  iccXfftfiaT^pMv^  is  the  temple,  or  building  made 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  the  icXXi|ffia  is  the  con- 
gfregation  of  souls  or  people  that  meet  therein.  And 
in  ^is  sense,  as  St  Cyril  observes,'  there  is  a  sort 
yf  pheronymy  in  the  name  iccXifffia,  which  is  so 
called  dwi  Tov  ixKoXcIv,  because  it  is  a  convocation 
>f  men  solenmly  called  together.  But  though  this 
)e  a  very  ancient  and  common  signification,  yet  it 
lot  less  usually  occurs  in  the  other  sense,  denoting 
lie  place  or  building  itself'  where  the  congregation 
net  together;  and  in  this  acceptation  it  is  com- 


monly opposed  both  to  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
and  the  temples  of  the  Gentiles ;  as  appears  fiom 
that  noted  passage  in  the  epistle  of  Aurelian  *  the 
heathen  emperor,  where  he  chides  the  senate  for 
demurring  about  the  opening  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
as  if  they  had  been  upon  a  debate  in  a  Christian 
church,  and  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods ;  and 
from  another  passage  in  St  Ambrose,'  where  plead- 
ing with  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  had  caused  a  Jewish  synagogue  to  be  set  on 
fire,  he  asks  him,  whether  it  was  fitting  that 
Christians  should  be  so  severely  animadverted  on 
for  burning  a  synagogue,  when  Jews  and  heathens 
had  been  spared,  who  had  made  havoc  of  the 
churches  ? 
Another  common  name  among  the 

Sect  % 

Latins  is,  Dominicum,  or  c2omt»  Deiy     or  um  oubmh*. 
God's  house,  which  answers  to  the  axo*.  (»h«oc«**'**' 

.  1  ,.     ,        comw  kirk  and 

Greek  cvpiac^v,  whence  with  a  httle  ^^*^  *^ 


variation  we  have  the  Saxon  name 
kyrikj  or  hyrch,  and  the  Scotch  and  English  kirk 
and  church,  which  are  all  words  of  the  same  im- 
port, denoting  a  place  set  apart  for  the  use  and 
service  pf  God.  The  name  Daminicum  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Cyprian,  but  he  applies  it  not  only  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  Lord's  supper,'  and  perhaps  the 
Lord's  day.  For  as  the  learned  editor'  and  others' 
have  observed,  the  word  Dominicum  signifies  three 
things  in  ancient  writers :  1.  The  Lord's  day.  2. 
The  Lord's  supper.  3.  The  Lord's  house.  And 
Cyprian's  words  may  be  construed  to  either  sense ; 


>  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  2.  Ep.  246.  'AXXo  irlv  UK\n<rla,  kuI 
[Wo  iKK\ri<rtariipiov,  &c. 

«  CjrriL  Catech.  la  d.  11.  p.  270.  'EicicXiio'to  ii  KoXiirai 
(>fpc0viiftfl0«,  iiA  t6  irairrav  iKKoKiio^aif  Kal  Ofiu  trvtrdyuv, 

»  Vide  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  'EKKXnvia. 

*  A  pud  Vopucum,  Vit.  Aurelian.  Miror  vos,  patres'sancti, 
amdiu  de  aperiendis  Sibyllinis  dubitasse  iibrit ;  perinde 
[oasi  in  Chriitianorum  eccleiia,  non  in  templo  deorum  om- 
iium,  tractaretis. 


*  Ambros.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodos.     Synagoga  incensa  est^ 

perfidiae  locui. Ecclesia  non  yindicata  est,  vindicabitur 

•ynagoga  ? 

*  Cypr.  de  Opere  et  Eleemos.  p.  203.  Locuples  et  dives 
es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  quas  corbonam  omni- 
no  non  respicis  ?  quae  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis ; 
quse  partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis? 

'Bp.  FeUinloc. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  2. 
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for  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  a  rich  matron :  Do 
you  think  you  rightly  celebrate  the  Dominicum,  the 
Lord's  day,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  who  have  no  re- 
gard to  the  corban?  who  come  into  the  Lord's 
house  without  any  sacrifice,  and  eat  part  of  the  sa- 
crifice which  the  poor  have  ofiered?  The  same 
name  occurs  frequently  in  other  Latin  writers,  as  in 
Rufi&n,  who  brings  in  the  bishop  who  converted  the 
philosopher  in  the  council  of  Nice,  thus  addressing 
himself  to  his  new  convert,  Arise  and  follow  me  to 
the  Dominicum^*  and  there  receive  the  seal  of  your 
faith,  viz.  baptism  in  the  church.  And  St.  Jerom'* 
tells  us,  that  the  famous  church  of  Antioch,  which 
was  begun  by  Constantine,  and  finished  and  dedi- 
cated by  Constantius,  had  the  name  of  Dominicum 
aureum,  the  golden  dome,  for  its  richness  and  beauty. 
The  Greek  name  fcvpcacdv  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  councils  of  Ancyra,"  and  Neoccesarea," 
and  Laodicea,"  and  Eusebius,  who  says,"  the  perse- 
cuting emperor  Maximinus  restored  the  Christians 
their  churches  under  that  appellation  in  his  edicts. 
And  Constantine,  having  built  several  churches,  gave 
them  all  the  name  of  cvfuacd,  as  being  dedicated  not 
to  the  honour  of  any  man,"  but  him  who  is  Lord  of 
the  universe.  This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  name : 
but  whether  we  may  hence  conclude  with  a  learned 
man,"  that  the  Greeks,  and  not  the  Latins,  were 
the  first  planters  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  because 
of  the  near  afiinity  between  the  names  rvpcac^  and, 
kirk,  is  what  I  think  not  so  plain ;  but  I  leave  it 
to  every  reader's  judgment  to  determine. 

Tertullian  once  uses  the  name  of  domua  eolumhaf 
the  house  of  the  dove,  for  a  church.  For  writing 
against  the  Valentinian  heretics,  who  affected  se- 
crecy in  their  doctrines,  he  compares  them  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  temple  was  so  guarded 
with  doors  and  curtains,  that  a  man  must  be  five 
years  a  candidate,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to 
the  adytum  of  the  deity,  or  secrets  of  the  sanctuary. 
Whereas,  says  he,  the  house  of  our  dove"  is  plain 
and  simple,  delights  in  high  and  open  places,  affects 
the  light,  loves  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (that 
is,  fire  and  light,  as  I  think  Junius  rightly  interprets 
it,)  and  the  orient,  or  morning  sun,  which  is  the 
figure  of  Christ  The  house  of  the  dove  seems  here 
to  be  the  same  as  the  house  of  Christ,  who  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dove,  as  Tertullian  words  it  in  the  same 
place,  Christum  columba  demorutrare  solita  est;  or 
else,  as  Mr.  Mede"  explains  it,  we  may  take  it  for 


the  house  of  the  dove-like  religion,  or  the  dove-like 
disciples  of  Christ  For  every  way  it  will  be  tbe 
name  of  a  church,  as  TertuUian  plainly  intended  iU 

There  are  two  other  names  of  near 
affinity  with  the  former,  which  some     or  th«  ikoaoim 


readers  may  be  apt  to  mistake  for 
names  of  churches,  when  they  are  not 
always  so ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  let  them  pass  in 
this  place  without  taking  notice  of  them.  The  one 
is  domua  Divina,  and  the  other  domu8  ecclesiiB,  Tbe 
first  of  which  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  civil  law, 
where  it  signifies  not  a  church,  but  the  emperor'i 
palace,  or  his  house  and  family,  according  to  the 
style  of  those  times,  when  every  thing  belonging  to 
them  had  the  name  of  divine.  As  coruHtutwnet 
diviruBf  divale  praceptum^  lex  divalis,  UlertB  saentf 
oraculum  ccdeste,  and  such  other  terms,  do  not  si^ 
nify  (as  one  would  hastily  imagine)  the  sacred  in- 
spired writings,  or  the  laws  and  oracles  of  God,  bat 
the  edicts  and  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  wbo 
themselves  were  called  divi,  and  thence  all  things 
related  to  them  styled  divine.  Agreeably  to  tUi 
style,  when  the  emperor  Theodosius  junior  decrees,' 
that  no  one,  no,  not  of  his  own  divine  house,  shonU 
receive  com  in  specie  out  of  the  public  storebouBei, 
before  it  was  made  into  bread  by  the  public  baken : 
it  is  plain,  by  his  own  divine  house  he  does  not  mean 
the  house  of  God,  the  church,  but  his  own  fanaij 
of  palatins,  as  Gothofred  rightly  explains  it  The 
other  name,  domua  ecclefMB^  olnq  IrcXi^criacy  the  houM 
of  the  church,  is  used  by  Eusebius  in  relating  the 
history  of  the.  heretic  I^ulus  Samosatensis,  who^ 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  deposed  by  the  council 
of  Antioch,  would  not  remove  out  of  the  bouse  of 
the  church,"  and  therefore  the  iathers  appealed  to 
the  emperor  Aurelian  against  him,  who  determiiied, 
that  that  party  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Italy  and 
Rome  should  write,  should  have  the  house  delivered 
up  to  them ;  and  so  Paul  was  turned  out  of  the 
church  with  great  disgrace  by  the  secular  power. 
The  question  here  is,  what  Eusebius  means  by  die 
house  of  the  church.  Mr.  Mede"  takes  it  for  the 
church  itself,  and  gives  a  very  probable  reason  for 
it,  because  Eusebius  expounds  himself,  when  he 
says,  Paul  was  turned  out  of  the  church :  and  he 
uses  the  same  expression  in  another  place,  where  it 
can  signify  nothing  but  the  church,  or  house  of  sa- 
cred assembly.  For  speaking  of  the  persecutor 
Maximinus,"  he  says,  he  neither  allowed  the  Chri»' 


*  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  Si  haec  ita  esse  credis,  sur^  et 
lequere  me  ad  Dominicum,  et  hujus  fidei  signaculum  suscipe. 

M  HieroD.  Chron.  Olymp.  276.  an.  3.  In  Antiochia  Do- 
minicum quod  appellaUir  aureum,  sBdificari  cceptum. 

"  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  15.  "  Cone.  Neocstar.  c  5. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  28.  >«  Euseb.  lib.  9.  e.  10. 

»»  Id.  de  Laud.  Const,  c.  17. 

"  Bevercge,  Not.  in  Can.  15.  Cone.  Ancyr. 

1'  Tertul.  contra  Valentin,  c.  3.  Nostrn  columbse  domus 
■implex,  etiam  in  editis  et  apertis  et  ad  lucem.    Amat 


figuram  Spiritus  Sancti,  orientem  Christi  figuram,  &c. 

»  Mede,  Disc,  of  Chur.  p.  329. 

>•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  16.  de  Frumento  Urbis  Constan- 
tinop.  Leg.  2.  Nulli,  ne  divina  quidem  domui  nostrs,  fro- 
mentum  de  horreis  publicis  pro  annona  penitus  pnebeatur, 
sed  integer  canon  mancipibus  consignetur,  annonam  in 
pane  cocto  domibus  exhibendo. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  3(). 

"  Mede*8  Disc,  of  Churches,  p.  a33. 

*^  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  9.     Ou  fikv  <ruv6doui  iviKtXtvaw  v«r 
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[lold  assemblies,  nor  build  houses  of  assem- 
lich  evidently  refers  to  the  building  of 
u  But  yet  in  other  places  doiMU  eccleticB 
signify  no  more  than  the  bishop's  house,  as 
:M>nd  council  of  Toledo,"  where  it  is  decreed, 
h  children  as  were  dedicated  by  their  par 
their  in£uicy  to  a  clerical  or  monastic  life, 
le  educated  and  instructed  in  the  house  of 
ch,  under  the  bishop's  eye,  by  the  provost 
lor  that  was  set  over  them.  This  in  other 
is  called  domus  taeerdotatU,  the  bishop's 
I  distinguish  it  from  the  church. 

But  to  proceed:  as  the  temple  of 
^^  God  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  in 
Scripture  styled  the  house  of  prayer ; 
ian  churches,  in  regard  that  prayer  was  one 
•rincipal  offices  performed  in  them,  were 
ermed  irpoffftMcrifpia,  and  oZcoc  i^criipuM,  ora- 
houses  of  prayer;  of  which  there  are  in- 
le  instances  in  Eusebius,"  Socrates,"  Sozo- 
od  other  ancient  writers.  But  in  some 
he  name,  oratories,  seems  to  be  restrained 
e  chapels,  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for 
Dce  in  private  families,  still  depending  up- 
ihial  churches,  and  differing  from  them  in 
they  were  only  places  of  prayer,  but  not 
rating  the  communion ;  or  if  that  was  at 
aUowed  there  to  private  families,  yet  at 
D  the  great  and  solemn  festivals,  they  were 
for  communion  to  the  parish  churches. 
'  cites  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Orleans, 
lows  such  oratories,  but  forbids  any  one  to 
the  eucharist  there.  The  same  privilege 
d  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,"  with  the 
eption.  And  so  I  think  we  are  to  under- 
it  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,"  which 
e  clergy  to  use  the  public  offices  or  hturgy 
•ratories,  provided  they  did  it  with  the  con- 
approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
lention  is  made  there  of  administering  the 
is  in  those  places,  though  the  Latin  transla- 


tions put  in  the  word  baptizing,  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  in  another  ca- 
non" of  the  same  council,  requiring  all  persons  to 
be  baptized  in  the  catholic,  that  is,  public  churches. 
But  the  council  of  Agde**  in  France  allows  the  eu- 
charist to  be  administered  in  private  oratories,  ex- 
cept upon  Easter-day,  or  Christmas,  or  Epiphany, 
or  Ascension,  or  Pentecost,  or  such  other  of  the 
greater  festivals ;  and  upon  these  too,  if  they  had 
the  bishop's  licence  and  permission  for  it  So  that 
in  those  ages  an  oratory  and  a  catholic  church  seem 
to  have  differed,  as  now  a  private  chapel  and  a  pa- 
rochial church,  though  the  first  ages  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Another  common  name  of  churches 
is  that  of  htmUamy  which  we  may  wbyeaaidtaMbMb 
English,  palaces  of  the  Great  King.  "'-'^•^*^- 
This  name  frequently  occurs  in  St  Ambrose,"  St* 
Austin,"  St  Jerom,"  Sidonius  Apollinaris,"  and 
other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  before 
which  time  we  scarce  meet  with  it  in  any  Christian 
author.  For  originally  the  haMem  among  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  public  haUs  or  courts  of  judicature, 
where  the  princes  or  magistrates  sat  to  hear  and 
determine  causes ;  and  other  buildings  of  public 
use,  such  as  state-houses,  and  exchanges  for  mer- 
chants, &c.,  went  by  the  same  name  among  them. 
But  upon  the  conversion  of  Constantine  many  of  ' 
these  were  given  to  the  church,  and  turned  to  an- 
other use,  for  Christian  assemblies  to  meet  in ;  as 
may  be  collected  from  that  passage  in  Ausonius," 
where  speaking  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  he  tells 
him,  the  batOica,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be 
filled  with  men  of  business,  were  now  thronged  with 
votaries  praying  for  his  safety.  By  which  he  must 
needs  mean  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were 
turned  into  Christian  churches.  And  hence,  I  con- 
ceive, the  name  basUictB  came  to  be  a  general  name 
for  churches  in  after  ages.  Though  I  know  Du- 
rantus  and  Bona"  have  other  reasons  beside  this 
for  the  appellation,  as  that  it  was  because  churches 


I*  ohcovt  iicKXf)<ri(0v  olKoiofitlif,  &c.    See  lib.  8. 

ToleL  2.  can.  1.    De  his  quos  voluiitas  pareotum 
ifantiae  annis  in  clericatuB  officio  vel  monachali 
iter  statuimus  observandum,  ut  in  domo  eccletiae 
pali  prssentia  a  praeposito  sibi  debeant  erudiri. 
.  lib.  10.  c.3.  It  de  Laud.  Constant  cap.  17.  De 
.  lib.  3.  c.  4a 
t.  lib.  1.  c.  18,  19. 
1.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 

D.  de  Consecrat.  Dist  1.  c.  33.    Unicuique  fide- 
ano  sua  oratorium  licet  habere,  et  ibi  orare  :  mis- 
ibi  celebrare  non  licet 
.  Novel.  58. 

Trull,  c.  31.    Toj^f  l»  tocv  tif$cniploi9  oIkoi9  iv- 
Tvyx^*^^^^^  XftToupyoDvToj   icXff/oiico&f,   {nr6 
VTO  irpaTriiv  tou  kutA  t6v  tovov  kiCKFKoirov. 
Trull,  c.  58.  al.  59.     Mff^a^iwv  iv  tvicrripiw  ohcm 
«  rvyx'^vovTi  fiaimofia  k-wtrtXtlv^m,  &c 


•1  Gone.  Agathen.  can.  21.  Si  quis  etiam  extra  paro- 
chias,  in  quibus  legitimus  est  ordinariusque  conventus,  ora- 
torium in  agro  habuerit  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi  missas 
teneat  propter  fatigationem  familiae  justa  ordinatione  per- 
mittimus :  Pascha  vero,  Natali  Domini,  Epiphania  Domini, 
Ascensione  Domini,  Pentecoste,  et  Natali  S.  Johannis 
BaptistsB,  et  si  qui  maximi  dies  in  festivitatibus  habentur, 
non  nisi  in  civitatibns  aut  in  parochiis  teneant,  &c. 

"  Ambroe.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marceilinam  de  tnuiendis  Ba- 
silicis. 

"  Aug.  de  Diyersis,  Serm.  12  et  122. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lstam.  Ep.  53.  ad  Riparium. 

*  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  Eusebius,  in  his  Panegyric,  c.  9, 
uses  the  Greek  name,  dwdxropoif. 

■*  Auson.  Gratiar.  Actio  ad  Gratian.  pro  Consulatu,  p. 
190.  Basilica  olim  negotiis  plena,  nunc  votis,  votisque  pro 
tua  salute  susoeptis. 

v  Durant  de  Ritib.  EccL  lib.  1.  c.  1.  n.  9.  Bona,  Rer. 
Lituig.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  4. 
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were  places  where  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God,  the 
King  of  all  the  earth ;  or  because  they  were  only  the 
more  stately  and  magnificent  churches  which  had 
the  title ;  which  is  not  true  in  feet,  for  ever  since  it 
came  first  into  use,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon name  of  all  churches. 

The  like  observation  is  to  be  made 

Sect.  6 

When  fint  'ctSM  upou  thc  uamc  temples,  which  for  the 
three  first  ages  is  scarce  ever"  used  by 
any  Christian  writer  for  a  church,  but  only  for  the 
heathen  temples,  which  were  receptacles  of  idols, 
and  cloisters  of  their  gods.  But  when  idolatry  was 
destroyed,  and  statues  every  where  demolished,  and 
temples  purged  and  consecrated  into  Christian 
churches,  then  the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
make  no  scruple  to  give  them  the  name  of  temples. 
As  when  St.  Ambrose"  says,  he  could  not  deUver  up 
the  temple  of  God,  he  certainly  means  the  church, 
and  not  an  idol  temple.  So  does  also  Lactantius^ 
when  he  says,  he  taught  oratory  in  Bithjrnia,  when 
the  temple  of  God  was  destroyed ;  meaning  the 
church  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  the  first  that  was 
demolished  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  the  churches  that  were  rebuilt  after  that 
persecution  was  over,  gives  them*'  the  name  of  tem- 
ples, and  particularly  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
he  calls  the  temple  of  Tyre.**  Not  to  mention  other 
passages  of  Chrysostom,"  Theodoret,**  Prudentius,* 
St  Hilary,^  St  Austin,*'  and  a  thousand  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  which  show  that  they  had  no 
aversion  to  the  name  temple,  when  they  could  safely 
use  it  without  ambiguity,  and  not  be  mistaken  to 
mean  the  temples  of  the  heathen.  But  from  the 
name  phanum  they  more  religiously  abstained,  and 
never  used  it  unless  it  were  by  way  of  contempt,  to 
signify  their  resentments  against  some  conventicle  of 
heretics,  whom  they  usually  put  into  the  same  class 
with  heathens.  As  we  may  observe  in  St  Ambrose," 
who  having  occasion  to  speak  of  a  conventicle  of 
the  Valentinians,  will  not  vouchsafe  it  the  name  of  a 
temple,  or  a  church,  but  a  phanum,  a  name  always 
appropriated  to  the  idol  temples  of  the  heathens, 
with  whom  he  parallels  the  Valentinians,  as  no 


S«ct.T. 


better  than  a  pack  of  idolatrous  Gentiles  met  toge- 
ther, for  they  worshipped  idols  and  images  as  die 
heathen  did. 

There  is  one  general  name  more 
for  churches,  which  I  must  not  omit, 
because  the  ambiguity  of  the  expres-  ^ 
sion  has  led  some  learned  men  into 
strange  mistakes  about  it  Constantine,  in  one  of 
his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,"  calls  the  chunh 
sandisaimum  catholicte  concilium,  which  Alciat,  the 
great  lawyer,  by  mistake  interprets  an  ecclesiastical 
synod ;  whereas,  indeed,  as  Gothofred  rightly  ob» 
serves,  it  signifies  there  the  church,  as  in  maaj 
other  places  of  the  ancient  writers.  For  these  words, 
concUium,  synodus,  convetUiculum,  conciliabulum,  and 
the  like,  are  words  of  various  acceptation.  For 
though  they  commonly  signify  ecclesiastical  synods 
and  councils,  yet  sometimes  they  denote  other  as- 
sembUes,  and  particularly  the  ordinary  assemblies 
of  the  church  for  Divine  service,  and  thence  the 
name  was  tranferred  from  the  assembly  to  denote 
the  place  of  the  assembly,  or  the  church,  as  bat 
been  observed  before  upon  the  word  ecelesia,  Thxa, 
when  St  Jerom  commends  Nepotian  for  adorning 
the  conciliabula  martyrumwiih  flowers  and  branches, 
he  cannot  mean  councils  of  mart3nrs,  but  churches 
called  by  the  names  of  martyrs."  And  so  again 
when  he  says,  The  persecutors'  rage  and  barbari^ 
was  so  exceeding  fierce  against  us,  that  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  destroy  our  conciliabula,  it  is  evident  he 
means  the  Christian  churches.^'  As  Gaudentias 
must  be  understood  in  one  of  his  sermons  upon  the 
dedication  of  a  church,^  which  is  called  Concilium 
Martyrum.  The  church  assembly  itself  is  often  call- 
ed by  the  same  name,  concilium.  As  in  the  Passion 
of  Cyprian,  written  by  Pontius  his  deacon,"  The 
Christians  are  commanded  by  the  emperor  to  leave 
off  their  conciliabula,  or  meetings  and  assemblies  in 
the  cemeteries  for  the  worship  of  God.  So  the 
^ord  is  used  by  St  Jerom,**  speaking  of  the  monks 
meeting  in  the  church  for  Divine  service ;  and  hf 
Tertulllian,^  for  any  church  assembly,  when  he  says, 
the  book  of  Hermes  Pastor  was  reckoned  to  be 


"  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7,  once  uses  the  name  with 
some  restriction,  calling  the  church  va6v  Qmv,  the  temple  of 
God. 

"  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellin.  Respondi  quod  erat  or- 
dinis.  templum  Dei  tradi  a  sacerdote  non  posse. 

^  Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Cum  ego  in  Bithynia  literas  ora- 
torias  accitus  docerem,  contigissetque  ut  eodem  tempore  Dei 
templum  everteretur,  &c. 

«i  Euseb.  lib.  ]0.  c.  2.  Necbv  aS^iv  U  fid^patv  eU  Ci^ov 
Airnpov  lytipofkiwov^. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.    *Ev  Tupw  vt Ac,  &c. 

^  Chrysost.  Hom.  4.  de  Verbis  Esais,  t  3.  p.  865. 

«*  Theodor.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  «  Prudent  Passio 

Laurentii  et  Hippolyti.  *'  Hilar.  Com.  in 

Psalm,  cxxvi.  *»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  a  c.  27. 

•  Ambros.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodos.  Vindicabitur  etiam  Va- 
lentinianorum  phanum  incensum  ?    Quid  enim  est  nisi  pha- 


num, in  quo  est  conventus  Gentilium  ? 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  4, 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Quod  basilicas  ee- 
clesiae  et  martyrum  conciliabula  diversis  floribus  et  arbcnmn 
comis,  vitiumque  pampinis  adumbrarit,  &c. 

*'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zechar.  cap.  viii.  In  tantam  rabien 
persecutorum  feritas  excitata  est,  ut  etiam  conciliabula  nostra 
destruerent. 

■>  Gaudent.  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicatione  Basilicas  Martyrum. 

**  Pontii  Pass.  Cypr.  Jussum  est,  ut  nulla  conciliabula 
£aiciant,  neque  ccBmiteria  ingrediantur. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Post  hoc  concilium 
solvitur,  et  unaquseque  decuria  cum  suo  parente  pergit  ad 
mensam. 

**  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.     Cederem  tibi,  si  Scnptura 

Pastoris non  ab  omni  concilio  ecclesianmi  etiam  yestra« 

rum  inter  apocrypha  et  falsa  judicaretur. 
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ryphal  by  the  aniyenal  consent  of  every  as- 
>ly  of  the  Christian  catholic  churches.  Now* 
i  the  Latins  call  eoneHia,  the  Greeks  call  cwodot, 
therefore  it  is  observable,  that  the  style  of  the 
rial  edicts,  which  in  the  Passion  of  Cyprian 
ds  Christians  oonciliaMafaceref  is  in  Eusebius** 
Sow  muM^aif  which  is  a  prohibition  not  of  ec- 
astical  synods,  but  of  all  church  assemblies. 
8fftwdu8  and  ecclesia,  as  Chrysostom  observes," 
rords  of  the  very  same  import  and  signification, 
therefore  the  one  may  denote  a  church  or 
ch  assembly  as  well  as  the  other.  And  because 
jBJdn  name  eonverUicuium  in  its  original  notation 
ifies  no  more  than  an  assembly,  it  is  frequently 
by  ancient  writers  for  a  church.  As  by  Lac- 
us,"  who,  speaking  of  the  persecutors  in  the 
of  Diocletian,  says.  They  were  eagerly  set  upon 
ding  Christian  blood,  for  one  of  them  in  Phrygia 
ed  a  whole  people,  together  with  their  convenU- 
ri,  or  church,  where  they  were  met  together. 
Amobius"  expresses  himself  in  the  same  man- 
making  a  like  complaint :  Why  did  our  Bibles 
Te  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  ?  Why  did  our 
chef,  our  conveniieulaf  deserve  to  be  so  barbar- 
'  polled  down  ?  By  which  it  appears,  that  the 
;  eanveniieula  was  not  as  yet  appropriated  to 
ical  meetings,  but  when  the  ancients  had  occa- 
to  speak  of  them,  they  commonly  joined  the 
et  of  heretical  to  them,  to  distinguish  them 
the  catholic  churches,  as  may  be  seen  in  several 
of  Theodosius,**  and  Arcadius,  and  Honorius, 
e  Theodosian  Code. 

All  these  were  general  names  of 
M^oKhM  churches :  but  there  were  some  which 
jrg"'«Sr  had  particular  appellations  given  them 
upon  reasons  which  could  not  extend 
L  And  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  our  passage  to 
notice  of  them  also.  Such  as  were  built  over 
;rave  of  any  martyr,  or  called  by  his  name  to 
Tve  the  memory  of  him,  had  usually  the  dis- 
dshing  title  of  marfyriumf  or  confessio,  or  me- 
I,  given  them  for  that  particular  reason.  Thus 
bins  "  observes  of  Constantine,  that  he  adorned 


his  new  city  of  Constantinople  with  many  oratories 
and  ample  martyries,  by  which  he  at  once  did  hon- 
our to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  his  city  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs.  And 
from  this  time,  in  all  Christian  writers  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  a  martyry  is  always  put  to  signify  such 
a  church.  Socrates  speaks"  of  the  martyry  of 
Thomas  the  apostle  at  Edessa,  and  of  Peter  and 
Paul"  at  Rome,  and  of  the  martjny  of  Euphemia" 
at  Chalcedon,  where  the  body  of  that  mart3rr  lay 
buried,  which  was  the  church  where  the  famous 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  held,  whence,  in  the  acts 
of  that  council,  it  is  so  often  styled  /Aopr^piov  E^/uac» 
the  martyry  of  Euphemia.  And  upon  the  same 
reason,  because  our  Saviour  Christ  was  the  chief 
sufferer,  and  great  martyr  of  his  own  religion,  there- 
fore the  church  which  Constantine  built  at  Mount 
Golgotha  in  memory  of  his  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion, is  usuaUy  by  Eusebius"  and  others  styled  mar- 
tyrium  Sahatoris^  the  martyry  of  our  Saviour,  of 
which  the  reader  that  pleases  may  find  a  more  am- 
ple account  given  by  the  learned  Valesius,  in  a  par- 
ticular dissertation"  about  it  at  the  end  of  Euse- 
bius's  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  Latins,  instead 
of  marfyrium,  commonly  use  the  name  memoria 
martyrum  for  such  kind  of  churches.  As  in  that 
noted  passage  of  St  Austin,"  where  he  says,  We  do 
not  bmld  temples  to  our  martyrs  as  gods,  but  only 
memorials  of  them,  as  dead  men,  whose  spirits  still 
live  with  God;  nor  do  we  erect  altars  to  them  in 
those  memorials,  or  ofi^  sacrifice  thereon  to  our 
martyrs,  but  to  the  only  God,  both  theirs  and  ours.  So 
that  when  St  Austin  in  another  place"  commends 
Eradius  his  presbyter  for  building  a  memorial  of  a 
holy  mart3nr  at  his  own  expense,  we  are  to  under- 
stand, not  a  monument  or  a  sepulchre,  but  a  church. 
And  so  the  name  is  used  by  Optatus"  and  several 
others.  But  if  the  person,  in  memory  of  whom  the 
church  was  built,  was  either  a  prophet  or  an  apos- 
tle, then  the  church  respectively  took  the  name  of 
airoToXcJov  or  irpo^rclov.  .  As  we  may  see  in  Sozo- 
men,**  who  speaks  of  the  apottoleum  of  Peter  in 
Rome,  and  again,  of  the  apostoleum  of  Peter  and  Paul 


SuMb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Vid.  lib.  9.  c.  2  et  9. 
Jbrysofft  Horn,  io  PsaL  cxlix.  t  3.  p.  632.    'EicicXtfO'/a 
luiTov  Koi  <r»v6iov  ivlv  SifOfia, 

^actant  lib.  5.  c  11.  Aliqui  ad  occidendum  pra>- 
«  extiterunt,  sicut  unus  in  Phrygia,  qui  univertum  po- 
ll cum  ipso  pariter  conveniiculo  concremayit. 
Lrnob.  cent  Geot.  lib.  4.  p.  152.  Nostra  quidem 
a  cur  igoibus  meruerunt  dari?  Ckir  immaniter  conyen- 
dirui?  in  quibus  summus  oratur  Deus,  &c.  Item 
"osiaster  in  Ephes.  iy.  p.  948.  Ubi  omnia  loca  circum- 
est  ecclesia,  conyeaticula  coostituta  sunt,  et  rectores 
lera  officia  in  ecclesiis  ordinata  sunt 
!od.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Hasreticis,  Leg.  10.  A  coo- 
:ulis  tuis  hseretics  superstition  is  turba  propulsetur.  It. 
>.  TiL  4.  Leg  4. 

!useb.  de  Vit.  Constant  lib.  3.  c.  48.  Eincniploiv  vXt /• 
uapTvploif  Tf  /itylroit. 
T 


"  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  18.  •  Id.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

•«  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  6. 

•  Euseb.  lib.  4.  de  Vit  ConsUnt  c.  40. 

"  Yalesii  Epistola  de  Anastasi  et  Martyrio  Hierosoly- 
mitano. 

^  Aug.  de  Giy.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  10.  Nos  martyribus  nostris 
noo  templa  sicut  diis,  sed  memorias  sicut  hominibus  mortuis, 
quorum  apud  Deum  yiyunt  spiritus,  fabricamus :  nee  ibt 
erigimus  altaria,  in  quibus  sacrificemus  martyribus,  sed  unt 
Deo  et  martyrum  et  nostro. 

*  Aug.  Hom.  50.  de  Diyersis,  t.  10.  p.  522.  De  opera 
ejus  et  expensa  pecunia  memoriam  sancti  martyris  ha- 
bemus. 

"  Optat.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  1.  Praeseotes  sunt  ibi 
duorum  memoris  apostolorum,  &c. 

''Soiom.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  'Hyayt  «U  t^  JliTpov  diroro- 
\ttoVf  &c. 
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at  Quercus  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  which 
Ruffin,  the  great  statesman  under  Arcadius,  built  to 
the  honour  of  the  apostles,  and  called  it"  an  apas- 
toleum  from  them.  So  in  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, under  Mennas,  there  is  mention"  made  of 
the  propheteum  of  St  Esaias  the  prophet,  as  also  in 
Theodorus  Lector,"  who  says,  the  relics  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  were  laid  up  Iv  nf  Kpo^tinUif  aifTWy  in 
his  propheteum ;  which  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
churches  called  by  their  names,  as  Valesius  rightly 
expounds  it 

Sect. ».  Much  the  like  account  is  to  be  given 

u^'Zildrtff^  of  two  other  names,  ccemUerium,  and 
"**  "**  mensa,  which  we  find  sometimes  used 

to  signify  churches.  The  Christians  in  times  of 
persecution  were  used  to  meet  in  private  vaults  or 
burpng-places,  and  especially  at  the  graves  or  mo- 
numents of  their  martyrs ;  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  cdnons  of  the  council  of  EHberis,'^  which  was 
held  in  the  heat  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
often  speaks  of  their  assembling  in  such  places ;  as 
also  from  the  edicts  of  the  persecuting  emperors, 
forbidding  Christians  to  hold  assemblies  in  their 
cemeteries,  as  has  been  noted  "  before.  Now,  when 
the  persecutions  were  over,  churches  were  actually 
erected  over  the  graves  of  the  martjrrs,  and  in  the 
places  where  the  cemeteries  were,  and  so  a  cemetery, 
or  a  grave  of  a  martyr,  came  to  be  used  for  the  name 
of  a  church.  Thus,  in  the  writings  of  St  Austin 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  a  church  called  mema 
Cypnaniy  where  St  Austin  preached  several  '•  of 
his  sermons.  This  was  the  place  where  Cyprian 
suffered  martyrdom,  which  being  the  altar  on  which 
C3rprian  was  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  a  church  was 
afterward  built  there,  and  an  altar  or  communion 
table  erected  therein  for  the  Christian  sacrifice 
to  be  offered  to  God ;  and  both  these  being  a  me- 
morial of  Cyprian's  passion,  they  were  jointly  called 
by  his  name,"  mensa  Cyprtani,  Cyprian*s  altar,  or 
Cyprian's  church.  For  though  it  primarily  signi- 
fies the  altar,  yet  it  is  plain  it  was  extended  to  be 
the  name  of  the  church  also,  where  St.  Austin 


preached  so  many  sermons  on  Cyprian's  day  to  tfat 
people  of  Carthage.  The  name  cemetery  continnei 
also  to  be  used  in  after  ages  for  a  church ;  as  ap* 
pears  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council"  of 
Laodicea,  which  forbids  catholics  to  frequent  the 
cemeteries  or  martyries  of  heretics,  upon  pretence  of 
prayer  or  Divine  service.  St  Chrysostom  ofteo 
uses  the  word  r&^  fiapritp^tv,  sepulchres  of  martyn, 
for  churches.  As  where  he  says"  one  might  see 
whole  cities  running  to  the  monuments  of  the 
martyrs.  And  again,**  We  depart  not  from  their 
sepulchres :  here  kings  lay  aside  their  crowns,  and 
continue  praying  for  deliverance  from  dangers,  and 
for  victory  over  their  enemies.  Nay,  he  trium{^ 
in  this  both  over  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  the  apoft* 
ties  in  their  deaths  were  more  honourable  thaa 
the  greatest  kings  upon  earth :  for  even  at  Rome,* 
the  royal  city,  emperors,  and  consuls,  and  generals, 
left  all,  and  ran  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  fishermait 
and  tentmaker  :  and  at  Constantinople  it  waft 
thought  honour  enough  by  those  that  wore  the 
diadem,  to  He  buried,  not  with  the  apostles,  boi 
before  their  porches,  and  kings  themselves  were  tht 
fishermen's  door-keepers.  In  all  which  places,  it  m 
evident,  he  means  churches  by  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles.  And  so  Athanasius,"  and  Socratei* 
and  others,  take  the  word  cemetery  for  a  chureL 
And  perhaps  St.  Jerom  intends  the  same  by  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  when  he  says**  it  was 
his  custom,  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  in  Rome, 
on  Sundays  to  go  about  and  visit  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive, 
of  this,  because  he  joins  the  crypta  or  subterraneous 
vaults  with  them,  which  in  his  time  were  not 
churches;  though  they  were  in  Tertullian's  time, 
who  calls  them  area  aepuUurarttm^  telling  us,  that 
Hilarian  the  persecutor  forbade  them  to  hold  ai- 
semblies  there ;  but  this  was  remarkably  punished 
by  the  providence  of  God ;  for  they  who  denied  the 
Christians  the  Hberty  of  their  area,  had  their  own 
area,  meaning  their  storehouses  or  bamfloors,  ( whieh 
is  another  signification  of  the  word  area^)  taken 


^  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  * kiroKoKtiov  l^  ain-wv  unfofiaat. 

"  Gone.  Constant  sub  Menna.  Act  3.  t.  5.  p.  67. 

«  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  568. 

^*  Ck)nc.  Eliber.  c.  3^1.  Cereos  in  ccemiteriis  per  diem  pla- 
euit  non  incendi,  &c.  It.  can.  35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne 
fcemina}  in  ccemiterio  pervigilent,  eo  quod  saepe  sub  obtentu 
orationis  scelera  latenter  committant 

^*  See  sect.  7.  Vid.  Onuphrium  de  Coemiteriis,  cap.  11. 

'•  See  Serm.  ^  et  237.  de  Diversis,  Serm.  26.  ex  Editis 
a  Sirmondo.  Ser.  38  et  80.  in  Psal.,  all  preached  ad  men- 
sam  Cypriani. 

"  Aug.  Ser.  113.  de  Diversis.  Sicut  nottis,  quicunque 
Carthaginem  nostis,  in  eodem  loco  mensa  Deo  constructa 
est,  tamen  mensa  dicitur  Cypriani,  non  quia  ibi  est  unquam 
Cyprianus  epulatus,  sed  quia  ibi  est  immolatus,  et  quia  ipsa 
immolatione  sua  paravit  banc  mensam,  non  in  qua  pascat 
sive  pascatur,  sed  in  qua  sacrificium  Deo,  cui  et  ipse  obla- 
tus  est,  offeratur. 


**  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  9.  IIcpi  tou  fiij  trvyx^pti"  fit  rk 
icoi/Af}Ti7pca,   ^   cl«  Ta   \iy 6 fitva  fiaprvpia  irdirrmw  rif 

diriivai. 

**  Chrys.  Com.  in.  Psal.  cxv.  1 3.  p.  404.  Sicoin t  koI  hi 
twv  fiapTvpmv  Tobi  Td<f>ov9  t^v  iroXciv  (rvtrrpixovacn. 

"*  Id.  Horn.  1.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  ibid.  p.  812.  Ouk  Amx»« 
povfitv  rSfp  Ta<f>Mif  avTOiVy  &c. 

**  Chrys.  Demonstr.  quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  1 5.  p.  839t 

"  A  than.  Apol.  2.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  28. 

**  Hieron.  Cum.  in  Ezek.  c.  40.  Dum  essem  Romss  pnet^ 
et  liberalibus  studiis  erudirer,  solebam  cum  caeteris  ejusdea 
eetatis  et  propositi,  diebus  Dominicis  sepulchra  apnstolonitt 
et  martyrum  circuire,  crebr5que  cryptas  ingredi,  &c. 

**  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  3.  Sicut  sub  Hilariano  praeudi^ 
cum  de  areis  sepulturarum  nostrarum  adclamassent,  ares 
non  sint :  area)  ipsorum  non  fuenmt :  messes  enim  stias  noo 
egerunt. 
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from  them;  for  they  had  no  harvest  that  year,  by 
the  just  jndgment  of  God  upon  them.  The  reader 
will  meet  with  the  name  area  for  a  place  of  prayer 
Ib  the  Acts  of  Purgation  of  Cecilian,**  bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  other  records  of  that**  age  of  perse- 
cntioiiSv  when  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their 
churches  above-ground  to  their  vaults  underneath, 
and  make  a  sort  of  temporary  churches  of  them. 

Casa  is  another  name  in  the  same 
SiL^iiSdi  ^^^  °^  Purgation  of  Csecilian  and 
FeliXf  which  I  take  to  be  the  name 
ef  a  church  also.*'  For  though  it  might  be  some- 
ttiiiig  doubtful  from  that  place  alone,  yet  finding  it 
ID  used  in  other  authors,  I  conclude  it  was  one  of 
tbe  ancient  names  of  their  churches.  For  Bede 
(dls  ns"  the  town  of  St  Martin's,  in  Bernicia,  a 
province  of  Britain,  came  to  be  vulgarly  called  Can- 
lida  Caaat  Whitem,  or  Whitchurch,  from  the  church 
»f  stone  which  Bishop  Ninyas  built  in  it  And  I 
leave  it  as  a  query,  whether  Casee  Nigrae  in  Africa, 
irfaere  Donatus  was  bishop,  be  not  beholden  to  some 
Rich  circumstance  for  its  denonunation  also  P  But 
vhy  churches  should  be  called  casa,  is  not  very  easy 
to  conjecture.  Till  a  better  reason  can  be  found, 
let  US  snppose  it  to  be  from  the  plainness  and  sim- 
piieily  of  them,  of  which  we  shall  have  something 
ttore  to  say  in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Mede  has 
ibserved  another  name  for  churches  (which  is  not 
pay  common)  in  Caius  Romanus,  an  ancient  writer 
ia  Emebius,  who  uses  the  term  trophaa  apostohrum, 
la  Mr.  Mede  conjectures,  to  denote  two  churches 
€  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Rome."  But  I  confess 
3iere  is  some  reason  to  question,  whether  in  that 
ilace  it  means  churches,  and  not  rather  the  monu- 
nents  or  sepulchres  of  those  apostles.  For  Euse- 
hios  is  only  speaking  of  their  bodies  being  buried 
Kt  Rome ;  to  confirm  which  opinion  he  quotes  that 
loicient  writer  in  these  words :  We  can  yet**  show 
Sie  trophies  of  the  apostles ;  for  whether  you  go  to 
Bk  Vatican,  or  the  Via  Ostiensis,  you  may  there 
•oe  the  trophies  of  those  who  founded  this  church ; 
■Maning  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  founded 
^  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  whose  sepulchres  were 
ftien  to  be  seen,  the  former  in  the  Vatican  Hill,  and 


the  other  in  the  way  from  Ostia  to  Rome.  However, 
in  after  ages,  when  churches  were  built  over  their 
sepulchres,  then  their  trophies  became  a  name  for 
those  churches,  as  we  may  learn  from  those  words 
of  St  Jerom"  to  Marcella,  who  lived  at  Rome: 
You  have  there  a  holy  church,  you  have  there  the 
trophies  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.  For  now  it 
is  certain  their  sepulchres  were  advanced  into 
churches,  and  both  together  called  trophies,  as  being 
manifest  tokens  and  evidences  of  the  victory  which 
they  had  gained  over  their  enemies,  by  resisting 
unto  blood,  and  triumphing  after  death.  There  is 
yet  another  name,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  so 
exact  an  account :  that  is,  why  some  churches  had 
the  name  of  tUuU  given  them  peculiarly  in  Rome. 
In  the  Pontifical  in  the  Life  of  Marcellus,"  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  appointed  twenty-five  ^li^'  in 
Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  new  con- 
verts. And  in  the  same  place  one  Lucina,  a  widow, 
is  said  to  have  dedicated  her  house"  to  be  made  a 
tUulua  or  church,  where  they  worshipped  Christ  day 
and  night  with  prayers  and  hymns,  till  Maxentius 
the  tyrant,  hearing  of  it,  turned  the  church  into  a 
stable,  and  forced  Marcellus  to  be  the  keeper  of 
it  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  parish 
churches,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  adminis- 
tering Divine  ofiices,  as  the  multitude  of  converts 
increased  in  Rome.  But  why  they  were  called  tituli, 
is  not  exactly  agreed  among  learned  men.  Baro- 
nius**  will  have  them  to  be  so  called,  because  they 
had  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  by  which 
sign  or  title  they  were  known  to  belong  to  Christ,  as 
things  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's  exchequer 
were  known  to  be  his  by  an  appendant  veil,  which 
had  either  his  image  or  his  name,  by  way  of  title, 
inscribed  upon  it  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  so  early  fixed  upon  churches ; 
or  if  it  were,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
a  parish  church ;  for  no  doubt  the  cathedral  or  bi- 
shop's church  had  that  sign  as  soon  as  any  others* 
Mr.  Mede*  ofiers  two  other  reasons,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  determine  whether  they  were  so  called, 
because  by  their  dedication  the  name  of  Christ  our 
Lord  was,  as  it  were,  inscribed  upon  them,  as  the 


"  Getta  Purgat  Cscilian.  ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  272. 
^f«s  in  area  martynim  fuerunt  inclusi.  Item,  p.  277.  Tol- 
M  aliquis  de  yestris  in  aream  ubi  orationes  facitit. 

"  Vide  Acta  Conciiii  Cirtensis,  ap.  Baron,  an.  308.  n.  24. 
«uio  Cypriani.  Ejus  corpus  potitum  est  in  areis  Macrobii 


"  GesU  Purgat  p.  272.  Nimquid  populus  Dei  ibi  fuit  ? 
^^tominus  dixit,  in  casa  majore  fuit  inclusus.  It  p.  274. 
Vssens  euro  populo  inclusus  in  casa  majore. 

*  B«d.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Qui  locus  ad  provinciam  Ber- 
iciomm  pertinens,  vulgo  vocatur,  ad  candidam  casam,  eo 
«)od  ibi  ecciesiam  de  iapide,  insolito  Britouibus  more,  fe- 
%nt. 

«•  Mede's  Discourse  of  Churches,  p.  328. 

«"  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  25.    'Byw  dk  rd  rpowaia  rwy  itwov- 

T  2 


**  Hieron.  Ep.  18.  ad  Marcellam.  Est  quidem  tibi  sancta 
ecclesia,  sunt  trophaeaapostolorum  et  nuirtyrum.  So  Gildas, 
de  Excid.  Britan.,  and  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  8,  call 
them  Signa  victricia  martyrum.  Eusebius  de  Laud.  Con- 
stant, c.  17.    Tpoiraia  viKtir^put. 

•*  Pontifical.  Vit.  MarcellL  Hie  fecit  ccemiterium  Via 
Salaria,  et  viginti  quinque  tituloe  in  urbe  Roma  constituit, 
quasi  diieceses,  propter  baptismum  et  poBnitentiam  multo- 
rum,  qui  convertebantur  ex  paganis,  et  propter  sepulturas 
mart  y  rum. 

"  Pontifical,  ibid.  Lucina  domum  suam  nomine  tituli 
beati  Marcelli  dedicavit,  ubi  die  noctuque  hymnis  et  ora- 
tionibus  Domino  Jesu  Christo  confitebantur,  &c.  Vid.  Pii 
Epist.  4.  ad  Justum  Vien.  Presbyter  pastor  titulum  con- 
didit,  &c. 

•*  Baron,  an.  1 12.  n.  5.    •  Mede's  Disc,  of  Church,  p.  .328. 
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manner  then  was  to  set  the  names  or  titles  of  the 
owners  upon  their  houses  and  possessions ;  and  so  it 
would  concur  in  notion  with  those  other  names  of 
KvptuKbv  and  basilica,  the  Lord's,  and  the  king's ;  or 
whether  because  they  gave  a  title  of  cure,  or  deno- 
mination to  the  presbyters  to  whom  they  were  com- 
mitted. This  last  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  of 
the  name,  till  one  more  probable  can  be  thought  of. 
As  to  the  fancy  of  Onuphrius,  that  the  number  of 
these  HtuU^  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
cardinal  presbyters  now,  and  never  exceeding  the 
number  of  twenty-eight,  it  is  an  imagination  with- 
out ground:  for  Optatus  speaks  of  above  forty 
churches  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  the  last  per- 
secution, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more 
fully  in  the  next  book. 

There  are  several  other  less  usual 

ofubcni«dr4,and  uamcs  of  churchcs  in  ancient  writers, 

QtiwricM  i»a«i       which  I  uced  not  stand  upon.    Such 

nanoM  of  churchM.  i_      i  r    i. 

as  limina  martyrum,  the  houses  of  the 
martyrs,  used  by  St  Jerom;**  ctikoq  and  rifuvog, 
words  of  the  same  import  with  temple,  which  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  Theodoret,"  Synesius,"  and 
Evagrius.***  In  Eusebius,  domtis  aynaxeoa^*  some- 
times occurs  in  the  rescripts  of  heathen  emperors 
for  Christian  churches,  which  signifies  no  more  but 
houses  of  assembly.  Chrysostom  styles  them  the 
seat  of  doctrine,"*  from  the  exercise  of  preaching 
therein.  And  many  such  names  are  to  be  met  with, 
which  need  no  expUcation.  But  there  are  two 
names  more  used  by  Eusebius,  which  some  learned 
men  have  greatly  mistaken.  In  one  place,  speak- 
ing of  the  TherapeuUB  in  Egypt,  whom  he  reckons 
the  first  Christians  converted  by  St.  Mark,  and  de- 
scribed covertly  by  Philo-Judaeus,  he  gives  their 
churches  the  name  of  mfiPiia  and  fiovaoriiptaf  which 
some  mistake  for  monasteries  in  the  modem  sense ; 
whereas  Eusebius  **  says  expressly,  it  was  the  name 
which  Philo  gave,  not  to  their  habitations,  but  their 
churches.  For,  says  he,  Philo  having  described 
their  habitations,  afterward  speaks  thus  of  their 
churches  in  that  region :  In  every  one  of  their  dwell- 
ings there  is  a  sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they 
call  their  semneum,  or  monastery,  where  they  per- 
form the  reUgious  mysteries  proper  to  their  holy 
Ufe.  For  hither  they  bring  nothing  ever  of  meat,  or 
drink,  or  other  bodily  necessaries,  but  only  their 
laws  and  inspired  oracles  of  their  prophets,  their 
hymns,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  augment  and 
consummate  a  life  of  piety  and  knowledge.    This  is 


not  the  description  of  a  monastery  in  the  moden 
sense,  but  of  a  church ;  and  so  we  see  the  name  wa 
first  used,  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Germans 
who  hence  call  some  of  their  churches  munsters,  a 
we  do  minsters,  which  were  heretofore  collegiat 
churches  and  schools  of  learning,  like  St  Austin' 
monastery-church,  of  which  I  have  given  an  ac 
count  in  the  former  book.  This  is  fiirther  con 
firmed,  because  Eusebius  joins  the  name  otfivtiov  I 
monastery  to  explain  it,  which,  by  the  best  critics 
ancient  and  modem,  Hesychius,  Budaeus,  Suicenu 
and  others,  is  reckoned  to  signify  a  temple  or  plao 
of  Divine  service.  Eusebius  has  yet  another  narai 
for  a  church,  which  I  mention  only  because  it  if 
liable  to  the  same  mistake.  He  gives  it  the  name  oi 
tabernacle :  which  is  only  a  private  appellation,  be 
longing  peculiarly  to  movable  or  travelling  churches 
For  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Constantine's  intended 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  says,  that  amoii| 
his  other  preparations  for  that  w^ar  he  erected  him- 
self*^ a  tent  or  tabemacle  in  the  form  of  a  church 
in  which  he  might  continually  make  his  supplier 
tions  to  God  the  giver  of  victory,  with  the  bishop 
and  clergy  that  were  to  attend  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion. Socrates,***  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  con- 
pares  it  to  the  tabemacle  that  Moses  set  up  in  tkj 
wildemess,  and  says,  Constantine  did  it,  that  k 
might  have  a  decent  and  convenient  oratory,  ikrk 
fHov  r/vrpurifffikyw,  in  the  most  desert  and  barbarofl 
places  through  which  he  was  to  traveL  And  froa 
this  example,  as  Sozomen'**  observes,  it  became 
custom  throughout  the  Roman  army  for  eveiyfc- 
gion  to  have  their  tabemacle,  and  priests  and  d» 
cons  appointed  to  attend  the  service  of  it 

Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an 
account  of  two  other  words,  which  *~"* 
have  some  relation  to  this  subject,  and  by  their  tf 
biguity  are  often  mistaken  and  confounded,  thati 
ecclesia  matrix  and  cHoecesanOf  which  seem  to  k 
words  of  the  same  importance,  but  are  often  to) 
difierent  from  one  another.  Ecclesia  matrix^ 
mother-church,  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  oi 
church  planted  immediately  by  the  apostles,  wheoB 
others  were  derived  and  propagated  afterward. 
Tertullian  ^  calls  those  churches,  to  which  the  ^ 
ties  preached  either  viva  voce,  or  by  their  epi8tles,l| 
which  all  doctrines  are  to  be  judged.  And  in 
sense  the  church  of  Jerusalem  is  called  the  motk 
of  all  churches  in  the  world,  by  the  second  gcnai 


**  Oauphr.  Interpret.  Vocum  Ecclesiastic,  p.  91. 

^  HieroD.  Ep.  15.  ad  Marcellam. 

••  Theodor.  Ser.  de  Martyr.  "  Synet.  Ep.  58. 

^  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 

>•<  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  Vid.  Gesta  Pai^pitioiiis  C«ciliani. 

**  Chrysost.  Horn.  2.  in  Joh. 

•••  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  E10*  i^^«,  tA«  oMffiir  avTwv 
hjcdial  Tii»»«  l]crav  itaypa^aty  ir«pt  tcov  icoTd  X^P^^  iicic\»|- 
citaif  raCtTa  tptjclp*  Iv  iK&rrrf  6h  oUta  larriv  oiKtifia  Up6», 


8  icaXetrai  9tfxvtiov  Kal  fiovatrr^piov'  iu  tS  /levav/tum^ 
TOW  trtfivov  piov  fiv<rr^pia  re Xouinrot,  &C. 

^  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant  lib.  4.  e.  5a     TJ^vvnivV 
T^c  lKK\n<rtat  o-XJ^AAtfTt  irpdf'Hjv  itctivov  tow  voXl^tv* 
pirra^iif  vvv  iroXXij  <^»XoTifito  icaTti/jydJtTo. 

•••  Socrat.  lib.  I.e.  18.  '••  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  & 

^  Tertul.  de  Pracscript.  c.  21.  Constat  proinde  oBtBi 
doctrinam,  quss  cum  illis  ecclesiis  apostolicis  matricibtf' 
originalibus  fidei  conspiret,  veritati  deputandam. 
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council  of  Constantinople  ;*"  and  Aries  the  mother- 
church  of  France,  because  supposed  to  be  planted'** 
hf  the  apostle's  missionary,  Trophimus,  first  bishop 
of  the  place.  At  other  times  a  mother-church  de- 
notes a  metropolis,  or  the  principal  church  of  a 
angle  province,  as  in  some  of  the  African  Canons,"* 
where  matrix  is  used  sometimes  for  the  primate's 
•cc,  to  which  other  bishops  were  to  have  recourse 
for  judgment  and  decision  of  controversies.  But 
most  conmionly  it  signifies  a  cathedral  or  bishop's 
ehurch,  which  was  usually  termed  the  great  church, 
vnd  the  catholic  church,  and  the  principal  see,  in 
opposition  to  the  lesser  tUuli  or  parish  churches 
committed  to  single  presbyters.  Thus,  in  the  Afri- 
can Code,  the  matter  is  plain,  in  one  canon  every 
bishop  is  prohibited  to  alienate  or  sell  the  goods  of 
the  mother-church  ;"*  and  presbyters,  the  goods  be- 
longing to  their  titles.  The  Greek  translation  of 
lihis  canon  is  here  imperfect  and  corrupt,  as  Sui- 
cerus"'  has  rightly  observed,  and  by  it  Cujacius  and 
others  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  to  expound 
muMtrix  by  matricula,  the  catalogue  or  books  of  the 
schmnch,  whereas  it  means  the  cathedral  or  bishop's 
church.  As  also  in  another  canon,*"  which  says, 
!lf  any  bishop  is  negligent  to  deal  with  heretics  in 
kfiie  mother-church,  he  shall  be  admonished  of  his 
iftiiilt  by  the  neighbouring  bishops,  that  he  may 
^ve  no  excuse.  The  mother-church  is  here  the 
lljishop's  church,  or  that  which  required  both  his 
|care  and  residence,  as  the  principal  church  of  the 
^diocese.  This,  by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,' "  is  plainly 
(opposed  to  other  inferior  churches  in  the  diocese, 
bnpon  which  only  presbyters  resided,  both  when  he 
says,  that  the  judgment  of  the  mother-church  shall 
be  sufficient  in  the  election  of  a  bishop ;  and  again, 
Ithat  the  bishop  of  the  mother-church  shall  not 
~  usurp  any  thing  that  is  given  to  the  churches  in 
"►the  dioce.ce.  These  churches  in  the  diocese  are  the 
^tame  as  we  now  call  parish  churches,  though  they 
Kihemselves  are  sometimes  termed  dioceses  in  the 
'-Pontifical,"*  and  the  African  Canons;"*   and  in 


some  other  canons,"*  ecclesia  duBcesarue,  diocesan 
churches;  as  in  the  council  of  Tarraco,  which 
obliges  all  bishops  to  visit  their  dioceses  once  a 
year,  to  see  that  no  diocesan  church,  that  is,  no 
church  within  the  diocese,  was  out  of  repair.  So 
that  a  mother-church  and  a  diocesan  church  in 
that  ancient  style  differed,  as  now  a  cathedral  and 
a  parish  church  with  us.  The  mother-church  be- 
ing otherwise  called  the  principal  see,"*  principalis 
cathedra,  where  the  bishop  was  obliged  continually 
to  reside:  and  sometimes  the  catholic  church,  as 
Valesius  has  observed"*  out  of  Epiphanius'*  and 
Nicephorus,"'  in  opposition  to  the  lesser  churches 
that  were  subject  to  it  Though,  as  I  noted  before, 
the  council  of  Trullo  calls  every  baptismal  church 
a  catholic  church,"*  in  opposition  to  private  orato- 
ries, where  baptism  was  not  allowed  to  be  adminis- 
tered. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  thus  particu- 
lar about  the  names  of  churches  in  the  entrance 
upon  this  book,  because  some  of  them  are  curious, 
and  others  ambiguous,  that  the  reader  might  find 
them  explained  at  once,  and  not  be  at  a  loss  about 
terms  upon  every  occasion  in  the  following  discourse. 

Our  next  inquiry  is  into  the  original 
of  churches,  that  is,  when  Christians     ivoofcofchuwhw 

In  the  flrtt  ccnturj 

began  to  set  them  apart  for  Divine  ^^^  ^  **'• 
service?  A  very  singular  paradox 
has  been  advanced  by  some  learned  men  in  these 
last  ages,  that  for  the  three  first  ages  the  Christians 
had  no  such  distinct  places  of  worship ;  grounding 
upon  some  mistaken  passages  of  Origen,  Minucius 
Felix,  Amobius,  and  Lactantius,  who  say,  the 
Christians  had  no  temples;  which  they  take  for 
a  denial  of  their  having  any  churches.  Which 
opinion,  though  advanced  with  some  show  of  learn- 
ing by  Vedelius,"*  Suicerus,***  and  others,  is  alto- 
gether without  ground,  contradicted  by  the  authors 
which  they  aUege,  and  by  themselves  who  assert 
and  maintain  it  Mr.  Mede  has  an  elaborate  dis- 
course in  confutation  of  this  opinion,  wherein  he 
has  learnedly  collected  the  authorities  of  the  an- 


**"  Epist.  Synodic,  ad  Damasum.  ap.  Tbeodoret.  lib.  5.  c. 

%  Tfjs  dt  ye  fiffTpdi  AiravSav  rwv  iKK\ri<niov  r^v  i»  'lepo- 

e»Xu^if,  &c. 

^    ^  Libellus  Precum   Episcopor.  Gallor.  ad  Leon.  ap. 

eJSaron.  an.  450.  p.  125.    Cujus  honoris  obtentu  ecclesiam 

["Arelatensem  omnes  decessores,  prsedeceisoresque  nostri  vel 

at  matrem  debito  semper  honore  coluenint,  &c. 
■^    »»Cod.  Afric.  can.  119.  al.  120.    Mtt  irpoKptnaTur^y  t» 
T^  tkaTpiKL,  non  pnejudicetur  in  matrice,  &c. 

•"  OxI.  Afric.  can.  33.  Non  habente  necessitatem,  nee 
cpiscopo  lireat  matricis  eeclesiae,  nee  presbytero  rem  tituli 
fui  U9urpare. 

*"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  lA&rpi^. 
>.     1"  Cod.  Afr.  can.  123.   Si  in  matricibus  cathedris  episco* 
pus  ne^ligens  fiieril  adversus  hsreticos,  conveniahir  a  vici- 
uis  episcopis,  &c. 

>'^  Ferrand  Breviat.  Canon,  c.  1 1 .  Ut  ad  eligendnm  epis- 
copam  sufficiat  matricis  arbitrium  ex  concil.  Septimuni- 
censi  et  conciL  Macriuneusi.     Item,  c.  38.    Ut  episcopus 


matricis  non  usurpet  quicquid  fuent  donatum  ecclesiis,  quae 
in  dicecesi  constitute  sunt.     Ex.  Concil.  Hipponiregiensi. 

"^  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelb*.  Hie  viginti  quinque  titulot 
in  nrbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioeceses,  propter  baptis- 
mum,  &c. 

"•  Cod.  Afric.  can.  53  et  56. 

'"  Cone.  Tarracon.  can.  8.  Reperimus  nonnullas  dioece- 
sanas  ecclesias  esse  destitutas.  Ob  quam  rem  hac  constitu- 
tione  decrevimus,  ut  annuis  vicibus  ab  episcopo  dioeceses 
visitcntur. 

"■  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  c.  5.  Placuit,  ut  nemini  sit  facultas 
relicta  principal!  cathedra,  ad  aKquam  ecclesiam  in  dioecesi 
eonstirutam  se  conferre. 

>'»  Vales.  Not.  in  The«>d«)r.  Lector,  lib.  1.  553. 

^  Epiphan.  Haires.  69;  n.  1. 

>"Niieph.  lib.  15.  C.22. 

»aConc.  Trull,  e.  58.  al.  59. 

»*•  VedeL  Exercit.  in  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  c.  4. 

>«  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Na^«,  p.  388. 
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cicnts,  which  for  the  three  first  ages  prove  the  being 
of  Christian  churches.  I  shall  briefly,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  not  that  author  at  hand,  relate 
the  substance  of  his  proofe,  and  add  some  others 
to  his  collections.  In  the  first  place,  he  shows  that 
the  ancients,  St  Austin,**  St.  Basil,"*  and  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St  Jerom,  St  Chrysos- 
tom,  Sedulius,  CEcumenius,  and  Theophylact,  in 
their  comments  on  that  passage  of  St  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xi.  22,  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  P 
or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God?"  took  the  word 
church  there  not  for  the  assembly,  but  for  the 
place  set  apart  for  sacred  duties.  And  that  the 
apostles  always  met  together  in  a  certain  place  for 
prayer  and  supplication  upon  Mount  Sion,  which 
was  the  hyperoon  or  coencundum,  the  upper  room  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  where 
the  apostles  were  assembled  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them,  Acts  ii. ;  where  our  Saviour  cele- 
brated his  last  supper ;  where  he  appeared  to  his 
disciples  two  Sundays,  one  after  another,  after  his 
resurrection,  John  xx.  The  place  where  the  seven 
deacons  were  elected  and  ordained.  Acts  vi.;  and 
where  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem  was  held.  Acts 
XV.  Which  place  was  afterward  enclosed  with  a 
goodly  church,  called  the  church  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  the  upper  church  of  the  apostles  in  the  time  of 
Cyril,'*'  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  Jerom."*  That 
this  was  the  dUocy  or  house  of  assembly,  mentioned 
Acts  ii.  46,  where  the  apostles  continued  breaking 
of  bread,  that  is,  celebrating  the  eucharist  after 
their  return  from  the  temple.  For  he  thinks,  with 
many  other  critics,  that  the  word  Iv  oicy  is  not 
to  be  translated,  from  house  to  house,  but,  in  the 
house,  or  place  where  the  assembly  was  used  to 
meet  together.  His  next  argument  is  drawn  from 
what  Eusebius*"  observes  of  the  Oipairtvrai  in 
Egypt,  whether  Essenes  or  Christians,  that  they 
had  their  tniiviia,  or  places  appropriated  for  Divine 
worship,  from  the  days  of  St  Mark.  And  that 
such  places  are  to  be  understood  in  all  those  pas- 
sages of  St  Paul  which  salute'"  the  churches  in 
such  or  such  a  house,  that  is,  the  congregations 
that  met  in  the  houses  of  such  pious  Christians  as 
had  bestowed  some  part  of  their  dwellings  to  be  an 
oratory  for  the  church  to  assemble  in.  Such  a 
ccmaculum  is  described  by  Lucian,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  dialogue  called  Philopatris,  about 
the  time  of  Trajan,  where  he  brings  in  one  Critias 
telling  how  the  ChristiAns  carried  him  into  an 


Sect  14. 
intlMW 
cental; 


hyptroon,  the  place  of  their  assembly,  with  a  d^ 
sign  to  make  him  a  proselyte  to  their  religion.  He 
argues  further  from  the  tradition  of  the  church  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  author  of  the  RecognitioDS 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus,  which  says" 
that  Theophilus,  to  whom  St  Luke  is  supposed  to 
inscribe  his  Gospel,  at  Antioch,  did  convert  his 
house  into  a  church.  And  the  like  is  reported  d 
the  house  of  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator  and  martyr, 
in  the  Acta  Pudentis,  that  it  was  turned  into  a 
church  after  his  martyrdom.  He  concludes  this 
first  century  with  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  in  his  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  says,*"  that  God  had  ordained  as  well  appro- 
priate places  where,  as  appropriate  times  and  persons 
when  and  whereby,  he  would  be  solemnly  served,  that 
all  things  might  be  done  religiously  and  in  order. 

In  the  next  age  he  shows  that  Ig- 
natius, in  his  epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians,*"  exhorts  them  to  meet  together 
in  one  place,  which  he  calls  rhv  vahv  Ofov,  the  tem- 
ple of  God;  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians"* 
he  says,  there  was  one  altar  to  every  church,  and 
one  bishop  with  his  presbytery  and  deacons.  The 
present  Greek  copies,  indeed,  read  it  a  little  different 
from  Mr.  Mede,  leaving  out  the  word  church,  but 
the  mentioning  one  altar  is  sufficient  to  intimate 
they  had  then  a  stated  place  for  their  ecclesiastical 
assembly.  In  the  same  age,  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  two  short  epistles  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
in  France,  in  the  first  of  which,  one  Euprepia,*"  a 
pious  matron,  is  said  to  have  consigned  the  title  of 
her  house  over  to  the  church  to  celebrate  Divine 
offices  in :  and  in  the  other,  one  Pastor,  a  presbyter, 
is  conunended  for  erecting  a  tittduSf  that  is,  a  church, 
before  his  death.'"  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  toward 
the  end  of  this  century,  uses  the  name  ecdesia  for 
the  place  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  the  congrega- 
tion. For,  speaking  of  the  church,  he  says,  I  call 
not  now  the  place,'**  but  the  congregation  of  the 
elect,  the  church.  And  so  in  his  famous  homily, 
Quis  dives  saketur,  he  brings  in  the  Asian  bishop, 
to  whom  St  John  committed  the  young  man  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  Christian  discipline,  complaining 
that  the  youth  was  become  a  villain  and  a  robber, 
and  now,  instead  of  the  church,""  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  mountains,  with  a  company  like  himself 
By  this  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  the  word  eccUm 
was  taken  for  a  place  of  sacred  assembly,  as  well 
as  for  the  assembly  itself. 


^  Aug.  Quacst.  57.  in  Levitic. 

>*  Basil.  Regul.  Major,  qu.  30.  Regul.  Minor,  qu.  310. 
>"  Cyril.  Catech.  16.    '»  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paul®. 
'»Euseb.lib.  2.  c.  17. 

'"See  Rom.  xvi.  3,  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Colos.  iv.  15; 
Philem.  1,  2. 
"'  Recognit  lib.  10.  n.  71.     >«  Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  n.  40. 
"*  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7. 
»<  Epist  ad  Philadelph.  n.  4. 


^  Pii  Ep.  1.  ad  Justum.  Soror  nostra  Euprepia  titulum 
domus  sua}  pauperibus  assignavit ;  ubi  nunc  cum  pauperibus 
nostris  commorantes,  missas  agimus. 

1*"  Id.  £p.  2.  Presbyter  Pastor  titulum  condidit,et  digne 
in  Domino  obiit. 

»»'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  Ob  vvv  t6v  toitow,  <IXXA  t6 
dBpouTfia  Tftfv  iKXiKTutVf  iKKXrifflav  Ka\&, 

""  Ap.  Euscb.  1.  3.  c.  23.  et  in  Bibl.  Patrum.  CombeSs- 
Nvv  dvrt  T^«  iKKkrialav  Spo^  icarc  cXtf^t,  &e. 
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In  the  third  century  the  testimonies 
'■  hnfcinthatkiid  are  both  more  numerous  and  plain. 
Tertullian  clearly  intimates  they  had 
drarches,  when  complaining  against  Christians  who 
iillowed  the  trade  of  idol-making  for  the  Gentiles, 
imly  excusing  themselves  that  they  did  not  worship 
diem,  he  says,  The  zeal  of  faith  *"  cannot  but  de- 
claim all  the  day  long  upon  this  point,  bewailing 
that  any  Christian  should  come  from  among  his 
idob  into  the  church,  that  he  should  come  into  the 
house  of  Grod  from  the  shop  of  his  enemy,  and  lift 
up  those  hands  to  God  the  Father,  which  were  the 
mothers  or  makers  of  idols.  In  another  place '^ 
he  calls  the  church  domus  cohttnlkB,  the  house  of  the 
dove,  meaning  either  Christ,  or  his  dove-like  reli- 
gion, as  I  have  explained  it  before."*  And  again  he 
expressly  distinguishes  between  the  baptistery  and 
the  church,  which  in  those  days  were  places  separate 
one  from  another,  saying,  When  we  are  come"'  to 
the  water  to  be  baptized,  we  not  only  there,  but  also 
somewhat  before  in  the  chiurch,  under  the  hand  of 
the  minister,  make  a  public  declaration  that  we 
Tenounce  the  devil  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels. 
Tertullian  is  followed  by  Hippoly  tus,*"  who,  describ- 
ing the  signs  of  the  coming  of  antichrist,  says.  The 
temples  of  God  shall  be  as  common  houses,  the 
churches  shall  every  where  be  destroyed.  But  I  lay 
no  stress  upon  this  passage,  because  the  work  is 
spurious,  and  of  later  date  than  it  pretends  to  be,  as 
Bishop  Usher  has  proved,  and  Combefis  confesses  as 
much,  who  published  the  genuine  piece  of  Hippoly- 
tos  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  where  no  such  passage 
is  to  be  found.***  But  we  have  an  authentic  testi- 
mony, in  the  same  age,  from  a  heathen  author.  For 
I^ampridius,  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,'**  re- 
ports of  him,  that  there  happening  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  victuallers,  about  a 
certain  public  place,  each  party  challenging  it  as 
their  own;  the  emperor's  rescript  determined  it  thus 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  That  it  was  better  that 
God  should  be  worshipped  there  after  any  manner, 
than  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  victuallers. 
About  the  middle  of  this  age  lived  the  famous  Gre- 
gory of  Neoccesarea,  sumamed  Thaumaturgus,  who 
himself  built  several  churches  in  Neocsesarea,  and 


I*  Tertul.  de  Idol.  c.  7.  Tota  die  ad  banc  partem  zelus 
fidei  perorabit,  ingemens  Cbristianum  ab  idolU  in  ecclesiam 
venire,  de  adversaria  ofEcina  in  domum  Dei  veiNre,  attol- 
lere  ad  Deum  Patrem  manus  matres  idolorum. 

»••  Tertul.  adv.  Valent.  c.  3.        ">  See  before,  sect.  2. 

**^  Tertul  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sed  et  aliquanto  print  in  ecclesia,  sub  antistitis  manu, 
con  testamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo,  et  pompia  et  angelis 
ejus,  &c. 

•«>  Hip  poly  t.  de  Consummat.  Mundi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat 
t.  2.  p.  346.  Oi  vaol  tou  OioD  wc  oIkoi  lo-ovrac,  Kai  Korac" 
TpofPai  Twv  iKK\f\tnSi»  fravraxov  yitnicotrrai. 

>*'  Vid.  Combefis.  Auctuar.  Novissim.  p.  57. 

1*^  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  c.  49.    Cum  Christiaui  quendam 


the  adjacent  parts  of  Pontus,  as  Gregory  Nyssen*** 
reports  in  his  Life;  and  also  wrote  a  canonical  epis- 
tle, wherein  are  described  the  several  classes  or  sta- 
tions '*'  of  penitents  in  the  respective  parts  of  the 
church :  but  because  some  learned  men  question 
whether  that  part  of  his  epistle  be  not  rather  a 
comment  and  addition  by  some  other  hand,  I  lay 
no  greater  weight  upon  it  than  it  will  bear,  but  only 
observe,  that  the  same  classes  of  penitents  may  be 
collected  from  other  canons  in  that  epistle,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  genuine.  About  the  same  time 
St  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  place  of  their  assembly 
under  the  name  of  Domiwict/m,'**  the  Lord's  house, 
as  has  been  noted  before ;  and  in  another  place  op- 
poses the  church  and  the  capitol,  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  and  the  altars  of  images  and  idol-gods,  to  one 
another :  for  speaking  against  some  that  had  lapsed, 
and  without  due  penance  were  for  intruding  them* 
selves  into  the  church  again ;  If  this  were  once  per- 
mitted, says  he,  what  then  remains  **•  but  that  the 
church  should  give  way  to  the  capitol,  and  the 
priests  withdraw,  and  take  away  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  let  the  images  and  idol-gods 
with  their  altars  succeed,  and  take  possession  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  the  venerable  bench  of  our  clergy 
sit?  About  this  time  also  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  speaks  of  churches  as  appropriate  to 
the  service  of  God,  resolving  this  question,  whether 
a  woman  in  the  time  of  her  separation  might  enter"* 
into  the  house  of  God?  It  appears  further  from 
the  rescript  of  Gallienus  the  emperor,  i^orded  by 
Eusebius,"'  where  he  restores  the  Christians  their 
churches  under  the  name  of  roiroc  Spijencc^irifioc,  wor- 
shipping places :  and  from  what  has  been  noted  be- 
fore out  of  the  letter  of  AureUan,*"  which  chides  the 
senate  for  demurring  about  opening  the  Sibylline 
books,  as  if  they  had  been  consulting,  not  in  the 
capitol,  but  in  a  Christian  church :  as  also  that 
other  rescript  of  his  in  Eusebius,***  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council  of  Antioch,  ordered  Paulus 
Samosatensis  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house  of  the 
church.  But  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  goes  far 
beyond  all  others:  for  speaking  of  the  peaceable 
times  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  from  the  per- 
secution of  Valerian  to  that  of  Diocletian,  he  ob- 


locum,  qui  publicus  fuerat,  occupassent,  contra  popinariidi- 
cerent,  sibi  eum  deberi ;  rescripsit  imperator,  Melius  esse  ut 
quomodocunque  illic  Deuscolatur,  quam  popiuariis  dedatur. 

»«  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumatur.  t.  3.  p.  567. 

**'  Gregor.  Tbaumaturg.  Epist.  Canon,  c.  U. 

'•  Cypr.  de  Oper.  et  Eleemos.    See  sect.  2. 

««  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  Quid  superest,  quam 
ut  ecclesia  capitolio  ccdat,  et  reccdentibus  sacerdotibus  ac 
Domiui  altare  removentibus,  in  cleri  nostri  sacrum  veneran- 
dumque  consessum  simulacra  atque  idola  cum  aris  suis  trans- 
eant? 

»»  Dionys.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  2.        •*»  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  13. 

^  See  before,  sect  1.     E.\  Vopisco  Vit.  Aurelian. 

»•  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  cited  sect.  3. 
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serves,  that  the  number  of  Christians  so  grew  and 
multiplied  in  that  fifty  years,  that  their  ancient 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  receive  them, 
and  therefore  they  erected  from  the  foundations"* 
more  ample  and  spacious  ones  in  every  city. 

g^j^  ,^  The  only  objection  against  all  this, 

frol?L2£SSiwi  made  with  any  colour,  is  drawn  from 
Amobiu..n.w««d.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le  ancicut  apologists,  Ori- 
gen,"*  Minucius  Felix,***  Amobius,*"  and  Lactan- 
tius,"  who  seem  to  say  that  the  Christians  in  their 
time  had  no  temples  nor  altars,  nor  ought  to  have 
any.  But,  as  Mr.  Mede  shows  at  large,  this  is  only 
spoken  against  such  temples  as  the  heathens  plead- 
ed for,  in  the  notion  of  encloistering  the  Deity  by 
an  idoL  For  otherwise  the  very  authors  from 
whom  the  objection  is  drawn  must  strangely  con- 
tradict themselves.  For  Amobius"*  owns  they  had 
their  convenUcula^  houses  of  assembly,  which  he 
complains  were  barbarously  destroyed  in  the  last 
persecution.  And  Lactandus  ^  says  the  same,  giv- 
ing them  also  the  name  of  the  temples  of  Grod, 
which  Diocletian  ordered  to  be  demolished,  when 
he  taught  oratory  in  Bithynia.  And  Origen  him- 
self speaks***  of  adorning  the  Christian  churches 
and  altars,  in  one  of  his  homilies  upon  Joshua, 
translated  literally  by  Ruffin. 

g^^  yj  Thus  far  Mr.  Mede  goes  in  his  col- 

tSSS^^i^  lections  and  answer  to  this  objection ; 
thishMd.  ^  which  I  shall  add  a  few  things 

which  he  has  not  observed.  Lactantius,  in  another 
place  of  his  Institutions,***  speaks  of  one  of  the 
Christian  conv&rUicula  in  a  town  in  Phrygia,  which 
the  heathen  burnt  with  the  whole  assembly  in  it 
And  in  his  book  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  pub- 
lished since  Mr.  Mede's  death,  he  gives  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  destruction  of  churches 
throughout  the  world.  For  he  not  only  mentions 
the  demolishing  the  stately  church  of  Nicomedia,*** 
but  intimates  that  the  same  fate  attended  the 
churches  over  all  the  world.  For  even  in  France, 
where  the  mild  Constantius  ruled,  the  persecution 
went  so  far  as  to  pull  down  the  churches,***  though 


the  men,  the  true  temples  of  God,  were  spared,  and 
sheltered  under  his  gentle  government  Lactantiv 
lived  in  France  at  this  time,  being  tutor  to  Crispus, 
the  son  of  Constantine,  and  grandson  of  Constan- 
tius, and  therefore  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  his 
relation.  So  that  we  must  interpret  Eusebios  by 
him,  when  he  says,***  Constantius  destroyed  no 
churches :  that  is,  he  gave  no  positive  orders,  as 
the  other  emperors  did,  to  destroy  them,  but  he  con- 
nived at  such  as  pulled  them  down,  in  policy  to 
satisfy  the  other  emperors,  and  make  the  walls  com- 
pound for  the  hfe  and  safety  of  the  persons.  How- 
ever it  was,  both  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  agree 
in  this,  that  there  were  churches  in  France  before 
the  last  persecution.  We  have  the  like  account  of 
the  churches  of  Britain  given  by  Gildas,  who  says*" 
in  general  of  the  last  persecution,  that  it  occasioned 
churches  all  over  the  world  to  be  destroyed,  and 
particularly  in  Britain ;  for  the  Christians  boilt  them 
new  again  from  the  ground  when  the  persecution 
was  over,**'  and  founded  others  beside  them,  to  be 
as  so  many  pubUc  monuments  and  trophies  of  their 
martyrs.  Optatus**  takes  notice  of  forty  churches 
in  Rome  before  the  last  persecution,  which  being 
taken  from  the  Christians,  were  afterward  restored 
to  them  by  the  order  of  Maxentius,  as  St  Austin** 
more  than  once  informs  us.  In  Africa  we  read  of 
some  churches  that  were  demohshed  in  this  pe^ 
secudon,  as  at  Zama  and  Fumi,  mendoned  in  the 
Gesta  Purgationis*"  of  Cecilian  and  Felix.  Others 
were  taken  away,  and  in  the  mean  dme,  till  they 
were  restored  again,  both  councils  and  church  as- 
semblies were  held  in  private  houses,  as  Optatus*" 
observes  of  the  council  of  Cirta,  and  St  Austin , 
after  him,  who  says.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  j 
that  a  few  bishops  should  hold  a  council  *"  in  a  pii- ! 
vate  house  in  the  heat  of  persecution,  when  the 
martyrs  made  no  scruple  in  the  like  case  to  be  b^H 
dzed  in  prison,  and  Christians  met  in  prison  to 
celebrate  the  sacrament  with  the  martyrs.  But  not 
to  multiply  instances  of  this  nature,  the  very  tenor 
of  the  imperial  edicts,  which  raised  the  last  pe^ 


>M  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  1.      ^  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  389. 

»•  Minuc.  OcUv.  p.  29. 

^"  Araob.  adv.  Gent,  lib,  6.  ""  LacUnt.  lib.  2,  c.  2. 

*"*  Arnob.  lib.  4.  p.  152.  cited  before,  sect  7, 

^^  Lactant  lib.  5.  c.  2.  cited  sect.  6. 

>*i  Origen.  Homil.  10.  in  Josua.         >"  Lact  1.  5.  c.  II. 

>*  Lact.  de  Mon.  Persecut.  c.  12.  lUud  editissimum 
paucis  horis  solo  adaequarunt 

>**  Ibid.  c.  15.  Constantius,  ne  dissentire  yideretur  a 
majoribus  praeceptis,  conveuticula,  id  est,  parietes,  qui  re- 
st itui  poterant,  dirui  passus  est,  verum  autem  Dei  templum, 
qtiud  est  in  hominibus,  incolume  servavit. 

I**  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  MiH'c  'rov9  oiKOut  tSov  iKK\ri<n&» 

'*  Gildas  de  Excid.  Britan.  in  initio.  Ad  persecutionem 
Diocletiani  tyranni  novennem,  in  qua  subversa  per  totum 
uiundum  sunt  ecclesiae,  &c. 

i<^  Ibid.  Renovant  ecclesias  ad  solum  usqiie  destructas, 


basilicas  sanctorum  martyrum  fundant,  constmunt,  perfi*! 
ciunt,  ac  veluti  victricia  signa  passim  propalant.  Vids^ 
BedsB  Hist  EccL  lib.  1.  c.  6  et  8,  who  speaks  almost  in  the  i 
words  of  Gildas.  !<, 

>*  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  49.  Quadraginta  basilicas. 

••  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  die  3.  c.  18.  It  lib.  post  Collatio-'^ 
nem,  c.  13. 

>**  GesU  Purgat  p.  276.  Et  Zams  et  Fumis  dirui  basili- 
cas et  uri  Scripturas  vidi. 

171  Optat  lib.  I.  p.  .39.  A  pud  Cirtam  civitatem,  quia  ba- 
silica necdum  fuerant  restitute,  in  domum  Urbani  Chari«i 
consedenuit,  &c. 

i"  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  die  3.  c.  17.  Non  esse  incredibilr 
quod  in  privatam  domum  pauci  illi  episcopi  p^rsecutioois 
tempore  convenenrnt,  ut  fervente  persecutione  etiam  in  csr- 
cere  doceantur  baptizati  martyres,  et  illic  a  Christianis  ce^ 
lebrata  sacramenta,  ubi  Christian!  propter  eadem  sacra- 
menta  tenebantur  inchisi. 


Crap.  I. 
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Kcation,i8  undeniable  evidence,  that  the  Christians 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  then  their  public 
churches,  to  which  they  resorted  so  long  as  they 
had  opportunity  to  frequent  them.  For  Eusebius'" 
tays,  The  edicts  were  sent  over  all  the  world,  com- 
manding the  churches  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  Bibles  to  be  burnt  Which  is  also 
noted  by  Theodoret/'*  St  Jerom,*"  and  the  Acts  of 
Purgation  of  Cccilian  and  Felix  "•  at  the  end  of  Op- 
tatus.  So  that  a  man  might  as  well  question  whe- 
ther the  Christians  had  Bibles,  as  whether  they  had 
churches  before  the  last  persecution.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  contrary  opinion  here  always  give  up  the 
cause,  and  contradict  themselves :  for  when  they 
have  urged  the  authority  of  Amobius  and  Lactan- 
tins,  against  Christians  having  any  temples,  they 
are  forced  to  confess  from  the  foresaid  evidences, 
that  they  had  churches  whilst  Amobius  and  Lac- 
tantius  lived,  that  is,  within  the  third  century; 
which  is  to  grant  and  deny  the  same  thing,  and 
load  both  themselves  and  those  ancient  authors 
with  a  manifest  contradiction.  To  the  testimonies 
cited  by  Mr.  Mede  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  reader  may  add  that  remarkable  story  told 
by  Eusebius,  concerning  the  martyr  Marinus,  anno 
259,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Marinus  being  a 
candidate  for  a  Roman  office  at  Caesarea,  was  in- 
formed against  as  a  Christian  by  an  antagonist,  who 
]deaded,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  office  upon 
that  score :  the  judge  upon  examination  finding  it 
to  be  so,  gives  him  three  hours'  time  to  consider, 
whether  he  would  quit  his  religion,  or  his  Ufe. 
During  this  space,  Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Ceesarea, 
meets  with  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  car- 
ries him  to  the  church,'"  and  sets  him  by  the  holy 
table,  then  offers  him  a  Bible  and  a  sword,  and  bids 
him  take  his  choice.  He  readily,  without  any  de- 
mur, lays  his  hand  upon  the  Bible ;  whereupon  the 
bishop  thus  bespake  him :  Adhere,  says  he,  adhere 
to  God,  and  in  his  strength  enjoy  what  thou  hast 
^osen,  and  go  in  peace.  With  this  he  immediately 
letums  from  the  church  to  the  judge,  makes  his 
confession,  receives  his  sentence,  and  dies  a  martyr. 
"Who  that  reads  this  story  can  question,  whether 
the  worshipping-places  which  Gallienus  is  said  a 
little  before"*  to  have  restored  to  the  Christians, 
^ere  properly  churches,  with  holy  tables,  or  altars, 
in  them  ?  To  the  testimonies  cited  from  Tertullian 


may  be  added  one  more,  where  he  plainly  distin- 
guishes the  parts  of  their  churches,  as  the  discipline 
of  their  penitents  then  required.  Ft>r,  speaking  of 
the  unnatural  sins  of  uncleanness,  he  says.  All  such 
monsters  were  excluded,'**  not  only  from  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church,  but  from  every  part  of  it : 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  withoutnioor  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  allowed  to  come  under  the  roof 
of  it  This  discipline  was  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
in  the  time  of  Babylas,  anno  247,  when,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  St  Chrysostom '••  and  Eu- 
sebius,"' Babylas  excluded  the  emperor  Philip  from 
the  church,  with  all  his  guards  about  him,  on  Easter 
eve,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pray  with  the 
faithful,  till  he  had  set  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
penitents,  furavolac  x<W^>  Eusebius  calls  it,  and 
there  made  confession  of  his  crimes.  I  stand  not 
now  critically  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory, which  some  learned  men"*  question,  and  others 
defend :  *"  it  is  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose,  that 
both  Eusebius  and  St  Chrysostom  give  us  such  an 
account  of  the  ancient  churches,  as  necessarily  sup- 
poses them  distinct  from  conmion  habitations  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Nay,  St  Austin,'**  and 
the  author  of  the  Comments  under  the  name  of  St 
Ambrose,"*  say  expressly,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  was  planted  in  the  world,  churches 
were  built,  to  pray  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, &c„  according  to  the  apostle's  direction,  1 
Tim.  ii.  1 ;  upon  which  St  Austin  founds  the  use 
and  building  of  churches.  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
Martyrologies,  nor  such  writers  as  Abdias  Baby- 
lonius  and  Anacletus,  which  speak  of  churches 
built  in  Persia  by  Simon  and  Jude,  and  at  Alex- 
andria by  St  Mark,  and  at  Rome  by  St  Peter,  be- 
cause these  are  late  and  spurious  writings :  but  yet, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  first  conversions  by  those 
that  happened  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  piay 
conclude,  that  as  soon  as  any  people  were  convert- 
ed, they  provided  themselves  churches  for  Divine 
service.  As  when  Frumentius  had  converted  the 
Indians,  Socrates'**  says,  he  immediately  built 
churches  among  them;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ruffin, 
who  not  only  takes  notice  of  that,  but  says  further, 
that  before  he  had  converted  them,  meeting  with 
some  Roman  merchants  that  were  Christians,  he 
encouraged  them  to  build  themselves  oratories  in 
all  places,  whither  they  might  resort  for  prayer,  after 


*^  Euaeb.  lib.  a  c.  2.  "*  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  39. 

(^  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zecha.  cap.  8. 

"*  Gesta  PurgaL  p.  277.  Ubi  Scriptura  iayeniuntur,  ipsa 
domus  diruitur. 

177  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  15.  'Eiri  riiv  iKkKriviavirpoayHf  tl<rw 
Tt  irpdv  auT(0  Ti|<ra«  Ttf  dyidtrfxaTL^  &c. 

"•  ibid.  c.  13. 

1^  Reliquas  autem  libidinum  furias  impias,  et  in  corpora 
«t  in  sexus,  ultra  jura  naturae,  non  modo  limine,  yerum  omni 
ccdesiflB  tecto  submovemus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  ted  mon- 
•tra.  TertuL  de  Pudicit.  c.  4. 


»•  Chrysost.  cont.  Gentil.  t.  I.  p.  741.  Tdv  fia<ri\ia  twv 
Ttft  iKK\ijalat  upo^vpwv  i^iSXa<ri,  &c.     Vid.  p.  741. 

«  Euteb.  lib.  6.  c.  *!.  »  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  p.  46. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  247.  n.  6.  Huetius  Orige- 
nian.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  12. 

^  Aug.  cont  Faust,  lib.  12.  c.  36.  Ex  hoc  quippe  illis 
credentibus  constructa  sunt  domicilia  pacis,  basilicae  Chris- 
tianarum  congrej^tionum. 

**  Ambros.  in  Ephes.  iv.  Ubi  omnia  locacircumplexa  est 
ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  &c. 

iM  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  Evxr^pia  troWA  Idp^ti,  ftc 
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the  custom  of  the  Romans.***  Theodoret,'*  and  So- 
crates, and  Ruffin  observe  the  same  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nation  of  the  Iberians  by  a  captive 
woman,  who  taught  them  to  build  churches  after 
the  Roman  form ;  which  they  did,  and  then  sent 
ambassadors  to  Constantine  (in  whose  time  both 
these  conversions  happened)  to  desire  him  to  send 
them  priests,  to  carry  on  the  work  they  had  thus 
begun,  and  to  minister  in  their  churches.  Now,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  some  such  thing  was 
observed  in  all  conversions  from  the  very  first,  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  betwixt  times  of  persecu- 
tion and  times  of  peace.  For  though  they  had  not 
such  public  and  stately  edifices  at  some  times,  as 
they  had  at  others ;  yet  they  always  had  places  pe- 
culiarly set  apart  for  Divine  worship,  before  the 
peaceable  reign  of  Constantine,  as  the  evidences 
produced  above  do  undeniably  prove. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
FIRST  AGES  AND  THOSE  THAT  FOLLOWED:  AND 
OF  HEATHEN  TEMPLES  AND  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUES 
CONVERTED  INTO  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

f,,^ ,  The  only  remaining  objection  against 

^^VlSte  "iSd"  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  last 
**'*  chapter,  is  taken  from  a  passage  or  two 

of  the  ancients,  which  seem  to  imply,  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  apostoUcal  age  and 
those  that  followed,  in  reference  to  this  business  of 
churches.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  treating  of  this 
matter,  says.  In  the  apostles*  days  there  were*  no 
churches,  that  is,  buildings  or  temples,  when  spi- 
ritual gifts  abounded,  and  a  holy  conversation  was 
the  bright  ornament  of  the  church:  but  in  our 
days  the  buildings  are  adorned  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, whilst  the  church  is  fallen  into  disgrace.  And 
therefore,  were  I  at  liberty  to  choose,  I  should  rather 
have  wished  to  have  lived  in  those  days,  when  there 
were  no  such  beautified  temples,  but  yet  the  church 
was  crowned  with  Divine  and  heavenly  graces; 
than  in  these  days,  when  temples  are  adorned  with 
all  kinds  of  marble,  but  the  church  is  deprived  of 
all  those  spiritual  gifts.     These  words,  if  they  be 


taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  may  seem  to  import, 
that  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  there  were  no  churches 
builded ;  for  beyond  the  apostolical  age  he  carries 
not  the  comparison :  but  I  rather  take  him  to  mean^ 
that  the  apostles  had  not  such  churches  as  they  had 
in  his  time,  that  is,  so  stately  and  magnificent,  so 
rich  and  beautiful,  as  many  in  after  ages.  Which  is 
certainly  true :  for  in  the  first  conversion  of  any 
nation  the  churches  were  always  answerable  to  the 
state  and  condition  the  converts  were  in,  which  was 
commonly  a  state  of  persecution,  when  not  many 
rich,  not  many  noble  were  called.  Nay,  even  in 
those  places,  where  kings  gave  encouragement  to 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  churches  were  another 
thing  from  what  they  are  now,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  our  own  nation.  There  was  a 
time,  Bede  tells  us,  when  there  was  not  a  atone 
church  in  all  the  land,  but  the  custom  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood:  and  therefore,  when  Bishop 
Ninyas  built  a  church  of  stone,  it  was  such'  araritjr 
and  unusual  thing  among  the  Britons,  that  they 
called  the  place  Candida  Casa,  Whitem,  or  "Whit- 
church, upon  it  The  same  author  tells  us,'  that 
Finan,  the  second  bishop  of  Lindisfame  or  Holj 
Island,  since  called  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  bmh 
a  church  in  the  island  fit  for  a  cathedral  see,  which 
yet  was  not  of  stone,  but  only  timber  sawed,  and 
covered  with  reed;  and  so  it  continued,  till  Eadbert 
the  seventh  bishop,  took  away  the  reed,  and  covered 
it  all  over,  both  roof  and  sides,  with  sheets  of  lead. 
No  one  after  this  will  wonder  at  the  account  which 
Sulpicius  Severus*  gives  of  the  churches  of  Cyrcne 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  when  he  tells  us,  he  went 
with  a  presbyter  into  one  of  them,  which  was  made 
of  small  rods  interwoven  one  with  another,  and  not 
much  more  stately  and  ambitious  than  his  own 
house,  in  which  a  man  could  hardly  stand  upright 
But  the  men  who  frequented  these  churches,  were 
men  of  the  golden  age  and  purest  morals:  thej 
neither  bought  nor  sold  any  thing ;  they  knew  not 
what  fraud  or  theft  was ;  they  neither  had,  nor  de- 
sired to  have,  silver  or  gold,  which  other  mortals  set 
such  a  value  upon.  For,  says  he,  when  I  oflered 
the  presbyter  ten  pieces  of  gold,  he  refused  them, 
telling  me  with  some  greatness  of  mind,  that  the 
church  was  not  built  with  gold,  but  rather  unbuOt 
by  it,  Ecclesiam  auro  non  struts  sedpotius  deslruij  alth 
ore  consilio protestatus.  These  instances  may  serve 
to  explain  Isidore's  meaning,  when  he  says,  The 


*"'  Ruffio.  lib.  1.  C.9.  Monere  coepit,  ut  conventicula  per 
loca  singula  facerent,  ad  qus  Romano  ritu  oratioois  causa 
cnnfluerent. 

'»  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  20.  Ruffin.  lib.  1. 
c.  10. 

*  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  2.  Ep.  246.  'Eiri  filv  tuv  &iro<rr6\wv 
iiCK\t]0'iao"nipia  ovk  ^v,  &c. 

'  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Vulgo  vocatur,  ad  candidam 
casatn,  eo  quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  insolito  Britonibus 
more,  fecerit..  .    . 


*  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  25.  Finan  in  insula  Lindisfamensi  fedt 
ecclesiam  episcopali  sedi  congruam.  Quam  tamen  more 
Scotorum,  non  de  lapide,  sed  de  robore  secto,  totam  compo- 

suit  atque  arundine  texit. Sed  episcopus  loci  iUius  Ead- 

bert,  ablata  arundine,  earn  tutam,  hoc  est,  et  tectum  et  ipsos 
quoque  parietes  ejus  plumbi  laminis  co-operire  curariu 

*  Sulpit.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  2.  Erat  vilibus  coDtexta  Tir- 
giiltis,  non  multo  ambitiosior  quam  nostri  hoapitts  taberoa* 
culum,  in  quo  nisi  incurvus  quis  non  poterat  conaittere, 
&c. 
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olical  age  had  no  churches,  or  not  such  rich 
oble  structures,  as  the  peace,  and  affluence,  and 
ition  of  after  ages  commonly  produced. 

Indeed  there  were  many  visible  rea- 
M  for  en-  SOUS,  why  the  state  of  the  structures 
t  ot^mSS  must  needs  alter  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  the  state  of  religion 
.  For  times  of  peace  and  persecution  looked 
a  very  different  aspect,  and  had  a  very  different 
?ncc  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Persecu- 
was  always  attended  with  poverty,  paucity  of 
7eT8,  and  unsettled  hopes :  so  that  either  they 
id  not  stately  and  sumptuous  buildings,  or  they 
not  able  to  erect  them ;  or  at  least  they  had 
vitation  and  encouragement  to  do  it,  whilst  they 

under  daily  apprehensions  of  seeing  them 
lered  or  demolished  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
zd  them.    But  in  times  of  peace  great  multi- 

of  converts  forsook  the  temples,  and  came 
to  the  church,  and  those  many  times  persons 
'tune  and  quality ;  and  in  some  of  the  heathen 
s  the  church  enjoyed  a  more  serene  and  unin- 
pted  gale  of  tranquillity,  as  in  that  happy  in- 
1  of  near  fifty  years,  between  the  death  of  St 
ian  and  the  last  persecution :  and  then  there 
I  necessity  to  build  more  ample  and  stately 
;hes,  and  they  had  ability  to  do  it,  and  were 
ithout  hopes  of  continuing  to  enjoy  their  works 
ety  in  a  settled  and  lasting  peace.  So  that 
in  that  promising  interval,  as  Eusebius*  ob- 
s,  when  Diocletian's  court  and  family  were  al- 
all  become  Christians,  and  great  multitudes  of 
irers  in  all  cities  came  over  daily  to  the  faith ; 
^  ancient  fabrics  could  not  contain  them,  but 
built  them  more  ample  and  spacious  churches 
2ry  city  from  the  foundation.  And  when  many 
ese  had  been  destroyed  in  the  long  decennisJ 
cution,  they  were  again  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
lofty  and  beautiful  than  they  were  before,  as 
ame  Eusebius  words  it,'  as  soon  as  Constantine 
evived  the  Christians'  hopes,  by  publishing  his 
5  in  favour  of  their  reUgion. 
^  J  But  now  there  were  two  other  rea- 

iS^if****  80^8  concurred,  after  the  emperors 
lUtoJUi  were  become  Christians,  which  contri- 
buted much  toward  the  state  and  mag- 
ince  of  Christian  churches.  Which  were,  first, 
reat  Uberality  and  munificence  of  the  emperors 
selves,  who  were  at  great  expense  in  erecting 
'  noble  fabrics  in  several  cities  to  the  honour  of 
jt;  and,  secondly,  their  orders  for  converting 
len  temples  into  churches.  Constantine  spared 
large  to  erect,  beautify,  and  adorn  churches  in 


iseb.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  •  Ibid.  lib.  10.  c.  2. 

iseb.  (le  Vita  Constant,  lib.  a  c.  50  et  51.    Socrat. 
c.  16,  17, 18. 
.seb.  de  Vit.  Const  lib.  4.  c.  58. 


all  parts  of  the  East,  as  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ni- 
comedia,  Mambre,  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia,  and 
many  other  places,  of  which  the  reader  that  pleases 
may  find  a  particular  account  in  Eusebius  and  So- 
crates:' but  especially  at  Constantinople,  where 
among  others  he  built  the  beautiful  church  caUed 
ecclesia  QmstarUiniana,  to  the  memory  of  the  twelve 
apostles;  which,  as  Eusebius  describes  it,'  was  vastly 
high,  and  yet  had  all  its  walls  covered  with  marble, 
its  roof  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  outside,  instead 
of  tiles,  covered  with  gilded  brass.  He  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  temple  called  Sancta  So- 
phia, and  Magna,  which  was  finished  and  dedicated 
thirty-four  years  after  by  his  son  Constantius,  anno 
360,  who  joined  the  temple  of  Peace  to  it,  (which 
was  another  church  built  by  Constantine,)  including 
them  both  in  one,  as  Socrates*  and  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  inform  us.**  Con- 
stantine's  example  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
emperors,  but  more  especially  by  Justinian,  who, 
among  many  other  works  of  this  nature,  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S.  Sophia,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in 
the  time  of  Anastasius.  And  now  it  became  the 
glory  of  the  world  for  its  greatness,  curious  archi- 
tecture, richness,  and  beauty;  insomuch  that  Justi- 
nian himself,  having  finished  it,  was  heard  to  say, 
Ncvlcifca  01,  ZoXoftwv,  I  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon. 
They  who  are  desirous  to  read  the  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  church,  may  find  it  briefly  delineated  in 
Evagrius,"  Procopius,"  and  Agathius,"  but  more 
fully  and  exactly  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  his 
learned  commentator  Du  Fresne,  whose  accurate 
knowledge  in  these  matters  exceeds  all  that  ever 
came  before  him.  I  have  extracted  out  of  him  such 
observations  as  I  thought  necessary  to  my  own  de- 
sign, but  they  that  please  to  peruse  the  whole  may 
find  it  at  the  end  of  Johannes  Cinnamus,  among  the 
ByzaVitine  historians,  published  at  Paris,  1670. 

The  other  reason,  which  I  said  con- 
tributed toward  the  magnificence  of    km  aiw  u^ir  or- 
Christian  churches,  was  the  orders  of  heathen  tcmpiw into 

cburehc*. 

several  emperors  for  converting  hea- 
then temples  into  churches.  At  first  indeed,  whilst 
the  reformation  fi'om  heathenism  was  in  its  infancy, 
no  idol-temples  were  made  use  of  as  churches,  but 
they  were  either  permitted  to  the  heathen  for  some 
time,  or  else  shut  up,  or  demolished.  Till  the  25th 
year  of  Constantine,  i.  e.  anno  333,  the  temples  were 
in  a  great  measure  tolerated ;  but  in  that  year  he 
published  his  laws,  commanding  temples,  altars,  and 
images  to  be  destroyed,  which  laws  are  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  Theodosian  Code."  And  pursu- 
ant to  these  laws,  a  great  many  temples  were  defaced 


•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

M  Chronic.  Alex.  an.  360.  p.  685.  »  E vagr.  lib.  4.  c.  31. 
"  Procop.  de  Mdidc.  Justin,  lib.  1.  c.  1.  "  Agath.  lib. 5. 
i«  Cod.Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  17.  deSepnlchrii  vioUtis,  L«g.2. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  revenues  confis- 
cated, as  appears  not  only  from  the  Christian  writers, 
St  Jerom,"  and  Eusebius,"  and  others,  but  also 
from  the  complaints  of  the  heathen  writers,  Eunar 
pius,**  Libanius,**  and  JuHan."  In  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing reigns  also  the  same  method  was  taken,  to 
shut  up  or  to  deface  the  temples,  as  is  evident  from 
the  account  which  Ruffin*  gives  of  the  general  de- 
struction of  them  in  Egypt  by  the  order  of  Valen- 
tinian.  But  in  the  next  reign,  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius,  another  method  was  taken  with  some  of  them. 
For  as  Gothofred  observes"  out  of  the  Chronicon 
Alexandrinum,  anno  379,  Theodosius  turned  the 
famous  temple  of  Heliopolis,  called  Balanium,  into 
a  Christian  church,  Ijroitiet  airroiUgkiiviav  xfi^vrtavAv. 
And  about  the  same  time,  Socrates  tells  us,  that 
when  Valens  had  banished  the  two  Macarii,  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  into  a  pagan  island, 
they  converted  all  the  inhabitants,  and  turned" 
their  temple  into  the  form  of  a  church.  The  like 
was  done  by  the  famous  temple  of  the  dea  c<s- 
lestU  at  Carthage,  by  AureHus  the  bishop,  in  the 
time  of  Honorius,  anno  399,  which  the  author  of 
the  book  de  Prsedictionibus,  under  the  name  of  Pros- 
per,* tells  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
it  had  been  dedicated  before  by  one  Aurehus,  a 
heathen  high  priest,  with  this  inscription,  Aureliua 
pontifex  dedicavit,  which  our  author  says  was  left  in 
the  frontispiece,  to  be  read  by  all  the  people,  because 
by  God's  providence  it  was  fulfilled  again  in  Aurelius 
the  bishop,  for  whom  it  served  as  well  as  the  former 
AureUus,  when  he  had  once  dedicated  it  to  the  use 
and  service  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  set  his 
chair  in  the  place  of  the  goddess.  Not  long  after 
this,  Honorius,  anno  403,  published  two  laws  in  the 
Western  empire,  forbidding  the  destruction  of  any 
more  temples  in  cities,  because  they  might  serve  for 
ornament  or  pubUc  use,**  being  once  purged  of  all 
unlawful  furniture,  idols,  and  altars,  which  he  or- 


dered to  be  destroyed  wherever  they  were  found. 
These  laws,  as  Gothofred  rightly  observes,  seem  to 
have  been  published  at  the  instance  of  the  African 
fathers,  who,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  canons  "of 
the  African  Code,  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  such 
temples  as  were  in  the  country  only  and  private 
places,  not  serving  for  any  ornament,  might  be  de- 
stroyed. Arcadius  published  such  another  law  for 
the  Eastern  empire,  which  relates  only  to  the  de- 
struction of  temples  in  country  places,"  and  not  in 
cities,  where  now  there  was"  no  such  danger  of  sih 
perstition,  since  they  might  be  converted  to  a  better 
use.  And  upon  this  ground  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Prosper*'  commends  Honorius  for  his  piety 
and  devotion,  because  he  gave  all  the  temples  with 
their  adjacent  places  to  the  church,  only  requiring 
the  idols  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  after 
this  we  find  a  law  of  Theodosius  junior,**  command- 
ing all  temples  to  be  destroyed.  But,  as  Gothofred 
seems  rightly  to  interpret  it,  the  word  destrojdng  in 
that  law  is  to  be  understood  only  of  despoiling  them 
of  their  superstition,  because  it  follows  in  the  same 
law,  that  they  were  to  be  expiated  by  placing  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  which  was  a  token  of 
their  being  turned  into  churches.  And  his  obsen- 
ation  may  be  confirmed  further  from  what  Evagrius* 
reports  of  Theodosius,  that  he  turned  the  Tychsum, 
or  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Antioch,  into  a  church, 
called  by  the  name  of  Ignatius.  The  like  was  done 
by  a  great  temple  at  Tanis  in  Egypt,  as  Valesius" 
has  observed  out  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the 
martyr.  Cluver,  also,  in  his  description  of  Italy, 
takes  notice  of  a  place  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraij, 
called  Sacraria,  betwixt  Fulginum  and  Spoletum, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  CUtumnus,  which  he 
thinks*'  was  originally  no  other  than  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Clitumnus ;  though  another  learned  an- 
tiquary** makes  it  something  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
sent church  now  standing  there.     However,  we 


>*  HieroD.  Chronic,  an.  332. 

»•  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  54. 

*^  Kunap.  Vit.  Jgdetii. 

»•  Liban.  Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  9.  Et  Orat  Apologetic. 
26.  p.  591. 

»  Julian.  Orat  7.  p.  424.  »  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  2a 

»  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan. 
Leg.  25. 

"  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  24.  T^  31  <rx?/Ao  "^ov  vaou  cU  iicjcXt}. 
alat  Tuirow  fitTcrroirfo'avTCf ,  &c. 

"  Prosper,  de  Promission.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  Antistes  Aurelius, 
cojlestis  jam  patris  civis,  cathedram  illic  loco  coelestis  et 
habuit,  et  sedit  Ipse  tunc  aderam  cum  sociis  et  amicis, 
atque  (ut  se  adolescentium  setas  impatiens  circumquaque 
vertebat)  dum  curiosi  singula  qus  pro  magnitudioe  inspici- 
mus,  mirum  quoddam  et  incredibile  nostro  se  ingessit  aspec- 
tui,  titulus  aeneis  grandioribusque  Uteris  in  frontispicio  templi 
conscHptus,  Aurelius  pontifex  dedicavit.  Huoc  legentes 
populi  mirabantur.  Proesago  tunc  spiritu  acta,  quss  prae- 
tcius  Dei  ordo  certo  isto  fine  concluserat. 

*«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan.  Leg.  18.  .£des 
inlicitis  nbus  vacuas,  ne  quis  conettur  evertere.    Deceroimus 


enim,  ut  aedificiorum  quidem  sit  integer  status.  It.  Leg.  19. 
^dificia  ipsa  templorum,  quae  in  civitatibus  vel  oppidis, 
vel  extra  oppida  sunt,  ad  usum  publicum  vindicentur :  ara 
locis  omnibus  destruantur. 

»  Cod.  Afric.  can.  5a 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan.  Leg.  16.  Si  qua  in 
agris  templa  suut,  sine  turba  et  tiunultu  diruantur.  Uii 
euim  dejectis,  omnia  superstitionis  materia  consumetur. 

**  Prosper,  de  Promiss.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  Honorius  Christiana 
religione  ac  devotione  praeditus.  Templa  omnia  cum  suis 
adjacentibus  spatiis,  ecclesiis  contulit :  simulque  eorum  si- 
mulacra confringenda  in  potestatem  dedit. 

*  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  25.  Cuncta  eorum  fana,  templa, 
delubra,  si  qua  nunc  etiam  restant  integra,  pnecepto  magis- 
tratuum  destrui,  conlocationeque  veneranda  Christiaaae  re- 
ligionis  signi  expiari  praecipimus. 

*  Evagr. lib.  I.e.  16.  SrjKov  li/ayfi^ Kal  rtfiivot  Siyiov  rti 
lyvaTltp  t6  iraXat  Tux,aiov  yiyovi. 

"*  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  21.     Immensam  fuit 
ibi  templum,  quod  modo  est  ecclesia. 
•»  Cluver.  lUl.  Vetus,  p.  702. 
"  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  12i 
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have  seen  instances  enough  of  this  practice ;  and 
Bede"  teUs  us,  That  Gregory  the  Great  gave  Austin 
the  monk  instructions  of  the  same  nature,  ahout  the 
temples  here  among  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  if 
they  were  well  huilt,  they  should  not  be  destroyed, 
but  only  be  converted  from  the  worship  of  devils  to 
the  service  of  the  true  God ;  and  so  he  observes  it 
was  done  at  Rome,  where,  not  long  after,  Boniface 
IV.  turned  the  heathen  temple,  called  the  Pantheon, 
into  the  church  of  All  Saints,**  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Phocas.  Sometimes  the  temples  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  given  to  the 
church,  out  of  which  new  edifices  were  erected  for 
the  service  of  religion,  as  Sozomen*  and  Ruffin" 
particularly  observe  of  the  temples  of  Bacchus  and 
Serapis  at  Alexandria.  I  have  already  showed" 
.oat  of  Ausonius,  that  the  Roman  halls,  or  basilica, 
were  likewise  turned  into  churches.  The  like  is  re- 
ported of  some  Jewish  synagogues  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  who  takes  notice  par- 
ticularly* of  a  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans  in  a 
place  c^ed  Gargarida,  which  Zeno  the  emperor 
converted  into  a  large  Christian  church. 

And  though  it  is  not  agreed  by  learned  men, 
whether  the  temples  said  to  be  built  by  Hadrian 
were  intended  for  the  worship  of  himself,  or  the 
worship  of  Christ;  for  Casaubon"  and  Pagi^  think 
he  designed  them  for  himself,  whilst  Huetius*^  de- 
fends Lampridius  his  relation,  who  says  he  designed 
them  for  the  honour  of  Christ ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
after  they  had  been  used  to  other  purposes,  they 
were  at  last  some  of  them  turned  into  Christian 
churches.  For  Epiphanius  says,^  there  was  a  great 
temple  at  Tiberias,  called  the  Hadrianum,  which 
the  Jews  made  use  of  for  a  bath,  but  Josephus 
Comes,  the  converted  Jew,  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tuie,  turned  it  into  a  church.  And  the  like  was 
done  by  another  of  them  by  Athanasius  at  Alexan- 
dria, having  before  been  the  hall  or  palace  of  Lici- 
nius,  as  the  same  Epiphanius^  informs  us.  So  that 
now,  partly  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors, 
building  churches  at  their  own  charge,  and  partly 
by  their  orders  for  converting  heathen  temples  into 
churches,  and  partly  by  the  great  Uberality  and  zeal 
of  private  Christians  in  times  of  peace,  churches 
became  another  thing  from  what  they  were  in  former 
ages,  that  is,  more  noble  and  stately  edifices,  more 
rich  and  beautiful,  under  which  advantage  we  are 


next  to  take  a  view  of  them  in  the  following  part  cS 
this  book. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  AND  PARTS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  CHURCHES  :  AND  FIRST,  OF  THE  EX- 
TERIOR  NARTHEX,  OR  ANTE-TEMPLE. 

It  may  easily  be  collected  from  what 

has  been  discoursed  in  the  former     chnmhm  aoeimt- 

ly  of  diftivnt  frrm^i 

chapter,  that  anciently  churches  were 
not  all  built  precisely  in  one  form  or  figure.  For 
since  both  heathen  temples  and  public  halls  were 
turned  into  churches,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
that  all  these  should  happen  to  be  built  exactly  in 
the  same  form.  Nor  indeed  was  there  any  uni- 
versal rule  among  Christians  about  this  matter. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  seems  to  intimate, 
that  they  were  generally  oblong,  in  the  figure  of  a 
ship.*  This  figure  was  otherwise  called  dromical, 
ipofiuc^f  because,  as  Leo  Allatius'  and  Suicerus* 
after  him  conjecture,  churches  built  in  this  form 
had  void  spaces  for  deambulation.  And  this  is  said 
to  be  the  figure  of  the  famous  church  of  Sancta 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  Silentiarius 
and  other  writers.  But  this  figure  was  not  so  general 
but  that  we  meet  with  churches  in  other  forms. 
For  the  church  which  Constantine  built  over  our 
Saviour's  sepulchre  at  Mount  Golgotha,  was  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,^  and  Walafridus  Strabo.* 
That  which  he  built  at  Antioch,  Eusebius'  says, 
was  an  octagon  :  and  such  was  the  church  of  Na- 
zianzum,  built  by  Gregory  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  as  we  find  in  the  son's  funeral  oration ' 
upon  his  father,  who  describes  it  as  having  eight 
sides  equal  to  one  another.  Other  churches  were 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  that  of  Simeon  Sty- 
htes,  mentioned  by  Evagrius.'  And  the  church  of 
the  apostles  built  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople ^ 
was  in  this  form  likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  Somnium  Anastasiae,  who  thus 
describes  it :  Carm.  9.  tom.  2.  p.  79- 

Zvv  Tot«  Kal  /uf  yilXauxov  2dot  XpiToio  /la^nrwif, 
UXtvpait  raupoTthroiv  Ttrpax^  Ttfivofitifoy. 


»  Bede.  lib.  1.  c.  30.  ••  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 

*^  Sozomea.  lib.  7.  c.  15. 

••  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

"  See  chap.  I.  n.  5. 

»  Chrun.  Alex.  an.  10.  Zenoa.  p.  757.  •Eiroti|<rt  t»/i»  trvv- 
aymyiiv  avrStv,  Ttiw  ivav  cl«  t6  KoXovfiivoif  yapyapldi\»y 
ivKT^piOv  oXkop  fklyaVy  &c. 

»  Casaubon.  Not.  in  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Severi,  p.  170. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  134.  n.  4. 

*'  Huet.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  Propot.  3.  p.  65. 

^  Epiphau.  Haer.  30.  Ebionit.  n.  12. 


^  Epiphan.  Haer.  69.  Arian.  n.  2. 

>  ConstiU  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.   *0  olicov  i^m  kiri/Ai$icnt,  ori* 

loilCt  Vf)t. 

'  Allatius,  de  Templis  Grfleconim. 
"  Suicer.  Thetaur.  Eccle*.  voce  Nat^. 
«  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  38. 

*  Strabo  de  Rebus  Eccl.  c.  4. 

«  Euseb.  Vit.  ConsUnt.  lib.  3.  c.  50.  'Ev  6KraUpt$  exA- 
fuiri. 
'  Naz.  Orat  19.  de  Laud.  Pair.  p.  311 

*  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 
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Among  these  stood  the  stately  church  of  the 
Apofitles  of  Christ,  dividing  itself  into  four  wings  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  These  were  sometimes  made 
so  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  of  building  on  each 
side,  (which  wings  the  Greeks  call  apsides^)  as  Ce- 
drenus*  and  Zonaras  observe  in  the  Life  of  Justin 
junior,  who  added  two  of  these  apsidet  to  the  church 
of  Blachemse,  and  so  made  it  resemble  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Valesius  has  also  observed  "  out  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  martyr,  that  the  church 
vhich  Constantine  built  at  Mambre,  was  in  a  qua- 
drangular or  square  figure,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  middle,  so  as  one  part  of  it  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  other  by  the  Christians.  Some 
churches  were  also  called  octachora,  but,  as  Vale- 
sius rightly  observes,  those  were  the  same  with  the 
octagonesj  as  appears  from  this  ancient  inscription 
in  Gruter:" 

Octachonim  sanctos  templum  surrexit  in  usus, 
Octagonus  fons  est  munere  dignus  eo. 

Suicerus  and  Allatius  take  notice  also  of  another 
form  of  churches,  which  they  call  rp«XXaird,  kvKiv 
ipurd,  ^oXmrAf  and  cvcXoci^^,  that  is,  round,  in  the 
figure  of  an  arch,  or  sphere,  or  a  cylinder,  or  a  shield, 
or  a  circle,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  said  to 
be.  But  this,  properly  speaking,  was  not  so  much 
the  form  of  a  church,  as  the  figure  of  one  part  of 
some  churches,  as  particularly  that  of  Sancta  So- 
phia, the  body  of  which  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
truUa,  that  is,  a  great  round  arch  or  sphere,  but  yet 
the  whole  was  oblong,  resembling  the  form  of  other 
churches,  as  the  reader  may  judge  by  comparing 
the  several  figures  in  the  following  table,  whereof  one 
is  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  taken  from  Du  Fresne's 
Constantinopolis  Christiana,  another  from  Dr.  Be- 
verege  in  his  Pandects,  a  third  from  Leo  Allatius, 
and  a  fourth  from  Goar ;  all  which  being  contracted 
and  put  together  by  Schelstrate  in  his  Concilium 
Antiochenum,  are  here  represented  from  his  copy, 
with  the  proper  names  referring  to  each  part  of 
them.  To  these  I  have  added  another  figure  re- 
presenting the  stately  church  of  Tyre,  built  by 
Paulinus,  and  described  by  Eusebius"  in  his  pane- 
gyrical oration  upon  the  church  and  the  founder  of 
it,  which  the  curious  reader  may  see  at  large  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  I  shall 
here  in  a  great  measure  follow  his  description,  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  that  we  have, 
only  intermixing  such  other  things  as  are  necessary 


to  explain  the  forms  and  parts  of  other  churches, 
since,  as  I  have  observed,  they  were  not  all  alike, 
but  differed  in  form,  in  site,  and  in  several  parts 
from  one  another. 

To  begin  with  their  situation  or  ^^^^ 
posture:  they  were  commonly  so  taJSSi?SS"«ii' 
placed,  as  that  the  front  or  chief  en-  """^^ 
trances  were  toward  the  west,  and  the  sanctuary 
or  altar  part  toward  the  east :  yet  in  some  churches 
it  was  otherwise,  as  is  evident  from  the  observ- 
ation made  by  Socrates*  upon  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  that  it  stood  in  a  different  posture  from  other 
churches;  for  the  altar  did  not  look  toward  the 
east,  but  toward  the  west  Which  observation  is 
also  made  by  Paulinus  Nolanus  ^*  upon  one  of  his 
own  structures.  And  the  temple  of  the  other  Pau- 
linus at  Tyre  seems  to  have  stood  the  same  way. 
For  Eusebius  describes  the  entrance  to  it,  and  not 
the  altar  part,  as  fronting  the  rising  sun.  So  that 
though  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,"  among 
other  rules  of  this  nature,  gives  directions  for  build- 
ing churches  toward  the  east,  yet  it  appears  from 
these  instances,  that  the  practice  was  not  so  univers- 
al, but  that  it  admitted  of  exceptions,  as  necessity 
or  expediency  required.  Which  observation  has 
been  made  not  only  by  Bishop  Usher,'*  and  Cardinal 
Bona,"  but  long  before  them  by  Walafridus  Strabo, 
who  says,**  The  ancients  were  not  nicely  curious 
which  way  their  churches  stood,  but  yet  the  most 
usual  custom  was  for  Christians  to  pray  toward  the 
east,  and  therefore  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches 
were  built  with  a  respect  to  that  custom.  But  St. 
Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  Bishop  Usher  observes"  out 
of  Jocelin,  the  writer  of  his  Life,  varied  from  all 
others:  for  he  built  a  church  in  Sabul,  hard  by 
Down  in  Ulster,  which  fronted  neither  east  nor 
west,  but  stood  from  north  to  south,  ab  aquiUmali 
parte  versus  meridianam  plagam.  So  that  ecclesias- 
tical history  affords  us  instances,  if  we  make  a  cu- 
rious inquiry,  of  churches  standing  in  all  postures. 

Next,  to  consider  the  several  parts 
of  the  ancient  churches,  we  are  to  ob-  commoaiydirided 
serve,  that  as  in  the  temple  of  God  at  jMnetimw  four  or 
Jerusalem,  not  only  the  holy  and  the 
most  holy  were  reckoned  parts  of  the  temple,  but 
also  the  outward  courts,  and  even  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  wliich  is  expressly  called  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  house  of  prayer ;  so  in  Christian  churches, 
which  were  built  with  some  regard  to  the  Jevdsh 
temple,  the  whole  ambitus  or  circumference  about 


•  Cedren.  Vit.  Justin,  in  Compend.  Hi«t.  p.  390. 

••  Antonin.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib. 
3.  c.  53.  Est  ibi  basilica  eedificata  per  quadrum,  et  atrium 
in  medio  discoopertum,  &c. 

"  Gruter.  Thesaur.  p.  1160.  "  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

**  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  'H  kKK\r\aia  airrirpo^ov  t^**  ""V 
^ideriu'  i  yi^p  trpdv  AvaToXfjv  r6  Srv<riavi^piov,  dWA  vpAv 
cvviv  Spa. 


**  Paulio.  E p.  12.  ad  Sever.  Protpectus  basilica  non,  ut 
usitatior  mosest,  orientem  spectat,  sed  ad  Domini  mei  beati 
felicis  basilicam  pertinet,  memoriam  ejus  aspicieoi. 

'»  Constit.  A  post  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

"  Usher.  Letter.  49.  ad  Selden. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  4. 

"  Strabo  de  Rebus  Eccl.  c.  4. 

»  Usher's  Letters,  Ep.  49. 
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THE   PLAN  OF  AN  ANCIENT   CHURCH, 

WITH  ITS  EXEDILE. 
AS  DESCRIBED  BT  EUSEBIUS  AND  OTHER  WRITERS. 


□ 


1  ^nffffttnun^  (NT  ^MwMwim  MM^MHR,  tlM 

fTMt  poreh,  or  tr*!  tmxnmot  into  Um 

ftTM  befert  the  church, 
t  TIm  u«#«vA««»,  «lrtMR«  or  arto,  kodiiif 

fron  Um  porch  to  the  church. 
9  Oamthmnu^  or  »Amim^  the  Ibuatmin  of  w- 

Itr  hi  tho  nkMW  of  tho  >q«nff«. 

4  Tht  portico*  or  cloitt«r«  ahout  tho  art*. 

othcrwiM  c«lM  tho  exttfior  mmHkttg 
oC  th*ch«reh,  ukl  placo  of  ■MttrMrt. 

5  The  fmU  f»te  ioto  the  church. 

•  The  two  koMT  f»tM  o«  eoch  M»  oC  the 

other. 
7  The  aoitheni  nrnd  tomhera  f»l««. 

•  ThecfofetervoatheaorthiMltovthiMt 

of  thoch«rch. 
f  The  >Nr«te»  or  iMMrncrdbf;  where  the 


rftttchomeiM  and  horcti  ttood  with  I 
Jews  and  Gentilee. 

10  The  place  of  the  mWroli'.  or  third  dcfree  | 

of  penitent*,  behind  the  oai^on. 

11  The  cmten,  or  rcMiin«  de»k.  I 
U  The  aeceot  on  both  tide*  the  mwUtm, 

IS  The  inner  porticoa*  or  doittera.  f»r  i 


below. 

14  The  cnlwAnieni'n.  or  Ajqwron,  upper 

faBerice  fur  wonien.  aboxe  the  portiooe 
of  the  awn,  upon  ptUar*. 

15  OmtetiM  trwnfii.  the  raUa  of  the  chaa- 

eel. 
IC  The  if.  or  chanceL 
17  The  altar,  or  CMuaonton  table. 
It  The  jqrrpu*  or  r|lannni.  tl 

eanapy  built  ro«nd  the  akar. 


19  The  bi*hop*s  throne,  vith 

50  The  vecood  throne*  of  prcsbj 

vcmicirrle  aboot  the  altar. 

51  Diacvmcmm  aunuw.  the  ini 
:fi  Prvtketis,  or  para^trham. 
a  Seemopkfiacnam^    or  diaet 

n«ai,  the  great  repooitory  « 

boute. 
U  Baptisicrr.    •  The  porch. 
t&  The  foot  in  the  Buddie   of 

ti»terT. 
SS  PostopAorio.  dweniny.honm 

clwxy.  with  •chooK  Ubraiii 

each  nde  of  the  chwvh. 
t*  Exrdrm  ttrktim^  the  oalcr  bni 
tt  The  rr^.4»x«r.or«taaoatl) 

for  rcfnfe  or  taaelBniy. 
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them  was  esteemed  in  a  large  sense  as  part  of  the 
church;  and  accordingly,  when  churches  became 
asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  under  Christian  empe- 
rors, not  only  the  inner  buildings,  but  the  outer 
courts  and  boundaries,  were  reckoned  a  sufficient 
sanctuary,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book.  Now,  hence  arose  a  twofold  division  of 
churches,  as  taken  in  a  stricter  or  a  larger  sense. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  including  only  the  buildings 
within  the  walls,  they  were  commonly  divided  into 
three  parts:  I.  The  nart?iex,  or  ante-temple,  where 
the  penitents  and  catechumens  stood.  2.  The  naos, 
or  temple,  where  the  communicants  had  their  re- 
spective places.  And,  3.  The  bemOf  or  sanctuary, 
where  the  clergy  stood  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  But 
in  a  larger  sense,  there  was  another  ante-temple,  or 
nartheXf  without  the  walls,  under  which  was  com- 
prised the  xp^irvXov,  or  vestibulum,  the  outward 
porch ;  then  the  atrium^  or  area,  the  court  leading 
from  that  to  the  temple,  surrounded  with  porticos 
or  cloisters,  as  we  shall  presently  see  in  the  temple 
of  Paulinus.  There  were  also  several  exedrts,  such 
as  the  baptistery,  the  diaconicaj  the  pastophoria,  and 
other  adjacent  buildings,  which  were  reckoned  to 
be  either  without  or  within  the  church,  according 
as  it  was  taken  in  a  stricter  or  a  larger  acceptation. 
Eusebius,  in  describing  the  church 
And  thew  nibdi-  of  PauUuus,  takes  it  in  the  largest 

vfdfd    into   other  _,  «  ,_        .         ,., 

p«ru.  The  oat«rimi  seusc,  aud  thcrcfore  he  benns  his  de- 

•MtrfA^a,  or  ante-  ^     \  .  ,        ,  ,, 

«f™p»*'  i"^jjjjjf' J-  scnption  with  the  xipi/SoXov,  or  wall 
•nutj^oim.  tbi  that  enclosed  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  outward  courts,  which  we  may 
call  the  ante-temple,  or  exterior  narthex,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  narthex  within  the  church.  In 
the  front  of  this  sacred  enclosure  toward  the  east, 
at  some  distance  from  the  church,  the  first  building 
that  presented  itself  was  a  great  and  lofty  porch, 
which  Eusebius  and  other  Greek  writers  call  the 
irpoirvXov  ftkya,  and  the  Latins,  vestibulum  magnum, 
the  great  porch,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lesser 
porches,  which  joined  to  the  church.  He  calls  it 
also  irp*»n}v  tlaoiovj  the  first  entrance,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  second,  which  were  the  gates  of  the 
church. 

5^  ^  Between  this  porch  and  the  church 

vi  li,*  «'*Surt  was  a  large  area,  or  square  plot  of 
SSSSmSd  ^itT'*'  ground,  which  Eusebius  calls  a7^p*ov," 
portkM.  Of  doi-ui..  ^^^  paulus  Silentiarius,  adXi)v,"  in  his 
description  of  Sancta  Sophia;  the  Latins  term  it 
atrium  and  imphtvium,  because  it  was  a  court  open 
to  the  air,  without  any  covering,  save  only  on  each 
side  of  the  square,  which  was  surrounded  with  por- 


ticos or  cloisters,  9roal  Eusebius  calls  them,  and 
these  built  upon  columns,  whence,  as  Du  Fresne" 
observes,  this  place  is  called  sometimes  rcrp<S9rvXoy, 
and  quadriporticus,  in  modem  authors.  In  this 
place  stood  the  first  class  of  penitents,  according  to 
Eusebius,  who  says"  expressly,  it  was  the  mansion 
of  those  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  further  into 
the  church.  That  is,  they  stood  either  in  the  porch 
or  the  porticos,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as 
they  went  into  the  church.  Or  perhaps,  if  they 
were  more  notorious  criminals,  they  were  cast  out 
of  these  also,  and  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court  or 
open  air,  and  stand  there  exposed  to  the  weather, 
as  part  of  their  penance :  which  seems  to  be  inti- 
mated by  Tertullian,**  when,  speaking  of  some  mon- 
strous sinners,  he  say^  They  were  expelled  not  only 
from  the  doors  of  the  church,  but  from  every  place 
that  might  afford  them  any  shelter  or  covering.  So 
that  the  atrium  was  always  an  open  place  or  court 
before  the  church :  and  therefore  those  authors 
who  confound  the  atrium,  or  vestHulum,  snd  portietu 
into  one,  wholly  mistake  the  form  of  the  ancient 
churches ;  for  these,  as  I  have  showed,  were  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  ante-temple. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  atrium  there  was  com- 
monly a  fountam,  or  a  cistern  of  wa-  IXJr.S;;S*il,'S 
ter,  for  people  to  wash  their  hands  ^ItiS^^'iiu. 
and  face,  before  they  went  mto  the 
church.  Eusebius  expressly  mentions  this  in  the 
temple  of  Paulinus.  He  says.  In  the  court  over 
against  the  church  he  placed  Kptivag,  fountains  of 
water,  as  symbols  of  purification,  for  such  to  wash 
as  entered  into  the  church.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing,  but  gives  it  the 
name  of  cantharus,^  which  signifies  any  capacious 
vessel  that  will  hold  much  water,  and  sometimes  a 
statue  made  to  spout  out  water  at  its  mouth:  as 
Du  Fresne  has  observed,  that  in  some  places  the 
fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions  thus  spouting 
out  water,  whence  this  place  has  the  name  of  /eon- 
tarium  in  some  modem  Greek  writers.  It  is  also 
called  by  some  nymplueum,  iitfidrtiQ,  and  KoKvfifitioVf 
which  all  signify  a  fountain.  Paulus  Silentiarius,  in 
his  description  of  Sancta  Sophia,  gives  it  the  name 
of  ^uiXf},  phiala,  which  we  may  English,  the  basin. 
And  Socrates  calls  it  ^tAp,  the  spring.  For  speaking 
of  a  skirmish  that  happened  between  the  catholics 
and  Macedonian  heretics  in  the  church  of  Acacius 
at  Constantinople,  he  says.  Such  a  slaughter  was 
made,  that  the  aifXtj,  the  atrium  or  court  of  the 
church,  was  filled  with  blood,  insomuch  that  the 


S.  In  the  middle 
of  which    stood    a 


»  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.     It.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  35. 

«  Paul.  Silent,  par.  2.  ver.  174. 

«  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silent,  p.  536. 

**  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  Upw-rti  al/Tti  iia-rpiPri,  Tolt  twv 
'wpwrmv  tlvayaywv  Irt  iiofiitniVf  KaToWtiXov  Tijv  fiovtiv 
fraptxofiiini* 

U 


**  Tertul.  de  Pudicit  c.  4.  Reliquas  aulem  libidinum 
furias — non  modo  limine,  verum  omni  ecdesiee  tecto  sub- 
movemus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  monstra. 

^  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Sancta  nitens  famulis  inter- 
luit  atria  lymphis  cantharus,  intrantumque  manus  lavat 
amne  ministro. 
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fptdpf  the  fountain  that  stood  in  it,  was  overflowed" 
therewith,  and  ran  through  the  adjoining  orod,  the 
portico  or  cloisters,  even  into  the  street  St  Chry- 
sostom"  also  speaks  of  these  fountains,  as  of  things 
of  common  use  in  the  atriaf  or  courts  before  the 
churches.  And  frequently,  in  his  popular  dis- 
courses, alludes  to  the  custom  of  washing  their 
hands  before  they  went  into  church."  Which 
is  also  done  by  Tertullian,"  who  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity of  going  to  prayers  with  washed  hands, 
whilst  men  retained  a  filthy  spirit  and  polluted  souL 
In  like  manner  Synesius"  speaks  of  the  cisterns,  or 
vessels  of  water,  set  for  washing  in  their  ante- 
temples. 

g^  ^  The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

JJ2SJ;  '^"5  Baronius**  and  .others,  commonly  de- 
^b^  ftS*S"-  rive  and  defend  the  use  of  their  holy 
ciMiteuftoa»  ^ater  from  this  ancient  custom :  but 
Du  Fresne"  seems  to  speak  more  properly,  when 
he  says,  their  lustral  water  rather  succeeded  in  its 
room.  For  the  washing  of  the  ancients  had  nothing 
of  expiation  in  it,  but  was  only  an  indifferent  cere- 
mony of  corporal  decency,  or  at  most,  but  an  ad- 
monishing emblem  of  that  purity  of  soul,  with 
which  men  ought  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  most 
holy  God.  And  therefore  any  one  that  compares 
these  matters  nicely  together,  must  conclude,  that 
the  latter  custom  is  but  a  fond  imitation  or  mere 
corruption  of  the  former ;  if  it  owe  not  rather  its 
original  to  a  worse  foimtain,  the  inpippavrripui,  or 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  so  often  spoken  of 
among  the  heathen.  The  things  are  so  like  one 
another,  that  some  modem  transcribers  of  Sozomen 
have  mistaken  them  f<»r  one  another.  For  whereas 
Sozomen,  speaking  of  Julian's  going  into  a  temple 
to  sacrifice  in  Gaul,  with  Valentinian  to  attend  him, 
says.  The  priest  sprinkled  them"  with  water  as  they 
went  in,  according  to  the  heathen  custom ;  Valesius 
has  observed,  that  in  some  copies  it  is  read,  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  custom,  instead  of  heathen  cus- 
tom :  which  he  imputes  to  some  modem  transcribers, 
who  were  minded  to  make  church  holy  water  of  it ; 
whom  he  ingenuously  chastises  for  their  ignorance 
or  impudence  in  corrupting  good  authors,  as  they 
justly  deserved. 

g^^  ^  But  to  return  to  the  business  of  the 

pJSJo.*to"£Sl  ancient  churches  :  whilst  we  are 
w*3'1fcf*S5SS  speaking  of  the  ante-temple,  it  will 
**"'**^  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  for 

many  years  after  burying-places  were  allowed  in 


cities,  they  were  still  kept  out  of  that  whi 
strictly  and  properly  called  the  church,  an 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  aijte-temple,  the 
and  porticos,  which  we  have  been  describi 
appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nant( 
658,  which  prohibits  any  to  be  buried" 
church,  but  allows  of  it  in  the  airium  or  p 
or  exedra  of  the  church.  Which  I  note 
show  what  use  these  parts  of  the  ante-temp 
put  to.  But  of  this  more  when  we  come 
of  cemeteries,  and  the  funeral  rites  oi  the 
church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  INTERIOR   NARTHBX,  AND  THE   PAR 
USES   OF  IT. 

Having  taking  a  view  of  the  exterior 
narthex,  or  outward  ante-temple,  we    or  the 
are  next  led  by  Eusebius  into  the  in-  wib^'t 

ttwchui 

terior  nartheXy  or  ante-temple  within 
the  church.  For  in  such  stately  structures 
of  Paulinus  was,  the  narthex,  or  vpovdog,  v 
English  ante-temple,  was  a  name  common  i 
parts  than  one.  And  in  some  of  the  most  i 
cent  churches,  as  that  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
Fresne  has  observed  out  of  Procopius  and 
Silentiarius,  there  were  no  less  than  four  distil 
theces.  The  entrance  into  the  interior  nar 
the  church  of  Paulinus,  was  out  of  the  port 
cloisters  before  the  church,  by  three  inner  p 
{t6  ly^ordria  frpSirvXa  Eusebius  calls  them,) 
many  gates  opening  out  of  them,  the  mid 
being  the  greatest  and  highest  of  the  threi 
commonly  see  in  our  modem  cathedrals,  on 
this  difference,  that  those  fronted  to  the  et 
ours  to  the  west  It  had  also  porticos  adjoii 
the  north  and  south,*  and  as  many  porcl 
doors  to  enter  out  of  them.  These  porches 
churches  as  had  no  other  ante-temple  serve 
ceive  the  first  class  of  penitents,  called  the  m< 
which  otherwise  were  remitted  to  the  atri\ 
porticos  before  the  church,  as  I  have  sho 
ready  in  the  temple  of  Paulinus.  And  thesi 
are  accurately  to  be  observed  by  those  wh( 
not  mistake  the  ancients,  when  they  seem  t 
differently  of  the  place  of  the  mourners.  Du 


*•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  38. 

»  Chrysott.  HomiL  57.  t  5.  Edit.  Savfl.  p.  390.  Ta« 
Kpnvav  tlvai  Ivraiv  aitXaU  Tutv  tincrtiptwv  oIkup  vtv6fii*eai. 

"  Cbryi.  Horn.  52.  in  Matth.  Horn.  72.  in  Johan.  Horn. 
3.  in  Epheg.  Horn.  36.  ad  PopuL  Antioch.  Horn,  in  Psal  czl. 

"  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  11.  Que  ratio  est,  manibus  quidem 
ablutis,  ipiritu  vero  lordente,  orationem  obire  ? 

**  Syneg.  Ep.  121.  Anastasio.  Td  hToUirpoTt/itvler/mai 


Xipvt^a^  &c.  "  Baron,  an.  57.  i 

"  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  539. 

**  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  *0  Upti>9  vofitf  ■XXnvtJc« 
patvt  Toifv  tlvioirrat. 

**  Cone.  Namnetens.  c.  6.  In  ecclesia  nullatem 
antur,  sed  in  atrio,  aut  porticu,  aut  in  exedris  eccU 

^  See  also  Euseb.  de  ViU  Const  lib.  3.  c  a 
church  of  Jerusalem. 
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also  observed  out  of  Paulmas  Nolanos,'  that 
i  porches  and  gates  are  sometimes  called  arcuSf 
I  the  maimer  of  their  stnictmre,  which  was  arch- 
[;  and  t^jtsides  for  the  same  reason,  for  apsis 
ites  any  thing  that  is  framed  in  the  figore  of  an 
or  a  convex,  as  the  heavens :  and  therefore  he 
ks  the  thirty-second  canon  of  the  third  council 
srthage  is  to  be  imderstood  of  this  place,  when 
.ys,'  That  such  penitents  as  had  conmiitted 
notorious  and  scandalous  crimes,  known  to  the 
€  church,  should  have  imposition  of  hands  be- 
the  apsis :  that  is,  before  the  porch  or  doors  of 
hurch.  Here  it  was  also  that  the  poor  of  the 
ch  placed  themselves  both  before  and  after  Di- 
service,  to  ask  alms  of  such  as  came  from  the 
Which  custom  is  mentioned  by  Gregory 
anzen*  and  St.  Chrjrsostom,*  who  elegantly, 
his  manner,  upon  this  account  styles  the  poor, 
iged,  and  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  the  guards 
e  royal  palace,  meaning  the  church. 

Being  entered  by  these  gates  into 
•ro^er^  thc  church,  the  first  place  that  occurs 

to  our  view,  is  the  irpovaoc,  or  ante- 
le,  within  the  walls.  This  in  the  modem 
k  rituals  is  always  called  the  nartheXf  and  is 
iarly  allotted  to  the  monks  or  women,  and 
to  perform  the  offices  of  rogations,  and  sup- 
tions,  and  night  watches  in :  here  also  they 
dead  corpses,  whilst  their  funeral  rites  are 
rming,  as  Suicerus  *  shows  at  large  out  of  their 
lion,  Pentecostarium,  and  Typicum,  and  other 
>rs.  Morinus  thinks'  the  ancient  churches 
bove  five  hundred  years  had  no  narthex,  but 
divided  only  into  two  parts,  the  sanetuarium 
ntla  laieorumy  the  place  of  the  clergy  and  the 
of  the  laymen,  and  that  the  narthex  was  first 
duced  by  the  Eastern  monks  in  the  sixth  cen- 
;  but  in  this  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  For 
jh  the  name  perhaps  be  not  very  ancient,  yet 
tiing  itself  is  ;  for  this  was  always  a  distinct 
leparate  part  of  the  church,  as  any  one  will 
r  imagine,  that  considers  the  ancient  use  of  it. 
For  the  church,  ever  since  she  first 
M  of  it  te  divided  her  catechumens  and  peni- 
itratoortiM  tents  into  distinct  orders  and  classes, 

had  also  distinct  places  in  the  church 
lem.  And  this  lower  part  of  the  church  was 
•lace  of  the  energumens,  and  such  of  the  cate- 
lens  and  penitents,  as  were'  commonly  called 


<frpo«&fieyoi,  or  audientes,  that  is,  hearers,  because 
they  were  allowed  to  stand  here  to  hear  the  psalms 
and  Scriptures  read,  and  the  sermon  made  by  the 
preacher,  after  which  they  were  dismissed  without 
any  prayers  or  solemn  benediction.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions'  and  the 
Canons  of  St.  Basil,*  Gregory  Nyssen,**  and  several 
others. 

Hither  also  both  Jews,  and  hea- 
thens, and  heretics,  and  schismatics  AiMfbrj«wB,hM* 
were  sometunes  allowed  to  come,  to  •chiamaikM  to  imm 
hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  ser- 
mon preached,  because  this  part  of  the  service  was 
for  their  edification  and  instruction.  The  council 
of  Laodicea"  indeed  prohibits  heretics  to  come 
within  the  church.  But  in  Africa  and  other  places 
it  was  allowed.  For  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage "  there  is  a  canon  express  to  this  purpose, 
That  the  bishop  shall  not  prohibit  any,  whether 
heathen,  heretic,  or  Jew,  to  come  into  the  church, 
and  stay  there  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  till  the 
time  of  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens.  And  it 
appears  further  from  several,  both  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  and  St  Austin's  homilies,  that  this  was  the 
common  practice.  Now,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  all  these  had  their  station  together  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  called  the  nartheXf  or 
whatever  other  name  it  went  by. 

Dr.  Beverege  and  some  others  seem 
here  also  to  place  the  font  or  baptist-     Thtenot  tb^piM* 
ery,  as  in  our  modem  churches.   But  S»t«7.  "  in 'our'*' 

iDOdem  cbufcbMs 

there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  for  many  ages  the  baptistery  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  reckoned 
among  the  exedra,  or  places  adjoining  to  the 
church.  For  which  reason  I  omit  speaking  any 
further  of  it  here,  intending  to  do  it  more  fully  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  Book,  when  I  come  to  the 
exedra  of  the  church. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  this  part  of  g^  j, 
the  church  was  called  narthex ;  I  an-  a^lSiniidS. 
swer,  because  the  figure  of  it  was  sup-  ^SSi  S'S^iJT^ 
posed  to  resemble  Kfenda^  which  was  *'*"~'*"- 
the  Latin  name  for  it,  that  is,  a  rod  or  staff:  for 
any  oblong  figure,  or  dromical,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  was  by  them  called  a  narthex,  as  Suicerus  and 
Du  Fresne  have  observed  out  of  Theodosius  Zygo- 
mala."  And  therefore  this  part  of  the  church,  being 
a  long,  but  narrow  part,  cross  the  firont  of  the 


lulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Alma  domus  triplici  patet  in- 

ntibas  arcu. 

nc.  Cartbag.  3.  c.  32.   Cujuscunque  poenitentii  pub- 

et  ▼nlgatissimum  crimen  est,  quod  universa  ecclesia 

it,  ante  apsidem  manus  ei  imponatur. 

as.  Orat  16.  de  Amore  Pauperum,  t.  ].  p.  246. 

irjMMt.  Horn.  10.  in  1  Thes.  p.  1484. 

icer.  Tbesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Nd^0t|^. 

orin,  de  Pcenit.  lib.  6.  c.  1. 

u  a 


*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

•  Basil,  can.  75.  »•  Njssen.  Ep.  ad  Letoium,  c.  5. 
"  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  6. 

"  Cont.  Cartb.  4.  c.  84.  Ut  episcopus  nullum  probibeat 
ingredi  ecclasiam  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  sive  Gentilem, 
sive  baereticum,  sive  Judsom,  usque  ad  missam  catechu- 
menorum. 

"  Zygomal.  ap.  Crucium  Turco-Grssc.  Ilav  ipouiK6¥  W^ 
3'ij5  KoKiirai. 
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church,  was  tenned  narthex,  or  ferula^  upon  that 
account  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  some 
churches  had  three  or  four  nartheces,  but  those 
without  the  walls  :  for  the  porticos  or  cloisters  of 
such  churches  as  Sancta  Sophia,  which  were  built 
to  the  north,  and  west,  and  south  of  them,  were 
called  nartheceSf  as  Du  Fresne'^  shows  out  of  Pro- 
copius  and  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  the  sixth  general 
council,  because  these  were  long  narrow  buildings 
in  figure  or  shape  of  a  narthex.  And  such  churches, 
he  thinks,  had  no  other  narthex  within  the  walls, 
but  these  porticos  were  the  proper  station  of  the 
penitents,  and  such  others  as  were  not  allowed  to 
come  within  the  nave  of  the  church.  But  in  such 
churches  as  had  no  porticos  adjoining  to  them,  the 
narthex  was  the  lower  part  of  the  church  within 
the  walls,  Which  was  made  to  answer  the  use  of 
porticos  in  other  churches.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  the  different  accounts  that  are  given  by 
authors  of  the  ancient  narthex  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE   NAOS,   OR  NAVE   OF  THE  CHURCH,   AND 
ITS   PARTS   AND  USES. 


Sect  1. 
or  tlM  beautiful 


After  the  narthex  followed  that  part 
.n?  a^p!^^  which  was  properly  caUed  vdos,  the 
whyMcaiiML  tcmplc,  aud  naviSf  the  nave  or  body 
of  the  church.  This  was  separated  from  the  nar- 
thex by  certain  rails  of  wood,  as  all  other  places  in 
the  church  were  commonly  distinguished.  The  en- 
trance into  it  from  the  narthex  was  by  the  gates, 
which  the  modem  rituals  and  Greek  writers  call 
TvXai  itpaiai  and  j8a<nXuca2,  the  beautiful  and  royal 
gates :  which  seem  to  be  so  named  in  allusion  to 
the  name  hatHica^  as  denoting  the  royal  palace  of 
God,  his  house  and  temple.  Though  perhaps  an- 
other reason  might  be  assigned  for  it  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  who  might  call  it  the  royal  gate, 
because  here  their  kings  were  used  to  lay  down 
their  crowns,  before  they  proceeded  further  into  the 
church.  Which  is  observed  by  Leo  Grammaticus 
in  the  Life  of  Michael*  the  emperor,  where  he 
notes  it  as  an  insolent  and  indecent  thing  in  him, 
that  when  he  came  to  the  royal  gates,  he  did  not  lay 
aside  his  crown,  as  kings  were  used  to  do.  Some  festi- 
vals among  them  were  for  a  like  reason  called  crown 
days,  kopral  dtovivral,  dies  coronatif  because  the  em- 


perors were  used  to  go  in  their  regalia  to  the  great 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  on  those  days,  which  were 
twelve  particular  days  in  a  year.  So  that  as  these 
days,  so  those  gates  of  the  temple  might  have  their 
denomination  from  some  particular  ceremony  used 
by  the  imperial  powers  at  their  entrance  by  them: 
but  I  take  the  other  reason  to  be  more  probable, 
and  had  scarce  mentioned  this,  had  it  not  been  to 
explain  a  custom  or  two,  which  fiall  in  our  way  upon 
the  mention  of  it 

This  part  of  the  church  seems  to  ^^^^ 
have  been  usually  a  square  building,  ch^*h  "^^^  *f 
in  the  middle  between  the  sanctuary  21iy»^"i^% 
and  the  narthex;  as  we  find  it  de-  '~^»'»*J~- 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
at  the  end  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,*  and  inserted 
also  into  the  Theodosian  Code,'  where,  speaking  of 
churches  as  places  of  refuge,  they  divide  them  into 
these  three  parts,  1.  The  ^v^ia^qpiov,  the  altar  part 
or  sanctuary ;  2.  The  thxriipiov  rov  Xaov  rcrfxiywvov, 
the  four-squared  oratory  of  the  people ;  and,  3.  The 
remaining  part  from  that  to  the  outer  doors  of  the 
church.  Now,  as  this  last  is  a  plain  description  of 
the  narthex  forcmentioned,  though  it  be  not  called 
by  that  name,  so  is  the  second  a  description  of  the 
nave  or  middle  of  the  church,  called  the  people^s 
oratory,  because  the  people  chiefly  filled  this  place, 
having  their  dififerent  stations  or  apartments  in  it, 
according  to  the  diflference  of  age,  or  sex,  or  quality, 
or  state  and  condition,  which  distinctions  were  an- 
ciently observed  in  some,  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
churches. 

For  here,  first  of  all,  at  the  very  g^  ^ 
entrance  of  the  royal  gates,  in  the  of^hWi'TKS 'S 
lowest  station  of  this  part,  behind  the  ?jj?3fth,*uu54i 
arniboj  stood  the  viromirrovrtQy  or  svb-  "' 
9traUj  the  penitents  of  the  third  order,  so  called 
from  the  custom  of  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  bishop  or  priest  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  end- 
ed, to  receive  his  benediction  with  the  imposition  of 
hands,  and  be  made  partakers  of  those  prayers 
which  the  congregation  particularly  oflfered  to  God 
for  them;  after  which  they  were  obliged  immediately 
to  depart,  before  the  communion  service.  This  sort 
of  penitents  are  mentioned  in  the  council  of  Nice,* 
though  no  particular  place  is  assigned  them:  bat 
we  may  collect  from  Tertullian  and  Sozomen,  that 
their  station  was  in  this  part  of  the  church.  For 
TertulHan,*  speaking  of  the  Roman  discipline,  says, 
Pope  Zephyrin  brought  penitents  into  the  church 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  prostrated  them  in  the 
midst  before  the  widows  and  presbyters,  to  implore 
their  commiseration  and  excite  their  tears.    This 


>«  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  5^. 

1  Leo  Gram.  Chronograp.  p.  466.       *  Cone.  t.  a  p.  1236. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  hii  qui  ad  Eccles.  confiigi. 
unt.  Leg.  4.  p.  366. 

*  Cone.  Nicen.  can.  11. 


*  Tertul.  de  Pudicit  c.  13.  Pcenitentiam  moschi  ad  exo- 
randam  fraternitatera  in  ecclesiam  inducons,  conciliatum  et 
concineratum  cum  dedecore  et  horrore  compositum  proster- 
nis  in  medium  ante  viduas,  ante  presbyteros,  omnium  la* 
chrymas  suadentem,  &c. 
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nnst  be  a  diflerent  station  of  penitents  from  those 
called  mourners,  for  their  station  (as  we  have  seen 
before)  was  without  the  church  doors,  but  these  be- 
fore the  widows  and  presbyters  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.  And  so  Sozomen*  plainly  represents  it, 
when  he  says,  The  bishop  fell  prostrate  with  them, 
md  all  the  congregation  wept  with  tears,  and  then 
Lhe  bishop  rising  up,  made  the  proper  prayers  for 
them  and  dismissed  them.  These  were  exercises  to 
be  performed  in  the  church,  and  not  at  the  church 
ioor ;  and  therefore  this  order  of  penitents  are  not 
nrithout  reason  placed  by  all  expositors  within  the 
royal  gates,  behind  the  (wibo  of  die  church. 

The  arnho  itself  was  what  we  now 
And  th«<Mto.or    call  the  reading  desk,  a  place  made 

reading  deck.  °  ' 

on  purpose  for  the  readers  and  singers, 
ind  such  of  the  clergy  as  ministered  in  the  first 
service,  called  missa  catechumenorum.  It  had  the 
name  of  ambo,  not,  as  Walafridus  Strabo  imagines, 
lb  awhiendoj  because  it  surrounded  them  that  were 
in  it ;  but  from  avafiaivtiv,  because  it  was  a  place  of 
eminency,  to  which  they  went  up  by  degrees  or 
steps.  For  the  original  name  is  dfifiiav,  which,  as 
Valesius  and  Habertus  have  rightly  observed,  in  old 
Greek  writers,  .^schylus  and  Eustathius,  sig^nifies 
the  ascent  or  height  of  a  mountain,  and  thence  it 
comes  to  signify  this  place  of  eminency  in  the 
church.  Sozomen'  gives  it  the  names  of  ^rifia  upon 
the  same  account;  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  bema,  which  was  the  sanctuary,  or  the  altar, 
he  calls  it  jS^^a  yvuaruv,  the  readers'  bema,  as  the 
other  was  more  properly  the  bishop's  and  presby- 
ters'. In  St.  Cyprian  it  is  called  pulpitum,  and  tri- 
buntU  ecclesuBy  and  the  use  of  it  is  also  explained  by 
him  to  be  a  reading  desk:  for  here  it  was  the  readers 
stood  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Celerinus  and 
Aurelius,  two  famous  confessors,  whom  he  ordained 
readers,*  that  they  who  had  made  confession  of 
Christ's  gospel  from  the  rack,  might  read  it  also 
from  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  church.  Here  it 
was  also  that  the  singers  had  their  station,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,* 
which  forbids  all  others  to  sing  in  the  church,  be- 
side the  canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the 
ambo,  and  sung  by  book.  Here  also  the  diptychs, 
or  books  of  commemoration,  were  read,  as  appears 


•  Soxom.  lib.  7.  c.  16.        !  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  5.  lib.  9.  c.  2. 

■  Cyprian.  Ep.  33.  Ad  pulpitum  post  cataHtam  venire, 
&c.  It.  Ep.  34.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  pulpitum,  id  est, 
tribunal  ecclesiae,  oportebat  imponi,  &c. 

»  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  15. 

»  Cone.  Constant.  5.  Act.  5. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  2.  c.  6.  n.  3. 

"  Prudent.  Hymn,  de  Hippolyta.  Fronte  sub  adversa 
gradibus  sublime  tribunal  toUitur,  antistes  praedieat  unde 
Deum. 

^  Sidon.  Carm.  16.  ad  Faustum.  Seu  te  conspicuis  gradi> 
bus  venerabilis  ane,  concionatunim  plebs  sedula  circumsistit 


from  a  noted  passage  in  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, under  Mennas,"  where  the  people  cry  out,  Tik 
iiTrrvxa  rtf-  dfA^uvt,  Let  the  diptychs  be  laid  upon 
the  reading  desk.  Bona''  thinks  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  here  also  made  their  sermons  to  the  peo- 
ple. For  which  he  cites  Prudentius"  and  Sidonins 
Apollinaris,"  from  whose  words  he  further  con- 
cludes, that  the  anibo  was  sometimes  called  ara,  or 
altar.  But  this  observation  seems  to  be  founded  on 
a  mistake.  For  the  bishops  anciently  did  not  use 
to  preach  from  the  ambo,  but  more  commonly  from 
the  rising  steps  of  the  altar,  as  Valesius'^  shows 
that  the  custom  continued  in  France  to  the  time  of 
King  Childebert  And  therefore  both  Socrates" 
and  Sozomen  seem  to  speak  of  Chrjrsostom's  preach- 
ing in  the  ambo  as  an  unusual  thing ;  but  he  did 
it  for  conveniency,  Socrates  says,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  heard  by  the  people.  We  cannot  hence 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  ambo  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  preaching,  but  rather  the  altar;  and  that 
when  we  read  of  bishops  preaching  from  the  ascent 
of  the  ara,  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  altar 
than  the  ambo.  Yet  in  Africa  St  Austin  seems  to 
have  made  his  discourses  to  the  people  from  the 
amboy  which  he  sometimes  calls  exedra,^*  and  some- 
times apsiSf"  which  I  the  rather  note,  because  these 
words  are  of  various  signification  among  the  an- 
cients, sometimes  denoting  the  ambo,  perhaps  from 
its  orbicular  form,  and  at  other  times  the  cross 
wings  and  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  Some 
take  the  apsta  for  the  ambo  in  that  canon  of  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  which  says.  Notorious 
and  scandalous  criminals  "  shall  do  penance  before 
the  apsis.  But  Du  Fresne,  as  I  have  noted'*  before, 
takes  it  in  another  sense,  for  the  porch  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  meaning  of  it 

But  to  proceed :  in  this  part  of  the 
church,  all  the  faithfril,  or  such  as     And  Bbore  thk 
were  in  the  communion  or  the  church,  ^nd  tomth  nrdtr  ©r 

penitents,  called  mn- 

had  their  place  assigned  them ;  and  *J^^»'  ^^  "»^ 
among  them  the  fourth  order  of  peni- 
tents, whom  they  called  consistenteSf  because  they 
were  allowed  to  stay,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  after  the  catechumens  and  other  penitents 
were  dismissed,  but  yet  they  might  not  make  their 
oblation,  or  participate  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 


i«  Vales.  Not  in  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5. 

>*  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  Sozomen.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

>*  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  In  gradibuf  exedra, 
in  qua  de  superiore  loquebar  loco,  feci  stare  ambot  fratres, 
cum  eorum  legeretur  libellus. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  225.  Honoratiores  et  graviores  in  apsidem 
ascendentes,  cum  epispppo  colloquunlur,  &c.  It.  Ep.  203. 
In  futuro  Christ!  judicio  nee  apsides  gradata  nee  cathedrss 
velatn,  &c 

M  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  32.   Ante  apsidem  ei  manui  impo- 
natur. 
,  »  Chap.  4.  n.  I. 
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In  which  respect  they  are  said  to  stand  and  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  in  prayers 
only,  without  the  oblation,  as  the  canons  of  Nice* 
and  St.  Basil*'  word  it  Whether  they  were  sepa- 
rate from  other  communicants  in  a  distinct  place  by 
themselves,  I  find  not  in  any  other  author  save  only 
Eligius  Noviomensis,  who  lived  about  the  year  640. 
He,  in  one  of  his  homilies*  to  the  penitents,  tells 
them  they  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  because  the  Lord  at  the  day  of  judgment 
would  place  the  sheep,  that  is,  the  righteous,  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  goats,  that  is,  sinners,  on  his 
left.  But  because  this  is  a  later  writer,  and  learned 
men*  are  also  doubtful  about  his  homilies,  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  not,  we  can  determine  nothing 
from  this  passage  concerning  the  original  custom 
of  the  church. 

Only  this  is  certain  from  good  an- 
The  pkoNornMn  thors,  that,  anciently,  men  and  women 

•nd  women  u.iuUt 

M^te  (hm  cMh  had  Uieir  different  places  in  this  part 
of  the  church.  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  speaks  of  it  as  the  custom*  of  the 
church  in  his  time,  when  he  gives  directions  about 
it,  that  women  should  sit  in  a  separate  place  by 
themselves ;  and  accordingly  makes  it  one  part  of 
the  office  of  deaconesses  to  attend*  the  women's 
gate  in  the  church ;  Let  the  door-keepers  stand  at 
the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the  deaconesses  at  the 
gate  of  the  women.  St.  Cjrril*  also  takes  notice  of 
this  distinction  as  customary  in  his  own  church  at 
Jerusalem,  saying.  Let  a  separation  be  made,  that 
men  be  with  men,  and  women  with  women,  in  the 
church.  The  like  intimation  is  given  us  by  St 
Austin,  that  each  sex*  had  their  distinct  places  in 
the  church  ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the 
women's  part,  as  distinct  also  in  the  baptistery*  of 
the  church.  Paulinus*  takes  notice  of  the  same  in 
the  Life  of  St  Ambrose,  telling  us  how  St  Ambrose 
was  once  furiously  assaulted  in  a  church  by  an 
Arian  woman,  who,  getting  up  into  the  tribunal  to 
him,  would  needs  have  haled  him  by  his  garments 
to  the  women's  part,  that  they  might  have  beat 
him,  and  made  him  fly  the  church.  This  distinc- 
tion was  so  generally  observed  in  the  time  of  Con- 


stantine,  that  Socrates*  says  his  mother,  Helena, 
always  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  in 
this  respect,  praying  with  the  women  in  the  women'8 
part.  And  it  was  usually  made  by  rails,  or  wooden 
walls,  as  St  Chrysostom  terms  them,  who  hu 
these  remarkable  words  concerning  the  ofiginal  of 
this  custom:  Men  ought  to  be  separated'*  from 
women,  says  he,  by  an  inward  wall^  meaning  that 
of  the  heart ;  but  because  they  would  not,  our  for^ 
fathers  separated  them  by  these  wooden  walls.  For 
I  have  heard  from  our  seniors,  that  it  was  not  ao 
from  the  beginning.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female.  Do  we  not  read,  that  men 
and  women  prayed  together  in  their  upper  room! 
Yet  Eusebius*  makes  this  distinction  as  ancient  ai 
Philo  Judaeus  and  St  Mark,  and  many  learned 
men  think  it  came  from  the  Jewish  church  into  the 
Christian,  not  long  after  the  days  of  the  apostki 
Some  are  a  little  too  curious  in  fixing  this  woraen^ 
part  always  precisely  to  the  north  or  right  side  of 
the  church.  For  though  this  might  be  the  custoa 
of  the  Western  churches  in  later  ages,  when  Ami> 
larius  Fortunatus,  and  Radulphus  Tungrensis,  and 
ihe  authors  of  the  Micrologus  and  Ordo  Romsnoi 
lived,  which  writers  are  cited  by  Durantus"  for  it; 
yet  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise  anciently  m 
many  of  the  Greek  churches.  Nor  does  that  fane- 
ral  inscription,  which  some  produce  out  of  the  Roma 
Subterranea,  prove  the  contrary,  which  speaks*  of 
persons  lying  interred  nnistra  parte  virorum,  on  die 
south  or  left  side  of  the  church,  where  the  men  sat 
For  not  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity  of  that  inscrip- 
tion, it  proves  no  more,  but  that  the  men  sat  on  the 
left  side  in  the  Roman  churches :  which  does  not 
hinder  the  women  from  having  their  apartment  oo 
that  side  too,  if  the  same  custom  was  at  Rome  which 
was  at  Constantinople  and  other  Greek  churchea, 
which  was  for  the  men  to  sit  below,  and  the  women 
in  porticos  or  galleries  above  them,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  church,  if  not  on  the  right  also.  Fcnr  tfaaa 
Gregory  Nazianasen*  describes  his  temple  of  Amth 
tasia,  making  the  men  to  stand  by  the  rails  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  virgins  and  matrons  to  be  hearken- 
ing from  their  upper  galleries  above  the  other.   And 


■•  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

'*  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  56.  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  8. 

»  Eligiui,  Horn.  8.  ad  Poenit.  Bibl.  Pair,  t  2.  p.  99. 
Cur  ergo  in  sinistra  parte  ecclesiee  posili  estis?  Non  sine 
causa  usus  ecclesiae  hoc  obtinuit,  sed  quia  Dominus  in  ju- 
dicio  oves,  id  est,  justos,  a  dextris :  hoedos  Tero,  id  est,  pec- 
eatores,  a  sinistris  ponet. 

"  Vid.  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  3.  p.  906. 

**  Constit  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  AI  yvvaXKtv  Ktx»piVfii- 
Vfl»«  Kal  aZrat  xadiT^itrBwaav. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  20  et  28. 

**  Cyril.  Prsfat.  in  Catech.  n.  8.  Aittrr&Xdu  tA  irpAy- 
fiaTUf  dviptv  fiiTit  dvdpSiVf  Kal  yvvaiKiv  fii-rdi  yvvaiK&v. 

»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  28.  Populi  confluunt  ad 
ecclesias  casta  celebritate,  honesta  utnusque  se.xus  discre- 
tione. 


*  lb.  lib.  22.  c.  8.  Admonetur  in  somnio  innooentia,  a^ 
propinquante  pascha,  ut  in  parte  foeminarum  obeervanti  ai 
baptisterium,  quaecunque  illi  baplizata  primitua  occurrisset, 
eundem  locum  signo  Chrisli  signaret. 

*  Paulin.  Yit.  Ambros.  p.  3.  Tribunal  consceDdena,  ap- 
prehenso  vestimento  sacerdotis,  cum  ilium  attrahera  TelltC 
ad  partem  mulierum,  &c. 

*  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  IZ.  *0v  «at  awcvxca6at  Im  tw  t«v 
yvvaiKuiv  r&yfiaTt. 

•>  Chrysost.  Homil.  74.  in  Matth. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

»  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  la 

»*  Roma  Subterran.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  n.  23. 

*^  Nazian.  Somnium  de  Templo  Anastas.  t.  2.  p.  78.  AT 
y  &p'  d<p*  ut/fffXcdv  Tiyiuiv  tvKoerfiov  dKOvii»  dyval  wmp^ 
ptKul  kXXpov  &fi  ier^Xoydfioiv, 
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«4  i'VcpAo 


•o  it  was  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  many 
other  churches. 

Upon  this  account,  these  places  of 
whytww'phwt  the  women  are,  by  such  Greek  writers 
as  speak  of  them,  termed  vxcpwa,  up- 
per rooms;  as  by  Evagrius,'*  in  his  de- 
icription  of  the  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  more 
particularly  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,"  who  styles 
hem  expressly  ^ifXvripwv  vripma,  the  upper  galle- 
ies  of  the  women.  These  were  also  called  Kartf 
^odfuvof  as  appears  from  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Leo»"  which  makes  these  upper  rooms  and  the  cote- 
ikumena  to  be  the  same  thing.  Suicerus"  and 
Sospinian,  and  many  other  learned  men,  mistake 
hese  for  the  place  where  the  catechumens  stood, 
knd  where  the  catechetical  books  were  kept:  but 
Ju  Fresne**  more  truly  observes,  that  they  were  so 
ailed,  because  they  were  places  of  hearing,  where 
he  women  sat  in  their  upper  galleries  to  hear  Di- 
ine  service.  In  one  of  these  the  empress  com- 
aonly  had  her  apartment,  as  Du  Fresne  observes 
ut  of  Evagrius.  And  by  that  one  may  easily  un- 
ferstand  what  Paulus  Diaconus^  means,  when, 
ipeaking  of  the  empress  Eirene,  he  says,  She  went 
Qp  by  the  ascent  of  the  brazen  gate  into  the  cate- 
dkumema  of  the  church,  that  is,  into  the  place  of 
hearing  among  the  women's  apartments  in  the 
church.  These  galleries  were  sometimes  also  made 
we  of  for  councils  to  sit  in,  as  Leo  Allatius**  has 
observed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
time  of  Johannes  Comnenus,  anno  1165,  that  it  was 
held  Iv  rwff  6i^$ol{  Kmrtixoviuvotti  in  the  right-hand 
galleries  of  the  church  of  Alexius,  and  some  others 
are  mentioned^  as  held  in  the  same  place. 

The  inner  parts  of  these  porticos 
piHute  crib  ibr  wcrc  somctimcs  divided  into  little 
g<  pwroo  »»»•  cells  or  places  of  retirement  on  the 
walls  of  the  church,  and  that  not  only 
In  the  women's  parts,  but  the  men's  also,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  account  which  Paulinus  Nolanus 
gives  of  them,  who  calls  them  cubicula,  little  cham- 
bers, and  tells  us,  the  use  of  them**  was  for  people 
to  retire  into,  that  were  minded  to  give  themselves 
to  reading,  or  meditation,  or  private  prayer.  These 
were  looked  upon  as  parts  of  the  catechumeniay  and 
were  sometimes  abused  to  profane  uses  instead  of 


pious :  for  as  we  may  collect  fh>m  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trullo,**  and  the  emperor  Leo,**  some 
made  use  of  them  for  lodgings  instead  of  oratories, 
and  cohabited  with  their  wives  there:  to  correct 
which  abuse,  it  is  ordered  in  both  those  decrees, 
that  all  such  persons  should  be  expelled  from  the 
catechumenia  of  the  church. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  not 

Sects. 

only  men  and  women  had  their  dis-     The  puceV  um 

.  ,  ,  ,  .      .  ,       .      ▼»»"»•  aiul  widow* 

tinct  places,  but  also  virgins  and  wi-  J^f  "^■*^  *^ 
dows  a  peculiar  apartment  assigned 
to  them.  Which  we  learn  from  St  Ambrose's  dis- 
course to  a  lapsed  virgin,  telling  her**  that  she  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  place  in  the  church,  railed 
out  from  the  rest,where  she  was  used  to  stand,whither 
the  rehgious  matrons  and  noblewomen  came  throng- 
ing to  receive  her  salutations,  which  were  more  holy 
and  better  than  herself.  This  appears  also  from 
the  author*"  of  the  Constitutions,  who,  speaking  of 
the  order  in  which  persons  were  appointed  to  sit 
in  the  church,  first  places  the  virgins,  widows,  and 
aged  women  in  the  highest  rank;  then  married 
women  below  them  in  a  place  by  themselves ;  then 
their  children,  daughters  with  their  mothers,  and 
sons  with  their  fathers,  or  next  behind  them ;  and 
last  of  all  young  men,  according  to  their  age,  in  dif- 
ferent stations.  This  was  the  order  in  such  churches 
as  had  none  of  those  hyperoa  or  galleries  before 
spoken  of:  for  otherwise,  as  has  been  noted  out  of 
Nazianzen,  the  virgins  and  matrons  had  their  dis- 
tinct places  in  the  porticos  above.  I  do  not  here 
allege  Origen,  after  Durantus  and  Bona,  because 
they  plainly  mistake  the  sense  of  their  author,  who 
speaks  not  of  the  Christian  church,  but  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple,  and  that  with  such  a  formal  story,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  learned  men  could  mistake  him. 
He  tells  us,  he  had  it  from  an  old  tradition,*"  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  temple  peculiar  for  virgins 
to  worship  God  in,  whither  no  married  woman  was 
allowed  to  come.  But  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  she 
had  brought  forth  our  Saviour,  went  and  stood  to 
worship  there:  which  when  they  that  knew  she 
had  borne  a  Son  would  not  allow  of,  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  St  John  Baptist,  stood  up  and  said,  She  is 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  place  of  virgins,  for  she  is 
yet  a  virgin.    Upon  which  they  rose  up  against 


"  Evagr.  Hi«t.  lib.  4.  c.  31. 

^  PauL  Silentiar.  Descr.  S.  Soph.  part.  I.  ver.  256. 

"  Leo,  Novel.  73.  'Ey  tou  tcov  iKKktitnuiP  irvipAoiv  dvip 
h  voKbt  a»^pmir<K  Komixovfiiva  Kokiiv  iyvta. 

"  Soicer.  Theiaur.  Eccl.  voce  KaTtixou/ticva. 

«  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  550. 

4)  Paul.  Diacon.  Miscel.  lib.  23.  Ascendit  imperatrix 
Eirene  per  sneae  port®  ascensum  in  catechumenia  ecclesis. 

«  Leo  A  Hat.  de  Consensu  Eccles.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  645. 

«•  Leo  AUat.  ibid.  c.  12.  p.  682. 

*^  Paulin.  £p.  12.  ad  Sever.  Cubicula  intra  porticus  qua- 
tema  longis  basilicn  lateribus  inserta,  secretis  orantium, 
vel  in  lege  Domini  meditantium,  precterea  memoriis  religio- 


sorum  ac  familiarium  accommodatos  ad  pacis  aeterns  re- 
quiem locos  praebent 

«  CJonc.  Trullan.  can.  97. 

«  Leo.  Novel.  73. 

*'  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam.  c.  6.  Nonne  vel  ilium 
locum  tabulis  separatum,  in  quo  in  ecclesia  stabas,  recordari 
debuisti  ?  Ad  quem  religiose  matrons  et  nobiles  certatim 
currebant,  tua  oscula  petentes,  qua  sanctiores  et  meliorei 
te  erant. 

*  Constit.  Apoet.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  Al  vap^ivoi  xaX  a\  xnpai, 
KoX  TTpterfiOTiin,  trpHrrai  vaaSiu  «^K^TC0<rav,  ^  jca^tj^^or^ 

<•  Origen.  Hom.  26.  in  Matth.  p.  162. 
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Zacharias,  as  a  breaker  of  the  law,  in  permitting  a 
married  woman  to  stand  in  the  place  of  virgins,  and 
slew  him  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  I 
make  no  farther  reflection  on  this  passage  at  pre- 
sent, but  leave  it,  as  I  find  it,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  As  to  the  place  of  virgins  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  I  have  only  this  one  thing  more  to  re- 
mark out  of  St  Ambrose,  which  is,  that  usually 
some  profitable  texts  of  Scripture"  were  written 
upon  the  walls  of  the  church  in  this  place,  proper 
to  the  virgin  state,  such  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
viL  34,  "  There  is  difference  between  a  wife  and  a 
virgin :  the  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and 
in  spirit"  Which  lesson,  St  Ambrose  tells  the  vir- 
gin he  writes  to,  she  ought  to  have  remembered,  be- 
cause it  was  written  before  her  eyes  upon  the  walls 
of  the  church. 

g,^  ,0^  There  is  one  place  more  to  be  taken 

JS^  2^li"7hr  notice  of  in  some  churches,  before  we 
S^to^  ^TSi  leave  this  part  of  the  temple  to  go  into 
""  the  sanctuary,  which  is,  what  Codi- 

nus'*  and  some  other  modem  Greeks  call  the  9wXiloy, 
a  plkce  of  some  note  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
but  not  exactly  agreed  upon  by  learned  men,  either 
what  or  where  it  was,  or  what  use  it  was  put  to. 
Gretser,  in  his  Notes  upon  Codinus,"  fencies  it  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  pavement  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  some  such  thing  adjoining  to  it 
Morinus"  and  Allatius^  say  it  was  some  place  be- 
tween the  bema  and  ambo.  Schelstrate  is  a  little 
more  particular,"  that  it  was  the  place  before  the 
rails  of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  emperor  had  his 
seat  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  readers  and  sub- 
deacons  on  the  left  But  Suicerus"  and  Meursius 
are  more  positive,  that  it  was  only  the  emperor's 
throne,  and  called  awXclov,  from  the  Latin  solium. 
And  Dr.  Beverege"  inclines  to  the  same  opinion. 
Du  Fresne"  allows  of  this  as  probable  likewise,  but 
he  also  fancies  it  might  signify  the  Umina  canceUo- 
runij  the  threshold  or  raised  foundation  upon  which 
the  rails  of  the  chancel  were  erected,  and  be  so 
called  from  9olumf  whence  comes  the  French  name 
teitilf  and  the  English  sill,  or  groundsel.  This  was 
usually  adorned  and  beautified  very  richly,  he  thinks, 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  sometimes  reve- 
renced with  the  kisses  and  salutations  of  the  people ; 
whence  the  phrases,  Exosculari  Umifuif  et  Uminibtta 
marfyrum  affuntU,  in  Sidonius  and  Prudentius,  are 
by  him  interpreted  to  this  purpose.  But  I  conceive 
the  former  opinion  most  probable,  which  takes  it 


for  the  emperor's  throne,  which  was  towar 
east  end  of  the  church  in  the  men's  portico 
against  the  altar,  where  now  the  sultan  has  h 
among  the  Turks.  For  that  place  which  T 
verege  calls  the  embohUf  and  others  the  eirem 
side  aisles  on  both  sides,  were  in  the  temple  of  i 
Sophia  porticos  for  men  below,  and  women  ; 
And  as  the  empress  had  her  seat  in  the  upp 
of  the  women's  apartment,  so  the  emperor 
theirs  in  the  men's  apartment  next  to  the  ct 
from  the  time  that  Sozomen "  tells  us  Theo 
submitted  to  the  reproof  of  St  Ambrose 
blamed  him  for  taking  his  seat  within  thi 
of  the  sanctuary  (though  it  had  been  custom 
the  emperors  so  to  do) :  after  which  adm< 
both  he  and  his  successors  always  took  theii 
without  the  rails,  whence  that  place  seems 
called  the  aoUum,  the  royal  seat  Which  i 
firmed  a  little  by  what  Suicerus  observes 
Cedrenus  and  Codinus,  that  Justinian  mai 
•olea  of  gold  and  onyx  stone,  which  are  prop 
terials  to  adorn  a  throne,  but  not  so  proper 
laid  in  the  pavement  of  a  church.  Not  & 
this  Du  Fresne*  observes  in  some  modem  ch 
a  place  called  the  senatorium,  which  some  t 
be  only  another  name  for  the  seats  of  the 
and  presbyters,  who  were  the  senate  of  the  cl 
but  Du  Fresne  thinks  it  was  rather  the  seat 
magistrates,  called  senators,  whence  their  apai 
had  the  name  of  »enatorium  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OP  THE  BEMA,  OR  THIRD  PART  OP  THE  TE 
CALLED  THE  ALTAR  AND  THE  8ANCTUAR1 
THE  PARTS  AND  USES  OP  IT. 

The  third  and  innermost  part  of  the         j^ 
ancient  churches  was  that  which  we  eJEu^  ^ 


now  call  the  chancel ;  but  originally 
it  was  known  by  many  other  names.  One  ( 
most  common  names  was  that  of  /3^/ia,  or  tri 
which,  as  I  have  noted  before,  is  a  word  of  ^ 
signification,  denoting  sometimes  the  anAo  o 
ing  desk,  and  sometimes  the  altar,  and  som 
the  seats  or  thrones  of  the  bishop  and  pres 
and  sometimes  the  whole  space  where  these  t 
and  the  altar  stood.  In  which  sense  I  unde 
that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,*  whi 


*  Ambrot.  ad  Virgin.  Laptam,  c.  6.  Nonne  vel  ilia  prae- 
cepta,  quB  oculiB  tuis  ipse  tcriptus  paries  ingerebat,  recor- 
dari  debuisti  ?  Divisa  est  molier  et  virgo,  &c. 

*■  Codin.  Origin.  Constant,  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

"  Gretser.  Not  in  loc. 

»  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  par.  2.  n.  52. 

M  Allat.  de  Templis  Grsecor.  Dissert  2. 


tt  Schelstrat.  Ck)ncil.  Antioch.  p.  192. 

**  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voc.  atakia^j  et  Meursiut  in  G 

*"  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

••  Du  Fresne,  Not.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  585. 

»  Sozora.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

•  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  PauL  Silentiar.  p.  560. 

*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  56. 
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bids  presbyters  to  go  into  the  bema  and  sit  there 
before  the  bishop  comes.  Suicerus  has  observed 
it'  frequently  to  be  thus  used  in  the  liturgies  of  St 
Chrysostom  and  St  BasiL  And  Chrysostom '  in 
one  of  his  homilies  more  particularly  describes  it  to 
be  the  place  whither  the  bishop  went  by  an  ascent 
into  it,  to  preach,  to  pray,  to  stand  by  the  holy 
temple,  and  of^  the  tremendous  sacrifice  for  the 
people.  By  which  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  he 
takes  it  not  barely  for  the  altar  alone,  or  the  bishop's 
throne,  but  for  the  whole  place  where  they  stood, 
and  where  these  several  offices  were  performed. 
And  the  reason  of  the  name  bema  was  what  Chry- 
sostom also  intimates,  when  he  says,  they  went  up 
by  an  ascent  into  it  For  bema  and  ambo  have  both 
the  same  original,  from  dvafiaivtiv,  because  they 
were  places  exalted  above  the  rest,  and,  like  the  tri- 
bunals of  judges,  had  an  ascent  by  steps  into  them. 
Now,  the  bema  was  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  the 
clergy,  and  upon  that  account,  as  I  have  noted  be- 
fore *  in  a  former  book,  the  clergy  were  sometimes 
styled  «  Tcv  fiiiiuLTOQj  and  ra|i^  rovpiiiiarogf  the  order 
of  the  bemOf  or  the  sanctuary. 

For  the  name  sanctuary  was  also 
Aiw  oYiov.  or  appropriated  to  this  part  of  the  church. 
^S^^,'dt*htij,ar  The  Greeks  peculiarly  styled  it  dyuw, 
the  holy ;  and  from  thence  the  altar 
was  called  2yu>v  ityluvt  the  holy  of  holies,  which  is 
the  term  that  Eusebius  *  uses  in  describing  the  tem- 
ple of  Paulinus.  In  other  places  *  he  calls  it  ayiaa- 
^a,  which  is  the  name  whereby  the  Seventy  call  the 
sanctuary  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Latins  called 
it  sacrarium,  the  sanctuary.  As  in  the  first  council 
of  Bracara,  which  forbids  laymen'  to  come  into 
the  sanctuary  to  communicate.  And  the  council 
of  Vaison,  which*  speaks  of  the  office  of  ordering 
or  disposing  the  things  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  which  forbids  the  ob- 
lation of  such  as  are  at  variance  one  with  another, 
to  be  received*  either  in  the  treasury  or  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  Greeks  also  termed  it  ^veiavii- 
ptovy  the  altar  part  For  though  that 
word  commonly  signifies  the  altar  it^ 
self,  or  the  Lord's  table,  yet  in  some  ancient  canons 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Habertus**  and  Mr. 
Mede"  have  observed,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
whole  sanctuary  within  the  rails,  where  none  but 


SkL3. 
And  0vtfiaa"rn* 


the  clergy  were  allowed.  As  in  the  councils  of 
Laodicea"  and  Trullo,"  which  forbid  women  and 
laymen  to  come  into  the  hvetavn^v,  it  must  mean 
the  whole  altar  part,  or  chanceL  And  so  in  Socrar 
tes,*^  and  Theodoret,**  and  many  others,  who  speak 
of  St  Ambrose  excluding  Theodosius  the  emperor 
from  within  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary. 

St  Cyprian,  in  his  fifty-fifth  epistle, 
calls  it  comeetus  cleri,  the  presbytery,  jvjjjtorto*  «ad 
And  Forbesius,"  and  some  other  learn- 
ed men,  think  it  was  also  called  eUaamictimf  from 
the  presbyters  sitting,  and  the  deacons  ministering 
there.   Thus  they  understand  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea,"  which  forbids  subdeacons  to  have  any  place 
in  the  dtaconicum,  or  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Lord's  table.    But  I  must  note,  that  though  the 
name  tUacomcum  in  that  canon  may  signify  the 
chancel  or  sanctuary,  yet  it  more  commonly  means 
the  vestry,  or  repository  of  the  sacred  vessels,  of 
which  we  are  to  give  a  further  account,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Uie  exedra  of  the  church. 

In  some  canons  it  seems  also  to  st^t, 
have  had  the  name  of  chorus,  whence  a"*  <*•«•»  ««i"»» 
comes  our  English  quire.  As  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,  which  thus  appoints^  the  order  and 
manner  of  men's  communicating  in  the  church,  so 
as  that  the  priests  and  deacons  should  communicate 
before  the  altar,  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  quire,  and 
the  people  without  the  quire.  Though  some  take 
the  chorus  to  signify  rather  the  place  of  the  singers 
and  readers  in  tfie  other  part  of  the  church. 

Eusebius,  describing  this  part  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
temple  of  Paulinus,  says  it  was  divided  „S''ft£ju»,'5S 
from  the  rest  by  certain  rails  of  wood,"  ^Tfik^JS^ 
curiously  and  artificially  wrought  in  '^'"^ 
the  form  of  net-work,  to  make  it  inaccessible  to  the 
multitude.  These  the  Latins  call  cancelli,  whence 
comes  our  English  name  chanceL  In  other  Greek 
writers  they  are  termed  KtyKkHiq.  Whence  in  Theo- 
doret**  rd  Mov  r&v  «ycXi^a»y,  the  place  within  the 
rails,  is  but  another  name  for  the  altar  part,  or  chan- 
cel. And  to  lay  hold  of  the  rails,  in  the  phrase  of 
Synesius,**  is  the  same  thing  as  to  take  sanctuary 
at  the  altar. 

By  these  rails,  as  Eusebius  words  it, 
this  whole  altar  place  was  kept  inac-     And  wpt  ibmmm. 

'  '  ■ibl*  to  the  muUi- 

cessible  to  all  but  the  clergy  in  time  S5i]22ir"'~ 
of  Divine  service.    The  council  of 


*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  voce  Bfj/Aa. 

>  Chrysoft.  Horn.  39.  de  Pentecost,  t.  5.  p.  55.3. 

«  Book  I.  chap.  5.  sect  11.    *  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381. 

*  Euwsb.  lib.  7.  c.  la 

'  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  31.    Ingredi  lacrarium  ad  commu- 
nicandum  non  liceat  laicis,  nisi  tantum  clericis. 

*  Cone.  Vasens.  c.  3.    Cujus  officium  est  sacrariom  dii- 
ponere  et  sacramenta  suscipere. 

*  Cone.  Garth.  4.  can.  93.    Oblationes  dissidentium  fra- 
trum,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipiantur. 

M  Habert  Archierat.  p.  663. 


"  Mede,  Comment  Apocalyp.  p.  479. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  44.  **  Cone.  Trull,  can.  69. 

>«  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  25.  »  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

>•  Forbes.  Irenic.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  221. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  21. 

**  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  18.  Saeerdoiet  et  Levits  ante  alUr« 
communicent,  in  choro  clems,  extra  cborum  populus.  Vid. 
Cenc  Tuvon.  2.  can.  4. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381.  *0v  av  tin  rolv  iroXXott 
dfiara^  dir6  }^v\ov  irtpii<f>pa'm  dtjcrvotv,  &c. 

»  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  la        «  Sjnetii  Catastasis,  p.  303. 
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Laodicea  has  one  canon*  particularly  forbidding 
women  to  come  within  the  altar  part  And  another 
in  more  general  terms,  allowing  none  but  the  lipan- 
Koi  to  communicate  there."  In  which  canon  some 
take  the  word  UparuLol,  to  mean  all  the  clergy,  in- 
ferior as  well  as  superior:  but  Habertus**  thinks  it 
means  only  the  superior  clergy,  priests  and  deacons ; 
and  that  all  the  inferiors,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c., 
were  excluded  from  this  part  as  well  as  the  people. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 'that  the  people 
in  that  age  had  no  place  there.  For  St  Ambrose 
would  not  permit  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself 
to  communicate  in  this  part,*  but  obliged  him  to 
retire  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  oblation  at  the 
altar.  Which  custom  continued  for  some  ages  after. 
As  appears  from  what  Theodosius  junior  says  of 
himself  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,*  that 
he  only  went  up  to  the  altar  to  make  his  oblation, 
and  having  done  that,  retired  again  to  the  exterior 
court  or  atrium  of  the  people.  And  so  we  find  it 
decreed,  correspondent  to  this  practice,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Trullo,"  That  no  layman  whatsoever  should 
come  into  the  altar  part,  except  only  the  emperor, 
when  he  had  made  his  oblation  to  the  Creator, 
according  to  ancient  custom.  And  hence  it  was 
that  this  part  of  the  church  was  caUed  dfiara,  and 
divra,  by  Theodoret"  and  Eusebius,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  and  adyta  by  the  Latins,  that  is»  inaccessi- 
ble; because  there  was  no  place  of  access  here  for 
the  people,  who  were  wholly  excluded  from  it 
Though  I  must  note,  that  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  places,  different  customs  seem  to 
have  prevailed  in  this  matter.  For  the  most  ancient 
custom  was  both  for  men  and  women  to  come  up  to 
the  altar  and  commimicate  there,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  third  century,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  who  speaks  both  of  men" 
and  women"  standing  at  the  holy  table,  and  reach- 
ing forth  their  hands  to  receive  the  eucharist  there. 
And  so  Yalesius  understands  it**  And  the  same 
privilege  was  allowed  the  people  in  France  in  the 
sixth  century.  For  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
anno  567,  orders  the  holy  of  holies"  to  be  open  both 
for  men  and  women  to  pray  and  commimicate  in  at 
the  time  of  the  oblation ;  though  at  other  times, 
when  there  was  any  other  service  without  the  com- 


munion, they  were  not  allowed  to  come  within  die  j 
chorus  of  the  singers  or  rails  of  the  chanceL  Bj 
which  also  we  learn  what  part  of  the  church  in  thit 
age  in  France  was  called  the  chorus,  namely,  that 
which  was  immediately  within  the  rails  of  the  chan- 
cel, where  the  inferior  clergy  had  their  station  ia 
the  time  of  the  oblation. 
The  modem  Greeks  call  the  en-         .__  . 

SMi.  ft. 

trance  into  this  part  the  holy  gates,  J^'JeoJ^  gj 
because  they  open  from  the  body  of  SRed*'*!?^ 
the  church  into  the  holy  of  holies.  But  «*•'«»»•«»»•«*• 
there  is  little  mention  made  of  these  in  ancient  writeis. 
But  they  often  speak  of  the  use  of  veils  or  hangings 
in  this  place  to  cover  the  prospect  of  the  altar.  Atba- 
nasius  calls  them  prfka  r^c  iccXi|9iac>  the  hangings 
of  the  church.  For,  speaking  of  the  fury  of  (he 
Arians,  and  their  ravaging  a  church  in  the  time  of 
Constantius,  he  says.  They  took  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  the  seats  of  the  presb3rter8,"  and  the  table  which 
was  of  wood,  and  the  veils  of  the  church,  and  what- 
ever else  they  could,  and  carried  them  out  and  burnt 
them.  In  Synesius"  they  are  called  garawiraapM 
fiv^iKbv,  the  mystical  veils.  And  in  Chrysostom  and 
Evagrius,  d^^OvfMt,  from  their  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle as  folding  doors.  These  were  sometimes  richly 
adorned  with  gold,  as  that  which  Evagrius"  says 
Chosroes  gave  to  the  church  of  Antioch.  The  use 
of  them  was  partly  to  hide  the  prospect  of  this  part 
of  the  church  from  the  catechumens  and  unbeliev- 
ers, and  partly  to  cover  the  sacrifice  of  the  euchar- 
ist in  the  time  of  consecration,  as  we  learn  from 
these  words  of  Chrysostom,  When  the  sacrifice  is 
brought  forth,  when  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  is 
offered,  when  you  hear  this  signal  given,  let  us  all 
join  in  common  prayer;  when  you  see  the  veils" 
withdrawn,  then  think  you  see  heaven  opened,  and 
the  angels  descending  from  above.  There  were  also 
several  other  veils,  to  note  this  by  the  way,  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  For  Paulinus"  speaks  often 
of  veils  before  the  doors  of  the  church.  And  St 
Jerom  commends  Nepotian,  for  that  among  other 
parts  of  his  concern  for  the  decency  of  the  church, 
as  he  took  care  that  the  altar,  and  the  walls,  and 
the  pavement  should  be  kept  clean,  so  also  that  the 
doors  should  have  their  keepers,  and  the  gates" 
their  veils.    In  like  manner  Epiphanius,  speaking 


"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  44.  *OTi  oi  itX  yvmuKat  iy  rep  Ovau 
atm\pi»  •lo-ipxco'Oat. 

^  Ibid.  can.  19.  'ili6vov  i^6v  toU  ItpaTiKoU  daUvai.  tl« 
*r6  dv<riaff^piov  xal  KouNuvtlv. 

>•  Habert  Arcbieratic.  par.  10.  Obier.  9.  p.  268. 

"  Vide  Theodoret,  lib.  5.  c.  18.  Sozomen.  lib.  7.  c  25. 

**  Edict.  Theodoi.  ad  calcem  Cone.  Ephes.  t  3.  p.  1237. 
Tov  dyiwraTov  dvatatmjplov  iidi  fiovijv  t^v  tmit  dwptuv 
vpotrt^opiiP  l<l>airr6fitBa, 

»  Cone.  Trull,  can.  69.         »  Tbeodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

"  Dionjs.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9.    Tpair^i;  irapaorhh- 

*  Dionyi.  Bpist.  Canon,  can.  2. 
"  Valet.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9. 


**  Cone.  Turon.  2.  can.  4.  Ad  orandum  et  communican- 
dum  laicis  et  fceminis,  sicut  mos  est,  pateant  lancta  sanc- 
torum. 

«  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  1 1.  p.  847. 

M  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theophil.  p.  240. 

«  EvagT.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 

-  Chrysost.  Homil.  3.  in  Ephes.  p.  1052.  'O^av  tijn  ^ycX- 
tc6fi€va  tA  Afi<f>iSrvpa^  &e.  ^ 

»  Paulin.  NataL  Felic.  3.  Aurea  nunc  niveis  omantur 
limina  velis.  Id.  Natal.  6.  Pulchra  tegendis  vela  ferant 
foribus. 

"  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Erat  sollicitus,  si  niteret 
altare,  si  parietes  absque  fuligine,  ti  pavimenta  tersa,  si 
janitor  rreber  in  porta,  vela  semper  in  ostiis,  &c. 
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of  the  church  of  Anablatha  in  Palestine,  says,"  he 
fimnd  a  veil  hanging  before  the  doors  of  the  church, 
which  he  tore  in  pieces,  not  because  it  was  a  veil, 
but  because  it  had  the  image  of  Christ  or  some 
Mint  painted  on  it,  which  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
guardians  of  the  church  to  bury  some  poor  man  in  it, 
and  sent  them  at  his  own  expense  another  plain  one 
in  its  stead.  There  were  also  veils  between  the  pil- 
lars of  the  hyperoot  or  women's  galleries,  to  be  drawn 
in  time  of  the  oblation,  as  Du  Fresne^  has  observed 
oat  of  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  Amphilochius  in  the 
Lile  of  St  BasiL  And  some  others  of  like  nature 
will  easily  be  observed  by  a  curious  reader. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel 
Tba  kigiM^  PMt  was  commonly  a  semicircular  building, 
•ijJUjjr    which,  from  Ae  figure  and  position  of 


it,  is  by  some  authors  called  apsis,  and 
exe^Oj  and  conchula  bematis.  For  these  are  words 
that  signify  any  arched  or  spherical  building,  like 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  to  which  St  Jerom  applies 
the  name  of  apsis,*^  It  was  called  concha,  because 
in  figure  it  resembled  something  the  fashion  of  a 
sheU,  as  Du  Fresne  shows  out  of  Procopius,  and 
Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  Paulinus,  and  other  writers. 
Du  Fresne '  thinks  it  is  also  called  exedra  by  St 
Austin,  who  says  the  conference  between  the  ca- 
tholics and  Emeritus  the  Donatist  bishop  was  held 
in  the  exedra  of  the  church ;  which  he  interprets,  the 
place  where  the  bishops  and  presbyters  had  their 
usual  residence,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  bema,  be- 
yond the  altar.  But  Valesius^  and  other  learned 
men  take  exedra  here  in  the  common  sense  for  one 
of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  so  nice  a  controversy  between 
them. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
Thb  anciently  tiM  bishop's  tlironc,  with  the  thrones  of 

plac«  of  the  thronM  '^ 

Us  SLlkS?  *°**  ^  presbyters  on  each  side  of  it,  were 
always  fixed  in  this  part  of  the  church, 
in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar.  For,  anciently, 
the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  were  joined 
together,  and  all  called  thrones,  as  is  evident  from 
Eusebius  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Paulinus, 
who  says,**  he  adorned  it  with  thrones  set  on  high  for 


the  honour  of  the  presidents  or  rulers  of  the  people ; 
that  is,  the  bishop  and  presbyters  together.  Hence  ■ 
it  is  that  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  the  presbyters**  as 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  venerable  senate  of  the 
church,  calls  their  seats  the  second  thrones.  Con- 
stantine,  in  his  letter  to  Chrestus  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
summoning  him  to  the  council  of  Aries,  uses  the 
same  phrase,  bidding**  him  bring  with  him  two  of 
the  second  throne,  that  is,  two  presbyters.  I  know, 
indeed,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  **  by  those  of  the 
second  throne  understands  bishops,  in  opposition 
to  primates  or  metropolitans,  which  he  reckons  to 
be  those  of  the  first  throne.  But  the  use  of  the 
phrase  both  in  Eusebius  and  Nadanzen*"  leads  us 
rather  to  believe  that  he  meant  presbyters,  who  sat 
with  their  bishop  in  the  church  upon  thrones,  as 
they  style  them,  of  the  second  order.  For  this,  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  another  place,**  was 
the  difference  between  them,  that  the  bishop's  was 
generally  termed  the  high  throne,  and  the  presby- 
ters' the  second  throne;  or,  as  Athanasius "  calls 
them,  the  throne,  and  the  joint  chairs  or  seats  of  the 
presbyters.  The  bishop's  throne  was  otherwise 
called  ^lUL,  the  tribunal,  as  we  may  see  in  Euse- 
bius,*' where  he  relates  the  censure  of  the  council 
of  Antioch,  passed  on  Paulus  Samosatensis,  for 
erecting  his  throne  or  tribunal  too  stately,  with  a 
veil  or  secretum  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  tribunals  of 
secular  judges,  which  they  did  not  allow  of  in  the 
Christian  church:  and  hence  the  whole  chancel 
was  sometimes  called  the  hema,  as  I  have  showed 
before.  The  Latins  more  commonly  use  the  names 
of  sedee  and  cathedra  for  a  bishop's  throne,  whence 
come  our  English  names  of  cathedral  and  see,  for 
a  church  where  the  bishop's  chair  or  seat  is  fixed. 
The  manner  of  their  sitting  is  noted  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  description  of  the  church  of  Anas- 
tasia,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bishop"  sit- 
ting upon  the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters  on 
lower  benches  on  both  sides  about  him.  And  so  it 
is  described  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,** 
and  Theodoret,**  who  calls  the  bishop's  throne  the 
middle  seat  upon  this  account  And  there  are 
some  learned  persons**  who  suppose  all  this  to  be 
done  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in 


**  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosolym.  Inveni  ibi  ve- 
lum pendens  in  foribus  ejusdem  ecclesiae,  &c. 

«  Du  Fresne,  Com.' in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  551. 

*^  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Ephes.  o.  4.  p.  223.  In  summo  cobH 
fomice,  et  ut  ipso  verboutar,  apside. 

^  Aug.  de  Gestis  cum  Bmerito.  t.  7.  p.  250.  Cum  deu- 

terius  episcopus  metropolitanus ^una  cum  csteris  episco- 

pis  in  exedram  processissent,  praesentibus  presbyteriset  dia- 
conis  et  universe  clero,  ac  frequentissima  plebe,  &c.  Vid. 
Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  565. 

«  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vita  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  50. 

^  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  Qpovon  to7«  diHyr&.Tu  cl«  t^v 
To$v  trpoiSpuu  Ttfiriyj  &c. 

**  Naz.  Carm.  Iambic.  23.  TlpStTop  fiiv  oX  *rk ituTtpa  Bpo- 


*•  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  ^v6  yi  Tivav  U  rov  itvrlpov 
^povov, 

*''  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  47. 

**  Vid.  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua.  U.  Somnium  de  Templo 
Anastas. 

«  Book  II.  chap.  9.  n.  7.    Book  II.  chap.  19.  n.  5. 

M  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  1 1.  p.  &17.  Bpopov  koI  vv/A' 
yjfiWia. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

**  Nazian.  Somn.  Anastas.  t.  2.  p.  78.  *E'^iadai  ioKtiaxop 
viripOpovoVf — ol  a  fiol  dfi<t>OTip»0iv  v^cdptoMvro  ytpaiv% 
iroifivrit  nyc/ii($vc«,  &c. 

"  Constit  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  57.        "  Theedor.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

^  See  Bishop  Hooper,  Disc,  cf  Lent,  par.  2.  chap.  6. 
p.  249. 
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which,  according  to  Maimonides,  at  the  upper  end 
looking  toward  the  Holy  Land,  the  law  was  placed 
in  the  wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders 
were  seated  in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop's  seat  was 
usually  covered  with  some  decent  covering,  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  person.  As  we 
learn  from  Athanasius  in  his  second  apology**  to 
Constantius,  where  he  asks,  how  they  could  have 
any  concern  for  the  throne  episcopally  covered,  who 
sought  to  kill  the  bishop  that  sat  thereon.  And 
St  Austin*'  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  this,  when 
he  tells  Maximinus,  the  Donatist  bishop,  that  when 
bishops  came  to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
at  the  last  judgment,  they  themselves  would  then 
have  no  tribunals,  no  lofty  seats  or  covered  chairs, 
though  such  honours  were  exhibited  to  them  for  a 
time  m  this  world,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  church. 

This  doubtless  was  the  posture  an- 

8«ct.  II.  ,  * 

And  orthe  iduror  cicutlv  of  the  throucs  of  the  bishop 
and  presb3rters  in  the  Christian  church, 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  several  models  of  the 
primitive  structures.  From  which  it  will  be  easy 
to  observe  further,  that  the  place  of  the  commimion 
table  or  altar  was  not  close  to  the  wall  at  the  upper 
end,  but  at  some  little  distance  from  it ;  so  aa  that 
the  bishop's  throne  might  be  behind  it,  and  room 
enough  left  in  a  void  space  to  encompass  or  sur- 
round the  altar.  This  seems  pretty  plain  from  an 
expression  in  Synesius,"  who,  speaking  of  his  being 
forced  to  take  sanctuary,  says,  he  would  fly  into 
the  church,  and  encompass  the  altar.  Which  im- 
plies, that  it  was  set  in  such  manner,  as  that  he 
might  go  round  it  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
Eusebius,  when,  having  first  spoken  of  the  thrones 
of  the  bishop  and  presb3rters  in  the  church  of  Pau- 
linus,  he  then  adds,  that  he  set**  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  altar,  in  the  middle.  Which  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted, as  some  have  misunderstood  it,  of  the  altar's 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  or  'body  of 
the  church,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  iema,  or  sanc- 
tuary, at  such  a  distance  from  the  upper  end,  as 
that  the  aynthrontUt  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and 
presbyters,  might  be  behind  it  St  Austin  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  when  he  says.  The  table 


of  the  Lord"  stood  in  the  middle.  And  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas"  it  is  p^ 
presented  in  such  a  posture,  as  that  it  might  be  en- 
compassed round.  For  it  is  said,  when  the  namn 
of  Pope  Leo  and  some  others,  which  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  diptychs,  were  inserted  again,  the 
people  for  joy  at  the  time  when  the  diptychs  were 
read,  after  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  ran  roimd 
about  the  altar  for  to  hear  them.  Dr.  Hamond* 
and  some  other  learned  men  think,  not  improbably, 
that  this  posture  of  the  altar  in  Christian  churches 
was  something  in  imitation  of  the  altar  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes,  when 
he  says,  **  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency :  and 
so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,"  Psal.  xxvi.  6 :  from 
whence  they  suppose  the  phrase  mptrnkovv  Ov<na?f 
piov,  compassing  the  altar,  in  the  ancient  rituals  to 
be  taken. 
Great  dispute  has  been  raised  in  the 

Sect.  \% 

last  age  about  the  name  of  the  com-  .  BoththcatnaM 
mimion  table,  whether  it  was  to  be  t**p««niu»« 

'  church. 

called  the  holy  table,  or  an  altar.  And 
indeed  any  thing  will  afibrd  matter  of  controversy 
to  men  in  a  disputing  age ;  but  we  never  read  of 
any  such  dispute  in  the  primitive  church.  For  the 
ancient  writers  used  both  names  indifferently;  some 
calUng  it  altar,  others,  the  Lord's  table,  the  holy 
table,  the  mystical  table,  the  tremendous  table,  &c, 
and  sometimes  both  table  and  altar  in  the  same 
sentence  together.  Mr.  Mede  thinks  it  was  usually 
called  altar  for  the  two  first  ages,  and  that  the 
name  table**  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  author  of 
those  ages  now  remaining.  Ignatius  uses  only  the 
name**  Bwrtavrripiov,  altar,  in  his  genuine  epistles, 
three  of  which  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Mede,  to  which 
the  reader  may  add  another  testimony  out  of  his 
epistle**  to  the  Magnesians,  where  he  uses  both 
the  name  temple  and  altar.  Irenaeus**  and  Origen* 
use  the  same  name,  when  they  speak  of  the  com- 
munion table.  Tertullian  frequently  applies  to  it 
the  name  of  ara  Dei  and  aUare,  Will  not  your  station 
or  fast,  says  he,**  be  more  solemn,  if  you  stand  at  the 
altar  of  God  ?  that  is,  receive  the  communion  on  a 
fast-day?  So  also  in  his  book**  ad  Uxorem  and  de 
Castitate."    But  they  are  led  into  an  error  by  the 


**  Athan.  ApoL  2.  t.  1.  p.  736.  IIwv  ol  Opovotf  t6v  itrro- 
Xitrfiivov  liTKrKoiriK&v  divpofitvoty  r6v  iv  airrtS  KaBn/iivov 

"  Aug.  Ep.  203.    In  future  Christi  judicio  nee  apsidae 

gradatae,  nee  cathedrae  velatae qua  pro  tempore  propter 

ecclesiae  utilitatem  honori  nostro  exhibentur. 

**  Synei.  Catastasis.  p.  303.  KvK\w90fiai  t6  d'v<ria<m}- 
pioPf  Ike. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  T6  tmv  Ayttoy  &yto»  ^vviaarnpiov 
kv  fiitrtp  ^il9, 

•»  Aug.  Serm.  46.  de  Verbis  Domini,  1 10.  p.  68.  Christus 
quotidie  pascit.     Mensa  ipsius  est  ilia  in  medio  constituta. 

"  Cone.  Constantinop.  aet.  5.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  185.  Tow 
dylov  fiaSriifiaTos  kutSl  t6  vvmiBh  XiX^ivrotf  Kaiptf  rmv 


iiirrvxuv  ervuiipafiov  dtrau  t6  irX^ov  $cvk\»  tov  Srveri- 
atTTfiplov, 

**  Hamond.  cont.  Blondel,  Dissert.  I.  c.  13.  n.  8. 

•■  Mede,  Dise.  of  Altars,  p.  386. 

**  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  5.  Ep.  ad  Trallian.  n.  7.  Ep. 
ad.  Philad.  n.  4. 

**  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7. 

**  Irenae.  lib.  4.  c.  34.  Nos  quoque  offerre  vult  munus 
frequenter  ad  altare,  &c. 

"  Origen.  Horn.  10.  in  Num.  t  1.  p.  207. 

**  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  14.  Nonne  solennior  eritstatio  tua, 
si  et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris. 

•  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

w  Tertul.  de  Exhort.  Castit.  c.  10. 
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corrapt  edition  of  Rhenanus,  who  cite  his  book  de 
Pcenitentia  for  the  same  thing ;  for  though  in  that 
edition  we  find  mention  made"  of  kneeling  at  the 
altar,  arts  Dei  adgeniadari ;  yet  better  editions  since 
teach  us  to  read  it  more  truly,  charts  Deiadgeniculari, 
kneeling  down  to  the  beloved  of  God ;  alluding  to 
the  custom  of  the  penitents  falling  down  at  the 
church  doors,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as 
they  went  in.  C3rprian,  the  disciple  of  Tertullian, 
sometimes  uses  both  names,  table  and  altar,  as 
when  he  says,  Those  words  of  Solomon,  Prov.  ix.  2, 
"  Wisdom  hath  furnished  her  table,"  &c.,  typified 
the  Christian"  altar.  But  more  commonly  he  uses 
the  name  altar  alone,"  which  argues  that  to  have 
been  at  least  a  very  usual  name  in  his  time  in  the 
African  and  Latin  churches.  Mr.  Mede  cites  also 
Zeno  Veronensis  as  an  author  of  the  third  centmy, 
contemporary  with  Cyprian,  who  is  indeed  one  that 
speaks  plain  enough  both  of  the  cancelW*  and  the 
altar;  but  now  learned  men"  are  agreed  to  thrust 
him  down  a  whole  century  lower,  so  that  he  is  not 
a  competent  witness  for  the  third  age,  but  he  may 
serve  for  the  fourth,  in  which  age,  one  may  venture 
to  say,  there  is  scarce  an  author  that  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  table,  but  he  also  calls  it  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  mean  by  the  altar, 
what  the  Jews  and  heathens  meant ;  either  an  altar 
dressed  up  with  images,  that  is,  idol-gods,  as  the 
heathens  commonly  had  theirs  adorned,  or  an  altar 
for  bloody  sacrifices,  which  was  the  use  of  them 
both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

g^^  ,3^  In  the  first  sense  they  always  re- 

JSJto '-yTthi;  Jected  altars,  both  name  and  thing. 
hMi  DO  aiun.  Yqx  their  altars  had  no  images  either 
above,  or  about,  or  upon  them,  as  the  heathen 
altars  always  had.  And  upon  that  account  the 
ancient  apologists,  Origen,"  Minucius  Felix,"  Ar- 
nobius,"  and  Lactantius,"  when  the  heathens  ob- 
ject to  them,  that  they  had  no  altars,  roundly  and 
freely  confess  it  in  the  sense  that  the  objection  was 
made;  that  is,  that  they  had  no  altars  furnished 
with  idol-gods,  and  fitted  for  idol-worship,  such  as 
the  heathen  pleaded  for.  In  like  manner  they  de- 
nied that  they  had  any  altars  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
for  ofi*ering  bloody  sacrifices  upon:  but  for  their 
own  mystical  unbloody  sacrifice,  as  they  called  the 


eucharist,  they  always  owned  they  had  an  altar, 
which  they  scrupled  not  to  term  indifierently  dvmr 
atrrriptov,  ara,  aUare,  and  sometimes  /Sm/i^  :  for 
though  Mr.  Mede  thinks  they  never  used  that 
name,  yet  it  appears  that,  with  the  addition  of 
ivaifiaKToct  they  sometimes  did ;  for  Synesius,** 
speaking  of  the  holy  table,  expressly  styles  it  dvai- 
fiaxrov  ^fibv,  the  unbloody  altar. 

Yet  these  same  authors,  to  distin-  „^  ,^ 
guish  their  notion  more  exactly,  com-  iJu  tSJe.'SSSUi 
monly  use  the  name  table  for  the  ***^**' 
altar,  with  the  addition  of  some  singular  epithet, 
implying  the  peculiar  use  of  it  in  the  Christian 
church.  In  Chrysostom,**  it  is  most  usually  termed 
rpdntlia  /ivoruci),  and  ^cri),  the  mystical  and  tre- 
mendous table;  sometimes  the  spiritual,  Divine, 
royal,  immortal,  heavenly  table ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  find  instances  enough  collected  by  Suicerus** 
out  of  that  author.  St  Austin"  usually  gives  it 
the  name  ofmenaa  Domini,  the  Lord's  table ;  whence 
mensa  Cypriani  in  that  author,  signifies  either**  the 
altar,  or  the  church,  erected  in  the  place  of  St  Cy- 
prian's martjrrdom.  It  were  easy  to  add  a  thousand 
other  testimonies  out  of  Athanasius,  Synesius,  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  Paulinus,  and  the  rest  of  that  age, 
where  the  altar  is  called  the  holy  table,  to  signify  to 
us  their  notion  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  and  altar 
at  once,  that  it  was  mystical  and  spiritual,  and  had 
no  relation  either  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  more  absurd  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  served  only  for  the  service  of  the  eucharist  and 
oblations  of  the  people. 

If  any  is  desirous  to  know  the  mat- 
ter and  form  of  the  ancient  altars  or    Ai'an  j^ne^y 
tables ;   St  Austin  will  inform  him,  the  ume  of  coo- 
that  they  were  of  wood  in  his  time  in 
the  African  churches.    For  speaking  of  a  great  out- 
rage committed  by  the  Donatists  against  a  catholic 
bishop,  whilst  he  stood  ministering  at  the  altar,  he 
says,  They  beat  him  cruelly  with  clubs  and  such  like 
weapons,  and  at  last"  with  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
timber  of  the  altar.    This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Optatus,  who,  objecting  to  the  Do- 
natists their  sacrilegious  abuse  of  the  catholic  altars, 
says.  They  broke  them"  in  pieces  in  such  places,  as 
would  afford  them  plenty  of  wood  to  make  new  ones 


"  Tertul.  de  Poenitent  c.  9. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  63.  ad  Csecil.  It.  Testimon.  adv.  Judaeot, 
lib.  2.  c.  2. 

>•  Vid.  Cypr.  Ep.  40,  42, 55,  64,  70. 

^^  Zeno,  Serm.  9.  ad  Neophyt.  Ecdesia  sacri  altaris 
foeliciter  enutrita  cancellis. 

"  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  p.  176. 

"  Grig.  coQt  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  J89.  'H/ia«  Pttfioitt  kuI 
AydXfiara  Kai  vccoc  ISpvaOai  <f>ivytiv. 

""  MiDuc.  Octav.  Cur  nulla*  aras  habent,  templa  nulla, 
nulla  uota  simulacra  ? 

'*  Arnob.  cont  Gentes,  lib.  6.    Non  altaria  fabricemui. 


**  Lactant  lib.  2.  c.  2.  Quid  sibi  templa,  quid  arss  to- 
lunt,  &c. 

»  Synes.  CatasUtis,  p.  303. 

■*  Chrysost  Hom.  21.  Quod  oportet  bssreses  esse,  t  5.  p. 
313.    It.  Hom.  39.  de  Pentecost,  p.  553. 

^  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Tptiirf  ^a. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin.  Hom.  26.  de  Verbis  Domini. 

**  Hom.  26.  ex  editis  a  Sirmondo,  ad  Mensam  Cypriani. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  84.  Stantem  ad  altare, 
fustibus  et  hi^jusmodi  telis,  lignis  denique  ejuadem  altaris 
effractis,  immaniter  ceciderunt. 

"*  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  94.  Alio  loco  eopia  lignorum  fraogi 
jussit ;  alio,  ut  altaria  raderent,  lignorum  inopia  imperavit. 
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of;  but  in  places  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
wood,  they  contented  themselves  with  scraping  or 
shaving  them  by  way  of  pretended  expiation.  Nay, 
the  workmen  who  wronght  in  this  egregious  service, 
had  wine  given  them,  heated  with  fires  made  of  the 
fragments  of  the  altars.  Athanasius  has  likewise 
occasion  to  tell  us,  their  communion  tables  were  of 
wood,  in  a  parallel  story  upon  the  Arians,  who,  in 
one  of  their  mad  humours,  as  he  complains,  went 
into  a  church,  and  took  the  throne  and  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  and  the  table,  which  was  of  wood,"  and 
the  veils,  and  whatever  other  combustible  matter 
they  could  find,  and  carried  them  out  and  burned 
them.  So  that  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but 
that  about  this  time  the  altars  were  only  tables  of 
wood  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  these  testimonies 
plainly  imply.  Bona"  thinks  they  had  stone  altars 
before,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  but  he  offers 
no  proof  but  his  own  opinion.  Yet  it  is  generally 
thought,  by  Hospinian**  and  other  learned  men, 
that  they  began  to  come  in  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  together  with  the  stateliness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  churches.  The  Pontifical  speaks  of  silver 
altars  dedicated  by  Constantine :  and  Gerson  and 
others,  alleged  by  Hospinian,  make  Pope  Sylvester, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  a  decree,  that  all  altars  should  be  of  stone : 
but  these  authorities  are  of  no  weight,  and  the  sto- 
ries contradict  one  another.  What  is  certain  in  the 
case  is  this :  that  about  the  time  of  Gregory  Nyssen, 
altars  in  some  places  began  to  be  of  stone ;  for  he, 
in  his  discourse  of  baptism,  speaks  of  a  stone  altar. 
This  altar,  says  he,  whereat  we  stand**  is  by  nature 
only  common  stone,  nothing  difierent  from  other 
stones,  whereof  our  walls  are  made  and  our  pave- 
ments adorned :  but  after  it  is  consecrated  and  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  God,  it  becomes  a  holy 
table,  an  immaculate  altar,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
miscuously touched  by  all,  but  only  by  the  priests 
in  time  of  Divine  service.  In  the  next  age,  in 
France,  we  find  a  general  decree  made  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Epone,*'  anno  509,  that  no  altars  should  be 
consecrated,  but  such  as  were  made  of  stone  only. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  first  public  act  of  this 
nature,  that  we  have  upon  authentic  record  in  an- 
cient history.  And  from  the  time  of  this  change  in 
the  matter  of  them,  the  form  or  fashion  of  them 


.  on*  ■ttwn> 
eicauy  in  achardk 


changed  likewise.  For  whereas  before  they  were 
in  the  form  of  tables,  they  now  began  to  be  erected 
more  like  altars,  either  upon  a  single  foot  or  pillar 
in  the  midst,  or  upon  an  edifice  erected  like  a  tomb^ 
as  if  it  were  some  monument  of  a  martyr,  as  Bona 
tells  us  there  are  some  such  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome"  and  other  places. 

It  will  perhaps  be  something  more 
material  to  remark  here,  that  anciently 
there  was  never  above  one  altar  in  a 
church.    One  bishop  and  one  altar"  in  a  churcb, 
is  the  known  aphorism  of  Ignatius.    And  Eosebiai 
is  supposed  upon  this  account  to  call  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  /lovoyi ft4c  ^vmaorlt 
piov,  the  single  altar,"  as  Habertus  truly  observei 
upon  it,  who  ingenuously  confesses,  that  it  has  ever 
been  the  constant  custom  of  the  Greek  churches  to 
have  but  one  altar  in  a  temple ;  in  confimiati<m  of 
which  he  cites  Athanasius,  Nazianzen,  Synesiiu, 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  many  othoi. 
Cardinal  Bona  also  owns,"  he  could  find  no  foot- 
steps of  the  contrary  practice  till  the  time  of  Gr^ 
gory  the  Great,  and  then  only  in  the  Latin  churcb. 
For  the  Greeks  have  always  kept  to  the  andent 
custom.    He  thinks  indeed  the  contrary  custom 
was  in  the  Latin  church  of  old,  but  he  only  shows 
his  willingness  to  believe  it  without  proof;  and 
Schelstrate"  very  justly  censures  him  for  it,  show- 
ing out  of  Optatus  and  St  Austin,  that  the  Latins, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  had  then  but  one  altar  in  a 
church.    For  Optatus"  speaks  of  the  altar  of  Cy- 
prian's church,  as  one  only  and  no  more,  both  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian  and  afterward,  and  thence  condiides 
that  the  Donatists  were  schismatics,  because  they 
went  from  Cyprian's  altar,  and  set  up  another  altar 
against  it    And  St  Austin  argues  against  them* 
upon  the  same  foundation,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  two  episcopal  altars  in  one  city.    This  supposes 
then  but  one  altar  in  a  church  among  the  Latins,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks ;  and  so  Christianus  Lupus"  and 
Pagi,'"  the  learned  corrector  of  Baronius,  affirm  it 
to  have  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.    Though  now  (to  see  what  improvement 
has  been  made  in  later  ages)  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-five  altars,  besides  the  great  altar,  in  St 
Peter's  church  at  Rome :  and  the  great  altar  itself 
is  no  less  than  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  a  cross 


-~Ibid.  Calida  de  fragmenUf  idtarium  &cta  est    Vid.  p. 
95.  ibid. 

•^  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  ViUm  agentes,  t.  1.  p.  847. 
*Apirdcravrcv  t^  crv/At^lXXia,  Kal  6p6imv,  Kal  T^y  rpihrf- 
T^av,  j^vXltn}  yAp  ^v,  &c. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  20.  n.  I. 

*  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  34. 

*  Nytten.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  369. 

*i  Cone.  Epaunens.  can.  26.    Altaria,  nisi  lapidea,  infu- 
sione  cbrismatis  non  sacrentur. 
*>  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  1. 

*  Ignat  £p.  ad  Philadelp.  n.  4.  "Ey  ^vviarr^piov  ir&vjf 


T^  lKK\i\iTiat  Kal  civ  lirivKoiroi.  Vid.  Ep.  ad  Magnet,  a.  7. 

••  Habert.  Archierat.  p.  661.  ex  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  n.  a 

M  Schelstrat.  Concilium  Antiochen.  p.  193. 

"  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  42.  Erat  cathedra  episcopalis,  era! 
altare  loco  suo,  in  quo  pacifici  episcopi  retro  temporis  obtu- 
lenint,  Cy  prianus,  Lucianus  et  caeteri.  Sic  exitum  est  fans, 
et  altare  contra  altare  erectum  est. 

"  Aug.  Horn.  .3.  in  1  Johan.  Si  in  unitate  sumus,  quid  &• 
ciunt  in  hac  civitate  duo  altaria  ? 

"  Lupus  Concil.  t.  3.  Respons.  ad  MichaeL  Cemlar. 

»••  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  313.  n.  15. 
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of  twenty-five  inches  long  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Potter 
olMerves  out  of  Onuphrius,  and  Angelus  Roccha,  in 
bk  ingenious  book'*'  of  the  number  six  hundred 
■izl^-flix. 

g^^  j^  Some  improve  this  observation,  of 

one  altar  in  a  church,  a  little  further, 
and  think  that  anciently  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  a  whole  city,  or  dio- 
and  country  region  belonging  to  a  bishop; 
dioogh  there  might  be  many  lesser  churches,  as 
:here  were  many  synagogues  among  the  Jews, 
ihoogfa  but  one  temple  and  one  altar.  Mr.  Mede*^ 
8  of  opinion,  that  it  was  so  when  Justin  Martyr 
note  his  Second  Apology,  because  of  those  words 
if  his.  On  Sundays  all  that  live  in  the  towns  or  in 
he  country  meet  together  in  one  place  for  the  cele- 
vation  of  the  eucharist  And  he  concludes  the 
■me  from  several  of  Cyprian's  epistles,***  where  hi- 
hop  and  altar  are  made  correlatives.  Christianus 
!«iipiiB  and  Pagi  seem  to  think  ***  it  continued  the 
nstom  within  the  walls  of  Rome  to  the  time  of 
*ope  Innocent  I.  For  he  seems  to  say  in  one  of 
lis  epistles,"*  that  the  presbyters  of  the  several 
^tUi  or  lesser  churches  within  the  city  had  the  sa- 
rament  sent  to  them  every  Sunday  from  the  bi- 
hop's  altar :  but  the  presbyters  of  the  cemeteries, 
r  churches  without  the  walls,  had  hberty  to  conse- 
rate  the  eucharist  in  them,  because  the  sacraments 
rere  not  to  be  carried  to  places  at  too  great  a  dis- 
ance.  But  Dr.  Maurice***  and  other  learned  men 
hink  the  Roman  tttuU  had  always  communion  ta- 
ileSy  and  the  communion  administered  in  them  from 
he  beginning,  only  the  consecrated  bread  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  oblations  made  at  the  bishop's 
altar.  For  the  oblations,  they  think,  at  first  were 
only  made  at  the  bishop's  altar,  and  always  bless- 
ed at  the  bishop's  altar,  though  not  always  con- 
lecrated  there.  Upon  which  account  the  name  of 
altar  might  be  appropriated  to  that  of  the  bishop's 
ehorch.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  make  any  judgment 
or  decision  in  this  dispute,  being  a  matter  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  but  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself:  Dr.  Hamond  heretofore  passed  the  same 
censure  on  it,'**  thiQking  it  too  dark  a  point  to  be 
over-boldly  determined.  All  I  shall  say  further 
upon  it  is  only  this,  that  it  makes  nothing  for  the 


congregational  way,  (as  some  pretend,)  though  it 
were  certain  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  diocese  at 
the  first  For  there  might  notwithstanding  be 
many  churches.  Or  if  there  was  but  one  church  in 
a  diocese,  while  the  number  of  believers  was  very 
small ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
more,  when  their  number  so  increased  in  any  city  or 
territory,  that  one  church  would  not  contain  them. 

But  I  return  to  the  business  in  8«ti8. 
hand.  In  some  of  the  more  stately  or°JiSj>7"*!f*u5 
churches,  as  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  *""' 
the  altar  was  overshadowed  with  a  sort  of  canopy, 
which,  from  the  fashion  of  it,  is  termed  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  ***  irigyoQ,  the  turret ;  by  others,"**  um- 
bractUum ;  but  among  the  Greeks  most  commonly, 
Ki/3wp«ov,  which  Diu-antus'**  and  other  modem 
ritualists  usually  mistake  for  the  pyxia,  where  the 
host  is  kept ;  but  Du  Fresne '"  shows  it  to  have  been 
anciently  quite  another  thing,  viz.  an  ornamental 
canopy  hanging  over  the  altar.  This  was  raised 
in  the  form  of  a  httle  turret  upon  four  pillars  at 
each  comer  of  the  altar.  The  heads  of  the  pillars 
were  adorned  with  silver  bowls,  which  was  a  usual 
ornament  in  those  days,  as  is  evident  from  the  de- 
scription which  Eusebius"*  gives  of  the  twelve  pil- 
lars in  Constantine's  church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
top  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  adorned  with 
graven  flowers,  whence  it  has  sometimes  the  name 
of  $ph€Brat  mia,  and  malum.  Above  the  sphere  stood 
the  cross,  as  Paulus  Silentiarius"*  represents  it 
And  the  several  arches  below  between  the  pillars 
were  hanged  with  veils  or  curtains,  called,  as  some 
others,  ufi^Ovpa,  which  served  also  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal the  whole  altar.  I  have  been  the  more  parti- 
cular in  describing  this  ornamental  structure  about 
the  altar  after  Du  Fresne,  because  the  common 
ritualists  so  generally  apply  the  name  ciborium  only 
to  their  pyx,  whereas  in  the  most  ancient  writers  it 
signifies  this  beautiful  fabric  about  the  altar. 

In  some  places,  after  images  and  pic- 
tures began  to  be  allowed  in  churches,  or  ti>«  perJurimt, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  in  " 
the  effigies  of  a  silver  dove  hovering  over  the  altar  | 
and  their  baptisteries  had  the  same,  as  we  learn 
from  the  complaint  against  Severus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  in  the  coimcil  of  Constantinople  under  Men- 


1*1  Vid.  Synopt.  Criticor.  in  ApocaL  xiii.  18. 

»  Mede,  Ditc.  of  Churches,  p.  326. 

»  Cyprian.  Ep.  4a  72,  73. 

^  Pagi,  Grit,  in  Baron,  an.  313.  n.  15. 

**  Innocent.  I.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c  5.  De  fermento,  quod 
die  Dominica  per  titolot  mittimui,  superflue  nos  con»ulere 
▼oluisti,  cum  omnes  eccletisB  nostra  intra  civitatem  sant  con- 
ttituts.  Quanim  presbyteri,  quia  die  ipso  propter  plebem 
sibi  creditam,  nobiscum  convenire  non  possunt,  idcirco  fer- 
mentum  a  nobis  confectum  per  acolythos  accipiunt,  ut  se  a 
nostra  communione,  maxime  ilia  die,  non  judicent  separatos. 
Quod  per  parochias  fieri  debere  non  puto,  quia  non  longe 
portanda  sunt  sacramenta.    Nee  nos  per  coemiteria  diversa 


constitutis  presbyteris  destinamus,  sed  presby  ten  eorum  con- 
ficiendorum  jus  habent  atque  licentiam. 

>**  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  38.  Bona,  Rer.  Lituig.  lib. 
1.  c.  23.  n.  9,  differs  in  this,  that  he  thinks  every  church  had 
her  own  oblations  and  the  eucharist  consecrated  out  of  them. 

^  Hamond.  Dissert  cont.  BlondeL  3.  c.  8.  n.  15.  In 
re  incomperta  non  est  audacter  nimis  pronunciandum. 

^  PauL  Silent,  par.  2.  ver.  303.        '**  Ordo  Romanus. 

»•  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  16. 

"1  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul  Silent,  p.  569. 

"<  Euseb.  de  Vit  Const  lib.  3.  c.  3a 

*•*  PauL  Silent  ibid.  T^^oOi  i^avrov  oraup^t  vwipriX^ 
\w»  dimtpAiviTai. 
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nas,  anno  536,  where  he  is  accused  for  diverting"* 
to  his  own  use,  among  other  treasures  of  the  church, 
the  silver  and  golden  doves  that  hanged  over  the 
baptistery  and  the  altar,  as  types  or  symbols  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  first  time 
we  meet  with  any  thing  of  this  kind.  For  no  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St  Basil, 
under  the  name  of  Amphilochius,  when  he  says, 
St  Basil  was  used  to  reserve  the  eucharist  in  one 
of  these  silver  doves ;  because  he  is  known  to  be 
a  spurious  writer.  However,  when  the  thing  came 
to  be  in  use,  the  place  over  the  altar  where  it 
hanged,  was  called  perittenon^  from  mptartpd,  the 
Greek  name  for  a  dove,  as  Du  Fresne  and  others 
have  observed.  If  it  be  inquired  where  the  eu- 
charist was  reserved  according  to  ancient  custom ; 
I  answer,  in  times  of  persecution  the  priests  seem 
to  have  had  it"*  in  their  own  private  custody  at 
home,  as  may  be  collected  from  an  epistie  of  Diony- 
sius  in  Eusebius,  where  he  relates  how  Serapion 
had  the  eucharist  sent  him  in  the  night  by  a  boy, 
the  presbyter  being  sick  and  not  able  to  attend 
upon  him.  At  other  times  it  was  kept  in  one  of 
the  pastophoria,  which  were  certainly  places  distinct 
from  the  altar.  For  so  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions"' plainly  informs  us.  In  process  of  time 
it  came  to  be  kept  at  the  altar,  either  in  those  silver 
doves  we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  in  an  ark  or 
pyx  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  by  some  canons 
is  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar.  For  in  the 
second  council  of  Tours,  anno  567f  a  decree  was 
made,"'  that  the  eucharist  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
armarium,  but  imder  the  figure  of  the  cross  upon 
the  altar.  And  so  in  process  of  time  the  pyx  took 
the  name  of  cSxmum,  which  originally  is  an  Egyp- 
tian name  for  the  husk  of  a  bean,  as  Suicerus"* 
notes  out  of  Hesychius,  and  thence  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  signify  a  large  cup  or  bowl,  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  from  that  resem- 
blance perhaps  it  came  also  to  be  the  name  of  this 
turret  or  spiral  structure  about  the  altar. 

g^  jQ  From  the  forementioned  canon  of 

^SS^iS^tii  ^^  council  of  Tours  it  is  plain,  that 
upon  tb«  lur.  ijj  ^jjg  French  churches  the  figure  of 
the  cross  was  another  part  of  the  ornament  of  the 
altar,  since  the  eucharist,  or  sacramental  body  of 


Christ,  is  ordered  to  be  laid  under  it  But  when 
crosses  came  first  to  be  set  up  in  churches  is  not  lo 
easy  to  be  determined.  That  they  were  not  in  vat 
for  the  three  first  ages,  seems  evident  enough  fron 
the  silence  of  all  the  writers  of  those  times,  and  from, 
Eusebius,  who  has  frequent  occasion  to  desciibe 
minutely  the  churches  of  Constantine  and  otfaa, 
but  never  once  mentions  a  cross  erected  in  then, 
though  he  speaks  frequentiy  of  crosses  set  iq>  in 
other  public  places,  as  a  learned  writer  ^'^  has  judi- 
ciously observed  out  of  him,  who  thinks  they  begu: 
not  to  be  set  up  in  churches  till  after  the  year  ML 
Chrysostom**  speaks  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  u 
used  at  the  Lord's  table,  in  the  consecratioD  if 
priests  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist;  bat  dat 
seems  to  be  meant  of  the  transient  sign  made  in  tk 
forehead,  (which  St  Austin*"  and  the  author  of  tk 
Constitutions  "^  speak  of  likewise,)  and  not  of  Hf 
material  cross  set  upon  the  altar.  But  SocaoieB' 
speaks  of  material  crosses  lying  upon  the  altar; 
though  not  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  (as  Gretscr" 
mistakes,  whose  error  is  jusdy  corrected  by  Vafe> 
sius,)  but  in  his  own  time.  And  after  him  Evagni 
speaks  of  silver  crosses  given  by  Chosroes'"  to 
of  the  churches  of  Constantinople  to  be  fixed  npa 
the  altar.  So  that  the  original  of  this  custon  l 
not  to  be  deduced  from  Constantine,  as  many  sf' 
pose,  but  from  the  following  ages  of  the  church. 
But  it  is  more  certain  that  the  altars  j^  ^ 
were  always  covered  with  some  decent  n^LSTUf 
cloth,  used  for  ornament,  not  for  mys-  ■*•'*•■'■ 
tery,  as  in  after  ages.  Optatus,  pleading  against  Ai 
Donatists,  that  the  altars  could  not  be  polluted  If 
the  catholics  touching  them,  (as  the  Donatists  vaislr 
pretended,)  uses  this  argument  to  confute  theiii,tlirt 
if  any  thing  was  polluted,  it  must  be  the  covexiii|i) 
and  not  the  tables ;  for  every  one  knew  thit  tk 
tables'"  were  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  in  iaati 
Divine  service :  so  that  while  the  sacrament  i» 
administering,  the  covering  might  be  touched,  kt 
not  the  table.  And  for  this  reason  they  pretended  H 
wash  the  palls  (as  he  calls  them  in  another  place)* 
order  to  give  them  an  expiation."*  Victor  Uti« 
makes  a  like  complaint  of  one  Proculus,  an  ageBtif 
King  Geisericus,  who,  having  plundered  the  a 
he  churches  in  Zeugitana,  made  himi^lf  a  shiitaid 


"«  Cone.  Const.  Act  5.  t.  5.  p.  159. 

>»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  44. 

»»•  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

>**  Cone.  Turon.  2.  ean.  3.  Ut  eorptu  Domini  in  altari, 
non  in  armario,  sed  sub  cnicis  titulo  componatur.  So  it  is 
read  in  Crab's  edition.  But  others,  instead  of  armario,  read 
it,  in  imaginario  ordine,  and  explain  it  by  ciborium.  See 
Du  Fresne,  p.  575. 

»w  S nicer.  Thesaur.  voce  Kifiwpiov. 

»>•  DallsBus  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  5.  c.  a  p.  773. 

1*  Chrysost  Demonstrat  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  c.  9. 
t.  5.  p.  840. 

^*  Aug.  Horn.  118.  in  Job.    Quid  est  signum  Christi  nisi 


crux  Christi  ?  Quod  signum  nisi  adhibeatur  tive 
credentium,  sive  ipsi  aque  ex  qua  regenerantor,  tive  olss^ 
chrismate  unguntur,  sive  sacrificio  quo  aluntur ;  nihil  hoiii 
rite  perficitur. 

>«  ConsUt  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

"■  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  3,  says  of  one  Probianas^  that  he  ■» 
in  a  vision,  rravpov  vu/x^\ov  twjt  A»Huctifii»mm  tw 
Ttiplta, 

^  GreUer.  de  Cnice,  lib.  2.  c.  13.     »»  Evagr.  lih.6i  cS- 

^  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  95.  Quis  fidelium  nescit  in  pcrafss'* 
mysteriis  ipsa  ligna  linteamine  cooperiri  F  Inter  ipsi  ** 
cramenta  velamen  potuit  tangi,  non  lignum. 

^  Optat.  ibid.  p.  96.    Laristis  proculdubio  palla^  tc. 
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'liteecheii  of  the  palls  of  the  altar."*  Isidore  of 
Felorium  takes  notice  also  of  the  sindon,^^  or  fine 
kMnen,  upon  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  conse- 
:  «ntted.  But  sometimes  they  were  of  richer  materials, 
f.  and  more  sumptuous.  Palladius  **  speaks  of  some  of 
'•Ifae  Roman  ladies,  who,  renouncing  the  world,  be- 
•'qoeathed  their  silks  to  make  coverings  for  the  altar. 
And  Theodoret**'  says  of  Constantine,  that,  among 
other  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  new-built 
^nrch  of  Jerusalem,  he  gave  PaaiXiKd  vapaxiroffna- 
ftm,  a  royal  pall,  or  piece  of  rich  tapestry  for  the  altar. 
^Bnt  that  may  signify  the  curtains  or  hangings  of 
Mhe  dbarium,  as  well  as  the  covering  of  the  altar ; 
kuid  so  every  utensil  or  ornament  about  the  altar 
^Biay  be  supposed  to  be  rich  and  splendid  in  such 
^churches  as  were  of  a  royal  foundation.  The  holy 
Mressels  which  they  made  use  of  to  administer  the 
btncharist  in,  were  another  part  of  the  ornament  of 
!!jflie  altar.  But  the  richness  of  these  was  not  always 
I  from  the  materials  they  were  made  of,  but 
L  the  use  they  were  put  to.  For  the  materials 
I  sometimes  no  better  than  plain  glass  or  wood. 
'  benseus,^  and  Epiphanius  after  him,*"  speaking  of 
<4f arcus,  the  father  of  the  Marcosian  heretics,  say, 
die  used  a  glass  cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
Mcharist :  which  is  not  noted  as  any  singular  thing 
itn  him;  for  both  Baronius'**  and  Bona"*  think  it 
was  then  the  common  custom  of  the  church.  And 
it  is  evident  it  continued  in  some  places  to  the  time 
4d  St  Jerom.  For  he,  speaking  of  Exuperius,  bi- 
shop of  Tholouse,  and  commending  his  frugality, 
tells  us*"  that  he  ministered  the  body  of  Christ  in  a 
basket  of  osiers,  and  the  blood  in  a  glass  cup.  Ba- 
lonius  and  Bona  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  great 
■lany  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  in  one  of  our  own  synods  here  in 
England,  the  synod  of  Calcuth,  anno  7^7$  there  is  a 
eanon'"  which  forbids  the  use  of  horn  cups  in  the 
Delebration  of  the  eucharist ;  which  seems  to  imply 
tbat  they  were  in  use  before.  But  yet  I  must  note, 
tiiat  it  was  commonly  necessity  that  drove  the 
ihoTch  to  use  vessels  of  such  ordinary  materials ; 
litlier  when  she  laboured  under  extreme  poverty,  or 
iiought  fit  to  dispose  of  her  silver  and  gold  plate 
latr  the  redemption  of  captives,  or  the  relief  of  the 
900T,  of  which  I  have  given  a  great  many  instances 


in  another  place,*"  which  show  that  the  church 
had  her  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  else  she  could 
not  have  melted  them  down  for  such  pious  uses. 
Nay,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  when  there  was 
some  danger  of  being  plundered  and  despoiled,  the 
wealthier  churches  had  their  sacred  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold.  This  is  evident,  from  what  Prudentius  ob- 
serves in  the  Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Lauren- 
tins  the  martyr,  who  sufifered  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian.  It  was  part  of  his  crime,  that  he  would 
not  deliver  up  the  golden  plate,*"  in  which  they  were 
used  to  celebrate  their  sacred  mysteries.  And  that 
we  may  not  think  he  spake  only  with  a  poetical 
flourish,  we  may  see  the  same  thing  observed  by 
Optatus  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  For  when  Mensurius  the  bishop  was 
forced  to  go  to  Rome,  to  have  his  trial  there,  he  was 
at  some  loss*^  what  to  do  with  the  plate  and  other 
silver  and  gold  ornaments  of  the  church,  which  he 
could  neither  hide  in  the  earth,  nor  carry  with  him. 
At  last  he  comes  to  this  resolution,  to  leave  them 
with  the  elders  of  the  church,  first  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  them,  which  he  gave  to  a  deaconess, 
with  these  instructions,  that  if  he  never  retumed* 
she  should,  when  times  of  peace  returned,  give  it  to 
the  person  whom  she  found  seated  on  the  bishop's 
throne.  Which  she  did  as  soon  as  Cscilian  was 
chosen  bishop,  who,  caUing  upon  the  elders  to  deli- 
ver up  their  trust,  they,  having  embezzled  the  things, 
denied  that  ever  they  had  received  them ;  and  to 
be  revenged  of  Csecilian,  they  joined  with  his  an- 
tagonists, Botrus  and  Celeusius,  who  were  compe- 
titors with  Csecilian  for  the  bishopric,  and  the  first 
autliors  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  What  this 
inventory  contained  we  may  judge  by  another  about 
the  same  time  given  up  to  the  persecutors  by  Paul, 
bishop  of  Cirta,  who  was  one  of  those  called  tradi- 
tors  upon  that  account  There  we  find  two  ***  gold 
cups,  six  silver  cups,  six  silver  water-pots,  a  silver 
cucumeUum,  which  I  take  to  be  a  flagon  or  bowl, 
seven  silver  lamps,  &c.  All  which  were  vessels  or 
utensils  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the 
altar.  For  as  they  had  vessels  for  the  wine,  so  they 
had  vessels  also  for  the  water,  which  in  those  days 
was  always  mingled  with  the  wine,  and  was  used 
also  for  washing  their  hands  in  the  time  of  the  ob- 


««•  Victor,  de  Penec.  Vandal  lib.  1.  p.  593.  De  pallia 
Jtarit,  proh  nefas !  camisias  sibi  et  femoialia  faciebat  Qui 
Kmen  Proculus  fruttatim  sibi  comedens  linguain,  in  brevi 
urpiMima  consumptus  est  morte. 

i»  Isidor.  Peliu.  lib.  1.  Ep.  123. 

»»  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  119. 

!•«  Tbeodor.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  "»  Irense.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

!•  Epiphan.  Haer.  31.  num.  1.        »«  Baron,  an.  216. 

ia»  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  1. 

»*  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Nihil  illo  ditius,  qui  corpus 
[>oiiiini  canistro  vimineo,  sanguioem  portal  in  vitro. 

f  Synod.  Calchuthens.  c.  10.  apud  Spelman.  Cone.  Brit. 
;.  1.  p.  291. 


»»  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  6. 

*"*  Prudent,  irtpl  m<pavS»»f  Hymn.  2.  Hunc  esse  vestris 
orgiis  moremque  et  artem  proditum  est,  Hanc  disciplinam 
fufderis,  Itbent  ut  auro  antistites.  Argenteis  Scyphis  ferunt 
fumare  sacrum  sanguinem,  &c. 

1^  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41.  Erant  ecclesias  ex  auro  et  argento 
quamplurima  omamenta,  quae  nee  defodere  terra,  nee  secum 
portare  poterat. 

>"  Gesta  Purgation.  Cosciliani  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  266. 
Calices  duo  aurei :  item  calices  sex  argentei :  urceola  sex 
argeutea:  cucumellum  argeuleum :  locernae  argentea  sep- 
tem:  cereufala  duo,  &c. 
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ladon,  of  which  cuBtoms  it  will  be  more  proper  to 
speak  in  another  place.  These  vessels  we  here  see 
were  of  silver  in  the  chnrch  of  Cirta  as  well  as 
others.  Their  candlesticks  or  lamps  were  of  the 
like  precious  substance,  and  some  golden,  as  Pru- 
dentius**  represents  them,  when  he  brings  in  the 
tyrant  demanding  of  Laurendus,  the  Roman  deacon, 
the  golden  lamps  which  they  used  in  their  night 
assemblies.  These  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Athanasius,*^  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,*^ 
which  allow  oil  to  be  offered  for  the  lamps.  Pau- 
linus  also  '*  and  St  Jerom'^  speak  of  them,  and 
seem  to  intimate  that  in  their  time  they  were  light- 
ed by  day  as  well  as  by  night :  which  was  an  in- 
novation upon  the  old  custom :  for  the  first  and 
primitive  use  of  them  was  owing  to  necessity,  when 
Christians  were  forced  to  meet  in  nocturnal  assem- 
blies for  fear  of  persecution.  At  which  time  they 
did  not  allow  or  approve  of  lighting  them  by  day. 
Nor  does  St  Jerom  say,  there  was  any  order  of  the 
church,  or  so  much  as  general  custom,  to  authorize 
it;  but  only  it  was  tolerated  in  some  places,  to 
satisiy  the  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  simplicity 
of  some  secular  men :  and  all  he  pretends  to  offer 
in  justification  of  it,  is  only,  that  there  was  no  idol- 
atry in  it,  as  Yigilantius  had  heavily  laid  the  charge 
upon  it  However,  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  age  of  St  Jerom  and  those  which  went  before, 
that  the  former  ages  positively  condemn  it  For 
not  to  mention  what  Lactantius*^'  and  others  say  to 
expose  the  like  custom  among  the  heathens,  the 
council  of  Eliberis  expressly  forbids  it  in  a  very 
plain  canon,*^  though  the  reason  be  something  dark 
that  is  given  for  the  prohibition :  Let  no  one  pre- 
sume to  set  up  lights  in  the  day-time  in  any  ceme- 
tery or  church ;  for  the  spirits  of  the  saints  are  not 
to  be  molested.  I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  this  reason :  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  thing  was  then  prohibited  in  plain  terms : 
from  whence  it  is  evident  the  contrary  custom  must 
be  new,  though  prevailing  both  in  the  East  and 
West  in  the  time  of  Paulinus  and  St  Jerom.  Some 
also  plead  hard  for  the  antiquity  of  censers  and  in- 
cense, deriving  them  down  from  apostolical  custom 
and  practice.    So  Cardinal  Bona**  and  others  of 


the  Romish  church.  But  there  are  no  footsteps  of 
these  things  in  the  three  first  ages  of  the  churcL 
The  Canons  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles  indeed*" 
mention  incense  in  the  time  of  the  oblation.  Bat 
it  stiU  remains  a  question,  whether  those  Canons 
belong  to  any  of  the  three  first  ages.  Hippolytos 
Portuensis  is  another  author  produced  by  a  learned 
person  "*  of  our  own  church  in  this  cause.  But 
besides  that  his  authority  is  as  questionable  as  the 
former,  all  that  he  says  may  be  interpreted  to  a 
spiritual  or  figurative  sense.  For  speaking  of  the 
times  of  antichrist,  and  the  desolations  of  the  church 
in  those  days,  he  says.  The  church  shall  mourn  with 
a  very  great  mourning,  because  her  oblation  and 
incense  is  not  duly"*  performed.  Which  may  metn 
no  more  than  that  the  liturgy  or  service  of  the 
church  will  be  abolished.  For  the  prayers  and 
worship  of  the  saints  are  called  the  Christian  in- 
cense. Rev.  V.  8 ;  and  so  I  think  we  are  to  ande^ 
stand  those  words  of  St  Ambrose  also,*"  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  angeVs  appearing  to  Zacharias,  standing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  says,  I  wish 
the  angel  may  stand  by  us  when  we  incense  the 
altar  and  offer  our  sacrifice.  Yea,  doubtless  the  angd 
stands  by  us,  at  the  time  that  Christ  stands  there 
and  is  offered  upon  the  altar.  Here,  I  take  it,  the 
sacrificing  of  Christ  and  the  incensing  of  the  altar 
are  both  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  spiritual  and 
mystical :  and  therefore  hence  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded for  the  use  of  incense  and  censers  in  the 
most  strict  and  literal  sense  as  yet  in  the  Christian 
church.  Neither  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of 
censers  in  any  part  of  the  Constitutions  under  the 
name  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  an  argument,  that 
when  the  author  of  those  collections  wrote,  they 
were  not  yet  become  utensils  of  the  altar;  as  they 
were  when  Evagrius*"  wrote  his  history;  for  he 
mentions  golden  censers,  as  well  as  golden  crosses, 
given  by  Chosroes  to  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
By  which  we  may  guess  that  crosses  and  censers  were 
the  product  of  one  and  the  same  age,  and  came  into 
the  church  together.  Images  and  relics  upon  the 
altar  are  usages  also  of  later  ages.  And  so  are 
many  utensils  of  the  present  Greeks,  as  the  kmetOj 
atterisctu,  dicerion,  tricerionf  and    coMeoTf  which 


1^  Prudent,  de  Coron.  Hymn.  2.  Auroque  noctumis  sa- 
crif  adstare  fixot  cereot. 

M*  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Orthodox.  1. 1.  p.  946. 

*^  Canon.  Apost.  c.  3. 

**  Paulin.  NataL  3.  S.  Felicia.  Clara  coronantur  denaia 
altaria  lychnis:  lumina  ceratia  adolentur  odora  papyria: 
nocte  dieque  mi  cant,  &c. 

>^  Hieron.  Ep.  &3.  ad  Ripar.  Accensique  ante  eorum  tu- 
muloa cerei,  idololatrie  insignia  sunt?  &c.  Id.  cont.  Vigilant. 
t  2.  p.  123.  Aliqui  propter  imperitiam  et  aimplicitatem 
aecularium  hominum — hoc  pro  honore  martynim  faciunt 

I*'  Lactant.  lib.  6.  c.  2.  AcceDdimt  lumina;  velut  in  te- 
nebris  agenti  Deo,  &c. 

>«  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  34.  Cereoa  per  diem  placuit  in  coami- 


terio  non  incendi.  Inquietandi  enim  aanctorum  apiritna 
non  aunt 

^  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  h*b.  1.  c.  25.  n.  9. 

'**  Canon.  Apoat  c.  3.  Ov/jiia/xa  ru  xaiptS  Tijt  Aytmt 
irpo9<^opat» 

»>  Bever.  Cod.  Canon.  Vindic.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  n.  5. 

^  HippoL  de  Conaum.  Mundi,  Bibl.  Pair.  Gr.  Lat  1 2. 
p.  357.  Note,  The  words  are  not  in  the  genuine  Hippoly- 
tua  published  by  Combefis  Auctario  Novissimo. 

"*  Ambros.  Com.  in  Luc.  i.  11.  p.  599.  Utinam  nobis 
quoque  adolentibus  altaria,  sacrificium  deferentibua,  aaaia- 
tat  angelua,  imo  prnbeat  ae  videndum.  Non  enim  dubitea 
aaaiatere  angelum,  quando  Christus  aaaistit,  Chriatua  immo- 
latur.  »»*  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 
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Bona  "*  says  were  never  known  in  the  Latin  church, 
much  less  in  the  ancient  church.  So  I  shall  not 
■tand  to  explain  them.  Nor  say  any  thing  here  of 
liie  Bible,  the  Diptychs,  and  their  ritual  books, 
which  were  both  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the 
•ItBr,  because  these  will  be  spoken  of  in  other 
places.  The  aUare  portatUet  or  movable  altars,  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  antimensia,  or  consecrated  cloths, 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  used  in  places  which  have  no 
altan,  I  omit  likewise,  as  being  a  modem  invention 
of  later  ages.  Habertus,"*  indeed,  is  very  solicitous 
to  have  their  portable  altars  thought  as  old  as  St 
Banl,  because  St  Basil  in  one  of  his  epistles  speaks 
of  Idloi  rp&mlUu,  private  tables,  in  some  churches. 
But  he  wholly  mistakes  his  author's  meaning :  for 
he  IB  only  speaking  of  the  rudeness  of  some  heretics, 
m^o,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  pulled  down 
the  catholic  altars,  and  set  up  their  own  altars,  or 
tables,  in  the  room.  So  that  it  is  not  those  portable 
altars  he  is  discoursing  of,  but  heretical  altars  set 
lip  in  opposition  to  the  catholics,  which  Habertus 
would  hardly  own  to  be  the  altars  of  the  Romish 
church.  Durantus  ^  and  Bona  "*  do  not  pretend  to 
find  them  in  any  author  before  the  time  of  Bede  and 
Charles  the  Great,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
they  were  a  modem  invention.  But  the  piridtat 
orJtabeUa,  are  somewhat  more  ancient,  being  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,"*  who 
makes  it  one  part  of  the  deacon's  office  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation,  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the  altan 
and  with  these  instruments  in  their  hands,  (brushes 
or  fims,  we  may  English  them,)  to  drive  away  all 
such  little  insects  as  might  drop  into  the  cups  or  in- 
fest the  altar.  The  author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi,  or 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum,'*  calls  them  rifnd  fniri^ui, 
and  reckons  them  among  the  holy  utensils  of  the 
altar,  which  were  laid  up  among  the  rest  in  the  sceti- 
ephiflacium,  or  vestry  of  the  church.  For  which 
reason  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  them, 
whilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  utensils  of  the  altar. 
In  many  churches,  besides  the  com- 
or  ^  SioMMi-  munion  table,  in  one  of  the  lesser  re- 


cesses or  conchas  of  the  bema,  there 
was  a  place  where  the  offerings  of  the  people  were 
received,  out  of  which  the  bread  and  wine  was  taken 
that  was  consecrated  at  the  altar.  In  the  liturgies 
under  the  names  of  Chrysostom*^  and  St  James,'" 
and  other  modem  Greek  writers,  this  is  called  irp5- 
^9ic  and  Kapar^TtZov,  the  side-table.  In  the  Ordo 
Romanus  it  has  the  name  of  oblationarium  and  pro- 


thesis  also,  for  the  one  is  made  the  explication  of 
the  other.  And  here  also  it  is  termed  paratoriwn^ 
because,  when  the  offerings  were  received,  prepara- 
tion was  made  out  of  them  for  the  eucharist  There 
is  little  question  to  be  made  but  that  the  ancient 
churches  had  something  answerable  to  this,  but  it 
went  under  other  names ;  for  we  never  meet  with  a 
prothesis,  or  paratorium,  or  oblationarium,  in  express 
terms  in  any  ancient  writer.  But  the  thing  itself 
we  often  find.  Cyprian  "*  seems  to  speak  of  it  imder 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  corban,  rebuking  a  rich 
and  wealthy  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the 
eucharist  without  any  regard  to  the  corban,  and  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  supper  without  any  sacrifice 
of  her  own,  but  rather  eating  of  the  oblations  which 
the  poor  had  brought  In  the  fourth  council**'  of 
Carthage  this  place  goes  by  the  general  name  of  the 
sacrarium,  or  sanctuary,  as  being  that  part  of  the 
sanctuary  where  the  oblations  for  the  altar  were 
received.  For  they  had  two  repositories  for  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  the  one  without  the  church, 
called  the  ffazophylacium,  or  treasury,  and  the  other 
within  the  church,  which  was  this  sacrariunx,  or 
corban.  And  therefore  it  is  that  that  council  for- 
bids the  offerings  of  such  Christians  as  were  at  va- 
riance one  with  another,  to  be  received  either  in  the 
treasury  or  the  sanctuary.  Paulinus  is  more  exact 
in  describing  this  place  than  any  other  ancient 
writer,  yet  he  gives  it  a  different  name,  calling  it  one 
of  the  secretaria  of  the  church.  For  he  tells  us** 
there  were  two  secretaria,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar.  That 
on  the  right  hand  was  the  same  with  the  prothesis, 
or  paratorium,  we  are  speaking  of,  and  the  use  of  it 
he  describes  in  these  verses,  which  were  set  over  it : 

Hie  locut  est  veneranda  penus  qua  conditur,  et  qua 
Promitur  alma  lacri  pompa  ministerii. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  holy  food  is  reposited, 
and  whence  we  take  provision  and  furniture  for  the 
altar.  That  on  the  other  side  was  the  same  with 
the  diaconicum  bematis,  the  use  of  which  he  describes 
in  part,  in  these  two  other  verses,  set  over  it  also : 

Si  quem  lancta  tenet  meditandi  in  lege  voluntaa, 
Hie  poterit  residens  Sanctis  intendere  libris. 

If  any  one,  (that  is,  any  of  the  priests,  ^hose  apart- 
ment this  was,)  is  minded  to  meditate  in  the  law  of 
God,  here  he  has  room  to  sit  and  read  the  holy 
books.    A  little  before  *•  he  makes  the  like  descrip- 


»»»  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  6. 
>M  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  664.     Poitatilia  ilia  altaria  vi- 
dentur  dici  a  basilio  iilai  Tp&irt^ai,  Ep.  72. 
u«  Durant  de  Ritib.  Eecl.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  7. 
u*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ].  c.  20.  n.  3. 
»•  Constit.  Apost  lib.  8.  e.  12. 
>**  Chronie.  Alexandr.  p.  892. 
Ml  Chiysost.  Liturg.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  74. 
M  Missa  Jacobi,  ibid.  p.  21. 
X  2 


>*  Cyprian,  de  Opere  et  Eleemos.  p.  203.  Locuples  et 
dives  es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  quas  eorbonam 
omnino  nonrespicis;  quae  in  Dominicum  sinesacrificio  venis; 
quae  partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 

***  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  93.  Oblationes  dissidentium 
fratrum,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipi* 
antur. 

>•  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  154. 

***  Paulin.  ibid.  p.  152.  Una  earum  immolanti  hostias  ju* 
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tion  of  these  two  secret  apartments  in  prose,  telling 
us,  that  the  one  was  the  place  which  prepared  the 
host  or  oblation  of  joy  for  the  priest :  (whence  doubt- 
less in  after  ages,  as  I  noted  before,  it  got  the  name 
of  paratorium :)  and  the  other  was  a  place,  whither 
the  clergy  retired,  after  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  and 
the  people  were  dismissed,  to  make  their  con- 
cluding prayers  in  private. 

g^  ^  This  latter  place  was  a  sort  of  vestry 

eS!^^rS££C  within  the  church,  whither  the  dea- 
atm  hemaiu,  ^^^^  brought  the  vcstmeuts  and  ves- 
sels and  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar,  out  of  the 
greater  dtaconicum,  to  be  in  a  readiness  for  Divine 
service.  And  in  this  respect  it  had  also  the  name 
of  ntvo^vXaxtov,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  utensils, 
because  hither  they  were  carried  back  immediately 
by  the  deacons  as  soon  as  the  service  was  ended,  or 
whilst  the  post-communion  psalm  was  singing  by 
the  people,  as  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  *"  Alex- 
andrinum  represents  it  Here  the  priests  also  put 
on  their  robes  they  used  to  officiate  in :  and  hither 
they  came  again,  when  the  public  service  was  end- 
ed, to  make  their  private  addresses  to  God,  as  has 
been  noted  already  out  of  Paulinus;  and  in  the 
liturgies  ascribed  to  St  James,  St  Mark,  St  Chry- 
sostom,"  there  are  the  forms  of  prayer  appointed 
to  be  used  in  this  place,  one  of  which  particularly 
in  St  James's  liturgy  is  ushered  in  with  this  title  or 
rubric,*"  The  prayer  to  be  said  in  the  sceuophylacium, 
after  the  dismission  of  the  people.  The  deacons 
commonly  had  the  care  of  this  place,  and  thence  it 
is  often  called  the  dtaconicum,  and  hematU  dtaconi- 
cum^ to  distinguish  it  from  another  dtaconicum, 
which  we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  among  the 
exedra,  or  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  Du 
Fresne***  thinks  also  that  the  name  diaconicum 
was  sometimes  more  peculiarly  given  to  that  part 
of  the  bema  or  chancel,  which  was  between  the  veils 
of  the  chancel  and  the  veils  of  the  ciborium  or  altar ; 
and  that  the  place  within  the  veils  of  the  altar  was 
distinguished  particularly  by  the  name  of  presbyte- 
rium,  because  it  was  the  place  of  the  presbyters,  as 
the  other  was  the  place  of  the  deacons,  alleging  for 
this  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,"'  which 
others  understand  in  a  different  sense,*"  for  the 
whole  chancel  or  sanctuary  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  BAPTISTERY,  AND  OTHER  OUTER  BUILDINGS, 
CALLED  THE  EXEDRJB  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  a  view  of  the 

several  parts  of  the  ancient  churches     Bu>u£kl'aa. 

within  the  walls :  it  now  remains  that  SJSnJt  iKSX 

ehttfch. 

we  consider  a  Uttle  such  buildings  as 
were  distinct  from  the  main  body,  and  yet  within 
the  bounds  of  the  church  taken  in  the  largest  sense, 
which  buildings  are  all  comprised  under  one  genenl 
name  of  the  exedr<8  of  the  church.  For  Eusebioi, 
speaking  of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  says, 
When  that  curious  artist  had  finished  his  famous 
structure  within,  he  then  set  himself  about  the 
exedr€B,  or  buildings*  that  joined  one  to  another  by 
the  sides  of  the  church :  by  which  buildings,  he  tells 
us,  he  chiefiy  meant  the  place,  which  was  for  tbe 
use  of  those  who  needed  the  purgation  and  sprink- 
ling of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  doubt- 
less, the  baptistery  of  the  church.  He  describes  the 
church  of  Antioch,  built  by  Constantine,  after  tbe 
same  manner,  telling  us,  that  it  was  surrounded 
with  exedr<B^  and  buildings  that  had  lower  and  i^ 
per  stories  in  them.  So  that,  as  Yalesius  and  other 
critics  have  rightly  observed,  exedra  is  a  genenl 
name  for  any  buildings  that  stand  round  about  the 
church.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the 
baptistery,  which  Eusebius  reckons  the  chief  of  tbe 
exedra,  was  anciently  a  building  without  the  walls 
of  the  church.  Which  observation,  because  I  find 
it  questioned  by  some,  who  place  the  font,  after  tbe 
modem  way,  in  the  narthex  of  the  ancient  churches, 
it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  confirm  by  a  few  plain 
instances  out  of  other  authors.  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Nola,  setting  forth  the  great  munificence  of  his 
friend  Severus,  sa3rs.  He  built  two  churches  and  s 
baptistery  between  them  both.*  And  so  Cyril  d 
Jerusalem  describes  the  baptistery  as  a  building  by 
itself,  which  had  first  ^  its  wpoavXiov  6Uov,  that  is,  its 
porch  or  ante-room,  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciation  of  Satan,  and  confession  of  &ith; 
and  then  its  hm-tpw  oLcov,  its  inner  room,*  where 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  building  i' 
and  St  Austin  seems  to  intimate*  that  there  weie 


bilationis  patet  (leg.  parat).  Altera  post  sacerdotem,  (leg. 
post  sacrtficium,)  capaci  sinu  receptat  orantes. 

»«  Chron.  Alexand.  p.  892.  Vid.  Coteler.  Not.  id  Const 
Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  12. 

»•  Liturjf.  Marci,  BibL  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t  2.  p.  41.  Liturg. 
Chrysost.  ibid.  p.  88. 

'**  Liturg.  Jacobi,  ibid.  p.  23.  Eux4  Xtyofiimi  h  t£  ctkcu- 
o<^v\uk'hjo  fifrdi  Ttiv  AiroKwiy. 

"•  Du  Frcsne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  581. 

'"  Con.  Laod.  can.  21.    '"  See  before,  sect.  4.  of  this  chap. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381.  'Eiri  rd  lKT6t  rov  viA  fit- 


T^«i,  il^iipa^  KoX  oIkov^  Toh^  trap*  iK&Tipa  fiiyirrwn  i»»- 
vKiva^toy,  &c.  '  Euseb.  de  Vit  Constant  lib.  3.  c  dd 

*  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.    Tu  vero  etiam  baptistenam 
basilicis  duabus  interpositum  condidisti. 

*  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  2.     El<nffi  ti  irpirm  tlf 
t6v  TpoavXiov  Tov  ^aim<m\piov  oIkov,  &c. 

»  Id.  Catech.  2.  n.  1. 

*  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  15.     Baptisterium  quod  olim  fabriet* 
bamini,  scribitis,  jam  posse  consecrari. 

'  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  lu  parte  foeminanim  ob* 
•ervauti  ad  baptisterium,  &c. 
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distinct  apartments  in  it  for  men  and  women  like- 
wise. Which  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  St  Am- 
brose speaks  of  it  in  the  plwal,  styling  it'  the  bap- 
tisteries of  the  church.  In  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
church  had  any  of  these  baptisteries ;  but  this  is 
past  all  doubt,  however,  from  their  authority,  that 
the  place  of  baptism  was  not  in  the  church,  but 
some  where  distinct  from  it  For  TertulUan,  speak- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  says.  It  was  their 
custom  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomp  and  his 
angels  first  in  the  church,  and  then*  again  when 
they  came  to  the  water.  Which  implies,  that  the 
place  of  baptism  was  without  the  church.  And  so 
Justin  Martyr**  represents  it,  when  he  speaks  of 
carrying  the  catechumen  to  the  place  where  there 
was  water;  which  perhaps  was  unlimited  in  those 
days ;  it  being  an  indiflferent  thing,  as  Tertullian" 
words  it,  whether  a  man  was  baptized  in  the  sea  or 
in  a  lake,  in  a  river  or  in  a  fountain,  in  Jordan  or 
in  Tiber,  as  St  Peter  and  St  John  baptized  their 
converts.  So  that  the  first  ages  all  agreed  in  this, 
that  whether  they  had  baptisteries  or  not,  the  place 
of  baptism  was  always  without  the  church.  And 
after  this  manner  baptisteries  continued  to  the  sixth 
age,  as  appears  from  what  Durantus  observes  out 
of  Gregory  "  of  Tours,  that  he  speaks  of  baptisteries 
still  without  the  walls  of  the  church.  Though  some 
now  began  to  be  taken  into  the  church  porch,  as 
that  wherein  he  says,"  Remigius  baptized  King 
Clodoveus,  and  thence  they  were  afterward  removed 
into  the  church  itself.  Though  now  the  baptistery 
of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  is  still  after  the  an- 
cient model,  if  Durantus  rightly  inform  us. 

These  baptisteries  were  anciently 
Thcw  Trry  np*-    vcHT  capacious,  bccausc,  as  Dr.  Cave 

cioas,ana  why.  ,  ,  ,-      ,  ■■       .  « 

truly  observes,"  the  stated  tmies  of 
baptism  returning  but  seldom,  there  were  usually 
great  multitudes  to  be  baptized  at  the  same  time. 
And  then  the  manner  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  or 
dipping  under  water,  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
large  font  likewise.  Whence  the  author  of  the 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum  **  styles  the  baptistery, 
whither  Basilicus  fied  to  take  sanctuary,  fUya  0<i>rc- 
^nputy,  the  great  illuminary  or  school  of  baptism. 


And  in  Vcnantius  Fortimatus"  it  is  called  atUa 
baptismatis,  the  large  hall  of  baptism.  Which  was 
indeed  so  capacious,  that  we  sometimes  read  of 
councils  meeting  and  sitting  therein,  as  Du  Fresne  ^ 
shows  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  Suicerus  has  observed  the  same  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Carthage,^  which  speaks  of  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  held  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church. 

We  may  observe  also  in  the  fore-  g^^  , 

mentioned  authors,  how  the  baptis-  ^^I'^^^g 
teries  were  commonly  called  ^wn^^pf  a,  ^'*"*'**'*«»- 
places  of  illumination,  that  is,  baptism.  For  bap- 
tism itself  in  ancient  writers  is  very  usually  styled 
^KTfia;  and  hence  the  place  of  baptism  called 
0<i>n?Y/|CMov,  frx>m  the  administration  of  baptism  there, 
which  was  always  attended  with  a  Divine  illumina^ 
tion  of  the  soul ;  whence  persons  baptized  were  also 
called,  the  illuminate,  as  has  been  observed**  in  an- 
other place.  But  the  baptisteries  might  also  have 
this  name  for  another  reason,  because  they  were 
the  places  of  an  illumination  or  instruction  preced- 
ing baptism.  For  here  the  catechumens  seem  to 
have  been  trained  up  and  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith.  At  least  they 
were  here  taught  the  Creed,  as  is  evident  from  that 
noted  passage  of  St  Ambrose,*  where  he  sa3rs,  that 
after  the  Lessons  and  Homily  he  went  into  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  church,  to  make  the  candidates  of 
baptism  learn  the  Creed.  Therefore  from  this  illu- 
mination preceding  baptism,  as  well  as  that  which 
was  consequent  to  it,  the  baptisteries  might  reason- 
ably be  called  ^rt^^pia,  and,  as  some  think,  ^oyrt- 
?i7pca,  schools  of  learning,  or  the  illuminatories  of 
the  church. 

It  will  be  easy  now  for  the  reader 
to  observe,  from  what  has  been  said,     or  uw  aitmnc* 

_  .  -  ,         ,       b«tw«en  a  bapUstrrr 

what  difference  there  was  anciently  •"?>  •  fens   Ana 

^     why  the  font  called 

between  a  baptistery  and  a  font,  though  ^jfj""  •"*  «»'X«'tt- 
the  names  be  sometimes  confounded 
together.  For  the  baptistery,  properly  speaking, 
was  the  whole  house  of  building,  in  which  the  font 
stood,  and  where  all  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  were 
performed ;  but  the  font  was  only  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  water,  wherein  persons  were  immersed  or 


*  Ambrof.  Ep.  33.  Symbolum  aliquibiu  competent ibui 
in  baptisteriis  tredebam  basilicee. 

*  Tertul.  de  Coron.  MiL  c.  3.  Aqaam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sed  et  aliquanto  prius  io  ecclesia  sub  aDtistitia  manu  con- 
testamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo  et  pompse  et  aogelis 
ejus. 

»•  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93. 

»  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  4.  Nulla  distinctio  est,  mari  quis 
an  stagno,  flumine  an  fonte,  lacu  an  alveo  dtluatur,  nee 
quicquam  refert  inter  eos  quos  Johannes  in  Jordane,  et  quos 
Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit. 

"  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  4.  Greg.  Turon. 
Hist.  lib.6.c.  11. 

»  Gregor.  Turon.  Histor.  Franc,  lib.  2.  c.  31. 


»*  Cave,  Primit  Christ,  par.  1.  c.  10.  p.  312. 

^  Chron.  Alexandr.  in  Basilisco,  p.  7&3. 

"  Fortunat  de  Baptister.  Moguntin.  Biblioth.  Patr.  t.  8. 
p.  780. 

"  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul  Silentiar.  p.  592.  Cone.  Cbal- 
ced.  Act  1. 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  voce  ^ttri^piov,  ex  Actis  Con- 
cilii  Carthag.  p.  118.  'Ev  rep  tpoaTirnpltf  T^i/icard  Kwirrav- 
TiVHTToXiv  dyiMTaTrit  Ka^oXiKrjt  iicKXfj<rJaff  Ka^nr^iifrttv 
Twv  dyitoTaToav  iintrKoirwv. 

**  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  1. 

*  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellin.  Post  lectinnes  atque 
tractatum,  dimissis  catechumen  is,  symbolum  aliquibus  cum- 
petentibus  in  baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicae. 
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baptized.  This  in  the  Greek  writers  is  commonly 
called'^  «oXw/ij3ii^pa,  and  by  the  Latins,"  piscina, 
and  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
baptistery,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  For  Socrates" 
expressly  styles  it  KcXvfifiii^pav  rod  fiaim^iipiov,  the 
pool  of  the  baptistery.  Which  name  Dr.  Beve- 
rege"  thinks  was  given  to  the  font  by  way  of  allu- 
sion to  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  But  Optatus"  has  a 
more  mystical  reason  for  it :  he  says,  it  was  called 
piscina,  in  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  technical  name, 
Ix^t  which  was  an  acrostic  composed  of  the  initial 
letters  of  our  Saviour's  several  titles,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account"  in  another  place.  But  whether  either 
of  these  reasons  be  true,  or  whether  the  font  was 
not  rather  so  called,  hecaxtse  piscina  and  coXv/i/S^dpa 
are  common  names  of  fountains,  and  baths,  and 
pools  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  I  leave  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  judicious  reader.  Du  Fresne  has 
observed  several  other  names,"  such  as  vjrov6fioQ, 
Javacrum,  natatoria,  and  cloaca,  a  term  peculiar  to 
Gregory  the  Great :  but  these  are  modem  names, 
and  so  I  pass  them  over,  only  remarking  one  thing 
out  of  him,  that  whereas  Procopius,  in  his  Historia 
Arcana,  gives  it  the  name  of  it^afuvi^,  the  recep- 
tacle, Suidas  mistakes  it  for  the  communion  table ; 
which  I  note,  only  because  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
be  led  into  the  like  mistake  by  the  authority  of  that 
celebrated  writer. 

s«et  5.  What  form  the  ancient  baptisteries 

i^55JJ552*a!^t-  were  built  in,  I  find  no  where  men- 
lyadornad.  tioucd  iu  auy  ancicut  writer;  and 

almost  as  little  of  their  ornament,  that  may  be  de- 
pended on  as  genuine.  Durantus  indeed  has  a  very 
formal  story  out  of  the  Pontifical,  under  the  name 
of  Damasus,  how  Constantine  gave  a  rich  font  to 
the  church,  wherein  he  himself  was  baptized ;  it  was 
made,"  the  author  says,  of  porphyretic  marble, 
overlaid  with  silver;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
marble  pillar,  and  on  it  a  vial  of  pure  gold,  filled 
with  balsam  to  bum  as  in  a  lamp.  On  the  brim  of 
the  font  was  a  lamp  of  pure  gold  pouring  out  water. 
On  the  right  hand  of  that  a  silver  image  of  Christ, 
and  on  the  left  hand  a  silver  image  of  St  John 
Baptist,  holding  a  label  with  this  inscription,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Besides  all  these,  there  were  seven 
silver  hails  pouring  out  water  into  the  fountain. 
But  now  all  this  is  a  mere  fabulous  legend,  and  has 


just  as  much  troth  in  it  as  the  story  of  Constantine's 
leprosy,  and  his  being  cured  by  Pope  Sylvester's 
baptizing  him  in  this  font  at  Rome.  And  I  only 
mention  it  to  show  what  sort  of  tales  are  urged  by 
the  Romish  ritualists  many  times  for  ancient  his- 
tory. For  every  one  now  knows  this  mock-Dami- 
sus  to  be  a  spurious  author.  Perhaps  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  such  sort  of  omaments  might 
be  set  up  in  the  baptisteries  of  the  church :  for  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople"  under 
Mennas,  anno  536,  there  is  mention  made  of  silver 
and  gold  doves  hanging  in  the  baptistery,  as  well  as 
at  the  altar.  But  as  no  pictures  or  images  were  set 
up  in  churches  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  we 
cannot  suppose  any  Roman  baptisteries  to  be  adorn- 
ed by  him  according  to  the  foresaid  pretended  de- 
scription :  but  if  the  garmenta  of  the  ministers  bs]h 
tizing,  or  the  white  robes  of  persons  newly  baptised, 
which  were  reserved  in  these  baptisteries  as  mono- 
ments  and  tokens  of  their  profession,  or  the  vessdi 
of  chrism  used  for  imction  in  baptism,  may  be 
reckoned  omaments  of  these  places ;  the  baptisteriei 
had  always  these  things  from  their  first  erection,  is 
will  be  showed  more  particularly  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  rites  of  baptism  in  its  proper  place. 

All  that  I  have  further  to  add  about 
baptisteries  here,  is  an  observation     buhmI  » 
made  by  some  leamed  men,  that  an-  it  to  STJUSl 

ehusdk 

ciently  there  was  but  one  baptistery 
in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bishop's  church.  Vic^ 
comes"  thinks  it  was  so  even  at  Rome  itself  fot 
many  ages.  Dr.  Maurice*'  says  no  city  had  more, 
unless  where  the  magnificence  of  emperors  or  bi- 
shops made,  as  it  were,  many  cathedrals.  Aid 
therefore,  when  the  author"  of  the  Pontifical  under 
the  name  of  Damasus  says  of  Pope  Marcellns,  that 
he  made  twenty-five  titles  in  Rome,  as  so  many 
dioceses,  for  baptism  and  penance;  that  learned 
person  thinks  it  imports,  that  those  services  indeed 
belonged  only  to  a  cathedral ;  and  therefore  du 
granting  of  those  privileges  to  parishes  made  then 
seem  like  dioceses.  Some  remains  of  this  andent 
custom  are  yet  to  be  observed  in  several  great  dtiei 
of  Italy.  For  both  Durantus"  and  Vicecomcs"  tell 
us,  that  at  Pisa,  Bononia,  Orvieto,  Parma,  and  eves 
at  Florence  itself,  they  have  but  one  font  or  hapds' 
tery  for  a  whole  city  at  this  day.  Which  is  tlso 
noted  by  Onuphrius"  and  Du  Fresne,**  and  by  Dr. 
Maurice  out  of  Leander  Alberti,  Mercator,  Lasseb, 


«»  Vid.  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystag.  2.  n.  4.  Catech.  3.  n.  1. 
Chrywat.  Horn.  &L  t.  5.  p.  970. 

«  OpUt.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  »  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 

••  Bevereg.  Pandect.  Not.  in  CJoncil.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

''Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hie  est  pitcis  qui  in  baptismate 
per  invocationem  fontalibui  undig  inseritur,  ut  quae  aqua 
fiwrat,  a  pvtce  etiam  piscina  vocitetur. 

"  Book  I.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 

*  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentfar.  p.  593. 

»  Damas.  Pontilical.  Vit.  Sylveslri. 


»  Cone.  Constant.  Act.  5.  t.  5.  p.  159. 

»  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

*'  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  41  et  43. 

**  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Viginti  qninque  titnlos  i> 
urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioeceses,  propter  baptismna 
et  pccnitentiam  multorum,  &c. 

«  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  3w 

**  Vicecomes  de  Ritib.  Bapi.  lib.  1.  c.  8.   * 

■*  Onuphr.  de  Ecclesiis  Urb.  Romae. 

"*  Du  Fresne,  Glossar.  voce  Baptisterium. 
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and  aome  other  modem  writers.  I  have  observed" 
before,  that  this  distinction  was  anciently  made  be- 
tween a  catholic  church  and  a  private  oratory,  that 
the  one  was  a  place  of  public  baptism,  and  the  other 
not;  which  argues  that  every  church  had  not  a  dis- 
tinct baptistery,  but  only  such  as  were  called  bap- 
tumal  churches.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  an- 
ciently men  commonly  resorted  for  baptism  to  the 
bishop's  church,  at  the  two  great  festivals,  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  which  were  the  two  solemn  times  of 
its  administration.  In  after  ages,  baptisteries  were 
aeC  op  in  country  parishes :  for  the  council  of  Aux- 
crre"  speaks  of  baptizing  in  villages  at  Easter  by 
allowance;  but  this  privilege  was  not  granted  to 
cfvery  place,  but  only  to  such  as  the  bishop  appoint- 
ed, except  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  Yicecomes*  has 
observed  out  of  the  synod  of  Meaux,^  and  the  coun- 
cil in  Vemo  Palatia"  Whence  probably  these  got 
the  name  of  mother  churches  also,  in  respect  of 
anch  others  as  depended  on  them  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  as  anciently  all  churches  did  on 
the  bishop's  church.  Thus  much  of  the  baptisteries 
of  the  ancient  church. 

Another  noted  building,  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  exedrm  of  the 
church,  was  that  which  is  usually 
called  Mcreiarium  or  diaconicumf  con- 
eeming  which  learned  men  are  not  exactly  agreed. 
For  Valesius  takes  it^  for  a  place  within  the 
efaturch ;  Grothofired^  and  others,  for  a  place  with- 
out; but  Du  Fresne^  seems  more  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy  between  them,  by  distinguish- 
ing the  diaeonicwn  hematU  within  the  chancel,  which 
we  have  spoken  of  before,  from  the  diaconicum  mag- 
ittcm  without  the  church,  which  is  to  be  considered 
here.  It  is  of  this  Philostorgius  is  to  be  understood, 
when  he  says,  The  Christians  of  Paneas,  or  Ceesarea- 
Fhilippi,  translated  the  statue  of  our  Saviour,  erect- 
ed by  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  issue  of 
blood,  into  the  diaconicum**  of  the  church,  that  is, 
into  the  vestry  or  repository  of  the  church.  It  was 
so  named,  because  all  things  here  reposited  were 
nnder  the  care  of  the  deacons,  part  of  whose  office 
was  to  look  after  the  vestments,  vessels,  and  utensils 
belonging  to  the  altar,  and  all  things  of  value  given 
to  the  church ;  the  chief  overseer  of  which  seems 
generally  to  have  been  a  presbyter,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  ceimeliarcheSf  or  9ceuophylaXj  as  I  have 
showed  before**  in  another  place.    And  hence  the 


diaconicum,  or  rather,  as  Du  Fresne^  observes  out  of 
an  ancient  Greek  writer,  the  innermost  part  of  it, 
was  the  ceimeliarchium,  or  9ceuophylaciumy  oi  the 
church,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
such  anath«m4xta  or  presents,  as  were  reputed  among 
the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church.  It  was  other- 
wise called  Becretairiumy  as  Du  Fresne**  conjectures, 
because  the  consistory  or  tribimal  of  the  church 
was  here  kept ;  the  tecretum  or  secretarium  being  a 
known  name  for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whence  this  perhaps  might  take  its  denomination. 
The  whole  building  was  large  and  capacious  enough 
to  receive  not  only  a  private  consistory,  but  a  pro- 
vincial or  general  council,  many  of  which  we  find 
have  been  held  in  this  apartment  of  the  church,  as 
the  tliird,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils  of  Car- 
thage are  said  to  be  kept  in  aecretario  haiiUcm  tmH^ 
tuUB,  with  a  great  many  others  collected  by  Du 
Fresne,  who  observes  the  sessions  of  coimcils  to  be 
called  tecretaria  upon  this  account,  from  the  place 
of  their  session  or  convention. 

It  was  otherwise  called  receptorium  ^^^  ^ 
and  BolutaUnium,  as  we  find  in  Sido-  JSi,*!fil2!C 
nius  Apollinaris,*  Sulpicius  Severus,**  '**"^ 
the  first  council  of  Mascon,**  Theodoret,  and  many 
others.  Particularly  Theodoret,"  speaking  of  The- 
odosius  coming  to  St  Ambrose  to  petition  for  abso- 
lution, says,  he  found  him  sitting  Iv  nf  otcy  aWa^- 
nitif,  in  the  saluting  house ;  which  Scaliger  mistakes 
for  the  bishop's  house,  where  strangers  were  enter- 
tained; whereas  it  was  a  place  adjoining  to  the 
church,  where  the  bishop  and  presbyters  sat  to  re- 
ceive the  salutations  of  the  people,  as  they  came  to 
desire  their  blessing  or  prayers,  or  consult  them 
about  important  business.  As  appears  from  Sul- 
picius Severus,  who,  speaking  of  St  Martin, ^ys. 
He  sat  in  one  secretarium,  and  the  presbyters"  in 
another,  receiving  the  people's  salutes,  and  hearing 
their  causes. 

Du  Fresne  thinks  these  secretaria,         -.  , 


or  at  least  some  part  of  them,  were  or^JriHii  or  ihi 


also  used  as  ecclesiastical  prisons,  or 
places  of  confinement  sometimes  for  delinquent 
clergymen ;  and  that  then  they  were  called  decaneta, 
or  decanica ;  which  is  a  term  used  in  both  the  Codes 
and  some  councils,  as  Gothofred"  and  some  others 
explain  it,  for  a  prison  belonging  to  the  church. 
In  the  Theodosian  Code  there  is  a  law  of  Arcadius, 
which  orders  heretics  to  be  expelled  frx>m  all  places 


•v  Book  VIII.  chap.  1.  sect.  4. 

»  Cone.  Antissiodor.  an.  578.  can.  18. 

«•  Vicecom  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  1.  1.  c.  9. 

«•  Cone.  Meldens.  can.  48., 

«>  Cone,  in  Verno  Palatio,  c.  7. 

«  ValM.  Not.  in  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 

«•  Gotbofred.  ibid. 

^  Du  Freitne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  593. 

<»  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3.       «•  Book  III.  chap.  13.  sect.  3. 

^  Paasio  SS.  Patrnm  Sabaitarum  ap.  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in 


Paulum  Silentiar.  p.  597.  *'E<rwTtpov  ii  tov  iiuKOviKov 
KHfiiKiapX'-'^^*'  ^oi  VKtvoiftvXdKiov, 

*  Du  Fresne,  ibid.  p.  594.  ex  Gestis  de  nomine  Acacii. 

«  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  *•  Sulpic.  Dialog.  2.  c.  1. 

*«  Concil.  Matiscon.  1.  can.  2.      "  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

"  Sulpic.  Dial.  2.  c.  1.  Cum  in  alio  secretario  presbyteri 
sederen^  vel  salutationibus  vacantes,  vel  audiendis  negotiia 
occupati,  &c. 

M  Gotbofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Har. 
Leg.  30. 
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which  they  possessed,**  whether  under  the  name  of 
churches,  or  diaconica,  or  decanica.  Now,  that  the 
decanica  here  means  a  place  of  custody  or  restraint 
for  delinquents  belonging  to  the  church,  Gothofred 
proves  from  another  law  among  Justinian's  Novels," 
which  orders  such  deUnquents  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
decanica  of  the  church,  there  to  suffer  condign  pun- 
ishment And  by  this  we  are  led  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  decanica  spoken  of  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council**  of  Ephesus,  which  the  Latin  trans- 
lator by  mistake  renders  tribunal,  whereas  it  should 
be  the  prison  of  the  church.  Some  take  it  to  be  no 
more  but  another  name  for  the  diaconicunit  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  it;  others  derive  it  from  dUii,  and  so 
make  it  denote  a  tribunal :  which  are  errors  both 
alike.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  a  more  general 
name  than  the  diaconicum,  including  all  such  places 
of  the  church,  as  were  made  use  of  to  put  offend- 
ing clerks  into  a  more  decent  confinement,  which 
was  not  any  one  place,  but  several  that  were  made 
use  of  to  that  purpose,  such  as  the  caiechumenia,  as 
well  as  the  diaconica,  or  secretariat  in  which  respect 
they  had  all  the  name  of  decanica,  or  carceres,  the 
prisons  of  the  church.  Which  seems  pretty  evident 
from  what  Du  Fresne**  has  observed  out  of  an  epis- 
tle of  Pope  Gregory  11.  to  the  emperor  Leo  Isaurus, 
where  he  says.  When  any  one  had  offended,  the  bi- 
shops were  used  to  confine  him  as  in  a  prison  in 
one  of  the  secretaria,'*  or  diaconia,  or  catechumena 
of  the  church.  Which  implies,  that  all  these 
places  were  made  use  of  upon  occasion  for  the  con- 
finement and  punishment  of  deUnquents,  and  then 
they  had  peculiarly  the  name  of  decanica,  or  prisons 
of  the  church. 

There  is  another  name  for  a  place 
orthe  mitatoHum,  bclongiug  to  the  church  in  Theodorus 
Lector,*  which  has  as  much  puzzled 
interpreters  as  the  former.  That  is  lurariopiov,  or 
§uraTupiov,  as  the  modem  Greeks  call  it  Goar,  in 
his  Notes  upon  the  Euchologium,  thinks  it  should 
be  minsatoriumy  from  fiiveo^,  a  dish,  or  menea,  a  table ; 
and  so  he  expounds  it,  a  place  of  refreshment  for 
the  singers,  where  they  might  have  bread  and  wine 
to  recreate  them  after  service.  Du  Fresne**  deduces 
it  from  metatum,  which  is  a  term  of  frequent  use  in 


"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  5.  Leg.  30.  Cuncti  heeretici  pro- 
culdabio  noverint,  omnia  sibi  loca  hujus  urbis  adimenda  esse, 
sive  sub  ecclesiarum  Qomine  teneantur,  sive  quie  diaconica 
appellantur,  vel  etiam  decanica. 

••  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  3.  Ka^upyia^unrav  h  roii  kw 
Xovfxivoii  itKuviKoUf  iroivAv  rdt  Ka^i}Ko6aa9  v<pi^oirrtv. 

*'  LibelU  Basilii  Diaconi  ad  Theodos.  in  Gone.  Kphes. 
par.  1.  c.  30.  Cone,  t  3.  p.  427.  'Ey  t«  iiKaviKti  tow  \aov 
Tvimi^ivTov  dia<f>6ptaVf  Sec. 

"  Du  Fresne,  Cbm.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  594. 

■•  Greg.  Ep.  2.  ad  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  t.  7.  p.  26.  Pon- 
tifices  ubi  quis  peccarit,  eum  tanquam  in  carcerem,  in  se- 
cretaria,  sacrorumque  vasorum  eraria  conjiciunt,  in  ecclesias 
diaconia  et  in  catechumena  ablegant. 


the  civil  law,  and  signifies  a  station  in  the  ctimn 
publicus,  where  entertainment  was  given  to  those 
that  travelled  upon  public  business.  Suicerus  makes 
it"  to  be  the  same  with  the  diaconicum,  or  ealutatth 
rium,  the  saluting  house,  and  thinks  with  Goar  it 
should  be  read  minsaiorium,  from  menaOf  because 
here  was  a  table  erected,  not  for  entertainment,  but 
for  receiving  such  things  as  were  brought  and  laid 
upon  it  But  I  like  best  the  conjecture  of  Musculus, 
who  renders  it  mutatorium,  as  supposing  it  to  be  i 
corruption  of  that  Latin  word,  which  signifies  what 
we  call  an  apodf/terium,  or  vestry,  where  the  minis- 
ters change  their  habit :  and  so  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  diacomcum,  or  but 
another  name  for  it,  though  men  differ  so  much  in 
their  sentiments,  when  they  come  to  account  fortbe 
reason  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions,  in  g^^  ,j 
his  description  of  the  church,  men-  ,i2!i*Jlf5S5t 
tions  also  certain  places*  called  pas-  "^ 
tophoria,  which,  according  to  his  account,  were 
buildings  on  each  side  of  the  church,  toward  the 
east  end  of  it  But  what  use  they  were  put  to  m 
can  learn  no  further  from  that  author,  save  onlj 
that  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  the  deacons**  wen 
used  to  carry  the  remains  of  the  eucharist  thither 
when  all  had  communicated.  Whence  Durantns, 
measuring  ancient  customs  by  the  practice  of  Ins 
own  times,  absurdly  concludes,  that  the  pasiophom 
was  the  ark  where  the  pyx  and  wafer  were  laid," 
as  if  there  was  any  simihtude  betwixt  a  pyx  and  a 
building  on  each  side  of  the  temple.  Bona,"  with 
a  little  more  reason,  thinks  the  paetophorium  wai 
only  another  name  for  eceuophylacium^  or  diacomeum. 
But,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  more  general 
name,  including  not  only  the  diaconicttm,  but  also 
the  gazophylacium,  or  treasury,  and  the  habitadooi 
of  the  ministers,  and  custodes  ecclesi^Bf  or,  as 
think  they  are  otherwise  called,  paramonarii, 
onarii,  and  martyrariij  the  mansionaries  or  keepen 
of  the  church.  For  the  word  pastophoriwn  is  a 
name  taken  from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Ezek.  xL  17»  where  it  is  used  for  the 
chambers  in  the  outward  court  of  the  temple.  And 
St  Jerom,  in  his  comment*'  upon  the  place,  ob- 


*  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  559. 

**  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paid.  Silentiar.  p.  595. 

*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  McTanvptoy. 

*  Constit.  Apost  lib.  2.  c.  57.  *£^  iKorripmv  tw  fiipif 
tA  •ira<rro<l>6pia  irpov  AvaToXriv, 

**  Ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  Aafioirrit  ol  iiOKOpoiTd  mpW' 
<rcuoirra,  ilof^tpiTwvav  cU  rck  ira<rro<p6pia, 

^  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  a 

••  Bona,  Rer.  Lilurg.  lib.  l.'c.  24.  n.  2. 

*'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xl.  17.  p.  &4U.  Pro  thaUmis  tri- 
ginta  quos  vertere  Septuaginta,  sive  gazophylaciis  atqueeel- 
lariis,  ut  interpretatus  est  Aquila,  Symmachua  potuit  t{*- 

6pai quae  habitationi  Levitarum  atque  sacerdotum  eract 

prseparatsB.    Id.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xlii.  1.  p.  652.    Bduclus  ta 
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serves,  that  what  the  Septuagint  caHpadophoriaf  and 
the  Latms  from  them  eubicula,  is  in  the  translations 
of  Aqnila  and  Symmachus  rendered  gaxaphyUtcium 
and  exedra ;  and  he  tells  us  they  were  chambers  of 
the  treasury,  and  habitations  for  the  priests  and 
Lerites  round  about  that  court  of  the  temple. 
Therefore  I  think  there  is  no  question  to  be  made, 
bat  that  the  pattophoria  in  the  Christian  church 
were  places  put  to  the  same  use  as  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  from  which  the  name  is  borrowed.  For 
the  church  had  her  gazophylacia,  or  treasuries,  as 
well  as  the  temple ;  which  appears  from  a  canon 
of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,"  which  forbids 
the  ofeings  of  persons  at  variance  one  with  an- 
other to  be  received  either  in  the  treasury  or  the 
sanctuary.  So  that  the  treasury  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  eorhan  in  the  sanctuary,  and  there- 
fore most  probably  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pas- 
topkoria  of  the  church.  Here  all  such  offerings  of 
the  people  were  laid  up,  as  were  not  thought  proper 
to  be  brought  to  the  altar,  but  rather  to  be  sent  to 
the  bishop's  house,  as  some  ancient  canons  give 
direction  in  the  case.  Particularly,  among  those 
called  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  two  to 
this  purpose:  That  beside  bread  and  wine,  nothing* 
should  be  brought  to  the  altar,  save  only  new  ears 
of  com,  and  grapes,  and  oil  for  the  lamps,  and  in- 
cense for  the  time  of  the  oblation :  but  all  other 
frxiits  should  be  sent  «tc  oZkov,  to  the  repository,  or 
treasury,  it  may  be,  as  first-fruits  for  the  bishop  and 
presbyters,  and  not  be  brought  to  the  altar,  but  be 
by  them  divided  among  the  deacons  and  other 
clergy.  The  pastophoria  were  also  habitations  for 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  as  Schelstrate^  rightly  concludes 
frt>m  another  passage  in  St  Jerom,^^  where  he  en- 
•^\a^xiA  pagtophanum  to  be  the  chamber,  or  habitation, 
where  the  ruler  of  the  temple  dwelt  So  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  general  a  name  as 
that  of  the  oZsoi,  or  exedrcB  of  the  church. 

g^^  ,^  Whether  the  Ubraries  belonging  to 

iii2If£SSl"~*  churches  were  any  part  of  these  pa9' 
***■"***  tophoria,  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 

thus  much  we  are  certain  of,  that  there  were  such 
places  anciently  adjoining  to  many  churches,  from 
the  time  that  churches  began  to  be  erected  among 


Christians.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
third  century,  built  a  library  for  the  service  of  that 
church,  where,  Eusebius  tells  us,"  he  found  the  best 
part  of  his  materials  to  compose  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Julius  Africanus  founded  such  another 
library  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  which  Pamphilus 
and  Eusebius  much  augmented.  St  Jerom  says," 
Pamphilus  wrote  out  almost  all  Origen's  works  for 
the  use  of  this  library,  which  were  reserved  there 
in  his  time.  And  he  often  mentions'*  his  own  con- 
sulting it  upon  necessary  occasions  in  his  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  telling  us 
further,**  that  there  was  a  copy  of  St  Matthew's 
Grospcl  in  the  original  Hebrew,  as  it  was  first  written 
by  him,  extant  in  his  time.  Another  of  these 
libraries  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Purga- 
tion of  Ceecilian  and  Felix,  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Cirta  Julia,  or  Constantina,  in  Numidia,"  where 
Paulus  the  bishop  is  accused  as  a  traditor,  for  de- 
livering up  the  goods  of  the  church  in  the  time  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution.  These  were  all  founded 
before  the  church  had  any  settled  times  of  peace. 
In  the  following  ages  we  find  St  Austin  making 
mention  of  the  library"  of  the  church  of  Hippo, 
and  St  Jerom"  commending  Euzoius,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Csesarea,  for  his  care  in  repairing  the  li- 
brary of  Pamphilus,  which  was  fallen  to  decay.  St 
Basil"  speaks  of  the  Roman  libraries,  or  archives 
at  least.  And  the  author  of  the  Pontifical,"  if  any 
credit  may  be  given  to  him,  ascribes  the  building 
of  two  to  Pope  Hilary,  near  the  baptistery  of  the 
Lateran  church.  But  that  which  exceeded  all  the 
rest,  was  the  famous  library  of  the  church  of  S. 
Sophia,  which  Hospinian**  thinks  was  first  begun 
by  Constantine,  but  was  afterward  vastly  augmented 
by  Theodosius  junior,  who  was  another  Ptolemy, 
in  whose  time  there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  in  books  in  it,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  the  reign  of  Basiliscus  and  Zeno, 
when  both  the  building  and  its  furniture  were  all 
unhappily  consumed  together  by  the  firing  of  the 
city  in  a  popular  tumult  He  that  would  see  a  more 
ample  account  of  these  foundations  in  other  ages, 
must  consult  Lomeier's  Discourse  de  Bibliothecis, 
where  he  pursues  the  history  of  libraries"  firom  first 
to  last,  as  well  among  Jews  and  heathens,  as  every 


in  gazophylacium,  sive  ut  Symmachiu  et  LXX.  transfule- 
nint  exedram,  vel  ut  Theodotio  ira<rTo4>6pioVf  quod  in  tha- 
lamum  vertitur. 

"  Cone.  Carthng.  4.  can.  93.  OblatioDes  dissidentium  fra- 
trum,  Deque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipiantur. 

•  Canon.  Apnst.  c.  4  et  5. 

**  Schelstrat  Concil.  Antiochen.  p.  186. 

**  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esai.  **  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  20. 

»■  Hierou.  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  c.  75. 

*«  Id.  Ep.  ad  Marcel,  i.  3.  p.  113.  It.  Com.  in  Tit.  c.  3. 

^  Id.  de  Scriptor.  c.  3.  Ipsum  Hebraicum  habetur  usque 
hodie  in  Caesanensi  bibliotheca,  quam  Pamphilui  martyr 
stiidiosiMime  con  fecit. 

**  Getta  Purgat.  Caiciliani  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  267. 


Postea  quam  penrentum  est  in  bibliothecam,  inventa  sunt 
armaria  inania,  &c. 

"  Aug.  de  H«res.  c.  80.  Audivi  de  baeresibus  scripsisse 
sanctum  Hieronymum,  sed  ipsum  ejus  opusculum  in  nostra 
bibliotheca  invenire  non  potuimus. 

**  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  c.  113.  Plurimo  labore  cor- 
ruptam  bibliothecam  Origenis  et  Pamphili  in  membranis 
instaurare  conatus  est. 

**  BasU.  Ep.  82.  t  3.  p.  152. 

**  Pontifical.  Vit  Hilarii.  Fecit  oratorium  S.  Stepbani  in 
baptisterio  Lateranensi.  Fecit  autem  et  bibliothecas  duas 
in  eodem  loco. 

*>  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  101. 

"■  Lomeier.  de  Bibliotbecia,  Ultrajecti,  1680.  8to. 
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age  of  Christians.  It  is  sufficient  to  my  present 
purpose  to  have  hinted  here,  briefly,  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  such  of  them  as  were  anciently  reckoned 
parts  or  appendants  of  the  Christian  churches.  And 
for  the  same  reason  I  take  notice  of  schools  in  this 
place,  because  we  find  them  sometimes  kept  in  the 
churches,  or  buildings  adjoining  to  the  church: 
which  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  So- 
crates makes  upon  the  education  of  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, that  in  his  youth  he  frequented  the  church," 
where,  in  those  days,  the  schools  were  kept  He 
speaks  of  the  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
which,  it  seems,  were  then  taught  at  Constantinople 
in  some  apartment  belonging  to  the  church.  Here 
also  it  is  probable  those  famous  catechetic  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Ceesarea  were  kept  For  Deme- 
trius, bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  said  by  Ruflki**  to 
have  authorized  Origen  to  teach  as  catechist  in  the 
church.  Which,  as  I  have  noted  in  another  place,** 
cannot  be  understood  of  preaching  publicly  in  the 
church;  for  Origen  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  and  not  in  orders,  when  he  first  entered  upon 
the  catechetic  school ;  but  it  must  mean  his  private 
teaching  in  the  school  of  the  church.  Which,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  the  catechtimenia  within  the  church, 
or  in  the  baptisteria  or  ptutophoria  without  the 
church,  Ib  not  very  easy  nor  very  material  to  be  de- 
termined, since  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
place  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not  precisely  de- 
termined by  any  ancient  writers.  WMLst  I  am  upon 
this  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  canon  attri- 
buted to  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  promotes  the  setting  up  of  charity  schools 
in  ail  country  churches.  For  among  those  nine 
canons  which  are  ascribed  to  this  council  in  some 
ancient  collections,  and  published  by  Crab,  there  is 
one  to  this  purpose,*"  that  presbyters  in  country 
towns  and  villages  should  have  schools  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  were  sent  to  them,  for  which  they 
should  exact  no  reward,  nor  take  any  thing,  except 
the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to  make  them 
any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary  oblation. 
And  another  of  those  canons*'  speaks  of  schools  in 
churches  and  monasteries  subject  to  the  bishop's 
care  and  direction.  From  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  schools  were  ancientiy  very  common  appen- 
dants both  of  cathedral  and  country  churches ;  and 


therefore  it  was  not  improper  to  hint  thus  much  of 
them  here,  though  a  more  full  account  of  otha 
things  relating  to  them  will  make  a  part  in  this 
work  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Eusebius,  in  his  description  of  the  ^^  ^ 
church  of  the  twelve  aposties,  built  jAfflJitS?. 
by  Constantine  at  Constantinople,  Sld^p!!L«SSB 
takes  notice  of  some  other  buildings 
and  places  belonging  to  the  church.  For  thil 
church,  he  says,  was  surrounded  with  a  large  airmm, 
or  area,  on  each  side  of  which  were  porticos  cr 
cloisters,  and  along  by  them**  first  oZmc  prntOimn 
which  Valesius  renders  hanlic^  but  I  think  Mi»> 
cuius  something  better,  domm  hamUcm:  for  thcf 
seem  not  to  mean  royal  palaces,  but  the  houses  of 
the  clergy  a4Joining  to  the  church.  Then  he  adii 
Xovrpd,  which  in  this  place  neither  signifies  the  bap* 
tistery,  nor  the  fountain  before  the  church,  bat 
baths  belonging  to  the  church,  which,  in  a  law  of 
Theodosius,**  that  speaks  also  of  tiie  several  ptili 
of  the  church,  where  men  should  be  allofwed  ts 
take  sanctuary,  is  called  more  t>lainly  ftslpMo,  and 
in  the  Greek  copy  Xovrp^  as  well  in  the  Code  as  ii 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  the  suk 
law  is  recited.  Eusebius  adds  to  these  gyn  rn|irr^^, 
which  Musculus  translates  deawhulatorii  ruesiw, 
taking  them,  I  presume,  for  walks  about  the  church: 
but  Valesius  more  properly  renders  them  dimn^ 
ria ;  for  they  seem  to  mean  the  little  hospitals,  cr 
houses  of  entertainment  for  the  poor  and  atrangen; 
which  are  the  ceBukB,  the  litde  cells  or  lodgingi,if 
I  mistake  not,  spoken  of  in  the  foresaid  law  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.  And  perhaps  they  might  sone 
as  lodgings  also  for  such  as  fled  to  take  sanctuary  ii 
the  church.  For  these  might  neither  eat  nor  lodge 
within  the  church,  but  only  in  some  of  these  ou^ 
ward  buildings,  which,  upon  that  account,  were  msde 
as  safe  a  retreat  as  the  very  altar  itseli^  by  the  fo» 
mentioned  law  of  Theodosius.  And  so  were  the 
Karayhtyta^  as  Eusebius  calls  them,  the  babitatioaf 
of  (he  porters,  or  keepers  of  the  church ;  and  like 
wise  the  gardens,  and  area,  and  cloistera  enjoyei 
the  same  privilege,  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
iripijSoXoc,  or  outward  enclosure  of  the  church.  Ani 
so  far,  as  to  what  concerns  the  privilege  of  yiekdig 
sanctuary,  all  these  places  were  reckoned  as  parH 
of  the  church.    But  of  this,  more  in  the  last  chsp- 


*  Socr&t  lib.  3.  c.  1.  EI«  ^aaCKudiv,  hSa  r^rt  rd  irai- 
itvT^pta  ^»,  &c. 

**  RuffiD.  lib.  6.  Hist.  Euseb.  c.  3.  Demetrius  catechi- 
undi  ei,  id  est,  docendi  magisterium  in  ecdesia  tribuit 

•  Book  III.  chap.  10.  sect.  4. 

*"  Cone.  6.  General,  can.  5.  ap.  Crab.  t.  2.  p.  415.  Pres- 
byteri  per  villas  et  vicos  scholas  habeant  Et  si  quis  fide- 
lium  suos  parvulos  ad  discendas  literas  eis  commendare  vult, 
eos  non  renuant  suscipere,  &c.  Nihil  autem  ab  eis  pretii 
«xigant,  nee  aliquid  ab  eis  accipiant,  excepto  quod  eis  pa. 
rentes  eonim  chantatis  studio  sua  voluotate  obtulerinL 

**  Ibid.  can.  4.     Si  quis  ex  presbyteris  voluerit  nepotem 


suum  aut  aliquem  consanguineum  ad  schoUt  mitten  is  e^ 
clesiis  sanctorum,  aut  in  cosnobiis,  qua  nobis  ad  i 
commissa  sunt,  licentiam  id  tkciendi  concedimua. 

•  Euseb.  Vit  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  d9.  OLcoX  tc  fiavDaim 
Toit  oToals,  Xovrpd  t«,  koI  dvaKafiirr^pta  irttpu^vnUrtrt, 
AWd  rt  irXcIara  K€trayuipia  toI«  tw  rdirov  ^fiwtptSx^  kL 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  De  his  qui  ad  ecckaias  eoi- 
fugiunt.  Leg.  4.  Ut  inter  templum  quod  parietum  desmp- 
simus  cinctu,  et  januas  primas  ecdesia,  quicquid  ftwrit 
inteijacens  sive  in  cellulis,  sive  in  domibua,  hottnlis,  bsl* 
neis,  areis  atque  porticibus,  confugaa  inteiiora  templi  viea 
tueatur. 
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lich  treats  particularly  of  the  laws  relating  to 

^la^  and  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary  in 

urch. 

^  1^  I  should  here  have  put  an  end  to 

yS^  this  chapter,  but  that  some  readers 

^  would  he  apt  to  reckon  it  an  omission, 

have  taken  no  notice  of  organs  and  bells 
\  the  utensils  of  the  church.    But  the  true 

is,  that  there  were  no  such  things  in  use  in 
icient  churches  for  many  ages.  Music  in 
les  is  as  ancient  as  the  apostles,  but  instru- 
I  music  not  so :  for  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
med  men,  that  the  use  of  organs  came  into 
lurch  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
1250.  For  he  in  his  Sums  has  these  words, 
lurch  does*  not  use  musical  instrumentB,  as 
and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  withal,  that  she 
ot  seem  to  judaize.  From  which  our  learned 
regory,  in  a  peculiar  Dissertation"  that  he 
pon  this  subject,  concludes.  That  there  was 
lesiastical  use  of  organs  in  his  time.  And 
oac  inference  is  made  by  Cajetan"  and  Na- 
'  among  the  Romish  writers.  Mr.  Wharton** 
IS  obsenred,  that  Marinus  Sanutus,  who  Uved 
the  year  1290,  was  the  first  that  brought  the 
wind  organs  into  churches,  whence  he  was  sur- 
\  Torcellus,  which  is  the  name  for  an  organ  in 
ilian  tongue.  And  about  this  time  Durandus, 
Rationale,*  takes  notice  of  them  as  received  in 
urch,  and  he  is  the  first  author,  Mr.  Gregory 
,  that  so  takes  notice  of  them.  The  use  of 
itrument  indeed  is  much  ancienter,  but  not  in 
I  service;  the  not  attending  to  which  dis- 
n  18  the  thing  that  imposes  upon  many 
L     In  the  East,  the  instrument  was  always 

in  the  emperors'  courts,  perhaps  from  the 
)f  Julian,  who  has  an  epigram*  giving  a 
)me  description  of  it  But  in  the  Western 
lie  instrument  was  not  so  much  as  known 
;  eighth  century.  For  the  first  organ  that 
'er  seen  in  France,  was  one  sent  as  a  present 
ig  Pepin  by  Constantinus  Copronymos,  the 
emperor,  anno  766,  as  Bona  himself  shows 
Sigebert"  and  the  ancient  Annals  of  France,* 
Ir.  Gregory  adds  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin 
is,  Aventine,  Platina,  and  the  Pontifical,  for 


the  same  opinion.  But  now  it  was  only  used  in 
princes'  courts,  and  not  yet  brought  into  churches. 
Nor  was  it  ever  received  into  the  Greek  churches, 
there  being  no  mention  of  an  organ  in  all  their  litur- 
gies, ancient  or  modem,  if  Mr.  Gregory's  judgment 
may  be  taken.  But  Burantus,  however,  contends 
for  their  antiquity  both  in  the  Greek  and  Western 
churches,  and  offers**  to  prove  it,  but  with  ill  suc- 
cess. First  from  JulianusHalicamassensis,  a  Greek 
writer,  anno  510,  whom  he  makes  to  say,  that 
organs  were  used  in  the  church  in  his  time.  But 
he  mistakes  the  sense  of  his  author,  who  speaks 
not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  times  of  Job 
and  the  Jewish  temple.  For  commenting  upon 
those  words  of  Job  xxx.  31,  ^  My  harp  is  turned 
to  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them 
that  weep;"  he  says.  There  was  no  prohilHtion  to 
use  musical  instruments,  or  organs,^'  if  it  was 
done  with  piety,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
temple.  By  which  it  is  plain,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  temple  in  the  singular,  and  not  of  Chris- 
tian temples  or  churches  in  the  i^ural,  as  Buran- 
tus mistakes  him.  Next,  for  the  Latin  church  he 
urges  the  common  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  them  to  Pope  Vitalian,  anno  660.  But 
his  authorities  for  this  are  no  better  than  Platina 
and  the  Pontifical,  which  are  little  to  be  regarded 
against  clear  evidences  to  the  contrary.  That 
which  some  urge  out  of  Clemens  Alezandrinus,**  I 
shall  not  answer  as  Suicerus  **  does,  (who,  with  Hos- 
pinian**  and  some  others,  wholly  decrying  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  Christian  churches,  says, 
it  is  an  interpolation  and  corruption  of  that  ancient 
author,)  but  only  observe,  that  he  speaks  not  of  what 
was  then  in  use  in  Christian  churches,  but  of  what 
might  lawfully  be  used  by  any  private  Christians, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  use  it  Which  rather  ar- 
gues, that  instrumental  music,  the  lute  and  harp,  of 
which  he  speaks,  was  notin  use  in  the  public  churches. 
The  same  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  St 
Chrysostom,  who  says**  it  was  only  permitted  to 
the  Jews  as  sacrifice  was,  for  the  heaviness  and 
grossness  of  their  souls :  God  condescended  to  their 
weakness,  because  they  were  lately  drawn  off  from 
idols.  But  now,  instead  of  organs,**  we  may  use  our 
own  bodies  to  praise  him  withaL    Theodoret**  has 


[uin.  2da  2da  Qaaeit  91.  Artie.  2.    Ecclesia  nostra 

lumit  instnimenta  musica,  sicut  citharas  et  psalteria 

inai  laudes,  ae  videatur  judaizare. 

egory,  Discour.  of  the  Singing  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 

Iper.  Posthuma,  p.  51. 

jetan.  in  Loc.  Aquin.  et  in  summula. 

ivar.  de  Orat  et  Boris  Canonicis,  cap.  16. 

barton.  Append,  ad  Ca^e,  Histor.  Literar.  p.  13. 

Ls  Sanutat,  cognomento  Torcellus,  Germani  cigus- 

tificis  opera  uius,  organa  ilia  pneumatica,  qua  hodie 

3tur,  Italice  Torcellos  dicta,  primus  omnium  in  ec- 

i  induxit :  inde  datum  ei  Torcelli  nomen. 

irand.  Rational,  lib.  4.  c.  34.  lib.  5.  c.  2. 


"*  Vide  Vitam  Juliani  per  Morentinum,  p.  11. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  19. 

"  Sigebert.  an.  766.         *  Annales  Metenses,  an.  757. 

^  Durant.  de  Ritib.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  n.  2. 

**>  Julian.  Catena  in  Job  xxx.  p.  465.  Ou3i  «rfx^^<r6a( 
6py&yoi^  dirtlprfroy  fiiT*  lifvi^tLat  yiuo/jiivov,  iirovyt  iif 
T«^  Vatp  T0UT019  liic*xPn*To. 

^  Gem.  Alex.  Pedag.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 

^  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  'Opyayov,  p.  501. 

*M  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  74. 

^  Chrysost.  in  PsaL  cxlix.  t.  3.  p.  634. 

«»  Id.  in  Psal.  cxliv. 

^  Theod.  in  Psal.  zxxii.  et  cl. 
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many  the  like  expressions,  in  his  comments  upon 
the  Psahns  and  other  places.  But  the  author  under 
the  name  of  Justin  Martyr  is  more  express  in  his 
determination,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  telling  us  plain- 
ly, that  the  use*"  of  singing  with  instrumental 
music  was  not  received  in  the  Christian  churches, 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews  in  their  infant  state, 
hut  only  the  use  of  plain  song.  So  that  there 
being  no  use  of  organs  till  the  twelfth  century,  I 
could  not  speak  of  them  as  utensils  of  the  ancient 
churches. 

._^  „  For  the  same  reason  I  reckon  not 

Sect  IS. 

b.SI^'SS!?***'  bells  among  the  ancient  utensils,  be- 
?.S^riIS3"idSI«  cause  they  are  known  to  be  a  modem 
their  inT.ntiim.  invention.  For  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  it  is  certain  the  primitive  Christians  did 
not  meet  in  their  assembhes  by  the  notice  of  any 
public  signal :  though  Amalarius  ^  fancies  they  had 
some  soimding  instruments  of  wood  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  this  is  so  absurd  a  fancy,  and  altogether 
groundless  dream,  to  imagine  that  in  an  age  of  per-' 
secutions,  when  they  met  privately  in  the  night,  they 
should  betray  themselves,  as  it  were,  and  provoke 
their  enemies  to  destroy  them,  that  neither  Bona*** 
nor  Baronius  '**  himself  could  digest  it  But  Baronius 
has  another  fancy,  which  is  not  much  better  ground- 
ed. He  supposes  there  was  an  order  of  men  ap- 
pointed on  purpose  to  give  private  notice  to  every 
member,  when  and  where  the  assembly  was  to  be 
held ;  and  these,  he  says,***  are  called  cursores,  or 
OiMpofjuH,  couriers,  in  the  ancient  language  of  the 
church.  His  sole  authority  for  this  is  Ignatius  ***  in 
his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  where  he  has  indeed  the 
name,  but  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  what  Bar 
ronius  explains  it  to  be.  For  he  speaks  not  of  per- 
sons employed  in  calling  together  religious  assem- 
blies, but  of  messengers  to  be  sent  from  one  country 
to  another  upon  the  important  affairs  of  the  church, 
as  any  one  that  looks  carefully  into  Ignatius  will 
easily  discern.  These  he  in  another  place  **^  calls 
Oiorptfffiin-aQ,  divine  ambassadors,  as  all  learned  men 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  read;  and  so  the  old  Latin 
translation  has  it,  sacraa  legatoB,  and  Polycarp*** 
uses  the  same  name  when  he  speaks  of  those  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches.  These  were  commonly 
some  deacons,  or  others  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whom 
the  bishop  thought  fit  to  send  upon  the  embassies  of 
the  church.    But  as  to  calhng  of  religious  assem- 


blies, we  are  not  sure  how  it  was  then  performed^ 
.  save  only  that  it  was  done  in  a  private  way :  and 
perhaps  the  deaconesses  were  the  fittest  persons  te 
be  employed  therein,  as  being  least  known  or  sus- 
pected by  the  heathen ;  but  for  want  of  light  we 
can  determine  nothing  about  it  In  the  following 
ages  we  find  several  other  inventions  before  bells  to 
call  religious  assemblies  together.  In  Egypt  they 
seem  to  have  used  trumpets,  after  the  manner  of  th^ 
Jews.  Whence  Pachomius,***  the  fiELther  of  the 
Egyptian  monks,  makes  it  one  article  of  his  Rule, 
that  every  monk  should  leave  his  cell,  as  soon  as  be 
heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  to  church. 
And  the  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Johannes  Cli- 
macus,**'  who  was  abbot  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  sixth 
century ;  whence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  old 
usage  continued  till  that  time  in  Palestine  alsoi 
But  in  some  monasteries  they  took  the  ofilce  by 
turns  of  going  about  to  every  one's  ceU,  and  with 
the  knock  of  a  hammer  calling  the  monks  to  church, 
which  custom  is  often  mentioned  by  Cassian,*"  and 
Palladius,***  and  Moschus,*^  as  used  chiefly  for  thai 
night  assemblies,  whence  the  instrument  is  termed 
by  them  the  night  signal,  and  the  wakening  maM 
In  the  monastery  of  virgins,  which  Paula,  the  fa- 
mous Roman  lady,  set  up  and  governed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  signal  was  used  to  be  given  by  one  going 
about  and  singing  hallelujah :  for  that  word  was  thdr 
call  to  church,  as  St  Jerom*'*  informs  us.  In 
other  parts  of  the  East  they  had  their  sounding  in- 
struments of  wood,  as  Bona*"  shows  at  large  out  of 
the  Acts  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  and  Theo- 
dorus  Studita,  and  Nicephorus  Blemides,  and  se- 
veral other  writers.  And  the  use  of  bells  was  not 
known  among  them,  as  he  observes  out  of  Baro- 
nius,*" till  the  year  865,  when  Ursus  Patriciacus, 
duke  of  Venice,  made  a  present  of  some  to  Michael 
the  Greek  emperor,  who  first  built  a  tower  to  the 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  to  hang  them  in.  Bat 
whether  it  be  that  this  custom  never  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
Turks  wiU  not  permit  them  to  use  any  bells,  so  it 
is  at  present  that  they  have  none,  but  follow  their 
old  custom  of  using  wooden  boards  or  iron  plates 
full  of  holes,  which  they  call  oriixavrpa,  and  x'^P^^ 
fiavTpa,  because  they  hold  them  in  their  hands,  and 
knock  them  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  to  call  the 
people  together  to  church,  as  we  are  informed  by 


^  Justin.  QuflMt.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  107.  '£v 
rait  iKKkfiaiais  irpoaiptrai  Lk  twv  AcfidTtov  ii  XPVO'^f  'rSty 
TOiHTwv  6pycunov,  Kal  TttttV  oTXXioy  twv  v^r^ioix  6vtwv  dpfUh- 
dl^y,  Kol  inroXlXifrrai  ro  iTai  airX&s, 

>••  AmaUr.  de  Officiis,  lib.  4.  c.  21. 

>*•  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  1. 

»"  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  108.  »«  Ibid.  n.  102. 

"*  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Polycarp,  n.  7. 

"^  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smym.  n.  11. 

»"  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philip,  n.  13. 

iM  Pachom.  Regula,  c.  3.  Bibl  Patr.  t.  15.  p.  629.   Cum 


audierit  vocem  tubae  ad  collect  am  vocantis,  statim  egrediatur. 

"^  Climac.  Scala  ParadUi,  Gradu  19.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  5. 
p.  244. 

"•  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  lib.  4.  c.  12. 

1^  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.c.  104.  *E]^vinna^piov  vi^vplov. 

1*  Moschus,  Prat  Spirit.  Noctumum  pulsate  tignum,  &c 

»«  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulas,  p.  178.  Post  alie- 
luya  cantatum,  quo  signo  vocabantur  ad  coUectam,  nulli 
residere  licitum  erat. 

»«  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  2. 

»  Baron,  an.  865.  t  10.  p.  310. 
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AUathu,  and  a  late  learned  writer*^  of  our  own, 
vho  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  their  customs.  Who 
fiist  brought  bells  into  use  in  the  Latin  church,  is 
a  dung  yet  undetermined;  some  ascribing  them 
•to  Pope  Sabinianus,  St  Gregory's  successor,  anno 
$04,  and  others  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  con- 
temporary with  St  JerouL  This  last  is  certainly 
a  Tulgar  error,  and  seems  to  owe  its  rise  to  no  other 
fcundation,  but  only  that  he  was  bishop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  (where  bells,  perhaps,  were  first  invented, 
and  thence  called  nola  and  camparudf)  and  some 
bold  modem  writer  thence  concluded  that  he  was 
therefore  the  author  of  them.  And  it  might  make 
the  story  look  a  little  more  plausible,  because  that 
he  also  founded  a  church  in  Nola.  But  then  it 
happened  unluckily  for  this  fiction,  that  he  him- 
self describes  his  church,  and  that  very  minutely, 
in  hit  twelfth  epistle  to  Severus,  but  takes  no  no- 
tice of  tower  or  bells,  though  he  is  exact  in  recounts 
ing  all  other  lesser  edifices  belonging  to  his  church. 
Which,  as  Bona  truly  observes,  is  a  shrewd  argu- 
ment, joined  with  the  silence  of  all  other  ancient 
writers,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
them.  Yet  Bona  after  all  would  have  it  thought, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  the  Latin  church  im- 
mediately upon  the  conversion  of  Christian  empe- 
rors, because  the  titUmnabula,  or  lesser  sort  of  bells, 
had  been  used  before  by  the  heathens  to  the  like 
purpose.  Which  ik  an  argument,  I  think,  that 
has  very  little  weight  in  it,  since  there  is  no  ancient 
author  that  countenances  his  conjecture.  For  he 
produces  none  before  Audoenus  Rothomagensis, 
that  mentions  the  use  of  the  tinimnabuki,  nor  any 
before  Bede,  that  uses  the  name  campana:  both 
which  authors  Uved  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
that  is  an  argument  that  these  things  were  not  come 
into  use  among  Christians  long  before,  else  we 
might  have  heard  of  them  in  writers  before  them, 
as  we  firequently  do  in  those  that  follow  after.  I 
need  not  now  tell  any  reader,  that  the  popish  cus- 
tom of  consecrating,  and  anointing,  and  baptizing 
of  bells,  and  giving  them  the  name  of  some  saint,  is 
a  very  modem  invention.  Baronius  carries  it  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  John  XIII.,  anno  968,  who 
consecrated  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran  church, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  John,^  from  whence  he 
thinks  the  custom  was  authorized  in  the  church. 
Menardus*"and  Bona*"  would  have  it  thought  a 
little  more  ancient,  but  yet  they  do  not  pretend  to 
carry  it  higher  than  one  age  more,  to  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great,  in  whose  time  some  rituals,  Me- 
nardus  says,  had  a  form  of  blessing  and  anointing 
bells,  under  this  title  or  mbric,  Ad  signum  ecclesue 
benedicendum,  A  form  for  blessing  of  bells.    And  it 


is  not  improbable  but  that  such  a  conupHon  might 
creep  into  the  rituals  of  those  times,  because  we 
find  among  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great,  a 
censure  and  prohibition  of  that  practice,  ut  clocaa 
non  baptizentf*^  that  they  should  not  baptize  clocks, 
which  is  the  old  German  name  for  a  belL  But  what 
was  then  prohibited,  has  since  been  stifily  avowed 
and  practised,  and  augmented  also  with  some  ad- 
ditional rites,  to  make  bells  a  sort  of  charm  against 
storms  and  thunder,  and  the  assaults  of  Satan,  as 
the  reader  that  pleases  may  see  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  Sleidan*"  and  Hospinian***  out  of  the 
old  Pontificals  af  the  Romish  church.  But  I  fear 
my  readers  will  begin  to  accuse  me  now,  instead  of 
an  omission,  of  making  too  long  a  digression  upon 
this  subject,  and  therefore  I  retum  to  the  business 
of  ancient  churches. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  ANATHEMATA,  AND  OTHER  ORNAMENTS 
OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

After  having  taken  a  distinct  sur- 
vey of  the  chief  parts  and  buildincfs,    wb«t  the  JuAmt* 

''  .1  i.     I  .  nwant  by  theu  «M«- 

and  common  utensils,  of  the  ancient  JjJJJ^" 
churches,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  ornamental  parts  thereof,  and 
consider  a  little  after  what  manner  the  first  Chris- 
tians beautified  their  houses  of  prayer.  The  rich- 
ness and  splendour  of  some  of  their  fabrics,  and  the 
value  of  their  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar,  many 
of  which  were  of  silver  and  gold,  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of:  what  therefore  I  shall  further  add 
in  this  place,  concems  only  the  remaining  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  some  of  which  were  a  little 
uncommon,  and  but  rarely  mentioned  by  modern 
writers.  The  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  orna- 
ments in  churches,  whether  in  the  structure  itself, 
or  in  the  vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  it,  was 
anciently  anathenuUa ;  which  though  it  most  com- 
monly signifies  persons  devoted  or  accursed  by  ex- 
communication or  separation  from  the  church,  yet 
it  sometimes  also  denotes  things  given  to  God,  and 
devoted  to  his  honour  and  service.  In  which  sense 
all  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  church, 
and  all  gifts  and  ornaments  belonging  to  it,  were 
called  anathemataf  because  they  were  set  apart 
from  common  use  to  God's  honour  and  service. 
Some  of  the  Greeks  distinguish  thus  between 
dva^iifjuiTa   and   dyMiAara,   as    Suicerus  has  ob- 


»«  Dr.  Smith's  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  70. 
»  Baron,  an.  96a  t.  10.  p.  810. 
>»  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacramental.  Gregor.  p.  207. 
»"  Bona,  Rcr.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  7. 


**  Capitular.  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Durantus  de  Riti- 
bu8,  lib.  1.  c.  2*2.  n.  2. 
"•  Sleidan.  Commentar.  lib.  21.  p.  388. 
**•  Hospin.  de  TempliB,  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  113. 
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served'  out  of  Chiysostom,'  andHesychius,*  andBal- 
zamon/  and  Zonaras,  making  the  first  to  signify  or- 
naments of  the  church,  or  things  devoted  to  God's 
honour;  and  the  other,  things  accursed,  or  devoted 
to  destruction.  But  others  of  them  do  not  so  nicely 
observe  this  distinction,  but  use  the  same  word  to 
signify  both  things  devoted  to  God's  use,  and  things 
devoted  <to  destruction,  as  Suicerus  shows  in  the 
same  place  out  of  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
the  author  of  the  questions  ad  Orthodoxos  under 
the  name  of  Justin  Mart3rr,  and  some  others.  Here 
I  take  both  words  only  as  signifying  gifts  or  orna- 
ments of  churches.  In  which  senAe  dvadiiiiaTa  is 
used  by  St  Luke,  xxi.  5,  for  the  gifts  and  orna- 
ments of  the  temple.  And  so  Eusebius,  describing 
the  hemisphere  or  altar  part  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  twelve  pillars  which  supported  and 
snrroimded  it,  says.  The  heads  of  the  pillars  were 
adorned  with  silver  bowls,  which  Constantine  set 
up  as  his  beautiful  dva^iifia,  that  is,  his  gift  or  of- 
fering* to  his  God.  And  a  little  after  he  says 
again,  He  adorned  it'  with  innumerable  gifts  of 
silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones.  So  that  all 
the  rich  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  altar,  the  rich 
vestment  which  the  bishop  put  on  when  he  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  was  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  and  which,  as  Theodoret'  and 
Sozomen'  tell  us,  was  one  of  Constantine's  gifts  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  these,  I  say,  and  all  other 
such  like  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church,  as 
well  as  what  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  the  fabric  itself,  were  all  reckoned  among 
the  anathemata  of  the  church.  But  in  a  more  re- 
strained sense,  the  anathemata  sometimes  denote 
more  particularly  those  gifts,  which  were  hanged 
upon  pillars  and  set  in  public  view,  as  memorials  of 
some  great  mercy  which  men  had  received  from 
God.  In  allusion  to  which  Socrates*  thinks  the 
term  anathema  is  used  for  excommunication,  be- 
cause thereby  a  man's  condemnation  is  published 
and  proclaimed,  as  if  it  were  hanged  up  upon  a 
pillar.  St  Jerom  also  had  his  eye  plainly  upon 
this  custom,  when  he  speaks  of  men's  gifts  '*  hang- 
ing in  the  church  upon  golden  cords,  or  being  set 
in  golden  sockets  or  sconces.  For  the  vroTdifimale 
signifies  both.  And  though  he  rather  advises  men 
to  ofifer  their  gifts  to  the  true  temples  of  Christ, 
meaning  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  poor ;  yet  that 
implies  another  way  of  offering  their  gifts  to  be  in 
common  use,  that  is,  hanging  up  their  anathemaUtt 


or  donaria,  (as  he  with  other  Latin  writen 
them,)  in  the  material  temples.     Vide  Sidon.  Jf^ 
Unar.  lib.  4.  JE^.  1&  et  PauUn.  NataU  6.  FeUeit. 

Among  these  there  was  one  par-  ^^^^ 
ticular  kind  of  gifts,  which  they  call-  ^Sfi 
ed  iicrvKkfiAara,  because  they  were  a  tSTSTta^ii 
sort  of  symbolical  memorials,  or  hiero- 
gl3rphical  representations  of  the  kindness  and  &TiMi^ 
which  in  any  kind  they  had  received.  When  firti 
they  began  to  be  offered  and  set  up  in  churches,  il 
not  very  easy  to  determine :  but  I  think  Bochail^ 
conjecture  is  very  probable,"  that  it  was  about  tkl 
middle  of  the  fifth  age,  because  Theodoret  is  one  d 
the  first  writers  that  takes  notice  of  them.  He 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  Therapeutics,  or  Discourses  to 
the  Gentiles,*'  that  when  any  one  obtained  the  be- 
nefit of  a  signal  cure  from  Grod  in  any  member  of 
his  body,  as  his  eyes,  or  hands,  or  feet,  &c.,  he  tha 
brought  his  icr^jrw/ia,  the  effigies  or  figure  <rf  dMt 
part  in  silver  or  gold,  to  be  hanged  up  in  the  church 
to  Grod,  as  a  memorial  of  his  favour.  This,  Bocfaait 
thinks,  was  done  by  way  of  emulation  of  the  Gei- 
tiles,  among  whom  it  was  customary  for  such  as  had 
escaped  any  great  peril  or  disaster,  to  consecrate 
some  monument  of  their  by-past  evils  to  their  godi 
that  delivered  them.  As  they  that  had  escaped  i 
shipwreck,  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Neptune  or  Isil, 
representing  the  manner  of  their  shipwreck.  So 
gladiators  hanged  up  their  arms  to  Hercules ;  and 
slaves  and  captives,  when  they  got  their  liberty  and 
were  made  ft^e,  offered  a  chain  to  the  lares.  And 
so  we  read,  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  that  the  PhiHstineB  sent 
their  golden  emerods  and  mice,  figures  of  the  thingi 
by  which  they  had  suffered,  as  an  oflfering  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  I  shall  make  no  ftuj^er  observanos 
upon  this  practice,  but  only  remark  how  fiur  the 
Romish  church  is  degenerate  in  this  matter  from 
the  ancient,  who  offer  now  to  men  more  than  they 
do  to  God,  and  fill  their  churches  with  gifts,  ac- 
knowledging some  tutelar  saints  as  their  chief  pa- 
trons and  benefactors. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  ancient  8«t.». 
churches:  another  ornament,  which 
served  for  use  as  well  as  beauty,  was 
their  comely  and  pertinent  inscrip- 
tions, many  of  which  are  preserved  and  still  to  be 
read  in  ancient  authors.  These  were  of  two  sorts, 
some  taken  out  of  Scripture ;  others,  useful  compo- 
sitions of  men's  own  inventing.  The  walls  of  the 
church  seem  commonly  to  have  had  some  select 


If  MkHIMd  Wttk  ■» 

tjoM    of    Seriftara 


>  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  'Avad^/mo. 

*  Chrysost  Horn.  16.  in  Rom.         '  Hesych.  Lexicon. 

*  Balxamon  et  Zonar.  in  Can.  3.  Concil.  in  Templo  Sophia. 

*  Euteb.  de  ViU  Constant,  lib.  3.  c.  38.    *A»d^nfia  irdX- 
\mrov  iiroiiiTO  TtS  abrov  Occp. 

'  Ibid.  c.  40.  *EK6vfui  i*  avrdv  iitfiyi/iTOit  irdWco-i  ivu' 

'  Theodor.  lib.  2.  c.  27.  •  Soiom.  lib.  4.  c.  25. 


*  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  34. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  ad  Eustoch.  in  Epitaphio  Paule.  Jac- 
tent  alii  pecuniaa  et  in  corbonam  Dei  era  congesta,  fiinali- 
busque  aureis  dona  pendentia,  &c.     Id.  Ep.  13.  ad  Patdin. 

Verum  Ghristi  templum  anima  credentis  ett Illi  offer 

donaria. 

*i  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  part.  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  36.  p.  368L 

"  Theodor.  Serm.  8.  de  Martyr,  t.  4.  p.  606. 
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foitionB  of  Scriptoie  written  upon  them,  containing 
ione  proper  admonition  and  instruction  for  all  in 
general,  or  else  more  peculiar  to  that  order  of  per- 
sons who  had  their  station  in  such  a  particular  part 
cr  diyision  of  the  church.  Thus  I  have  observed 
before,"  out  of  St.  Ambrose,'^  that  the  place  of  the 
nigins  had  that  text  of  St  Paul  sometimes  written 
liy  it  on  the  waUs,  '*  There  is  difference  between  a 
^rife  and  a  virgin ;  the  unmarried  woman  careth  for 
tfie  things  of  the  Lord,  how  she  may  please  the 
liord,*  &C.  And  by  this  one  place  we  may  judge 
how  other  parts  of  the  church  were  embellished 
tad  adorned  with  proper  instructions  out  of  the 
Boly  Scripture. 

,^  ^  But  beside  these  lessons  out  of  the 

inspired  writings,  it  was  very  usual 
to  have  other  inscriptions  of  human 
compoeure  written  on  the  several  parts  and  utensils 
«f  many  churches.  Of  which  I  have  already  given 
•ome  instances  out  of  Paulinus,  speaking  of  the 
€aUekumema  and  ieeretaria^*  of  the  church.  And 
the  curious  reader  may  find  abundance  more  of  the 
•Bme  nature,  upon  the  baptistery,  and  the  altar,  and 
the  frontispiece,"  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  I 
only  here  repeat  two  short  distichs  written 
the  doors  of  the  church,  one  on  the  outside, 
CKliorting  men  to  enter  the  church  with  pure  and 
peaceable  hearts,  on  this  wise : 

Pax  tibi  sit,  quicunque  Dei  penetralia  Cbritti 
Pectore  pacifico  candidui  ingrederis. 

And  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  doors,  re- 
quiring men,  when  they  go  out  of  the  church  with 
their  bodies,  to  leave  at  least  their  hearts  behind 
Qiem. 

Quiiqttis  ab  »d«  Dei  peifectis  ordine  votit 
Egrederii,  remea  corpora,  corde  mane. 

Many  other  the  like  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in 
Bidonius  Apollinaris,"  and  other  writers  of  that 
age ;  but  I  will  only  add  one  more,  which,  for  the 
curiosity  of  it,  may  deserve  to  be  here  inserted.  It 
b  the  inscription  which  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
said  to  have  written  round  about  the  altar  of  the 
diurch  of  Sancta  Sophia.  The  altar  itself,  Cedrenus 
tells  us,  was  a  most  inimitable  work:  for  it  was 
artificially  composed  of  all  sorts  of  materials  that 


either  the  earth  or  the  sea  could  afibrd,  gold,  silver, 
and  all  kinds  of  stones,  wood,  metals,  and  other 
things.  Which  being  melted  and  mixed  together, 
a  most  curious  table  was  framed  out  of  this  univer- 
sal mass ;  and  about  it  was  this  inscription :  "  We 
thy  servants,*  Justinian  and  Theodora,  offer  unto 
thee,  O  Christ,  thy  own  gifts  but  of  thy  own,  which 
we  beseech  thee  favourably  to  accept,  O  Son  and 
Word  of  God,  who  wast  made  flesh  and  crucified  for 
our  sakes.  Keep  us  in  the  true  orthodox  faith;  and 
this  empire  which  thou  hast  committed  to  our  trust, 
augment  and  preserve  it  to  thy  own  glory,  rpf  0/3c(aic 
riic  aylac  Oeor^cov,  by  the  intercessions  of  the  holy 
mother  of  God  and  Virgin  Mary."  The  reader  will 
not  wonder  at  this  last  part  of  this  inscription  in 
the  sixth  age,  when  the  prayers  of  saints  in  hea- 
ven were  thought  available  without  directly  prajring 
to  theuL 

Another  considerable  part  of  the  g^^  ^ 
ornament  of  churches  was  the  beauti-  ,^^aI3*in*& 
fying  of  the  roof,  or  camera,  as  they  *°'**°*  «*««**. 
then  called  it  This  was  done  two  wajrs,  either  by 
Mosaic  work,  which  they  call  munvum ;  or  by  li^ 
cunary  work,  dividing  the  roof  into  several  pannels, 
by  architects  termed  laqtiearia,  or  lacunariaf  from 
lacus,  some  of  which  were  round,  and  some  square, 
(as  Valesius  observes  out  of  Isidore,**)  and  divided 
either  with  wood,  or  plaster,  or  colours,  from  each 
other,  and  then  either  gilded  or  painted,  as  men's 
fancies  led  them.  Both  these  were  used  to  adorn 
the  ancient  churches.  The  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia 
was  curiously  wrought  in  Mosaic  or  chequer  work, 
as  Procopius"  relates ;  and  Constantine's  church  at 
Jerusalem  was  lacunary :  for  Eusebius**  says,  the 
whole  roof  was  divided  into  certain  carved  tables  or 
panels,  and  all  laid  over  with  shining  gold.  And 
this  he  calls  a  little  before  gafidpap  XaKmpapiav,  a 
lacunary  roof  adorned  with  gold.  Some  churches, 
as  that  of  Paulinus^  of  Nola,  were  beautified  both 
ways.  For  Paulinus  says,  the  roof  of  his  apsis,  or 
altar  part,  was  Mosaic  work ;  but  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  galleries  on  both  sides  the  church, 
were  lacunary,  that  is,  divided  into  panels,  as  we  see 
in  many  of  our  modem  churches.  The  reader  that 
pleases  may  see  a  great  deal  more  of  this  matter  in 
St  Jerom,  who  often  speaks  of  their  lacunary" 
golden  roofs,  and  walls  adorned  with  crust  of  mar- 


»  Book  VIII.  chap.  5.  lect.  9. 

**  Ambrot.  ad  Virgin.  Lapiam.  **  Chap.  6.  tect.  22. 

»•  Paulin.  Ep,  12.  ad.  Sever.        "  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  la 

»  Gedren.  Hitt  Compend.  an.  32.  Juttin.  p.  386.  Td  vA 
lie  TMy  v&y  o-oi  irp09<^lpofitv  o\  iovkoi  aov  Xf>t<rrl,  &c. 

1*  laidor.  Origen.  lib.  19.  Laquearia  lunt  quee  cameram 
sublegunt  et  omant :  qiue  et  lacunaria  dicuntur,  quod  lacus 
quoadam  quadratos  vel  rotundoe,  ligno  vel  gypto  vel  colori- 
bus  habeant  pictot,  cum  signis  intermicantibus. 

*  Procop.  de  JBdificiis  Juttin.  lib.  1.  cited  by  Valesiut, 
Not.  in  EuMb.  de  Vit  Contt  lib.  3.  c.  36. 

«  Ewcb.  Ub.  a  de  Vit  Const,  c.  36     Td  ii  t^«  tlo'w 


frriyrft  yXv^ait  ^arvMfidTMir  oJmiprio'fi^ya,  &c  Vid. 
c32. 

"  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  150  et  151.  Aptidem  solo 
et  parietibus  marmoratam  camera  musivo  illusa  clarificat. 
— Totum  vero  extra  concham  batilics  ipatium  alto  et  lacu- 
nato  culmine  geminis  utrinque  porticibui  dilatatur. 

**  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Zechar.  viii.  Non  solum  laquearia  et 
tecta  fiilgentia  auro,  sed  parietes  diversi  marmoris  orustis 
vestiti.  Id.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Marmora  nitent  auro, 
splendent  laquearia,  gemmis  altare  distinguitur,  &c.  It. 
Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabiola,  c.  4.  Sonabant  psalmi,  et  aurata 
templorum  tecta  reboans  in  sublime  quatiebat  AUeluya.   It. 
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ble ;  and  pillars  with  their  chapiters  of  shining  gold; 
and  gates  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver ;  and  altars 
distinguished  and  beset  with  precious  stones  and 
gold.  Though  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  these 
things  himself^  but  a  greater  friend  to  charity. 

8^  ,  They  of  the  Romish  church,  when 

ta2j^'3lSSi*„  they  are  describing  the  ancient 
flnTtil^'hu^bvd  churches,  commonly  add  to  these 
'"^  other  ornaments  that  of  pictures  and 

images,  according  to  the  modem  custom :  and  no- 
thing will  content  them,  but  to  have  them  as  an- 
cient as  churches  themselves,  that  is,  to  be  derived 
from  apostohcal  practice.  To  this  purpose,  they 
have  invented  an  apostolical  council  at  Antioch, 
wherein  not  only  the  use,  but  the  worship  of  images 
is  pretended  to  be  authorized  by  the  apostles.  And 
the  credit  of  this  council  .is  stiffly  defended  by  Ba- 
ronius,**  and  Turrian,  and  Binius,  and  many  such 
over-zealous  writers.  But  Petavius,"  and  Pagi," 
and  other  writers  of  candour  and  judgment,  give  it 
up  as  a  mere  forgery,  and  freely  confess  it  to  be  a 
fiction  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Petavius  also''  owns, 
that  for  three  or  four  of  the  first  ages,  there  was 
little  or  no  use  of  images  in  churches.  And  indeed 
the  evidences  are  so  plain,  that  none  but  they  who 
resolve  to  wink  hard  can  deny  them.  The  silence 
of  all  ancient  authors  is  good  evidence  in  this  case. 
The  silence  of  the  heathen  is  further  confirmation. 
For  they  never  recriminated,  or  charged  the  use  of 
images  upon  them.  Nay,  in  the  last  persecution, 
when  they  often  plundered  and  pillaged  their 
churches,  we  never  read  of  any  images  seized  in 
them,  though  we  have  several  particular  catalogues 
or  inventories  of  what  they  found  there,  left  upon 
record  by  the  heathen.  It  is  a  very  fiill  one  which 
Baronius"  first  published,  and  is  since  inserted 
among  the  Collections"  at  the  end  of  Optatus. 
There  is  a  particular  breviat  of  all  things  found  by 
the  persecutors  in  the  church  of  Paul,  bishop  of 


■i 


Ep.  8.  ad  Demetriad.  Virgio.  Alii  aedificent  ecclesias; 
▼estiaot  parietes  marmorum  crustis ;  columDarum  moles  ad- 
vehant,  earumque  deaureot  capita,  pretiotum  urnatum  non 
sentientia ;  ebore  argentoque  valvas,  et  gemmis  aurata  dis- 
tinguant  altaria.  Non  reprehendo,  non  abnuo.  Unusquis- 
que  in  wnsu  suo  abundet.  Meliusque  est  hoc  facere,  quam 
repositii  opibus  incubare.  Sed  tibi  aliud  propositum  est, 
Christum  vestire  in  pauperibus,  &c. 

**  Baron,  an.  102.  n.  19  et  21).  Binius,  Not.  in  Cone.  An- 
tioch.  Cone.  1. 1.  p.  62. 

*>  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theol.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n. 
5.  Quod  ad  ilium  canonem  apostolicum  attinet,  quem  pri- 
mus  edidit  in  lucem  Franciscus  Turrianus,  eum  puto  suppo- 
•ititium  esse,  &c. 

*"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  56.  n.  3. 

"  Petav.  ibid.  c.  13.  n.  3.  Pagi,  ibid.  Certum  est,  ima- 
ginei  Christi,  et  maxime  statuas,  primii  ecclesis  laeculis 
non  fuisse  substitutas  loco  idolorum,  nee  fidelium  venerationi 
expositas. 

*  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  12. 

*"  Gesta  Purgation.  Cccilian.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  266. 


Cirta  in  Numidia,  where  we  find  mention  made 
cups,  and  flagons,  and  bowls,  and  water-pots,  an 
lamps,  and  candlesticks,  and  torches,  and  coats,  aa 
other  clothing  for  men  and  women,  which  in  thoi 
days  seem  to  be  laid  up  in  store,  either  for  the  p(M| 
or  the  ascetics  of  the  church :  but  of  images  or  piii 
tures  there  is  not  a  syllable,  which  is  at  least  a  gool 
negative  argument  that  there  was  no  such  thiqi 
then  in  their  churches.  Nay,  there  are  positift 
proofs  in  the  fourth  age,  that  in  some  places  thef 
were  not  then  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  churches.  Al 
in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  anus 
305,  there  was  a  positive  decree  against  them.  Fof 
one  of  the  canons  of  that  council  runs  in  these  wordts 
We  decree  *  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches 
lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and  adored  be  painl- 
ed  upon  the  walls.  And  it  was  certainly  so  in  Cf» 
prus  to  the  end  of  this  century,  as  appears  from  tha( 
famous  epistle  of  Epiphanius  to  John,  bishop  of  Jc^ 
rusalem,  translated  by  St  Jerom,  where,  speaking  of 
his  passage  through  Anablatha,  a  village  of  P^Jes* 
tine,  he  says,  he  found  there  a  veil  hanging  before 
the  doors  of  the  church,  wherein  was  painted"  the 
image  of  Christ,  or  some  saint ;  for  he  did  not  weQ 
remember  whether  it  was :  but  seeing,  however,  the 
image  of  a  man  hanging  in  the  church  against  die 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  ad> 
vised  the  guardians  of  the  church  rather  to  make  i 
winding-sheet  of  it,  to  bury  some  poor  man  in. 
Some  storm  against  this  passage,  as  an  interpolation 
of  some  modem  Greek  iconoclast;  which  is  the 
common  evasion  of  Bellarmine"  and  Baronius,*  and 
the  rest  that  follow  them.  But  Petavius"  owns  it 
to  be  genuine,  and  says,  images  were  not  allowed  in 
the  time  of  Epiphanius  in  the  Cyprian  churches: 
which  is  certainly  the  truth  of  the  matter,  when 
men  have  used  all  their  arts  and  shifts  to  persuade 
the  contrary.  The  common  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  are  as  uneasy  about  the  council  of  £liberi& 


In  brevi,  sic :  c«lices  duo  aurei:  item  calices  sex  argentei: 
urceola  sex  argentea:  cucumellum  argenteum:  lucenus 
argentesB  septein :  cereofala  duo :  candelse  brevet  seoes 
cum  lucemis  suis  septem :  Item  lucerns  aeneae  undecta 
cum  catenis  suis.  Tunicas  muliebres  82 :  mafortea  38:  tu- 
nicas viriles]6:  caligae  viriles  paria  13:  caligae  muliebres 
paria  47 :  coplas  rusticanae  19. 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  36.  Placuit  picturas  in  eccletia  esse 
non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibus  de» 
pingatur. 

>i  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.  Inveni  ibi  velum 
pendens  in  furibus  cjusdem  ecclesia;  tinctum  atque  depictum, 
et  habens  imaginem  quasi  Christi  vel  sancti  cigusdam.  Non 
enim  satis  memini  cujus  imago  fuerit.  Cum  ergo  hoc  vi- 
dissem  in  ecclesia  Christi  cuntra  autoritatem  Scripturarum 
hominis  pendere  imaginem,  scidi  illud,  et  magis  dedi  con> 
silium  custodibus  ejusdem  loci,  ut  pauperem  mortuom  eo 
obvolverent  et  efferrent. 

**  Bellarmin.  de  Imagin.  lib.  2.  c.  9. 

"  Baron,  an.  392.  p.  668. 

"  PeUv.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.  a 
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;8  to  the  old  refuge  of  imposture  in  that 
i ;  others  say,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
ers,  who  think  this  a  little  too  crude  and 
the  matter  by  saying,  images  were  only 
3r  fear  the  Gentiles  should  think  Chris- 
ipped  stocks  and  stones ;  or  it  was  only 
ted  upon  the  walls Jthat  were  prohibited, 
le  were  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  per- 
ich  others,  that  might  be  removed,  were 
3.  So  Sylvius,  in  his  notes  upon  this 
lers  fly  to  the  new  notion  of  di&cipUna 
tell  us  it  was  only  the  images  of  God 
inity  that  are  here  prohibited,  (not  the 
ints  and  martyrs,)  and  that  only  for  fear 
mens  and  Gentiles  should  be  let  into 
of  their  religion,  and  understand  the 
the  Trinity  before  their  time.  Which 
tion  was  first  invented  by  Mendoza,* 
r  Cardinal  Bona,"*  and  highly  magnified 
ite,*'  and  Pagi,"  as  a  clear  solution  to 
ints'  argument  against  the  worship  of 
m  from  this  canon.  But  yet  this  does 
ither  Albaspiny  or  Petavius.  For  Al- 
iks  the  images"  of  God  and  the  Trinity  • 
)ited  for  fear  the  catechumens  and  new 
ould  entertain  wrong  notions  and  dis- 
thoughts  of  the  majesty  of  God,  when 
m,  whom  they  were  first  taught  to  be- 
le,  and  immaterial,  and  incomprehensi- 
ird  circumscribed  in  visible  lines  and 
liich  is  a  reason  that  will  always  hold 
:ing  images  of  the  Deity,  though  it  does 
e  full  sense  of  this  canon,  which  cer- 
bits  the  use  of  images  in  general,  and 
ose  of  the  Trinity,  in  churches.  And 
etavius**  gives  a  more  general  reason 
libition  of  all  images  whatsoever  at  that 
se  the  remembrance  of  idolatry  was  yet 
n's  minds,  and  therefore  it  was  not  ex- 
et  up  images  in  the  oratories  and  tem- 
stians.  So  that,  in  fact,  now  the  case  is 
Christians  for  near  four  hundred  years 
w  of  images  in  churches.  Tertullian" 
I  mentions  the  picture  of  a  shepherd 
me  his  lost  sheep,  upon  a  communion 
!  of  the  catholic  churches.  But  as  this 
•  instance  only  of  a  symbolical  represent- 


ation, or  emblem,  so  it  is  the  only  instance  Petavius 
pretends  to  find  in  all  the  three  first  ages.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  age,  the  Christians  of  Paneas, 
or  Csesarea-Philippi,  showed  a  little  respect  to  the 
statue  of  Christ,  which  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
who  had  been  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  erected  in  honour  of  our  Saviour. 
For  when  Julian  had  removed  it,  to  set  his  own  in 
the  room,  and  the  heathen  out  of  hatred  to  Christ 
had  used  it  contumeliously,  and  broken  it  in  pieces 
by  dragging  it  about  the  streets ;  Sozomen**  tells  us, 
the  Christians  gathered  the  fragments  together, 
and  laid  them  up  in  the  church,  where  they  were 
kept  to  his  own  time.  Philostorgius,^  in  telling  the 
same  story,  adds  one  circumstance,  which  well  ex- 
plains Sozomen's  meaning :  for  he  says,  they  were 
laid  up  in  the  diaconicum  or  vestry  of  the  church, 
and  there  carefully  kept  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
worshipped  or  adored.  So  that  it  was  not  a  statue 
set  up  in  a  church,  but  only  the  fragments  of  it  laid 
up  in  the  repository  of  the  church ;  and  there  not 
to  be  worshipped,  but  only  to  be  kept  from  violence, 
and  that  the  heathen  might  offer  no  more  such 
barbarous  indignities  to  it  Which  was  so  far  a 
commendable  act,  but  yet  no  proof  of  images  being 
set  up  publicly  in  ch'urches. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied,  but  that  in  ^^^ 
some  places,  about  the  latter  end  of  br'SaitaSMldh'S 
the  fourth  century,  pictures  of  saints  STiT'ST^S 
and  martyrs  began  to  creep  into  STot'^tSrtS^ 
churches.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  '~*'**^' 
to  keep  the  country  people  employed,  and  prevent 
their  running  into  riot  and  excess,  when  they  met 
together  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  festival  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix,  ordered  the 
church  to  be  painted  with  the  images  of  saints  and 
Scripture  histories,  such  as  those  of  Esther,  and 
Job,  and  Tobit,  and  Judith,  as  he  himself^  ac- 
quaints us  in  his  writings.  And  some  intimations 
are  given  of  the  beginnings  of  the  same  practice  in 
other  places  by  St  Austin,  who  often  speaks  of  the 
pictures  ^  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son,  and  of 
the  pictures**  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  some  wor- 
shippers of  pictures^  too,  but  they  have  not  his 
approbation.  Nor  had  they  the  approbation  of  the 
catholic  church :  for  he  says,  the  church  con- 
demned them,  as  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and 


,  Not.  in  Gone.  Eliber.  c.  36.  Cone.  1 1.  p.  1240. 

r.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  2. 

t.  Disciplina  Arcani,  c.  6.  art.  3. 

tic.  in  Baron,  an.  55.  n.  5. 

.  Not.  in  can.  36.  Concil.  Eliber. 

;  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.8.    Recentem  ad- 

ffi  memoriam  fuisse :  ob  idque  nondum  expe- 

norum  in  oratoriis  ac  templis  imagines  itatui. 

e  Pudicit  c.  10.    Si  forte  patrocinabitor  paa- 

calice  depingis — At  ego  ejui  pastorii  Scrip- 

qui  non  potest  frangi. 

ib.5.c.21. 


^  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  C.  3.  T6»  dvipidvTa  ficTa<mfo-4- 
/itifoi  Iv  TtS  T^«  iKic\ri<rla9  iicucovtKtS,  rd  trpdroirra  iBtpd' 
irtvoif,  vifioimt  fikv  fi  irpoaicvvovirrtt  oiiiafiStt, 

«  Paulin.  NaUl.  9.  Felicis,  p.  615.  Propterea  visum 
nobis  opus  utile,  totis  Felicis  domibus  pictura  illudere  sancta. 
Id.  Natal.  10.  p.  617.  Martyribus  mediam  pictis  pia  nomina 
signant,  &c. 

*»  Aug.  cont.  Faust,  lib.  22.  c.  73.  t.  6. 

^  Id.  de  Consensu  Evangel,  lib.  I.  c.  10. 

**  Id.  de  Morib.  Eccl.  Cathol.  lib.  1.  c.  34.  Novi  multos 
esse  sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratoret—quos  et  ipsa 
ecclesia  condemnat,  et  tanquam  malos  filios  corrigere  itudeL 
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telf-wilkd  persons,  and  daily  endeavoured  to  correct 
them,  as  untoward  children. 

g^  ^  From  which  any  rational  and  mi- 

ktaSr  £tX!L£  prejudiced  person  will  easily  conclude, 
SSS*  J2J  tS  that  the  first  design  of  bringing  pio- 
••^  ""••  tures  into  churches,  was  only  for  oiv 

nament  or  history,  and  not  ior  worship  and  adorar 
tion,  as  St  Austin  and  Philostorgius  have  declared. 
And  thi»  may  be  further  confirmed  from  what  Pan- 
linus  himself  and  other  writers  assure  us  of^  that  at 
first  the  pictures  of  the  living  had  their  place  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  dead,  and  bishops  and  kings 
were  joined  with  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Paulinus 
his  own  picture  was  set  with  St  Martin's  in  the 
baptistery  of  the  church  built  by  Severus,  and  Pau- 
linus himself*  wrote  two  epigrams  by  way  of  in- 
scription to  be  set  by  them,  to  teach  men  not  to 
worship,  but  to  imitate  them,  the  one  as  a  saint, 
the  other  as  a  penitent  sinner.  Baronius  thinks* 
Acadus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  the  first  that 
had  this  honour  done  him,  anno  488.  But  Valesius* 
judiciously  corrects  his  error,  and  observes  it  to  have 
been  customary  long  before.  And  the  instance  I 
have  given  in  Paulinus  sufilciently  confirms  his  ob- 
servation. Theodorus  Lector*^  speaks  of  the  same 
honour  done  to  Macedonius,  bilbhop  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  remark  that  he  makes  upon  Timotheus 
his  successor,  that  whatever  church  he  went  into, 
he  would  never  begin  Divine  service,  till  the  images 
of  Macedonius  were  first  pulled  down.  Suidas 
takes  notice  of  the  picture  of  Gennadius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  being  joined  with  that  of  Christ," 
and  Christ  speaking  to  him  in  these  words,  **  De- 
stroy this  temple,  and  in  thy  successor's  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again.''  Damascen,  a  great  advocate  for 
images,"  pretends  to  carry  this  practice  as  high  as 
Constantine,  telling  us  from  Socrates,  that  Con- 
stantine  ordered  his  own  images  to  be  set  up  in 
temples :  but,  as  Mr.  Spanheim**has  observed,  there 
is  something  of  fraud  in  the  relation :  for  Socrates 
speaks  not  of  Christian  churches,  but  of  heathen" 
temples,  in  which  having  demolished  their  idols,  he 
caused  his  own  images  to  be  placed  in  their  room. 
But  admitting  it  had  been  as  Damascen  pretends, 
it  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  alleges 
it,  which  was  to  prove  the  worship  of  images  in 
churches. 


For  now,  I  presume,  no  one  will 
suspect  that  the  pictures  of  bishops  bm  »« 
and  kings  were  set  up  in  churches  to  Jj^,^^*^ 
be  worshipped,  while  they  were  living 
among  other  men,  but  only  designed  to  be  an 
ment  to  the  church,  or  a  civil  honour  to  th 
sons.  And  the  same  must  be  concluded  of  tl 
tures  of  the  dead,  since  the  first  introducers  oj 
intermixed  their  own  pictures  with  them, 
must  be  owned,  that  this  superstition  present 
lowed  upon  the  setting  up  of  pictures  in  chm 
yet  it  was  never  approved,  till  the  second  cou 
Nice,  anno  787*  made  a  decree  in  frtvoor  of  it 
renus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  ordered  all  images 
defaced,  and  cast  out  of  all  the  churches  of  h 
cese :  and  though  Gregory  the  Great  blame 
for  this,  and  defended  the  use  of  pictures  in  chi 
as  innocent,  and  useful  for  instruction  of  tli 
gar,"  yet  he  equally  condemns  the  worshi 
adoration  of  them.  And  when  the  council  oi 
had  established  it,  in  opposition  to  the  cour 
Constantinople  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
bishops,  held  anno  7^4,  who  had  before  condc 
it,  the  decrees  of  Nice  were  rejected  by  a 
Western  world,  the  popes  of  Rome  only  ezc 
The  council  of  Frankfort  in  Germany,  die  a 
of  Paris  in  France,  and  some  other  councils  i 
tain,  agreed  unanimously  to  condemn  them,  ai 
some  hundred  years  after  the  worship  of  i 
was  not  received  in  any  of  the  three  foresai 
tions.  But  it  is  as  much  beyond  my  design  t 
sue  this  history  any  further,  as  it  is  needless, 
being  so  many  excellent  discourses  on  this  pa 
lar  subject,  especially  those  of  Mr.  DaiUe,*'  I 
Stilling^eet,"  and  Spanheim,"  who  have  oi 
nothing  on  this  head  that  was  necessary  to  a 
the  cavils  of  their  Romish  antagonists,  or  gi' 
tisfaction  to  a  curious  reader. 

All  I  shall  add  further,  therefore,  ^^ 
upon  this  subject,  is  only  two  observa-  or'S.Trt! 
dons,  which  Petavius  himself"  has  Iju^tbil'. 
made  for  us.  The  first  is,  that  the  an-  •*•*«" 
cients  never  allowed  any  pictures  of  God  the  F 
or  the  Trinity,  to  be  set  up  in  their  churches, 
'this  he  produces  the  testimonies  of  Origen 
Ambrose,"  and  St  Austin,"  who  particularl) 
nounces  it  to  be  an  impious  thing  for  any  Chi 


«  PauliD.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  142.  AdstatperfBcts  Mar- 
tinui  regula  vits:  Paulmos  ▼eniam  qno  mereare  docet* 
Hunc  peccatoret,  ilium  ipectate  beati :  exemplar  tancUs 
iUe  tit,  iite  reis. 

*  Baron,  an.  488.  p.  438.  Ex  Suida,  voce  Acaciin. 

*•  Valet.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  167. 

*i  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  563. 

"  Suidas  Lexicon,  voce  Acacius. 

**  Damascen.  Orat  3.  de  Imagin. 

**  Spanheim.  Histor.  Imagin.  sect.  1.  p.  14. 

**  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  19.    EUovat  ik  rdt  litat  iv  toU  paoit 


**  Gregor.  lib.  9.  Ep.  9.  Quia  sanctorum  imagiw 
rari  vetuisses,  omnino  laudavimus :  fregisse  Tero  repn 
mus,  &c.  Vid.  lib.  7.  Ep.  110. 

"*  Dallseus  de  Imaginibus. 

••  Stillingfl.  Defence  of  the  Discourse  of  Idolatry 

■*  Spanheim.  Historia  Imaginum,  Lugdnn.  Bat.  IGi 

•  Petav.  de  Incarnat  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.  1. 
••  Origen.  cont  Cels.  lib.  6. 

"  Ambros.  in  Psal.  cxviii.  Octonar.  12. 

•  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Symbolo,  c.  7.  Tale  simali 
nefas  est  Christiano  in  templo  collocare,  multo  n 
corde  nefarium  est 
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any  such  image  in  the  choych,  and  much 
lo  it  in  his  heart  Nay,  Pope  Gregory  II., 
otherwise  a  great  stickler  for  images,  in 
'  epistle**  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
ifend  the  worship  of  them,  denies  it  to  he 
»  make  any  image  of  the  Divine  nature, 
second  council  of  Nice  itself  was  against 
evident  firom  the  epistles  of  Germanus, 
f  Constantinople,*  and  John,  hishop  of 
nica,  which  are  recited  with  approbation  in 
of  that  council  And  Damascen,  following 
ine  of  the  same  council,  says,  It  is  as  great 
is  it  is  folly,*  to  make  any  image  of  the 
ature,  which  is  invisible,  incorporeal,  in- 
riptible,  and  not  to  be  figured  by  the  art  of 
id  therefore  in  all  ancient  history  we  never 
h  any  one  instance  of  picturing  Grod  the 
because  it  was  supposed  he  never  appeared 
sible  shape,  but  only  by  a  voice  from  hea- 
Km  this  account  Paulinus,  where  he  de- 
sjrmbolical  representation  of  the  three  Bi- 
sons, made  in  the  painting  of  a  church, 
lamb  to  be  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  a 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  for  God 
*r  "^  nothing  but  a  voice  from  heaven.  And 
did  in  compliance  with  that  text  in  Beut 
The  Lord  spake  imto  you  out  of  the  midst 
"e :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  but 
tnilitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice."  By  which 
)w  much  the  present  church  of  Rome  has 
he  first  patrons  even  of  image  worship  it- 
lowing  pictures  of  the  Deity  commonly  in 
iples,  which  the  ancients  reckoned  to  be 
ind  absurd,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
to  be  corrected  by  Cassander,"  though 
after  all  his  concessions  and  acknowledge 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  its  contrariety 
it  custom,  endeavours  to  find  out  some 
r  the  present  practice. 

His  other  acknowledgment  of  adif- 
atoea  fcrcncc  bctwcen  the  practice  of  the 
tinn  ancient  church,  and  that  of  his  own  at 

and 

^^  this  day,  is,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
approve  of  massy  images,  or  statues  of 
metal,  or  stone,  but  only  pictures  or  paint- 
used  in  churches.  This  he  proves  from  the 
es  of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople," 
tianus  Bostrensis,  both  alleged  in  the  Acts 


of  the  second  Council  of  Nice :  which  shows,  that 
massy  images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too 
much  like  idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  But 
some  plead  the  authority  of  Gregory  Nazianzen** 
for  statues  in  churches,  to  whom  Petavius  answers, 
that  he  speaks  not  of  statues  in  temples,  but  of 
profane  statues  in  other  places.  Which  is  a  very 
just  and  true  observation.  For  it  is  most  certain 
from  the  writings  of  St  Austin'*  and  Optatus,"  that 
there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches, 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  both 
those  to  be  mere  heathenish  customs.  And  Cas- 
sander  observes "  the  same  out  of  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great  He  also  notes,  that  till  the 
time  of  the  sixth  general  council,  the  images  of 
Christ  were  not  usually  in  the  eflSgies  or  figure  of 
a  man,  but  only  symbolically  represented  under  the 
type  of  a  lamb :  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was  repre- 
sented under  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  dove :  but 
that  council  forbade*^  the  picturing  of  Christ  any 
more  in  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered  it  only 
to  be  drawn  in  the  eflSgies  of  a  man.  I  presume,  by 
this  time  the  worship  of  images  was  begun,  anno  692. 
And  it  was  now  thought  indecent  to  pay  their  de- 
votions to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  therefore  they 
would  no  longer  endure  it  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  recounting  and 
explaining  these  things  distinctly,  that  the  reader 
might  have  in  one  short  view  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  grand  superstition,  which  has  so  overspread 
the  church  and  defaced  its  worship  in  the  matter  of 
images,  which  were  introduced  at  first  only  for  his- 
torical use,  to  be  lajrmen's  books,  and  a  sort  of  orna- 
ments for  the  church,  though,  as  the  event  proved, 
the  most  dangerous  of  any  other. 

There  was  one  way  more  of  adorn-  g^  ^^ 
ing  churches,  which  I  should  not  cb^U'lSh'SJS; 
have  thought  worth  mentioning,  but  •"•*  '*~^*^ 
for  its  innocency  and  natural  simplicity ;  that  is, 
the  custom  of  garnishing  and  decking  them  with 
flowers  and  branches.  Which  was  not  done  at  any 
certain  times  for  any  pretended  mystery,  but  only 
to  make  them  more  decent  and  fit  for  a  body  of 
men  to  meet  in.  St  Austin  takes  notice  of  the 
custom,  speaking  of  one"  who  carried  away  with 
him  some  flowers  from  off  the  altar.  And  Paulinus, 
in  his  poetical  way,  refers  to  it  likewise.^  But  St. 
Jerom  does  it  the  greatest  honour,  to  give  it  a  place 


'.  2.  £p.  1.  ad  Leon,  in  Act  4.  Cone.  Nicen.  2. 
.n.  Ep.  ad  Leon.  Act.  4.  Cone.  Nic.  2. 
seen,  de  Fide  Orthodox,  lib.  4.  c.  17.     Tlapa- 
ijcpac  Kai  Aatfiiiai  t6  o-x>}M<''>'*'lk"i'  "^^  Qtlov,  &c. 
et  2.  de  Imagin.  passim. 

I.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  150.  Pleno  coruscat 
y'Sterio;  stat  Christus  agno;  vox  Patris  cobIo  to- 
r  columbam  Spiritus  Sanctus  fluit. 
d.  Consultat.  Sect,  de  Imagin.  p.  179.  lUud 
it  abusus  ponendum  est,  quod  etiam  Divinitati  in 
leformatione  simulachrumeffingitur,  quod  veteres 
T  2 


absurdum  et  nefarium  judicasient 

*  German.  Ep.  ad  Thom.  Claudiopol.  in  Act  4.  Cone. 
Nic.  2.    Stephan.  Bostren.  ibid.  Act  2. 

»•  Naiian.  Ep.  49.    "  Aug.  in  Psal.  cxiii.    «  Optat  lib.  2. 

^  Cassand.  Consult,  de  Imagin.  p.  165. 

"  Cone.  Trull,  c.  83. 

**  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  e.  8.  '  Abscedens  aliquid  de 
altari  florum,  quod  oecurrit,  tulit,  &e. 

^  Paulin.  Natal.  3.  Felicis,  p.  541.  Ferte  Deo  pueri 
laudem,  pia  solvite  vota:  spargite  flore  solum,  praetexite 
limina  lertia. 
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in  his  paneg3rric  upon  his  friend  Nepotian,  making 
it  a  part"  of  his  commendable  character,  that  he 
took  care  to  have  every  thing  neat  and  clean  about 
the  church,  the  altar  bright,  the  walls  whited,  the 
pavement  swept,  the  gates  veiled,  the  vestry  clean, 
and  the  vessels  shining ;  and  so  far  did  his  pious 
solicitude  about  these  matters  extend,  that  he  made 
flowers,  and  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees  contribute 
to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  the  churches.  These 
were  but  small  things  in  themselves,  St  Jerom 
says,  but  a  pious  mind  devoted  to  Christ  is  intent 
upon  things  great  and  small,  and  neglects  nothing 
that  may  deserve  the  name  of  the  very  meanest  of- 
fice in  the  church.  And  it  is  plain  St  Jerom  had 
a  greater  value  for  such  sort  of  natural  beauty  and 
comeliness  in  churches,  than  for  rich  ornaments  of 
costly  pictures  and  paintings,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
and  precious  stones.  And  therefore,  as  I  observed 
before,"  he  rather  advised  his  rich  friends  to  lay 
out  their  wealth  upon  the  living  temples  of  God, 
the  backs  and  bellies  of  the  poor,  and  commended 
the  rich  lady  Paula  for  so  doing,**  rather  than  for 
hanging  up  needless  and  superfluous  gifts,  as  others 
did,  upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  then  he  should  commend  Nepotian's  frugal 
care,  who  had  divested  himself  of  all  his  estate  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  left  himself  no  ability  to  adorn 
the  church  any  other  way,  but  that  which  was  most 
to  St  Jerom's  liking  and  approbation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  THE  CONSECRATION   OP   CHURCHES. 

s^t^  L  Anciently,  when  churches  were  fin- 
mH^i^^iS^i  ished  and  adorned,  it  was  then  usual 
tntioa  of  ehuicbes.  ^  pyQcecd  to  a  dcdicatiou  or  consecra- 
tion of  them ;  which  was  a  thing  that  was  some- 
times performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  solemnity, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  in  the  next  place  to 
make  a  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  it  Now,  I  must  observe  first  of  all,  that 
by  the  consecration  of  the  church,  the  ancients  al- 
ways mean  the  devoting  or  setting  it  apart  peculiarly 
for  Divine  service  :  but  the  manner  and  ceremony 
of  doing  this  was  not  always  exactly  one  and  the 
same ;  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing,  which  was  the  separation  of  any 


building  from  common  use  to  a  religious  seniii 
Whatever  ceremony  this  was  performed  with, 
first  act  of  initiating  and  appropriating  it  to  a  Bl 
vine  use  was  its  consecration.  And  therefore,  i 
allusion  to  this,  the  first  beginning  of  any  thing  i 
many  times  called  its  dedication*  As  when  Cyprii 
speaking  of  Aurelius  the  confessor,  whom  he 
ordained  a  reader,  says,  he  dedicated*  his 
he  means  no  more  but  that  he  performed  the 
act  of  his  office  in  the  church,  which,  in  his  phiil 
was  its  dedication.  Whether  churches  had 
other  ceremony  besides  this  in  their  dedication  i 
the  three  first  ages,  is  not  certain ;  though  it  1 
highly  probable  they  might  have  a  solemn  thanW 
giving  and  prayer  for  a  sanctified  use  of  them  iki 
over  and  besides  the  usual  liturgy  of  the  chxaA 
because  this  was  in  use  among  tlie  Jews ;  who  dil 
dedicated  not  only  their  temple,  1  Kings  viil^  In 
also  their  private  houses  and  walls  of  their  dsm 
when  they  were  finished,  as  appears  from  the  tiA 
of  the  30th  Psalm,  which  is  inscribed,  **  A  Psalm  a 
Song  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  David  ^T 19 
from  the  account  which  is  given  by  Nehemiah,  li 
27,  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  I 
is  further  probable,  from  the  constant  practice  l| 
Christians  in  consecrating  their  ordinary  meat  I] 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  before  they  begin  to  m 
it ;  and  from  the  manner  of  consecrating  churcfafl 
in  the  following  ages  after  the  time  of  Constantine 
all  which  make  it  highly  probable,  that  the  Chxii 
tians  of  the  three  first  ages  used  the  same  ceremoq 
of  particular  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  God  ii 
the  dedication  of  their  churches.  But  having  tt 
express  testimonies  for  this,  I  will  not  pretend  poa 
tively  to  assert  it.  Durantus*  and  Bona'  are  m 
deed  very  confident  it  was  alwajrs  so  from  the  tiiai 
of  the  apostles :  but  they  build  upon  no  better  fbiud 
ation  than  the  feigned  epbtles  of  Clemens  Romanni 
Evaristus,  and  Hyginus,  and  the  Acts  of  St  Csedlii 
in  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  which  are  writings  of  m 
authority,  when  the  question  is  about  matters  of  fid 
in  the  first  and  apostolical  ages. 

Therefore  leaving  this  matter,  for 
want  of  better  evidence,  as  a  thing     Th«^totMtt» 
only  probable,  but  not  certain,  I  pro-  {»  **** 


ceed  to  consider  it  as  practised  in  the 
next  age,  when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  ConstsB- 
tine,  churches  were  rebuilt  over  all  the  world,  sod 
dedicated  with  great  solemnity.  Then  it  was  a  de- 
sirable sight,  as  Eusebius^  words  it,  to  behold  hot 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Erat  soUicitus  si 
niteret  altare,  li  parietes  absque  fuligine,  li  pavimenta 
tersa,  si  janitor  creber  in  portis,  vela  semper  in  ostiii,  li 
sacrarium  mundum,  si  vasa  luculenta,  et  in  omnes  ceremo- 
nias  pia  sollicitudo  disposita. — Basilicas  ecclesise  et  mar- 
tjrum  conciliabula  diversis  floribiM  et  arborum  comis,  vi- 
tiumque  pampinis  adumbravit.  ^  See  before,  sect.  5. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulse.  Nolebat  in  hit  lapi- 
dibus  pecuniam  effundere,  qui  cum  terra  et  sseculo  tranaituri 


sunt:  sed  invivis  lapidibus,  qui  volvuntur  super  terram.— 

*  Cyprian.  Ep.  37.  al.  38.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  Doininico  k- 
git  interim  nobis,  id  est,  auspicatus  est  pacem,  dam  dedicil 
lectionem. 

«  Diu-ant.  dc  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  n.  1. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  3. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  3.  T^  irao-tv  tv$cTa'iov  ^iafia,  lyxat 
vluv  iopToi  kotA  iroXttv  Kal  t5»v  aprt  vtoiray m9  irpoctm 
TfipLatp  d^cipworctv.    Vide  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Constant,  c  it 
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ttie  consecrations  of  the  new-built  churches  and  the 
jfeaits  of  the  dedications  were  solemnized  in  every 
4itj.  That  which  made  these  solemnities  the  more 
iMigost  and  venerable,  was,  that  commonly  a  whole 
igrnod  of  the  neighbouring  or  provincial  bishops 
IIMet  at  the  dedication.  The  church  of  Jerusalem 
Nrhich  Constantine  built  over  our  Saviour's  sepulchre, 
pras  consecrated  in  a  fiill  synod  of  all  the  bishops 
Nrf  the  East,  whom  Constantine  called  first  to  Tyre, 
ifi«iid  then  to  Jerusalem,  anno  335,  for  this  very  pur- 
j^Qse,  as  Eusebius*  and  all  the  other  historians  in- 
tfbnn  us.  In  like  manner  Socrates  observes,'  that 
Hfte  council  of  Antioch,  anno  341,  was  summoned 
-40  purpose  to  dedicate  the  famous  church  there, 
^ealled  Domimctim  aureum,  which  was  begun  by  Con- 
^ilantine  and  finished  by  Constantius.  And  there 
lare  many  examples  of  the  like  nature  to  be  met 
^nith  in  ancient  history.  Now,  the  solemnity  was 
wnally  begun  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon, 
consisting  chiefly  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  sometimes  expatiating  upon  the  com- 
mendation of  the  founder,  or  the  glory  of  the  new- 
Jmflt  church.  Such  as  that  oration  in  Eusebius,* 
made  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Paulinus 
at  Tyre,  and  others'  in  Gaudentius  and  St  Am- 
fasose  upon  the  like  occasion.  Sometimes  they  had 
more  than  one  discourse  upon  it:  for  Eusebius, 
•peaking  of  the  dedication  of  churches  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  says,  Every  bishop  that  was  pre- 
sent' made  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  convention ;  so 
that  the  panegyric  which  he  there  records,  was  but 
one  of  many  that  were  spoken.  In  another  place, 
describing  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  says.  Some  made  speeches  by  way  of 
paneg3rric  *  upon  the  emperor  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  building;  others  handled  a  common  place  in 
diTinity  adapted  to  the  present  occasion ;  and  others 
discoursed  upon  the  lessons  of  Scripture  that  were 
read,  expounding  the  mystical  sense  of  them :  and 
he  bore  a  part  in  each  of  these  himself,  being  pre- 
sent at  that  solemnity.  When  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  over,  they  then  proceeded  to  the  mys- 
tical service,  or  the  offering  of  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, as  he  there  terms  it,  to  God ;  praying  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  a  blessing  upon  the  emperor  and  his  children. 
Among  these  prayers  they  seem  to  have  had  a  par- 
ticular prayer  for  the  church  then  dedicated,  as 


some  understand  St  Ambrose,  who  is  thought"  to 
have  a  form  upon  such  an  occasion ;  which,  be- 
cause we  have  not  many  such  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  I  will  here  insert  in  his  own  words : 
"  I  beseech  thee  now,  O  Lord,  let  thine  eye  be  con- 
tinually upon  this  house,  upon  this  altar,  which 
is  now  dedicated  unto  thee,  upon  tliese  spiritual 
stones,  in  every  one  of  which  a  sensible  temple  is 
consecrated  unto  thee :  let  the  prayers  of  thy  serv- 
ants, which  are  poured  out  in  this  place,  be  always 
accepted  of  thy  Divine  mercy.  Let  every  sacrifice, 
that  is  offered  in  this  temple  with  a  pure  faith  and 
a  pious  zeal,  be  unto  thee  a  sweet-smeDing  savour 
of  sanctification.  And  when  thou  lookest  upon 
that  sacrifice  of  salvation,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  respect  to  these  oblations  of 
chastity,  and  defend  them  by  thy  continual  help, 
that  they  may  be  sweet  and  acceptable  offerings 
unto  thee,  and  pleasing  unto  Christ  the  Lord: 
vouchsafe  to  keep  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
without  blame,  unto  the  day  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen."  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  this 
prayer,  in  some  parts  of  it,  may  seem  to  look  more 
like  a  consecration  of  virgins  than  a  consecration 
of  churches :  perhaps  it  might  serve  for  both,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  temples  of  God  together . 
but  if  any  thinks  it  means  only  the  former,  I  will 
not  contend  about  it,  seeing  it  is  already  proved  out 
of  Eusebius,  that  at  least  panegyrical  orations,  and 
praises  of  God,  and  prayers  for  the  church,  were  al- 
ways part  of  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  of  these 
dedications.  And  till  a  solemn  day  was  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  these,  it  was  not  according 
to  rule  for  any  one  to  use  a  new-built  church  as  a 
place  of  worship,  unless  a  great  necessity  compelled 
him  to  it.  Which  is  evident  from  the  apology  that 
Athanasius  makes  for  himself  to  Constantius,  for 
using  the  great  chureh  of  Alexandria  on  the  Easter 
festival,  before  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  the 
emperor  its  founder.  He  says,*'  the  multitude  was 
so  great,  that  the  lesser  churches  would  not  con- 
tiiin  them  without  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  there- 
fore they  importuned  the  bishop  that  they  might 
assemble  in  the  great  church,  otherwise  threaten- 
ing that  they  would  meet  in  the  open  fields :  upon 
which  he  consented  to  have  prayers  in  this  church ; 
but  this  did  not  go  for  its  dedication ;  for  he  tells 
the  emperor,  they  still  expected  a  day,  when  he 


*  Euteb.  lib.  4.  de  Vit.  Const,  c.  43.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  28. 
Soxomen.  lib.  2.  c  26.    Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  31. 

*  Socmt  lib.  2.  c.  a  '  Euseb  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

*  Gaudent.  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicat.  Basilicae.  Ambrof. 
Serm.  89.  *  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  3. 

<•  Euseb.  de.  Vit  Constant,  lib.  4.  c.  45. 

>*  Ambros.  Exhort,  ad  Virf^ines,  in  fine.  Te  nunc,  Do- 
inine,  precor,  \tt  supra  banc  domum  tuam,  supra  hnc  altaria 
qusB  hodie  dedicantur,  supra  hoe  lapides  spirituales,  quibus 
sensibile  tibi  in  singulis  templum  sacratur,  quotidianus  pr»- 
sul  intendas,  orationesque  servo  rum  tuorum,  qua  in  hoc 


loco  fiinduntur,  Divina  tua  suscipias  misericordia.  Fiat  tibi 
in  odorem  sanctificationis  omne  sacrificium,  quod  in  hoc 
templo  fide  integra,  pia  sedulitate  offerlur.  Et  cum  ad  il- 
1am  respicis  hostiam  salutarem,  per  quam  peccatum  mundi 
htgus  aboletur,  respicias  etiam  ad  has  pise  hostias  castitatis, 
et  diuturno  eas  tuearis  auxilio,  ut  fiant  tibi  in  odorem  sua- 
vitatis  hostise  acceptabiles,  Christo  Domino  placentes,  et  in- 
tegrum spiritum  eorum,  aninuim  et  corpus,  sine  querela) 
loco  usque  in  diem  Domini  Jesu  Christi  Filii  tui  senrare 
digneris.  Amen, 
tt  Atban.  ApoL  1.  ad  ConiUnt.  i.  1.  p.  682  et  684. 
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himself  should  give  the  orders  for  its  enccmta,  or 
feast  of  dedication,  and  then  solemnly  give  his 
thanks  to  God  for  the  finishing  of  it,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  Alexander,  when 
the  church  of  Theonas  was  building,  and  as  he 
had  seen  it  done  at  Triers,  and  Aquileia,  and  other 
places,  where  churches  were  sometimes  used  for 
prayer  upon  such  urgent  and  pressing  necessities 
before  they  were  finished ;  but  the  using  them  for 
Divine  service  upon  such  occasions  was  not  their 
dedication ;  but  that  always  came  after,  and  was  a 
proper  and  solemn  eucharistical  service,  or  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  ihe  accomplishment  of  the  holy 
structure.  So  that  this  evidently  makes  out  the 
observation  that  has  been  made  out  of  Eusebius 
before.  That  the  common  prayers  of  the  church 
were  not  looked  upon  as  a  formal  dedication,  with- 
out special  paneg3rrical  orations,  and  forms  of  adorar 
tion  and  praise  more  peculiar  to  that  occasion. 
And  this  also  confutes  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
think  the  setting  up  the  sign  of  a  cross,  or  placing 
a  communion  table  in  a.  church,  was  its  dedication. 
For  these  things  might  be  done  without  any  dedica- 
tion. Which  appears  not  only  firom  this  discourse 
of  Athanasius,  but  from  a  case  related  in  Sjniesius, 
where  some  pretended  that  a  certain  place  was  conse- 
crated into  a  church,  because  it  had  been  used  for 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  a  time 
of  hostile  invasion ;  against  which  Synesius  positive- 
ly determines,"  that  such  a  use  in  time  of  necessity 
was  no  consecration ;  for  otherwise  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  private  houses  would  be  churches. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
The  bithop  ia      already  said,  that  these  consecrations 

■▼nydioccM  thear-         ,        •' 

gjjn'  "jj2J»jjf  bemg  generally  performed  m  a  synod 


of  bishops,  the  bishops  were  the  min- 
isters always  employed  in  this  service.  But  it 
might  happen  that  none  but  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  could  be  there,  and  then  it  was  his  business 
I)eculiarly  to  perform  the  office  of  consecration, 
which,  by  some  ancient  canons,  is  so  specially  re- 
served to  the  office  of  bishops,  that  presbyters  are 
not  allowed  to  perform  it  The  first  council  of 
Bracara,  anno  563,  makes  it  deprivation**  for  any 
presbyter  to  consecrate  an  altar  or  a  church,  and 


says  the  canons  of  old  forbade  it  likewise, 
our  British  councils  collected  by  Sir  Heniy  Spd- 
man,  there  is  one  under  St  Patiick,  anno  450;  |s 
where  we  have  a  canon  to  this  very  purpose,  Tint 
a  presbyter,^  though  he  builds  a  church,  shall  mi 
offer  the  oblation  in  it,  before  he  brings  his  bishop 
to  consecrate  it,  because  this  was  regular  and  de>(>^ 
cent  And  ancient  history  aflbrds  no  approved  ex* 
amples  to  the  contrary. 

This  will  receive  a  little  further  ^^^^^ 
confirmation  from  our  observing  two  b«2?<^MtS^i! 
or  three  other  things,  which  have  a  **^'**^'^ 
near  relation  to  this  matter.  As,  first,  that  no 
church  regularly  could  be  builded  without  the 
licence  or  consent  of  the  bishq[>  in  whose  diocese  it 
was  erected.  This  is  expressly  provided  in  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  whidi 
subjects  both  monasteries  and  churches  so  to  the 
bishqp's  care,  that  neither  of  them  might"  be 
founded  without  his  consent  and  approbation. 

And  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  no  smitL 
church  was  to  be  begun,  before  the  hJ!nL2^iIi?f2 
bishop  had  first  made  a  solemn  prayer,  ^^  SST  »  w 
and  fixed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  **  ^**"**' 
place  where  a  new  church  was  to  be  erected.  Whick 
we  have  over  and  over  again  repeated  in  that  eia- 
peror's  Novels,  both  with  relation  to  monasterifli 
and  churches.''  And  Gothofred,  not  without  les- 
son, thinks  the  same  custom  was  observed  in  expi- 
ating the  temples  of  the  heathen,  when  they  weie 
to  be  consecrated  into  Christian  churches.  For  is 
he  understands  that  law"  of  Theodosiua,  whidi 
orders  the  temples  to  be  expiated  by  placing  ia 
them  the  sign  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  is,  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  whereas  some  monks,  and 
other  orders  of  men,  would  sometimes  presume  to 
set  up  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  public  bmldings,  and 
other  places  erected  for  the  divertisement  of  the 
people ;  which  was,  in  effect,  a  pretending  to  make 
them  churches  without  the  bishop's  leave ;  therefore 
the  emperor  Leo  made  a  decree,**  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  should  be  done  by  usurpation  for  the  futme, 
but  whether  it  was  to  erect  a  cross,  or  bring  the 
relics  of  a  martyr  into  any  place,  both  these  should 
be  done  by  the  direction  of  the  bishops,  and  not 


"  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  238.  Euj^aadai  TdvayKoia^  roiro 
Tou  Toirop  oh  KaQupoi,  &c. 

**  Cone.  Bracar.  I.  c.  37.  Si  quit  presbyter  poit  hoc  in- 
terdictum  ausus  ^erit  chrisma  benedicere,  aat  ecclesiam 
•ut  altarium  consecrare,  a  fuo  officio  deponatur.  Nam  et 
antiqui  canones  hoc  vetuerant. 

*■  Gone.  Hibernicum,  Gone.  t.  1.  p.  1480.  can.  23.  Si 
quis  presbyterorum  ecclesiam  sdificaverit,  non  offerat  ante- 
quam  addueat  tuum  pontificem,  ut  eam  consecret,  quia  tic 
decet 

**  Gone.  Chalced.  can.  4  'Edo^e  fiti^iva  filv  fvitiafioO 
ouco^fitivj  fii^ii  w»itrr£v  /uov«<rrf(piov,  ft  tineriipiov  oIkov, 
irapA  yvnfxrit  tou  t^«  iroKitoi  itritrKOTTov. 

"  Juttin.  NoveL  131.  c.  7.  Si  quis  voluerit  iabricare  vene- 


rabile  oratortum  autmonasterium,  prttcipimus  non  aliterio- 
choandam  fabricam,  nisi  locorum  episcopus  orationem  ibi 
fecerit  et  venerabilem  fixerit  crucem.  Vid.  NoveL  67.  c.  1. 
Novel.  5.  e.  1. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  1.  Tit  de  Paganis,  Leg.  25.  Cos- 
locatione  venerandas  Christianse  religionis  ngni  expiari 
prsecipimus. 

<*  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  2G.  Decerai- 
mus,  ut  posthac  neque  monachi,  neque  quicunque  alii  in 
aedes  publicas,  vel  in  qusecunque  Inca  populi  voluptatibuf 
fabricata,  venerabilem  crucem  et  sanctonim  martjrrum  reli- 
quias  illicite  inferre  conentur,  vel  occupare  audeant  ea,  que 
vel  ad  publicas  causas,  vel  ad  populi  oblectamenta,  constructs 
sunt,  &c. 
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otherwise.  And  hence  it  is  probably  conjectured, 
both  by  Suicerus  and  Menrsius,  that  a  bishop's  dio- 
cese is  sometimes  called  ?avpoir^iov,  that  is,  the  dis- 
trict wherein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within 
his  own  bounds  for  the  building  of  churches.  So 
the  word  will  signify  both  the  act  of  making  a  cross, 
and  the  limits  wherein  he  had  power  to  make  it. 

g^^  J  For  it  is  to  be  observed  further,  that 

»?,ii^u*S-hta  though  bishops  had  the  power  of  con- 
S??**:i:iSy^'  secrating  churches,  yet  that  was  li- 
^uknd  it  mited  to  their  own  diocese,  and  they 

might  not  exceed  their  own  bounds,  unless  called  to 
assist  another,  or  to  minister  in  the  vacancy  of  an- 
other bishopric.  Which  is  so  strictly  insisted  on  by 
I  the  council  of  Orange,  that  it  forbids  a  bishop,  who 
[  builds  a  church  himself  at  his  own  expence,  in 
another  man's  diocese,  to  assume  to  himself  the 
consecration"  of  it,  but  to  leave  that  to  the  bishop 
in  whose  territory  the  church  is  erected.  The  third 
council"  of  Orleans  and  others  have  decrees  of  the 
Uke  nature.  But  in  case  a  church  was  built  in  a 
vacant  diocese,  then  any  neighbouring  bishop  might 
be  called  to  consecrate  it,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
was  called  to  consecrate  the  church  of  Ruteni,  or 
Rhodez,  in  France,  though  he  was  bishop  of  another 
diocese:  but  ihe  reason"  was,  as  Savaro  rightly 
observes,  because  Rhodez  at  that  time  had  no 
bishop  of  its  own  to  officiate  in  the  consecration. 
Now,  all  these  things  show,  that  the  bishop  in  every 
diocese  was  the  proper  minister  of  this  service ;  for 
he  was  to  be  consulted  before  the  work  was  begun, 
he  was  to  come  also  and  pray  at  the  place  before 
the  foundation  was  laid,  and  when  the  building  was 
finished,  he  was  to  be  called  to  consecrate  it,  or  else 
some  other  bishop  in  his  stead.  But  if  pre8b3rters 
could  regularly  have  done  it,  there  had  been  no 
need  to  have  sent  for  a  bishop  out  of  another  diocese 
to  perform  it  But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked.  What 
if  a  presbyter  did  take  upon  him  to  do  the  thing,  did 
his  act  stand  good,  or  did  the  bishop  proceed  to  a 
new  consecration  ?  To  which  I  answer,  this  being 
a  thing  reserved  to  bishops  only  by  ecclesiastical 
law  and  custom,  (for  the  Scripture  has  nothing 
about  it,)  we  do  not  find  any  new  consecrations 
practised  in  such  cases ;  but  because  it  was  a  schis- 
matical  act  in  a  presbyter  so  to  go  against  rule  and 
canon  in  contempt  of  his  bishop,  therefore  he  was  to 
be  punished"  with  deposition  or  degradation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  forecited  canon  of  the  council  of 
Bracara.  And  even  a  bishop  that  pretended  to 
consecrate  a  church  in  another  man's  diocese,  was 
for  his  offence  to  be  suspended  a  year  from  his 


office"  as  a  transgressor  of  the  canons,  in  the  French 
churches. 

Some  pretend,  that  a  bishop  in  his         ^^^^ 
own  diocese  could  not,  according  to  ihS^°*frS?S«*bJ 
ancient  canons,  consecrate  a  church  uSi^to^SISl^ 
without  the  bishop  of  Rome's  licence  *** 

to  authorize  him  to  do  it  This  is  one  of  Gratian't 
doctrines  to  magnify  the  pope's  power"  in  the  cancm 
law.  Which  the  new  Roman  correctors  are  so  far 
from  altering  or  censuring,  that  they  bring  Socrates 
in  as  a  further  evidence  to  vouch  for  it  Socrates 
indeed,  speaking  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  which 
Constantius  smnmoned  under  pretence  of  dedicating 
his  new  church  there,  (though  the  true  design  was 
to  have  Athanasius  condemned  in  a  general  council,) 
excepts  against  it  upon  this  ground,  because  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  there,  whose  consent  was 
necessary,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  to  make  laws 
or  rules  for  the  church."  Which  was  a  privilege 
equally  belonging  to  all  patriarchs,  that  no  general 
council  should  be  held,  nor  general  rules  made  for 
the  whole  church,  without  their  presence  and  ad- 
vice first  taken  in  such  public  deliberations.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consecration  of 
churches  in  every  private  bishop's  diocese,  of  which 
there  is  no  instance  in  all  ancient  history,  of  any 
bishop's  being  obliged  to  send  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
for  his  licence  to  consecrate  a  church  within  his 
own  diocese.  But  that  which  seems  to  have  im- 
posed upon  these  censors,  was  their  misunderstand- 
ing those  Greek  words,  Kavovi^tiv  r^  iccX^^iact 
which  does  not  signify  dedicating  of  churches, 
(though  Musculus  so  translates  it,  and  Hospinian 
follows  him  in  the  same  error,)  but  the  church's 
making  laws  or  canons  for  her  own  government : 
in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  allowed  to  have 
a  patriarchal  privilege,  but  not  in  the  consecration 
of  churches,  though  that  now  be  insisted  on  by 
some,  who  would  have  every  thing  flow  from  the 
immense  plenitude  of  power  in  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

Next  to  the  minister  consecrating,  ^^^  ^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  ^JSkSSd^to'^GSI 
the  object,  to  whom  churches  were  fh?a^°',Sn5£5 
dedicated;  which  anciently  was  solely  tSS^^HSitt  a 
to  God  and  his  service.  Of  which 
custom  St  Austin  is  a  most  irrefragable  witness, 
who,  disputing  with  Maximinus,  the  Arian  bishop, 
uses  this  argument  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  That  he  must  be  God,  because  temples 
were  builded  and  dedicated  to  him,  which  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  do  to  any  creature.    If,  says  he,  we 


*  Cone.  Arautican.  can.  10.  Si  quis  episcoponun  in  aliensB 

civitatifl  tcrritorio  ecclesiam  aedificare  didpoait permiasa 

licentia  sedificandi,  non  preesumat  dedicationem,  qua  iUi 
omnimodo  reservatur,  in  cujus  territorio  ecclesia  assurgit 

*>  Cone.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  15. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  4.  £p.  15.  et  Savaro  in  locum. 


"  Cone.  Bracai*.  I.  c.  37.         ••  Cone.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  15. 

*  Gratian.  de  Consecrat  Dist  1.  c.  6  et  27.  Edit.  Roinn 
Jussu  Gregor.  13. 1582. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Kavovo*  l«CK\t)o-iaarriKou  frcXei^ov- 
To«,  fiii  diiv  irapi  yvwfxijv  rov  iirtoncoirov  t^«  *P(0/ai}« 
KoyovLl^tiv  rdc  <KicXf|<r£at. 
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should  make  a  temple  of  wood  and  stone  to  any 
holy  angel,  though  never  so  excellent,  should  we 
not  be  anathematized  by  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the 
church  of  God,  for  exhibiting  to  the  creature  that 
service  which  is  only  due  to  the  Creator  P  Since, 
therefore,  we  should  be  sacrilegious  in  building  a 
temple  to  any  creatiu^,**  how  can  he  be  otherwise 
than  the  true  God^  to  whom  we  not  only  build  tem- 
ples, but  are  ourselves  his  temples?  In  another 
place,  he  rejects  with  scorn  the  false  imputation  of 
Faustus  the  Manichee,  who  charged  the  catholics 
with  erecting  temples  to  their  martyrs,  and  oflfering 
sacrifice  and  other  acts  of  worship  to  them  therein. 
To  this  he  replies.  That  they  never  offered  sacrifice 
to  any  martyr,  but  only  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs, 
though  they  erected  altars  in  the  memorials  of  the 
martyrs."  For  what  bishop,  when  he  stands  by  the 
altar  in  any  place  where  the  holy  bodies  lie,  ever 
says.  We  offer  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian? 
But  what  is  offered,  is  offered  unto  God,  (who  crowns 
the  martyrs,)  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  who 
are  crowned  by  him.  He  often  repeats  it  in  other 
places,"  that  they  did  not  so  honour  their  martyrs, 
by  erecting  temples  or  altars  to  them,  but  only  unto 
God.  The  same  place,  indeed,  was  often  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial  of  a  mart]^^,  and  a  temple  of  God, 
because  churches  were  conmionly  built  over  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  the  places  where 
they  suffered,  or  else  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were 
translated  into  them :  and  hence  they  were  called 
by  the  martyrs'  name,  because  they  were  memorials 
of  them.  The  church  and  the  altar  that  was  built 
at  Carthage,  in  the  place  where  St  Cyprian  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  was,  upon  that  account,  called 
Mensa  Cypriani,  Cyprian's  Altar,  not  because  it  was 
built  or  dedicated  to  him  or  his  worship,  (for  St 
Austin  says"  it  was  erected  only  to  God  and  his 
service,)  but  because  it  was  a  memorial  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, being  built  in  the  place  where  Cyprian 
himself  was  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  God. 


And  from  hence  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  naming  a  church  by  the  name 
of  a  saint  or  martyr  was  far  from 
dedicating  it  to  that  saint  or  mart3rr, 
though  it  served  for  a  memorial  of  him  amcmg 
the  living,  and  so  far  was  an  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, though  dedicated  only  to  God  and  his  ser- 
vice. And  this  is  further  evident  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  churches  were  sometimes  named 
from  their  founders,  who  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  dedicate  churches  to  themselves.  Thus  Sir- 
mond'^  has  observed  three  churches  in  Carthage  to 
be  so  denominated  from  their  founders,  BasSiea 
Fatutif  Fhrentiif  and  LeontU,  And  Sozomen"*  tells 
us,  that  the  temple  of  Serapis,  when  it  was  tamed 
into  a  church,  was  called  by  the  name  of  ArcadiuL 
As  some  in  Rome  and  Antioch  bare  the  name  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian.  Sometimes  they  had 
their  name  frxim  a  particular  circumstance  of  time, 
or  place,  or  other  accident  in  the  building  of  them. 
The  church  of  Jerusalem  was  called  Anastaais  and 
Crux,  not  because  it  was  dedicated  to  any  St  Anas- 
tasis  or  cross,  but  because  it  was  by  Constantine 
built  in  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  as  Valesius"  and  others  have  rightly 
observed.  So  the  church  of  Anastasia  at  Constan- 
tinople was  so  termed,  not  from  any  saint  of  the 
same  name,  but  because  it  was  the  church  where 
Gregory  Nazianzen  by  his  preaching  gave  a  sort  of 
new  life  or  resurrection  to  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  after  it  had  been  long  oppressed  by  the 
Arian  faction,  as  he  himself**  accounts  for  the  rea- 
son of  the  name  in  several  places  of  his  writings. 
And  upon  the  like  ground  one  of  the  churches  of 
Carthage  was  called  BasUica  RtstUuta,  from  its  be- 
ing rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  One  of 
the  churches  of  Alexandria  was  commonly  called 
Casareum^  which  Valesius"  thinks  was  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  the  place  before  had  been 
called  Csesareum,  or  the  temple  of  the  Ceesars.  As  a 


"  Aug.  cont.  Maximin.  lib.  1.  t.  6.  p.  288.  Nonne  si 
templum  alicui  saocto  angelo  excellentissimo  de  ligois  et 
lapidibuB  faceremus,  anathematizaremur  a  veritate  Chriiti 
et  ab  ecclesia  Dei,  quoniam  creatura  exhiberemiu  earn  ter- 
vitutem,  quae  uni  tantum  deberetur  Deo  ?  Si  ergo  tacrilegi 
ettemus  &ciendo  templum  cuicunque  creaturae,  quomodo 
non  est  Deus  verus,  cui  non  templum  facimus,  sed  nos  ipsi 
templum  sumus  ? 

"  Aug.  coot.  Faust,  lib.  20.  c.  21.  Nulli  martyrum,  sed 
ipsi  Deo  martyrum  sacrificamus,  quamvis  in  memoriis  mar> 
tyrum  constituamus  altaria.  Quis  enim  antistitum  in  locis 
sanctorum  corponim  assisteus  altari,  aliquando  dixit,  Offeri- 
mus  tibi  Petre,  aut  Paule,  aut  Cypriane ;  sed  quod  offertur* 
offertur  Deo,  qui  martyres  coronavit,  apud  memorias  eorum 
quos  coronavit 

*  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  c.  55.  Honoramus  eos  charitate, 
non  servitute.  Nee  eis  templa  construimus.  Nolunt  enim 
sic  se  honorari  a  nobis,  &c.  It.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  10. 
Illi  (ethnici)  talibus  diis  suis  et  templa  aedificaverunt,  et 
statuenint  aras,  et  sacerdotes  instituerunt,  et  sacrificia  fece- 


nmt.  Noe  autem  martyribus  nostris  non  templa  ticut  diii, 
sed  memorias  sicut  hominibus  mortuis  fabricamus :  nee  ibt 
erigimus  altaria,  in  quibus  sacrificemus  martyribus,  sed  uni 
Deo  et  martyrum  et  nostro. 

*>  Aug.  Ser.  63.  de  Diversis,  1. 10.  p.  592.  Ut  mensa  ilia 
quae  Dei  est,  etiam  Cyprian  i  vocetur,  haec  causa  est :  quia 
ut  ilia  modo  cingitur  ab  obsequentibus,  ibi  Cyprianus  cinge- 
batur  a  persequentibus,  &c.  Item.  Mensa  Deo  construcu 
est,  tamen  mensa  dicitur  Gyp  riani— quia  ibi  est  immolatus, 
et  quia  ipsa  immolatione  sua  paravit  banc  mensam,  non  in 
qua  pascat  sive  pascatur,  sed  in  qua  sacrificium  Deo^  cui  et 
ipse  oblatus  est,  offeratur. 

"  Sirmond.  Not  in  Aug.  Serm.  37.  a  se  Edit  t  10.  p.  75a 

•*  Soiom.  lib.  7.  c.  15. 

"  Vid.  Vales.  Epist.  de  Anastas.  ad  Calcem  Euaebii. 

M  Naa.  Orat  32.  ad  150  Episcopos,  t  1.  p.  527.  It 
Carm.  9.  de  Somnio  Anastasiae,  t.  2.  p.  78. 

^  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  15.  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  18. 

»  Vales.  Not.  in  Evagr.  lib.  2.  c.  a 
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diuTch  of  Antioch  was  caUed  Palaat  because  built 
m  that  part  of  the  city  which  they  termed  iraXatdv, 
ft  the  old  city.  So  St  Peter's  at  Rome  was  an- 
denily  called  TriumphaUst  because  it  stood  in  Via 
IHunqthaU,  or  the  triumphal  way  leading  to  the 
eapitoL  And  we  are  assured  from  St  Jerom,"  that 
•the  Lateran  church  had  its  name  from  Lateranus 
the  heathen,  who  was  slain  by  Nero,  because  it 
had  formerly  been  that  nobleman's  palace  in  Rome. 
A  thousand  observations  of  the  like  nature  might 
be  made;  but  these  few  are  sufficient  to  show, 
ttiat  there  were  different  reasons  for  giving  names 
to  churches;  and  that  it  was  no  argument  of 
ehnrches  being  dedicated  to  saints,  because  they 
bare  the  names  of  saints ;  it  being  otherwise  ap- 
parent, that  they  were  consecrated  only  to  God, 
and  not  to  any  creature. 

What  has  been  observed  of  churches 
is  equally  true  of  altars,  that  they 
were  always  dedicated  to  God  alone, 
and  not  to  any  other  being  whatever, 
even  after  they  began  to  have  a  par- 
ticular consecration  with  some  new  ceremonies  dis- 
tinct from  churches :  which  seems  to  have  begun 
lint  of  all  in  the  sixth  century.  For  the  council  of 
Agde,  anno  506,  is  the  first  public  record  that  we 
neet  with,  giving  any  accoimt  of  a  distinct  con- 
Mcration  of  altars :  and  there  we  find  the  new 
ceremony  of  chrism"  added  to  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction. And  not  long  after  we  find  a  like  decree 
in  the  council  of  Epone,  anno  5i7f  That  no  altars 
but  such  as  were  made  of  stone,  should  be  con- 
secrated with"  the  infusion  of  chrism  upon  theuL 
Which  implies,  that  at  least  some  altars,  if  not 
all,  had  then  the  ceremony  of  chrism  in  their  con- 
secration. But  as  this  ceremony  was  new,  so  was 
the  consecration  of  altars,  as  distinct  from  churches, 
a  new  thing  also;  and  much  more  the  consecra- 
tion of  communion  cloths,  and  cups,  and  images, 
and  crosses,  and  paschal  tapers,  and  holy  water, 
and  beads,  and  bells,  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
a  particular  account  in  Hospinian,^  with  all  the 
new  rites  of  consecrating  churches  in  the  Romish 
ritdals,  which  it  is  none  of  my  business  here  fur- 
ther to  pursue. 

Concerning  the  ancient  consecra- 
tions we  have  further  to  observe,  that 


s«t.it. 

Ko  chareh  to  1 


by  the  laws  of  Justinian  no  man  was  b«fon  it  »m  «■- 
to  begin  to  build  a  church,  before  he  *******" 
had  given  security  to  the  bishop  of  a  maintenance 
for  the  ministry**  and  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  whatever  was  otherwise  necessary  to  uphold 
Divine  service  in  it  And  by  a  rule  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  councils,**  a  bishop  was  not  to  consecrate 
a  church,  before  the  donation  of  its  maintenance 
was  delivered  to  him  in  writing  confirmed  by  law. 
Which  were  necessary  rules  to  preserve  churches 
from  falling  to  ruin,  and  their  ministry  and  service 
from  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  beyond  this  suitable  provision  ^^^  ^^ 
and  settlement  for  the  service  of  the  ieT2idn2?  thu^ 
church,  the  bishop  was  not  to  exact  *»«»»*«^»- 
or  demand  any  thing  further  of  the  founder ;  but  it 
being  part  of  his  ordinary  office  to  consecrate 
churches,  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  without  requiring 
any  reward  for  his  service;  unless  the  founder 
thought  fit  to  make  him  any  voluntary  oblation,  in 
which  case  he  was  at  liberty  to  receive  it  So  it  is 
determined  in  the  foresaid  Spanish  council  of  Bra- 
cara,**  and  for  the  French  churches  in  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,**  and  others  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great 

As  to  the  time  of  consecration,  they  f,^^  „^ 
did  not  anciently  confine  themselves  tJ^STiS^SmZ 
to  perform  it  only  upon  Sundays,  but  "''^  •^j^j- 
all  days  were  at  first  indifferent  both  for  this  and 
the  ordinations  of  the  clergy  likewise.  Which  is 
an  observation  frequently  made  by  the  learned  Pagi** 
in  his  critical  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  the  an- 
cient church.  Particularly  he  observes,  that  Con- 
stantine's  famous  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem in  a  full  synod  of  bishops,  anno  335,  must 
needs  have  been  upon  a  Saturday :  for  all  writers 
agree,  that  it  was  upon  the  ides  of  September,  that 
is,  upon  the  13th  day  of  September,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  rules  and  method  of  the  cycle,  must 
fall  upon  a  Saturday  that  year.  Whence  Pagi 
rightly  concludes,  that  the  custom  had  not  yet  pre- 
vailed, which  confined  consecration  of  churches  to 
the  Lord's  day. 

I  have  nodiing  further  to  remark         g„yt.i4. 
upon  this  head,  save  only  that  the  day  Jl^^S^^SH 
of  consecration  was  in  many  churches  unh^ffS^^Ui^ 
solemnly  kept  and  observed  among 


"  Hi«ron.  Ep.  dO.  Epitaph.  Fabiolae.  Ut  ante  diem 
paach«  in  basilica  quondam  Laterani,  qui  ^sariano  trun- 
catut  est  gladio,  staret  in  ordine  poenitentium.  Speaking 
of  Fabiola  doing  penance  there. 

**  Cone.  Agathen.  can.  14.  Altaria  placuit  non  solum  unc- 
tione  chrismatis,  sed  etiam  sacerdotali  benedictione  sacrari. 

*  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  26.  Altaria  nisi  lapidea  infusione 
chrismatis  non  sacrentur. 

«•  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  4.  c.  2,  &c. 

**  Justin.  Novel  67.  c.  2.  Non  aliter  quempiam  eccle> 
siam  de  novo  exaedificare,  priusquam  loquatur  ad  Deo  ama- 
bilem  episcopum,  et  definiat  mensuram  quam  deputat  ad 


luminaria,  et  ad  sacrum  ministerium,  et  ad  domus  custo- 
diam,  et  ad  alimenta  ministrantium,  &c. 

^  Cone.  Bracarens.  3.  c.  5.  Unusquisque  episcoporum 
meminerit,  ut  non  prius  dedicet  ecclesiam,  nisi  antea  dotem 
basilicse  et  obsequium  ipsius  per  donationem  chartulse  con- 
firmatum  accipiat.    Vid.  Cone.  Tolet.  3.  c.  15. 

^  Cone.  Bracar.  3.  c.  5.  Quoties  ab  aliquo  fidelium  ad 
consecrandas  ecclesias  episcopi  invitantur,  non  quasi  ex 
debito  munus  aliquod  a  fundatore  requirant;  sed  si  ipse 
quidem  aliquid  ex  suo  voto  obtulerit,  non  respuatur. 

**  Cone.  Cabillon.  2.  c.  16. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  335.  n.  4. 
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their  anniversary  festivals.  For  Sozomen  gives  us 
this  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem,^ that  in  the  memory  of  it  they  held  a  year- 
ly festival,  which  lasted  for  eight  days  together, 
during  which  time  both  they  of  the  church,  and  all 
strangers,  which  flocked  thither  in  abundance,  held 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  and  met  together  for  Divine 
service.  To  this  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have 
added  a  new  custom  here  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  the  annual  feast  of  the  dedication  the  peo- 
ple might  build  themselves  booths  round  about  the 
church,  and  there  feast  and  entertain  themselves 
with  eating  and  drinking,  in  lieu  of  their  ancient 
sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens:  whi<^  is  re- 
lated by  Bede,**  out  of  Gregory's  letters  to  Austin, 
and  Mellitus,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  And 
from  this  custom,  it  is  more  than  probable,  came 
our  wakes,  which  are  still  observed  in  some  places, 
as  the  remains  of  those  feasts  of  dedication  of  par- 
ticular churches. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THB  RESPECT  AND  REVERENCE  WHICH   THE   PRI- 
MITIVE CHRISTIANS  PAID  TO  THEIR  CHURCHES. 

Next  to  their  adorning  and  conse- 
rtr    cration  of  churches,  it  will  be  proper 

put  to  *aj  profane  . 

u..  bBt  only  Mcrtd  to  cxamine  what  respect  and  rever- 
ence  they  paid  to  consecrated  places, 
after  they  were  once  set  apart  for  Divine  service. 
They  then  used  them  only  as  the  houses  of  God, 
for  acts  of  devotion  and  religion,  and  did  not  allow 
of  any  thing  to  be  done  there,  that  had  not  some 
tendency  towards  piety,  or  immediate  relation  to  it 
They  might  be  used  for  rehgious  assemblies,  for  the 
elections  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  for  the  sitting 
of  councils,  for  catechetic  schools,  for  conferences 
and  collations  about  reUgion ;  but  not  be  put  to  the 
use  of  common  houses,  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  lodge  in. 
And  therefore,  though  the  law  allowed  men  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  yet  it  did  not  allow  them  to  have  their  meat 
and  lodging  there.  When  some  abused  the  eatechu^' 
nienia,  (which  I  have  showed  before  to  be  places 
within  the  church  for  men  and  women  to  hear  Di- 


vine service  in,)  and  turned  them  into  rooms  to  lodge 
in,  the  emperor  Leo  made  a  decree,  that  all  ioeii 
should  be  expelled  from  their  habitations  in  ^ 
church.  The  case  was  diflR^rent  when  men  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  church  in  watching  and  prayer; 
as  they  did  frequently  both  in  their  public  and  pn- 
vate  vigils ;  such  pemoctations  in  the  church  mn  \ 
allowed,  because  they  were  but  necessary  drcma- 
stances  of  Divine  service :  only  women  were  forbid- 
den by  the  council  of  Eliberis*  to  keep  private 
vigils  in  the  church,  because  many  times,  wada  pre- 
tence of  prayer,  secret  wickedness  was  committed 
And  for  the  like  reason  their  apt^HB,  or  feasts  d 
charity,  which  were  originally  an  apostolical  prae- 
dce,  and  kept  in  the  church,  were  afterwards  pro- 
hibited, or  at  least  discouraged,  for  the  excess  and 
consequent  profaneness  that  attended  them.  Tht 
council  of  Laodicea*  peremptorily  forbids  then 
under  that  name  of  charity  feasts,  and  commaadi 
that  no  one  should  eat,  or  prepare  beds  or  tablet 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  house  of  God.  And  the 
third  council  of  Carthage  forbids  all  feasting  in  the 
church*  in  general  to  the  clergy,  except  in  etse  d 
necessity,  when  they  were  upon  a  journey,  and  eadi 
not  otherwise  be  entertained ;  and  orders,  that  the 
custom  should  be  discountenanced  as  moch  as  pst- 
sible  also  in  the  laity :  for  though  they  were  fynA 
to  tolerate  it  for  some  time,  yet  they  did  not  nppnm 
of  it,  as  St  Austin  tells  Faustus*  the  Manichee,lNit 
endeavoured  to  correct  both  the  excess  that  maor 
ran  into  upon  such  occasions,  and  the  very  cmtoB 
itself  of  feasting  in  the  church,  or  at  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  because  two  errors  crept  into  the  ehmdi 
by  that  means,  intolerable  excess,  and  a  heatheni^ 
superstition  therewith :  for  men  began,  as  he*  con- 
plains,  in  these  riots  to  worship  pictures  and  tonh- 
stones,  and  reckoned  their  feasts  a  sort  of  saerifiee 
to  the  dead,  placing  even  their  voracities  and  drunk- 
enness to  the  account  of  religion ;  so  that  it  TO 
high  time  to  lay  aside  all  manner  of  banqnetings  ii 
the  church,  that  the  house  of  Grod  might  not  h 
profaned  with  such  excesses  of  riot  as  were  not  ti 
be  endured  in  private  houses.  And  this  was  thei 
general  rule  in  all  cases,  to  lay  aside  all  custom 
that  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  innoeeit 
and  useful  in  their  original,  rather  than  suffer  dK 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  them  to  end  in  the  pio- 
fanation  of  churches. 


«•  Soxom.  lib.  2.  c.  26.  «  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  1.  c  30. 

'  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  t35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne  foBminae  in 
coemeterio  pervigilent,  eo  quod  saepe  sub  obtentu  religionii 
scelera  latenter  committant. 

'  Cone.  Laodie.  e.  28.  *'Ori  ob  iii  ly  toXt  KvpiaKois  ^ 
iv  Tali  lKKkfi(riat9f  Ti«  \cyo/u/va«  (iya<rac  irotetv,  Kal  lu 
TI0  olxm  rrov  Ocou  la^Utv  Kal  AKOvfiiTa  Kpwvvvuv. 

'  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  30.  Ut  nulli  episcopi  vel  clerici  in  ee> 
clesia  conviventur,  nisi  forte  transeuntes  hospitionim  neces- 
sitate illie  reficiantur.  Populi  etiam,  quantum  fieri  potest,  ab 
hiyusmodi  conviviis  prohibeantur.  Vid.  Cod.  Afric.  can.  42. 


*  Aug.  cont.  Faust,  lib.  20.  c.  21.  Qui  ae  in  memoftf 
martyrum  inebriant,  quomodo  a  nobis  approbari  possast, 
cum  eos,  etiam  si  in  domibus  suis  id  faciant,  saoa  doctrint 
condemnet  ?  Sed  aliud  est  quod  docemua,  aliad  quod  sostioe- 
mus :  aliud  quod  praecipere  jubemur,  aliud  qaod  emead&rt 
praecipimur,  et  donee  emendemus,  tolerare  compellimur. 

*  Au{^.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c  34.  Novi  naultos  esse 
sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratores :  novi  multot  e»e, 
qui  luxuriosissime  super  mortuos  bibant,  et  epulms  cadsTcn- 
bus  exhibentes,  super  sepultos  seipsos  aepeliant,  et  Tond* 
tates  ebrietatesque  suas  deputent  religioni. 
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g^^  ^  The  like  reverence  and  respect  wm 

''*•  *ttSTt*uS«  *lw>  showed  to  every  sacred  vessel  and 
'Sr^*^  utensil  belonging  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  and  Divine 
service :  they  might  not  be  employed  to  any  other 
fuse,  but  only  what  was  sacred,  and  answerable  to 
ttte  designation  and  appointment  of  them.  Upon 
tins  account,  they  were  kept  in  the  seeuophtflacium 
of  the  church,  and  never  removed  thence,  but  when 
:  ttie  service  of  the  altar  required  them.  This  cus- 
:  tom  was  so  nicely  observed,  that  when  Athanasius 
I  was  accused  for  breaking  the  mystical  cup,  he  clears 
i  himself  of  the  accusation  by  saying.  That  in  the 
place  where  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  broken  it, 
there  was  neither  church  nor  minister,*  nor  was  it 
the  time  of  celebrating  the  eucharist:  therefore, 
since  the  cup  was  never  in  the  custody  of  any  but 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  nor  ever  used  but  in 
the  church  in  time  of  Divine  service,  he  could  not 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  against  him,  seeing  there 
were  none  but  private  men,  in  whose  keeping  the 
enp  could  not  be  in  that  place.  The  vessels  were 
usually  kept  by  the  deacon;  and  the  subdeacons 
«ad  other  inferior  orders  are  by  the  councils  of  La- 
odicea'  and  Agde*  forbidden  to  touch  them.  There 
was  but  one  case  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  put  these 
things  to  common  use,  and  that  was  the  case  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  when  no  other  method  could  be 
Ibund  out  to  redeem  captives,  or  relieve  the  poor  in 
times  of  extreme  exigence :  then  it  was  thought  that 
mercy  was  to  be  preferred  before  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  Uving  and  spiritual  temples  of  God  were  to  be 
fneserved  at  the  expense  of  the  material  ones ;  and 
they  never  made  any  scruple  to  melt  down  their 
communion  plate  or  part  with  their  ornaments 
upon  such  occasions,  of  which  I  have  given  full 
proof  heretofore  from  the  examples  of  St  Ambrose, 
St  Austin,  C3rril  of  Jerusalem,  Acacius  bishop  of 
Amida,  Exupcrius  of  Tholouse,  and  the  laws*  of 
Justinian,  which  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place. 
But  excepting  this  one  extraordinary  case,  it  was 
esteemed  the  highest  profanation  and  sacrilege,  to 
divert  any  thing  to  any  other  use  which  was  given 
to  God's  service :  and  there  are  some  instances  of 
▼ery  remarkable  judgments  that  befell  such  profan- 
CTS,  one  or  two  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention.  Theodoret"  tells  us,  Julian  the  apostate 
sent  two  of  his  officers,  Felix  and  his  uncle  Julian, 
to  plunder  the  church  of  Antioch,  called  the  golden 
church,  and  bring  the  rich  vessels,  which  Constan- 
tine  and  Constantius  had  dedicated,  into  his  own 


cofifers.  But  they  were  not  content  barely  to  com- 
mit sacrilege,  unless  they  could  vent  their  spite  also 
in  some  unmannerly  and  prc^isme  abuses :  therefore 
Julian  pissed  upon  the  holy  table,  and  Felix,  seeing 
the  holy  vessels,  broke  out  into  this  rude  expression, 
Behold  what  fine  vessels  Mary's  Son  is  served  in  I 
But  the  impious  wretches  did  not  long  go  unpim- 
ished :  for  Julian  was  immediately  seized  with  an 
ulcer,  which  turned  all  his  bowels  into  putrefection, 
and  he  died  voiding  his  own  excrements  at  his  blas- 
phemous mouth;  and  Felix,  by  the  same  Divine 
vengeance,  voided  blood  at  his  mouth,  widiout  in- 
termission, day  and  night  until  he  died.  Victor 
Uticensis"  gives  us  a  like  account  of  one  Proculus, 
an  agent  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Vandals,  who^ 
having  ravaged  and  plundered  the  catholic  churches, 
made  himself  a  shirt  and  breeches  of  the  palls  or 
coverings  of  the  altar.  But  not  long  after  he  fell 
into  a  frenzy,  which  made  him  eat  off  his  own 
tongue,  piece  by  piece,  and  so  he  breathed  out  his 
last  in  a  most  ignominious  deadi.  It  is  no  less  re- 
markable, what  Optatus  reports  of  some  Donatist 
bishops,  who,  in  their  mad  zeal  against  the  catholics, 
ordered  the  eucharist  which  the  catholics  had  con- 
secrated to  be  thrown  to  their  dogs ;  but  not  with- 
out an  immediate  sign  of  Divine  vengeance**  upon 
them :  for  the  dogs,  instead  of  devouring  the  ele- 
ments, fell  upon  their  masters,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  them,  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  as  robbers 
and  profEiners  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ  Which 
makes  Optatus  put  them  in  mind  of  that  admoni- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  Matt  vii.  6,  "  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  Other 
instances  might  be  added  of  the  same  nature,  but  I 
choose  rather  to  go  on  with  the  account  of  their 
reverence,  than  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  profaners. 

Let  us  next,  then,  observe  the  differ- 
ence that  was  made  between  churches 
and  private  houses, 
made  very  light  of  this  distinction,  as 
the  Eustathians,  Massalians,  and  others.  Against 
the  Eustathians  we  have  two  canons  made  in  the 
coimcil  of  Gangra,  from  which  we  may  learn  thdr 
errors,  and  what  were  the  catholic  tenets  in  oppo- 
sition to  them.  The  first  is.  If  any  one"  teach,  that 
the  house  of  Grod,  and  the  assemblies  held  therein, 
are  to  be  despised,  let  him  be  anathema.  And 
the  other.  If  any  one**  hold  assemblies  privately 


What  djfllmfiot 
f.  .  ..         miide  b«tw«en 

Some  heretics  ehurehw  .nd  p* 


•  Athan.  Apol.  2. 1. 1.  p.  732. 

•  Cone  Laodic.  c.  21.  *  Cone.  Ai^tlien.  c  66. 

•  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect  6.  »  Theodor.  lib.  3.  c  12. 
"  Victor  de  Persecut.  Vandal,  lib.  1.  p.  593. 

»  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  &5.  Ut  omnia  sacrosaacta  mpra  me- 
morati  vestri  epiicopi  yiolarent,  jiusenint  eucharistiam 
canibus  fundi :  Don  sine  tigno  Divini  judicii.    Nam  iidem 


canes  accensi  rabie,  ipsos  dominos  suos,  quasi  latrones, 
sancti  corporis  reos,  dente  yindice,  tanquam  ignotoi  et  ini- 
micos  laniaverunt 

1*  Cone.  Gangren.  c.  5.  EZ  rtv  diidaKoi  r^y  oIkov  tov 
OeS  thKUTo^goin^ow  elycu,  loai  rdv  iv  airrif  <rvva^f  ic,  dyd* 
Qifia  Itw. 

**  Ibid.  c.  6.     EZ  Ti«  irapdi  r^ar  iKKkfivtav  IZLa  iKKkiivid' 
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out  of  the  church,  and,  despising  the  church,  chooses 
to  perform  ecclesiastical  offices  where  there  is  no 
preshyter  appointed  hy  the  bishop,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. These  heretics  seem  to  have  contemned 
both  a  regular  ministry  and  the  public  churches, 
and  to  have  made  no  difference  between  the  house 
of  God  and  other  houses,  but  to  have  taught  that 
ecclesiastical  offices  might  as  well  be  performed  at 
home  as  in  the  church.  Against  which  errors  this 
council  rising  up  so  severely,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, that  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  the  public  offices  of  the  church  were  to 
be  performed  in  public,  and  not  in  private  houses, 
and  that  it  was  a  contempt  of  the  house  of  God  to 
perform  them  otherwise.  At  present  I  do  not  re- 
member any  one  allowed  instance  of  the  contrary 
practice  in  all  ancient  history,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  which  are  above  all  laws.  And  therefore 
I  could  not  but  reckon  this  difference,  which  was 
so  universally  put  between  the  house  of  God  and 
private  houses,  amongst  the  instances  of  respect 
and  reverence,  which  the  ancients  paid  to  their 
churches. 

g^^  It  will  deserve  here  also  to  be  re- 

wSUTtTdittS  niembered,  particularly  to  the  praise 
to*J?SASS*S  o^  St  Ambrose,  how  he  acted  with 
***"*****  the  courage  and  resolution  of  a  mar- 

tyr in  defence  of  the  churches,  that  they  might  not 
be  delivered  up  to  the  profanation  of  the  Arians. 
For  when  the  younger  Valentinian  had,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  his  mother  Justina,  an  Arian  empress, 
first  published  a  law,  now  extant  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,**  allowing  the  Arians  liberty  to  hold  as- 
semblies; and  afterwards  sent  his  commands  to 
Ambrose  to  deliver  up  to  them  one  of  the  churches 
of  Milan ;  he  returned  him  this  brave  and  generous 
answer :  **  If  the  emperor  asks  of  me  any  thing  ** 
that  is  my  own,  my  estates,  my  money,  I  shall 
freely  recede  from  my  right,  though  all  that  I  have 
belongs  to  the  poor.  But  those  things  which  are 
God's,  are  not  subject  to  the  emperor's  power.  If 
my  patrimony  is  demanded,  you  may  invade  it ;  if 
my  body,  I  will  offer  it  of  my  own  accord.  Will 
you  carry  me  into  prison,  or  unto  death  P  I  will 
voluntarily  submit  to  it  I  will  not  guard  myself 
with  an  army  of  my  people  about  me ;  I  will  not 
lay  hold  of  the  altar,  and  supplicate  for  life,  but 
more  joyfully  be  sacrificed  myself  for  the  altar." 
He  thought  it  absolutely  unlav^ul  for  the  emperor 
to  grant  to  the  Arians,  the  enemies  of  Christ,  those 


temples  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ ;  and  that  it  did  much  less  become  a  bishop, 
the  minister  of  Christ,  to  be  accessory  to  so  fool  a 
dishonour  to  his  Lord :  and  therefore  he  rather  ^^ 
solved  to  die  at  the  altar,  if  it  must  be  so,  than  give 
his  consent  to  so  great  a  profanation.  By  this  one 
instance  we  may  easily  judge,  what  opinion  the 
ancients  had  of  the  sacredness  of  churches,  ai 
God's  propriety ;  and  that  they  would  as  soon  d^ 
liver  up  their  Bibles  to  be  burnt  by  the  heathen,  u 
their  churches  to  be  profaned  by  heretical  assem- 
bUes,  where  impiety  would  be  taught  for  tnie 
religion,  and  blasphemy  offered  to  God  instead  of 
adoration. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  of  respect  used 
by  them  when  they  entered  into  the  tim  eiMaM»f  4 
church,  we  find  one  of  pretty  general  ^S?;J5|*  ^ 
observation,  which  was  the  custom 
of  washing  their  hands  and  their  fiice,  in  token  of 
innocency  and  purity,  when  they  went  to  worship 
God  at  the  holy  altar.  Which  seenus  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  psalmist,  "  I  will  wash  my  handi 
in  innocency,  and  so  will  I  compass  thy  altar.* 
This  custom  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Eusebius,  Tertullian,  Synesius,  Paulinus,  and 
others,  whose  testimonies  have  been  already  allied 
in  the  former  part"  of  this  book,  where  I  had  aJso 
occasion  to  show,  that  fountains  and  cisterns  of 
water  were  conunonly  set  in  the  airium  or  court 
before  the  church  for  this  very  purpose. 

Another  ceremony  used  by  some  s«s.c 
few,  (for  it  was  no  general  custom,)  ^^^''S'SJ! 
was  putting  off  their  shoes  when  they  bSTtwTL'fSl 
went  into  the  house  of  God.  Cassian  ""^"^ 
observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  that  they  alwa]f« 
wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  those  they  abo 
put  off  whenever  they  went"  to  celebrate  or  lecdre 
the  holy  mysteries,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to 
do  so,  by  interpreting  Uterally  that  intimation  of 
reverence  which  was  given  to  Moses  and  Joahna, 
**  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  But  othen 
did  not  understand  this  as  an  absolute  conunand, 
obliging  all  men  precisely  to  use  this  ceremony  of 
respect,  but  only  where  the  custom  of  any  natioa 
had  made  it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  wai 
among  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  time  of  Mooa 
and  Joshua.  Whence  we  do  not  find  it  mentioiied 
as  any  general  custom  prevailing  among  the  primh 
tive  Christians ;  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  thoo^ 


{o(,  fcal  KaTa<^po»wv  Tn«  i«Xt}<rf a«,  ret  t^v  ifcicXt}<r£a«  i^t- 
Xoi  irpaTTuv,  fi^  vvv6vTot  tS  irpgatvripov  xardL  yvwfifiu 
tS  liriaKSiroVt  Avd^tfia  ivm. 

"Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  1.  de  Fid.  Cathol  Leg.  4. 

I*  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcel,  de  Tradendis  Basilicis.  Si 
a  me  peteret  qaod  meum  esset,  id  est,  fundam  meuin,  argen- 
timi  meum,  jus  higutmodi  meum  me  non  refragmturum, 
quanqaom  omDim  qu«  mem  rant  euent  paoperum.    Verum 


ea  qu»  Divina,  imperatoris  potestati  non  ene  mbjecta,  &c 

"  Chap.  3.  sect.  6. 

**  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  Nequaqumm  tancs 
caligas  pedibas  inheerere  permittunt,  cum  acc«dunt  ad  cek^ 
branda  vel  percipienda  sacrosancta  mysteria,  illnd  Mti- 
mantes  etiam  secundum  literam  custodiri  debere,  quod  dki- 
tur  ad  Moysen  vel  ad  Jesum  filium  Nave :  aoWe  corrigmB 
calceamenti  tui,  locus  enim  in  quo  stas  terra  sancta  oL 
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to  have  been  so  in  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssin 
ehurches,  because,  as  Mr.  Mede  has  observed**  out 
of  Zaga  Zabo's  account  of  them  in  Damianus  a 
Goes,  the  same  custom  continues  still  among  them 
at  this  day.  Which,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
ancient  tradition  of  their  churches,  or  be  a  practice 
lately  taken  up  among  them,  is  not  now  very  easy 
to  be  determined. 

And  I  think  the  same  resolution 
wbctiMr  ih«  an-  must  bc  friveu  to  the  question  about 

liiN  miilftn  rf— 

SSy  SbiTto  It  ^^"^"^  toward  the  altar  at  their  first 
tiMir^MtaiMM  into  entrance  into  churches.  Mr.  Mede 
thinks  there  is  no  plain  demonstration 
of  it  in  the  ancient  writers,  but  some  probability  of 
such  a  custom  derived  from  the  Jews.  For  he 
says.  What  reverential  guise,  ceremony,  or  wor- 
ship,** they  used  at  their  ingress  into  God's  house 
in  the  ages  next  to  the  apostles,  (and  some  I  beheve 
they  did,)  is  wholly  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion. 
The  Jews  before  them,  from  whom  the  Christian 
religion  sprang,  used  to  bow  themselves  down  to- 
wards the  mercy-seat  The  Christians  after  them, 
in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  have,  time  out 
of  mind,  and  without  any  known  beginning  there- 
of used  to  bow  in  like  manner,  with  their  posture 
toward  the  altar,  or  holy  table,  saying  that  of  the 
publican  in  the  Gospel,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner ;"  as  appears  by  the  liturgies  of  St  Chrysos- 
tom  and  St  Basil,  and  as  they  are  still  known  to  do 
at  this  day.  Which  custom  of  theirs,  not  being 
found  to  have  been  ordained  or  established  by  any 
decree  or  canon  of  any  council,  and  being  so  agree- 
able to  the  use  of  God's  people  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, may  therefore  seem  to  have  been  derived 
to  them  frx>m  very  remote  and  ancient  tradition. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  known  of  the  use  of 
those  first  ages  of  the  church,  further  than  it  shall 
seem  probable  they  might  imitate  the  Jews.  This  is 
spoken  according  to  the  wonted  ingenuity  of  that 
learned  person,  who  never  advances  a  probabihty 
into  a  demonstration.  I  shall  only  add  one  thing 
out  of  Chrysostom,  to  make  his  opinion  seem  the 
more  probable,  which  I  note  from  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Aubertin,**  who,  among  some  other  instances 
of  reverence  paid  to  God,  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  and  reception  of  baptism,  takes  notice  of 
this,  that  when  the  candidates  of  baptism  came 
near  the  baptistery,  which,  in  Chrysostom's  lan- 
guage,** is  the  bride-chamber  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
port  of  grace,  they  were  then  as  captives  to  fall 


down  before  their  Ring,  and  all  to  cast  themselves 
together  upon  their  knees.  Now,  if  such  an  act  of 
reverence  was  performed  to  God  at  their  entrance 
into  the  baptistery,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
some  such  reverence  might  also  be  used  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  temple.  But  in  matters  which  have 
not  a  clear  light  and  proof,  it  is  not  prudent  to  be 
over-bold  in  our  determinations. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  when  kings  ^^^  ^ 
and  emperors  went  into  the  house  of  th£°SoiS!  IS* 
God,  they  paid  this  respect  to  the  KS^ftuTu^hSiS 
place,  that  they  left  not  only  then-  ^'^'^-'^^^ 
arms  and  their  guards,  but  also  their  crowns  behind 
them;  as  thinking  it  indecent  to  appear  in  their 
regalia  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings,  or  to 
seem  to  want  arms  and  guards  when  they  were  un- 
der the  peaceable  roof  of  the  Prince  of  peace.  St 
Chrysostom  often  spends  his  eloquence**  upon  this 
custom,  and  uses  it  as  an  argument  to  persuade  all 
inferiors  to  a  profound  reverence,  humility,  and 
peace,  when  they  came  into  the  courts  of  God,  be- 
cause they  had  such  examples  of  their  kings  before 
them.  The  emperor  Theodosius  junior  also  makes 
use  of  the  same  topic  in  one  of  his  laws,*^  which 
was  made  to  regulate  the  abuses  of  some  who  fled 
for  sanctuary  in  the  church  with  their  arms  about 
them:  which  profanation  was  not  to  be  endured 
in  any,  since  he  himself  always  left  his  arms  with- 
out doors,  and  first  laid  aside  his  diadem,  the  badge 
of  imperial  majesty,  before  he  went  into  the  church. 
Nay,  Julian  himself  had  regard  to  this  custom,  as 
Sozomen  truly  observes**  out  of  his  epistle  to  Arsa- 
cius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  where  one  of  the  things 
he  would  have  them  imitate  the  Christians  in,  was 
this,  that  when  they  went  into  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  no  man  of  arms  should  appear  among  them* 
And  I  have  already**  noted  out  of  Leo  Gramma- 
ticus,  how  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor,  in  latter 
ages,  was  censured  for  presuming  to  pass  the  beau- 
tifrd  or  royal  gates  crowned,  at  which  gates  it  had 
ever  been  customary  for  his  predecessors  to  lay  aside 
their  crowns,  when  they  went  into  the  church. 

Another  very  usual  piece  of  respect 
paid  to  the  altar  and  the  church,  was     The  doo^knd  po- 

*         ,  ,  .  ,    ^.  T  ,_.      .  tan   of  U»«  ehofch 

men  s  embracing,  saluting,  and  kissmg  ani  «u«r  ''^*^J^ 
them,  or  any  part  of  them,  the  doors,  J^i'JS^'^ 
threshold,  pillars,  in  token  of  their 
great  love  and  afiection  for  them.  St  Ambrose 
takes  notice  of  this  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
great  consternation  they  were  in  at  Milan,  when  the 


»  Mede,  Disc,  on  Eccl.  v.  1.  p.  34a 

»  Id.  on  Psal.  cxxxii.  7.  p.  397. 

*i  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  2.  p.  432. 

^  Chrysost.  in   illud,  Simile    est    Regnum  Ccelor.   &c. 

irXtivloif  yitni^Bt  t^v  tf>ofiepa9  bfiov  xal  iroOctvnv  KoXvfifi^' 
0pa«,  »9  alxfi-AXtTOi  trp<wirivr(r%  rtf  fiavikti,  filtlfan 
trdm-tt  6fiolt09  1x2  yovara. 


*  Chrysost.  Orat  post  Redit  ab  Exilio,  1 4  p.  971.  It 
Horn,  in  Psal.  xlviii.  t3.  p.  812. 

*^  Edict  Theodos.  ad  calcem  Cone.  Ephes.  et  in  Cod. 
Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  4.    Nos  qui  legitimis  imperii  armis 

semper  circundamur Dei  templum  ingressari,  foris  arma 

relinquimus,  et  ipsum  etiam  diadema,  regias  majestatis  in- 
signe,  deponimus. 

»  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  *  See  chap.  5.  sect  1. 
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emperor's  orders  came  for  delivering  up  the  churches 
to  the  Arians.  The  soldiers  were  the  men  who  first 
brought  the  welcome  news  into  the  church,  that  the 
emperor  had  revoked  his  fatal  sentence :  and  they 
strove  who  should  first  get  to  the  altar  and  kiss  it," 
to  signify,  that  all  things  now  were  in  peace  and 
safety.  He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  oscuium  paciif 
the  solemn  kiss  of  peace,  which  the  faithful  anciently 
were  used  to  give  mutually  to  each  other  in  the 
communion  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  cordial 
love  and  affection  for  one  another.  And  therefore 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  salutations  of  the 
church  or  altar  were  intended  as  acts  of  religious 
worship,  but  only  as  civil  indications  of  their  love 
and  respect  for  them.  And  by  this  rule  we  are  to 
hiterpret  all  other  places  of  ancient  authors,  which 
frequently  speak  of  this  custom,  as  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,*  Paulinus,"  Prudentius,'^hry80stom,**  Atha- 
nasius,"  Cassiodore,"  and  the  author  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy,**  under  the  name  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  several  others,  who  wrote  before 
the  superstitious  adoration  of  images  had  gained 
any  credit  in  the  church :  the  like  respect  to  this 
having  been  also  showed  to  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
]t>els,  without  any  suspicion  of  adoring  the  materials 
of  it 

I  think  it  not  improper  also  to  ob- 
choTchMoaed  for  scrvc  uudcr  this  head,  that  churches 

frivmU    DMditatioa 

•«»^  pw.  ■•  »«*  were  many  times  chosen  as  the  pro- 
perest  places  for  private  devotion  and 
prayer  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Theodoret* 
observes  of  Theodosius  the  emperor,  that  the  night 
before  he  was  to  engage  Eugenius  the  tyrant,  was 
by  him  wholly  spent  in  an  oratory,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  place  where  he  had  pitched  his  camp. 
And  in  like  manner  both  Athanasius,*and  Socrates," 
and  the  other  historians,  tell  us  of  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  that  when  the  faction  of  Euse- 
bins  had  threatened  to  oblige  him  upon  a  certain 
day  to  receive  Arius  into  communion,  he  betook 
himself  the  night  before  to  the  church,  and  there, 
prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  continued  all 
night  in  prayer,  begging  of  God,  that  if  the  faith 
which  he  held  was  truth,  and  the  opinion  of  Arius 
felse,  he  would  punish  Arius  as  his  impiety  justly 
deserved.  Which  was  accordingly  fulfilled :  for  the 
the  next  day  Arius,  as  he  was  going  triumphantly 
to  church,  having  occasion  to  turn  aside  to  go  to 
stool,  voided  his  entrails  with  his  excrements,  and 


so  perished  by  a  most  ignominious  death.  I  men- 
tion these  things  only  to  show,  that  the  ancients 
paid  such  a  respect  to  their  churches,  that  upon 
special  occasions  they  thought  them  the  properest 
places  as  well  for  private  devotion  as  for  pubhe. 
And  I  have  already  noted*  that  many  of  their 
churches  were  so  framed,  as  to  have  private  cells  or 
recesses  for  men  to  retire  to,  and  exercise  themaehres 
at  leisure  times  in  private  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  meditation  and  prayer. 

As  to  their  public  behaviour  in  the 
church,  it  was  generally  such  as  ex-  ^  Th«fr  niee'  b*. 

,  ^     ^  "  ^        .  ,        Havioup  la  the 

pressed  great  reverence  for  it,  as  the  ctmrehCTprwriirerf 

great  lareicucBk 

sanctuary  of  God,  and  the  place  of 
his  immediate  presence.  They  entered  it  as  the 
palace  of  the  Great  ELing,  where  the  angels  attended, 
and  heaven  opened  itself,  and  Christ  sat  upon  his 
throne,  and  all  was  filled  with  incorporeal  powen, 
as  Ctuysostom  words  it"  in  some  of  his  elegant 
descriptions.  It  is  particularly  remarked  by  Gre- 
gory Nazianaen,"  of  his  own  mother  Nonna,  that 
the  zeal  of  her  devotion  was  always  so  flaming  and 
fervent,  that  she  never  spake  a  word  in  the  clrarch, 
but  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  joining  in  the 
sacred  service ;  she  never  turned  her  back  upon  the 
altar,  nor  ever  allowed  herself  to  spit  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  But  I  cannot  say  these 
were  necessary  laws  for  all  to  observe ;  for  Nazianxra 
intimates  she  did  something  above  the  common 
pitch,  and  consequently  that  it  was  choice  and  zeal, 
and  not  any  binding  rules  of  the  church,  that  obliged 
her  to  it.  We  might  here  have  considered  further 
their  reverent  postures  of  devotion,  standing,  kneel- 
ing, and  prostration ;  and  have  exposed  the  practice 
of  sitting  at  prayers  and  at  the  communion  service, 
which  Perron  and  some  others,  for  difierent  reasons, 
contend  for,  as  a  posture  of  devotion  used  in  the 
ancient  church ;  but  I  shall  have  a  more  proper  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  these  things  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  the  particular  offices  and  services  of  die 
church. 

The  last  instance  of  their  reverence  ^^^  ,^ 
for  churches  which  I  shalTtake  notice  MiST^SSLSi  fm 
of,  is,  that  the  sacredness  of  them  iSd*th.*bS'iS!3 
made  them  commonly  the  safest  re-  "»'«»>"  •'«»"*~- 
pository  for  things  of  value,  and  the  best  security 
and  retreat  in  times  of  conmion  calamity  and  dis- 
tress. The  church  had  not  only  her  own  private 
archives,  her  treasury,  and  her  eemeliarchiutn,  for 


^  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  Certatim  hoc  nunciare  milites,  ir- 
rueDtet  in  altaria,  osculis  significare  pacis  insigne. 

*■  Sidon.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  5.  Triumphalibus  apostoloram  li- 
miDibus  affusus,  &c. 

*>  Paulin.  NataL  6.  Felicis,  p.  569.  Sternittur  ante  fores, 
et  postibus  oscula  figit. 

*"  Prudent  Hymn.  11.  in  S.  Laurent.  Apotftolorum  ac 
inartyrum  exosculantur  limina. 

**  Chrysost  Horn.  29.  in  2  Cor.  Tlpo^vpa  ^tXS^iirTSvaS. 

"  Athanas.  Homil.  adv.  eos  qui  in  homine  spem  figunt,  t 


2.  p.  304.     ITpoa-iovTcv  Totf  dyita  ^vaiavripitaf   jcal  fitrA 
tftoj^H  Kai  xa/oa«  inraXofitvoi. 

»  Cassiodor.  Hist.  Tripart.  lib.  9.  c.  30. 

w  Dionys.  Eccl.  Hier.  c.  2. 

»  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

"  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Serapion.  p.  671. 

s'  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.37.  Ruffia.lib.  1.  c.  12. 

*>  See  chap.  5.  sect.  8. 

*  Chrysost.  Horn.  3.  in  Ephes.  et  Honii.  15.  in  Hebr. 

•  Nai.  Oral.  19.  in  Fun.  Patris,  1 1.  p.  292. 
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preserving  her  own  writings,  her  utensils,  and  her 
treasures,  but  was  a  place  of  common  tuition  and 
defence,  both  for  things  and  persons,  in  many  other 
eases.  Thus  it  is  noted  by  Ruffin,**  and  Socrates,^ 
and  Sozomen,  that  the  cubit  wherewith  they  were 
nied  to  measure  the  increase  of  the  waters  of  Nile, 
when  it  overflowed,  having  been  before  usually  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapb,  was  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine  laid  up  in  the  Christian  church,  where  it 
continued  till  Julian  the  apostate  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  the  temple  of  Serapis  again.  But  per- 
sons, as  well  as  things,  found  a  safe  retreat  and  se- 
curity in  the  sacredness  of  churches,  when  many 
times  in  barbarous  invasions  no  other  places  would 
protect  them  against  the  insolence  and  fury  of  a 
conquering  enemy.  Nay,  the  very  heathens  them- 
selves often  found  their  account  in  ftying  to  the 
Christian  churches,  as  St  Austin  glories  over  them, 
beginning  his  famous  book  against  the  pagans,  De 
Civitate  Dei,  with  this  observation.  There  he  tells 
them  what  ungrateful  wretches  they  were  to  the  re- 
ligioQ  of  Christ,  to  clamour  and  inveigh  so  bitterly 
against  it,  when  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  lives  in  places  dedicated  to  Christ,  whi- 
ther they^  fled  from  the  swords  of  their  enemies, 
they  had  never  been  able  at  that  day  to  have  moved 
their  tongues  against  it.  For  when  Alaric  the  Goth 
took  and  sacked  Rome,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the 
churches  should  be  inviolable,  and  whoever  fled 
thither  should  be  spared  $  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
should  be  their  protection:  by  which  means  the 
heathens  escaped  as  well  as  the  Christians.  For 
the  soldiers  inviolably  observed  their  general's  com- 
mands, and  when  they  had  barbarously  plundered 
and  murdered  in  all  other  places,  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  churches,  or  ofier  the  least  vio- 
lence to  any  who  betook  themselves  thither  for 
safety  and  protection.  Nay,  they  carried  some  into 
churches  themselves,  whom  they  intended  to  spare, 
and  so  secured  them  from  the  violence  of  others 
that  might  have  assaulted  them.  So  great  a  vener- 
ation had  even  the  barbarous  Arian  Goths  for 
churches,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  anger  and  fury 
against  the  Romans,  as  not  only  St  Austin,  but 
Orosius,**  and  St  Jerom,**  and  Cassiodore,^  and 
Sozomen,*'  with  other  ancient  writers,  relate  the 
story.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  then,  but  that 
the  catholics  had  the  same  veneration  for  churches ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  also,  how  both  by 
general  custom  and  law  under  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, every  church  was  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  an  asylum,  or  place  of  sanctuary  and  refuge,  in 


certain  cases ;  of  the  original  of  which,  and  the  an- 
cient laws  relating  to  it,  (because  some  abuses  have 
been  added  in  after  ages  by  the  canon  law,)  I  will 
give  a  particular  account  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 


OF  THE  FIBST  ORIGINAL  OF  ASYLUMS,  OR  PLACES 
OF  SANCTUARY  AND  REFUGE,  WITH  THE  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  THEM,  IN   CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  of 
this  privilefi:e,  so  far  as  concerns  the  The  ori^ai  of 
use  of  it  m  the  ancient  church,  ei-  J£;^;Jj22^£j 
ther  relates  to  the  original  of  the 
custom,  or  the  place  itself  where  sanctuary  might 
be  had,  or  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit, or,  lastly,  the  conditions  they  were  to  observe 
in  order  to  obtain  and  enjoy  it  And  therefore  under 
these  four  heads  we  will  briefly  consider  it  As  to 
the  original  of  it,  there  is  no  dispute  made  by  any 
author,  but  that  it  began  to  be  a  privilege  of  churches 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  there  are  no 
laws  about  it  older  than  Theodosius,  either  in  the 
Justinian  or  the  Theodosian  Code.  But  the  law  of 
Theodosius  is  sufficient  evidence  itself,  that  it  was 
the  custom  or  practice  of  the  church  before ;  for  his 
law  was  not  made  to  authorize  the  thing  itself,  but 
to  regulate  some  points  relating  to  it,  which  supposes 
the  thing  to  be  in  use  before.  But  whether  Con- 
stantine made  any  law  to  establish  it,  is  very  much 
doubted  by  learned  men.  Baronius  *  affirms  it  upon 
the  credit  of  the  acts  of  Pope  Sylvester :  but  those 
are  known  to  be  spurious  and  forged  writings,  no 
older  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  age,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Papebrochius  and  Pagi,'  who  have  ac- 
curately examined  and  refuted  Baronins's  vindica^ 
tion  of  them.  However,  Gothofred  allows  what 
seems  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  that  practice  and 
custom  established  this  privilege  by  degrees  even 
from  the  time  of  Constantine;  for  before  Theodosius 
made  any  law  about  it,  the  thing  was  certainly  in 
use  in  the  church,  as  appears  from  the  account 
which  Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  of  it  in  the  Life  of 
Basil,'  where  he  tells  us  how  St  Basil  protected  a 
widow,  who  fled  to  the  altar,  against  the  violence 
that  was  offered  to  her  by  the  governor  of  Pontus. 
The  like  is  reported  of  St  Ambrose  in  his  Life,*  writ- 
ten by  Paulinus ;  and  St  Ambrose  himself  speaks 


«>  Ruffia.  lib.  2.  c.  30. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  L  c.  18.  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

^  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Hodie  contra  earn  lin- 
guat  Don  mo?ereDt,  nisi  ferrum  hostile  fugientet,  in  sacratis 
ejus  locif  vitam,  de  qua  tuperbiunt,  invenirent,  &c. 

«•  OroB.  lib.  7.  c.  39.     ^  Hieron.  Epist.  IG.  ad  Principiam. 


^  Cassiodor.  Variar.  lib.  12.  c.  20. 

♦'  Sozom.  lib.  9.  cap.  10.  »  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  61. 

*  Papebroch.   Conatua   Chronico-Histor.  p.  49.     Pagi, 
Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  315.  n.  4. 

>  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil,  t  1.  p.  353. 

*  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  9. 
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of  the  custom  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where,  in  answer 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  junior,  who  had  com- 
manded him  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  churches  of 
Milan  to  the  Arians,  he  tells  him,  that  was  a  thing 
he  could  never  obey  him  in ;  but  if  he  commanded 
him  to  be  carried  to  prison  or  to  death,  that  he  would 
voluntarily  submit  to,  and  neither  use  force  to  de- 
fend himself,  nor  fly  to  the  altar  to  supplicate  for 
his  life.*  These  and  some  other  such  like  instances 
show,  that  the  churches  enjoyed  this  privilege  by 
ancient  custom,  before  Theodosius  made  any  law 
about  it ;  which  he  did  first,  anno  392,  not  to  autho- 
rize the  thing,  but  to  explain  and  regulate  some 
things  relating  to  it,  of  which  more  by  and  by  in 
their  proper  place. 

Here  we  are  next  to  examine  what 
At  flnt  only  the  part  of  thc  church  was  more  pecuharly 

aitu  and  inner  fa-    *^      .  ,  .      ,       ,,  ,  -  , 

Sw  S!J**f  ^r"**-  **^8n^^^  ^  "^  ^"^  place  of  sanctuary 
JSter'^bSKfli'S  ^^^  refuge.  Gothofred  thinks,  that 
SSS?  to^I^  at  first  only  the  inner  buildings  and 
jithjth.  «m.  pri-  apartments  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially the  altar,  were  the  places  of  re- 
fuge :  whence  in  Synesius'  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers the  altar  is  so  frequently  called  davXoc  rpdinZa, 
the  table  from  which  no  one  could  be  ravished  or 
taken  away.  But  whether  this  was  originally  so  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
junior  these  limits  for  taking  sanctuary  were  en- 
larged. For  in  one  of  his  laws  now  extant  in  both 
the  Codes,'  not  only  the  altar  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  but  all  between  the  church  and  outward 
walls,  that  is,  houses  and  lodgings  of  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  gardens,  baths,  courts,  cloisters,  are  ap- 
pointed to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  being  a  sanc- 
tuary to  such  as  fled  for  refuge,  as  well  as  the 
innermost  part  of  the  temple.  Particularly  the 
baptisteries,  which,  as  I  have  showed  before,  were 
places  without  the  church,  were  invested  with  this 
privilege  equally  with  the  altar :  for  Proterius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  as  Liberatus*  and  Evagrius*  re- 
port, took  sanctuary  in  the  baptistery  of  the  church, 
to  avoid  the  fruy  of  the  Eutychian  faction  headed 
by  Timotheus  JElurus;  and  though  that  was  a 
place  which  even  the  barbarians  themselves  had 
some  reverence  for,  yet,  as  the  Eg3rptian  bishops^ 
complain  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo,  the  ma- 
lice of  the  Eutychians  pursued  him  thither,  and  there 
slew  him,  mangled  his  body,  dragged  it  about  the 
streets,  and  at  last  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  scattered 
his  ashes  in  the  wind ;  for  which  unparalleled  bar- 


barity committed  against  the  laws  of  religion,  the 
emperor  Leo  deposed  Timotheus  JElurus,  and  tent 
him  into  banishment  all  his  life.    There  were  a 
great  many  other  places,  which  had  this  privilege 
of  sanctuary  also  beside  churches,  as  the  statues  of 
the  emperors,  of  which  there  is  a  particular  title  in 
the  Theodosian  Code ; "  also  the  emperor's  standard 
in  the  camp,  the  bishop's  house,  the  graves  and 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  cross, 
schools,  monasteries,  and  hospitals  in  after  ages,  of  1 
which,  being  all  foreign  to  the  business  of  churches,  | 
I  say  nothing  further,  but  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Rittershusius"  upon  HSk 
subject  among  the  London  critics,  where  each  of 
these  and  some  other  privileged  places  are  particii- 
larly  considered. 

Next  to  the  places  of  refuge,  we  are  g^^  ^ 
to  consider  the  persons  to  whom  this  k»Zd^*3S^ 
benefit  extended,  and  in  what  cases  *'*^* 
they  were  allowed  to  take  sanctuary  in  their 
churches.  For  this  privilege  anciently  was  not  in- 
tended to  patronize  wickedness,  or  shelter  men  from 
the  due  execution  of  justice,  or  the  force  of  the  lavt 
in  ordinary  cases ;  but  chiefly  to  be  a  refuge  for  the 
innocent,  the  injured,  and  oppressed :  or  in  doubt- 
ful causes,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  only  to  give 
men  protection  so  long,  till  they  might  have  sn 
equitable  and  fair  hearing  of  the  judges,  and  not  be 
proceeded  against  barbarously  and  rigorously,  un- 
der pretence  and  colour  of  justice ;  or  at  most,  only 
to  give  bishops  opportunity  to  intercede  for  crimi- 
nals and  delinquents  in  such  cases,  as  it  was  both 
becoming  and  lawful  for  bishops  to  turn  interces- 
sors. These  were  the  sanctuaries  which  Basil' 
pleaded  for  against  the  governor  of  Pontus,  and 
Synesius  '*  against  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Chrysostom  against  Eutropios,  who  had 
prevailed  with  Arcadius  to  abrogate  by  law  aH 
privileges'*  of  this  nature  belonging  to  the  church; 
but  by  God's  providence,  he  was  the  first  man  that 
wanted  this  privilege,  being  fallen  under  the  em- 
peror's displeasure,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  altar  for 
that  refuge  which  he  had  denied  to  others.  This 
gave  Chrysostom  occasion  to  make  that  eloquent 
and  curious  oration  upon  his  case,  whereby  he  art- 
fully wrought  the  people  into  a  tender  compassion 
for  their  bitterest  enemy,  that  they  might  go  and 
supplicate  the  emperor  for  him,  who  now  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  altar,  and  by  their  supplications  ther 
obtained  his  life,  for  the  sentence  of  death  was  mi- 


*  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellin.  Nee  altaria  tenebo  ritam 
obtecransy  &c. 

•  Synes.  Bp.  58.  p.  193. 

'  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  hit  qui  ad  Ecclesias  confu- 
giunt.  Leg.  4.  Inter  templum,  quod  parietum  descripsimut 
cioctu,  et  post  loca  publica  et  januas  primas  ecclesiae,  quic- 
quid  fuerit  interjaeena,  sive  in  cellulis,  sive  in  domibus,  hor- 
tulis,  balneif,  areis  atque  porticibiis,  confugai  interioris  tem- 
pli  rice  tueatur,  &c.  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Leg.  3. 


•  Liberal.  Breviar.  c.  15.  •  Evagr.  lib.  2.  c,  8. 

**  Epift  Episcoporum  ^gypt.  ad  calcem  ConcX  Cbal- 
ced.  n.  32.  p.  8^. 

"  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  9.  Tit.  44.  de  hii  qui  ad  ttatuas  Imperatc 
rum  confugiunt 

»  Rittershus.  de  .\iylls,  c.  3. 

»  Nax.  Oral.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.        »«  Synes.  Ep.  5& 

»  Cod.  Th.  hb.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  EccL  confug. 
Leg.  3. 
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gated,  and  turned  into  confiscation  and  banish-^ 
lent  only,**  though  afterward  by  treachery  he  lost 
is  life.  These  were  chiefly  the  cases  which  the 
Dcient  privilege  of  sanctuary  respected,  and  com- 
lonly  thirty  days*  protection  was  granted  to  men 
1  such  pitiable  circumstances,  which  term  was 
bought  sufficient"  by  the  law  to  end  any  contro- 
fersies  that  such  men  might  have  before  the  civil 
^dges.  Though  the  Saxon  law  of  Ring  Alfred 
iQowed  but  three  days'  time  for  this,  as  both  Ritter- 
ihusiuB  and  Gothofred  have  observed  out  of  Lam- 
bard's  account  of  our  ancient  **  English  and  Saxon 
laws.  During  this  time  they  were  maintained  by 
the  church,  if  they  were  poor,  out  of  the  revenues 
af  the  poor ;  but  if  they  were  able  to  subsist  them- 
lelves,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  church  to  grant  them 
lier  protection,  and  that  only  in  the  forementioned 
»se9,  and  no  other. 

Therefore,  that  no  one  might  pre- 
What  •ort*ofp«w  gume  upon  indemnity  by  virtue  of 
rSitMOeMSi.  ^®  privilege,  who  had  not  a  just  and 
legal  title  to  it,  several  crimes  and 
»8e8  were  specified  by  the  law,  as  excepted,  for 
irhich  the  church  could  grant  no  protection.  As, 
irst.  Public  debtors,  who  either  embezzled  or  kept 
Mck  by  fraud  the  public  revenues  of  the  state.  By 
I  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  now  extant  in  both 
he  Codes,  such  debtors,  though  they  fled  to  the 
rhurch  for  sanctuary,  were  to  reap  no  benefit  by  it, 
mt  immediately  to  be  taken  thence  by  force  :**  or  if 
hey  were  concealed  by  the  clergy,  the  bishop  and 
;hurch  in  that  case  were  liable  to  be  called  upon, 
md  made  to  answer  the  debt  to  the  public.  And 
Saronius*  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  by  virtue  of 
his  law  that  St  Austin  was  obliged  to  pay  the  debt 
»f  one  Fastius,  who  fled  to  the  church  for  refuget 
lot  being  able  to  answer  the  pressing  demands  of 
he  public  exactors ;  and  therefore  St.  Austin  made 
k  public  collection  for  him  in  his  church,  because 
le  would  not  deliver  him  up  to  be  tortured  by  his 
reditors,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  one  of  his  epis- 
les."  This  was  the  reason,  as  I  have  observed  in 
nother  place,"  why  St  Austin  refused  to  accept  the 
bnation  of  a  man's  estate,  which  was  originally 
led  to  certain  public  service  in  the  corporation  of 
he  navtcularii,  or  those  who  were  bound  to  trans- 
ort  the  public  com  fi^m  Africa  to  Rome.     For  it 


might  happen,  that  the  men  whom  the  church  was 
to  employ  in  this  service,  might,  by  mischance  of 
shipwreck,  or  other  means,  become  obnoxious  to 
the  public :  and  then  the  church  must  either  deliver 
up  her  servants  to  be  tortured,  or  else  pay  the  debt ; 
for  there  was  no  refuge  or  sanctuary  allowed  in  this 
case  but  upon  that  condition.  And  therefore  St 
Austin*  himself  tells  us,  he  refused  such  an  estate, 
because  one  way  or  other  it  might  have  involved  the 
church  in  great  trouble.  In  private  cases,  Gotho- 
fired  seems  to  think  that  the  benefit  of  sanctuary 
was  allowed  to  poor  debtors,  that  they  might  have 
a  little  respite  from  torture,  and  either  compound 
with  their  creditors,  or  find  some  other  method  to 
discharge  their  debt,  whilst  they  were  under  the 
shelter  and  protection  of  the  church. 

But  then  even  this  benefit  was  not         ^^  ^ 
universal;   for  the  Jewish  converts  thST^J&oJS" to 
were  particularly  excepted  from  it  STviw^^^ 
For  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Hono-  tSii'pSJI^S^ 

•  •       «       1      1       y«     •%         •  for  tliMr  crimMa 

nus,  extant  m  both  the  Codes,  it  was 
provided.  That  all  Jews,  who,  being  either  in  debt, 
or  under  prosecution  as  criminals,  pretended  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  thereby 
they  might  have  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary 
in  the  church,  and  avoid  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes  ••  or  burden  of  their  debts,  should  be  reject- 
ed, and  not  received  till  they  had  discharged  their 
debts,  or  proved  themselves  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  against  them.  Yet,  in  other  cases,  the  Jews 
were  not  denied  this  benefit,  but  had  the  common 
privilege  of  sanctuary  with  other  men,  if  Gotho- 
fred" judge  right,  who  cites  Julius  Clarus  and  Pe- 
trus  Sarpus"  for  the  same  opinion. 

Rittershusius"  thinks  the  case  of 
heretics  and  apostates  was  something    Thiniiy.  Hmtka 
worse  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
Jews,  because  they  who  deserted  the  church  were 
wholly  excluded  from  having  any  benefit  of  sanc- 
tuary in  it    Covarruvias,  and  Panormitan,  and  Sar- 
pus  collect  the  same  before  him,  but  not  from  any 
express  law  about  this  matter,  but  only  from  a 
general  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  which 
excludes  apostates  and  heretics  from  all  society, 
and  many  other  common  privileges  allowed  to  other 
men."    From  whence  they  conclude,  by  parity  of 
reason,  that  they  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  benefit 


!•  Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  40.  de  PoBnis,  Leg.  17. 

"  Vid.  Jiwtin.  Novel.  17.  c.  6. 

1*  Lambard.  de  Legibus  Anglise,  p.  28. 

>•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
•«g.  1.  Publicot  debitores,  si  coDfugieodum  ad  ecclesiaa 
rediderint ;  aut  illico  extrahi  de  latebrif  oportebit,  aut  pro 
ia  ipsot,  qui  eot  occultare  probaotur  episcopos  exigi,  &c. 

»  Baron,  an.  392,  p.  661. 

»*  Aug.  Ep.  215.  Ne  corporalem  pateretur  injuriam,  ad 
ax  ilium  fanctae  eccletiaB  convolavit,  &c. 

«  Book  V.  chap.  3.  sect.  5. 

»  Aug.  Horn.  49.  de  Diversis,  1 10.  p.  520.  Naviculariam 
z 


nolui  esse  ecclesiam  Christi,  &c. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  2.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit. 
12.  Leg.  1.  Judsei,  qui  reatu  aliquo  vel  debitis  fatigati,  si- 
mulant se  Christianas  legi  yelle  conjungi,  ut  ad  ecclesias 
confugientes  evitare  possint  crimina,  vel  pondera  debito- 
rum,  arceantur,  nee  ante  suscipiantur,  quam  debita  universa 
reddiderint. 

«»Goihofred,  t3.  p.  361. 

*•  Sarpus  de  jure  Asyli,  c.  5.  p.  58. 

^  Rittershusius  de  Asylis,  cap.  6. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  7.  de  Apostat.  Leg.  4.  Hi  qui 
sanctam  fidem  prodidenmt,  et  sanctum  baptisma  hBretica 
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of  sanctuary  in  any  case,  because  deserters  of  reli- 
gion, which  they  had  once  owned  in  baptism,  were 
reckoned  worse  than  Jews,  who  had  never  made 
profession  of  it.  And  therefore,  by  another  law  of 
Theodosius,  their  slaves  were  entitled  to  the  favour 
which  the  masters  themselves  were  denied :  for  if 
the  slave  of  an  apostate  or  a  heretic*  fled  from  his 
master,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  church,  he  was 
not  only  to  be  protected,  but  to  have  his  manumis- 
sion, or  freedom,  granted  him  likewise.  There  being 
an  equal  design  in  the  law  to  encourage  orthodoxy, 
and  discourage  heresy  and  apostacy,  by  respective 
rewards  and  punishments  allotted  to  them. 

8,jt7.  This  was  particularly  determined 

tJfS?fe«fSS  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists  for  re- 
"■**"*■  baptizing  their  slaves,  to  initiate  them 

into  their  own  religion.  But  in  other  cases  the 
slaves  of  orthodox  masters  had  not  so  large  a  privi- 
lege. For  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
anno  398,  slaves  are  put  in  the  same  condition  with 
public  debtors,  and  the  curialeSf  and  other  public 
officers,  whom  no  privilege  of  sanctuary"  was  to 
excuse  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station.  And 
therefore,  though  any  such  one  fled  to  the  church 
for  refuge,  or  was  ordained  a  clerk  in  the  church, 
there  was  no  legal  protection  allowed  him,  but  he 
might  be  reclaimed  and  fetched  thence  immediately 
to  his  proper  servitude  or  station  again,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  judges.  I  know,  indeed,  Gotho- 
fred  takes  this  to  be  that  law  of  Arcadius,  procured 
by  the  instigation  of  Eutropius  against  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  church,  which  is  so  much  reflected  on 
by  St  Chrysostom,**  and  Prosper,"  and  Socrates," 
and  Sozomen,*^  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of 
the  church,  and  which  Arcadius  himself  thought  flt 
to  revoke  within  a  year  after,  when  Eutropius  was 
fallen  under  his  displeasure :  which,  whether  it  be 
that  very  law  or  not,  is  a  thing  I  shall  not  now 
nicely  dispute ;  for,  admitting  it  to  be  so,  I  observe, 
that  it  was  never  wJioUy  revoked  and  disannulled, 
but  only  in  some  particular  instances.  For  that 
part  about  the  illegal  ordination  of  the  curicUea  was 


left  in  a  great  measure  in  its  full  force,  as  has  beet 
clearly  demonstrated  in  another  place : "  and  tbt 
part  which  concerns  slaves  taking  sanctoarj  in  the 
church,  was  with  a  very  small  variation  renewed 
and  reinforced  by  Theodosius  junior,  son  of  Arci> 
dius,  and  compiler  of  the  Theodoaian  Code.    Fci 
by  one  of  his  laws,"  which  is  the  last  upon  tfaii 
head  in  that  Code,  No  slave  is  allowed  to  have  8ai» 
tuary  or  entertainment  in  any  church  above  oat 
day,  when  notice  was  to  be  given  to  his  master  froD 
whom  he  fled  for  fear  of  punishment,  that  he  might 
reclaim  him  and  carry  him  back  to  his  own  possei- 
sion,  only  giving  a  promise  of  indenmity  and  ps^ 
don  for  his  faults,  if  they  were  not  very  great  aid 
heinous.    And  Rittershusius"  cites  a  law  of  Theo* 
done,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  some  others,  to  tb 
same  purpose. 

But  in  case  men  were  guilty  of  crimes 
of  a  more  heinous  nature,  such  as  theft 
and  robbery,  or  treason  and  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  or  murder  ff^^SJ?'' 
and  bloodshed,  or  ravishing  of  vir- 
gins, or  adultery,  or  any  crimes  of  the  like 
then  it  mattered  not  whether  the  criminals 
bond  or  free,  there  was  not  an  hour's  respite  aUovel 
to  such  men,  but  they  were  to  be  taken  immediatdf 
by  force  of  the  civil  magistrate,  if  need  reqnbcd, 
even  from  the  very  altar ;  or  if  they  pretended  to 
make  any  resistance  with  arms,  they  might  with  in- 
demnity be  slain  there.  This  is  undeniably  endesl 
from  the  laws  of  Justinian,  which  specify  tliese  anl 
all  such  criminals  as  excepted  luiiversally  fnm 
all  benefit  of  sanctuary ;  it  being"  wholly  agaioil 
the  intent  and  design  of  that  privilege  to  give  aiy 
protection  to  murderers,  adulterers,  ravishers  oivt 
gins,  or  any  the  like,  but  rather  to  the  innocent  aai 
injured  parties,  who  were  exposed  to  their  violeiMi 
and  abuses :  temples  were  never  designed  by  law  to 
give  sanctuary  both  to  the  passive  and  the  aggrev- 
ors :  and  therefore  if  any  that  were  guilty  of  sock 
crimes  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge,  they  should  k 
drawn  thence,  and  punished  according  to  law  wiA 


tuperttitione  profananint,  a  consortio  omnium  legregati 
tint,  &c. 

**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  6.  Ne  sanctum  baptisma  iUretur. 
Leg.  4.  His  qui  furtisan  ad  rebaptizandum  cogentur,  refu- 
giendi  ad  ecclesiam  catholicam  sitfacultas,  ut  ejus  preesidio 
advereus  hujus  criminis  auctores  attributn  libertatis  prsesidio 
defendantur. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  3.  Si  quis  in  posterum 
■ervus,  ancilia,  cunalis,  debitor  publicus,  procurator,  muri- 
leguluB,  quilibet  postremo  publicis  privatisve  rationibus  in- 
volutus,  ad  ecclesiam  confugiens,  vei  clericus  ordinatus,  vel 
quocunque  modo  fuerita  clericis  detensatus,  aec  statim  con- 
ventione  praemissa  pristinae  cunditioni  reddatur,  decuriones 
quidem,  et  omnes,  quos  solita  ad  debitum  munus  functio 
vocat,  vigore  et  solertia  judicantum  ad  pristinam  sortem 
revocentur. 

"  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Eutrop.  t.  4. 

•«  Prosper  de  Pradict.  lib.  3.  c.  38. 


"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  ••  Sozom.  lib.  a cl 

»Book  IV.  chap.  4.  sect.  4 

^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  coaf4 
Leg.  5.  Si  quidem  serrus  cujusquam  ecclesiam,  altaraiCi 
loci  tantum  veneratione  con iisus,  sine  ullo  telo  petierit.if 
non  plus  uno  die  ibidem  dimittatur,  quin  domino  ^n.  W 
cujus  metu  poenam  imminentem  visus  est  declinane,  a  deo- 
cis,  quorum  interest,  nuntietur.  Isque  eum,  impertita  wt 
dulgentia  peccatorum,  abducat 

^  Rittershus.  de  Asylis,  c.  8.  p.  284. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  17.  c.  7.  Neque  autem  bomieidis^  aeq* 
aduUeris,  neque  virginum  raptoribus,  vel  talia  deliBqunfr 
bus,  terminorum  custodies  cautelam :  sed  etiam  ind*  txtit' 
hes,  et  supplicium  eis  infcres.  Non  enim  talia  delinqneotitai 
parcerc  compelit,  sed  hoc  patientibua,  ut  non  talia  a  p* 
sumptoribus  patiantur.  Deinde  templorum  caiitela  new  bs> 
centibus,  sed  lacsis  datur  a  lege,  et  non  erit  possibileutnua^'^ 
tueri  cautela  sacrorum  locorum,  et  losdentem  et 
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imeDts  ndtabie  to  their  offences.  This  one 
'  Justinian's  shows  us  plainly  the  trae  intent 
leaning  of  all  other  ancient  laws  relating  to 
riyilege  of  sanctoary,  that  the  design  of  them, 
kbserved  before,  was  chiefly  to  protect  the  in- 
t,  the  injured,  and  oppressed  from  violence, 
I  some  hard  or  dubious  cases  to  grant  a  little 
;,  till  a  fair  hearing  might  be  procured,  or  some 
ession  made  to  the  judges,  by  the  bishop  or 
,  for  such  persons  as  might  seem  to  want  it 
lo  Gothofred''  upon  the  whole  matter  deter- 
,  that  anciently  legal  refuge  was  no  more  but 
iTgfs  deprecation  or  intercession  for  men  in 
».  And  such  as  they  might  laudably  and 
tly  intercede  for,  they  might  for  some  time 
r  protect  from  violence  and  torture  in  the 
b ;  but  not  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  jus- 
pon  other  sort  of  criminals,  for  which  it  was 
dous  to  intercede. 

In  which  respect  most  of  the  910- 
^r«betiao  dem  sauctuaries  have  been  comphdn- 
Sdem  ed  of  by  considering  men,  as  guilty  of 
liX^L  ff^^^  abuses,  in  giving  protection  al- 
^injMhe  n^ogf.  ^  ^  gQp^  Qf  criminals,  and  so 
encouraging  the  practice  of  villany, 
empting  men  from  legal  punishment,  and 
iting  the  force  of  civil  laws.  For  the  canon 
■  Gratian,  and  the  pope's  Decretals,  grant  pro- 
1  to  all  criminals,  except  night  robbers,  and 
*s  on  the  highway,  and  such  as  commit  enor- 
crimes  in  the  church  itself  upon  presumption 
protection.  But  all  other  criminals  have 
^  of  taking  sanctuary,  and  it  is  reckoned  a 
on  of  the  immunities  of  the  church  to  take 
thence,  unless  a  promise  or  an  oath  be  first 
that  neither  death,*  nor  any  other  corporal 
iment,  but  only  a  pecuniary  mulct,  shall  be 
ed  on  them,  as  Pope  Innocent  III.  determined 
;  of  his  letters  to  the  king  of  Scots,  which 
ry  IX.  inserted  into  the  body  of  his  Decretals, 
ouncil  of  Orleans**  has  some  canons  to  the 
purpose,  which,  though  contrary  to  all  other 
it  laws,  Gratian*^  thought  fit  to  adopt  into  his 
Collections.  And  so  the  modem  canon  law, 
pretence  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  opened 
i  gap  to  licentiousness,  by  taking  off  those  re- 


straints which  the  ancient  laws  had  justly  set  upon 
this  matter,  when  they  granted  refuge  to  innocent 
and  injured  men,  but  not  to  notorious  criminals. 
Which  difference  is  not  only  noted  and  complained 
of  by  all  protestant  writers,  but  also  by  some  of  the 
Romish  church.  Polydore  Virgil**  makes  no  scruple 
to  condemn  them  all  over  the  Christian  world,  but 
more  especially  here  in  England,  where  protection 
was  given,  not  to  the  innocent  and  oppressed,  bat 
to  all  sorts  of  criminals,  such  as  were  guilty  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion  not  excepted.  Whence  he  thinks 
it  very  apparent,  that  the  thing,  as  then  practised, 
was  not  to  be  derived  from  Moses,  who  allowed  re- 
fuge to  none  but  such  as  killed  a  man  unawares  and 
against  their  will,  but  from  Romulus :  which  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  villains  took  heart  and  en- 
couragement to  practise  wickedness,  there  being 
chmrches  every  where  ready  to  receive  and  protect 
them ;  though  nothing  was  more  directly  contrary 
to  the  establishment  of  Moses,  whose  law  was 
guarded  with  this  sanction,  Exod.  xxi.  14,  **  If  a 
man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to 
slay  him  with  guile,  thou  shalt  take  him  from  my 
altar,  that  he  may  die."  This  was  the  difference,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  author,  between  the  modem 
sanctuaries  and  those  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
church. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  ob-  ^^^^^ 
served  concerning  die  privilege  of  cte%?tob?S^ 
sanctuary  in  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Ji  ^L^^"  ftj 
church,  which  is,  that  such  persons  ^SuTtJi  tt.""^ 
as  were  allowed  this  benefit,  were 
obliged  to  observe  certain  conditions  in  taking  re- 
fuge, otherwise  they  forfeited  all  their  right  and  title 
to  it  As,  first.  They  were  not  to  fly  with  arms  into 
the  church,  nor  into  any  place  or  building  adjoining 
to  it,  as  the  gardens,  houses,  courts,  cloisters,  to 
which  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  annexed.  This 
is  particularly  specified  and  provided  by  a  law**  of 
Theodosius  junior,  which  has  this  sanction  added 
to  it.  That  if  any  one  pretended  to  act  otherwise,  and, 
being  admonished  by  the  church,  refused  to  lay 
aside  his  arms,  that  then  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
magistrate,  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  to  send 
his  officers  with  arms  into  the  church  upon  such  an 
exigence,  and  take  him  thence  by  force ;  and  if  the 


rthofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  Leg.  5.  p. 

^ihil  ad  ecclesiam  perfugium  erat,  quam  clericorum 

alio  seu  intercessio. 

tcretal.  Gregor.  lib.  3.  Tit  49.  de  Immunit  Eccles. 

Quantumcunque  gravia  maleficia  perpetraverit,  non 

lenter  ab  ecclesia  e.^trabendiis :  nee  inde  damnari 

id  mortem  vel  ad  poenam,  sed  rectores  ecclesiarum 

linere  debent  membra  et  vitam.     Super  hoc  tamen 

liqiie  fecit  est  alias  lefj^itime  pimiendus. 

nc.  Atiriflian.  1.  can.  3  et  4. 

atian.  Cans.  17.  qiu  4.  c.  36.     It.  Cans.  36.  qu.  1. 

ilydor.  Virgil,  de  Inventor.  Rerum,  lib.  3.  c.  12.  Sunt 
z  2 


hodie  in  orbe  nottro  Christiano,  praesertim  apud  Anglos, 
passim  asyla,  quee  non  modo  insidias  timentibut,  ted  qui. 
busvis  sontibus,  etiam  majcstatis  reis  patent :  quod  facit  ut 
manifeste  appareat,  nos  id  institutum  non  a  Mqse,  qui  illit 
duntaxat  qui  nolentes  hominem  occidissent,  asylum  posuit 
•ed  a  Romulo  esse  mutuatos.  Quie  nempe  res  baud  dubie 
in  causa  est  cui"  ^^Q®  multi  a  maleiiciis  minus  abstineant 
manus,  &c. 

**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confiig. 
Leg.  4.  Si  ecclesias  voce  moniti,  nolnerint  arma  relinquere 
— armatis,  si  ita  res  e.xegerit  intromissis,  trahendos  se  ab* 
strihendosque  esse  cognoscant  et  omnibus  cosibus  esse  sub- 
dendos,  &c. 
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refugee  still  persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  chanced 
to  be  slain  in  the  engagement,  it  was  to  be  reckoned 
purely  his  own  fault,  and  no  violation  of  the  church's 
privilege  in  that  case,  because  he  refused  to  observe 
this  necessary  condition  of  safety.  The  emperors 
themselves  laid  aside  their  arms  and  crowns  when 
they  entered  into  the  church,  and  therefore  Theo- 
dosius  argues,^  that  it  was  but  reasonable  all  re- 
fugees should  do  the  same,  and  trust  only  to  the 
laws  and  sacredness  of  the  place  for  their  protection. 
«  A  seecmd  condition  to  be  observed 

tudif.  II*  ^  to  in  this  case  was,  That  men  should 

raitt  a  Mditious  da- 

uSdtiS^*'  betake  themselves  silently  and  mo- 
destly to  the  church,  and  not  by  any 
rude  and  indecent  clamours  endeavour  to  raise  any 
popular  tumult  Learned  men  collect  this  from  a 
law  in  the  Greek  Constitutions,  and  the  Justinian 
Code,^  which  forbids  refugees  to  make  any  clamor- 
ous petitions  to  the  emperor  on  such  festivals  as  he 
came  to  the  great  church,  but  if  they  had  any  re- 
quest to  be  preferred,  they  should  do  it  privately  by 
the  archbishop  or  defensors  of  the  church :  other- 


wise they  should  forfeit  their  privilege,  and  be  cast 
out  of  the  church,  and  be  delivered  over  to  the  city 
magistrate  to  be  punished. 

Thirdly,  Though  refugees  might  fly  ^^  ,^ 
to  the  church,  and  even  to  the  very  J^'iolit^thJ 
altar;  yet  they  were  neither  to  eat  jSSfnJf  ^'iS; 
nor  lodge  there;  but  the  clergy  were  *^'"^ »»""*»«• 
obliged  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  either  of  these 
by  an  express  law  of  Theodosius  junior,**  who,  to 
cut  off  all  pretences  for  the  contrary  practices,  as  if 
men  could  not  be  safe  but  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  made  not  only  the  church  and  the  altar 
places  of  refiige,  but  all  other  buildings  and  places 
belonging  to  the  church ;  giving  this  reason  for  al- 
lowing such  an  ample  space  for  the  benefit  of  sanc- 
tuary, that  men  might  not  have  the  excuse  of  fear 
to  make  them  eat  or  lodge  in  the  church,  which  he 
thought  to  be  things  not  so  decent  in  their  own  na- 
ture, nor  agreeable  to  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  and  reverence  that  was  due  to  churches,  as 
places  appropriated  to  Grod,  and  set  apart  for  his 
service. 


^  Edict.  TheodoB.  ad  calcem  ConciL  Ephesio.  cited  be- 
fore, chap.  10.  n.  8. 

^  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  de  hit  qai  ad  Eccles.  confag. 
Leg.  8.  Qui  imperatore  ad  magnam  ecclesiam  in  festo  pro- 
cedente,  exclamatione  uiut  fuerit,  excidet  re  tperata,  et  per 
prBfectum  ejectus  castigabitur,  &c. 


"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Ecdes.  coofo|(. 
Leg.  4.  Hanc  autem  spatii  latitudinem  ideo  indulgeoms, 
ne  in  ipso  Dei  templo  et  sacrosanctis  altaribus  confugientiam 
quenquam  mane  vel  vespero  cubare  vel  pemoctare  liceat ; 
ipsis  hoc  clericis  religionis  causa  vetantibus,  &c 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP   THE   STATE   AKD   DITI8I0N   OF  THE   BOMAN  EMFIBE,   AKD   OF    THE   CHTTBCH^S   CONFOBMINO 
TO   THAT   IN   MODELLING   HEB   OWN   BXTEBNAL   POLITY   AND   GOYEBNKENT. 


Sect.  I. 
The 

ROCTMUI 


Having  thus  far  spoken  of  churches, 

^^'of  the  as  they  signify  the  material  buildings, 

thcd«7*of  t£e«po»-  or  places  of  convention  set  apart  for 

Christian  worship,  I  come  now  to 
consider  them  in  another  notion,  as  they  are  put  to 
signify  any  number  of  Christian  people  within  a 
certain  district,  as  in  a  parish,  diocese,  province, 
patriarchate ;  which  are  names  that  we  firequently 
meet  with  in  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  not 
all  equally  of  the  same  antiquity :  and  therefore  I 
shall  here  inquire  both  into  the  nature  and  original 
of  them.  Something  has  already  been  said  upon 
this  head,  in  speaking  of  the  several  officers  of 
the  church  that  were  placed  in  those  districts,  as 
patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  presbyters, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  explain  the  powers  and 
duties  of  those  ministers  in  the  church :  yet  there 
are  many  things  to  be  noted  further,  which  could 
not  then  come  under  consideration ;  for  which  rea- 
son I  now  make  them  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  in- 
quiry. And  here,  to  understand  the  state  and  di- 
vision of  the  church  aright,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  short  view  of  the  state  and  division  of  the  Roman 
empire :  for  it  is  generally  thought  by  learned  men, 
that  the  church  held  some  conformity  to  that  in 
her  external  policy  and  government,  both  at  her 
first  settlement,  and  in  the  changes  and  variations 
that  were  made  in  after  ages.  In  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  every  city  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  under  the  immediate  government  of  certain 
magistrates  within  its  own  body,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  povXrj  or  senatus,  its  common  council 
or  senate,  otherwise  called  ordo  and  curia,  the  states 
and  court  of  the  city:  among  which  there  was 
usuaUy  one  chief  or  principal  above  the  rest,  whom 
some  call  the  dictator,  and  others,  the  deferuor  civi- 
tatis ;  whose  power  extended  not  only  over  the 
city,  but  all  the  adjacent  territory,  commonly  called 


the  irpoaTua,  the  suburbs,  or  lesser  towns,  belonging 
to  its  jurisdiction.  This  was  a  city  in  the  civil 
account,  a  place  where  the  civil  magistrate  and  a 
sort  of  lesser  senate  was  fixed,  to  order  the  afibirs 
of  that  community,  and  govern  within  such  a  pre- 
cinct 

Now,  much  after  the  same  manner,         ^^  ^ 
the  apostles  in    first  planting   and  ch2Sit«ibiJSl 


establishing  the  church,  wherever  ^^ 
they  found  a  civil  magistracy  settled  in  any  place, 
there  they  endeavoured  to  settle  an  ecclesiastical 
one,  consisting  of  a  senate  or  presbytery,  a  common 
coimcil  of  presbyters,  and  one  chief  president  above 
the  rest,  commonly  called  the  irpocTMc*  or  the  apostle, 
or  bishop,  or  angel  of  the  church ;  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  confined  to  a  single  congregation,  but 
extended  to  the  whole  region  or  district  belonging 
to  the  city,  which  was  the  irpo<&?Ma,  or  irapouria,  or,  as 
we  now  call  it,  the  diocese  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ing to  this  model,  most  probably,  St  Paul  directed 
Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  Crete,  Karii  widav,  in  every 
city,  that  is,  to  settle  an  ecclesiastical  senate  and 
government  in  every  place  where  there  was  before 
a  civil  one :  which,  from  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  church,  we  learn,  was  a  bishop  and  his  pres- 
bytery, who  were  conjunctly  called  the  elders  and 
senate  of  the  church.  The  cities  of  the  empire  had 
also  their  magistrates  in  the  territory  or  country 
round  them;  but  these  were  subordinate  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  generally  chosen  by 
them,  as  learned  men*  have  observed  out  of  Fron- 
tinus  de  Limitibus  Agrariis,  and  other  Roman  anti- 
quaries. In  like  manner,  every  city  church  had 
spiritual  officers  in  all  towns  and  villages  belong- 
ing to  the  city  region;  and  these  depending  on 
the  mother  church  both  for  the  exercise  of  their 
power  and  their  institution;  they  being  both 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  the  city  church. 


>  See  Dr.  Maarice,  Diocei.  Episc.  p.  390. 
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as  the  subordinate  magistrates  were  in  the  civil 
disposition. 

Another  division  of  the  Roman  em- 
ThfdhiLmofth*  pire  was  into  provinces  and  dioceses. 

RomAn  empin  into     »  •  ^i_«<^«  f  t-i 

pTOTincM  and  dk>-  A  provincc  was  the  cities  of  a  whole 
region  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
one  chief  magistrate,  who  resided  in  the  metropolis, 
or  chief  city  of  the  province.  This  was  commonly 
a  pnetor,  or  a  proconsul,  or  some  magistrate  of  the 
like  eminence  and  dignity.  A  diocese  was  still  a 
larger  district,  containing  several  provinces  within 
the  compass  of  it :  in  the  capital  city  of  which  dis- 
trict a  more  general  Magistrate  had  his  residence, 
whose  jfower  extended  over  the  whole  diocese,  to 
receive  appeals,  and  determine  all  causes  that  were 
referred  to  him  for  a  new  hearing  from  any  city 
within  the  district  And  this  magistrate  was  some- 
times called  an  eparchusy  or  vicarius  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  particularly  a  pr€gfectu$  Augtuta- 
Ua  at  Alexandria.  When  first  this  division  was 
made,  it  is  not  so  certainly  agreed  among  learned 
men ;  but  it  is  generally  owned,  that  the  division  of 
provinces  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  dioceses. 
For  the  division  into  dioceses  began  only  about  the 
time  of  Constantine.  But  the  cantonizing  of  the 
empire  into  provinces  was  long  before ;  by  some  re- 
ferred to  Vespasian,  by  others  reckoned  still  more 
ancient,  and  coeval  to  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church. 

g^  ^  However  this  was,  it  is  very  plain, 

toSid^th?*"  *^2i^  *^®  church  took  her  model,  in 
***"^  setting  up  metropolitical  and  patri- 

archal power,  from  this  plan  of  the  state.  For  as 
in  every  metropolis,  or  chief  city  of  each  province, 
there  was  a  superior  magistrate  above  the  magis- 
trates of  every  single  city ;  so  likewise  in  the  same 
metropolis  there  was  a  bishop,  whose  power  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  province,  whence  he  was 
called  the  metropolitan,  or  primate,  as  being  the 
principal  bishop  of  the  province.  And  in  all  places 
therefore  the  see  of  the  bishop  was  fixed  to  the 
civil  metropolis,  except  in  Africa,  where  the  primate 
was  commonly  the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  as 
has  been  showed  in  another  place.  In  like  manner 
as  the  state  had  a  vieariua  in  every  capital  city  of 
each  civil  diocese ;  so  the  church  in  process  of  time 
came  to  have  her  exarchs,  or  patriarchs,  in  many,  if 
not  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire. 

g^^  ^  This  will  appear  plainly  from  the 

ft^SttTdS*^  civil  notUia  of  the  empire,  when  com- 
MsflftiMMBpira.  pared  with  the  ecclesiastical;  which, 
because  it  not  only  gives  light  in  this  matter,  but  is 
of  singular  use  in  many  other  respects  to  all  that 
study  ecclesiastical  history,  I  will  here  insert  it  out 
of  the  book  called  Notitia  Imperii,  said  to  be  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
where  the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  thirteen 
dioceses,  under  four  prafecti-pratorio ;  and  about  a 


hundred  and  twenty  provinces  contained  in  them, 
in  the  manner  and  form  following. 

The  pr€efectus-pr€Btorio  Orientia,  and  under  him  five 
dioceses,  viz.  The  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Asiatic, 
Pontic,  and  Thracian  dioceses. 

I.  In  the  Oriental  diocese  are  contained  fifteen  pro- 
vinces. 1.  Palcestina.  2.  Phoenice.  3.  Syria. 
4.  Cilicia.    5.  Cyprus.     6.  Arabia.     7*  Isauria. 

8.  Palcestina  Salutaris.    9.  Palcestina  Secunda. 

10.  Phoenice  Libani.  11.  Euplu^tensis.  12. 
Syria  Salutaris.  13.  Osrhoena.  14.  Mesopota- 
mia.    15.  Cilicia  Secunda. 

II.  In  the  diocese  of  Egypt  six  provinces.  1.  Li- 
bya Superior.    2.  Libya  Inferior.    3.  Thebais. 

4.  ^g3rptus.    5.  Arcadia.    6.  Augustanica. 

III.  In  the  Asiatic  diocese  ten  provinces.  I.  Pam- 
phylia.    2.  Hellespontus.    3.  Lydia.   4.  Pisidia. 

5.  Lycaonia.  6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  7-  Phry- 
gia  Salutaris.  8.  Lycia.  9.  Caria.  10.  IusuLbb 
Cyclades. 

IV.  In  the  Pontic  diocese  eleven  provinces.  1.  Gar 
lada.  2.  Bithynia.  3.  Honorias.  4  Cappadocia 
Prima.  5.  Paphlagonia.  6.  Pontus  Polemonia- 
cus.      7*   Hellenopontus.     8.   Armenia   Prima. 

9.  Armenia  Secunda.       10.   Galada  Salutaris. 

11.  Cappadocia  Secunda. 

V.  In  the  diocese  of  Thrace  six  provinces.  1.  Eu- 
ropa,  2.  Thracia.  3.  Hcemimontis.  4.  Rho- 
dope.    5.  MsBsia  Secunda.    6.  Scythia. 

Tht  pr€tfectu»^€BUn^o  of  lUyricum,  and  under  him 
two  dioceses,  Macedonia  and  Dacia. 

VI.  In  the  diocese  of  Macedonia  six  provinces.  1. 
Achaia.  2.  Macedonia.  3.  Creta.  4.  Thessa- 
lia.  5.  Epirus  Vetus.  6.  Epirus  Nova,  and  pars 
Macedoniae  Salutaris. 

VII.  In  the  diocese  of  Dacia  five  provinces.  1. 
Dacia  Mediterranea,  2.  Dacia  Ripensis.  3. 
Meesia  Prima.  4.  Dardania.  5.  Pars  Macedo- 
nis  Salutaris,  and  Prsvalitana. 

TheprafectuB-praiono  of  Italy,  and  under  him  three 
dioceses,  viz.  Italy  or  the  Italic  diocese,  Illyricum, 
and  Afiica. 

VIII.  In  the  Italic  diocese  are  contained  seventeen 
provinces.  1.  Venetiae.  2.  JEmylia.  3.  Ligu- 
ria.  4  Flaminia  and  Picenum  Annonarium.  5. 
Tuscia  and  Umbria.  6.  Picenum  Suburbicarium. 
7.  Campania.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. 10.  Lucania  and  Brutii.  11.  Alpes  Cot- 
tiee.  12.  Rheetia  Prima.  13.  Rheetia  Secimda. 
14.  Samnium.  15.  Valeria.  16.  Sardinia.  17. 
Corsica. 
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IX.  In  the  diocese  of  Illyricum  six  provinces.  1. 
Pannonia  Seconda.  2.  Savia.  3.  Dalmatia.  4. 
Pannonia  Prima.  5.  Noricum  Mediterraneum. 
6.  Noricum  Ripense. 

X.  In  the  diocese  of  Africa  six  provinces.  1.  By- 
zacimn.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Mauritania  Sitifensis. 
4.  Mauritania  Ciesariensis.  5.  Tripolis.  6.  Afri- 
ca Proconsularis. 

The  prafectuB-praiono  Galliarum,  and  under  him 
three  dioceses,  viz.  Hispania,  Gallia,  Britannia. 

XI.  In  the  Spanish  diocese  seven  provinces.  1. 
BcBtica.  2.  Lusitania.  3.  Gallsecia.  4  Tarra- 
conensis.  4.  Carthaginensis.  6.  Tingitania.  7. 
Baleares. 

XII.  In  the  Gallican  diocese  seventeen  provinces. 
1.  Viennensis.  2.  Lugdunensis  Prima.  3.  Ger- 
mania  Prima.  4.  Germania  Secunda.  5.  Bel- 
gica  Prima.  6.  Belgica  Secunda.  7-  Alpes  Ma- 
ritimce.  8.  Alpes  Penninse  et  Graiee.  9.  Max- 
ima Sequanorum.  10.  Aquitania  Prima.  11. 
Aquitania  Secunda.  12.  Novem  Populi.  13. 
Narhonensis  Prima.  14.  Narhonensis  Secunda. 
15  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  16.  Lugdunensis  Ter- 
tia.     17*  Lugdunensis  Senonia. 

XIII.  In  the  Britannic  diocese  five  provinces. 
1.  Maxima  Csesariensis.  2.  Valentia.  3.  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  4.  Britannia  Secunda.  5.  Flavia 
Cesariensis.    Thus  far  the  notUia  of  the  empire. 

g^^  ^  Now,  though  we  have  no  notitia  of 

iSr*'SriJ2'*!lS  *^^  church  so  ancient  as  this;  (for 
Srlf*^*S^'ta  that  of  Leo  Sapiens,  which  is  exhibit- 
th.  eharch.  ^^  hereafter,  is  of  later  date ;)  yet  by 

comparing  the  broken  fragments  that  remain  in 
the  acts  and  subscriptions  of  the  ancient  councils, 
with  this  notUia  of  the  empire,  and  conferring  both 
with  the  later  notitias  of  the  church,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  the  church  was  divided  into  dioceses  and 
provinces  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  em- 
pire; having  an  exarch,  or  patriarch,  in  almost  every 
diocese,  and  a  metropolitan,  or  primate,  in  every 
province.  The  most  probable  account  of  which, 
conformed  to  the  foresaid  civil  notitiay  is  presented 
in  the  following  Table,  according  as  the  division  of 
the  church  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

I.  In  the  Oriental  diocese.    Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 


1.  Pala?stina  Prima. 

2.  Phoenice. 

3.  Syria. 

4.  Cilicia  Prima. 

5.  Cyprus. 
6  Arabia. 


1.  Caesarea. 

2.  Tyrus. 

3.  Antiochia. 

4.  Tarsus. 

5.  Constantia. 

6.  Bostra. 


PROVINCES. 

7.  Isauria. 

8.  Palaestina  Salutaris. 

9.  Palcestina  Secunda. 

10.  Phcenice  Libani. 

11.  Euphratensis. 

12.  Syria  Salutaris. 

13.  Osriioene. 

14.  Mesopotamia. 

15.  Cilicia  Secunda. 


MBTROPOLB8. 

7.  Seleucia. 

8.  Jerusalem,  or  JElia. 

9.  Scythopolis. 

10.  Emissa. 

11.  Hierapolis. 

12.  Apamea. 

13.  Edessa. 

14.  Amida. 

15.  Anazarbus. 


1 1.  In  the  diocese  of  Egypt.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 


1.  Libya  Superior. 

2.  Libya  Inferior. 

3.  Thebais. 

4.  ^gyptus. 

5.  Arcadia. 

6.  Augustanica. 


1.  Ptolemais. 

2.  Dranieon. 

3.  Antinoe,  or  Lycopolis. 

4.  Alexandria. 

5.  Oxirinchus. 

6.  Pelusium. 


III.  In  the  diocese  of  Asia.    Exarch  of  Ephesus. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Pamphylia. 

2.  Hellespont. 
a  Lydia. 

4.  Pisidia. 

5.  Lycaonia. 

6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

7.  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

8.  Lycia. 

9.  Caria. 

10.  Insulee  Cyclades. 

11.  Asia  Proconsularis. 


METROPOLES. 

1.  Perga,  or  Sida. 

2.  Cyzicus. 

3.  Sardes. 

4.  Antiochia. 

5.  Iconium. 

6.  Laodicea. 

7.  Synada. 
a  Myra. 

9.  Amphrodisias,  or 
Stauropolis. 

10.  Rhodus. 

11.  Ephesus. 


IV.  Diocese  of  Pontus.      Exarch  of  C««area. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Galatia.  1. 

2.  Bithynia.  2. 

3.  Cappadocia  Prima.      3. 

4.  Cappadocia  Secunda.  4. 

5.  Honorias.  5. 

6.  Paphlagonia.  6. 

7.  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  7- 

8.  Helenopontus.  8. 

9.  Armenia  Prima.  9. 

10.  Armenia  Secunda.      10. 

11.  Galatia  Salutaris.       11. 


MBTROPOLES. 

Ancyra. 

Nicomedia. 

Ceesarea. 

Tyana. 

Claudiopolis. 

Gangra. 

Neoceesarea. 

Amasea. 

Sebastia. 

Melitine. 

Pessinus  aL  Justinian- 

opolis. 


V.  Diocese  of  Thrace.    Exarch  of  Heraclea first,  af- 
terward Constantinople. 


PROVINCES. 


METROPOLES. 


1.  Europa. 

2.  Thracia. 


1.  Heraclea. 

2.  PhiUppopolis. 
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PROVINCES. 

3.  Heemi  montis. 
4  Rhodope. 

5.  Msesia  Secunda. 

6.  Scythia. 


VI. 


In  the  diocese  of 
Macedonia. 


PROVINCES. 

Achaia. 
Macedonia. 
Creta. 
Thessalia. 
Epirus  Vetus. 


6.  Epirus  Nova. 


METROPOLES. 

3.  Adrianople. 

4.  Trajanople. 

5.  Marcianople. 

6.  TomL  But  the  bishop 

of  Tomi  is  rather  to  be 
reckoned  an  autoce- 
phahu  than  a  metro- 
politan, because  he 
had  no  suffi-agan  bi- 
shops under  him. 

The  exarch  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

METROPOLBS. 

1.  Corinthus. 

2.  Thessalonica. 

3.  Gortyna. 

4.  Larissa. 

5.  Nicopolis. 

6.  Dyrrachium. 


VII.  Diocese  of  Dacia.  Exarch  perhaps  first  at 
Sardica,  afterwards  at  A- 
crida,  or  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma^erected  by  Justinian. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Dacia  Mediterranea. 

2.  Dacia  Ripensis. 

3.  Msesia  Prima. 
4  Dardania. 

5.  Preevalitana. 


MBTROrOLBS. 

1.  Sardica. 

2.  The  same. 

3.  The  same. 
4  Scupi. 

5.  Acrida. 


VIII.  The  diocese  of  Italy  is  by  some  reckoned  but 
one  diocese,  by  others  divided  into  two,  the  diocese 
of  Italy,  and  prefecture  of  Rome. 


In  the  Italic  diocese. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  FlaminiaandPicenum 

Annon. 

2.  Venetiaand  Histria. 

3.  JEmilia. 

4.  Liguria. 

5.  Alpes  Cottis. 

6.  Rheetia  Prima. 

7.  Rhstia  Secunda. 


Exarch  of  Milan. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Ravenna. 

2.  Aquileia. 

3.  Ravenna. 

4.  Mediolanum,  Milan. 

5.  Milan. 

6.  Milan. 

7.  Milan,other8  Rhaetio- 
polis,  called  Augusta 
Tiberii,  now  Ratis- 
bon. 


In  the  Roman  prefecture.      Patriarch  of  Rome. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 

1.  Picenum  Suburbica^    1.  Rome. 


2.  Campania. 


2,  Rome,  others  Capua. 


PROVINCES. 

3.  Tuscia  and  Umbria. 

4.  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

5.  Bnitii  and  Lucania. 

6.  Samnium. 

7.  Valeria, 
a  Sicilia. 
9.  Sardinia. 

10.  Corsica. 


IX.  Diocese  of  Illyricum 
Occidentale. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  Pannonia  Prima,  or 
Superior. 

2.  Pannonia  Secunda. 

3.  Salvia. 

4  Dalmatia. 

5.  Noricum  Mediterra- 
neum. 

6.  Noricum  Ripense. 


METROPOLIS. 

3.  Rome. 
4  Rome. 

5.  Rome. 

6.  Rome. 

7.  Rome. 

8.  Syracuse. 

9.  Calaris. 

10.  Uncertain.  Othei 
Rome. 

Exarch  of  Sirmii: 


METROPOLES. 

1.  Laureacum. 

2.  Sirmium.   . 

3.  Sirmium.       Otb 
Vindomana. 

4.  Salona. 

5.  Some  say,  Saltz 

6.  Some  say,  Laures 
Others    leave 
two.  uncertain. 


X.  Diocese  of  Africa.        Exarch  of  Cartha 


PROVINCES. 


Africa  Proconsularis. 
Byzacium. 


3.  Numidia. 

4  Tripolis. 

5.  Mauritania  Sitifensis.  5.  Sitifi. 

6.  Mauritania     Caesari-  6.  Ceesarea. 


METROPOLES. 

1.  Carthago. 

2.  Civil  metropolis  J 
metum.  But  the  ( 
siastical  foUowei 
see  of  the  senio 
shop.  Soinallthf 

3.  Cirta  Julia,  or 
stantina. 
Tripolis. 


XI.  Diocese  of  Spain. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  Bcetica. 

2.  Lusitania. 

3.  Gallicia. 

4  Tarraconensis. 

5.  Carthaginensis. 

6.  Tingitana. 

7.  Insulee  Baleares. 


Exarch  uncertaii 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Hispalis. 

2.  Emerita  Augusts 

3.  Bracara. 
4  Tarraco. 

5.  Carthago  Hispa 

6.  See  of  the  sen.  hi 

7.  Uncertain;  som 
Palma. 


XII.  Diocese  of  Gallia.        Exarch  uncertaii 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 

1.  Viennensis.  1.  Arelate.     Othen 

Vienna, 

2.  Lugdunensis  Prima.     2.  Lugdunum. 
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lOVINCES. 

lania  Prima, 
lania  Secunda. 
ca  Prima, 
ca  Secunda. 
3  Maritimee. 


MBTROPOLES. 

3.  Treviris.  Since  Mentz. 

4.  Treveris.  Since  Colen. 

5.  Treveris. 

6.  Rhemi. 

7.  Ebrodunum. 


3    Pennine  and  8.  Vienna. 


ima  Sequanorum.  9. 
tania  Prima.  10. 
tania  Secunda.  11. 
;m  Populorum.    12. 

K>nensis  Prima.  13. 
onensis  Secunda.  14. 
unensis  Secunda.  15. 
lunensis  Tertia.  16. 
unensisSenoniee.  17. 


Yesontio.    Besanpon. 

Bituriges.    Bourges. 

Burdigala. 

Elusa,  or  Augusta  Au- 

sciorum. 

Narbo. 

Aquee  Sextis.    Aix. 

Rothomagus.  Rouen. 

Turones.    Tours. 

Senons.    Sens. 


iocese  of  Britain.   Exarch  of  York,  if  any. 


lOVINCES. 


MSTROPOLES. 


ima  Caesariensis,  1.  Eboracum.    York. 

;h  was  at  the  first 

om  the  Thames  to 

lorthem  borders. 

ia  Caesariensis,  ta-  2.  York« 

out  of  the  form- 

nd  containing  all 

L  the  Thames  to 

EI  umber. 

jiniaPrima,allon  3.  London. 

south  of  Thames. 

.nnia  Secunda,  or  4.  Caerleon. 

>eyond  Severn. 

ntia,  beyond  the  5.  York. 

s'  walL 

n  the  main,  was  the  state  and  division  of 
:h  into  provinces,  and  exarchates,  or  me- 
al and  patriarchal  dioceses,  in  the  latter 
le  fourth  century ;  from  which  it  appears, 
ry  near  correspondence  was  observed  be- 
e  church  and  state  in  this  matter  both  in 
em  and  Eastern  empire. 

And  this  may  be  evidenced  further 
fdfuf^  both  from  the  rules  and  canons,  and 
>t  th«  the  known  practice  of  the  church  in 
this  case.  For  when  any  provinces 
•ided  in  the  state,  there  commonly  fol- 
livision  in  the  church  also :  and  when  any 
advanced  to  a  greater  dignity  in  the  civil 
it  usually  obtained  a  like  promotion  in  the 
tical:   so  when  controversies  arose  about 


primacy  between  two  churches  in  the  same  pro- 
vince or  district,  the  way  to  end  the  dispute  was  to 
inquire,  which  of  them  was  the  metropolis  in  the 
state,  and  order  the  same  to  be  the  metropolis  in 
the  church.  Of  all  which  there  are  manifest  proo& 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  by  this  rule  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  advanced  to  patri- 
archal power  in  the  church,  who  before  was  not  so 
much  as  a  metropolitan,  but  subject  to  the  primate 
of  Heraclea  m  Thrace.  And  this  very  reason  is 
given  by  two  general  councils,  which  confirmed  him 
in  the  possession  of  this  new-acquired  power.  The 
first  of  Constantinople  decreed,'  That  he  should 
have  the  next  place  of  honour  after  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  because  Constantinople  was  New  Rome. 
Which  was  thus  again  confirmed  and  ratified  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  says,  Forasmuch  as 
we  think  it  prope;  to  follow  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  allow  the  canon  made  by  those  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops  assembled  under  the  emperor 
Theodosius  in  the  royal  city  Constantinople,  we 
ourselves  order*  and  decree  the  same  concerning 
the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  church  of  the  said 
city,  which  is  New  Rome.  For  our  forefathers  gave 
Old  Rome  her  privileges  in  regard  that  she  was 
the  royal  city :  and  those  hundred  and  fifty  bishops 
were  moved  with  the  same  consideration  to  grant 
equal  privileges  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  New 
Rome;  judging  it  but  reasonable,  that  the  city 
which  was  honoured  with  the  royal  seat  of  the 
empire  and  senate,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
widi  Old  Rome  in  all  matters  of  a  civil  nature, 
should  also  be  advanced  to  the  same  dignity  in  ec- 
clesiastical affidrs,  and  be  accounted  the  second  in 
order  after  her.  Accordingly  they  determined  now, 
that  the  three  whole  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace,  should  be  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Which  plainly 
shows,  they  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  model  of 
the  state  in  settling  the  bounds  and  limits  of  juris- 
diction in  the  church.  The  council  of  Antioch 
assigns  this  for  the  reason  of  paying  deference  to 
metropolitan  bishops  in  general,  because  they  were 
placed  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province,*  whither 
all  men  that  had  business  or  controversies  had 
recourse.  And  therefore  if  any  dispute  happened, 
as  sometimes  there  did,  between  two  bishops  in  the 
same  province  about  metropolitical  power,  each 
laying  a  claim  to  it ;  the  way  to  end  this  contro- 
versy was  to  inquire,  which  of  their  sees  was  the 
true  metropolis  in  the  state  ?  and  adjudge  the  same 
to  have  the  true  legal  right  and  privilege  in  the 
church.    By  this  rule  the  council  of  Turin*  deter- 


1.    CoDftant.   c.  3.    T6if  KaaifrraimpoviroXtwt 

ioKoiroVt  dttt  t6  tlvtti  airriiv  vlav  Pc»/ut}v. 

1.  Chalced.  c.  28.  ^  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  9. 

1.  Taurin.  c.  2.     lUud   inter  epitcopot  urbium 


Arelatensit  et  Viennensis,  qui  de  primatus  apud  nos  honora 
certabant,  a  sancta  tynodo  definitum  est,  ut  qui  ex  eis  com- 
probaverit  suam  civitatem  esse  metropolim,  is  totius  pro- 
vinci«  hoDorem  primatus  obtineat,  et  ipse  juxta  prsceptum 
canonum,  ordinationum  habeat  potestatem. 
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mined  the  contipyersy  about  presidency  betwixt 
the  two  churches  of  Aries  and  Vienna,  decreeing, 
That  that  bishop  should  be  the  primate,  who  could 
prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  an  ambitious  spirit 
would  petition  the  emperor  to  grant  him  the  honour 
and  power  of  a  metropolitan  in  the  church,  when 
yet  the  province  to  which  he  belonged  had  but  one 
metropolis  in  the  state ;  which  was  so  contrary  to 
the  foresaid  rule  of  the  church,  that  the  great  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon*  made  it  deposition  for  any  bishop 
to  attempt  it  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  em- 
peror thought  fit  to  divide  a  province*  into  two,  and 
erect  a  new  metropolis  in  the  second  part ;  then  the 
church  many  times  allowed  the  bishop  of  the  new 
metropolis  to  become  a  metropolitan  in  the  church 
also.  By  this  means  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  came  to 
be  a  metropolitical  see,  as  well  as  jCaesarea,  because 
the  province  was  divided  into  two  by  imperial  edict 
And  the  like  happened  upon  the  division  of  many 
other  provinces,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  &c.  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  notitia  of  the  church,  which  follows 
in  the  end  of  this  book.  The  canons  of  the  church 
were  made  to  favour  this  practice  in  the  erection  of 
new  bishoprics  also.  For  the  council  of  Chalcedon  * 
has  another  canon,  which  says.  That  if  the  imperial 
power  made  any  innovation  in  the  precincts  or 
parishes  belonging  to  any  city,  then  the  state  of  the 
church-precincts  might  be  altered  in  conformity  to 
the  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  political  and 
civil  state.  Which  canon  is  repeated  and  confirmed 
in  the  council'  of  Trullo.  So  that  if  any  place  was 
advanced  to  the  privilege  of  a  city,  and  governed  by 
a  civil  magistracy  of  its  own,  which  was  not  so  be- 
fore, it  might  then  also  be  freed  from  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  its  former  bishop,  and  be 
governed  by  one  of  its  own.  Thus  when  Maiuma 
in  Palestine,  a  dependant  on  Gaza,  was  advanced 
by  Constantine  to  the  privilege  of  a  city,  and 
governed  by  a  magistracy  of  its  own;  that  was 
presently  followed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  bi- 
shop's see,  which  continued  ever  after,  notwith- 
standing that  Julian,  in  spite  to  Christianity,  dis- 
firanchised  the  city,  and  annexed  it  to  Gaza  again. 
Sozomen  is  our  author  foV  this,  and  he  adds  fur- 
ther,* that  in  his  time  the  bishop  of  Gaza,  upon  a 
vacancy  of  Maiuma,  lapng  claim  to  it  as  only  an 
appendage  of  his  own  city ;  and  pleading,  that  one 
city  ought  not  to  have  two  bishops ;  the  cause  came 
to  a  hearing  before  a  provincial  synod,  which  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Maiumitans,  and  ordained 


them  another  bishop.  For  they  thought  it  not 
per,  that  they  who  for  their  piety  had  obtained 
privilege  of  being  made  a  city,  and  were  onlj 
prived  of  their  right  by  the  envy  of  a  pagan  pri 
should  lose  their  other  rights,  which  concerned 
priesthood  and  the  church.  So  it  always  contiii 
an  episcopal  see,  and  has  its  place  among  the 
in  the  notitia  of  the  church.  The  like  may  be 
served  of  Emmaus,  which  at  first  was  but  aril 
belonging  to  the  diocese  and  city  of  Jemsa 
But  being  afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Romans, 
called  Nicopohs,  from  their  great  victories  ovei 
Jews,  it  became  a  city  and  a  bishop's  see,  u 
which  character  the  reader  may  also  find  it  in 
ncftitia  of  the  church.  These  are  evident  pn 
that  in  settling  the  limits  of  dioceses  and  other 
tricts,  and  modelling  the  external  pohty  of 
church,  a  great  regard  was  had  to  the  rules  of 
state,  and  many  things  ordered  in  conformi^  tc 
measure  observed  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Yet  these  being  matters  only  of  5^, 
conveniency  and  outward  order,  the  nJ3ri% 
church  did  not  tie  herself  absolutely  £!^^ 
to  follow  that  model,  but  only  so  far  *"'■''*** 
as  she  judged  it  expedient  and  conducive  to 
ends  of  her  own  spiritual  government  and  i 
pline.  And  therefore  she  did  not  imitate  the  f 
model  in  all  things :  she  never  had  one  uniTi 
bishop,  in  imitation  of  a  imiversal  emperor; 
an  Eastern  and  a  Western  pontificate,  in  imit! 
of  an  Eastern  and  Western  empire ;  nor  four  g 
spiritual  administrators,  answering  to  the  four  | 
ministers  of  state,  the  prafecti-pngtorio,  in  the 
government;  not  to  mention  any  other  fora 
ministers  of  state  affairs,  multitudes  of  which 
be  seen  in  the  notitia  of  the  empire.  Nay,  in  t 
things  wherein  she  followed  the  civil  form,  h( 
berty  seems  to  have  been  preserved  both  by  the 
of  church  and  state ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature 
forced  upon  her,  but  as  she  thought  fit  to  ord 
in  her  own  wisdom  and  discretion.  This  m 
collected  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,  where 
ing  divided  the  two  Armenias  into  four  prorii 
he  adds,**  That  as  to  what  concerned  the  stai 
the  church,  his  intent  was  to  leave  every  thii 
its  ancient  form,  and  make  no  alterations  in 
rights  of  the  old  metropohtans,  or  their  pow 
ordaining  their  suffragans,  &c.  And  this  ap] 
further  from  the  answer  of  Pope  Innocent,  hi 
of  Rome,  or  one  under  his  name,  given  to  Alexi 
of  Antioch,  who  had  put  the  question,"  Wh 


*  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  12. 

'  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  17.  £Z  rtv  Ik  fiaariXiKij^  i^ovtriai 
iKaLvicrdij  iroXif,  toXc  iroKiTLKOiv  Kal  drifiocrioiv  Tvvoit  Koi 
Toty  iKKXijatatrTiKiov  irapoiKiiou  ti  rd^tc  dKoKovOilrw, 

*  Concil.  Trul.  c.  38,  which  instead  of  irapoiKicaif,  reads, 
trpayfidreov. 

*  Soxom.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 


*"  Justin.  Novel.  31.  Qusb  vero  ad  sacerdotia  sp« 
ea  volumus  in  pristina  manere  forma,  ut  neque  cir 
metropoliticum,  neque  circa  ordinationes  quicquam 
vetur.  Vid.  28.  c.  2. 

"  Innocent.  Ep.  18.  ad  Alex.  Antioch.  Quod  seise 
utnim  divisis  imperiali  judicio  provinciis,  ut  du«  1 
poles  fiant,  sic  duo  metropolitani  episcopi  debeant 
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foa  the  diTision  of  a  proTince,  and  the  erection  of 
10  civil  metropoles  in  it  by  a  royal  decree,  there 
mht  also  to  be  two  metropolitan  bishops  in  the 
■nch  ?  To  this  he  answers,  That  there  was  no  rear 
■I  the  chnrch  should  undergo  alterations  upon 
mrj  necessary  change  that  was  made  in  the 
■il  state,  or  have  her  honours  and  dignitaries 
■dtiplied  or  divided  according  to  what  the  em- 
anr  thought  fit  to  do  in  his  own  aiiairs.  This 
MfWB,  that  the  church  was  at  hberty  in  this  mat- 
i^  to  follow  the  model  and  divisions  of  the  civil 
Bte  or  not,  as  she  judged  most  expedient  for 
iRMlf :  and  when  any  alterations  of  this  nature 
sve  made,  they  were  generally  done  by  the  di- 
ction or  consent  of  a  provincial  or  general  coun- 
iv  or  the  tacit  consent  and  approbation  of  the 

g^  ^  Whilst  we  are  upon  this  head  re- 

rVrStdiS^  lating  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
teJaSLf*"*^  church,  it  comes  properly  to  be  in- 
***^  quired,  what  the    primitive  writers 

aan  by  the  term  eccleaue  fuburhicaruBf  suburbicary 
mches,  in  the  district  of  the  Roman  church, 
offinus,  in  his  translation  and  abstract  of  the  Ni- 
Bie  canons,  gives  us  the  sixth  of  them  in  these 
ia:ds,"  **  The  ancient  custom  of  Alexandria  and 
cime  shall  still  be  observed,  that  the  one  shall  have 
e  care  or  government  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
ber  that  of  the  suburbicary  churches."  A  great 
iuny  questions  have  been  raised  by  learned  men 

the  last  age  concerning  this,  which  I  shall  not 
^g  this  discourse  with,  but  only  resolve  two  ques- 
1118,  which  are  most  material  for  a  reader  to  know. 

What  was  the  extent  of  this  district  ?  2.  Whe- 
er  it  was  the  limits  of  his  metropolitical  or  patri- 
ehal  power  ?  To  know  what  was  the  extent  of 
Ui  district,  we  cannot  take  a  surer  way,  than  to 
Kinder  what  is  meant  by  the  suburbicary  regions 
€>ther  places.    For  this  is  a  term  that  often  occurs 

the  Theodosian  Code,"  where  Gothofred,**  and 
« Jeamed  Dr.  Cave,"  and  many  others  take  it  to 
Snify  the  district  of  the  pr€B/ectu$  urbis,  or  juris- 
stion  of  the  provost  of  Rome,  which  was  a  circuit 

about  a  hundred  miles  next  to  Rome ;  as  is  evi- 
tit  from  the  ancient  law,  which  says,  his  govem- 
Snt  extended  not  only  to  Rome,  but  to  a  hundred 
ilea  round  it,"  where  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 
^sed.  Which  is  noted  also  by  Cassiodore,"  and 
lo,**  who  instead  of  centesimus  lapis,  uses  the  phrase 
seren  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  furlongs,  which 


is  not  much  short  of  the  legal  computation.  Others 
reckon  the  resumes  iuhurbusaria  to  be  the  same  ten 
provinces  of  the  Italic  diocese  which  were  under  the 
vicariua  urbicue,  who  with  the  other  vicarius  of  Italy 
divided  the  Italic  diocese  between  them :  so  that 
the  Roman  vicaritta  had  seven  provinces  in  Italy, 
(mentioned  before  in  the  notiHa,)  and  the  three 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  under  his 
jurisdiction;  which  they  reckon  the  suburbicary 
provinces  of  Rome.  So  our  learned  Mr.  Brerewood," 
and  Sirmond,*  and  Du  Pin,  and  some  others,  who 
extend  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  all  those  ten  provinces  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  vicarius  urbis.  Either  of  these  opinions 
may  be  admitted,  as  having  at  least  their  arguments 
of  probability  to  defend  them :  whereas  they  who 
confine  the  suburbicary  churches  to  a  single  diocese, 
or  extend  them  so  far  as  to  include  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire,  run  into  contrary  extremes, 
for  which  there  is  no  ground  either  in  the  Nicene 
canon  itself,  or  any  other  part  of  the  history  of  the 
church  in  that  age.  For  it  is  evident  the  canon 
speaks  of  the  power  of  the  three  great  bishops,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  as  extending  further  than 
a  single  diocese :  but  that  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome  in  those  days  extended  over  the  whole 
Western  empire,  is  not  once  so  much  as  hinted  in 
the  Nicene  canon,  but  is  contrary  to  all  the  com- 
mon senses  of  suburbicary  churches,  and  refuted  by 
the  known  distinction  between  Italic  and  Roman 
churches  or  provinces,  and  the  constant  opposition 
that  was  made  by  the  African  churches,  and  those 
of  Britain,  Milan,  and  others,  to  the  least  pretences 
of  patriarchal  power  over  them.  From  which  it  is 
rational  to  conclude,  that  the  notion  of  suburbicary 
churches  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  limits 
either  of  the  pr€efectus  urbis,  which  was  a  hundred 
miles  about  Rome;  and,  as  Dr.  Cave  and  some 
others  think,  was  also  the  limits  of  the  pope's  me- 
tropolitical power ;  or  at  most  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  those  ten  provinces,  which  were  immediately 
subjected  to  the  civil  disposition  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  vicarius  urbis:  viz.  1.  Campania.  2.  Tuscia 
andUmbria.  3.  Picenum  Suburbicarium.  4.  Va- 
leria. 5.  Samnium.  6.  Apulia  and  Calabria.  7* 
Lucania  and  Brutii.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Sardinia.  10. 
Corsica.  Which  Dr.  Cave"  supposes  to  have  been 
the  exact  and  proper  limits  of  the  pope's  patriarchal 
power,  as  he  thinks  the  other  were  the  bounds  of 
his  metropolitical  jurisdiction. 


H :  non  visum  est  ad  mobilitatem  necessitatum  munda- 
t-um  Dei  ecclesiam  commutari,  honoresque  aut  divisiones 
rpeti,  quas  pro  suis  causis  faciendas  duxerit  imperator. 
■s  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  I.  c.  6.    Utapud  Alexandriam,  et  in 
>e  Roma,  vetusta  consuetudo  servetur,  ut  vel  ille  iEgypti, 
[  hie  suburbicariarum  ecclesiarum  sollicitudiQem  gerat. 
*  Cod.  Th'  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona.  Leg.  9.  Vid.  plura 
ud  Gothofred.  in  locmn. 
|«  Gothofred.  in  loc. 


"  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  3.  p.  115. 

1*  Digest,  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Leg.  1.  Si  quid  intra  centesi- 
mum  milliarium  admissum  sit,  ad  praefectum  urbi  per. 
tinet,  &c. 

»'  Cassiodor.  Form.  lib.  6.  p.  207. 

»■  Dio,  lib.  52.  p.  548. 

"  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1.  p.  99. 

*  Sirmond.  Censur.  Conjectur.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

"  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  256. 
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g^  jg  But  it  matters  not  much,  I  think, 

wTthlS^aS^  whether  we  call  this  district  of  these 
STR^'bLteS  ten  provinces  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
SSE^^uSidi^  metropolitical  or  patriarchal  dioceses 
or  provinces.  For  after  all  the  dis- 
putes that  have  been  raised  about  this  matter,  these 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  true  an- 
cient limits  both  of  his  metropolitical  and  patri- 
archal power.  Many,  I  know,  will  take  this  for  a 
paradox :  but  I  have  showed  it  to  be  true''  in  the 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  bounds  of 
whose  jurisdiction  were  the  same,  viz.  the  six  pro- 
vinces of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  both  when  he  was 
a  metropolitan  and  patriarch :  and  why  then  might 
not  the  case  be  the  same  with  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  privileges  are  prescribed  as  a  model  for  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  council  of  Nice,  whose 
words  are  these:"  Let  ancient  customs  prevail; 
in  Eg3rpt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  let  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  have  authority  over  all,  because  the 
same  is  customary  with  the  bishop  of  Rome:  in 
like  manner  at  Antioch,  and  in  other  provinces,  let 
the  privileges  be  secured  to  the  churches.  Some 
think  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  only  a  metropolitan 
when  this  canon  was  made,  as  Launoy,  Bishop 
Beveridge,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Cave ;  accord- 
ing to  whose  sentiments  it  must  follow,  that  the 
suburbicary  churches  were  the  district  or  subject  of 
his  metropolitical  power.  Mr.  Brerewood**  and 
Spalatensis,  after  St  Jerom,  think  he  was  properly 
a  patriarch ;  and  I  have  showed  elsewhere,"  that 
there  are  some  reasons  to  countenance  their  opinion : 
but  then  the  limits  of  his  patriarchal  power  were 
still  the  same,  (according  as  it  was  at  Alexandria,) 
and  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocese  were 
the  legal  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction.  And  so  Du 
Pin"  amongst  the  Romanists  makes  no  scruple  in- 
genuously to  confess ;  exempting  Grermany,  Spain, 
France,  Britain,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  seven  of  the 
Italic  provinces,  from  any  subjection  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  patriarch  in  those  first  and 
primitive  ages. 

This  is   contrary  to  the   general 
somcrvid^      stream  and  current  of  the  Romish 

proon  of  uiis« 

writers,  one  of  which  is  so  angry  with 
Du  Pin  upon  this  account,  that  he  treats  him  with 
all  the  scorn  and  bitterness  imaginable  for  making 
such  a  bold  concession,  and  endeavours  to  answer" 
both  what  he  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet  had  advanced 
against  the  pope's  pretence  to  patriarchal  power 


over  the  whole  Western  empire :  but  with  wh 
cess,  the  reader  may  easily  judge  from  these 
stances,  which  are  evident  proofs  of  the  sen 
has  been  given  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
patriarchal  jurisdiction.  1.  Ruffinus,  who 
Italian,  and  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  tb 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  bounds  of  the 
patriarchal  power,  in  interpreting  the  sixth 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  confines  his  jurisdic 
the  suburbicary  provinces :"  and  other  ancie 
sions,  published  by  Sirmondus  and  Justellus 
with  his  interpretation.  2.  The  other  sevi 
vinces  of  Italy,  which  properly  constitut 
Italic  diocese,  as  distinct  from  the  RcHna 
vinces,  with  Milan  their  metropolis  at  the  1 
them,  were  not  anciently  subject  to  the  juris 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  For  Milan  is  fr^ 
styled  the  metropolis  of  Italy  by  Athanasiu 
Theodoret,"  taking  Italy  in  its  strict  and  p 
notion,  as  distinct  from  the  provinces  sub 
Rome.  The  bishop  of  Milan  was  never  oi 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  (which  yet  he  mus 
been,  had  he  been  subject  to  his  patriarchal  j 
but  by  the  bishop  of  Aquileia,  as  the  bis 
Aquileia  and  other  places  were  ordained  by 
which  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of  Pope  Pel 
and  De  Marca"  does  not  pretend  to  deny  it 
like  has  been  observed  by  learned  men  cone 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  whic 
quently  contested  the  point  of  superiority  an 
jection  with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  of  whi< 
Cave"  gives  the  reader  a  particular  historic 
count  for  many  ages  successively,  too  long 
here  inserted.  3.  For  the  African  provinces  ( 
are  pretended  to  be  part  of  the  pope's  patri 
dominions)  they  had  always  an  exarch  or  pat 
of  their  own,  the  primate  of  Carthage,  who  Yi 
solute  and  independent**  of  any  other,  as  Juf 
declares  in  one  of  his  Novels.  And  it  is  pla 
African  councils  always  thought  so:  for  a 
never  sent  to  Rome  for  ordinations,  so  the 
hibited  all  appeals  thither  upon  any  account 
soever.  Which  is  evident  beyond  all  contnu 
from  the  council  of  Milevis,"  which  orders 
African  clerk,  that  appeals  from  the  sentence 
own  bishop,  or  a  synod  of  select  judges,  to 
to  none  but  African  synods,  or  the  primates 
provinces.  And  if  any  presumed  to  appeal  I 
seas,  meaning  to  Rome,  he  should  be  exclude> 
all  communion  in  the  African  churches.     T 


«  Book  II.  chap.  17.  sect.  11.  "  Cone.  Nic  c.  6. 

^  Brerewood  of  Patriarchal  Power,  qu.  1. 
»  Book  II.  chap.  17.  sect  8. 

"  Du  Pio  de  Disciplin.  Eccles.  Dissert.  1.  n.  14.  p.  92. 
^  ScheUtrate's  Dissertation  of  Metropolitical  and  Patri- 
archal Power  against  Stillingfleet,  Lond.  1G88. 
"  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  6.     See  before,  sect.  9. 
»  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  831. 
»  Theod.  lib.  2.  c  15. 


«  Pelag.  Ep.  17.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  8(fi. 

"  Marca  de  Concord.  Saeerdot.  lib.  6.  c.  4,  n.  7, 1 

"  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  e.  5. 

•*  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  4. 

*>  Cone.  Milevit.  c.  22.  Quod  si  et  ab  eis  appel 
putaverint,  non  provocent  nis.'  ad  Africaoa  consilia 
primates  provinciarum  suarum.  Ad  transmarina  au 
putaverit  appellandum,  a  uuUo  intra  Africaxn  in  « 
nione  suscipiatur. 
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farther  confirmed  by  several  acts  of  their 
general  synods,  made  upon  the  famous  case  and 
bpeal  of  Apiarius,  an  African  presbyter,  whom  Zo- 
fanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  pretended  to  restore  to  com- 
kanioii,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  an  African 
DonciL  Zosimus  alleged  for  himself  a  pretended 
bciee  of  the  council  of  Nice,  giving  him  authority 
»  receive  appeals:  but  this  the  African  fathers 
Koved  to  be  a  forgery,  by  sending  for  authentic 
opies  of  the  Nicene  decrees  from  Constantinople, 
kutioch,  and  Alexandria,  where  no  such  thing  ap- 
fesred.  Upon  this  the  African  fathers  write  a  very 
bmrp  letter  to  Pope  Celestine ;  (for  Zosimus  and 
lonifiice  his  successor  were  both  dead  whilst  this 
mBtroversy  was  depending;)  where  among  other 
Inng^  they  desire  him,  that  he  would  not  for  the 
■tare  give  ear  to  any  that  came  from  Africa,  nor 
dmit  those  to  communion  whom  they  had  excom- 
mnicated,  which  he  might  easily  perceive  to  be 
■ohibited  by  the  council  of  Nice,  according  to 
rliose  decrees  both  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
ishops  themselves  were  committed  to  the  judgment 
f  tlieir  own  metropolitans :  for  the  Nicene  fathers 
eiy  justly  and  wisely  conceived,  that  all  controver- 
les  ought  to  be  ended  in  the  places  where  they 
vose.  And  it  was  very  unreasonable  in  itself  to 
hink,  that  God  should  enable  a  single  person  to 
xamine  the  justice  of  a  cause,  and  deny  his 
{iBce  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  assembled  in 
loonciL  Therefore,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they 
Itnre  him  henceforth  to  forbear  sending  any  of  his 
^erks  into  Africa,  to  execute  his  sentence  there, 
est  they  should  seem  to  introduce  the  smoky  pride 
xf  the  world  into  the  church  of  Christ  With 
ibundance  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  the 
reader  may  find  at  large  inserted  "^  among  the  ca- 
tums  of  the  African  Code.  From  which  it  is  as 
flain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  in  the  time  of 
Bt  Austin  the  pope  could  lay  no  just  claim  to  pa- 
triarchal power  over  any  of  the  African  churches. 
4.  Baluzius  has  further  demonstrated  for  the  Gal- 
fican  churches,  (in  his  excellent  preface  to  Antonius 
Angustinus's  book  De  Emendatione  Gratiani,)  that 
Ibr  eight  hundred  years  the  French  synods  never 
allowed  of  any  appeals  from  their  own  determin- 
ations to  the  pope.  They  always  ordained  their 
own  metropolitans,  as  is  evident  from  the  second 
synod  of  Orleans,''  anno  533.  And  many  times 
stoutly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  for 
which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  foresaid  Baluzius 
and  Dr.  Cave,"  the  particulars  being  too  long  to  be 


inserted  here.  5.  Lastly,  For  the  Britannic  churches, 
it  is  evident,  that  for  six  hundred  years  they  never 
acknowledged  any  dependence  upon  Rome.  When 
Austin  the  monk  came  into  England,  and  pleaded 
with  the  British  bishops  (seven  in  number)  for  sub- 
jection to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  conformity  to 
the  Roman  rites  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  and 
some  other  things;  he  was  answered  positively," 
That  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
but  were  under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Caerleon  upon  Uske,  who  was  their  overseer  under 
God.  And  for  the  business  of  the  paschal  contro- 
versy, they  were  so  far  from  paying  any  deference 
to  the  Roman  custom,  that  they  continued  their 
ancient  practice  of  observing  Easter  on  a  different 
Sunday  from  Rome  for  some  ages  after,  notwith- 
standing all  the  arguments  that  the  pope  or  his 
party  could  urge  against  them.  For  which  reasons 
they  were  treated  as  schismatics  by  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  Rome  ,*  which  is  an  evident  demon- 
stration, that  they  did  not  then  acknowledge  any 
thing  of  the  pope's  patriarchal  power  over  them. 
All  this  is  clear  from  Bede,^  who  repeats  it  in 
several  places.  And  William  of  Malmsbury,**  and 
Stephen  Heddius,^  and  Eadmerus,"  and  other 
writers  of  the  Life  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York, 
(a  great  zealot  for  the  Romish  cause  against  the 
British  customs,)  tell  us  the  very  same  story.  For 
they  say,  Wilfrid  refused  to  receive  ordination  from 
the  Scottish  or  British  bishops,  or  from  any  or- 
dained by  them,  because  the  apostolical  see  had 
rejected  their  communion.  So  that,  as  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  has  observed**  out  of  these  authors^  it 
is  plain,  the  British  and  Scottish  churches  stood 
excommunicate  at  that  time  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  her  rites 
and  customs  about  Easter,  and  her  pretended  power 
over  them.  A  gitet  deal  more  has  been  alleged  by 
our  learned  antiquaries,  Mr.  Brerewood,**  Mr.  Wat- 
son,** Dr.  Cave,**  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet,**  to  show 
the  ancient  liberty  and  independency  of  the  Britan- 
nic churches,  which  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  but 
only  consider  an  exception  or  two,  which  are  made 
by  Schelstrate  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the 
patriarchal  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  answer 
to  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Church. 

He  says,**  the  manuscript  set  out        ^^  ^^ 
by  Sir  H.  Spehnan,  containing  the  eeSi^jhajf 
answer  of   Dinothus   to   Austm,  is  fS'SriSSl?  ** 
spurious  and  forged ;   for  the  style  «^'^~""«*»- 


•>  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  a  cap.  135.  ad  cap.  138. 

"  Cone.  Aurel.  2.  c.  7. 

»  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  220. 

»  Spelman.  ConciL  Britan.  an.  601.  t.  I.  p.  108. 

•  Bedc,  H  lit  lib.  2.  c.  2  et  19.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  lib.  5.  c.  16  et  22. 

«>  Malmsbur.  de  Gestis  Pontific.  Anglor.  lib.  3. 

«  Steph.  Heddius,  Vit.  WUfrid.  c.  12. 


«  Eadraer.  Vit.  Wilfrid. 

**  Stillingfleet's  Answer  to  Cressy,  p.  300. 

**  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  3. 

*•  Watson  De  Eccles.  Britan.  Antiqua  Libertate,  Thes.  2. 

«  Cave.  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  244. 

•  Stilling.  Origin.  Britan.  c.  5. 

«  Schelstrat.  Dissert,  c.  6.  p.  130. 
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manifestly  discorere  it  to  be  modem.  Which  is  a 
weighty  argument  indeed  from  a  person  who  was 
■o  competent  a  judge  of  the  British  style,  in  which 
that  manuscript  was  written,  that  he  professes  he 
did  not  understand  even  the  English  tongue  with- 
out the  help  of  an  interpreter.  And  how  then 
should  he  be  able  to  judge  of  a  British  writing  by 
its  style,  without  knowing  a  syllaUe  of  the  language  ? 
But,  he  adds,  the  matter  of  it  also  discovers  it  to  be 
a  forgery:  for  it  is  manifest  there  was  no  arch- 
bishop of  Caerleon  upon  Usk  at  that  time,  as  the 
writing  pretends ;  but  that  the  metropolitan  juris- 
diction had  for  above  a  hundred  years  before  been 
transferred  to  Menevia.  As  if  it  was  not  as  manifest 
to  all  the  world,  that  the  archbishop  of  Menevia  or 
8t  David's  might  retain  the  title  of  Caerleon,  though 
the  see  was  removed,  because  Caerleon  was  the 
original  seat ;  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  now  retains  the  title  of  epiacoptu  Sodorenns, 
because  Sodora  and  all  the  Hebrides,  or  islands  on 
the  west  of  Scotland,  were  once  part  of  his  diocese, 
though  now  for  many  ages  they  have  been  separated 
from  it  Or  to  give  an  instance  nearer  Rome,  we  are 
told  by  geographers,*"  that  Ostia  and  Porto  still  give 
title  to  two  bishops,  one  whereof  is  always  a  senior 
cardinal,  and  the  other  dean  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, though  both  places  are  now  in  such  ruins,  that 
there  is  scarce  an  inhabitant  in  either.  We  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
many  times  three  or  four  ancient  Italian  bishoprics 
were  united  into  one,  as  Holstenius**  has  observed 
of  Tarquina,  Cometum,  and  Gravisca;  in  which  case 
no  absurdity  is  committed,  whichever  of  the  titles 
the  bishop  of  the  united  diocese  was  called  by.  Why 
then  must  it  be  an  objection  against  the  vaUdity  of 
this  testimony,  that  it  calls  the  bishop  of  Menevia 
by  the  title  of  Caerleon,  when  that  was  the  original 
title  ?  But,  secondly,  he  says,  It  appears  from  Bede, 
that  the  question  was  not  concerning  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  bishop,  but  about  Austin's  me- 
tropolitical  jurisdiction  over  them.  But  how  then 
came  the  British  bishops  to  be  reckoned  schismatics, 
if  the  pope's  authority  was  no  ways  concerned  in 
the  dispute  ?  Would  they  be  schismatics  for  reject- 
ing Austin's  metropolitical  jurisdiction,  had  he 
unwarrantably  usurped  that  power  of  his  own  head, 
and  without  a  legal  commission  from  some  superior 
obtruded  himself  upon  them?  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
the  one  was  included  in  the  other,  and  the  rejecting 
Austin  was  rejecting  the  power  that  sent  him. 
But  they  also  contested  the  pope's  supremacy  in 
another  respect,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Romish 
rites  and  usages  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  the 
administration  of  baptism,  St.  Peter's  tonsure,  and 
some  other  customs ;  which  was  an  argument,  that 


as  they  had  no  dependence  upon  the  church  o 
heretofore,  nor  much  communication  with  1 
rather  with  the  Eastern  churches ;  so  now  1 
tended  not  to  submit  to  her  dictates,  but  to 
their  own  ancient  customs  as  a  free  church, 
dependent  of  her.  Can  any  one  suppose,  t] 
the  British  bishops  looked  upon  the  pope  as 
ed  with  a  legal  supremacy  over  them,  the^ 
have  scrupled  complying  with  directions  i 
matters,  as  the  observation  of  Easter  and  t 
when  such  things  were  but  the  smallest  par 
triarchal  jurisdiction  ?  Even  our  author  1 
when  he  comes  to  consider  the  matter  a  h 
ther,  is  not  so  hardy  as  to  stand  by  his  ow 
tion,  but  comes  to  call  them  names  at  la 
Baronius  and  others  of  his  own  party,  telli 
that  after  the  Saxons  had  bn^ien  in  upo 
they  deserted  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  thi 
lie  church,  and  receded  as  schismatics  h 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  communion:  and 
ought  to  be  concluded,  that  God  was  wi 
show  the  falsehood  of  the  schismatical  ch 
Britain,  by  the  miracle  which  he  wrougb 
Austin's  intercession.  This  is  home  to  ou 
and  gives  up  the  cause  in  question,  which  i 
ther  the  British  church  owned  the  pope's  sup 
at  the  coming  of  Austin  hither  ?  Which  our 
after  some  small  bickerings  with  his  learned 
sary,  is  forced  to  deny,  and  join  issue  with  h 
then  betakes  himself  to  their  last  and  comi 
fuge,  ill  names  and  miracles;  which  being  n 
ments  in  this  case,  I  shall  not  stand  to  git 
any  answer ;  but  only  inquire  into  one  thinj 
how  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  had  desert 
ancient  doctrine  relating  to  the  pope's  pati 
power,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  ?  ' 
dence  this,  our  author  must  give  us  ver 
proofs,  that  before  that  time  the  British  chi 
ways  owned  the  bishop  of  Rome's  patriarch] 
diction  over  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  f 
ed  design  of  his  whole  Dissertation :  but  hii 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  slight  con) 
by  which  he  would  be  thought  to  have 
strated  these  four  things :  1.  That  St  Pe 
the  founder  of  the  British  church,"  which  i 
that  reads  Bishop  Usher  de  Primordiis,** 
readily  attribute  to  St.  Paul,  or  twenty  otl 
little  reason  is  there  for  grounding  the  pope 
archal  power  upon  the  first  conversion  of  H 
ish  church.  2.  He  argues  from  ancient  ti 
that  patriarchal  power  is  an  apostolical  ins 
and  that  thereby**  the  British  church  ws 
subject  to  the  Roman,  whoever  was  the  fi 
verter  of  it.  But  this  tradition  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  and    proceeds    upon   more    pn 


»•  Ferrar.    Lexicon.  Geogr.  voce  Ostia,  et  Portus  Au- 
gtwti. 
*i  HoUten.  Anaot.  in  Geograpb.  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  8. 


«  Schelstrat.  Dissert,  c.  6.  p.  106.         ■•  Ibid.  c. 
**  Usser.  de  Antiquit.  Eccles.  Brit.  c.  1. 
»  ScheUtrat.  Dissert,  c.  3. 
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proofs,  than  the  former.  3.  He  says,  The  British 
bishops  in  the  council  of  Aries  owned  the  pope's** 
patriarchal  power  over  them,  and  all  the  Western 
world.  4.  And  lastly,  That  this  power,  in  this  full 
extent  and  latitude,  is  both  acknowledged  and  con- 
firmed*' by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
How  far  the  council  of  Nice  allowed,  or  confirmed, 
this  power,  has  been  already  showed,  in  discoursing 
of  the  suburbicary  churches.  So  that  the  only 
thing,  remaining,  is  to  examine  what  weight  there 
is  in  his  argument  from  the  council  of  Aries.  This 
council  was  summoned  by  Constantine,  and  not  by 
the  pope,  against  the  Donatists,  anno  314.  Here 
were  present  three  British  bishops,  Eborius,  from 
York,  Restitutus,  from  London,  and  Adelphius, 
from  Lincoln,  (Colonia  Lindi,)  as  I  shall  show  here- 
after it  probably  ought  to  be  read.  Now,  in  their 
synodical  epistle  to  Pope  Sylvester,  there  is  a  pas- 
sage (but  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  corrupt 
one)  which  speaks  something  of  his  holding  the 
greater  dioceses.**  Which  our  author  interprets  to 
mean  his  having  a  patriarchal  power  over  all  the 
great  dioceses  of  the  western  empire,  Macedonia, 
Dacia,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain.  But  one  question  may  be  here  asked,  which 
will  spoil  all  this  flourish  of  a  comment.  Did  the 
African  fathers,  many  of  which  were  present  at  this 
council,  so  understand  the  words,  greater  dioceses  ? 
If  they  did,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  within  an 
age  after  they  so  stiflly  opposed  three  popes  suc- 
cessively, and  vindicated  their  own  hberties  in  this 
Tcry  point,  (as  we  have  seen  before**  they  did,)  de- 
nying them  absolutely  all  power  of  receiving  ap- 
peals from  any  of  the  African  churches  ?  Had  St 
Austin,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  forgot  what  their 
forefathers  had  so  lately  subscribed  at  Aries,  that 
Africa  was  one  of  the  pope's  larger  dioceses  P  Or 
had  they  been  harassed  out  of  their  senses,  like  the 
poor  Britons,  by  some  Saxon  invasion,  and  were 
now  run  into  schism,  as  the  other  are  reproachfully 
and  falsely  said  to  have  done  ?  Nothing  of  all  this 
can  be  pretended  in  the  present  case :  and  therefore 
that  is  demonstration  to  me,  that  neither  the  African 
fathers,  nor  the  Britons,  nor  any  others  then  pre- 
sent in  council,  took  the  words,  greater  dioceses,  in 
the  sense  which  this  author  puts  upon  them.  So 
that  whatever  meaning  they  must  have,  it  is  plain 
this  cannot  be  their  meaning :  and  then  all  the  ar- 
gument, which  our  author  has  built  upon  this  sup- 
position, in  order  to  subject  the  Britons  to  the  pope, 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  I  will  not  now  stand 
disputing  with  him,  whether  the  word  diocese  was 


never  about  this  time  taken  in  any  author  for  one 
of  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
says  Constantine**  so  uses  it  in  one  place,  speaking 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  dioceses :  and  if  that  will 
do  him  any  service,  I  can  help  him  to  another ;  for 
Constantine  also  speaks  of  a  civil  officer,  called, 
co^oXuc^c  StoiKfiffwe,  or  rationaUa  of  the  diocese,** 
where  I  agree  with  Valesius,  we  are  to  understand 
one  of  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Nay,  I  have  said  before,  that  I  think  there  were  pa- 
triarchs too  in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  had  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire 
divided  among  them.  But  does  it  hence  follow,  that 
because  the  word  diocese  is  sometimes  so  used, 
that  therefore  it  must  needs  signify  so  in  this  place, 
when  there  is  plain  demonstration  to  the  contrary  ? 
All  the  world  knows,  that  about  the  same  time  the 
name  diocese  was  given  to  single  episcopal  churches 
also,  and  they  too  were  called  greater  dioceses,  in 
opposition  to  the  iituli  or  parishes,  which  were  qutut 
duBceseSf  the  lesser  dioceses  under  them,  as  the  Pon- 
tifical words  it*"  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Marcellus,  who 
was  one  of  Sylvester's  predecessors.  So  that  Syl- 
vester's holding  greater  dioceses,  may  mean  no  more 
than  his  being  a  metropolitan,  or  having  several 
episcopal  dioceses  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  whom 
he  was  to  signify,  according  to  custom,  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  and  other  things  decreed  in  the 
council.  Or  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  pa- 
triarch at  that  time,  then  his  greater  dioceses  may 
signify  those  ten  suburbicary  provinces,  which  were 
the  ancient  bounds  of  his  patriarchal  jurisdiction. 
But  whatever  meaning  they  have,  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  be  understood  in  our  author's  sense,  of  the 
great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire :  because  it 
were  absurd  to  think,  that  Africa  should  acknow- 
ledge itself  to  be  one  of  the  pope's  dioceses,  which 
never  was  reckoned  among  the  suburbicary  pro- 
vinces, and  what  is  more,  always  resolutely  opposed 
the  pope's  pretences  to  the  least  shadow  of  power 
over  it,  claiming  an  absolute  and  independent  power 
within  itself  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance and  jurisdiction.  And  the  case  of  the  Britan- 
nic church  being  the  same  with  that  of  Africa,  it 
follows,  that  it  was  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the 
other  was,  notwithstanding  any  pretended  confes- 
sion of  subjection  made  by  its  bishops  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Aries,  upon  which  our  author  lays  the  main 
strength  of  his  cause,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it 
when  fairly  canvassed  and  examined,  as  I  doubt  not 
1  have  made  it  appear  to  every  unprejudiced  reader. 
I  was  the  more  willing  to  consider  here  some  of  the 


••  ScheUtrat.  Dissert,  c.  4.  "  Ibid.  c.  5. 

••  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  Epist.  Synod.  Cone.  t.  1.  p.  1426. 
Placuit  etiam  antequam  a  te,  qui  majores  dioBceites  tenes, 
per  te  potissimum  omnibus  insinuari.  Schelstrate  and  Per- 
ron correct  it  thus :  Placuit  etiam  haec  juxta  antiquam  con. 
suetudinem  a  te,  qui  majores  diceceses  tencs,  et  per  te  potis- 


simum omnibus  insinuari.  *  See  sect  11. 

*  ConstaTit.  Ep.  ad  omnes  Ecclesias,  ap.  Euseb.  de  Vit. 
Const,  lib.  3.  e.  19. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  36. 

**  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Viginti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  lioma  const ituit,  quasi  diceceses,  &c. 
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chief  exceptions  of  this  celebrated  writer  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Britannic  church,  because  I  know 
not  whether  any  one  else  has  made  a  reply  to  them ; 
and  these  strictures  will  serve  to  suggest  at  once  to 
the  reader  the  true  grounds  upon  which  our  ancient 
liberties  were  founded,  and  the  contrary  pretences, 
which  would  subject  us  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  patriarch  of  the  Western  empire,  though 
the  Britannic  diocese  had  as  just  title  to  be  inde- 
pendent at  that  time  as  Rome  itself,  or  Africa,  or 
any  other  diocese  in  the  empire.  I  make  no  further 
inquiry  here  into  the  bounds  of  other  patriarchs  or 
metropolitans,  or  their  dioceses,  because  no  such 
momentous  disputes  have  been  raised  about  them, 
and  they  may  be  easily  learned  from  the  notitia  of 
the  church  here  subjoined  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book.  Therefore  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  ex- 
amine the  ordinary  extent  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
dioceses,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  diocesan  churches. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  NUMBER, 
NATURE,  AND  EXTENT  OP  DIOCESES,  OR  EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHES,  IN  APRICA,  EOTPT,  AND  OTHER 
EASTERN    PROVINCES. 

g,^ ,  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  dis- 

J^^  coursed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the 
most  ancient  and  apostoUcal  division 
of  the  church  was  into  dioceses,  or  episcopal 
churches ;  that  is,  such  precincts  or  districts,  as 
single  bishops  governed  with  the  assistance  of  their 
presbyters.  But  yet  we  are  to  make  a  little  further 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  these,  because 
great  errors  have  been  committed  by  some  late 
writers  about  them.  There  are  who  pretend,  that  a 
diocese  for  the  three  first  ages  was  never  more  than 
such  a  number  of  people  as  could  meet,  and  ordi- 
narily did  meet,  in  a  single  congregation.  Others 
extend  the  Umits  of  ancient  dioceses  further  than 
this  at  first,  to  include  a  city  and  the  whole  region 
about  it :  but  then  they  reckon,  that  upon  the 
general  conversion  of  heathens  to  Christianity,  such 
dioceses  ought  to  have  been  divided  into  single  con- 
gregations, and  a  new  bishop  and  clergy  set  over 
every  one.  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  these 
two  opinions  save  only  this,  that  the  one  wholly 
mistakes  the  church's  first  and  primitive  model,  and 
the  other  quarrels  with  her  practice.   But  the  truth 


*  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1.  p.  102.  • 
*Eufeb.  Ub.  1.  c.  1 .  Ub.  2.  c.  24. 

»  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 

*  Epiph.  Ep.  ad  Job.  Hierotol.    Ad  meae  parochia  vide- 
bantur  ecclesiam  pertinere,  &c. 


of  the  matter  was,  that  the  church,  in  settling  Ai 
bounds  of  dioceses,  went  by  another  rule,  not  Ai  ' 
of  single  assemblies  or  congregations,  but  the  iril 
of  government  in  every  city,  including  not  onljil 
city  itself,  but  the  subui'bs,  or  region  lying 
about  it,  within  the  verge  of  its  jurisdiction.  WUd  ^ 
seems  to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  am 
visible  difference  which  we  find  in  the  extent  4 
dioceses ;  some  being  very  large,  others  very 
according  as  the  civil  government  of  each  dty  bif 
pened  to  have  a  larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction.  Tba 
are  two  things,  indeed,  that  commonly  impose  npi 
unwary  readers  in  this  matter.  One  is,  that  the  a 
cient  name  of  an  episcopal  diocese  for  three 
dred  years  is  commonly  rapoucia,  which  they 
take  for  a  parish  church,  or  single  congregatioi 
whereas,  as  learned  men*  have  rightly  observed,] 
signified  then  not  the  places  or  habitations 
church,  but  the  towns  or  villages  near  a  city, 
together  with  the  city,  was  the  bishop's 
as  we  now  call  it,  his  diocese,  the  bounds  of  hit « 
dinary  care  and  jurisdiction.  That  thus  it 
appears  evidently  from  this,  that  the  largest  A 
ceses,  such  as  those  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Aki 
andria,  which  had  many  particular  churches  I 
them,  were  called  by  the  same  name,  as  the 
may  find  a  hundred  passages  in  Eusebius,*  wbdl 
he  uses  the  word  irapoucia,  when  he  speaks  of  thfll 
large  and  populous  cities,  which  had  many  partki 
lar  churches  in  them.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  h 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  was  difidiJ 
into  several  districts,  called  laura,  in  every  one  4 
which  there  was  a  church,  with  a  presbyter  fisi 
upon  it :  and  yet  all  these  were  but  one  wapeuit,M 
Alexander  calls  it  in  his  circular  epistle*  agvai 
Arius.  The  reader  may  see  the  word  so  used  Ij 
Epiphanius,*  St  Jerom,*  the  councils  of  Antioch 
Ancyra,'  and  many  others  in  after  ages,  when  it 
certain  episcopal  dioceses  were  something 
than  parish  churches,  as  those  are  taken  to  signiiS 
single  congregations.  So  that  nothing  can  k 
plainer  than  the  use  of  the  word  wapouia  fora^^*^ 
cese  to  the  fourth  century. 

And  now  about  this  time  the  name  ^^  ^ 
diocese  began  to  be  used  likewise.  ^JJi^iJJi 
For  the  council  of  Aries,  which  was  ••  •"  ■■^ 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  sa3rs,  that  he  did 
duBceses  tenere^  possess  greater  dioceses;  wfaki 
though  Schelstrate  and  otlier  Romish  writers  inttf 
pret  patriarchal  dioceses,  to  aggrandize  the  popc^ 
jurisdiction;  yet  it  is  more  probable,  as  Dr.  Caw' 
observes,  that  it  means  only  single    bishopriei; 


*  Hieron.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.  Miror  sanctum  epifcoptf^ 
in  cigus  parochia  ewe  presbyter  dicitur  Vigilantius,  sc^ 
escere  furori  ejus,  &c.  •  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  9. 

*  Concil.  Ancyr.  c.  18.  August  Epist.  241.  Basil,  Ep.!* 
»  ConciL  1. 1.  p.  1429.    •  Ca?e*8  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c  3.  p.  13a 
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though  1  grant  Constantine  might  have  made  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  civil  dioceses,  from 
whence  patriarchal  dioceses  took  their  name  in  the 
ibllowing  ages.  The  word  is  used  frequently  for  a 
fingle  diocese  in  the  African  councils,  as  where  it  is 
said,^  A  hishop  shall  not  leave  his  principal  seat, 
and  betake  himself  to  any  other  church  in  the  dio- 
eese :  so  hkewise  often  in  the  African  Code,  and  the 
Collation^f  Carthage.  From  which  it  appears,  that 
the  words  parochia  and  dUzcesU  were  of  the  same 
import  in  those  times,  and  the  calling  of  a  diocese 
hj  the  name  of  parochia  does  not  make  it  a  single 
congregation. 

j^^^  Another  thing  that  imposes  upon 

th!^  v^o.«  ^^^  ^  '^  matter,  is  the  ambiguity 
•ab<»&?r«citj.  •  ^f  Qjg  names,  -K^oaortut  and  suburbia, 
the  suburbs  of  a  city ;  which,  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation, signifies  no  more  than  the  houses  or 
habitations  next  adjoining  without  the  walls  of  a 
city ;  but  anciently  it  denoted  all  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages which  lay  round  the  city  in  a  certain  district, 
which  were  therefore  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
city,  though  many  times  at  several  miles*  distance 
from  it  Thus,  Canopus  was  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Alexandria,  and  yet,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  we  find  it  called  by  one  Athana- 
siusy"  the  irpoderiiov,  or  suburbs  of  that  city.  So 
Sozomen "  calls  Daphne  the  suburbs  of  Antioch, 
though  it  was  forty  furlongs*  or  five  miles'  distance 
&om  it  And  Pancirol "  notes  of  the  famous  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople,  called  "E^ofiov,  or  Septimum, 
that  it  was  so  denominated  from  its  being  seven 
cniles  off  from  the  city  at  first,  though  afterward,  by 
the  strange  growth  and  increase  of  that  city,  it  came 
to  be  reckoned  a  more  immediate  part  of  it  So 
there  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Carthage  a  place  call- 
ed Decimum,  because  it  was  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  as  Procopius  informs  us.'^  And  some  think 
the  Ager  Sexti,  in  which  Cyprian  suffered  martyrdom, 
was  so  named  from  its  being  six  miles  off  from  the 
city;  for  the  Roman  martyrology  puts  Sextum 
Milliare  instead  of  Ager  Sexti.  Now,  in  all  such 
suburbs  as  these  there  were  particular  assembUes, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  city  churches ;  as  appears 
from  what  Eusebius  '^  observes  out  of  the  epistle 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  says,  when  he  was 
banished  to  Colluthion,  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Mareotes,  that  he  should  stiU  hold  particular  as- 
lemblies,  as  they  were  used  to  do  in  those  suburbs 
that  were  something  more  remote  from  the  city.  So 
that  these  ancient  words,  irapouia  and  xpod^ua, 
when  taken  in  their  true  ancient  and  primitive 


sense,  do  not  make  a  bishop's  diocese  to  be  only  a 
single  parish  in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  city  with 
all  the  towns  or  villages  within  the  region  or  dis- 
trict to  which  the  city  magistrate  extended  his  ju- 
risdiction. For  that  Justellus"  has  showed,  out  of 
good  authors,  is  the  difference  between  w6\tg  and 
KM/jii,  a  city  and  a  village :  a  city  is  a  place  that  is 
governed  by  a  magistracy  and  laws  of  its  own,  and 
exercises  authority  over  the  region  or  territory  that 
lies  about  it ;  but  a  village  is  a  dependant  only  on 
a  city,  and  has  no  magistrates  of  its  own,  but  such 
as  belong  to  the  city  whereof  it  is  a  dependant 
According  to  which  notion,  an  episcopal  church  was 
generally  a  city  and  a  whole  region,  of  the  very 
same  extent  with  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whose  bounds  for  the  most  part  were  the  bounds 
of  the  bishop's  diocese ;  though  the  rule  was  not  so 
universal,  but  that  it  admitted  of  some  particular 
exceptions.  And  from  hence  it  will  appear,  that 
though  there  was  great  difference  in  the  extent  of 
dioceses,  as  there  was  in  city  regions  and  districts, 
and  many  of  them  were  but  small  in  comparison  of 
others ;  yet  they  were  generally  so  large  as  to  ad- 
mit both  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbytery  in  the  city 
church,  and  presbyters  and  deacons  in  the  country 
regions. 

To  clear  this  whole  matter,  (which  g^^  ^ 
is  of  great  use  upon  several  accounts  n^uT^  il^t^S 
towards  understanding  rightly  the  JSS:"^'.^!;'^ 
state  of  the  ancient  church,)  I  will  ^mSK^Jl  S 
here  make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the 
extent  both  of  the  largest  and  narrowest  dioceses, 
and  distinctly  consider  the  state  of  each.  For  though 
they  differed  much  in  extent,  yet  they  all  agreed 
in  the  same  species  of  government;  the  essence 
of  which  consisted  not  in  being  confined  precisely 
to  such  or  such  limits ;  for  that  was  but  accidental 
to  the  constitution :  the  same  species  of  government 
is  still  preserved  in  most  parts  of  the  church,  and 
yet  any  one  that  will  allow  himself  the  hberty  of 
making  just  observations,  may  easily  discern  a  dif- 
ference between  some  of  the  first  conversions,  and 
those  that  followed  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  church : 
for  in  the  former,  it  is  evident,  dioceses  were  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  not  so  large  as  in  the 
latter.  The  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  river  Euphrates,  is  estimated  by 
the  best  geographers  at  630  miles ;  the  breadth  firom 
Sinus  Issicus  in  Cihcia  to  Trabezond  at  210:  yet 
there  were  almost  four  hundred  dioceses  in  this 
tract  of  land,  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  from 
the  notitia  of  the  church  in  the  end  of  this  book. 


^  Concil.  Carthag.  5.  c.  5.  Nemini  sit  facultas,  relicta 
principaii  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioecesi  con- 
ttitutam  se  conferre.  Vid.  Con.  Can.  Afric.  c.  117,  J 18, 
119.  123. 

!•  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  3.  t.  4.  p.  408. 

"  Sosom.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 

2  A 


"  Pancirol  Com.  in  Notit  imper.  lib.  1.  c.  72. 

"  Procop.  Vandalic.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

^  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  'Qs  iv  irpoavtioiv  tropptoripta 
Kiifiivoii,  KaTd  filpois  Icrovrat  avvaywyal, 

*'  Juitel.  Not.  in  Cod.  Canon.  &c.  Concil.  Antioch. 
c.  9. 
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But  now,  if  we  look  into  any  middle  age  conver- 
sions, we  shall  find  the  number  of  dioceses  very 
small  in  ccnnparison  of  these,  and  their  extent  very 
great  For  in  Germany,  which  is  computed  above 
twice  as  large  as  Asia  Minor,  (being  840  miles  in 
length,  and  740  in  breadth,)  there  are  but  forty  bi- 
shoprics; in  all  Belgium  but  eighteen;  in  Den- 
mark but  fifteen ;  in  Swedeland  but  ten ;  in  Russia 
twenty-one ;  in  Poland  thirty;  as  Dr.  Heylin  and  other 
geographers  have  computed  them.  And  our  number 
in  England,  being  also  a  later  conversion,  bears  no 
proportion  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,  though  the  isle 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to  it  in  big- 
ness. I  leave  the  curious  and  the  learned  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  of  this  difiSsrence,  whilst  I  go 
on  to  show  the  different  extent  of  dioceses  in  the 
primitive  church,  where  we  shall  meet  with  some 
very  large,  others  very  narrow,  but  the  same  species 
of  episcopacy  preserved  in  all,  and  none  confined 
absolutely  to  a  single  congregation* 

g^^  g  I  shall  begin  with  the  dioceses  of 

J^nfSih^eH^  Africa,  which  some  by  mistake  have 
•'****•  reckoned  the  least  bishoprics  in  the 

world ;  whereas  upon  a  just  computation  they  will 
appear  to  be  far  larger  than  many  others.  The 
whole  extent  of  Africa  (comprehending  the  six 
Roman  provinces,  Tripolis,  Byzacena,  Africa  Pro- 
consularis,  Numidia,  and  the  two  Mauritanias)  is 
computed  by  Procopius  "  to  be  ninety  days'  journey 
in  length:  which,  reckoning  as  he  does,  that  a 
day's  journey  was  210  stadia,  or  twenty-six  miles 
and  a  quarter,  amounts  to  above  2360  miles :  the 
breadth  was  in  some  places  200,  and  in  others  500 
miles :  which  makes  it  by  computation  twice  as 
big  as  Germany  or  France.  Now  there  were  in  this 
compass,  in  St  Austin's  time,  about  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  bishoprics,  as  appears  both  from  the 
Collation  of  Carthage,"  and  the  Abstract  of  St 
Austin,**  and  the  notitia  of  the  African  church,  made 
about  fifty  years  after  St  Austin's  death,  and  pub- 
lished by  Sirmondus.*  The  present  dioceses  in 
France,  if  compared  with  these,  will  appear  to  be 
as  large  again,  and  those  of  Germany  much  larger: 
yet  the  African  bishoprics,  as  a  learned  man  "  right- 
ly calculates,  might  one  with  another,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  reckoned  to  contain  each  of  them  threescore 


or  fourscore  towns  and  villages.  It  is  c 
least,  that  many  of  them  were  of  a  very  lar, 
St.  Austin's  diocese  of  Hippo  was  above  f< 
long :  for  he  himself  tells  us,"  that  Fussal 
in  his  diocese,  which  he  erected  into  a  ne 
ric,  was  forty  miles  distant  from  him.  So 
chm'ches  in  his  diocese  are  also  mention 
epistles,"  and  other  writings,  which  Bisho; 
fleet**  has  collected  together :  to  which  ^ 
may  add  other  epistles,"  where  he  men 
churches  of  Subsana,  Tiures,  Ciza,  Verbj 
dus  Strabonianensis,  and  Gippitanus,  as  pi 
episcopal  care  also.  In  Hippo  itself  tl 
several  churches,  three  of  which  are  occ 
mentioned  by  St  Austin,  one  called  £cclesi 
another.  Basilica  Leontii^  and  a  thirfl,  ^ 
MartyreSf  The  Church  of  the  twenty  Martyr 
memory  was  famous  at  Hippo,"  as  beii 
probability,  African  martyrs,  and  of  that  \ 
church  whereof  St.  Austin  was  bishop, 
other  Hippo,  called  Hippo  Diaretorum  for  di 
sake,  the  African  canons"  speak  of  several  c 
And  in  the  Collation  of  Carthage  we  of 
with  complaints  6f  the  catholic  bishops, 
Donatists  had  set  up  anti-bishops,  not  on]} 
cities,  but  in  other  places  of  their  dipces 
the  Donatist  bishops  return  the  charge,  te 
catholics  particularly,  that  at  Constantin 
had  not  only  set  up  a  bishop  in  tlie  city,  bul 
in  the  middle  of  the  diocese :  and  that  at 
they  had  done  the  same,  making  one  bishc 
place,  another  at  Tunca,  a  city  in  the  same 
and  a  third  at  Ceramussa.  From  which  i 
to  conclude,  that  those  dioceses  were  then 
as  not  only  to  have  a  country  region,  but  so 
more  cities  than  one  within  their  distric 
like  may  be  inferred  from  that  canon  of  t 
can  councils,  which  says,"  No  bishop  shi 
his  principal  cathedral,  and  reside  in  ac 
church  of  his  dibcese.  That  manifestly  imp 
their  dioceses  had  other  churches  in  the 
beside  the  city  cathedral  in  them.  And,  in 
stances  of  this  kind  would  arise  without  nc 
any  one  that  would  make  a  curious  search 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  African  chi 
shall  only  add  two  things  more  relating  t 


"  Procop.  Vandtlic.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  177. 

»  CoUat.  Carthag.  Die  1. 

»•  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  Die  1.  c.  14. 

*  Notit.  Afric.  ap.  Sirmond.  Miscellan. 

*>  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  163. 

«  Aug.  Ep.  262.  ad  Caelestin. 

»  Id.  Ep.  74,  203.  212. 236.  It.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  c.  12. 

**  Stillingfleet's  Unreasonableness  of  Separat.  part  3.  n. 
9.  p.  251. 

»  Aug.  Ep.  236,  240.  «  Aug.  Ep.  110. 

^  Ser.  11.  de  Divers.  »  Ser.  10.  de  Divers. 

'    »  Id.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.     ~  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  78. 

»  Collat  Carth.  Die  1.  c.  181.    Alypius  dixit,  Scriptum 


sit  istos  omnes  in  villis  vel  in  fundis  esse  episcopos 
non  in  aliquibus  civitatibus. 

"  Collat.  Carth.  ibid.  c.  65.  Petilianus  dixit, 
mea,  id  est,  civitate  Constantinensi,  adversarium  h 
tunatum.  In  medio  autem  dicecesis  naeae  nunc 
habco,  imo  ipsi  habent  nomine  Delphinnm— etiai 
fratris  mei  Adeodati,  id  est  in  civitate  Milevitans 
missa  res  est,  ut  unum  ibidem  habeat  adversariui 
in  Tuncensi  civitate,  qui  ad  hujus  plebem  antiqr 
net — Tertius  vero  sit  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Ceramtu 

"  Concil.  Carth.  5.  c.  5.  Nemini  sit  facultas,  re 
cipali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioscesi  o 
se  conferre. 
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liat  Carthage  is  well  known  to  have  had  a  great 
tnnber  of  churches  belonging  to  its  diocese  in  the 
mrth  century.  Mr.  Sirmond,"*  in  his  Notes  upon 
L  Austin's  Sermons,  gives  us  the  names  of  seven 
^  them,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  his 
rmons,  viz.  the  cathedral  church,  called  Basilica 
^qjcT  et  Bestituta,  Basilica  Faustif  Basilica  Leon- 
9na,  Basilica  CeleriruB,  Basilica  Novarum,  Basilica 
eiri,  in  the  third  region,  and  Basilica  Pauliy  in  the 
Kth  region.  To  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet"*  adds 
ro  churches  without  the  city,  one  where  St  Cyprian 
offered  martyrdom,  and  another  where  his  body 
AS  buried,  at  a  place  called  Mappalia,  both  which 
e  mentioned  by  Victor  Uticensis.  Dr.  Maurice," 
bo  examined  a  little  further,  adds  still  to  those 
Ithin  the  city,  the  church  called  Fhrentia^  and  Ba- 
fiico  Qratianiy  and  Theodosianat  and  Honoriana,  and 
^rieiUarum:  and,  doubtless,  there  were  many  others 
ot  mentioned,  since  Victor"  reckons  about  five 
ondred  clergy  belonging  to  the  church  of  Carthage. 
lie  other  thing  I  would  note  concerning  the  Afri- 
m  church  is,  that  in  Tripolis,  one  of  the  six  pro> 
Ences  of  the  Roman  Africa,  there  were  but  five 
Lshops,  which  we  learn  both  from  the  canons  of 
iC  African  councils,"  and  the  ancient  notitia  of 
MMt  church,  which  names  their  sees,  Leptis  Magna, 
Sea,  Tacapa,  Sabrata,  and  Girberis^;  fit)m  three  of 
Biich  there  were  bishops  in  the  council  under 
^prian  at  Carthage :  and  the  presence  of  no  more 
B8  required,  because  of  the  paucity  of  them.  But 
iw  this  was  a  large  tract  of  ground,  as  Blondel" 
snself  proves  out  of  Ptolemy,  who  names  many 
^icr  cities,  Chuzis,  Sumucis,  Pisinda,  Sydedenis, 
maoBf  Gerisa,  Isdna,  Amuncla,  Butta,  and  others. 
^  that  whether  we  compare  the  whole  extent  and 
ftnensions  of  Africa  with  the  number  of  dioceses 
stained  therein,  or  consider  any  particular  pro- 
•ice  or  diocese  by  itself,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
^wy  bishop  had  a  city,  and  a  region  or  large  terri- 
•ry  for  his  diocese ;  some,  two  cities  or  more ;  and 
*ne  so  small  a  people,  as  to  deserve  the  name  that 
'"^ne  have  bestowed  upon  them,  of  country  parishes 
single  congregations. 
g^  ^  Out  of  the  African  provinces  let  us 

5^*1 'bJSn^  P^*®  ^"^  ^^os®  ^^  ^^^  Egyptian  dio- 
"***  cese,  as  it  is  called  in  the  civil  account 

the  Roman  empire,  under  which  are  comprehend- 
^  all  the  regions  of  Libya,  Pentapolis,  and  Egypt, 
:im  Tripolis  to  the  Red  Sea.  These  countries  all 
^ther  are  justly  computed  by  a  learned  man**  to 
i  three  times  as  great  as  England ;  yet  they  never 
td  above  a  hundred  bishops  in  them  all.     For 


Alexander  and  Athanasius,  who  were  very  compe- 
tent judges,  reckon  scarce  so  many.  Athanasius** 
says,  there  was  iyy^c  ixarbp,  near  a  hundred  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis;  and  Alexander • 
uses  the  same  expression  in  his  circular  epistle 
against  Anus,  sapng.  That  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  being  near  a  hundred 
met  together  in  council,  had  condemned  Anus  and 
his  followers.  And  after  this  the  notitias  of  (he 
church  reckon  no  more.  That  which  the  reader 
will  find  at  the  end  of  this  book,  has  but  ninety- 
seven,  excluding  those  of  Tripoli,  which  have  been 
spoken  of  before :  and  others  in  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  never  exceed  a  hundred  and  one.  So  that 
the  number  of  dioceses  seems  to  have  continued 
near  the  same  without  alteration  for  several  ages. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  has  collected  their  names 
out  of  the'  ancient  writers,  and  subscriptions  of 
councils,  and  other  monuments  of  the  church, 
which  I  shall  here  subjoin,  as  I  shall  for  all  other 
countries  as  we  pass  on,  that  such  readers  as  please 
to  compare  the  names  with  the  maps  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal geography,  may  the  better  understand  the  ex- 
tent of  dioceses,  and  the  true  ancient  state  and 
geography  of  the  church.  The  Egyptian  patri- 
archate was  sometimes  divided  into  three  provinces, 
sometimes  into  six,  sometimes  into  nine,  but  the 
limits  of  the  whole  were  the  same,  including  £g3rpt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis:  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
follows  the  largest  division,  and  so  makes  seven 
provinces  in  Egypt,  reckoning  the  dioceses  in  this 
order. 

In  Egyptus  Prima. 

I.  Alexandria.  2.  Hermopolis  Parva.  3.  Me- 
telis.  4.  Coprithis.  5.  Sais.  6.  Letus,  aL  Lato- 
polis.  7.  Naucratia.  8.  Andromena,  or  Andropolis. 
9.  Nicium.  10.  Onuphis.  II.  Taua.  12.  Cleopa- 
tris.  13.  Mareotis.  14.  Schedia  and  Menelaites. 
15.  Phthenegus,  al.  Phthenoti  Nomus.     16.  Nitria. 

In  Augustamnica  Prima. 

1.  Pelusium.  2.  Heraclea  in  Sethrsete  Nomo. 
3.  Tanis.  4.  Rhinocurura.  5.  Thmuis.  6.  Os- 
tracina.  7*  Phacusa.  8.  Cassium.  9.  Aphnsum, 
which  he  thinks  Antoniine's  Itinerary  calls  Daph- 
nis.  10.  Hephsstus.  11.  Patiaephysus.  12.  Ge- 
ms.    13.  Thennesus.     14.  Sela. 

In  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

1.  Leontopolis.  2.  Atribis.  3.  Onium,  al.  Ili- 
um.   4.  Babylon.    5.  Bubastus.     6.  Pharbsthus. 


^  Sirmond.  Not.  in  Ser.  14.  a  se  edit.  t.  10.  p.  851. 
^  Stillingfleet's  Uoreasonablenets  of  Separation,  p.  249. 
^  Maurice's  Defeace  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  51. 
^  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  5.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7- 
613. 
^  CoDciL  Garth.  3.  c.  39.    la  Tripoli,  ut  asseritur,  epis- 

2  A  2 


copi  sunt  quioque  tantiunmodo.   Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  49. 
al.  50. 

»  Blnndel.  Apol.  p.  165.  ex  Ptolem.  lib.  4.  c.  3. 

*•  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  71. 

«*  Athaa.  Apol.  2.  p  778. 

"  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c  6. 
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7.  Heliopolis.     8.  Scence  Mandrorom.     9.  Thou. 

10.  Antithou. 

In  Egyptus  Seconda. 

1.  Cabasa.     2.  Phragonea.     3.  Pachneumonis. 

4.  Elearchia.  5.  Diospolis.  6.  Sebennythus.  7* 
Cynopolis  Inferior.  8.  Busiris.  9.  Paralus.  10. 
Xoes.     11.  Butus. 

In  Arcadia. 

1.  Ozyrinchus.  2.  Heraclea  Superior.  3.  Ar- 
sinoe,  al.  Civitas  Crocodilorum.   4.  Theodosiopolis. 

5.  Aphroditopolis.  6.  Memphis.  7*  Clysma.  8. 
Nilopolis.  9.  Parallus.  10.  Thamiate,  now  called 
Damiata.  11.  Cynopolis  Superior ;  which,  as  Hol- 
Btenius  observes,  is  in  the  noUtia  of  Hierocles  made 
the  metropolis  of  this  province. 

In  Thebais  Prima. 

1.  Antinoe.  2.  Hermopolis  Magna.  3.  Cusa. 
4.  Lycopolis.  5.  Oasis  Magna.  6.  H3rp8ele.  7* 
Apollinis  Civitas  Parva.  8.  Antsum.  9.  Pano- 
polis. 

In  Thebais  Secunda. 

1.  Ptolemais.  2.  Thinis.  3.  Coptus.  4.  Ten- 
tyra.  Holstenius  corrects  it,  Teuchira,  from  the 
Greek.  5.  Maximianopolis.  6.  Latopolis.  7* 
Hermetes,  al.  Hermonthes.  8.  Diospolis  Mhgna, 
al.  Thebais  Magna.    9.  Therenunthis.    10.  Phyls. 

11.  Thol  12.  Ombl  13.  Tathyris.  14.  Diospo- 
lis Parva. 

In  Libya  Cyrenaica,  otherwise  called  Pentapolis. 

1.  Ptolemais,  where  Synesius  was  bishop.  2. 
Sozusa.    3.  Lemandus.    4.  Cyrene.    5.  Teuchira. 

6.  Berenice.  7*  Ticelia,  al.  Pisila.  8.  Aptuchi 
Fanum.     9.  Erythra.      10.  Barca.     11.  Hydrax. 

12.  Disthis.  13.  Palaebisca.  14.  Olbia.  To  which 
Holstenius  adds  Borseum. 

In  Libya  Marmarica,  al.  Libya  Secunda. 

1.  Damis.  2.  Parstonlum.  3.  Antip3rrgu8.  4. 
Antiphra.  5.  Marmarica.  6.  Zagula;  which  Hol- 
stenius observes  to  be  sometimes  corruptly  read  6a- 
zula.    7*  Zygris. 

Beside  these,  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  reckons  seven 
others  in  Egypt  of  uncertain  position.  Vantena, 
Gauoea,  Flagonita,  Cotenopolis,  Gazula,Elesma,  and 
Psynchus:  but  Holstenius  rightly  observes,  that 
five,  of  these  are  but  corruptions  of  others  named 
before.  Vantena  is  put  for  Antinoe ;  Flagonita  for 
Fragonita;  Elesma  for  Clysma;  Gazula  for  Zagula; 
and  Psynchus  for  Oxyrinchus.    And  I  observe,  that 


Paralus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  seem  to  bi 
named  twice.  So  that  we  cannot  reckon  the  whob 
number  of  dioceses  much  above  a  hundred  in  them 
nine  provinces.  Now,  to  make  a  tolerable  estimali 
of  the  largeness  and  extent  of  these  dioceses, 
must  consider  a  little  the  state  of  these  countriei^ 
together  with  the  extent  of  them.  And  by  tfaii 
means  we  shall  find  this  observation  to  be  tnv^ 
(which  I  am  also  to  make  upon  Palestine,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Italy,)  that  here  were  some  of  the  laigeit 
and  some  of  the  smallest  dioceses  in  the  world  nii- 
der  the  same  form  of  episcopal  government  Ii 
Libya  and  Pentapolis,  the  dioceses  seem  to  ban 
been  very  large ;  for  the  whole  number  in  both  pn>> 
vinces  was  but  twenty-two :  and  yet  these  provinoa 
were  of  great  extent,  as  appears  from  what  Pliny* 
delivers  out  of  Eratosthenes,  that  from  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  to  Cyrene  in  Pentapolis  was  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  the  greatest  part  of  whick 
must  be  divided  among  these  bishoprics ;  which  ii 
some  ground  to  conjecture  that  they  were  of  the 
largest  size.  Berenice  was  the  most  western  border 
of  Pentapolis,  firom  whence  to  Arsinoe  or  Teuchin, 
the  next  neighboiuing  seat,  Pliny**  reckons  forty- 
three  miles,  and  from  Arsinoe  to  Ptolemais  twenty- 
two.  And  it  is  certain  several  others  lay  at  greater 
distances  from  each  other.  But  some  may  iasicf, 
perhaps,  they  were  small,  inconsiderable  dioceses  for 
all  this,  because  Synesius,**  speaking  of  his  own  city 
Ptolemais,  the  metropolis  of  Pentapolis,  says  it  was 
but  a  small  city.  To  obviate  this,  I  will  note  a  few 
things  out  of  Synesius,  concerning  the  cities  and 
dioceses  of  this  region.  That  Ptolemais,  where 
Synesius  was  bishop,  haid  a  territory  and  country 
churches  in  its  diocese,  is  evident  from  Synesius 
himself,  who,  writing  to  his  presbyters  upon  his  first 
consecration,  desires  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
enjoin  the  people,  both  in  the  city  and  country 
churches,**  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  pray  for 
him  likewise.  This  is  evident  proof,  that  though 
Ptolemais  itself  might  not  be  a  very  large  city,  yet  it 
had  a  diocese  of  some  extent,  and  village  churches 
in  the  circuit  of  it.  In  another  place  he  complaias, 
that  all  the  churches*^  of  Ampelitis  that  were  under 
him,  were  burned  down  and  destroyed.  There  were 
two  regions  of  this  name  in  Pentapolis,  one  belong- 
ing to  Cyrene,  the  other  to  Ptolemais :  and  it  is 
probable  there  were  in  both  of  them  towns  and 
villages  depending  respectively  upon  those  mother 
churches.  Indeed  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  out  of 
Synesius,  speaks  of  one  or  two  dioceses  in  this  pro- 
vince, which  seem  to  be  less.  For  Hydrax  and 
Palaebisca  were  but  villages,  once  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Erythros,  from  which  they  were  separated 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  and  had  a  dis- 


«  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  6.        **  Ibid.  c.  5.        «  Synei.  Ep.  58. 
^  Synes.  Ep.  11.     Ttf  rt  i»  darti  iiit^tff  kcu  Baot  icar* 


Aypobtf  fi  Kc»/uy}TiKdc  iKK\ti<rlai  avXiT^ovratf  &C. 
«'  Synes.  Catastas.  p.  301. 
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ict  bishop  of  their  own.  But  there  was  none  ba- 
re him,  nor  any  after ;  for  it  was  united  by  The- 
^hilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,^  to  Erythros  again. 
>  that  it  rather  proves  the  largeness  of  the  dioceses, 
tat  they  were  of  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of 
hers  being  taken  out  of  them.  In  another  place, 
ynesius**  speaks  of  the  Olbiatee,  whom  he  styles 
ifioc  KiffiriTrKt  a  country  people,  and  says  they  had 
bishop.  But  a  learned  man  observes  ••  rightly, 
lat  this  may  signify  a  people  or  nation  living  in 
lany  villages,  of  which  sort  there  were  several  in 
he  region  of  Pentapolis  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
^ere  there  were  but  few  cities :  for,  as  he  shows 
nt  of  Pomponius  Mela  and  Pliny,  these  country 
cople  generally  inhabited  in  great  numbers  toge- 
3er,  and  were  under  the  denomination  of  little  na- 
^ns,  though  they  dwelt  in  cottages,  or  mapalia,  as 
ley  called  them  in  the  language  of  those  countries. 

0  that  though  a  bishop's  seat  was  in  a  village,  he 
light  have  a  large  region  for  his  diocese,  as  we  shall 
nd  in  pursuing  the  history  of  other  nations.  In 
le  neighbouring  province  of  Libjra,  Zygus  was  a 
Dlage,  and  a  bishop's  seat :  yet,  as  the  same  leam- 

1  person  •*  observes  out  of  Ptolemy,**  it  was  such  a 
LDage  as  had  a  territory  along  the  sea-side ;  and 
ie  whole  sea-coast  of  Libya  was  divided  between 
iat  and  two  or  three  other  such  villages  op  cities, 
fell  them  which  you  please.  For  there  were  but 
svcn  dioceses  in  all  this  Libya,  which  extended 
uree  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  so  that  the 
bhop's  sees  were  at  least  fifty  miles  from  each  other, 
nd  yet  perhaps,  being  a  desert  country,  and  in- 
&bited  by  very  barbarous  people,  the  dioceses  might 
a  less  than  many  others,  if  computed  by  the  num- 
»  of  Christians,  rather  than  the  extent  of  ground; 
I  if  we  compare  them  with  some  in  Egypt,  their 
5xt  neighbours.  In  Egypt,  the  dioceses  cannot  be 
"ckoned  so  large  as  those  of  Libya  and  Pentapolis, 
icause  here  were  eighty  bishoprics ;  and  yet  the 
ctent  of  Egypt  was  not  more  than  the  other  two, 
Mi  the  country  was  infinitely  more  populous,  and 
^  capable  of  more  bishoprics  in  a  less  compass. 
».  HeyHn  computes  the  length  of  it  to  be  only 
^  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles,  and  the  breadth 
M  hundred  and  sixty :  which  comes  pretty  near 
t«  computation  of  Phny,"  who  reckons  it  five 
%idred  and  eighty-six  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
kd  seventy  broad  from  Pelusium  to  Canopus.  This 
"vided  into  eighty  dioceses,  will  allow  above  thirty 
lies  length  and  breadth  to  every  diocese ;  which 
a  competent  space  for  an  episcopal  diocese  con- 
iting  of  many  towns  or  parishes,  but  too  large  for 
ly  single  congregation.     We  may  judge  of  the  ex- 


tent of  some  of  these  dioceses  by  that  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  first  a  great  many  churches  with  pres- 
byters fixed  upon  them  in  the  city  itself,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  as  Epiphanius**  more 
than  once  informs  us,  naming  beside  the  great 
church,  commonly  called  Caesarea,  those  of  Diony- 
sius,  Theonas,  Pierius,  Serapion,  Dizyas,  Mendidius, 
Annianus,  Abias,  and  Baucalis,  where  Arius  was 
presbyter.  Then  again  it  had  the  large  region  of 
Mareotes  belonging  to  it  For  Athanasius"  says, 
there  never  had  been  either  bishop  or  chorepiscopuM 
in  all  that  region,  but  only  presbjrters  under  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  they  were  fourteen 
in  number,  (besides  thirteen  deacons,)  some  of  which 
had  two  villages,  and  others  more,  within  their  re- 
spective parishes.  Canopus  also  was  once  in  this 
diocese,  being  reckoned  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexan- 
dria, (as  has  been  noted  before,)  though  a  large  place, 
and  twelve  miles  distant  from  it.  Nicopolis  also 
was  in  this  diocese,  which  Strabo  equals  *•  to  a  city. 
So  that  there  must  be  particular  assemblies  in  the 
remoter  suburbs  of  this  diocese,  which  could  not 
possibly  meet  with  the  mother-church.  We  have 
not  so  particular  an  account  of  any  other  diocese  in 
Eg3rpt,  but  from  this  we  may  make  some  estimate 
of  the  rest,  since  it  appears  that  a  competent  terri- 
tory of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  might  be  allowed  to 
every  diocese  upon  a  rational  computation.  Nor  is  it 
any  just  exception  to  this,  that  here  were  sometimes 
bishops'  seats  in  villages  as  well  as  cities.  For 
many  villages  were  equal  to  cities,  and  had  also  large 
territories  belonging  to  them.  As  Strabo  particu- 
larly notes  of  Schsedia,  which  was  but  a  village  in 
his  time,*'  yet  such  a  one  as  might  compare  with  a 
city ;  and  in  Athanasius's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
advanced  into  a  city,  or  was  at  least  the  head  of  a 
nomuSf  or  region,  called  Menelaites :  for  Athanasius 
styles  Agathodsemon,"  bishop  of  Schsedia  and  Me- 
nelaites together.  So  that  though  we  find  in  the 
Greek  notitia  of  this  province  several  bishoprics  de- 
nominated from  villages,  as  Yicus  Psaneos,  and  Co- 
trideos,  Rhicomerium,  Pariana,  and  Anassa;  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine  the  bishops  of  these  places  were 
pastors  only  of  a  private  village,  but  that  they  had 
each  a  larger  territory,  after  the  example  of  Schsedia, 
for  their  jurisdiction.  In  the  diocese  of  Arsinoe,  it 
is  plain,  there  were  country  parishes  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century :  for  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, speaks  of  them  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where 
he  discourses  of  Nepos  the  Millenary, who  was  bishop 
of  the  place.  After  his  death,  he  says,  he  went  into 
the  region  of  Arsinoe,  and  having  called  together 
the  presbyters  and  teachers  of  the  country  villages," 


•  Sync*.  Ep.  67.  «  Id.  Ep.  76. 

^  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioc.  Episc.  p.  60. 

»i  Maurice,  ibid.  p.  61. 

•«  Plolcm.  lib.  4  ■•  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

M  Epiph.  H«r.68.   Melet.ii.4.  Hsret.  69.  Arian.  n.  2. 


»  A  than.  Apol.  2.  p.  802.  ••  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

•^  Strabo,  lib.  17.  ""  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  p.  580. 

**Diony8.  Ep.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  21    ^vyKoXlarat 
Toift  nrpic^vrlpov^  koX  3i3ao-K<i\ovc  twv  iv  rale  jcM/utait 
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he  held  a  conference  with  them  for  three  days  to- 
gether about  Nepos's  opinions,  which  it  seems  had 
infected  some  of  their  churches,  and  drawn  them 
into  factions  and  schisms.  The  Uke  observation  is 
made  by  Cassian*  upon  Panaephysus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Angustamnica  Prima,  that  it  had  many 
towns  and  villages  under  it,  till  they  were  swallowed 
op  with  the  inundation  of  the  sea  and  an  earth- 
quake. And  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  rightly  ob- 
serves out  of  Athanasius,'*  that  Phragoneain  Mgyp- 
tus  Secunda  had  the  whole  nomw  of  Elearchia  for 
its  diocese.  And  excepting  Thennesus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Augustamnica,  which  Cassian**  seems  to 
make  an  island,  without  any  territory  about  it,  it 
may  be  generally  affirmed  of  all  the  Egyptian  cities, 
that  they  had  their  wpo&vtuif  or  country  towns  and 
villages  about  them,  some  more,  some  less,  where,  as 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria  words  it,**  they  had 
their  holy  assemblies  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mother-churches. 

Yet,  not  to  put  a  fallacy  upon  my  readers,  I  must 
observe  one  thing,  which  will  much  diminish  the 
largeness  of  those  dioceses  in  one  part  of  Egypt ; 
that  is,  that  as  it  was  the  most  populous  country  in 
the  world  in  some  parts  of  it,  so  it  was  absolutely 
desert  and  uninhabited  in  others.  The  cities  were 
generally  placed  pretty  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
but  on  both  sides,  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  from 
them,  were  vast  mountains  and  deserts,  where  no 
mortal  dwelt,  till,  as  Orosius  observes,**  the  monks 
first  took  up  their  abode  there,  leaving  the  cities,  to 
inhabit  those  vast  tracts  of  wildernesses  and  sands, 
which  for  their  barrenness  and  want  of  water,  and 
multitudes  of  serpents,  had  never  before  seen  any 
thing  of  human  conversation.  This  account  of  the 
Egyptian  deserts  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,*  where 
he  speaks  of  Moses  making  an  incredible  expedition 
with  an  army  through  them,  to  surprise  and  come 
unexpectedly  upon  the  Ethiopians.  And  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  who  treat  of  the  monastic  life,  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  them.  Sulpicius  Se- 
verus  makes  the  entrance  on  these  deserts  in  The- 
bais"  to  be  only  twelve  miles  from  the  river  Nile. 
But  the  deserts  themselves  were  vastly  greater.  For 
Cassian,  speaking  of  the  wilderness  of  Scethis, 
where  Pc^hnutius  was  abbot,  says,  there  was  one 
of  the  monks  who  had  his  cell*'  eighteen  miles  from 
church.    But  the  desert  of  Porphyrion,  he  says, 


was  abundantly  larger  than  this :  for  a  man  might 
travel  seven  or  eight  days*  journey  in  it*  without 
coming  near  any  house,  or  town,  before  he  came  to 
the  cells  of  the  monks,  which  had  their  habitation 
therein.  So  that  by  this  account,  it  is  probable 
almost  one  half  of  Egypt  was  cut  off  in  sands  and 
deserts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  therefore 
were  not  inhabited,  till  the  monks,  who  found  out  a 
new  way  of  living,  left  the  cities,  to  become  here 
and  there  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 
And  by  this  means  the  dioceses  of  Egypt,  if  we 
speak  properly  of  the  habitable  part  of  them,  will 
be  reduced  to  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  fifteen 
miles  may  perhaps  pass  for  a  general  measure  of 
their  extent  in  this  sense  one  with  another.  But  as 
Alexandria  and  others  might  be  larger,  so  it  is  ce^ 
tain  Thennesus,  and  Pansephysus,  and  others,  were 
much  less:  which  makes  good  the  observation  and 
reflection  I  at  first  passed  upon  them,  that  here  were 
some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest  dio- 
ceses in  the  world,  under  the  same  species  and  form 
of  episcopal  government,  for  any  thing  that  we  find 
to  the  contrary. 

Out  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alex- 
andria, we  should  next  have  gone 
into  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  Arabia  "*** 


8wt  7. 

or  the  diocMrt  af 

Arabia.     An4  wbf 


hr  in 

coming  between,  we  will  take  a  view  *'**"  **"**' 
of  it  here,  though  it  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  calls  it  by  mis- 
take Arabia  Petreea,  which,  as  Holstenius  observes, 
was  a  distinct  province  under  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  commonly  knoiiv'n  in  ancient  church 
records  by  the  name  of  Palcestina  Tertia.  But 
Arabia  here  is  taken  only  for  that  part  which  was 
imder  the  metropolis  of  Bostra,  and  sometimes 
called  Philadelphia  in  ancient  writers.  In  this 
province  we  have  accounts  of  twenty-one  ancient 
dioceses,  whereof  eighteen  are  recounted  by  Car.  a 
S.  Paulo.  1.  Bostra.  2.  Adra.  3.  Medaba.  4 
Gerasa.  5.  Nibe  or  Nive.  6.  Philadelphia,  whence 
in  Epiphanius  and  others  the  region  is  called 
Arabia  Philadelphise.  7-  Esbus.  8.  Neapolis.  9. 
Philippopolis.  10.  Constantine.  II.  Dionysiai. 
12.  Maximianopolis.  13.  A  vara.  14.  Elana,  al. 
Neela.  15.  Zerabena.  16.  Erra.  17.  Anitha, 
or,  as  Holstenius  reads  it,  Eutimia.  18.  Parembola. 
To  which  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Canotha, 
Pheeno,  and  Bacatha,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 


«  Cassian.  CoUat.  11.  c.  3. 

*'  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Autiochenos. 

*>  Cassian.  Collat.  II.  c.  1.  Thennesi  accolae  ita  vel  man 
vel  stagnis  salsis  undique  circiimluuntur,  ut  solis,  quia  terra 
deest,  negociationibus  dediti,  &c. 

*  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 

**  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  33.  Vastas  illas  tunc  ^gypti  soli- 
tudinet,  arenasque  diffusas,  quas  propter  sitim  ac  sterilita- 
tem,  periculosamque  serpentum  abundantiam  conversatio 
bnmananon  nosset;  magna  habitautiummonacborummul- 
titudo  compleverat. 


*  Joseph.  Antiquit.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 

*"  Sulpic.  Dial.  1.  c.7.  Ubi  prima  eremi  ingressus  sum, 
duodecim  fere  a  Nilo  millibui,  &c. 

"Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  5.  c.  40.  Decern  et  octo  millibas 
longe  ab  ecclesia  commanebat. 

•  Id.  Collat.  24.  c.  4.  Calami  et  Porphyricnis  eremtis 
longioris  solitudinis  intervallo  ab  universis  urbibus  ?t  habi- 
taculis  hominum,  quam  eremus  Scythii  dividitur  :  septein 
siquidem  vel  octo  mansion ibus  vastissime  solitudinis  deserts 
penetrantes,  via  ad  cellularum  suarum  secreta  penreniuct, 
&c.    Vid.  Institlib.  lO.ctU. 
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iind  Eusebius.  In  after-ages,  when  the  notitia  was 
nade  which  is  published  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
ills  book,  the  number  of  dioceses  was  augmented 
o  thirty-four,  whereof  twelve  are  called  villages. 
Sind  it  appears  from  Sozomen*  that  this  was  no 
lew  thing  in  this  country ;  for  he  takes  notice  that 
t  was  usual  in  some  provinces  to  consecrate  bishops 
m  villages,  and  he  particularly  specifies  Arabia  and 
Cyprus  for  it  But  then  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
these  dioceses  were  confined  to  a  single  village,  as 
some  have  vainly  concluded,  to  favour  the  hypo- 
thesis of  congregational  episcopacy.  For  these 
villages  were  what  the  ancients  commonly  called 
metrocomuBj  mother-villages,  which  had  many  other 
villages  depending  on  them,  so  that  they  were  the 
chief  villages  of  a  certain  district  This  is  evident 
from  Epiphanius,'*  who,  speaking  of  Bacathus,  one 
of  the  village  bishoprics,  styles  it  /iiirpocwfiiav  'Apa- 
/3iac,  a  mother-village  in  Arabia,  which  impUes, 
that  there  were  others  depending  on  it  So  that 
these  dioceses  might  be  as  large  as  any  other,  having 
not  only  that  village,  but  whole  tracts  and  regions 
sometimes  depending  on  them,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  foresaid  notitia,  where  some  of  them  are  called 
cUma  arietUdUum,  and  clima  occidentalium,  denoting 
not  only  a  particular  village,  but  a  Uttle  people  or 
nation  of  such  a  combination  or  district,  under  a 
mother-village,  from  which  the  whole  diocese  or 
circuit  had  its  denomination.  The  Arabians  were 
a  people  that  chose  rather  to  Uve  in  villages,  and 
had  but  few  cities  in  comparison  of  others;  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  village  bishops 
were  allowed  in  this  country,  which  otherwise  were 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  as  has  been 
showed  in  another  place.  '* 

Out  of  Arabia,  our  next  step  is  into 
Of  thedioc«M«of  Palestine,  or  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
triwetJ^'  of  j«ru.  galcm,  wluch,  being  taken  out  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  had  three 
provinces  assigned  for  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  church, 
are  commonly  called  Palcestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  following  the  civil  account  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  In  these  three  provinces  (comprised 
v^dthin  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan  -and 
Arabia  Petraea)  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
about  forty-seven  ancient  dioceses. 

In  Palsestina  Prima. 

1.  Hierusalem.  2.  Csesarea.  3.  Dora.  4.  An- 
tipatris.  5.  Diospolis,  in  Scripture  called  Lydda. 
6.  Jamnia.  7*  Nicopolis,  which  is  Emmaus.  8. 
Sozusa.  9.  Maiuma.  10.  Joppa.  11.  Ascalon. 
12.  Gaza.     13.  Raphia.    14.  Anthedon.    15.  Eleu- 


theropolis,  anciently  some  place  about  Hebron.  16. 
Neapolis,  or  Sichem.  17-  Elia.  18.  Sebaste,  ot 
Samaria.  19.  Petra.  20.  Jericho.  21.  Libias. 
22.  Azotus.  23.  Zabulon.  24  Aradia,  aL  He- 
raclea.    25.  Baschat    26.  Archelais. 

In  Palsestina  Secunda. 

1.  Sc3rthopolis.  2.  Pella.  3.  Caparcotia,  or  Ca^ 
pemaum.  4.  Gadara.  5.  Capitolias.  6.  Maxi- 
mianopolis.  7,  Tiberias.  8.  Mennith.  9.  Hippus. 
10.  Amathus. 

In  Palsestina  Tertia. 

1.  Petra.  2.  Augustopoiis.  3.  Arindela.  4.  Arad. 
5.  Areopolis.  6.  Elusa.  7-  Zoara.  8.  Sodoma.  9. 
Phenon.  10.  Pharan.  11.  Aila.  Holstenius,  in 
his  corrections  upon  this  catalogue,  strikes  two  out 
of  the  number,  viz.  Baschat,  which  he  reckons  to  be 
the  same  with  Bacatha  in  Arabia  Philadelphiae,  and 
Phenon,  which  he  assigns  to  the  same  province. 
But  instead  of  these  two,  he  has  found  out  three 
more  in  Palcestina  Prima,  viz.  Sycamazon,  Gerara, 
and  another  Lydda,  distinct  frt>m  Diospolis  afore- 
mentioned. So  that  the  whole  number  of  known 
dioceses  was  forty-eight. 

Now,  if  we  look  upon  all  these  together,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  forty  dioceses  in  Germany  at  this 
day,  they  vnll  appear  very  small  indeed  in  compari- 
son of  them.  For  whereas  Germany  is  computed 
eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  seven 
hundred  and  forty  in  breadth ;  the  whole  extent  of 
these  three  provinces  will  not  amount  to  a  square 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  For  the  length 
of  all  Palestine,  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  taking 
in  part  of  Phoenicia  as  far  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
yet  is  excluded  frt>m  these  provinces,  is  computed 
by  St  Jerom,"  Cotovicus,"  Masius,"  and  others,  to 
be  but  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  and  the  breadth 
from  Joppa  to  Jordan  not  above  sixty :  to  which  if 
we  add  about  sixty  more  beyond  Jordan,  for  the 
breadth  of  Palsestina  Tertia,  to  the  borders  of  Arsr 
bia  Philadelphise  and  Bostra,  we  have  then  the  com- 
plete dimensions  of  the  three  provinces  together. 
By  which  it  appears,  that  two  German  dioceses  of 
one  hundred  miles  length,  are  as  large  as  all  those 
forty-eight  dioceses  put  together.  Yet  there  were 
some  dioceses  among  them  of  a  competent  bigness. 
Eleutheropolis,  a  city  much  spoken  of  by  St  Jerom, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  Hebron  stood,  in  the 
borders  of  Dan  and  Judah,  seems  to  have  had  a 
pretty  large  territory.  For  St  Jerom  speaks  of  vil- 
lages belonging  to  it  at  seventeen  miles' '*  distance 
frx>m  it,  and  mentions  a  great  many  other  villages  in 
the  same  territory,  though  he  does  not  so  exactly 


•  Sosom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.        "  Epiphaa.  Epitom.  Paoarii. 

"  Book  II.  chap.  12.  sect  1. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dardan. 

"  Cutovic.  Itinerar.  Hierofol.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  327. 


'^  Masius,  Comment  in  Joshuam  xii.  24. 

'^  Hieron.  de  Locii  Hebra.  voce  Duma.  Duma  vicus 
grandis  in  finibus  Eleutheropoleoi,  decern  et  leptem  ab  ea 
milUaribus  distanf. 
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tell  us  their  distance  from  the  city.  Sozomen  names 
some  others,  as  Besanduca,**  where  he  says  Epipha- 
nius  was  bom :  and  Ceila  and  Berathsatia,"  where 
the  bones  of  the  prophets  Micah  and  Habakkuk 
were  found.  Near  Besanduca  Epiphanius  built  his 
monastery,  and  the  village  had  a  church  in  it,  where 
Epiphanius  ordained  a  deacon,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us."  From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  this 
city  had  a  large  territory  and  considerable  diocese, 
with  many  country  towns  and  churches  belonging 
to  them.  And  there  were  several  others,  especially 
in  Paleestina  Secunda  and  Tertia,  equal  in  extent 
to  the  diocese  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  a  judicious 
reader  will  easily  conclude  from  the  largeness  of 
these,  that  some  others  must  needs  therefore  be  very 
small,  since  there  were  so  great  a  number  in  so  short 
a  compass.  If  we  cast  our  eye  upon  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine,  and  reckon  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Sycaminum,  and  Porphyria  into  the  ac- 
count, (as  being  within  the  ancient  bounds  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  though  they  now  belong  to  the 
province  of  Phoenice  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,) 
we  shall  find  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities  in  a  line 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  some  very  near 
neighbours  to  one  another.  Cotovicus**  reckons  it 
but  four  miles  from  Ptolemais  to  Porphyria ;  and 
Sycaminum  and  Zabulon  were  not  further  removed 
fix)m  it  But  Ferrarius  reckons  it  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  ;  so  that  the  position  of  the  two  first  is  a  little 
doubtful,  but  the  other  three  may  be  reckoned  with- 
in five  or  six  miles  of  one  another.  Baudrand  ob- 
serves "^  the  like  of  Dora  and  Caesarea  the  metropo- 
lis, that  they  were  but  five  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  So  Ferrarius  computes  Antipatris  ten  miles 
from  Cssarea,  and  Diospolis  ten  more  from  Anti- 
patris. Diospolis  is  in  the  Scripture  called  Lydda, 
and  said  to  be  nigh  unto  Joppa.  Baudrand  reckons 
it  but  six  miles,  correcting  Ferrarius,  who  computes 
it  ten.  Jamnia  was  also  about  ten  miles  from  Jop- 
pa, and  but  twelve  from  Lydda,  as  is  collected  out 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  So  that  these  three  cities 
were  not  above  twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
But  Gaza,  Maiuma,  and  Anthedon  were  still  nearer 
neighbours,  not  above  twenty  furlongs  or  three  miles 
from  each  other,  as  Sozomen  particularly'*  remarks 
their  distance.  Maiuma,  he  tells  us,  was  once  only  a 
village  belonging  to  Gaza,  to  which  it  was  the  sea- 
port, seated  nearer  the  sea  upon  the  river  Besor : 
but  when  Constantine,  for  its  merit  in  readily  em- 
bracing Christianity,  had  granted  it  the  privilege  of 
a  city,  it  presently,  according  to  the  ancient  rule, 
became  a  bishop's  seat,  and  continued  ever  after  so 


to  be,  notwithstanding  some  attempts  made  agaiut 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  foregiK 
ing  chapter.    But  though  these  cities  lay  so  netr 
together,  we  are  not  to  think  they  were  of  the  con- 
gregational way,  or  their  bishops  only  parish  paston. 
While  Maiuma  was  joined  to  Gaza,  the  church  was 
doubtless  more  than  a  single  congregation.    For 
Eusebius,  speaking  of  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gaza,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  the  Diocledsi 
persecution,  styles  him"  bishop  of  the  churches  ii 
and  about  Gaza.    Which  implies  that  his  diocese 
was  more  than  a  single  congregation.     Nay,  after 
Maiuma  was  taken  from  it,  Gaza  had  still  many 
other  villages  and  a  populous  territory  belonging  ts 
it    Sozomen"  mentions  three  villages,  one  called 
Thabaca,  where  Hilarion  was  bom ;  another  So- 
pharconbra,  where  Ammonius  was  bom ;  and  a  thiid 
named  Bethelia,  which  he  calls  xcXvdp^pt^irw  tcm^ 
TaZaiap,  a  most  populous  village  under  the  jurisdt^ 
tion  of  Gaza ;  which  was  also  famous  for  the  hes- 
then  pantheon,  beside  other  temples  that  were  in  it; 
whence  he  conjectures  it  had  the  name  of  Bethelia, 
which  in  the  Syrian  tongue  is  the  same  as  domieHim 
deorunif  or  the  house  of  the  gods.    Now,  a  village 
that  had  several  heathen  temples  in  it,  had  no  donbt 
upon  its  conversion  some  Christian  churches  also, 
whefe  they  had  presbyters  to  celebrate  holy  offices, 
though  in  dependence  on  the  church  of  Gaza.  And 
for  Maiuma,  when  it  became  a  distinct  diocese,  iti 
bishop  was  not  a  single  parish  pastor,  but  he  had  a 
clergy  under  him,  and  all  other  things  that  the  epis- 
copal church  of  Gaza  had;  as  Sozomen"  particularly 
notes  in  the  case,  saying,  Each  city  had  their  own 
bishop  and  clergy,  and  their  own  proper  festivals 
for  their  martyrs,  and  commemorations  of  the  bi- 
shops and  priests  that  had  lived  among  them,  and 
their  proper  bounds  of  the  country  lying  round 
about  them.     And  that  we  may  not  wonder  that 
there  should  be  such  villages  as  these,  it  ¥rill  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  what  Josephus  reports- of  two 
villages  of  Idumea  not  far  from  these,  Begabri  and 
Caphartophan,  where   he  says"  Vespasian  slew 
above  ten  thousand  people,  took  a  thousand  cap- 
tives, and  forced  many  others  to  fly  away.    He  also 
says "  in  another  place,  there  were  many  villages 
in  Galilee  so  populous,  that  the  least  of  them  had 
above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  them.     Now, 
a  few  such  villages  as  these,  united  under  a  metro- 
comiay  or  mother-village,  might  quickly  arise  into 
numbers  enough  to  become  a  diocese,  and  have  a 
bishop  and  clergy  of  their  own,  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  mistake  for  the  pastor  of  a  single  congre* 


~  Soiom.  lib.  6.  c.  32.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  29. 

*"  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  HierosoL    Ecclesia  villae  qua 
est  juxta  mona«terium  nostrum,  &c. 
»•  Coiovic.  Itiner.  lib.  I.  c.  20. 
*"  Baudrand.  Lexic.  Geogr.  Toce  Dora. 
«  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  3  et  9. 


"  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  13.     'E-rto-icoiro^  t«i^  d/i^l  ri^ir  Fa^aif 

"  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  lib.  5.  c.  15.  lib.  6.  c.  32. 

w  Id.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

»  Joseph,  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

M  Idem,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  3.  c.  2. 
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gation.  And  this  was  evidently  the  case  of  the 
smallest  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Palestine,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  their  limits, 
they  were  under  the  same  species  of  episcopal  go- 
Tcmment  with  other  churches. 

The  inland  dioceses  of  Palestine  were  generally 
larger;  yet  some  of  them  were  small.  For  Emmaus 
was  but  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half, 
from  Jerusalem,  as  both  the  Scripture  and  travellers 
inform  us :"  yet  when  of  a  village  it  became  a  city, 
being  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
and  by  them  called  Nicopolis,  in  memory  of  their 
victories  over  Jerusalem,  as  Sozomen,"  and  Euse- 
sebius,"  and  St.  Jerom**  inform  us,  it  then  also  ad- 
Tanced  itself  to  an  episcopal  see,  and  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  church  had  the  city  territory  for  its 
diocese ;  under  which  denomination  and  quality  we 
find  it  afterwards  in  the  noUtias  of  the  church.  This 
perhaps  brings  the  diocese  of  Jerusalem  into  nar- 
rower bounds  one  way  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 
but  still  it  was  of  sufficient  extent  to  have  many 
particular  churches  in  it  For  the  Jewish  antiqua- 
ries commonly  tell  us,  there  were  above  four  hun- 
dred sjrnagogues  in  the  city  itself.  Dr.  Lightfoot" 
reckons  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Others,"  four 
hundred  and  sixty;  and  some  say,"  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty  for  Jews  and  strangers  there. 
Optatus  says,  there  were  seven  in  a  very  small 
plain  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Sion,  where  the  Jews** 
were  used  to  meet  and  hear  the  law  of  Moses  read. 
And  Epiphanius*  mentions  the  same,  which  he 
says  were  also  left  standing  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  one  of  them 
to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Now,  it  would  be  very 
strange,  that  a  city  which  had  so  many  synagogues, 
should  not  afford  above  one  church,  after  it  was  made 
Christian,  and  so  many  thousand  converts  were  in 
it  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  it  had  also 
a  territory  without  the  city,  and  churches  at  some 
distance  from  it  For  Bethlehem  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Jerusalem,  six  miles  from  the  mother-church ;  upon 
which  account  it  had  a  church  and  presbytei-s  of  its 
own,  but  those  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
St  Jerom**  informs  us,  who  charges  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  for  an  extravagant  abuse  of  his  power, 
in  laying  his  injunctions  on  his  presbyters  at  Beth- 
lehem, that  they  should  not  baptize  the  catechu- 
mens of  the  monastery,  who  stood  candidates  at 


Easter,  upon  which  they  were  sent  to  Diospolis  for 
baptism.  St  Jerom  mentions  the  church  of  Thiria" 
in  the  same  place,  where  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
ordained  presbyters  and  deacons :  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  there  were  many  other  such  parishes 
within  the  precincts  of  his  diocese,  acknowledging 
his  jurisdiction.  We  cannot  give  so  particular  an 
account  of  all  the  dioceses  of  Palestine  ;  but  those 
which  some  have  thought  the  least,  Lydda  and 
Jamnia,  appear  to  have  been  cities,  and  to  have  had 
their  dependences  in  the  neighbouring  country 
round  them.  So  that  except  Maiuma,  which  was 
disfranchised  by  Julian,  there  was  no  village  in 
Palestine  that  had  a  bishop  of  its  own ;  but  the  vil- 
lages were  all  as  so  many  parishes  to  the  neighbour- 
ing city  in  whose  territory  they  lay :  which  made 
these  diocesan  churches  still  of  the  same  species 
with  the  rest,  that  had  a  larger  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Josephus  indeed  calls  Lydda  a  village,  but 
he  says,  it  was  a  village  not  inferior  to  a  city ;  and 
afterward  it  was  made  a  city,  and  called  Diospolis, 
when  it  was  a  bishop's  see :  and  though  its  diocese 
could  not  extend  very  far  one  way,  being  it  was  but 
six  miles  from  Joppa  toward  the  sea;  yet  other 
ways  it  extended  further,  for  St  Jerom"  speaks  of 
Bethsarissa,  a  village  belonging  to  it,  though  it  was 
near  fifteen  miles'  distance  from  it,  in  the  region 
called  Regio  Tamnitica,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing  the 
dioceses  of  Palestine,  because  here  Christianity  was 
first  planted,  and  the  true  model  of  ancient  episco- 
pacy may  best  be  collected  from  them.  They  who 
reckon  these  bishoprics  no  larger  than  country 
parishes,  are  strangely  mistaken  on  the  one  hand; 
and  they  who  extend  their  bounds  as  wide  as  Ger- 
man dioceses,  are  no  less  extravagant  on  the  other. 
To  make  the  right  estimate,  the.  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  there  were  never  quite  fifty  bishops  in  all 
the  three  Palestines.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  there  were  but  forty-five,  who  subscribed  in  v 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  anno  536.  And  we  do 
not  find,  upon  the  nicest  inquiry,  they  ever  exceeded 
forty-eight  So  that  it  were  the  absurdest  thing  in 
the  world  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  these 
dioceses  were  but  parish  churches,  or  single  congre- 
gations. On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  extent  of  the  whole  country  was  not  above 


•^  Cotovic.  Itiner.  lib.  2.  c.  19.        "  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  21. 

•  Euseb.  Chron.  an.  2237. 

**  Hieron.  de  Locis  Hebr.  voce  Emmaus. 

**  Lightfootf  Horae  Hebr.  in  Matth.  Procem. 

«  Otho,  Lexic.  Rabbin,  p.  627. 

**  Sigon.  de  Republic.  Hebr.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Goodwin,  Mos. 
et  Aaron,  lib.  2.  c.  2. 

**  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  In  cujus  vertice  est  non  magna 
planities,  in  qua  fuerant  septem  synagogse,  ubi  JudsBorum 
pnpulus  conveniens,  legem  per  Moysem  datam  discere  po- 
tuisset 


•*  Epiph.  de  Mensur.  et  Ponder. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  16.  Tu  potius  scindis 
ecclesiam  qui  prsecepisti  Bethleem  pre^yteris  tuis,  ne  com- 
petentibus  nostris  in  pascha  baptismum  traderent  Vid. 
Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  4.  Parochia  est  episcopi  qui 
Hierosolymam  tenet. 

^  Ibid.  Theosobium  Thins  ecclesisB  diaconum  facis  pres- 
byterum,  et  contra  nos  armas. 

"*  Hieron.  Loc.  Hebr.  voce  Bethsarissa.  Est  in  finibuf 
Diospoleos  villa,  quindecim  ferme  ab  ea  millibus  distans  con- 
tra septentrionem  in  regione  Tamnitica. 
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a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  is  as  evident  these 
dioceses  could  not  be  of  the  largest  size,  and,  if 
compared  with  some  others,  scarce  be  found  to  have 
the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty,  which  needs  no 
further  demonstration. 

The  next  patriarchate  is  that  of  An- 
1  nutof  M  of  the  tioch,  to  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 

proTuuMv   uid  dio*  v 

triShSf  AnSJcP"  *8^^*  these  thirteen  provinces :  Syria 
Prima.  Syria  Secunda.  Theodorias. 
Cilicia  Prima.  Cilicia  Secunda.  Isauria.  £u- 
phratensis.  Osrhoena.  Mesopotamia.  Phoenicia 
Prima.  Phoenicia  Secunda.  Arabia,  and  the  isle 
of  C3rprus.  One  of  these,  Arabia  Philadelphiae,  has 
been  already  spoken  of;  and  three  others,  Isauria 
and  Cilicia  Prima  and  Secunda,  lying  in  Asia  Minor, 
shall  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  among  the 
provinces  of  that  country.  For  the  rest,  I  will  here 
give  first  a  particular  catalogue  of  the  dioceses  in 
each  province,  and  then  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
them  and  some  other  Eastern  provinces  not  men- 
tioned by  that  writer. 

/ 
In  Syria  Prima. 

1.  Antiochia.  2.  Seleucia  Pieria.  3.  Berreea,  by 
some  called  Aleppo.  4.  Chalcis.  5.  Onosarta,  or 
rather  Anasarta.  6.  Gabbus.  To  which  Holstenius 
adds  another,  called  Paltus,  which  he  thinks  wrong 
placed  in  Theodorias. 

In  Syria  Secimda. 

I.  Apamea,  upon  the  river  Orontes.  2.  Arethusa. 
3.  Epiphania.  4.  Larissa.  5.  Manama,  or  Ma- 
riamne.  6.  Raphaneea.  7*  Seleucia  juxta  Belum, 
al.  Seleucobelus.  To  these  also  Holstenius  trans- 
fers another,  named  Balanea,  out  of  the  province  of 
Theodorias,  where  he  thinks  it  was  wrong  placed ; 
but  he  is  mistaken. 

In  Theodorias. 

1.  Laodicea.    2,  Gabala.    3.  Paltos.   4.  Balansea. 

In  Euphratesia,  or  Comagene. 

1.  Hieropolis.  2.  Cyrus.  3.  Samosata.  4.  Do- 
liche.  5.  Germanicia.  6.  Zeugma.  7*  Perre,  by 
some  corruptly  read  Perga,  and  Pella,  and  Peria,  as 
Holstenius  observes.  8.  Europus,  al.  AmphipoUs 
and  Thapsacum.  9.  Urima.  10.  Ceesarea,  other- 
wise called  Neocaesarea  Euphratensis.  II.  Sergio- 
polis.  12.  Sura.  13.  Marianopolis,  which  some 
place  in  Syria  Secunda. 

In  Osrhoena,  or  Mesopotamia  Inferior. 

1.  Edessa.  2.  Carres.  3.  Circesium.  4.  Nice- 
phorium.  5.  Batnee.  6.  Callinicus,  al.  Leontopolis. 
7.  Marcopolis.    8.  Himeria.    9.  Dausara. 


In  Mesopotamia  Superior. 

1.  Amida,  now  called  Caramit.  2.  Nisibis.  3. 
Rhesina.  4.  Martyropolis.  5.  Caschara.  To  these 
Holstenius  adds  two  more,  Cepha,  and  Mnisns  or 
Miniza. 

In  Phoenicia  Prima. 

1.  Tyrus.  2.  Sidon.  3.  Ptolemais,  or  Aeon.  4 
Berytus.  5.  Byblus.  6.  Tripolis.  7-  Area,  a 
Orthosias.  9.  Botrus.  10.  Aradus.  11.  Antaradus. 
12.  Porphyrium.  13.  Paneas,  or  Ceesarea  PhilippL 
14.  Sycaminum,  now  called  Capo  Carmelo. 

In  Phoenicia  Libani. 

1.  Damascus.  2.  Laodicea  Scabiosa.  3.  Abyla. 
4.  Heliopolis.  5.  Jabruda.  6.  Palmjrra.  7-  Emesa. 
8.  Danaba.  9.  Evaria,  al.  Euroia,  aL  Justinianopolis. 
10.  Comoara.  11.  Corada.  12.  Saracenoram  Ci- 
vitas,  which  rather  belongs  to  Arabia.  Holsteniui 
adds  one  more,  called  Arlana. 

In  Cyprus. 

1.  Constantia.  2.  Citium.  3.  Amathos.  4.  Cu- 
rium. 5.  Paphos.  6.  Arsinoe.  7-  Lapithus.  & 
Thamassus.  9.  Chytrus.  10.  Tremithus.  11.  Soli 
12.  Ledra.  13.  Tiberiopolis.  Holstenius  adds  CB^ 
teriopolis  and  Carpasia,  where  Philo  was  bishop, 
who  commonly,  by  a  vulgar  error,  is  called  Carpa- 
thius,  as  if  he  had  been  bishop  of  Carpathus,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whereas  he  was 
bishop  of  this  Carpasia,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  ai 
Holstenius  and  Dr.  Cave  have  both  observed. 

Now,  to  make  some  few  remarks  ^^  ^^ 
upon  these  dioceses  distinctly,  I  ob-  th^dSSSTrfc? 
serve,  that  by  the  same  reason  that  ""^ 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  places  C3rprus  under  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  might  have  brought  As- 
S3nria,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Adiabene,  India,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia  Felix,  under 
Antioch  also.  For  there  were  bishops  in  all  these 
places,  as  I  shall  show,  but  independent  of  an? 
patriarch  except  their  own  metropolitans.  And  so 
Cyprus  was  declared  to  be  by  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  whence  it  was  always  reckoned  an  auiocepha- 
lusj  or  independent  province,  as  has  been  more  fully 
proved  in  another  place."  All  I  have  further  to 
observe  of  it  here,  is  in  reference  to  those  fifteen 
dioceses  that  we  have  found  there,  that  they  were 
large  ones,  if  compared  with  those  of  Palestine :  for 
Cyprus  is  computed  by  Ferrarius  I70  miles  long, 
and  by  others  200 ;  which  is  more  than  Palestine. 
Baudrand  reckons  it  500  miles  in  compass ;  which, 
without  inquiring  any  further  into  the  particular 
distance  of  places,  or  largeness  of  the  cities  or  vil- 


••  Book  II.  chap.  18.  lect.  2. 
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lages,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  those  dioceses  were 
none  of  the  least  siase,  though  short  of  some  that  we 
ihall  meet  with  in  the  continent,  as  we  take  a  view 
>f  the  other  provinces. 

jj^j  „  That  which  lay  next  to  Cyprus  was 

ijSl*^PrkSrSd*'  Syria,  which  anciently  comprehended 
'^""^  all  the  country  betwixt  the  Mediter- 

ranean and  Euphrates ;  but  the  Romans  divided  it 
nto  six  provinces,  Sjrria  Prima  and  Secunda,  Phoe- 
nicia Prima  and  Secunda,  Theodorias,  and  Euphra- 
:ensis,  otherwise  called  HagiopoUs  and  Comagene. 
The  six  provinces  together  are  computed  bygeo- 
^phers  to  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
niles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  broad  from  the 
lilediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  And  the  whole 
lumber  of  dioceses  in  all  the  provinces  was  about 
ifty-six,  that  is,  but  eight  more  than  we  found  in 
Palestine.  By  which  the  reader  may  easily  make 
I  general  estimate  of  the  largeness  of  these  in  com- 
parison of  the  other  in  Palestine,  by  considering  the 
iimensions  of  each  country,  and  comparing  them 
ogether.  But  I  will  speak  a  little  more  particularly 
)f  a  few  dioceses  in  these  provinces.  Syria  Prima 
lad  anciently  but  six  dioceses,  and  in  the  later  no- 
iHas  we  find  only  five.  The  metropolis  was  Anti- 
»ch,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Chry- 
lostom,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  competent 
udge  of  its  greatness,  speaks  sometimes  of  ten  or 
wenty  myriads,"*  that  is,  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
Lred  thousand  people  in  it  And  he  makes  this  a 
»rt  of  his  panegyric  upon  Ignatius,  that  whereas 
t  is  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to  govern  a  hun- 
Ired  or  fifty  men;  yet  such  was  his  wisdom  and 
drtue,  that  St  Peter  doubted  not  to  commit  to  his 
:are  a  city,  which  had  two  hundred  thousand  people 
n  it  The  territory  without  the  city  was  answer- 
tble  to  its  greatness  within :  for  one  way  it  reached 
wo  days'  journey,  or  fifty  miles,  to  the  territory  of 
iJyrus,  where  Theodoret  was  bishop:  for  Strabo 
ays,"'  these  two  territories  joined  one  to  another. 
There  were  many  great  villages  like  cities  in  this 
ompass ;  as  Daphne,  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch ; 
vindarus,  in  the  borders  of  the  diocese  toward  Cy- 
118  :  in  Strabo*s  time  it  was  a  city'"  belonging  to 
'ynis,  or  C3rrrestica.  But  I  must  note,  that  there 
eem  to  have  been  two  places  of  that  name,  the  one 
city,  the  other  a  village.  For  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
rindarus  in  the  Regio  Cyrrestica,  which  he  caUs  a 
ity  :  and  we  find  one  Petrus  Gindarensis  sub- 
cribing  among  the  bishops  of  Syria  in  the  council 
f  Nice ;  who  was  also  among  the  bishops  of  the 
otincil  of  Antioch  which  condemned  Athanasius, 
s  Holstenius  '*  and  Schelstrate  have  observed  out 


of  the  subscriptions  of  these  councils.  Whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  Gindarus  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
was  probably  the  same  city  whereof  this  Peter  was 
bishop,  and  that  there  was  another  Gindarus,  a  vil- 
lage, in  the  time  of  Theodoret,  belonging  to  Antioch, 
where  Asterius  the  monk  lived,  of  whom  Theodoret  *•* 
speaks  in  his  Religious  History;  where  he  also  men- 
tions other  villages  '"*  near  mount  Amanus  in  the 
territory  of  Antioch ;  which  must  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Antioch;  for  Mount  Amanus  was  the 
northern  limit  of  Syria.  Berrcea  and  Chalcis  were 
large  cities,  twenty  miles  from  one  another.  In  the 
same  province  lay  Selecia  Pieria,  sixteen  miles  from 
Antioch  down  the  river  Orontes,  and  five  miles  fi'om 
sea ;  which  was  compass  enough  to  make  a  large 
diocese,  though  much  inferior  to  the  former. 

In  S3nria  Secunda  there  were  anciently  seven  bi- 
shoprics, and  we  find  the  same  number  in  the  later 
notiUas  of  the  church.  Of  these  Apamea  was  the 
metropolis,  a  city  which  Theodoret '••  makes  to  be 
seventy-five  miles  from  Antioch:  and  that  it  had  a 
large  territory  and  many  villages,  we  learn  from 
Strabo  ^  and  other  ancient  writers.  Larissa  in  this 
province  is  computed  by  Ferrarius  to  be  fourteen 
miles  from  Apamea ;  Arethusa,  sixteen  from  Epi- 
phania;  Epiphania,  eighteen  from  Larissa.  So  that 
at  least  twenty  miles  will  be  allotted  to  every  diocese 
in  the  province. 

In  Phoenicia  Prima  some  few  cities,  ^^^  y^ 
as  I  have  observed  before  in  speaking  Pi2i2rfa'pSSraJd 
of  Palestine,  lay  very  near  together,  as  ^"°'**- 
Sycaminum  and  Porphyrium,  whose  dioceses  could 
not  be  very  large  upon  that  account  But  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  Berytus  were  both  large  cities  and 
at  a  greater  distance.  For  Tyre  was  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  Sidon  on  the  one  side,  and  as 
much  or  more  fi'om  Ptolemais  on  the  other  side. 
Cotovicus*"  reckons  it  but  twenty,  but  Ferrarius 
says  it  was  two  and  thirty.  And  the  city  itself  was 
very  large,  if  we  take  Strabo's  account,  for  he  says,'" 
it  filled  an  island  that  was  nineteen  miles  in  com- 
pass. Pliny  "*  agrees  as  to  the  bigness  of  the  island, 
but  makes  the  city  only  two  and  twenty  furlongs. 
Sidon  was  also  a  large  city,  and  not  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  any  other.  Baudrand  makes  it  twenty- 
five  from  Tyre,  and  thirty-five  from  Berytus.  Be- 
rytus was  famous  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and 
reckoned  among  the  great  and  flourishing  cities  of 
the  East,  and  it  had  no  nearer  neighbours  than 
Sidon  on  the  south,  and  Byblus  on  the  north, 
which  Ferrarius  sets  at  thirty-four  miles'  distance 
from  it  The  dioceses  in  the  other  Phcenicia,  to- 
ward Mount  Libanus,  were  greater  than  the  former. 


M*  Chrys.  Horn.  86.  in  Matth.    It.   Horn.  42.  in.  I  gnat. 
1.  p.567. 

10'  Strabo,  lib.  16.  p.  751.  »«  Id.  ibid. 

1"*  HoUten.  Annotat.  Geograph.  p.  206.     Schelstrat.  de 
7oncil.  Antioch.  p.  93. 


>•<  Theod.  Hist.  Relig.  ViL  Julian,  p.  777. 

»•»  Ibid.  Vit.  Simeon,  c.  6.  p.  808. 

»••  Theod.  Ep.  113. 

»•»  Strabo,  lib.  16.  »••  Cotovic.  Itioerar.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

>••  Strabo,  Ub.  16.  »"»  Pliu.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 
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For  here  were  some  larger  cities  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  one  another.  Among  these  was  the 
great  city  Damascus,  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  the  largeness  of  which  may  be  collected 
from  what  Josephus  relates,'"  how  that  the  Damas- 
cenes slew  there  ten  thousand  Jews  in  one  day. 
Emissa,  the  new  metropolis,  is  accoimted  also  a  large 
city  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"'  who  equals  it  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Berjrtus.  And  for  their  terri- 
tories, we  must  judge  of  them  by  their  distance  from 
other  places.  Laodicea  and  Arethusa  were  the 
nearest  neighbours  to  Emissa,  and  Ferrarius  makes 
them  sixteen  miles  distant  from  it  And  we  do  not 
find  Damascus  pent  up  in  narrower  bounds :  for  it 
was  surrounded  with  Abyla,  and  Jabruda,  and  Gee- 
sarea  Philippi,  the  last  of  which  Ferrarius  reckons 
twenty-six  miles  from  it  Abyla  was  the  head  of  a 
region,  thence  called  Abylene,  which  gave  the  de- 
nomination of  a  tetrarch  to  Lysanias,  as  St  Luke 
informs  us:  whence  we  may  collect  there  was  a 
considerable  territory  belonging  to  it  Here  was 
also  the  great  city  Palmyra,  the  head  of  another 
region,  thence  called  Palmyrene,  of  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  make  the  same  conclusion;  though  I 
have  nothing  more  particular  to  remark  of  the  extent 
of  these  regions,  save  that  Abyla  is  reckoned  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Heliopolis,  another  noted  city  in 
this  province,  and  one  of  its  nearest  neighbours,  as 
Ferrarius  out  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  computes  their 
distance.     Vid.  Ferrar,  voce  Heliopolis. 

In  the  province  of  Theodorias,  be- 
tween Syria  Prima  and  Phoenicia  on 
the  sea-coast,  there  were  buf  three  dioceses,  Lao- 
dicea the  metropolis,  Balanea,  and  Gabala;  and  the 
same  are  mentioned  in  Goar's  notitia  and  others. 
Now,  the  distance  of  these  places  may  be  seen  in 
Antonine's  Itinerary.  Balanea  was  twenty-four  miles 
from  Antaradus  in  Phoenicia ;  Gabala,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Balanea,  which  Ferrarius  calls  twenty- 
four,  according  to  modem  accounts ;  and  Laodicea 
the  metroijolis  was  eighteen  from  Balanea.  And 
their  territories  extended  ftulher  other  ways. 

In  the  province  of  Euphratesia,  or 
^  oSSSS?*  Comagene,  there  were  anciently  thir- 
teen dioceses,  and  but  one  more  in 
later  notiHas.  Here  were  several  large  cities,  as 
Hierapolis  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and  Sa- 
mosataonthe  Euphrates,  which  both  Josephus^** 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus"*  describe  as  a  great 
and  magnificent  city.  But  the  largest  diocese  for 
extent  of  territory  in  these  parts  was  that  of  Cyrus, 
where  Theodoret  was  bishop,  who  gives  a  most  par- 
ticular account  of  it    He  says  in  one  place,"*  it 


Sect  13. 
or  llModoriai. 


was  forty  miles  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth ;  and 
that  there  were  above  six  myriads,  or  threescore 
thousand  Zvya  otjuga  of  land  in  it  Now  a  jugum 
of  land  was  not  a  single  acre,  as  some  learned  men 
mistake ;  but  as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  year ;  and  the  Roman  taxes  were  raised 
by  such  proportions  of  land,  whence  the  ordinary 
tax  upon  land  was  styledjt^a^ib  in  the  civil  law,  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  note  "*  in  another  place.  So 
that  threescore  thousandyt^a,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, will  make  a  far  greater  diocese,  than  if  we 
should  understand  it  of  single  acres  only.  And  that 
we  may  not  think  this  was  barren  and  unoccupied 
land,  Theodoret  in  another  place  specifies  what 
number  of  chiu'ches  and  parishes  he  had  in  his  dio- 
cese, which  he  says "'  were  eight  hundred :  some 
of  which  were  overrun  with  the  heresies  of  Mardon, 
Arius,  and  Eunomius,  when  he  came  to  the  diocese ; 
but  he  converted  above  ten  thousand  of  one  sect 
only,  viz.  Marcionites,*"  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
of  others  some  thousands  more.  All  which  argu- 
metits  agree  to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  dioceses 
of  the  East,  as  Blondel"*  ingenuously  confesses  it 
to  be,  though  some  others  would  fain  insiniiate  the 
whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  when  yet  all  circum- 
stances concur  to  give  it  the  clearest  evidences  of 
truth.  They  who  would  see  objections  answered, 
may  consult  Bishop  StilUngfleet'*  or  Dr.  Maurice,"* 
who  have  particularly  considered  the  exceptions 
that  have  been  raised  against  it  As  to  the  other 
cities  of  this  province,  Doliche,  Germanicia,  Nico- 
polis.  Zeugma,  Cssarea,  &c.,  some  of  them  were 
but  small  cities,  as  Doliche,  which  Theodoret  speaks 
of  *^  with  the  diminutive  title  of  ^oXi;^vif  efiucpd,  a 
very  small  city :  but  they  might  have  large  dioceses, 
as  Cyrus  had,  which  itself  was  neither  a  great  city 
nor  very  well  inhabited,  but  had  a  diocese  larger 
than  many  other  cities  which  were  ten  times  the 
bigness  of  it 

In  the  Roman  provinces  beyond 
the  Euphrates  (which  some  call  by  or  ocrboma.  umi 
the  general  name  of  Mesopotamia, 
because  it  lay  between  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates;  but  the  Romans  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  Osrhoena  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  and 
Mesopotamia  toward  the  Tigris)  there  are  so  few 
dioceses  to  be  found  in  ancient  records,  that  to  me 
it  seems  probable  that  our  accounts  are  very  im- 
perfect :  for  the  whole  number  in  both  provinces  is 
but  sixteen  ;  whereas  in  the  later  notitias  there  are 
sixteen  in  Osrhoena  alone,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vince thirty-five  more;  which  makes  it  probable 
that  ancient  accounts  are  here  defective.     Other- 


>»  Joseph,  de  BelL  lib.  2.  c.  25.  »«  Ammian.  lib.  14.  c.  8. 
>"  Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  7.  c.  27.  »«  Ammian.  lib.  14.  c.  a 
»»»  Tbeodor.  Ep.  42  et  47.  "•  See  Book  V.  c.  S.  sect.  3. 
>"  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Lcod.  'Ey  dKTuKoalaix  iKK\i}<r[aiv 
SXaxoy  iroifiaiytuf.  Tocavrat  y&p  i  JLvpput  trapoLKlat  lx«». 


>»  Id.  Ep.  145.  p.  1026.    n\e/ou«  h  fivpiow,  &c. 

"•  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  185. 

>*•  Stillingfl.  of  Separat.  p.  258. 

^^  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioc.  Episc.  p.  396. 
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irise  we  must  say,  that  these  dioceses  were  ex- 
tremely large.  For  Baudrand  makes  the  country 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  two  hun- 
ired  and  seventy  broad.  Which  divided  into  six- 
been  dioceses  would  make  them  all  of  great  extent. 
But  the  country  seems  not  to  have  been  all  con- 
rerted,  for  the  Roman  cities  were  only  such  as  lay 
by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  chiefly  upon  the 
Euphrates.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  other  esti- 
Biate  of  them,  than  by  the  certain  light  we  have  of 
them  in  ancient  history.  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that  some  of  them  were  at  least  such  episcopal  dio- 
seses  as  were  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
is,  cities  with  country  regions  and  village  churches, 
rhis  is  evident  from  what  Epiphanius  observes  of 
Chascara,  one  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  that 
beside  the  bishop's  see  it  had  village  churches,  and 
presbyters  incumbent  on  them,  in  the  third  centiuy. 
For  speaking™  of  Manes  the  heretic,  the  first 
founder  of  the  Manichees,  he  says.  When  he  had 
been  baflled  at  a  public  disputation  by  Archelaus, 
bishop  of  Chascara,  and  had  like  to  have  been  stoned 
by  the  people,  he  fled  to  Diodoris,  a  village  belong- 
ing to  Chascara,  where  one  Tryphon  was  presbyter, 
whom  he  challenged  to  a  new  disputation.  And  if 
the  lesser  cities  had  such  kind  of  dioceses,  we  may 
readily  conclude  the  same  of  Nisibis  the  metropolis, 
nrhich  was  so  large  a  city  as  to  be  able  to  defend  it- 
lelf  sometimes  against  all  the  power  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  being,  as  Sozomen  observes  of  it,'**  in  a 
manner  all  Christian  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Julian.  Edessa,  the  metropolis  of  the  other  pro- 
rince  of  Osrhoena,  was  also  a  very  large  city,  and 
the  royal  seat  of  Agbarus,  who  Uved  in  our  Sa- 
nour's  time,  and  by  whose  means  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  converted  very  early  to  Christianity ; 
and  so  it  might  perhaps  firom  the  very  first  have 
leveral  churches  in  it  However,  in  after  ages  we 
are  sure  it  had :  for  Sozomen,  speaking  of  the  per- 
secution under  Valens  the  Arian  emperor,  says.  He 
took  away  all  the  churches  within  the  city,  among 
which'**  that  of  St  Thomas  was  one,  so  that  the 
people  were  forced  to  assemble  in  gardens  without 
the  city  for  Divine  service. 

Beside  these  provinces  mentioned 


ip«^  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  there 
were  some  other  countries  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  the  same 
form  of  episcopal  government ;  upon  which  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  strictures, 
trhilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 
That  which  we  now  call  Armenia  Magna,  was  an- 
ciently called  Armenia  Persica,  because  it  belonged 


not  to  the  Roman,  but  to  the  Persian  empire. 
Here  were  also  bishops  in  the  time  of  Theodoret,  as 
appears  from  some  of  his  epistles.  For  writing  to 
one  Eulahus  a  bishop,  he  styles  him,'"  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  r^c  UtpirtKfjQ  'Ap/*iv«ac,  bishop  of  the  Per- 
sian Armenia.  And  another  epistle'"  is  directed  to 
one  Eusebius,  a  bishop  of  the  same  region.  By 
which  it  is  plain  there  were  bishops  in  that  coun- 
try in  Theodoret's  time ;  but  how  many  we  cannot 
learn  from  him  or  any  other  ancient  writer.  Otho 
Frisingensis,'"  and  Baronius,"*  and  some  other  mo- 
dem writers,  talk  much  of  the  catholic  of  Armenia 
that  sent  to  submit  himself  to  the  pope  in  the 
twelfth  century,  having  a  thousand  bishops  under 
him.  But,  as  Mr.  Brerewood'*  rightly  observes,  if 
the  whole  story  be  not  a  fiction,  Otho  must  needs 
mistake  obedience  for  communion :  for  the  catholic 
of  Armenia  might  have  a  great  nmnber  of  the  Ja- 
cobite bishops  in  his  communion,  but  there  could 
not  be  so  many  in  Armenia  under  his  jurisdiction. 
For  the  modem  notitia  mentions  but  nineteen  bi- 
shops in  this  Armenia,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  this  book.  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable they  should  multiply  from  twenty  to  a  thou- 
sand in  an  age  or  two.  However,  this  story  has  no 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  primitive 
ages,  about  which  the  present  inquiry  is  only  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  some  further  account  of  g^^  „ 
the  churches  in  other  parts  also  of  the  J^'^S^^^ 
Persian  dominions,  beyond  the  river  ***** 
Tigris,  in  Adiabene,  which  is  a  region  of  Assyria, 
and  in  Babylonia  or  Chaldsa,  in  which  we  find  two 
large  cities,  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  under  one 
bishop.  These  were  the  royal  seats  of  the  Persian 
kings,  and  but  three  miles  from  each  other,  as 
Pliny"'  and  Ferrarius  after  him  compute,  though 
others  place  them  at  a  greater  distance.  Seleucia 
is  by  some  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mosul,  the  pre- 
sent seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians.  But 
anciently  they  were  both  but  one  diocese,  as  we 
learn  from  Sozomen,'"  who  styles  Simeon  arch- 
bishop of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  under  Sapores 
king  of  Persia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  There  were  other  bishops  also  in  these  parts 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  which  suflered  martyrdom 
together  with  Simeon,  as  the  same  author  informs 
us.'"  He  also  mentions  one  Acepsimas,  a  bishop 
in  the  region  of  Adiabene,  and  twenty-three  more, 
whose  names  are  there  recorded,  as  suflTering  mar- 
t3rrdom  about  the  same  time"*  in  several  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire.  And  what  sort  of  dioceses  they 
had,  we  may  conjecture  from  what  Sozomen  "*  says 


i»  Epiph.  Haer.  66.  Manichn.  n.  11. 
>»«  Soxom.  lib.  5.  c.  3.  »«  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  18. 

»  Theodor.  Ep.  77.  ad  Eulal.  ^  Theod.  Ep  7a 

>»  Otto  Friiiog.  lib.  7.  c.  32.  "•  Baron,  an.  1195. 
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of  one  of  them,  named  Bichor,  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tjodom  together  with  Maureandus  his  cJiorepiscopuSf 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  of  the  clergy  that 
were  under  him.  Such  a  number  of  clergy,  and  a 
chorepiscopus  among  them,  seem  to  bespeak  a  pretty 
large  diocese ;  and  if  the  rest  were  answerable  to 
this,  we  may  conclude  the  bishops  were  all  of  the 
same  species  as  we  have  seen  in  all  the  Eastern 
nations. 

Theodorus  Lector  *••  speaks  of  an- 
of  the  immiTcni  othcr  uatiou  couvertcd  to  Christianity 

In    Persia,  and  .        ,  .  -    .  .  , 

SSST'**  *"  ^'*^  ^^  ®  ^™®  Anastasius  the  emperor, 
whom  he  names  Immireni,  and  says, 
they  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  dwelt 
in  the  most  southern  parts  of  their  dominions. 
Whether  they  had  above  one  bishop  is  not  certain ; 
for  only  one  is  mentioned  as  set  over  them  upon  < 
their  conversion.  And  it  might  be  with  them,  as  it 
was  with  some  other  barbarous  people,  Goths,  Sa- 
racens, &c.,  that  one  bishop  served  the  whole  na- 
tion. Valesius  confounds  this  people  with  the  Ho- 
meritce,  whom  Bochart  and  others  more  truly  place 
in  Arabia  Felix  toward  the  South  Sea.  Baronius  ^ 
supposes  the  Homerites  first  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  about  the  year  354,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Indians  or  Ethiopians  were  converted  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius.  But  we  have  no  account  then 
of  what  bishops  were  settled  among  them  :  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  age,  we  find  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  a  flourishing  condition  there,  till 
one  Dunaan,  an  apostate  Jew,  having  gotten  the 
kingdom,  raised  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church,  especially  at  Nargan,  where  one  Arethas 
was  a  petty  king,  subject,  as  many  other  small  re- 
guU  were,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Homerites,  whom 
he  barbarously  destroyed  with  all  his  people.  But 
this  cloud  quickly  blowing  over  by  the  assistance  of 
Justin  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Elesban  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Dunaan,"*  the  government 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  king,  in 
whose  time  Gregentius,  archbishop  of  Tephra,  the 
royal  city,  is  said  to  have  had  that  famous  disputa- 
tion with  Herbanus  the  Jew,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  an  incredible  number  of  Jews 
in  that  region.  Here  I  chiefly  observe,  that  Gre- 
gentius is  styled  archbishop  of  Tephra,  which  im- 
plies, that  he  had  suflragan  bishops  under  him: 
and  in  the  relation  of  his  death  at  the  end**  of  the 
dispute,  it  is  added,  that  both  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  gathered  together  to  attend  his  fu- 
neraL  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  that 
church,  so  far  as  we  have  any  accoimt  of  it,  was 
conformable  to  other  churches. 


We  have  some  few  intimations  also 
given  us  of  chiu-ches  planted  anciently  th^'i 
among  the  Saracens  in  Arabia,  which  *"**• 
were  never  under  the  Roman  empire.  Hilarion  ii 
said  by  some  **•  to  have  begun  the  conversion  of  thi« 
nation,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  Mauvia,  queen 
of  the  Saracens,  made  it  a  condition  of  her  making 
peace  with  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Valentinian, 
that  they  should  send  her  one  Moses,  a  &mous  monk, 
to  be  the  bishop  of  her  nation ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  so  he  became  the  first  bishop  of 
that  region  of  the  Saracens,  as  Ruffin,"*  and  So- 
crates,*** and  the  other  historians  inform  us.  Soa>- 
men  also  adds,  that  one  Zocomos,  another  regvUm 
or  petty  prince  of  another  region  of  the  Saracenic 
being  converted  by  a  monk,  brought  over  all  hit 
subjects  to  the  Christian  faith.  Theodorus  Le^ 
tor***  likewise  mentions  another  of  these  Saraea 
princes,  named  Alamundarus,  who  embraced  ihe 
faith  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  anoo 
513.  And  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  who  wrote  the 
Lives  of  Euth3nnius  and  Sabas,  takes  notice  also  of 
a  plantation  of  Saracens  under  the  Roman  govenh 
ment  in  Palestine,***  over  whom  one  Peter,  a  convert- 
ed Saracen,  who  had  before  been  their  captain,  wai 
made  the  first  bishop  by  Juvenal,  bishop  of  J^ 
rusalem,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centmy. 
Now,  we  are  to  observe,  that  as  these  Saraceu 
were  thus  divided  into  little  nations,  (after  the  maih 
ner  of  the  Arabians,)  and  had  each  their  reguktifft 
petty  prince ;  so  they  seem  each  to  have  had  their 
proper  bishop,  one  to  a  nation,  and  no  more.  Ani 
therefore  in  councils  we  find  them  usually  subscrib* 
ing  themselves  rather  by  the  title  of  their  natiflB, 
JSpiscopus  Oentis  Saracenorum,  than  any  other  wif. 
Which  I  take  to  be  an  indication,  not  that  all  the 
Saracens  in  the  world  had  but  one  bishop,  bat  thit 
every  petty  nation  had  a  bishop  of  its  own,  though 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  sometimes  which  funilyor 
tribe  of  them  is  meant  by  that  general  title.  Ii 
the  second  council  of  Ephesus,***  one  Auxilaus  » 
styled  Episcopus  Saracenorum  FcRderatorum,  amoof 
the  bishops  of  Palestine*,  whence  it  is  easy  to  coo* 
elude,  there  is  meant  the  same  Saracens  that  Cyifl 
speaks  of,  who  were  confederate  with  the  Romaait 
or  under  the  Roman  government  But  in  odwr 
places  we  are  left  to  guess  what  Saracens  maybe 
meant,  since  they  were  divided  into  several  petty 
nations,  and  more  than  one  nation  of  them,  as  le 
have  seen,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  feith. 

There  is  one  Eastern  country  more,         ^^  ^ 
famous  for  its  conversion  by  ^desius     »>•»»»»•'.*•„*»: 
and  Frumentius,  in  the  time  of  Atha- 


«im>»*«,  «r  1 
beyoud  l£t!^ 
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»<<  Cyril.  Vit.  Euthym.  ap.  Baron,  an.  420.  p.  481. 
»**  Cone.  Ephes.  2.  iu  Act.  1.  Cone.  Chalcedon.  t.  4-  p.  II& 
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oasias,  but  ^ret  learned  men  are  not  agreed  where 
to  place  it  The  ancient  historians,  Ruffin,"*  So- 
crates,**' and  the  rest  that  relate  the  story,  commonly 
:all  it  India  Ulterior,  the  Inner  India :  whence  Ca- 
rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,*^  and  Baronius,*^  and  many 
>thers  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  mean  India 
irithin  Ganges,  the  other  part  without  Ganges  hav- 
ing been  converted  before  (as  they  think)  by  the 
ipostle  St  Bartholomew.  But  Holstenius  ^'^  and 
Valesius"*  correct  this  mistake,  and  Bishop  Pear- 
ion"*  has  more  fully  proved  that  the  India  they 
ipeak  of  was  no  part  of  the  East  Indies,  but  India 
beyond  Egypt,  which  was  part  of  Ethiopia,  whereof 
Axomis  was  the  metropolis.  This  lay  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  against  the  country 
of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia,  whence  Constantius,  in 
cnie  of  his  laws,^"  joins  these  two  nations  together. 
Prom  which,  and  many  other  authorities,  Bishop 
Pearson  unanswerably  proves,  that  this  India  can 
be  understood  of  no  other  but  the  Ethiopic  India, 
Rrhereof  Axumis  was  the  metropoUs.  This  the 
ancients  called  India  as  well  as  the  other :  for  Vir- 
gil says,  the  Nile  flowed  from  the  Blackamore 
Indians  ;*^  and  Procopius  Gazensis  styles  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Indian  Sea,  because  it  bordered  upon  this 
India  beyond  Egypt  Now,  in  this  country  Fru- 
mentius  was  the  first  bishop  that  we  read  of,  being 
ordained  bishop  of  Axumis  by  Athanasius  and  a 
synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  and  sent  thither  to  con- 
vert the  country  and  settle  churches  among  them : 
which  therefore,  we  need  not  doubt,  were  of  the 
•ame  species  with  those  in  Egypt  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  For  Axumis  was  not  the  only  place 
that  had  a  bishop.  For  iPalladius  mentions  one 
Moses,"*  bishop  of  Adulis,  which  was  another  city 
of  Ethiopia.  And  in  his  Life  of  St  Chrysostom,*^ 
he  also  speaks  of  one  of  his  own  name,  Palladius, 
hishop  of  the  Blemyes,  which  were  a  people  of 
Ethiopia,  adjoining  to  Egypt,  as  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 
and  other  geographers  inform  us.  Bishop  Pearson 
gives  some  other  proofs,  out  of  Cedrenus  and  the 
Arabic  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  their  an- 
cient liturgies,  that  they  had  bishops  in  that  coun- 
try ever  since  this  their  first  conversion.  But  no- 
thing more  particular  occurring  concerning  their 
dioceses,  for  want  of  better  light  we  can  give  no 
farther  account  of  them.  And  for  the  same  reason 
I  must  omit  several  other  Eastern  nations,  as  the 
Parthians,  and  Indians  about  Ganges,  which  were 
converted  by  St  Thomas  the  apostle;  and  the 


Iberians  and  other  nations  lying  upon  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  Ruffin  "*  says  were  converted  first  by  a 
captive  woman  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Ancient 
history  afibrds  us  but  slender  accounts  of  the  original 
of  these  churches,  and  less  of  the  constitution  and 
settlement  of  them.  So  that,  taking  our  leave  of 
these  far-distant  regions,  we  will  come  next  to  a 
part  of  the  world  which  is  better  known,  which  is 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  under  which 
were  anciently  comprehended  all  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  except  Isauria  and  Cilicia, 
which  always  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
I  shall  first  speak  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  European  provinces,  taking  each  country  as 
they  lie  in  their  natural  order. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A   CONTINUATION  OP    THIS   ACCOUNT    IN  THE   PRO- 
VINCES   OF   ASIA   MINOR. 

To  understand  the  state  of  diocesan 

churches  in  Asia  Minor,  it  will  be     or  iSj^Mtrnt  ©r 

X     t,  1  1     <  .       A>ia  Minor  and  the 

proper,  before  we  descend  to  parti-  numhw  of  dioc^M 

.  ,  ^     ,         conUined  therein. 

culars,  to  examine  the  extent  of  the 
country  in  gross,  and  see  how  many  dioceses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  whole :  for  by  this  we  may  make 
an  estimate  of  them  in  general,  allowing  each  dio- 
cese its  proportion  upon  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
country  into  so  many  parts  as  there  were  dioceses 
in  it  Not  that  they  were  really  so  equally  divided; 
(for  in  summing  up  the  particulars  we  shall  find 
here  were  some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  small- 
est dioceses  in  the  world  j)  but  we  may  conceive 
them  as  equal,  in  order  to  make  a  division  of  the 
whole  country  at  once  among  them.  Now,  Dr. 
Heylin  in  his  Geography  *  reckons  the  length  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Euphrates 
to  be  630  miles ;  and  the  breadth  fi*om  Sinus  Issicus 
in  Cilicia  to  Trabezond  in  Pontus  to  be  210  miles. 
The  ancient  geographers,  Strabo*  and  Pliny,"  make 
it  almost  200  miles  more  in  length.  But  then  their 
accounts  are  taken  from  some  ancient  periplus  or 
sea  voyage,  which  never  proceeds  in  a  direct  line, 
but  takes  in  the  bendings  and  windings  of  the  sea, 
which  may  easily  stretch  600  to  800  miles :  so  that 
the  accounts  may  be  the  same,  when  allowance  is 


>*■  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

"'  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

>«  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo.  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  268. 

>*•  Baron.  Nut.  in  Martyrol.  Die  27.  Octob. 

»^  Holsten.  Not.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo.  Geogr.  p.  171. 

»*'  Vales.  Nut.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

»«  Pearion,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  IJ.  p.  332. 

"*  Nullus  ad  gentem  Auxumitarum  et  Homeritas  ire  prae- 


ceptus,  ultra  annui  temporis  vpatia  debet  Alexandriae  de 
cntero  commorari. 

>*«  Virgil.  Georg.  4.  ver.  291.  U»que  coloratis  amnis  de- 
▼exusab  Indis. 

>u  Pallad.  de  Gentibus  Indi». 

•»•  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysost.  c.  20.       »«  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

*  Heylin,  Cosmogr.  lib.  3.  p.  3. 

»  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  M7  et  54a        »  Plin.  lib.  G.  c.  2 
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made  for  the  excesses  of  one  way  of  measuring 
above  the  other.  As  to  the  breadth,  Plin/s  account 
is  rather  less:  for  he  makes  it  but  bare  200  miles* 
from  Sinus  Issicus  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  But  then  he 
says,  this  was  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  where  the 
two  seas  ahnost  made  it  a  peninsula.  And  it  is 
certain  in  other  parts  it  was  much  broader.  For 
Strabo*  reckons  the  breadth  of  Cappadocia  only  from 
Pontus  to  Mount  Taurus  1800  stadia,  which  is  above 
200  miles :  and  yet  Casaubon*  supposes,  that  by 
Pontus  he  does  not  mean  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  but 
the  province  of  Pontus,  which  was  to  be  added  to 
the  breadth  of  Asia  on  one  side  of  Cappadocia,  as 
Cilicia  was  on  the  other.  So  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  breadth  of  Asia,  taking  one  part  with 
another,  to  be  less  than  300  miles.  Now,  this  was 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  large  civil  dioceses, 
the  Asiatic  and  Pontic,  each  of  which  had  ten 
or  eleven  provinces  in  them,  and  every  province  se- 
veral cities  and  episcopal  dioceses,  beside  those  of 
Isauria  and  Cilicia,  which  are  reckoned  to  the  Ori- 
ental diocese,  and  were  under  the  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och.  ChristopheT8on,in  his  translation  of  Theodoret, 
makes  a  strange  mistake  concerning  these  bishop- 
rics. For  whereas  Theodoret  says,  that  Asia,  or 
the  Asiatic  diocese,  was  vxb  Mtxa  <if  x^vrwv,  under 
eleven  civil  prefects,*  he  translates  it,  undecim  antis- 
tites,  as  if  there  had  been  but  eleven  bishops  in  all 
the  Asiatic  diocese ;  and  only  as  many  in  the  Pontic 
diocese,  because  Theodoret  says,  it  had  i9api9/iovc 
nyovfikvovQt  the  same  number  of  governors:  whereas 
Theodoret  is  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  governors, 
but  civil  governors  of  provinces ;  whereof  there  was 
the  number  Theodoret  speaks  of  in  each  qf  those 
dioceses:  but  bishoprics  were  abundantly  more 
numerous;  for  some  single  provinces  had  above 
forty,  and  in  the  whole  number  they  were,  according 
to  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  reckoning,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  viz.  in  Asia  forty-two,  Helles- 
pont nineteen,  Phrygia  Pacatiaoa  Prima  twenty-nine, 
Pacatiana  Altera  five,  Phrygia  Salutaris  twenty, 
Lydia  twenty-four,  Caria  twenty-five,  Lycia  twenty- 
eight,  Pamphylia  Prima  twelve,  Pamphylia  Secunda 
twenty-four,  Pisidia  nineteen,  Lycaonia  nineteen, 
Cappadocia  Prima  six,  Cappadocia  Secunda  six, 
Cappadocia  Tertia  five,  Armenia  Prima  five,  Arme- 
nia Secunda  ten,  Galatia  Prima  seven,  Galatia  Se- 
cunda four,  Pontus  Polemoniacus  six,  Elenopontus 
six,  Paphlagoniafive,  Honorias  five,  Bithynia  Prima 
fourteen,  Bithynia  Secunda  four,  Cilicia  Prima 
seven,  Cilicia  Secunda  nine,  Isauria  twenty-three. 
In  the  latter  notma^  which  the  reader  will  find  at 
the  end  of  this  book,  the  number  is  a  little  increased 
to  four  hundred  and  three.    For  though  some  pro- 


vinces decreased,  yet  others  increased  in  their  num- 
bers, so  that  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  fifteen 
dioceses  more  than  were  in  former  ages,  which  is 
no  great  alteration  in  such  a  multitude,  considering 
what  great  additions  have  been  made  in  some  other 
countries  in  comparison  of  this.  Now  then,  sup- 
posing 400  dioceses  to  have  been  in  a  country  600 
miles  in  length  and  300  in  breadth,  let  us  examine 
how  much  upon  an  equal  distribution  will  fall  to 
every  diocese.  And  it  appears  upon  an  exact  com- 
putation, that  supposing  there  had  been  450  dio- 
ceses, there  would  have  been  20  miles  to  each  dio- 
cese ;  and  consequently,  there  being  not  so  many 
by  50,  every  diocese  must  have  so  much  the  more 
upon  an  equal  distribution.  But  then  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  distribution  was  generally  unequal 
in  this  country ;  for  the  bishoprics  of  the  Pontic 
provinces  were  for  the  most  part  very  large,  and 
those  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  consequently  the 
smaller  upon  that  account,  and  abundantly  more 
numerous :  so  that  here  the  reader  may  view  the 
largest  and  smallest  dioceses  in  the  world  together, 
and  yet  the  same  species  of  episcopacy  maintained 
in  all  without  distinction. 

To  begin  with  the  Pontic  provinces : 
Cappadocia  was  a  very  large  country,     orckpiMuioda 


and  had  but  few  bishoprics.  Strabo  * 
reckons  it  3000  stadia  in  length,  that  is,  3^5  miles : 
but  then  he  takes  it  in  a  larger  sense  than  we  do 
now,  as  including  all  from  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia 
and  Phrygia  to  the  Euphrates ;  which  takes  in  Ar- 
menia Minor  as  well  as  Cappadocia :  for  anciently 
they  were  all  one  kingdom,  though  afterwards  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  three  Cappadocias,  and 
Armenia  Prima  and  Secunda.  But  now  in  all  these 
five  provinces  there  were  not  thirty  dioceses  at  first, 
and  some  of  those  were  new  erected  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  Sasima,  where  Gregory  Narianzen  was 
made  bishop,  which  before  belonged  either  to  C«e- 
sarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima,  from 
which  it  was  100  miles  distant;  or  to  Tyana,  the 
metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  from  which  it 
lay  32  miles,'  as  Ferrarius  computes.  This  shows 
that  these  dioceses  were  of  great  extent :  but  we 
have  still  more  certain  evidence  of  the  thing ;  for 
Gregory  Nazianzen"  says,  that  St  Basil,  who  was 
bishop  of  Cssarea,  had  fifty  chorepiscopi  under  him ; 
and  Basil  himself  often  speaks  of  his  chorepucopi,^^ 
and  country  presbyters  and  deacons  under  them :  ** 
which  argues  his  diocese  to  be  of  great  extent, 
though  we  cannot  precisely  fix  the  limits  of  it  And 
the  paucity  of  dioceses  in  this  province  argues  the 
same.  For  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  account, 
beside  Csesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  Cappa- 


«  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  2.        »  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  539. 

•  Casaub.  in  loc.  » Theod.  lib.  6.  c.  2a 

•  iStrabo,  Ub.  12.  p.  539. 


*  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geograph.  vuce  Sasima. 

>•  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua.  "  Basil,  Ep.  181. 

»«  Ibid.  Ep.  412. 
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docia,  there  were  but  five  bishoprics  more  in  that 
province,  Nyssa,  where  Gregory  Nyssen  was  bishop, 
Thermse  Regise,  Camuliana  or  Justinianopolis  Nova, 
Ciscissa,  and  Theodosiopolis,  at  the  time  of  the  sixth 
general  council ;  which  are  the  same  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  later  natituu,  only  Methodiopolis  is 
put  for  Theodosiopolis  ArmeniaB,  to  which  province 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  ascribes  it  So  that  there 
were  really  never  above  five  dioceses  in  this  pro- 
Tince,  and  two  of  those,  Camuliana  and  Ciscissa, 
erected  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  For  in  the 
synodical  epistle  of  this  province  to  the  emperor 
Leo  at  the  end  of  that  council,  there  are  but  two 
bishops  subscribe  beside  the  metropolitan  of  Cae- 
garea,  viz.  the  bishops  of  Nyssa  and  Thermee.  So- 
zomen"  speaks  of  one  Prapidius,  governor  of  St 
Basil's  hospital,  (called  Basilias  from  its  founder,) 
who  was  likewise  a  bishop  that  had  several  villages 
under  his  jurisdiction.  But  whether  his  diocese 
was  in  this  Cappadocia  is  uncertain. 

The  second  Cappadocia,  which  was  made  by  a 
division  of  the  province  in  the  time  of  St  Basil,  had, 
according  to  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  account,  six 
dioceses,  Tyana  the  metropolis,  Sasima,  Justiniano- 
polis, Asuna,  Faustinopolis,  and  Cybistra.  But  as 
Holstenius'*  has  observed,  two  of  these  are  mis- 
taken. For  there  never  was  any  such  city  as 
Asuna,  which  is  only  a  corruption  in  the  Latin 
editions  of  the  councils  for  Sasima;  it  being  in  the 
Greek,  ixioKoiroc  Sacrifiwv,  bishop  of  Sasima.  And 
Justinianopolis  was  only  smother  name  for  Mocissus, 
Mrhich  Justinian  having  advanced  to  be  a  metro- 
polis in  the  third  Cappadocia,  styled  it  by  his  own 
name,  Justinianople.  So  that  there  were  really  no 
more  than  four  dioceses  in  this  province,  and  one 
Df  them,  Sasima,  but  of  late  erection.  This  was 
^Iso  but  an  obscure  village,  orhov  cwfi^ptov,  Nazi- 
inzen"  himself  calls  it  So  that  the  three  ancient 
iioceses  must  be  of  very  large  extent,  though  we 
aave  no  further  account  of  them,  save  that  Pasa,  a 
rillage  twelve  miles  distant  from  T3rana,  is  said  to 
>e  in  that  diocese  ^  by  one  Euphrantas  in  the  fifth 
general  council,  and  Sasima  was  originally  part  of 
lie  same  diocese,  though  thirty-two  miles  distant 
^m  the  cathedral.  Which  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  largeness  of  dioceses  in  this  province. 

The  third  Cappadocia  had  never  above  five 
nshoprics,  Mocissus,  Nazianzum,  Colonia,  Par- 
lassus,  and  Doara.  Of  these  Mocissus  was  the 
metropolis,  which  owed  its. honour  to  Justinian, 
i^ho  ^gnified  it  with  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and, 


as  Procopius"  informs  us,  gave  it  his  own  name, 
Justinianople ;  by  which  title  Peter,  bishop  of  the 
place,  subscribes  himself"  in  the  council  under 
Mennas.  Doara  was  but  a  village,  as  Holstenius" 
observes  out  of  St  Basil,  who  styles  it**  cMfi^v 
Auapa.  And  Nazianzus  was  but  a  small  city,  as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  himself"  styles  it:  but  they 
must  have  large  dioceses,  else  the  other  three  must 
be  so  much  the  larger  for  it  For  geographers 
place  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  an- 
other. Nazianzus  had  its  cJwrepiscopif  sometimes 
mentioned  in  Gregory  Nazianzen's  epistles,"  which 
is  an  argument  that  it  had  a  large  country  region. 

In  Armenia  Prima,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
could  find  but  five  bishoprics,  Sebastea  the  metro- 
polis, Sebastopolis,  NicopoUs,  Satala,  and  Berisse. 
And  the  later  notitias  add  but  one  more,  Colonia, 
which  is  also  reckoned  to  Cappadocia  Tertia,  unless 
there  were  two  of  the  same  name  in  those  provinces. 
In  the  Second  Armenia  he  augments  the  number 
to  ten,  Melitene  the  metropolis.  Area,  Cpmana, 
Arabissus,  Cucusus,  Ariarathia,  Amasa,  Zelona, 
Sophene,  Diospontum.  But  Holstenius,  in  his  ani- 
madversions upon  the  place,"  observes,  that  four  of 
these  are  to  be  struck  out  of  the  account:  for 
Amasa,  or  Amasia,  belonged  to  Hellenopontus ;  and 
Zelona  was  no  other  than  Zela  in  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  Sophene  belonged  to  Armenia  Major ;  and 
Diospontum  was  not  the  name  of  a  bishopric,  but 
only  an  old  name  for  the  province  of  Hellenopontus. 
And  his  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  later  no- 
tUiaSf  which  name  the  six  first  of  these  dioceses, 
but  none  of  those  four,  under  the  title  of  Armenia 
Minor.  So  that  in  all  these  five  provinces,  upon  an 
exact  computation,  there  were  not  above  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  the  whole :  some  of  them,  therefore, 
must  be  very  large  in  a  country  of  three  hundred 
miles  extent. 

The  next  province  to  these  upon 
the  Euxine  Sea,  was  Pontus  Polemo-     or  iN«t«  pou. 


niacus,  so  called  from  Polemonium,  a 
chief  city  in  the  province ;  beside  which  and  Neo- 
csesarea  the  metropolis,  there  were  but  three  other 
bishoprics,  Trapezus,  Cerasus,  and  Comana:  all 
which  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another. 
Polemonium,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus,  lay  in  a  line  on 
the  sea-coast:  and  by  Pliny's  reckoning,"  Polemo- 
nium and  Trapezus  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  Cerasus  lay  in 
the  middle  between  them.  Neocesarea  was  a 
hundred  miles  within  land,  and  Comana  ^|xty  from 


>•  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  34. 
i«  Holsten.  Annot  Geograph.  p.  157. 
»  Naz.  Carm.  de  ViU  Sua. 
i«  Cone.  G«ner.  5.  CoUat.  5.  Codc.  t  5.  p.  478. 
«7  Procop.  de  iEdific.  Justin,  lib.  5.  p.  48. 
>"  Omcil.  sub  Menna.  Aet  2. 

>•  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  Id9.      **  BasiL  Ep.  10. 
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«  Naz.  Orat  19.  de  Laud.  Patris,  t  1.  p.  310. 

«  Naz.  Ep.  88. 

»  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograpb.  p.  161.  Id.  Annot.  in  Or- 
telium,  p.  172,  observes  out  of  Antonine's  Itinerary,  that 
Sebastea  and  Sebastopolis  were  thirty-six  miles  distant 
from  each  other. 

••Plin.  lib.6.c.4. 
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it  Justinian*  mentions  these  five  cities  in  one  of 
his  Novels,  and  says,  there  were  no  more  in  the 
province.  For  Pitius  and  Sebastopolis  were  not 
cities,  he  says,  but  only  castles :  and,  as  Holstenius* 
observes,  they  were  not  properly  of  this  province, 
but  lay  in  Solo  Barbarico,  and  were  only  appendages 
to  this  province,  because  they  could  not  constitute 
a  province  of  themselves.  So  that  though  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  make  Pitius  a  sixth  bishopric  of 
this  province,  yet  the  later  notitias  leave  it  out  of 
the  number,  and  only  retain  the  five  first  mentioned. 
Which  shows,  that  for  eight  hundred  years  there 
never  was  any  alteration  made  in  this  province,  nor 
more  episcopal  dioceses  erected  than  there  were 
imperial  cities,  though  they  lay  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another. 

8,^4.  The  next  province  to  this  on  the 

Of  Hdraopoiitut.  gea-coast,  was  Helenopontus,  which 
had  only  six  bishoprics  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  Amasea  the  metropolis,  Amisus,  Si- 
nope,  Iborea,  Zela,  and  Andrapa,  as  appears  from 
the  synodical  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  this  province* 
to  the  emperor  Leo ;  and  there  was  but  one  more 
added  in  after  ages.  Of  these  Amisus  and  Sinope 
lay  upon  the  searcoast,  at  a  great  distance  from  one 
another.  For  Pliny  says,  Amisus  lay  in  the  way 
between  Polemonium  and  Sinope,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Polemonium,"  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  from  Sinope."  Which  comes  pretty  near 
the  account  of  Strabo,  who  reckons  it  nine  hundred 
stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  from  Ami- 
sus" to  Sinope.  He  also  speaks  of  Armena,  a  vil- 
lage of  Sinope,"  fifty  stadia  from  it.  And  of  Ama^ 
sea,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  gives  a  more 
particular  account,  telling  us,  that  it  had  a  very  large 
territory  one  way,  which  for  the  number  of  villages 
in  it  was  called  x<^^KWf<oy  tc^iov,"  the  country  of  a 
thousand  villages.  This  was  an  inland  city,  reckon- 
ed by  some  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Zela 
was  as  far  from  Amasea.  So  that  without  all  doubt 
these  were  dioceses  of  the  largest  size,  since  the 
cities  lay  so  remote  from  one  another. 

Next  to  Helenopontus  on  the  sea- 
ofPagiiijgaia  coast  lay  the  province  of  Paphlagonia> 
in  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  five  bishoprics,  Gangra  the  metropolis,  Sora, 
Junopolis,  Pompeiopolis,  and  Amastns.  To  which 
Holstenius  has  added  Dadibra,  whose  bishop  Poly- 
chronius  subscribed  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon," 
by  Peter  the  metropolitan  of  Gangra.  In  the  fol- 
lowing ages  the  number  decreased ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  Pompeiopolis  or  Amastris  in  the  later 
notiiias  of  the  church.    Among  these  Gangra  is 


noted  by  St  Basil"  as  a  place  that  bad  aevenl 
churches  and  altars  in  it.  Amastris  was  a  laige 
city,  which  grew  out  of  four  others  adjoining  to  it, 
Sesamus,  Cytonis,  Cromna,  and  Tains,  aa  Ferrarioi 
observes,  who"  makes  it  to  be  sixty-eight  miki 
from  Heraclea  in  the  next  province  of  Honorias. 
And  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  at  aa  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other. 

On  the  south  of  Paphlagonia  lay  Galatia,  an  in- 
land country,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Phrygia  on  the  west  This  by  the  Romans  wai 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Galada  Prima,  and  Se- 
cunda,  or  Salutaris.  In  the  first  there  were  seves 
bishoprics,  Ancyra  the  metropolis,  Tabia,  Heliopo- 
Us,  or  Juliopolis,  Aspona,  Cinna,  Berinopolis,  and 
Anastasiopolis.  The  last  of  which  seems  to  be 
erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  centaiy 
only :  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  till  the  sixth 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  anno  681.  The 
Greek  notitUu  add  but  one  more,  Mizzi,  retaining 
all  the  other  old  names ;  which  shows,  that  littk 
alteration  was  made  in  this  province  for  the  space 
of  eight  ages  in  the  church.  The  other  GalatB 
had  originally  but  four  dioceses,  Pissinus,  Orcistni, 
Petenessus,  and  Trochmada,  or  Trochmi :  but  the 
number  was  doubled  in  after  ages,  as  appears  from 
the  notUia  at  the  end  of  this  book,  which  adds,  Eo- 
doxias,  Mericium,  and  Therma,  or  Germocoloois, 
and  JustinianopoUs,  otherwise  called  Spalea.  Now, 
Galatia  was  a  large  country,  and  the  dioceaes  (even 
when  these  four  last  mentioned  were  added)  were 
still  of  great  extent  For  Baudrand"  observes  that 
Pessinus  was  fifty  miles  from  Ancyra,  and  thirty 
from  Therma,  by  which  we  may  guess  at  the  dis- 
tance of  other  places.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paolo 
places  Cinna  pretty  near  Ancyra ;  but  Baudrand  re* 
moves  it  to  the  southern  borders  of  Galatia,  nearer 
Synada  in  Phrygia."  And  Ferrarius  computes  As- 
pona to  be  sixty-four  miles  from  Ancyra  eastwari 
Berinopolis  and  Juliopolis  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  much  to  the  west  Which  leaves  room  for  the 
territory  of  Ancyra  to  be  sufficiently  large,  though 
I  find  no  particular  account  given  of  it,  nor  of  some 
other  places  in  these  two  provinces  of  Galada. 

Next  to  Paphlagonia,  on  the  sea-  g^  ^ 
coast,  lay  the  province  of  Honorias,  ^  ho«»«i. 
or  Pontus  Honorii,  so  called  by  Theodosius  the  em- 
peror in  honour  of  his  son  Honorius.  This  wtf 
divided  from  Bithynia  by  the  river  Sangarius,  and 
from  Paphlagonia  by  the  river  Parthenius.  Here 
were  anciently  five  bishoprics,  and  the  later  mo- 
titias  have  but  six,  Claudiopolis,  Heraclea,  Prusias, 
Tium,  Cratea,  Adrianopolis,  which  last  is  not  to  be 


»  Justin.  Novel.  2S.  in  Praefat. 

*  Holsten.  Annot.  Oeograph.  p.  161. 

"  Append.  ConciL  Chalced,  cap.  53.  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  963. 

»  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  »  Ibid.  c.  2. 

■•  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  547.  »'  Ibid.  p.  545. 


"Ibid.  p.  561. 

«  Basil.  Ep.  73. 

■*  Ferrar,  voce  Amastris. 

**  Baudrand.  Lexic.  voce  Pessinus. 

^  Baudrand.  voce  Cinna. 
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net  with  in  the  subscriptions  of  any  ancient  coun- 

BiL     Of  these,  Tium  and  Heraclea  lay  upon  the 

Euxine  Sea,  thirty-eight  miles  distant  from  each 

other,  as  Pliny*  informs  us.    Claudiopolis  was  at 

IS  great  distance  from  them  ia  the  middle  of  the 

province ;  Baudrand"  says  it  was  above  thirty  miles 

from  Heraclea.    So  that  we  may  judge  of  Cratia, 

otherwise  called  Flaviopolis,  and  of  Prusias,  by 

what  we  have  discovered  of  the  former.    All  these 

cities  are  sometimes  reckoned  to  Bithynia,  because 

Honorias  was  anciently  part  of  Bithynia,  till  Theo- 

dofiius  made  a  distinct  province  of  it 

But  after  the  separation  was  made, 
or  B<ti»n^  Prim*  Bithyuia  was  again  divided  into  two 
provinces.  In  the  first  of  which  Ca- 
rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fourteen  dioceses.  1. 
Kicomedia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Chalcedon.  3.  Prusa 
ad  Olympum.  4.  Prsenetum.  5.  HelenopoUs.  6. 
Basilinopolis.  7*  ApoUonias.  8.  Hadriana.  9.  Cs- 
sazea,  aL  Smyrdiana.  10.  Arista.  11.  Patavium. 
12.  Dablis.  13.  Neocaesarea.  14.  Cius.  In  the 
other  Bithynia  only  four.  1.  Nicsea,  where  the  fa- 
mous council  of  Nice  was  held,  the  metropolis  of 
this  province.  2.  Apamea.  3.  Linoe.  4.  Gordus. 
And  the  later  notitta  of  Leo  Sapiens  makes  but  one 
more  in  both  provinces,  though  some  new  names  of 
places  are  inserted.  Among  these  I  observe  the  city 
of  Nice  had  a  large  diocese:  for  several  regions 
belonging  to  it  are  mentioned  in  the  coimcil  of 
Chalcedon,  in  a  famous  dispute  between  the  two 
metropolitans  of  Nicodemia  and  Nice,  both  laying 
claim  to  the  diocese  of  Basilinopolis,  as  one  of  their 
sufiragans.  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Nice,  pleaded, 
that  Basilinopolis^  was  once  but  a  region  belonging 
to  Nice,  as  Tacteus  and  Doris  then  were,  till  Julian, 
or  some  other  emperor,  made  it  a  city,  setting  up  a 
eurta  or  civil  magistracy  therein,  upon  which  it  be- 
came also  a  bishop's  see,  according  to  the  known 
rule  and  practice  of  the  church.  So  that  the  diocese 
of  Nice  was  once  so  large,  as  to  have  another  diocese 
taken  out  of  it,  and  yet  there  remained  several  re- 
gions belonging  to  it  The  like  may  be  collected 
from  its  distance  from  other  places.  PUny*'  says, 
it  was  twenty-five  miles  from  Prusa,  and  Ferrarius 
reckons  forty-four  miles  from  Nicodemia,  but  sets 
HelenopoUs,  or  Drepanum,  in  the  middle  way  be- 
tween them.*  Basilinopolis,  by  mistake,  is  set  by 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  at  a  greater  distance  from 
it,  between  Nicodemia  and  Chalcedon ;  but  it  must 
be  nearer,  having  been  once  a  part  of  its  diocese,  as 
was  observed  before.  For  other  places,  I  find  little 
account  of  them  in  particular,  save  only  that  Strabo 
makes  it  three  hundred  furlongs,  or  thirty-seven 


miles,  from  Nicodemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  whereabout  Cius  stood;  and  Ferrarius 
computes  sixty  from  Nicodemia  to  Chalcedon,  in  all 
which  tract  there  were  b^ut  these  three  dioceses,  and 
one  more,  called  Prenetum ;  so  that  if  we  had  a  par- 
ticular account  of  Nicodemia  and  Chalcedon,  we 
might  perhaps  find  them  to  have  had  dioceses  of  as 
great  extent  as  any  other.  But  Apamea  and  Prusias, 
Baudrand*  says,  were  but  nine  miles  distant  from 
one  another.  For  these  lay  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Bithynia,  and  were  some  of  the  last  in  the  Pontic 
civil  diocese  toward  the  Asiatic  diocese,  where,  as  I 
observed  before,  the  cities  were  more  numerous  and 
thicker  set  together,  and,  consequently,  the  episco- 
pal dioceses  were  generally  less  than  in  the  other 
provinces,  as  will  appear  by  taking  a  distinct  view 
of  them  in  order  as  they  lay. 

In  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the  first  pro-  g^  ^ 
vince  next  adjoining  to  Bithynia  was  ^SlSidiSJi.  h!£ 
Hellespontus,  so  called  from  the  straits  ^^^^'^ 
of  the  sea  named  Hellespont,  which  was  its  western 
border.  It  was  anciently  part  of  Mysia  and  Phry- 
gia  Minor,  bordering  on  Phrygia  Major  eastward, 
and  Asia  to  the  south.  In  this  province  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paub  has  observed  nineteen  dioceses  in  the 
ancient  councils.  1.  Cyzicus,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Genua.  3.  Pcemanium.  4.  Occa.  5.  Bares.  6. 
Adrianotherse.  7*  Lampsacus.  8.  Abydus.  9.  Dar- 
danum.  10.  Ilium.  11.  Troas.  12.  Melitopolis. 
13.  Adriana.  14.  Scepsis.  15.  Pionia.  16.  PrsB- 
conesus.  17.  Ceramus.  18.  Parium.  19.  Ther- 
ms Regis.  But  the  last  of  them  Holstenius  thinks 
is  mistaken  for  Germa,  by  a  corrupt  reading  of  the 
ancient  subscriptions.  The  natUia  of  Leo  Sapiens 
has  but  thirteen  of  these,  so  that  five  of  them  were 
sunk  and  miited  to  others  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  greatest  distance,  that  I  can  find,  of  any  of 
these  cities,  was  not  above  twenty  miles  from  one 
another.  Which  was  the  distanp.^^hetween  Cyzicus 
and  Parium,  and  Lampsacus  andfAbydus.  But  then, 
Dardanum  was  but  seventy  furlgngs,  or  eight  miles, 
from  Abydus ;  Ilium  but  thirteen  miles  from  Darda- 
num ;  Troas  but  twenty-seven  miles  from  Abydus, 
though  Pionia,  Ilium,  Bares,  and  Dardanum  lay  be- 
tween them.  So  Prsconnesus  was  but  a  very  small 
island,  and  Pcemanium  a  castle  once  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Cyricus,  as  Ferrarius  has  noted  out 
of  Strabo,  Stephanus,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

The  two  next  provinces  I  join  to- 
gether, because  we  sometimes  find     k^uAin^^ 
them  under   the  common  name  of 
Asia  Lydiana,  or  Proconsularis,  under  which  title 
Bishop  Usher  has  a  most  accurate  dissertation*^ 


»  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  1. 

^  Baudrand.  voce  Claudiopolis. 

<•  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  13.  ap.  Crab.  p.  918.  Sicut  Tac- 
teus et  Doris  regiones  sunt  sub  Nicsca,  sic  fuit  ante  hoc 
Basilinopolis  sub  Nicoea,  &c. 

2  B  2 


«  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  32. 

^  Fenrar.  Lexic.  voce  Micaea,  et  Drepanum. 
^  Baudrand.  Lexic.  voce  Apamea. 
**  Usser.  Disqui^fitio  Geo^raphica  de  Asia  Lydiana  sive 
Proconsulari, 
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upon  them,  where  he  distinguishes  the  several  ac- 
ceptations of  the  name  Asia,  either  for  the  greater 
Asia,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Asia  proprie  dicta ;  which 
was  the  Romans'  first  conquests  in  Ana,  containing 
the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia ; 
or  lastly,  for  Asia  Lydiana  or  Proconsularis,  which 
was  those  two  provinces  which  in  Constantine's  di- 
vision are  called  distinctly  Asia  and  Lydia,  as  we 
here  now  take  them.  In  this  sense  we  maj  call  the 
former,  Asia  maxime  proprie  dieta^  which  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Hellespontus,  on 
the  east  by  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Meeander,  which  separates  it  from  Caria,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  .£gean  Sea.  In  it  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  found  forty-two  ancient  dioceses. 
1.  Ephesus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Hjrpspa.  3.  Trallis. 
4.  Magnesia  ad  Meeandrum.  5.  Elsa.  6.  Adra- 
myttium.  7*  Assus.  8.  Gargara.  9.  Mastaura. 
10.  Brullena,  aL  Priulla.'  11.  Pitane.  12.  Myr- 
rina.  13.  AureliopoUs.  14.  Nyssa.  15.  Metro- 
polis. 16.  Valentinianopolis.  17.  Aninetum.  18. 
Pergamus.  19.  Aneea.  20.  Priene.  21.  Arcadi- 
opolis.  22.  Nova  Aula.  23.  iEgea.  24.  Andera. 
25.  Sion.  26.  FanumJovis.  27.  Colophon.  2a 
Lebedus.  29.  Teos.  30.  Erytrae.  31.  Antandrus. 
32.  Pepere  or  Perpere.  33.  Cuma  or  Cyme.  34. 
Aulium,  aL  Aulii  Come  vel  Vicus.  35.  Naulochus. 
36.  Palffiopolis.  37.  Phocsa.  38.  Bargaza,  al. 
Baretta.  39.  Thymbria.  40.  Clazomens.  41. 
Magnesia.  42.  Smyrna.  To  these  Holstenius  adds 
four  more,  Evaza,  Areopolis,  Tenmus,  and  Argiza. 
And  thirty-eight  of  these  are  the  same  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  rwUtia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  this  book.  Now,  this  was  but  a  very 
small  province  for  so  many  dipceses,  if  we  examine 
either  the  whole  extent  of  it,  or  some  particular 
dioceses  therein.  The  extent  of  it  in  length  was 
from  Assus  near  Troas,  to  the  river  Msander,  or 
the  cities  Bargasa  and  Sion.  Which  was  anciently 
the  country  of  Ionia,  Mo^,  and  part  of  Mysia, 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  upon  the  .£gean 
Sea.  But  the  breadth  was  nothing  answerable  to 
its  length,  being  not  above  fifty  miles,  taking  one 
part  with  another.  As  to  particular  distances  of 
places,  I  find  some  of  them  thus  noted  by  Ferrarius 
and  Baudrand.  Assus  in  the  most  northern  border 
was  fifteen  miles  from  Gargara,  and  thirty  from 
Antandrus;  but  Aniea  and  Andera  lay  between,  or 
near  unto  them.  From  Antandrus  to  Adramyttium 
is  also  reckoned  thirty  miles,  but  then  Tremenothyra 
in  Phrygia,  and  Nova  Aula  in  this  province,  come 
between  them.  On  the  same  shore  we  find  Naulo- 
chus and  Pitane,  and  then  Elea,  Myrina,  and  Cyme, 
whereof  Myrina  was  but  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Elea,  and  Cyme  the  same  distance,  sixty  furlongs, 
from  Myrina.  Between  Pergamus  and  Cyme  is 
reckoned  twenty-six  miles,  but  the  fore-mentioned 
cities  Myrina  and  Elea,  with  Aminetum  and  Hiero- 


ctesarea,  lay  between  them.  On  the  south  of  Cyme 
lay  Phocsa,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  mei 
Hermus,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Cyme. 
From  Phociea  to  Smyrna  is  computed  twenty-five 
miles,  and  from  Smyrna  to  Colophon,  twenty  miles, 
but  Lebedus  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  them. 
Colophon  and  Metropolis  upon  the  Caystms  were 
each  of  them  twenty  miles  from  Ephesus,  and 
Ephesus  seems  not  to  have  had  any  nearer  neigh- 
bour, unless  it  was  Priene,  towards  the  river  Me- 
ander, from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  Ephesu 
was  the  largest  diocese  in  all  this  province.  Ad 
by  these  few  hints  we  may  judge  of  the  genera! 
extent  of  them. 

In  the  other  province  of  Lydia,  Carolus  a  Sanctf 
Paulo  reckons  twenty-six  dioceses.  1.  Sardis,  the 
metropolis.  2.  Philadelphia.  3.  Tripolis.  i 
Thyatu^  5.  Septc.  6.  Gordus.  7.  Trallis.  i 
Silandus.  9.  Meeonia.  10.  Fanum  Apollinis.  IL 
Mostena.  12.  Apollonia.  13.  Attalisu  14.  Bami 
15.  Balandus.  16.  Hierocfesarea.  17.  Acrassm 
18.  Daldus.  19.  Stratonicia.  20.  Satala.  2L 
Gabala.  22.  Heraclea.  23.  Areopolis.  24.  Hd- 
lene.  25.  Sena,  al.  Setta.  26.  Civitas  Standitun. 
To  which  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Mastsmi, 
Cerasa,  and  Orcanis,  or  Hircani,  which  Tristan  ani 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  both  mistake  for  a  dif 
some  where  among  the  Hircanians,  but  Holstemoi 
shows  it  belonged  to  Asia  Minor  and  this  piovuxe 
of  Lydia.  I  will  not  stand  to  examine  the  parti- 
cular bounds  and  extent  of  dioceses  throughout  tfaii 
province ;  it  being  sufiicient  to  observe  in  genenl, 
that  both  it  and  Asia  put  together  were  not  krpr 
than  the  provinces  of  Pontus  Polemoniacui  aiii 
Helenopontus ;  and  yet  there  were  not  above  tenfl 
eleven  dioceses  in  those  two  provinces,  whereas  we 
have  discovered  in  these  above  seventy-five,  whick 
is  almost  the  disproportion  of  eight  to  one,  and  follf 
makes  out  the  observation  I  at  first  made  of  Asa 
Minor,  that  it  had  some  of  the  greatest  and  some  d 
the  smallest  dioceses,  quietly  enjoying  the  sam; 
form  of  government  together. 

The  next  province  on  the  south  of  j,^  ^^ 
Asia  and  Lydia,  is  Caria,  bounded  on  or  om. 
the  east  with  Lycia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  wi^ 
the  ^gean  Sea,  having  the  rivers  Maeander  aai 
Calbis  for  its  inland  bounds.  Here  Caroloi » 
Sancto  Paulo  has  found  twenty-five  dioceses.  L 
Aphrodisias,  the  metropolis.  2.  StauropoliB.  1 
Cybira.  4.  Heraclea  Salbaci.  5.  ApoUonias.  & 
Heraclea  LatmL  7-  Tabee.  8.  AntiochiaadMt- 
andrum.  9.  Neapolis.  10.  Orthosias.  11.  Htf- 
pasa.  12.  Alabanda.  13.  Stratomce.  14.  Afin^ 
15.  Amyzon.  16.  Jassus.  17.  Bargyla.  18.Bi> 
licamassus.  19.  Larima,  al.  Halarima.  20.  Cni- 
dus.  21.  Mjmdus.  22.  Ceramus.  23.  Anastiii' 
opolis.  24.  Erisa.  25.  Miletus.  The  not^  ^ 
Leo  Sapiens  increases  the  number  to  thirty-cB^ 
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ifHetuB  was  the  place  whither  St.  Paul  called  the 
Iders  of  Ephesus,  which  was  about  forty  miles  dis- 
Bnt  from  it  But  several  dioceses  lay  between 
iiem,  as  Heraclea,  near  Mount  Lathmus,  which 
Pennarius  computes  but  tiK'elve  miles  from  Miletus ; 
m  also  Briullium,  Sion,  and  Arpasa  in  the  same 
toast  toward  Ephesus.  On  the  south  of  Miletus 
fhe  other  way,  we  have  Jassus,  fifteen  miles  from  it, 
md  Tabfle,  placed  between  them«  From  Jassus  to 
Halicamassus  is  computed  fifty-five  miles,  but  Bar- 
^jpllia  and  Myndus  stand  between  them.  From 
l^alicamassus  to  Gnidus  is  thirty  miles,  but  Cera- 
^mus  is  an  intervening  diocese.  And  so  the  reader 
may  find  all  the  dioceses  of  this  province  scarce  ex- 
eeeding  the  compass  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  through- 
oat  But  this  was  territory  sufficient  to  make  them 
exceed  single  congregations,  and  we  need  not  ques- 
tion but  it  was  true  of  them  all,  what  Sozomen  (lib. 
5.  c.  20.)  particularly  observes  of  Miletus,  that  in 
the  time  of  Julian  it  had  several  Christian  oratories 
in  its  neighbourhood.  For  he  says,  Julian  sent 
orders  to  the  governor  of  Caria,  That  whereas  there 
were  several  oratories  or  churches  built  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs  near  the  temple  of  Didymeum,  (so 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  called,  that  stood  before 
Miletus,)  he  should,  if  they  were  covered  and  had 
eommunion  tables  in  them,  bum  them  with  fire ; 
or,  if  they  were  half  decayed  of  themselves,  he 
should  take  care  utterly  to  demolish  and  destroy 
them.  There  were,  it  seems,  churches  then  in  the 
suburbs  or  country  region  of  Miletus,  which  Julian, 
remembering  what  had  lately  happened  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  An- 
tioch,  was  so  careftd  to  have  destroyed,  because 
they  were  an  annoyance  to  his  god. 

g,^  II  The  next  province  to  Caria  on  the 

"^^^  sea-coast  is  Lycia,  where  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  twenty-eight  dioceses.  1. 
Myra,  the  metropolis.  2.  Mastaura.  3.  Telmes- 
Bos.  4.  Limyra.  5.  Araxa.  6.  Podaleea.  7*  Si- 
dyma,  al.  Diduma.  8.  Olympus.  9.  Zenopolis. 
10.  Tics.  11.  Coryd^lla.  12.  Caunus,  al.  Aca- 
leia.  13.  Acarassus.  14.  Xanthus.  15.  Marci- 
ana.  16.  Choma.  17.  Phellus.  18.  Antiphellus. 
19.  Phaselis.  20.  Aucanda.  21.  Eudoxias.  22. 
Patara.  23.  Nysa,  vel  Nesus.  24.  Balbnra.  25. 
CEneanda.  26.  Bubon,  al.  Bunum.  27.  Calinda. 
28.  Rhodia.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens  has  most 
of  the  same  names,  and  eight  more,  for  it  makes  the 
whole  number  of  dioceses  thirty-six.  But  the  lesser 
number  in  so  small  a  province  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  narrow  extent  of  its  dioceses  in  comparison  of 
those  of  the  Pontic  provinces.  For  this  province 
was  not  above  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  square, 
and  the  cities  therefore,  one  may  easily  conclude, 
lay  pretty  close  together.    Phellus  is  reckoned  but 


six  miles  from  Antipliellus  one  way,  and  ten  from 

Myra,  the  metropolis,  another  way.    Antiphellus 

was  nine  from  Patara,  and  Telmessus  and  Patara 

scarce   so   much  from  Xanthus;    for  Baudrand 

reckons  but  seventy  fturlongs.    By  which  it  is  easy 

to  make  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  cities  of  this 

province,  which  lay  about  equal  distances  from  one 

another. 

The  next  province  on  the  same 

sml  is. 
shore  is  Pamphylia,  divided  by  the  ^J^srtgfj?*' 

Romans  into  two,  called  Pamphylia 

Prima  and  Secunda.    In  the  second  of  them,  which 

bordered  upon  Lycia,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 

twenty-six  dioceses.     1.  Perga,  the  metropolis.    2. 

Termessus.    3.  Eudoxias.    4.  Maximianopolis.    5. 

PalsBopolis.     6.  Pentenessus.     7*  Biciozanabrus, 

al.  Zenopolis.    8.  Ariassus.    9.  Pugla.     10.  Adri- 

ana.     II.  Attalia.     12.  Magidis.     13.  Olbia.     14. 

Corbasa.     15.  Lysinia.     16.  Cordylus.     17*  La- 

gania.     18.  Panemoticus.     19.  Geone.    20.  Com- 

machum.    21.  Silvium.    22.  Pisinda,  aL  Sinda  vel 

Isinda.    23.  Talbonda.    24.  Unzela.    25.  Gilsata. 

1^.  Pella.    To  which  Holstenius  adds  five  more,  Co- 

lobrassus,  Coracesium,  Senna,  Primopolis,  and  Se- 

leucia.    But  three  of  these  are  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 

Paulo  set  in  the  other  Pamphylia,  with  nine  more, 

in  this  order :  1.  Sida,  the  metropolis.    2.  Aspendus. 

3.  Etene.    4.  Erymne.    5.  Cassus.    6.  Semneam, 

which  is  the  same  with  Senna  before  mentioned. 

7.  Carallus.    8.  Coracesium,  mentioned  before.    9. 

Sysdra.     10.  Lyrbas.     11.  CoHbrassus.    12.  Selga. 

To  which  Holstenius  adds  Cotana,  which  makes 

the  whole  number  in  these  two  provinces  forty-one. 

And  the  number  is  some  evidence  that  they  were 

comparatively  but  smalL   Sometimes,  as  Holstenius 

has  observed,  two  of  them  were  united  together. 

For  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  under  Flavian, 

one  Sabinianus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of  Eudo- 

cias,  Termessus,  and  Jobia.^    Which  we  find  in  the 

first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.    And  in 

the  time  of  Leo  Sapiens  some  more  of  them  were 

united  together ;  for  his  notitia  has  but  thirty-six 

dioceses  in  both  the  provinces.    Yet  any  of  them 

single  were  of  a  competent  extent  to  confute  the 

notion  of  those  who  make  episcopal  dioceses  only 

parish  churches. 

On  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  more        g^  „^ 

within  land,  lay  the  province  of  Ly-      ^  it"-**^ 

caonia,  where  we  find  nineteen  dioceses.     1.  Ico- 

nium,  the  metropolis.    2.  Lystra.    3.  Derbe:  all 

mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  4.  Onosada, 

al.  Usada.    5.  Amblada.    6.  Honomada.    7*  La- 

randa.    8.  Baratta.    9.  Hyda.     10.  Sabatra.     U. 

Canna.     12.  Berinopolis.     13.  Ilistra.     14.  Perte. 

15.  Arana,  al.  Baratta.     16.  Isaura.     17.  Misthi- 

um.     18.  Coma.     19.  Pappa.    To  which  Holste- 


<•  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  1. 1  4.  p.  290. 
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nioB  adds  another,  called  Hydmautus,  or  Gadamau- 
tut,  in  the  Acta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  But 
the  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens  has  hut  fifteen. 

In  the  next  province  of  Pisidia, 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  twenty 
dioceses.  1.  Antiochia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Sa- 
galassus.  3.  Sozopolis.  4.  Apamea.  5.  Tityassus. 
6.  Baris.  7*  AdrianopoUs.  8.  LimenopoUs.  9. 
Laodicea  Comhusta.  10.  Seleucia.  11.  Adada. 
12.  Mallus.  13.  Siniandus.  14.  Metropolis.  15. 
Paralaus.  16.  Bindeum.  17*  Philomelium,  which 
some  place  in  Phrygia.  IS.  Prostama.  19.  Gor- 
tena.  30.  Theodosiopolis.  The  noHtia  of  Leo  Sa- 
piens augments  the  number  to  twenty-three.  I 
stand  not  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon 
these  dioceses,  because  any  reader  that  knows  these 
two  provinces,  will  easily  imagine  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  other  dioceses  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Pontus. 

The  last  provinces  in  the  Asiatic 

8«et  lA.  ^ 

^pJlj^Pjg-  diocese,  are  those  which  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  by  one  common 
name,  Phrygia  Major,  but  the  Roman  emperors 
divided  it  at  first  into  two,  and  then  into  three  pro- 
vinces, one  called  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  the  medi- 
cinal waters  foimd  there,  another  Phrygia  Pacati- 
ana,  or,  as  some  books  read  it  corruptly,  Capatiana, 
and  a  third,  Pacatiana  Secunda.  In  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris, Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  up  twenty 
dioceses.  1.  Synnada,  the  metropolis.  %,  Dory- 
leeum.  3.  Polybotua.  4.  Nacolia.  5.  Midainm. 
6.  Hipsus.  7*  Prymnesia.  8.  Myrum,  or  rather 
Merum.  9.  Eucarpia.  10.  Lysias.  11.  August- 
opolis.  12.  Brysum.  13.  Otrum.  14.  Stectorium. 
15.  Cinnaborium.  16.  Amadassa.  17-  Cotyaium. 
IS.  Prsepenissus.     19.  Bocinueum.    20.  Amorium. 

In  Phrygia  Pacatiana  Prima  he  recounts  twenty- 
nine.  1.  Laodicea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Tiberiopo- 
lis.  3.  Azana.  4.  Itoana,  or  Bitoana.  5.  Ancyra 
Ferrea,  which  Holstenius  observes  to  be  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  province  of  Lydia  adjoining.  6. 
Cidissus.  7*  Egara,  which  Holstenius  corrects  into 
Aliana.  S.  Pelte.  9.  Apira.  10.  Cadi.  11.  Tra- 
nopolis  vel  Trajanopolis.  1^  Sebasta.  13.  Eume- 
nia.  14  Temenothyrse.  15.  Aliona.  16.  Trape- 
zopolis.  17.  Silbium.  18.  Ilusa.  19.  Nea.  20. 
Chaeretapa.  21.  Colossa,  now  called  Chone.  22. 
Sinaus.  23.  Philippopolis.  24.  Themisonium. 
25.  Sanis.  26.  Acmonia.  27.  Theodosiopolis.  2a 
Bleandrus.  29.  Atanassus.  Holstenius  strikes  out 
one  of  the  number,  for  Nea  is  but  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  for  Sanaea  or  Sanans,  as  he,  shows,  but 
he  finds  out  another,  called  Dioclia,  to  supply  its 
room. 

In  Pacatiana  Secunda  there  were  but  five  dio- 


ceses, being  by  much  the  least  of  all  the  provineei  ^ 
I.  Hierapolis,  the  metropolis.  2.  DionysiopoUs.  X 
Anastasioiiolis.  4.  Mosynus.  5.  AttudL  But  tbk 
province  being  of  later  erection,  these  dioceses  in 
more  commonly  attributed  to  Phrygia  Pacatiani 
without  any  distinction*  Now,  I  observe  of  Phrygk 
in  general,  that  some  of  its  dioceses  bordering  upon 
Galatia  were,  like  those  of  Galatia  and  the  other 
Pontic  provinces,  of  a  larger  extent  than  the  reit 
about  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  which  two  metro- 
political  sees  were  not  at  a  very  great  distance  fron 
one  another.  Ferrarius  in  one  place  says,  but  six 
miles ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  t3rpographical  error,  for 
in  another  place  he  makes  CoIosssb^  to  be  between 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  upon  the  confluence  oi  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Meeander,  at  twenty  miles'  distance 
from  them  both.  So  that  there  must  be  a  mistakt 
one  way  or  other.  Pliny  is  very  exact  in  describing 
the  situation  of  Laodicea,*'  for  he  sajrs,  it  stood  upoa 
the  Lycus,  and  had  its  walls  washed  also  with  the 
Asopus  and  the  Caprus :  but  yet  he  does  not  tell  m 
how  far  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  was  from  die 
confluence  of  the  Lycus  with  the  M«eander,  where 
Colosss  stood.  But  it  may  be  concluded,  it  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  it,  since  all  authors  agree, 
that  Laodicea  stood  near  the  Meeander ;  and  Uiese 
three  cities,  Colossee,  Hierapolis,  and  Laodicei, 
which  St  Paul  joins  together,  are  said  by  Chrysos* 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  to  be  very  near  each 
other.  They  who  have  opportunity  to  consult  An- 
tonine's  Itinerary,  which  at  present  I  have  not,  may 
perhaps  find  them  more  exactly  described,  and  limit- 
ed with  more  certain  bounds  than  I  can  pretend  to 
assign  them.  If  the  first  opinion  of  Ferrarius  be 
true,  and  agreeable  to  Antonine,  that  they  lay  bat 
six  miles  asunder ;  then  it  will  readily  be  concluded, 
that  the  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Phrygia  were  com- 
paratively very  small,  since  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo's  description,  Itoana,  Trapezopolis,  Attudi, 
Mosynus,  and  Antioch  upon  the  Msander  in  Caria, 
seem  not  to  have  been  at  much  greater  distancei 
from  one  another.  • 

Beside  these  several  provinces  of 
the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  dioceses  in     o#  teuna  tmi 

OiicM. 

Asia  Minor,  there  were  also  three  pro- 
vinces in  it  which  were  reckoned  to  the  eastern  dio- 
cese and  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  viz.  Isauria, 
Cilicia  Prima,  and  Cilicia  Secunda,  which  must  be 
spoken  of  in  this  place.  Isauria  was  anciently 
reckoned  only  a  part  of  Cilicia,  but  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ac- 
count, it  was  esteemed  a  distinct  province.  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  mentions  twenty-two  dioceses.  1. 
Seleucia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Celenderis.  3.  Ane- 
murium.    4.   Lamus.     5.   Antiochia  ad  Tragum. 


*■  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Colosue. 

**  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  29.    Celeberrima  urbi  Laodicea  im- 


pocita    est    Lyco    flumini,    latere    alluentibus    Afopo  et 
Capro. 
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6.  Selinus,  aL  Trajanopolis.  J.  Jotape.  8.  Dio- 
cssarea.  9.  Philadelphia.  10.  Domitiopolis.  11. 
Titopolis.  12.  Hierapolis.  13.  Nephelis.  14.  Da- 
lisandus.  15.  Claudiopolis,  al.  Isaura.  16.  6er- 
manicopolis.  17-  Sbide,aL  Isis.  18.  Cestnis.  19. 
Oibu&  20.  Lybias.  21.  Hennopolis.  22.  Iren- 
opolis.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  two  more,  Cha- 
radra  and  Lauzada,  which  is  sometimes  written 
corruptly,  Vasada  and  Nauzada. 

In  Cilicia  Prima  there  were  eight  dioceses.  1. 
Tarsus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Pompeiopolis.  3.  Se- 
baste.  4.  Coricus.  5.  Adana.  6.  MaUus.  7*  Ze- 
phjrrium.  And,  8.  Augusta,  added  by  Holstenius, 
who  shows  it  to  be  a  distinct  place  from  Sebaste. 

In  the  other  Cilicia  there  are  reckoned  nine.  1. 
Anazarbus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Mopsuestia.  3. 
JEgse.  4.  Epiphania.  5.  Irenopolis.  6.  Flavi- 
opolis.  7*  Castabala.  8.  Alexandria,  now  called 
^Bcanderon.  9.  Rossus,  in  the  confines  of  Syria. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  w^ere  large  dioceses,  like 
those  of  Syria,  as  any  one  that  computes  the  dis- 
tance between  Epiphania,  Alexandria,  Rossus,  &c. 
^will  easily  imagine. 

Some  reckon  Lazica,  which  was 
fm  J^**^*  Col-  anciently  called  Colchis,  an  appendix 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  I  men- 
Hon  it  in  this  place.  It  is  all  the  country  on  the 
Suxine  Sea  from  Trabezond  in  Pontus  to  Phasis, 
.which  Strabo  reckons  near  200  miles.  The  mo- 
dem natUias  speak  but  of  five  dioceses,  but  that  of 
>Xfeo  Sapiens  in  Leunclavius  has  fifteen.  It  was 
Jkst  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  time  of  Justi- 
jldan,  who  mentions  the  cities  *"  that  were  in  it,  Pe- 
fg9.  and  Justiniana;  with  four  castles,  Pitius,  Se- 
iMMtopolis,  Archsopolis  and  Rhodopolis,  which  had 
imciently  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and 
Ibur  other  castles,  Scandias,  Sarapenes,  Murisios, 
ted  Lusieros,  which  he  had  lately  taken  out  of  the 
yurnds  of  the  Persians.  Of  these  one  is  as  ancient 
^  the  council  of  Nice :  for  Stratophilus,  bishop  of 
Ptyusium,  or  Pitius,  subscribes  there  among  the 
tilshops  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  to  which  province 
it  was  then  annexed,  as  lying  in  Solo  Barbarico,  and 
act  constituting  any  other  province.  In  the  sixth 
general  council  there  is  mention  of  Petra  and  Pha- 
•tt,  the  metropolis.  And  that  is  all  the  account  we 
have  of  them  in  the  ancient  councils. 

,,^  ,g  Another  appendix  to  Asia  Minor 

^^  tt'cydT  are  the  lesser  islands  of  the  -ffigean 
^  Sea,  which  constituted  a  province  by 

Uiemselves.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  four 
dioceses  in  Lesbos  itself,  M3rtelene,  Methymna,  Te- 
ktedos,  and  Poroselene.  But  Poroselene  and  Tene- 
iio8  were  distinct  islands  by  themselves,  which 
iometimes  had  bishops  of  their  own,  and  sometimes 
•^ere  united  to  Lesbos.    In  the  council  of  Sardica, 


Dioscorus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of  the  isle  of 
Tenedos  alone :  but  in  the  second  council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Florentius 
subscribes  himself  bishop  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos 
together.  Now  as  we  must  say,  that  Tenedos  was 
but  a  small  diocese  by  itself;  for  it  was  but  10 
miles  in  compass,  as  Ferrarius  computes  ;  so  when 
Lesbos  was  joined  with  it,  it  was  a  large  one. 
For  Pliny  says,  Lesbos  alone  had  nine  famous 
towns,  and  Strabo  makes  it  1100  stadia,  or  140 
miles  in  compass. 

The  other  islands,  called  Cyclades,  were  divided 
into  eleven  distinct  dioceses.  1.  Rhodus,  the  me^ 
tropolis.  2.  Samos.  3.  Chios.  4.  Coos.  5.  Nax^ 
us.  6.  Paros.  7-  Thera.  8.  Delos.  9.  Tenus. 
10.  Melos.  11.  Carpathus.  Now  the  largest  of 
these,  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  Chios,  were  about  100  or 
120  miles  in  compass,  as  Pliny  infon^s  us.^  But 
the  lesser  sort  of  them,  Tenos  and  Thera,  were  not 
above  14  or  15  miles  long,  or  40  in  compass.  So 
that  among  these  we  find  dioceses  of  different  ex- 
tent, as  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  all  agreeing  in  the 
same  species  of  episcopal  government ;  and  some  of 
them,  as  Lesbos,  having  their  chorepideopiy  but  none 
so  small  as  to  be  confined  to  a  single  congregation. 

And  so  we  have  gone  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  East  under  the  civil  government  of  the  prmfeC' 
tu9-praiono  OrientiSf  except  the  six  provinces  of 
the  Thracian  diocese,  which  because  they  are  Eu- 
ropean province^,  we  will  consider  them  as  such 
among  the  provinces  of  Europe,  and  give  them  the 
first  place  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CONTINUATIOX  OP  THE  FORMER  ACCOUNT  IN  THR 
EUROPEAN   PROVINCES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  former  inquiry,  g^^ , 
we  are  led  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  ySU^trhLS^ 
provinces  of  Europe,  where  the  six  ^"^^^^^^^'J****^ 
provinces  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  Europa,  Thracia, 
Hfiemimontis,  Rhodope,  Moesia  Secunda,  and  Scy- 
thia,  first  offer  themselves  to  consideration.  This 
was  all  the  country  from  Macedonia  and  the  river 
Strymon  to  the  Danube,  which  is  now  Romania  and 
Bulgaria.  A  country  extending  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Sardica  above  300  miles  one  way,  and  from 
the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Danube  almost  as  much  the 
other.  In  all  these  provinces  the  dioceses  were 
very  large.  For  in  Scythia,  the  most  northern  pro- 
vince, there  was  but  one  bishopric,  though  there 
were  many  cities.    For  the  bishop  of  Tomi  was  the 
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sole  bishop  of  this  whole  region,  as  is  noted  by  So- 
zomen,*  and  Theodoret,*  and  other  ancient  writers, 
by  whom  he  is  sometimes  called  the  bishop  of  Tomi, 
and  sometimes  the  bishop  of  Scythia,  as  being  the 
only  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  in  that  Scy- 
thia, which  was  made  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

8,eL  a.  '^^^  province  of  Europa  had  also 

orEaropft.  large  dioceses.  For  several  cities 
were  under  one  bishop.  We  find  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus'  a  petition  offered  to  that 
council  by  the  bishops  of  this  province,  wherein 
they  pray.  That  an  immemorial  custom  of  their 
country  might  be  continued,  whereby  the  bishop  of 
Heraclea  had  also  Panium  in  his  diocese,  the  bi- 
shop of  Bizya  had  Arcadiopolis,  the  bishop  of  Ccele 
bad  Callipolis,  the  bishop  of  Subsadia  had  Aphro- 
disias :  to  which  petition  the  council  agreed,  and 
ordered,  that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in  the 
matter.  Nor  was  there  any  alteration  in  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon :  for  there  we  find  one 
Lucian*  styled  bishop  of  Bizya  and  ArcadiopoUs 
stilL  But  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under 
Mennas*  we  meet  with  some  alterations;  for  there 
Panium  had  a  distinct  bishop  from  Heraclea,  and 
Callipolis  from  Coele.  And  in  the  notitia  of  Leo 
Sapiens  in  Leunclavius,  Bizya  and  Arcadiapolis  are 
not  only  distinct  bishoprics,  but  both  of  them  ad- 
vanced to  the  honour  of  atUocephaU,  or  titular  me- 
tropolitans in  the  church.  In  this  province  stood 
also  Byzantium,  once  subject  to  Heraclea,  the  me- 
tropolis, till  it  was  rebuilt,  and  advanced  to  be  the 
royal  city  by  Constantine,  after  which  it  grew  so 
great  and  populous,  as  to  equal  old  Rome.  Sozo- 
men  says,*  Constantine  adorned  it  with  many  noble 
oratories;  and  it  appears  from  one  of  Justinian's 
Novels,*  that  in  his  time  four  of  these  churches 
had  no  less  than  five  hundred  clergy  of  all  sorts  be- 
longing to  them.  The  Novatians  themselves,  as 
Socrates  observes,"  had  three  churches  within  the 
city :  and  in  the  suburbs,  or  region  belonging  to 
the  city,  the  catholics  had  many  parishes  and 
churches  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  Hebdomum, 
Sycse,  Marians,  Hieron,  Elsa,  Therapea,  and  Hes- 
tiee,  otherwise  called  Michaelium,  which  Sozomen 
says*  was  thirty-five  furlongs  from  the  city  by 
water,  and  seventy  by  land.  I  think  it  needless  to 
be  more  particular  in  the  description  of  this  diocese, 
since  these  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  large- 
ness of  it  I  shall  only  add  concerning  this  pro- 
vince of  Europa,  that  though  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  thirteen  dioceses  in  it,  Heraclea,  Pa- 
nium, Ceelos,  Callipolis,  Cyla,  Aphrodisias,  Theo- 
dosiopolis,  Chersonesus,    Drusipara,   Lysimachia, 


Bizya,  Selymbria,  and  Arcadiopolis ;  yet  really  then 
were  but  nine :  for  Coelos  and  Cyla,  as  Holstemiu 
has  observed,^  were  two  names  for  the  same  dtj, 
and  Callipolis  was  joined  in  the  same  diocese  with 
it ;  in  like  manner  as  Panium  was  annexed  to  Hen- 
clea,  and  Arcadiopolis  to  Bizya.  So  that  tfaoe 
were  anciently  dioceses  of  grevt  extent 

In  the  province  of  Thracia  properly         ,^  ^ 
so  called  there  were  but  four  dioceses,       **  ^*^ 
Philippopolis,  Diocletianopolis,  Nicopolis,  and  Di- 
ospolis.    And  the  modem  notUias,  that  of  Lean- 
clavius  only  excepted,  have  but  three :  for  Nio^ 
lis  is  not  mentioned  in  them. 

In  the  province  of  Hsmimontis  ^^^^^ 

there  were  anciently  six  dioceses,  o' "■"''«"«' 
Adrianopolis,  Mesembria,  Sozopolis,  Plutini^Mlii^ 
Develtus,  and  Anchialus.  The  latter  noHiiaa  itdkok 
but  the  four  first,  and  Zoida  instead  of  the  tii 
last,  which  are  omitted,  as  being  sunk  or  nnitd 
into  one. 

In  the  province  of  Rhodope  Caro-  3,^  ^^ 
lus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  six  dioceses,  ^  **'"'''' 
Trajanopolis,  Maximianopolis,  Abdera,  Marook^ 
^nus,  and  Cypsela.  To  which  Holstenius  add^ 
Topirus,  which  the  other  by  mistake  places  in  M» 
cedonia.  But  these  were  so  far  frx>m  increasing  is 
later  ages,  that  they  sunk  into  three,  Trajanopol^ 
Anastasiopole,  and  Penis,  which  are  all  that  die 
modem  notitiaa  mention. 

In  Mcesia  Inferior,  or  Secunda,  the 
last  of  the  six  Thracian  provinces,  or  umi^t- 
which  is  now  much  the  same  with 
Bulgaria,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  oine 
dioceses,  Marcianopolis,  Nicopolis,  Novse,  AbritoDi 
Durostorum,  Dionysiopolis,  Odessus,  Apiaiia»  Co> 
masa;  to  which  Holstenius  adds  another,  calkd 
Trista,  or  Prista,  by  Socrates,  and  Nice^ions 
Calistus  fff(avrairp(?a.  But  whether  increased  or 
diminished,  we  know  not,  for  there  is  no  account  of 
them  in  the  notitiaa  of  later  ages.  I  make  no  fiu^ 
ther  remark  upon  these  dioceses,  save  that  th^ 
were  generally  large  ones,  as  any  one  that  will  csst 
his  eye  upon  a  map,  or  examine  particolar  dii- 
tances  of  cities,  will  easily  be  convinced.  And  ire 
may  make  the  same  general  observation  upon  most 
of  the  dioceses  of  the  European  provinces  in  Ms» 
donia,  Dacia,  and  Illyricum,  till  we  come  as  &r  11 
Italy.  For  which  reason,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  reader  only  a  catalogue  of  the  names  d 
dioceses  in  every  province  of  those  regions,  accori- 
ing  to  the  order  and  distribution  of  them  in  ^ 
church,  following  the  model  of  the  civil  govemnieSl^ 
which  divided  these  countries  into  three  great  dio- 
ceses, and  seventeen  or  eighteen  provinces,  nndff 
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the  general  name  of  lUyricum  Orientale  and  Occi- 
dentale. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  provinces 
I  ill  tk«  of  Greece,  which  hy  the  Romans  are 
^'j^gMo^  all  comprehended  under  one  common 
i  mmd  name,  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Mace- 
donia, which  with  the  diocese  of  Da- 
cia  was  anciently  the  district  of  the  prafectu$^€^ 
torio  lUirici  Orientahs.  In  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia were  anciently  six  provinces,  or  according  to 
Hierocles's  account,  seven  :  Macedonia  Prima  and 
Secunda,  Epirus  Vetus  and  Epirus  Nova,  Thessar 
lia,  Achaia,  and  the  isle  of  Crete.  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  confounds  the  two  Maccdonias  to- 
gether, and  reckons  seventeen  dioceses  in  hoth. 
1.  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  Mace- 
donia.   2.  Philippi,  the  metropolis  of  the  second. 

3.  Stobi,  the  old  metropolis  of  the  second  province. 

4.  Berrhoea.  5.  Dium.  6.  Particopolis.  7*  Do- 
berus.  8.  Cassandria.  9.  Neapolis.  10.  Heraclea 
Pelagonife.  11.  Torone.  12.  Lete.  13.  Topiris. 
14.  Serre.  15.  Heraclea  Strymonis.  16.  Isle  of 
Thassus.  17*  Hephsstia  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 
To  which  Holstenius"  adds  Primula  and  Zapara, 
but  rejects  Topiris,  as  belonging  to  Rhodope,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  Thracian  diocese,  and  observes  of  Serre, 
that  it  was  but  another  name  for  Phihppi. 

8^  ^  The  next  province  upon  the  ^gean 

ofTb-«ik.  gg^  j3  xhessalia,  where  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  finds  but  eight  dioceses:  Larissa  the 
metropolis,  Demetrias,  Echinus,  Cypera,  Metro- 
polis, Lamia,  Trices,  and  Thebs  Pthiotics.  But 
Holstenius**  adds  three  more,  Dicssarea,  Gomphi, 
and  Scarphia,  the  last  of  which  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  confounds  with  Echinus.  The  notitia  in 
Leunclavius  calls  this  province  Hellas  Secunda, 
and  names  eleven  dioceses  in  it,  four  of  which  re- 
tain their  old  names,  by  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
eonjecture,  that  HeUas  Secunda  and  Thessalia  were 
bnt  two  names  for  the  same  province ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  dioceses  agreeing  exactly  in  both  accounts, 
we  may  conclude  there  never  were  above  eleven  dio- 
ceses in  all  this  province. 

g^  ^  The  next  province  to  Thessaly  is 

9^J^!^S^^  Achaia,  which  was  a  very  large  pro- 
vince,  including  not  only  what  the 
ancients  called  Attica  and  Achaia,  but  also  all  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  the  isle  of  Eubcea.  Here  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  twenty-six  dioceses,  four  of 
which  were  in  the  isle  of  EuboBa.  1.  Chalcis,  now 
called  Negroponte.  2.  Oreum.  3.  Porthmus.  4. 
Caristus.  Nine  in  Peloponnesus.  1.  Corinthus, 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province.  2.  Argos. 
3.  Tegea.  4  Megalopolis.  5.  Lacediemon.  6. 
Messena.  7.  Corone.  8.  Petne.  9.  HeUce.  Thir- 
teen in  the  other  part  of  Achaia.     1.  Athens.    2. 
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Megara.  3.  Thespiae.  4  Naupactus.  5.  Secorus. 
6.  Elate^  ^  Opus,  a  Strategis.  9.  Thebs.  10. 
Platea.  11.  Tanagra.  12.  Marathon.  13.  Car- 
sia,  al.  Corissia.  Holstenius  adds  another  Corone, 
or  Coronia,  in  Boeotia,  beside  the  Corone  that  was 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  notiiia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  in 
Leunclavius  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  Book, 
makes  three  provinces  of  this,  calling  them  HeUas 
Prima,  and  Peloponnesus  Prima  and  Secunda,  and 
the  number  of  dioceses  is  pretty  near  the  same,  by 
which  we  may  guess  no  great  alteration  was  made  in 
them  for  several  ages.  The  largeness  of  these  dioceses 
may  easily  be  concluded  from  the  greatness  of  many 
of  the  cities  and  their  large  territories,  which  the 
reader  may  find  already  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Mau- 
rice, in  his  discourse  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  p.  380, 
concerning  Thebes,  Athens,  Lacedsmon,  Megal- 
opolis, and  other  cities  of  this  province  in  particular. 

The  next  region  is  Epirus,  separated 
from  Achaia  by  the  river  Achelous.  or  ^^^'i 
This  was  anciently  one  kingdom,  but 
the  Romans  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  Epirus 
Vetus  and  Epirus  Nova.  In  the  former  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  ten  dioceses.  1.  Nicopolis, 
the  metropolis.  2.  Anchiasmus.  3.  Phcenicia.  4. 
Dodone.  5.  Adrianopolis.  6.  Buthrotum.  7.  Eu- 
ria.  a  Photica.  9.  Isle  of  Cephalenia.  10.  Isle 
of  Corcyra.  In  the  new  Epirus,  only  eight  1. 
Dyrrachium,  or  Doracium,  the  metropolis.  2, 
Scampes.  3.  Apollonia.  4.  Anion.  5.  Amantia. 
6.  Lychnidus.  7.  BuUidum,  or  Bulis.  a  Prina, 
or  Prisna.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Listra,  or 
Helistra,  but  with  some  doubting,  whether  it  do  not 
rather  belong  to  Lycaonia.  These  were  very  large 
dioceses,  above  forty  or  fifty  miles  long;  notwith- 
standing which,  two  of  them  were  sometimes  united 
together:  for  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
as  Holstenius  has  observed,  one  Felix  is  called^ 
bishop  of  Bulis  and  Apollonia  together.  In  the 
Greek  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  old  Epirus  goes  by  the 
name  of  ^toUa,  and  has  the  same  number  of  ten 
dioceses  only,  though  not  the  same  names.  The 
other  Epirus  has  sixteen,  but  then  the  province  of 
Prsvalitana  is  joined  to  it,  and  most  of  its  dioceses 
taken  in  to  make  up  the  number.  Whence  I  con- 
clude, that  the  dioceses  in  these  provinces  have  been 
of  great  extent  in  all  ages ;  the  isle  of  Corcyra  it- 
self being  reckoned  by  some  geographers  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  by  Pliny'*  no  less  than  ninety- 
seven. 

In  the  isle  of  Crete,  which  was  the  g^  „ 
last  of  the  Macedonian  provinces,  «*^*^^<^^ 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  names  eleven  dioceses.  1. 
Gortyna,  the  metropolis.  2.  Gnossus.  3.  Hiera- 
petra.  4  Lappa.  5.  Subrita.  6.  Eleuthera.  7. 
Cherronesus.    a  Cydonia.    9.  Cysamus.     10.  Ci- 
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tium.  11.  Cantanum.  The  no^£A!a  of  Leo  Sapiens 
in  Leunclavius  makes  them  twelve,  b^^t  I^erapetra 
is  there  by  mistake  of  some  transcriber  divided  into 
two,  which  being  corrected  reduces  them  to  the 
same  number.  Whence  I  conclude,  this  was  pretty 
near  the  standing  number  for  several  ages.  Now, 
Crete  is  reckoned  by  Ferrarius  and  others  out  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  two  hundred  and  seventy  or 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifty  broad.  Which 
makes  these  twelve  dioceses  equal  to  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonian  provinces,  all  which  appear  visibly 
to  be  dioceses  of  great  extent,  without  descending 
any  further  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
them. 

The  other  civil  diocese  of  lUyricum 
Of  the  flv*  pro-  Orientale  went  by  the  common  name 

vincM  in   ths  dio- 

SJtSIuJ!?*'  ^  °^  Dacia,  consisting  of  five  provinces, 
Prsevalitana,  Moesia  Superior,  Dacia 
Mediterranea,  Dacia  Ripensis,  and  Dardania.  Prse- 
valitana lies  on  the  north  of  Epirus  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  being  part  of  that  country  which  is  now  called 
Albania.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  names  but  two 
dioceses  in  it,  Scodra,  the  old  metropolis  of  the 
province,  and  Achrida,  which  was  anciently  called 
Prsvalis,  but  afterwards  Justinian  honoured  it  with 
his  own  name,  Justiniana  Prima,  and  advanced  it 
to  patriarchal  dignity,  assigning  it  all  the  five  pro- 
vinces" of  the  Dacian  diocese,  and  the  two  Panno- 
nias  in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum  Occidentale,  for  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  Besides  these  two  bishop- 
rics, Holstenius  has  found  out  two  more  in  this  pro- 
vince, Rhizinium  and  Lissus,  now  called  Alessio,  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea ;  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  also  by 
mistake  places  Scodra  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia, 
making  Justiniana  Prima  a  metropolitan  see,  with- 
out any  suffragans  under  it 

8Mt  IS.  ^  ^®  north  of  Prsevalitana  to  the 

oriiMiasapMkr.  Danube  lay  McBsia  Superior,  between 
Pannonia  on  the  west  and  Dacia  on  the  east 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  confounds  the  episcopal 
dioceses  of  this  province  and  the  Dacias  together, 
making  Sardica  the  metropolis  of  them  all,  and 
calling  them  firom  that  by  the  conmion  name  of 
Provincia  Sardicensis ;  and,  beside  Sardica,  he  finds 
but  three  more  dioceses  in  the  three  provinces,  Re- 
messiana,  Aquse,  and  Castrum  Martis.  But  Hol- 
stenius is  a  little  more  accurate,  and  treats  distinctly 
of  them.  He  assigns  to  Moesia  Superior,  Castrum 
Martis,  and  another  called  Margus,  seated  on  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Margus  and  the  Danube. 

g^  ,^  To  Dacia  Mediterranea  he  assigns 

j^SL^^^dSS  Sardica,  the  metropolis,  and  Roma- 
Bipenaa.  fieLUA  aud  Naissus,  which  he  and  Pagi 

make  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
In  the  other  Dacia,  called  Ripensis,  from  its  run- 
ning along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  between  Mcesia 


Prima  and  Secunda,  he  places  Aque,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  St  EQlary'i 
Fragments,  and  Iscus,  or  IscopoUs,  another  dly, 
whose  bishop  subscribed  out  of  the  same  province 
in  the  foresaid  council.  In  his  Annotations  also 
upon  Ortelius,^  he  observes  two  other  episcopsl 
cities  in  this  province,  one  called  Martis  by  Hiero- 
cles,  or  Stramartis  by  Procopius,  and  another  called 
Budine,  now  Bodine,  in  Bulgaria,  upon  the  Danube: 
but  perhaps  these  are  both  modem  sees,  for  he  citei 
no  other  authority  but  that  of  the  noHtias  fcr  then, 
and  Stramartis  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Castxi 
Martis. 

On  the  south  of  Dacia,  between  it  ^_  _ 
and  Macedonia,  was  the  province  of  or 
Dardania,  divided  from  Macedonia  by 
Mount  Scardus,  and  from  Thracia  by  part  of  Mount 
Hoemus.  It  is  now  part  of  Servia,  and  was  an- 
ciently a  part  of  Mcesia,  as  Dacia  also  was,  till  the 
Daci,  passing  over  the  Danube,  got  themselves  plant- 
ed in  the  middle  of  Moesia,  which,  from  that  time, 
was  called  Dacia  Nova,  as  the  other  beyond  the 
Danube  was  called  Dacia  Antiqua,  and  Gotbia.  In 
this  province  of  Dardania,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Panio 
finds  four  dioceses.  1.  Scupi,  the  metropolis.  1 
Ulpianum,  otherwise  called  Justiniana  Seeunda.  3. 
Diocletiana,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Sardica,  was  reckoned  a  city  of  Macedonia.  4.  Net- 
syna,  or  Nessus.  Holstenius  adds  another,  called 
Pautalia,  which  Hierocles,  in  his  naUtia,  leckons 
among  the  cities  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  St^ 
phanus  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Thrada, 
as  lying  in  the  confines  of  those  provinces.  Besides 
these  five  provinces  of  the  Dacian  diocese,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Danube,  there  was  another  on  die 
north  side  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
called  Dacia  Antiqua,  and  Gothia,  from  the  time 
that  the  Goths  seated  themselves  in  it  Epiphanios 
speaks  of  one  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gothila  beyond 
Scythia,  taking  Scythia  for  the  Roman  Scythia  <m 
this  side  the  Danube,  whereof  Tomi  was  the  mc- 
tropolis.  Whence  Holstenius  rightly  concludes,  tkat 
Gothia  was  that  region  which  is  now  caUed  Tran- 
sylvania, or  Wallachia.  But  what  episcopal  sees  they 
had,  or  whether  they  had  in  all  this  region  any  more 
than  one  bishop,  as  the  Scythians,  and  Saracens, 
and  some  other  such  barbarous  nations,  is  uncer- 
tain. Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  thinks  Zarmisege- 
thusa  was  the  seat  of  their  bishop,  because  Ptolemy 
makes  it  the  royal  seat  and  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom. And  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  with 
Gothia,  mentioned  in  the  notttia  of  Leo  Sapiens, 
among  the  autocephalif  or  such  bishops  as  had  do 
suffragans  under  them.  But  these  being  matters 
involved  in  obscurity,  I  leave  them  to  further  in- 
quiry. 


»»  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  3. 
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Sect.  IT. 
or  Saria. 


g^^  ^^  Out  of  lUyricum  Orientale  we  pass 

rfSUS'thtdioSi  next  into  the  civU  diocese  of  lUyri- 
ten£2?*ofD^  cum  Occidentale,  which  was  under  the 
***  government  of  the  pr€rfectu»^€tiorio 

>f  Italy.    In  this  diocese  were  six  provinces,  Dal- 
Doatia,  Savia,  Pannonia  Superior,  Pannonia  In- 
ferior,   Noricum    Mediterraneum,    and    Noricum 
Ripense.     In  Dahnatia  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  four  episcopal  dioceses.      1.  Salona,  the 
metropolis.    2.  Jadera,  now  caUed  Zara.    3.  £pi- 
daums,  now  Ragusa.    4.  Scodra,  or  Scutari.    But 
Scodra  is  wrong  placed  in  Dalmatia,  for,  as  has  heen 
noted  before,  it  was  rather  the  metropolis  of  Pree- 
Talitana.    But  Holstenius  adds  two  more  in  the 
room  of  it,  Doclea  and  Senia,  now  called  Segna,  a 
city  upon  the  Libumian  shore. 

The  next  province  to  this  was  Sa- 
via, which  seems  to  be  so  named  from 
the  river  Savus  running  through  the  middle  of  it. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Pannonia  Sava,  being  part 
of  Pannonia  on  the  Savia,  and  sometimes  Pannonia 
Sirmiensis  and  Cibaliensis,  from  the  cities  Sirmium 
and  Cibalis,  which  lay  in  this  part  of  it  But  here 
we  consider  it  as  a  distinct  province  from  Pannonia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Dravus, 
and  is  what  we  now  call  Slavonia,  and  part  of  Bos- 
nia and  Servia.  In  this  province  were  six  episco- 
pal dioceses.  1.  Sirmium,  the  metropolis,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube.  2.  Sin- 
gidunum.  3.  Mursa,  now  called  Essek.  4.  Cibalis. 
5.  Noviodunum.    6.  Siscia. 

Between  the  river  Dravus  and  the 
Of  p»nno««"8up».  Dauubc  lay  the  two  Pannonias,  Su- 

riox  and  lofnior. 

perior  and  Inferior,  which  are  now 
the  southern  part  of  Hungary.  In  the  former  of 
these  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  out  of  Lazius  speaks 
of  four  dioceses :  Vindobona  or  Vienna,  Sabaria, 
Scarabantia,  and  Celia.  To  which  Holstenius  adds 
Petavia,  now  called  Petow,  which  the  other  con- 
founds with  Patavia,  or  Batavia  Castra,  in  Noricimi, 
now  called  Passaw  in  Bavaria.  Victorinus  Mart)nr 
was  bishop  of  this  city,  though  Baronius  and  many 
others  commonly  style  him  Pictaviensem,  as  if  he 
had  been  bishop  of  Poictiers  in  France ;  whereas 
he  was  bishop  of  this  city  in  Pannonia  Prima,  called 
Petavia,  or  Petow,  as  is  observed  by  Spondanus, 
and  Pagi,  and  Du  Pin,  in  their  critical  remarks 
upon  the  Life  of  that  ancient  writer.  In  the  lower 
Pannonia  there  were  but  three  dioceses,  Curta,  Car- 
pis,  and  Stridonium,  the  birth-place  of  St  Jerom. 
More  westward  from  Pannonia  was 


Sect  19. 

'  Norkun 

ditcmAeam  wid  Ri- 


of  Norfcum  M»-  ^j^g  provincc  of  Noricum,  confined  on 


the  north  with  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  with  Venetia  and  Rhsetia,  two 
Italic  provinces.  This  the  Romans  divided  into 
two,  Noricum  Mediterraneum  and  Ripense,  in  both 


which  Lazius  mentions  but  four  dioceses,  Laurea- 
cum,  now  called  Lork,  Juvavia  or  Saltsburg,  Ovila- 
bis,  and  Solva.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake 
adds  a  fifth,  Petavio,  Petow ;  but  that,  as  was  said 
before,  belongs  to  another  province.  And  the  rest 
were  not  erected  till  the  sixth  century,  when  that 
part  of  Germany  was  first  converted,  which  is  now 
Camiola  and  Carinthia,  with  part  of  Bavaria, 
Stiria,  Tirol,  and  Austria.  By  which  it  is  easy  to 
judge  of  what  vast  extent  those  dioceses  anciently 
were,  as  they  are  now  at  this  day  j  two  of  them,  as 
I  observed,  being  as  large  as  ten  or  twenty  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Palestine 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been  already  consider- 
ed ;  and  the  observation  will  be  more  fully  verified 
by  taking  a  particular  view  of  Italy,  whose  episco- 
pal dioceses  come  now  in  order  in  the  next  place  to 
be  considered. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIOCESES  OF  ITALY. 

Italy,  in  the  sense  we  are  now  to  g^^^ 
speak  of  it,  as  it  was  taken  for  the  th?'d&«?*Jf'tu 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  proffedus  *»">«*  of  b«im. 
urbis  et  vicarius  BaUa  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
was  of  somewhat  larger  extent  than  now  it  is :  for 
not  only  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica 
were  taken  into  the  account,  but  also  Rheetia  Se- 
cunda,  which  is  that  part  of  Germany  that  hes  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Danube.  In  this  extent  it  was 
divided  into  two  large  civil  dioceses,  containing 
seventeen  province^  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  has 
been  showed  before;*  and  in  these  provinces  there 
were  about  three  hundred  episcopal  dioceses,  the 
names  of  which  are  still  remaining,  but  the  places 
themselves  many  of  them  demolished  or  sunk  into 
villages,  and  other  new  bishoprics  set  up  in  their 
room.  I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  the  num- 
ber or  extent  of  the  modem  dioceses,  but  only  those 
that  were  ancient,  and  erected  within  the  first  six 
hundred  years ;  of  which  I  am  to  make  the  same 
observation  in  general,  as  I  have  done  upon  those 
of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  that  here  were  some 
of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest  dioceses, 
for  extent  of  ground,  of  any  in  the  world,  and  yet 
the  same  species  of  episcopacy  retained  in  all  with- 
out any  variety  or  distinction.  The  dioceses  of  the 
suburbicary  provinces  that  lay  next  to  Rome  were 
generally  small,  in  comparison  of  those  that  lay 
further  to  the  north  and  west  in  the  Italic  provinces. 
For  about  Rome  the  country  was  extremely  popu- 


1  See  chap.  1.  sect.  5.  of  this  Book. 
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lou8,  and  cities  much  thicker  spread,  which  occa- 
sioned so  many  more  episcopal  sees  to  be  erected  in 
those  provinces  above  the  other.  This  will  plainly 
appear  by  taking  a  view  of  each  particular  province, 
and  comparing  the  dioceses  one  with  another :  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  exact  ac- 
count, because  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  by 
learned  men  in  all  ages,  especially  Cluver  and  Hoi- 
stenius,  Ferrarius  and  Baudrand,  in  the  last  age,  to 
describe  minutely  and  exactly  the  several  places  of 
this  country,  and  their  distance  from  Rome  and  one 
another.  To  begin  with  Rome  itself:  this  was  a 
very  large  diocese  in  one  respect,  and  very  small  in 
another.  In  respect  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  were  therein,  it  might  be  called 
one  of  the  greatest  dioceses  in  the  world.  For 
PUny '  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
universe,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  but 
thirteen  miles  about  But  Lipsius,'  in  his  book  de 
Magnitudine  Romana,  and  Mr.  Mede,*  and  some 
others  think,  that  is  meant  only  of  the  city  within 
the  walls ;  for  otherwise  it  was  but  forty-two  miles 
in  compass  when  St  John  wrote  his  Revelation,  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  And  afterward  it  received 
considerable  additions ;  for  in  the  days  of  Aurelian, 
the  historian*  speaks  of  it  as  no  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  circumference.  And  before  this  time  the  Chris- 
tians made  a  considerable  figure  in  it :  for  Cornelius, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  speaks 
of  forty-six  presbjrters,' beside  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
and  other  inferior  clergy,  belonging  to  the  church 
in  his  time.  And  within  half  an  age  more  we  find 
an  account  of  above  forty  churches  in  it  For  so 
many  Optatus'  says  there  were,  when  Victor  6ar- 
biensis,  the  Donatist  bishop,  was  sent  from  Africa 
to  be  the  anti-bishop  there :  though  there  were  forty 
churches  and  more  in  the  city,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
tain one  of  them,  to  make  his  handful  of  sectaries 
look  like  a  Christian  congregation.  This,  as  Baro- 
nius  and  Valesius  have  rightly  observed,  was  spoken 
by  Optatus  not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  time 
when  Victor  Garbiensis  came  to  Rome,  which  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Whence  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  if  there 
were  above  forty  churches  in  Rome  before  the  last 
persecution,  there  would  be  abundance  more  in  the 
following  ages,  when  the  whole  city  was  become 
Christian.  But  as  by  the  vast  increase  of  this  city 
the  diocese  was  very  large  within,  so  for  the  same 
reason  it  became  very  small  without     For  that 


which  was  at  first  the  territory  of  Rome,  seems 
afterward  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  city 
itself  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  it  Insomndi 
that  some  have  thought,  that  in  the  time  of  Innocent 
I.  the  diocese  of  Rome  had  no  country  parishes  be- 
longing to  it,  but  that  they  were  all  within  the  dty ; 
because  in  his  epistle  to  Decentins,  bishop  of  Engn- 
bium,'  he  seems  to  make  this  difference  between 
other  dioceses  and  that  of  Rome,  that  in  the  Roman 
diocese  the  custom  was  to  send  the  sacrament  from 
the  mother-church  to  the  presbyters  oflSdating  in 
other  churches,  because  all  their  churches  lay  witfain 
the  dty ;  but  this  was  not  proper  to  be  done  in  other 
places,  which  had  country  parishes,*  becanae  the 
sacraments  were  not  to  be  earned  to  places  at  too 
great  a  distance.  But  however  this  was,  (for  learned 
men  are  not  exactly  agreed  upon  it,  and  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  mistake,)  this  is  certain,  that  the  diocese 
of  Rome  could  not  extend  very  hi  any  way  into  die 
country  region ;  because  it  was  bounded  on  all  sides 
with  neighbouring  cities,  which  lay  close  round  it 
On  the  north  it  had  Fidense,  a  bishop's  see  in  those 
times,  though,  as  Cluver^  and  Ferrarius ^'  show  out 
of  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  it  lay  but  forty  stadis, 
or  five  miles,  distant  from  it  On  the  east  it  ww 
bounded  with  the  diocese  of  Grabii,  which  some  by 
mistake  place  seventy  miles  from  Rome,  but  Hoi- 
stenius^  and  Cluver,  who  are  more  accurate,  tdl 
us,  it  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  Rome  and 
Praeneste,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  each. 
In  the  same  coast  lay  Tusculum,  but  twelve  miles 
from  Rome.  A  Uttle  inclining  to  the  south  lay  the 
diocese  of  Subaugusta,  close  by  Rome.  Here  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  buried,  whence  it 
was  called  Subaugusta  Helena.  Holstenius"  sayi, 
the  remains  of  it  are  still  visible  at  the  place  called 
Turris  Pignatara.  It  was  so  near  Rome,  that  the 
writers  which  speak  of  Helena's  interment,  com- 
monly say  she  was  buried  at  Rome  in  the  church 
of  St  Marcelline  in  Via  Lavicana ;  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  St  Marcelline's  church  in  Snbangusts, 
which  lay  in  the  way  betwixt  Rome  and  Land, 
whence  the  way  was  called  Via  Lavicana.  If  we 
look  to  the  south  of  Rome  down  the  river  Tiber  to- 
ward the  sea,  there  we  find  three  dioceses  in  three 
cities,  none  of  them  above  three  miles  from  escfa 
other,  nor  above  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  Theie 
were  Ostia,  Portus  Augusti,  and  Sylva  Candida. 
The  first  and  second  of  which  lay  within  two  miks 
of  each  other,  Ostia  on  the  east  side,  and  Portus  on 


«  Plin.  L  3.  c.  5. 

*  Liptiusde  Magnitud.  Roman,  i.  3.  c.  2.  p.  111. 

*  Mede,  Gommentat.  Apocalypt  p.  488. 

*  Vopisc.  Vit.  Aurel  p.  645. 

*  Corael  Ep.  ad  Fab.    Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

*  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  49.  Non  eaim  grex  aut  populus  appel- 
landi  fuerant  pauci,  qui  inter  quadragiata  et  quod  excurrit 
basilicat,  locum  ubi  colligerent  non  habebant 

'  Innocent  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  5.    De  fermento  autem 


quod  die  Dominico  per  titulot  mittimua  superflue  noa  c 
lere  voluisti,  cum  oomet  ecclesia  nostra  intra  civitatea 
sunt  constitute,  &c. 

*  ibid.    Quod  per  parochias  fieri  debere  non  puto,  qui* 
non  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta. 

u>  Cluver.  lUL  lib.  2.  p.  654. 

"  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Fidena. 

w  Holiten.  Annot,  in  OrteL  p.  85.    CIuvct.  Ital.  p.  965. 

**  Holsten.  Annot.  Geogr.  in  Car.  a  Sancto  Patiio,  p.  11. 
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the  west  side  of  the  river  Tiber ;  and  Sylva  Candida 
a  little  more- west  from  Portus.  The  site  and  dis- 
tance of  Ostia  and  Portus  torn  Rome  we  have  ex- 
actly delivered  both  frt)m  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphers. In  Antonine's  Itinerary  it  is  called 
eighteen ;  but  Holstenius  **  observes  that  the  ancient 
miles  were  shorter  than  the  modem,  and  therefore 
both  he,  and  Ferrarius,  and  others,  reckon  these 
places  precisely  but  sixteen  miles  frt)m  Rome. 
Now  these  being  sea-ports,  had  probably  the  chief 
extent  of  their  dioceses  toward  Rome,  which  takes 
off  from  the  largeness  of  the  former.  On  the  west 
it  was  bounded  with  the  diocese  of  Lorium,  which 
lay  in  Tuscia  in  the  Via  AureUa  betwixt  Rome  and 
Tunes,  which  Holstenius  says,"  was  but  twelve 
miles  frt)m  Rome,  and  ten  frt)m  Turres.  And  many 
other  dioceses  lay  in  the  same  circle  about  Rome, 
not  at  much  fru-ther  distance.  For  Nepe  in  Tuscia 
was  but  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  and  Sutrium  but 
four  from  Nepe.  Nomentum,  among  the  Sabines 
in  Valeria,  was  but  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  and 
Tibur  in  the  same  tract  about  sixteen.  Lavici  in 
Campania,  or  Latium,  was  but  fifteen,  and  Tres  Ta- 
beme,  according  to  some  accounts,  but  twenty-one, 
and  Velitr»  so  near  that,  that  Gregory  the  Great 
united  them  together.  But  we  shall  see  more  of 
this  in  specifying  the  dioceses  of  each  particular 
province,  and  assigning  the  bounds  of  such  as  were 
most  remarkable  for  their  neamess  one  to  another. 
I  shall  begin  with  those  provinces 
oTTMciaaikium-  which  are  properly  called  Roman,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the 
Italic  dioceses;  and  in  each  of  these  assign  both 
the  names  and  number  of  the  ancient  episcopal  dio- 
ceses, that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  this  matter, 
may  exercise  his  geographical  knowledge  in  a  more 
particular  search  into  the  state  of  them.  The  first 
of  these  in  order  is  Tuscia  and  Umbria,  which  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  account  always  joins  toge- 
ther as  one  province,  though  they  had  distinct 
bounds  upon  other  occasions.  Tuscia  was  the 
same  that  was  anciently  called  Etruria,  bounded 
with  the  Tiber  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Macra  on 
the  west,  the  Apennine  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
Tuscan  Sea  on  the  south ;  and  includes  now  St 
Peter's  patrimony  in  the  eastem  part,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Florence,  or  Tuscany,  in  the  west  In 
this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  thirty- 
five  ancient  dioceses.  1.  Portus  Augusti,  now  call- 
ed Porto.  2.  Sylva  Candida,  now  Sancta  Ruffina. 
3.  Nepe,  vulgo  Nepi.  4.  Aqua  Viva,  al.  Carpena- 
tum  Urbs.    5.  Phalaris,  now  Citta  Castellana.    6. 


Ferentium,  Ferento.  7.  Polymartium,  Bomarso. 
8.  Hortanum,  HortL  9.  Blera,  now  Bieda.  10. 
Sutrium.  11.  Tarquina.  12.  Salpis.  But  Hol- 
stenius thinks  this  is  mistaken  for  Sspinum,  in  the 
province  of  Samnium.  13.  Tuscania,  Tuscanello. 
14  Balneum  Regis,  Bagnarea.  15.  Perusia,  now 
Perugia.  16.  Urbs  Vetus,  Orvieto.  17.  Clusium, 
Chiusa.  18.  Cortona.  19.  Arctium,  Arezzo.  20. 
Volsinium,  Bolsena.  21.  Centumcellee,  now  Civita 
Vecchia.  22.  Gravisca,  now  Montalto.  23.  Cor- 
netum.  24.  Forum  Claudii,  now  Oriolo.  25.  Pisa. 
26.  Lucca.  27.  Luna.  2a  Sena.  29.  Florentia. 
30.  Fesul»,  now  Fiessoli.  31.  Suana.  32.  Man- 
turanum.  33.  Rusella,  Rosella.  34  Populonia, 
Porto  Baratto.  35.  Volaterrae.  To  which  Hol- 
stenius adds  Volscs,  or  Civitas  Bulcentina,  Cas- 
trum  Valentini,  and  Lorimn.  Now  some  of  these, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  were  very  near  neigh- 
bours to  Rome,  and  they  were  yet  nearer  to  one 
another.  Nepi  was  but  four  miles  from  Sutrium, 
as  Ferrarius  computes,'*  and  so  they  were  after- 
ward united  together,  as  the  same  authdr  informs 
us.  Portus  Augusti  was  bounded  on  one  side  with 
Ostia,  which  was  but  two  miles  from  it,  as  Ferra- 
rius^' and  Cluver  inform  us ;  and  on  the  other  side 
with  Sylva  Candida,  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
places  about  the  same  distance  from  it  Faleria,  or 
Phalaris,  is  reckoned  by  Cluver"  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  Nepe,  and  four  miles  from  Hortanum 
by  Ferrarius,"  who  says,  Hortanum  lay  upon  the 
Tiber,  opposite  to  the  Ocriculi  in  Umbria,  and  not 
above  four  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  Holstenius " 
shows  out  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  that  Aqua 
Yiva  was  but  twelve  miles  from  Ocriculi,  and  Phar 
leria  lay  between  them.  Polymartium  was  but 
five  miles  west  from  Hortanum,  as  Ferrarius  com- 
putes,** and  Ferentium  about  the  same  distance 
from  Pol3rmartium ;  which  two  last  were  united  in- 
to one,  before  the  council  of  Rome  under  Martin, 
anno  649,  as  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  collects  from 
the  subscriptions  of  that  counciL  Blera  was  but 
nine  miles  from  Forum  Claudii,  as  Holstenius* 
shows  from  the  old  Itineraries ;  and  Forum  Claudii 
not  above  five  from  Sutrium,  according  to  Cluver's 
reckoning.  Lorium  was  but  twelve  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  way  .to  Civita  Vecchia,  as  has  been 
showed  before.  Tarquina  is  reckoned  by  Ferra- 
rius °  about  five  miles  from  Cometum,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Gravisca,  by  C  Inverts  Ta- 
bles. Which  is  the  more  probable,  because  Hol- 
stenius observes,**  that  these  three  dioceses  were  at 
last  united  into  one.  Centumcelhe,  or  Civita  Vecchia, 


i«  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  79.    Others  reckon 
but  tweWe  modem  miles.    So  Lipsius  out  of  Appian. 
^  Holsten.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  43. 
1*  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Nepe  et  Sutrium. 
^  Ibid,  voce  Ostia  et  Portus. 
»  Cluver.  ItaL  Ub.  2.  p.  537. 


'•  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Hortanum. 

*  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  80. 

•*  Ferrar,  voce  Polymartium. 

"  Holsten.  in  Cluver.  p.  47. 

"  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Tarquinia. 

**  Holsten.  Annot  in  Carol,  a  Sancto  Paulo,  p.  8L 
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lay  upon  the  sea,  twelve  miles  from  Gravisca,  as 
appears  from  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  in  Hol- 
stenius."  Tuscania  and  Volsinium,  and  Urbs  Ve- 
tus,  now  called  Orvieto,  and  Balneum  Regis,  had 
much  about  the  same  distances  from  one  another. 
And  all  these  lay  within  that  little  compass  of  land, 
which  is  now  called  St  Peter's  patrimony,  hemmed 
in  on  the  east  and  north  with  the  river  Tiber,  on 
the  west  with  the  river  Marta,  and  on  the  south 
with  the  Tuscan  Sea.  A  country  that  is  not  much 
above  fifty  miles  square,  as  Cluver  rightly  describes 
it  For  from  Rome  to  CentumceUfle,  or  Civita  Vec- 
ohia,  which  lies  but  ten  miles  from  the  river  Marta, 
which  now  divides  St  Peter's  patrimony  from  Cas- 
tro Ducato,  Cluver  and  Holstenius,*  out  of  Anto- 
nine's  Itinerary,  in  the  direct  course  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  reckon  but  forty-seven  miles,  which  do  not 
exceed  forty  miles  according  to  the  present  estima^ 
tion.  So  that  there  being  in  this  compass  twenty 
bishoprics,  including  Rome  in  the  number,  if  we 
will  suppose  all  the  dioceses  to  be  equal,  each  dio- 
cese will  be  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  which 
confirms  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
distance  of  the  several  cities  from  each  other.  And 
hence  it  appears,  that  as  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  dioceses  have  been  multiplied  above 
what  they  were  in  former  ages,  so  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  pope^s  dominions,  they  have  as  strangely 
decreased.  For  now  there  are  not  near  half  the 
number,  there  being  sometimes  two,  or  three,  or  four 
united  into  one.  For  Ferrarius  informs  us,  that 
Viterbo  was  raised,  anno  1074,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
three  old  ones,  Ferentum,  Tuscania,  and  Polymar- 
tium.  So  Citta  Castellana  arose  from  the  decay  of 
Faleria  and  Hortanum.  Sutrium  was  united  to 
Nepe;  Tarquina  and  Gravisca  to  Cornetum;  not 
to  mention  any  more  of  this  kind,  which  concern 
not  the  present  inquiry.  As  to  those  dioceses  which 
lay  in  the  western  part  of  Tuscia,  now  called  the 
dukedom  of  Tuscany,  they  were  much  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  former,  for  excepting  Fesulae, 
which  lay  but  three  miles **  from  Florence,  all  the 
other  dioceses  were  of  greater  extent  Of  which  I 
need  only  give  this  evidence,  that  this  part  of  Tus- 
cia is  reckoned"  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  near  a  hundred  in  breadth,  excluding  the  pope's 
dominions.  Which  being  divided  among  fifteen  or 
sixteen  dioceses,  will  afford  a  large  territory  to  every 
one :  so  that  it  is  needless  to  look  further  for  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them. 

But  if  we  return  back  again  into  Umbria,  nearer 


Rome,  there  we  shall  find  dioceses  of  the  same  size, 
and  as  thick  as  in  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  Far 
it  was  but  a  little  tract  of  ground,  bounded  with  the 
rivers  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  the  Apennine  hills,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  old  Umbria,  which  reached  be- 
yond the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  the 
present  Umbria,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckoni 
eighteen  bishoprics,  i.  Ocriculum.  2.  Namia. 
3.  Tuder,  now  Todi.  4.  Mevania,  now  Bevagna. 
5.  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  now  Citta  di  CasteUo.  6. 
Interamnia,  now  Temi.  7-  Ameria,  Amelia.  & 
Trebia,  Trebi.  9.  Spoletum,  Spoleto.  10.  Fulgi- 
num,  Fulgino.  11.  Camerinumu  12.  Hiapellum. 
13.  Assisium.  14.  Forum  Novum,  now  Yescono. 
15.  Forum  Flaminii,  now  For-flammo.  16.  Vetto- 
nium,  Bittona.  17.  Nuceria,  Nocera.  18.  Eugu- 
bium,  Gnbbio.  To  which  Holsteniua  adds  Tadir 
num"  and  Martula.  Now  five  of  these,  Fulgintun, 
Hispellum,  Assisium,  Forum  Flaminii,  and  Meva- 
nia,  lay  so  close  together,  that  none  of  them  ww 
above  ten  miles'  distance  from  any  of  the  other. 
Fulginum  had  on  the  north  towards  Nuceria,  Fo- 
rum Flaminii  to  bound  it,  which  Ferrarius  •  says, 
was  but  three  miles  removed  from  it  HispelluB 
was  but  the  same  distance  in  the  way  to  Assisiom. 
Trebia  on  the  east  was  but  six  miles  from  Fulgi- 
num, and  nine  from  Spoletum,  as  Ferrarius  also 
informs  us,"'  who  says  also  it  was  but  fifteen  miles 
from  Fulginum  to  Spoletum ;  so  that  Trebia  must 
lie  exactly  in  the  way  betwixt  them.  On  the  south, 
Fulginum  was  bounded  again  with  Mevania,  which 
was  but  six  miles  from  it."  On  the  west  lay  As- 
sisium, famous  in  modem  stories  for  the  birth  of  St 
Francis,  the  father  of  the  Franciscans ;  and  this, 
Ferrarius  says,  was  but  ten  miles"  from  Fulginum, 
and  about  twelve  from  Perusia  in  Tuscia.  If  we 
look  a  httle  more  northward,  from  Forum  Flaminii 
to  Nuceria  is  computed  nine  miles  ••  by  Ferrarius. 
From  Nuceria  to  Tadinum  (the  remains  of  which, 
Holstenius"  says,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  near  Gualdo,  on  the  top  of  the  Apennine)  is 
computed  no  more  than  eight  miles  by  Holstenius" 
and  Baudrand.  And  from  Tadinum  to  Eugubium 
must  be  about  thirteen.  But  here  the  dioceses  be- 
gan to  enlarge  toward  the  western  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  was  observed  before  of  Tuscia.  For  west- 
ward of  Eugubium,  there  was  no  city  betwixt  it  and 
Tifemum  Tiberinum,  which  was  twenty  miles  from 
it  Nor  -had  Tifemum  Tiberinum  any  nearer  neigh- 
bours than  Aretium,  which  is  reckoned  eighteen, 
and  Callium  twenty-two,  and  Perusia  twenty-four 


»  Holstcn.  in  Cluver.  p.  80. 

•"  Ibid.  p.  7a  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  2.  p.  406, 
reckons  it  280  stadia,  or  35  miles. 

»  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  452. 

•  Fcrrar.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Tuscia. 

**  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  9,  et  in  Cluver. 
P.  98. 


■•  Fenrar.  Lexic.  voce  Forum  Flaminii. 

*>  Ibid,  voce  Trebia,  et  Ful^num,  et  HispeUum 

*^  Ibid,  voce  Mevauia. 

"  Baudrand.  voce  Fulginum  et  Perusia. 

**  Ferrar.  voce  Nuceria. 

*^  Holsten.  Annot.  in  C^rol.  a  8.  Paulo,  p.  9. 

**  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ital.   Cluver.  p.  86. 
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miles  from  it,  as  Baudrand  and  Ferrarius''  have 
computed.  But  then  if  we  look  towards  Rome 
again,  and  descend  from  the  Apennine  to  the  south- 
em  parts  of  this  province  toward  the  rivers  Nar  and 
Tiber,  we  there  first  meet  with  Martula  on  the  river 
Kar,  which  Holstenius"  assures  us  was  but  six 
miles  to  the  east  of  Spoleto.  Down  the  same  river 
lay  Interamnia,  about  the  same  distance  from  Mar- 
tula. And  below  that  was  Namia,  which  Cluver,* 
from  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  reckons  to  be  nine 
miles  from  Interamnia;  but  Holstenius,  who  was  at 
the  pains  to  measure  it,  says*  it  was  but  five  miles 
and  two-thirds  from  the  gate  of  the  one  city  to  the 
gate  of  the  other.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Namia 
lay  Ameria,  which  Ferrarius^'  says  was  not  quite 
six  miles  from  it.  And  to  the  south  of  N^mia, 
more  down  the  river  Nar  toward  Rome,  there  was 
Ocriculum,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  in  Clu- 
ver**  makes  to  be  twelve  miles  from  Namia;  but 
Ferrarius,  by  the  modem  account,  reckons  but  eight, 
and  four  from  Hortanum  in  Umbria,  as  has  been 
noted  before  in  speaking  of  Hortanimi.  In  the 
middle  of  this  province,  upon  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Tinia  and  Asius,  between  Mevania  and  Pe- 
rusia,  lay  Vettonium,  which  Ferrarius^  accounts 
six  miles  from  Mevania,  and  eight  from  Perusia  in 
Tuscia.  So  that  all  the  dioceses  of  this  pro>ince, 
except  two  or  three,  were  very  small,  and  one  with 
another  not  to  be  reckoned  above  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  length,  since  there  was  scarce  so  much  distance 
from  one  city  to  another.  And  upon  this  account, 
as  the  cities  decayed,  several  of  these  dioceses  were 
united  together  in  after  ages.  For  Tadinum  is  joined 
to  Nuceria,  as  Holstenius**  informs  us.  Hispellum 
and  Forum  Flaminii  are  swallowed  up  in  Fulgino. 
So  Mevania,  and  Trebia,  and  Martula  are  sunk  and 
united  to  other  dioceses,  and  in  all  this  province, 
that  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  new  see  erected. 

Out  of  Umbria  our  next  step  toward 
octheprovii»c«of  thc  cast  is  into  the  province  of  Va- 
leria, so  called,  Holstenius  thinks, 
from  the  Via  Valeria,  which  ran  directly  through  it. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  Apennine,  on 
the  west  with  the  river  Nar,  which  divided  it  from 
Umbria,  on  the  south  with  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio, 
which  divided  it  from  Latium,  or  that  which  is  now 
called  Campagna  di  Roma.  On  the  east  it  border- 
ed upon  Samnium,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  river  Atemus  to  the  head  of 


"  Fcrrar.  Lexic.  voce  Tifernum. 

"  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  98. 

»  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  526. 

*•  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  95,  Sunt  a  Namiensi 
porta  ad  portam  Interamnii  cannoe  Romans  3760,  quae  sunt 
5  mil.  pass.  f. 

«>  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Ameria. 

«  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  526. 

**  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Vettonium. 

«•  HoUten.  in  luL  Cluver.  p.  86. 


Anio.  It  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Sabines 
andMarsi,  and  part  of  Old  Latium,  and  is  now  call- 
ed Sabina  in  that  part  which  mns  toward  Rome, 
the  rest  being  now  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto 
and  Abrusso.  In  this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  eleven  dioceses.  L  Fidense,  now 
called  Castel  Jubileo.  2.  Nomentum,  now  Lamen- 
tana.  3.  Tibur,  Tivoli.  4.  Nursia,  Norza,  5, 
Marsi,  al.  Manruvium,  and  Valeria.  6.  Preeneste, 
now  Palestrina.  7*  Furconium,  Forconio.  8.  Ami- 
temum,  now  S.  Vittorino.  9.  Reate,  Rieti.  10. 
Cures,  Curese.  11.  Lista.  But  Holstenius  •■  ob- 
serves, that  the  last  of  these  is  mistaken  for  Lissum, 
or  Alessio,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  Prsvalitanaon  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  and  Preeneste  be- 
longs to  Latium :  instead  of  which  he  substitutes 
two  others,  Pitinum  and  Forum  Novum,  or  Sabi- 
num,  now  Vescovio,  once  a  chief  city  among  the 
Sabines.  Now,  of  these,  Fidenee  was  but  five  miles 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  has  been  noted  before. 
Nomentum  was  about  eight  from  Fidenoe,  and 
twelve  from  Rome,  as  Baudrand^  shows  out  of 
Sanson  and  Brietius;  though  others  place  it  be* 
yond  Tibur  ten  miles,  and  twenty-six  from  Rome. 
Tibur  itself  was  but  sixteen  miles*'  from  Rome,  and 
twelve  from  Preeneste.  But  it  was  a  pretty  large 
diocese  for  all  that  For  Holstenius*  observes, 
that  Sublaqueum  was  a  dependant  on  it,  till  it  be- 
came a  monastery  exempt  from  all  episcopal  juris- 
diction ;  and  Ferrarius*  says,  that  abbey  had  four- 
teen villages  belonging  to  it.  Prseneste  was  thirteen 
miles  from  Gabii,  and  fourteen  from  Anagnia,  and 
not  so  much  from  Nomentum.  Cures,  now  called 
St.  Anthimo,  was  only  ten  miles  from  Reate,  accord- 
ing to  Ferrarius,"*  and  probably  something  nearer 
to  Nomentum,  because  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo" 
observes  out  of  an  epistle  of  Gregory"  the  Great, 
that  it  was  united  in  his  time  to  Nomentum.  Some 
confound  Cures  with  Sabinum,  or  Forum  Novum  • 
but  Holstenius  "  shows,  thjit  Sabinum  was  a  distinct 
city,  and  stood  in  the  place  which  is  now  called 
Vescovio,  where  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  church 
are  still  remaining:  which  Baudrand  says"  was 
but  three  miles  from  Reate,  and  eleven  from  Inter- 
amnia ;  but  the  site  of  this  place  may  be  passed 
over  as  a  little  uncertain.  The  mins  of  Amitemum 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cluver  says,"  near  where  Aquila 
now  stands.  Ferrarius"  thinks  it  was  only  five 
miles  from  it.    Pitinum  was  but  two  miles  frt)m 


"  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  16. 

^  Baudr.  voce  Nomentum. 

**  Ferrar.  voce  Tibur. 

«  Holsten.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  147. 

*•  Ferrar.  voce  Sublaqueum.  ■•  Ibid,  voce  Cures. 

"  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  Geogr.  Sacra,  p.  58. 

«  Greg.  lib.  2.  Ep.  20. 

"  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  9. 

"  Baudr.  voce  Cures.  »  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  686. 

••  Ferrar.  voce  Amitemum. 
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Aquila,  and  consequently,  as  Holstenius  observes/' 
must  be  near  Amitemum.  Furconium  was  another 
tee  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  eight  miles  from 
Aquila,  as  Ferrarius"  acquaints  us.  So  that  these 
three  dioceses  lay  in  a  small  compass,  and  are  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  new  diocese  of  Aquila,  which 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  them  all  united  together. 
The  largest  of  these  dioceses  in  this  tract,  were 
Reate,  Nursia,  and  Marruvium  or  Marsi  For  from 
Reate  to  Nursia,  Baudrand"  calls  it  thirteen  miles, 
Ferrarius,  twenty :  to  Aquila  twenty-five  miles,  and 
as  much  to  Namia.  But  Interamnia  and  Furco- 
nium were  something  nearer  to  Reate.  Marruvium 
or  Marsi,  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  was  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Furconium  and  Sulmo,  which 
cities  lay  the  nearest  to  it  But  the  exact  distance 
is  not  so  certain,  because  it  is  not  agreed  on  which 
ride  the  lake  Fucinus  Marruvium  was. 

Out  of  Valeria  and  Umbria  cross 
Of  pk»num  Sob-  thc  Apenninc  we  come  into  the  pro- 
vince  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Picenum  Annonarium, 
which  belonged  to  the  Italic  diocese.  This  lay  be- 
twixt the  Apennine  on  the  south  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on  the  north,  and  was  divided  from  Picenum 
Annonarium  by  the  river  ^sis  on  the  west,  and 
from  Samnium  by  the  river  Atemus,  now  called 
Pescara,  on  the  east ;  and  it  is  now  the  provinces 
of  Marca  di  Ancona  and  Abrusso  Ultra.  In  this 
province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fourteen 
dioceses.  1.  Pinna,  now  Penna.  2.  Jnteramnia, 
now  Teramo.  3.  Asculum,  AscoH.  4.  Firmum, 
Fermo.  5.  Tolendnum,  Tolentino.  6.  Septempeda, 
now  S.  Severino.  7.  Matelica,  8.  Cingulum,  Cin- 
gulo.  9.  Auximum,  Osmo.  10.  Potentia.  11.  Nu- 
mana,  now  Humana.  12.  Ancona.  13.  Hadria,  Adri. 
14.  Atemum,  now  Pescara.  To  which  Holstenius* 
adds  five  more;  Truentum,  Aufinia,  Faleronia, 
Urbs  Salvia,  now  called  Urbisaglia,  and  Pausola,  or 
Pausuloe,  as  Ferrarius  calls  it,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Monte  del  Olmo.  The  most  eastern 
city  of  this  province  was  Atemum,  on  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Atemlis  or  Pescara,  which  (as  Ferrarius" 
and  Baudrand  compute)  was  but  eight  miles  from 
Teate,  and  eleven  from  Ortona,  two  cities  in  the 
province  of  Samnium,  and  not  above  eleven  from 
Adria,  and  twelve  from  Pinna.  Pinna  was  the  same 
distance  from  Teate  and  Adria.  Interamnia  is 
reckoned  by  Ferrarius  twenty  miles  from  Asculum; 
Lut  Baudrand  says  only  thirteen.  In  the  western 
parts  of  the  province,  Matelica  is  computed  but  nine 
miles  from  Septempeda;  and  Septempeda  six  from  To- 
lentinum,and  ten  from  Camerinum,and  twelve  from 
Cingulum;  Cingulum  is  reckoned  but  eight  from 


^sium  in  Picenum  Annonarium,  and  twelve  from 
Auximum ;  Auximum  twelve  from  ^sium,  and  the 
same  from  Ancona:  Ancona  twelve  from  Numans; 
Numana  twelve  from  Potentia ;  the  remains  of  which 
last,  Holstenius  says,"  are  still  to  be  seen,  not  £ir 
from  Portus  Ricanaticus  and  Laureto.  Urbs  Sal- 
via, according  to  Ferrarius's  account,  was  but  ten 
miles  from  Tolentinum,  and  by  Baudrand's  but  six. 
Firmum,  Truentum,  and  Asculum  lay  at  a  greater 
distance ;  for  Ferrarius  reckons  them  near  twenty 
miles  from  each  other :  but  then  he  says,  that  Pao- 
sulee  was  in  Comitatu  Firmano,  and  therefore  not  &r 
from  Firmum ;  and  if  Faleronia  and  Aufinia  (whoK 
rituation  is  uncertain)  lay  in  those  parts  also,  they 
might  bring  the  dioceses  of  Asculum  and  Truentum 
to  the  same  pitch  with  the  rest  of  the  province. 
So  that  few  dioceses  in  this  province  could  be  mucfa 
above  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  the  largest  not  abore 
twenty,  as  appears  from  Ferrarius  and  other  geogn- 
phers*  computation. 

From  the  Adriatic  Sea  we  must 
again  cross  the  Apennine  to  take  a 
view  of  Latium  and  Campania,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Italy,  along  the  Tuscan  Sea  east* 
ward  to  the  river  Silarus  from  the  Tiber  and  the 
gates  of  Rome.  This  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
account  is  reckoned  but  one  province;  but  since 
Latium  is  commonly  distinguished  from  Campanit, 
I  will  speak  first  of  the  dioceses  that  were  in  thai, 
as  being  the  nearest  neighbours  to  Rome.  Thii 
country  was  anciently  bounded  with  the  rivers  Tiber, 
Anio,  and  Liris,  which  last  divided  it  from  Campa- 
nia properly  so  called.  It  now  contains  Campagna 
di  Roma,  and  part  of  Lavoro  in  the  realm  of  Na- 
ples. It  had  anciently  twenty-three  dioceses,  as 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius  have  com- 
puted. 1.  Subaugusta.  2.  Ostia.  3.  GabiL  4 
Albanum.  5.  Alba.  6.  Antiiun.  7*  Tres  Tabe^ 
nae.  8.  Velitrse.  9.  Tusculum.  10.  Lavid.  II. 
Preeneste.  12.  Signia.  13.  Anagnia.  14.  Feren- 
tinum.  15.  Aletrium.  16.  Verulse.  17.  Tana- 
cina.  18.  Fundi.  19.  Formiee.  20.  Aquinim. 
21.  Cassinum.  22.  Atina.  23.  Sora.  Of  thob 
as  has  been  observed  before,  Subaugusta  lay  doae 
by  Rome ; .  Ostia  sixteen  miles  from  Rome  and  tto 
from  Porto ;  Gabii  thirteen  from  Rome  and  as  many 
from  Prsneste.  Tusculum,  which  some  mistab 
for  Tusculanum,  where  Cicero  wrote  his  Tascoiaa 
Questions,  was  a  city  now  called  Frescati,  add  Fe^ 
rarius  says  but  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  Signia» 
now  called  Segni,  lay  between  Tusculum  and  Aoa^ 
nia,  six  miles  from  each,  nine  from  Preeneste,  and 
thirty  from  Rome,  as  Baudrand  informs*  us  froe 
Holstenius.    The  same  author  says,**  FerentinnB 


*'  HoUten.  Annot  in  Carol,  a  8.  Paulo,  p.  16.    PitiDum 
noa  longe  fuit  ab  Amiterao,  duobus  mil  pass,  ab  Aquila. 
••  Ferrar.  voce  FurcoDium. 
*  Ferrar.  et  Baudrand.  yocQ  Nurtia,  et  Reate. 


**  Holsten.  Aonot.  Geogr.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  14. 
•'  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Gengr.  voce  Ateraum. 
"  Holsten.  ibid.  "  Lexic*  Geogr.  voce  SifaiiL 

•*  Ibid,  voce  Ferentinum. 
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was  but  five  miles  from  Anagnia  and  four  from  Ale- 
trium;  and  Ferrarius**  places  Verulae  between  Anag- 
nia and  Sora,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  each.    Lavici 
is  reckoned  by  Holstenius'^but  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  yet  the  diocese  of  Subaugusta  came  be- 
tween them :  for  it  was  in  the  Via  Lavicana,  the 
direct  way  that  leads  from  Rome  to  Lavici.    Alba- 
num  and  Alba  are  by  some  authors  confounded  to- 
gether, but  Holstenius*'  reckons  them  distinct  cities, 
and  Ferrarius  8a3r8*  the  one  was  fourteen,  and  the 
other  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.    But  perhaps  the 
one  might  only  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other, 
for  they  were  not  above  two  miles  from  each  other. 
Velitrs  was  but  four  miles  from  Alba,  and  twenty 
from  Rome ;  Antium  on  the  Tuscan  shore  fourteen 
from  Velitrae  and  twenty  from  Ostia,a8  the  same  Fer- 
rarius* informs  us.  Between  Antium  and  Velitree  lay 
Tres  Tabems,  the  place  whither  the  Christians  came 
to  meet  St.  Paul  from  Rotne.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
thinks  it  is  the  same  which  is  now  called  Cistema, 
but  Holstenius  says^  it  was  at  some  distance  from  it 
:  in  the  Via  Appia,  so  near  Velitroe  that  Gregory  the 
■  Great  united  these  two  dioceses  together.  Ferrarius 
says'^  it  was  but  five  miles  from  VeUtree,  and  twenty- 
^  six  (or,  as  Baudrand  computes,  twenty-one)  from 
'  Rome,  five  from  Aricia,  and  twenty-two  from  Appii 
Forum,  the  other  place  whither  the  brethren  came 
to  meet  St.  Paul.     Indeed  neither  Aricia  nor  Appii 
"  Forum  are  mentioned  as  episcopal  sees  by  any  an- 
"  cient  writer:  but  Ferrarius"  seems  to  make  them 
.  both  so ;  for  he  says  Aricia  was  a  famous  city  and 
^  a  Roman  colony,  which,  by  the  common  rule  of  the 
"  church,  had  thereby  a  title  to  an  episcopal  see:  nor 
'is  it  any  objection  against  it  that  it  was  but  sixteen 
^  miles  from  Rome,  and  four  or  five  from  Alba,  Tres 
'Tabemae,  and  Velitrae;  for  we  have  seen  already 
^  that  many  cities  in  this  tract  were  at  no  greater  dis- 
^tance  from  one  another.  Of  Appii  Forum  he  speaks 
^  more  positively,  and  says  it  was  anciently  an  epis- 
copal see,"  though  from  what  authority  he  tells  us 
not :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  beheve  it,  because 
it  was  a  city  at  a  good  distance  from  any  other.  For 
Tarracina  on  the  east  was  near  twelve  miles  from  it, 
^Bnd  Tres  Tabemfie  westward  above  twenty ;  so  that 
^ther  Tres  Tabems  and  Tarracina  must  have  dio- 
^oeses  of  more  than  ordinary  extent  in  these  parts,  or 
ndse  Appii  Forum  must  come  between  them.    But  I 
let  this  pass,  because  in  matters  of  doubtful  nature, 
'^irhere  we  are  destitute  of  ancient  authorities,  nothing 
mcBXi  certainly  be  determined.  I  go  on  therefore  with 
Uiose  that  are  more  certain.     From  Tarracina  to 
Ipundi  the  modem  accounts'*  reckon  but  ten  miles, 


though  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary"  calls  it  thirteen, 
and  Antonine*8  Itinerary  sixteen.  From  Fundi  to 
Formis  the  same  Itineraries  reckon  twelve  and  thir- 
teen, which  Ferrarius,  from  the  modem  geographers, 
esteems  but  ten ;  cautioning  his  reader  here  "  against 
a  great  error  in  Strabo,  who  makes  it  four  hundred 
stadia,  that  is,  fifty  miles,  from  Tarracina  to  Formis, 
when  indeed  it  was  not  half  the  distance.  If  we 
look  a  little  upward  from  the  sea  to  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Latium,  there  we  find  Aquinum  and  Cas- 
sinum  but  five  miles  from  one  another,  and  Atina 
the  same  distance  from  Cassinum,  and  Sora  twelve 
miles  from  Atina,  twelve  from  Ferentinum,  sixteen 
from  Cassinum,  and  sixty  from  Rome.  So  thai  in 
the  compass  of  seventy  old  Italian  miles,  which  are 
not  quite  sixty  of  the  modem,  there  were  betwixt 
twenty  and  thirty  bishoprics,  answerable  to  the 
number  of  cities  in  Latium,  in  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

From  Latium  we  must  pass  into  Campania,  where 
we  first  meet  with  Mintumee,  now  called  Scaffii  del 
Garigliano,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liris,  which  Ferrarius"  computes  nine  miles  from 
Formis,  and  as  many  from  Sinuessa.  A  little  above 
these  lay  Teanum,  now  called  Tiano,  eight  miles 
from  Suessa,  twelve  from  Capua ;  and  Calenum  was 
the  same  distance  from  Capua,  and  but  six  from 
Suessa,  and  six  from  Sinuessa,  as  Ferrarius  "  reckons. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  takes  Calenum  for  Cagli, 
and  others  for  Cales;  but  Holstenius"  shows  it  to 
be  the  same  with  Carinola,  which  is  now  a  bishop's 
seat,  and,  as  Baudrand  computes,  but  four  miles  from 
Suessa,  and  as  many  from  the  Tuscan  shore.  Next 
beyond  these  lay  Vultumum,  now  called  Castel  di 
Bitorno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vultumus,  eight 
miles  from  Sinuessa,  and  nine  from  Lintemum,  and 
ten  from  Capua.  Five  miles  beyond  Lintemum,  on 
the  same  shore,  was  Cums,  and  three  miles  below 
that  Misenum,  from  whence  to  Puteoti  was  but  three 
miles  likewise,  and  from  Puteoli  to  Naples  six,  ac- 
cording to  Ferrarius's  computation.  About  eighteen 
miles  beyond  Naples  was  Stabis,  and  six  from  that 
Surrentum,  on  the  same  shore,  beyond  which  was 
Amalphia  and  Salemum,  the  last  of  which  is  reckon- 
ed by  Ferrarius  but  twenty-four  miles  from  Naples. 
On  the  north  and  east  of  Naples  lay  Nola,  which 
could  not  be  above  twelve  miles  from  it :  for  Hol- 
stenius observes,^  that  Octavianum,  the  village 
where  Octavius  Augustus  died,  under  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, was  in  the  way  between  them,  five  miles  from 
Naples,  and  seven  from  Nola.  Between  Nola  and 
Capua  lay  Acerrse,  six  miles  from  Nola,  and  eight 


•  Lexic.  Geugr.  voce  VerulaB. 
•■  HoUtcn.  Annot.  in  lul.  Cluvcr.  p.  194. 
•*  HoUten.  ibid.  p.  183.  "  Ferrar.  voce  Alba  longa. 

••  Ferrar.  voce  Velilrae,  et  Antium. 
^  Holsten.  Aimot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  9. 
»»  Ferrar.  voce  Tres  Tabem«.  "  Ibid,  voce  Aricia. 
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'■  Ferrar.  voce  Forum  Appii.  '*  ibid,  voce  Fundi. 

'»  Ap.  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Hal.  Cluver.  p.  218. 

'•  Ferrar.  voce  Formiue.  "  Ibid,  voce  Mintum<c. 

*•  Ibid,  voce  Teanum,  et  Calenum. 

^  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  258. 

*>  Holsten.  Annot.  in  OrteL  p.  133. 
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from  Naples,  and  ten  from  Capua :  for  from  Nola  to 
Capua  was  but  twenty  old  Italian  miles,  as  we  learn 
from  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,"  who  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Naples  and  Capua  were  but  sixteen  miles 
asunder,  and  yet  Atella,  now  called  S.  Arpino,  or 
S.  Elpidio,  lay  between  them,  which,  Ferrarius" 
says,  was  eight  miles  from  each.  Calatia  was  but 
the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  Capua;  Venafrum 
but  ten  miles  from  Cassinum ;  AbeUinum  was  the 
largest  diocese  in  all  Campania,  sixteen  miles  from 
Beneventum,  and  as  much  from  Nola,  Salemum,  and 
Frcxjuentum,  in  the  province  of  Samnium,  to  which, 
Baudrand"  says,  it  was  afterward  united.  If  now 
we  put  all  these  Italian  dioceses  hitherto  enumerated 
together,  they  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and 
ten,  whereof  twenty  were  in  that  little  part  of  Tuscia, 
which  is  now  called  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  twenty 
in  Umbria,  eleven  in  Valeria,  nineteen  in  Picenum 
Suburbicarium,  and  forty-three  in  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. And  yet  all  this  country  put  together  was 
not,  in  the  longest  part  of  it,  above  two  hundred 
miles  on  the  Tuscan  shore :  for  from  the  river  Marta, 
on  which  lay  Tarquina  and  Gravisca,  to  Rome  is 
reckoned  fifty  modem  miles ;  from  Rome  to  Naples 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  and  from  Naples  to 
Salemum,  the  utmost  diocese  in  Campania,  but 
twenty-four,  according  to  the  computations  of  Fer- 
rarius.  On  the  Adriatic  shore  it  was  only  the 
length  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium  between  the 
rivers  ^sis  and  Atemus,  which  was  not  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  breadth  of  it  in 
the  widest  part  of  it,  from  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  Ostia  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  was  but  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  miles,  and  in  the  narrower  parts, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atemus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Which  the  curious  may  divide  among  one 
hundred  and  ten  dioceses,  and  then  examine  whe- 
ther they  exceed  the  proportions  which  I  have  be- 
fore assigned  them. 

g^^^  I  will  not  stand  so  nicely  to  exa- 

Of  Samnium.         jj^j^g  ^^  j^gj  ^f  ^Jjg  Itj^liaU  dloCCSCS, 

but  only  recount  the  number  in  each  province,  and 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  largest,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done  upon  the  smallest;  that  the  reader 
may  pursue  this  inquiry  further  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  see  that  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  a  diocese 
anciently  bred  no  division  or  disturbance  in  the 
catholic  church.  The  next  province  then  in  order 
to  be  spoken  of  is  Samnium,  which  lay  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Picenum  Suburbica- 
rium on  the  west,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  the 
river  Atemus,  or  Pescara,  and  Apulia  on  the  east, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Frenta. 
In  this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 


"  Paulin.  ad  Cyther.  Carin.  13.  p.  492. 

"  Ferrar.  voce  Atella.         **  Baudrand.  voce  Abellioum. 


but  ten  dioceses.     I.  Beneventum.     2.  Saepinum. 

3.  Sulmo.  4.  Bovianum,  now  called  Boiana  5. 
Theatea,  now  ChietL  6.  Ortona.  7-  Frequentam, 
Fricenti.  8.  Ahpha.  9.  Samnium.  10.  Corfiniom, 
or  Valva.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Istonium  and 
.£clanum,  but  Baudrand  thinks  ificlanum  was  the 
same  with  Frequentum.  However  it  was,  Holst^ 
nius  observes,^  that  it  had  the  name  of  Decimum 
Quintum,  because  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  Bene- 
ventum. Corfinium  and  Sulmo  were  nearer  to  one 
another,  and  were  afterward  imited  together.  Or- 
tona, Theatea,  Ssepinum,  Bovianum,  and  Istonium, 
were  some  ten,  some  twelve  miles  from  one  another. 
So  that  these  dioceses  were  neither  so  little  as  those 
about  Rome,  nor  so  large  as  those  of  the  western 
provinces  in  the  Italic  diocese. 

Next  to  Samnium  lay  Apulia,  and 
beyond  that  Calabria,  in  the  utmost     or  ApuUiiud 
comer  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
These  two  regions  made  but  one  province  in  tlx 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  account,  and  therefore  I  join 
them  together.    In  Apulia  Carolus  a  Sancto  Pank 
reckons  twelve  dioceses.    1.  Ignatia,  now  called  Ig- 
nazzo.   2.  Barium,  Barri.  3.  Tranum,  TranL  4  Co- 
persanum,Conversano.  5.  Canusium,Canosa.  6.  Si- 
pontum,  Siponto.    7*  Arpi,  now  Sarpi.    8.  Melphis, 
Melfi.    9.  Venusia,  Venosa.    10.  Acherontia,  Aa- 
renza.   II.  Vigiliee,  Biseglee.    12.  Cannae.  To  whidi 
the  diligence  of  Holstenius  has  added  ^ye  moit* 
13.  Bivinum,  Bovino.     14.  Herdona,  Ardona.    15. 
Rubisium,  Ruvo.     16.  Salapia,  Salpe.     I7.  Mem, 
or  ^quana,  since  called  Troja.     In  Calabria  Caro- 
lus a  Sancto  Paulo  found  but  seven  dioceses,  but 
Holstenius  makes  them  ten.     1.  Brundisiom,  Brin- 
disi.    2.  Aletium,  Lecci.    3.  Hydmntum,  Otranta 

4.  Callipolis,  Gallipoli.  5.  Tarentum,  Taranta  & 
Uria,  Oira.  7*  Lypi^  or  Luspie.  8.  Neritms, 
Nardo.  9.  Uxentum,  Ugento.  10.  Alexanmn,  be^ 
fore  called  Leuce,  now  Alessano. 

Next  to  these,  toward  the  lower  sea, 
lay  the  regions  of  Lucania  and  Bmtia,  or 
which  are  reckoned  together  likewise 
as  one  province.  In  Lucania  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  could  find  but  five  bishoprics,  but  Holstemns 
augments  them  to  eight.  1.  Potentia,  Potenza.  2 
Buxentum,  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  takes  to  be 
Pisciota,  but  Holstenius  and  others  Polycastro.  31 
Psestum,  Pesto.  4  Acropolis,  Agropoli.  5.  Blanda. 
which  some  take  for  Belvedere,  but  Holstenius  calb 
it  Porto  di  Sapri.  6.  Grumentum,  Agrimonte.  /. 
Velia.  8.  Cocilianum,  the  bishop  of  which  is  some- 
times styled  also  Marcillianensis,  as  Holstenius  "ob- 
serves, from  Marcillianum,  a  seat  or  suburbs  belong' 
ing  to  the  diocese  of  Cocilianum.  In  Brutia  Carolosft 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  up  sixteen  dioceses.    1.  Rb^ 


■*  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  18. 
•»  Ibid..  Not.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  299. 
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gium,  now  Rezo.  2,  Taurianum,  Seminara.  3.  Vibo 
Valentia,  now  called  Bivona.  Out  of  these  two 
dioceses,  Holstenius^  observes,  that  Roger  earl  of 
Calabria  raised  the  new  diocese  of  Mileto,  anno  1087* 

4.  Tropsa.  5.  Nicotera,  Nicodro.   6.  Temesa,  now 

5.  Marco.  7«  Thurium,  Terra  Nova,  aL  Bulialora. 
8.  CerilluSfCerilla.  9.  Consentia,Cosenza.  10.  Cro- 
tona.  11.  Scyllatium,  Squillaci.  12.  Locri,  Gieraci. 
13.  Muranum,  Morano.  14.  Portus  Orestis,  Porto 
Ravaglioso.  15.  Carina,  united  to  Rhegium  by 
Gregory  the  Great  16.  Bova.  To  these  Holstenius 
adds  two  more,  Patemum  and  Turres ;  the  first  of 
which  sees,  he  says,''  was  translated  to  Umbriatico, 
and  the  other  united  to  Taurianum.  So  that  the 
new  diocese  of  Mileto,  which  was  made  out  of  Tau- 
rianum and  Vibo,  must  be  at  least  three  old  dioceses 
united  into  one.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
though  some  of  the  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Italy 
are  less  than  they  were  anciently,  yet  others  arc 
larger  by  being  united :  and  the  same  observation 
may  be  made  upon  Campania,  where  the  dioceses 
are  now  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy ;  though  some  of  them  are  now  so  small,  as  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  their  cities,  yet  others 
are  larger  than  formerly  fbr  the  reason  mentioned, 
because  they  were  made  up  of  two  or  three  old 
dioceses  put  together,  as  has  been  noted  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

g,^  9  To  these  seven  provinces  which  lay 

SM^  jiLuKa^  i^  I^y>  ^c  n^ust  add  the  islands  of 
Upmn.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  with  the 

lesser  islands  that  lay  about  them,  which  make  up 
the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocese,  or  city 
prefecture.  In  Sicily  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
counts  thirteen  dioceses.  1.  Syracuse.  2.  Tinda- 
rium,  Tindaro.  3.  Leontini,  Lentini.  4.  Lilybse- 
um,  now  called  Marsala.  5.  Tauromenium,  Taor- 
mina.  6.  Messana.  7*  Thermse.  8.  Catana.  9. 
Trocala.  10.  Agrigentum,  Grigenti.  11.  Panor- 
mus,  Palermo.  12.  Alsesa,  now  Caronia.  13.  Ch- 
marina,  Camarana.  To  which  are  added  the  two 
islands  of  Lipara,  and  Melita  or  Malta,  which  had 
each  their  bishop  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  later  notitias  speak  of  seven  more  in  Sicily, 
and  Baudrand  takes  notice  of  others,  which  he  says 
were  old  episcopal  sees,  as  Charinum,  Drepanum, 
Gela  Nova,  Myle,  now  called  Melazzo,  and  Trojan- 
opolis,  or  Troyna ;  but  where  he  found  those  names 
he  does  not  inform  us.  However,  these  must  be 
large  dioceses ;  for  this  was  the  greatest  island  in 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  Baudrand  says,  Cluver 
was  at  the  pains  to  measure  it,  and  his  account  is," 
that  it  is  six  hundred  miles  in  compass.  Which 
being  divided  between  thirteen  or  eighteen  bishop- 
rics, will  easily  prove  them  to  be  large  dioceses, 


••  HoUten.  Annot.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  300. 
•"  Id.  ibid.  p.  294  et  306.     "  Baud.  Lex.  Geog.  voce  SicUia. 
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without  standing  to  examine  the  distances  of  par- 
ticular places.  The  isle  of  Malta,  Ferrarius*  says, 
was  twenty  miles  long,  and  eleven  broad ;  but  Bau- 
drand makes  it  twenty-five  one  way,  and  fifteen 
another :  by  either  of  which  accounts,  it  was  larger 
than  some  four  or  five  Italian  dioceses.  Lipara, 
the  chief  of  the  seven  Vulcanian  or  i£olian  islands^ 
was  not  so  large ;  for  it  was  but  eighteen  miles  in 
compass :  but  here  was  a  city,  and  several  append- 
ant villages,  which,  with  the  lesser  islands,  were 
enough  to  make  a  considerable  diocese,  larger  than 
many  of  those  about  Rome. 

Sardinia  is  sometimes  reckoned  to 
the  African  diocese,  and  sometimes  or  giwdtou  ud 
to  the  Roman.  In  the  notitia  of  the 
African  church  published  by  Sirmondus,  there  are 
said  to  be  five  dioceses,  and  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
speaks  but  of  six.  1.  Caralis.  2.  Sulchi.  3.  Te- 
gula.  4.  Turris  Libisonis,  now  called  Porto  di 
Torre.  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Phausania,  now 
Terra  Nova.  For  Sanafer  he  makes  to  be  a  little 
uncertain.  Baudrand*  says  they  were  once  aug- 
mented to  eighteen,  but  now  they  are  again  reduced 
to  seven.  However,  the  country  appears  to  be  large 
enough  for  eighteen :  for  Ferrarius"  reckons  it  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
broad:  Baudrand  brings  it  into  a  little  narrower 
bounds,  making  it  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  circumference:  which  will 
make  five  or  six  large  dioceses,  and  eighteen  much 
greater  than  those  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome. 

In  Corsica  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  four 
ancient  dioceses;  Holstenius,  five.  1.  Aleria.  2. 
Urcinium,  al.  Adiacium.  3.  Nebium.  4.  Tamita. 
5.  Mariana.  Now  this  island,  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tation of  Baudrand,  was  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  which  will  allow 
forty  miles  to  every  diocese.  So  that  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  largest  dioceses  of  all  the  ten  pro- 
vinces which  belonged  to  the  prefecture  of  Rome. 

We  are  now  to  return  into  Italy  8«rt.n. 
again,  and  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  ^^^^^  f^ 
seven  provinces,  which  made  up  that  "**°*^ 
which  is  properly  called  the  Italic  diocese  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these 
which  lay  nearest  to  Rome,  was  Picenum  Annona^ 
rium,  divided  from  Picenum  Suburbicarium  by  the 
river  Msis,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake 
makes  it  a  province  of  the  Roman  diocese,  but  in 
the  old  notitia  of  the  empire,  it  is  joined  with  Fla- 
minia,  and  both  together  make  but  one  province  of 
the  Italic  diocese.  In  this  Picenum  there  were 
anciently  but  nine  dioceses.     1.  ^sis,  now  called 
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Giesi.  2.  ScnogaUia,  Sinigaglia.  3.  Fanum  For- 
tunee,  now  Fano.  4.  Pisaurum,  Pesaro.  5.  Ari- 
minum,  Rimini.  6.  Urbinum.  J.  Tifemum  Me- 
taurense,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Tifernum  upon  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  was  sixteen 
miles'  distance.  It  is  now  called  St.  Angelo  in  Vado, 
and  is  only  a  part  of  another  diocese  called  Urbanea, 
from  its  founder  Pope  Urban  VIII.  8.  Forum 
Sempronii,  Fossembruno.  9.  Gallium,  Cagli.  In 
Flaminia,  which  lay  westward  of  Picenum,  between 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Padus,  or  Po,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  names  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Ravenna.  2. 
Sarsina.  3.  Ceesena.  4.  Forum  PopiliL  5.  Fi- 
cocls,  now  called  Cervia.  6.  Forum  Livii,  Forli. 
7.  Faventia,  Faenza.  8.  Forum  Comelii,  now 
Imola.  9.  Vicohabentia,  Vicovenza.  10.  Hadria, 
AdrL  11.  Comacula,  Comacchio.  Of  all  which 
dioceses  I  shall  stand  to  make  no  other  observation 
but  this,  that  they  were  larger  than  those  about 
Rome,  and  less  than  many  others  in  the  western 
provinces,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  it 
Ferraria  was  as  yet  no  diocese  of  itself,  but  first 
made  one  by  Pope  Vitalian  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  as  Ferrarius"  informs  us. 

The  second  of  these  seven  pro- 
vinces was  ^mylia,  divided  on  the 
east  from  Flaminia  by  the  river  Idex,  on  the  north 
from  Liguria  by  the  Po,  on  the  west  from  Alpes 
Cottifle  by  the  river  Trebia,  and  on  the  south  from 
Tuscia  by  the  Apennine.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  here  but  six  dioceses.  1.  Bononia,  Bo- 
logna. 2.  Mutina,  Modena.  3.  Brixellum,  Bres- 
sello.  4.  Regium  Lepidi,  Reggio.  5.  Parma.  6. 
Placentia,  Piacenza.  These  were  all  very  large  dio- 
ceses. For  Bononia,  the  most  eastern  in  situation, 
is  reckoned  twenty  miles  from  Mutina,  and  as  much 
from  Forum  Comelii  in  Flaminia,  twenty-eight 
from  Ferraria,  which  was  in  the  next  diocese  north- 
ward, and  on  the  south  it  had  no  nearer  neighbour 
than  Fesulee  beyond  the  Apennine,  within  three 
miles  of  Florence.  Mutina  was  fifteen  miles  from 
Regium  Lepidi,  and  Regium  as  much  from  Parma, 
and  Parma  thirty-five  from  Placentia,  according  to 
Ferrarius's  computation.  Brixellum  on  the  Po 
was  but  eight  miles  from  Parma,  but  on  other  sides 
it  might  have  a  larger  diocese.  For  Ferrarius  says, 
it  was  twenty-four  miles  from  Regium  Lepidi,  and 
thirty  from  Cremona.  So  that  these  six  dioceses 
were  larger  than  twenty  of  those  about  Rome. 

8^  ,  J.  Out  of  ^my  Ua  we  pass  over  the  river 

Of  Aipc*  cottiii.    Trebia  into  one  of  the  Alpine  provinces, 

called  Alpes  Cottiee,  which  was  divided  also  from 

Liguria  by  the  Po,  from  which  it  extended  to  the 

Tuscan  Sea,  including  part  of  Piedmont  and  Mont- 


Ferrar.  voce  Ferraria. 

Holtten.  Anaot.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  4. 

Ferrar.  voce  Bobium. 


ferrat,  and  the  whole  republic  of  Genua,  and  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  on  this  side  the  Po.  In  this 
province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  ten  dioceses. 
1.  Augusta  Taurinorum,  Turin.  2.  Asta,  AstL  3. 
Dertona,  Tortona.  4.  Alba  Pompeia,  Alba.  5. 
Aqus  Statiellse,  Acqui.  6.  Albingaunum,  Albenga. 
7.  Vigintimilium,  Vintimiglia.  8.  Bobium,  Bobio. 
9.  Genua.  10.  Savona.  To  which  Hols tenius**  adds 
Nicaea,  Nizza.  These  were  large  dioceses,  for  Bobi- 
um had  no  nearer  neighbour  than  Placentia,  which 
Ferrarius  reckons  twenty-five  miles  from  it,**  and 
Genua  and  Dertona  thirty-five.  Savona  was  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Genua,  according  to  the  most  accit 
rate  computation  of  Holstenius.**  Ferrarius**  says 
it  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  Genua  and  AUnn 
gaunum,  at  thirty  miles'  distance.  Aquse  Statiella 
was  also  twenty-two  miles  from  Savona,  as  Baa 
drand  computes ;  but  not  so  far  from  Asta  and  AlU 
Pompeia ;  for  Alba  was  but  eight  miles  to  the  nortl 
of  Aquoe,  and  Asta  twelve  more  beyond  that :  bai 
east  and  west  these  dioceses  might  extend  very  wide 
for  Turin,  the  nearest  neighbour  westward,  was 
twenty  miles  from  Asta  and  twenty-eight  frtim  Albs 
and  Dertona  as  much  to  the  east,  according  to  Fer- 
rarius's computation.  Vigintimilium  was  twent; 
miles  from  Nicsea,  and  Albingaunum  forty  fron 
Vigintimilium,  and  Savona  between  twenty  and 
thirty  from  Albingaunum.  The  whole  province  vu 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth,  which  made  those  eleven  diocesa 
equal  to  fifty  of  those  about  Rome  and  Naples. 
Out  of  this  province,  passing  over  g^^  ,^ 
the  Po,  we  come  into  Liguria,  the  pro-  ^  ijv'^ 
vince  whereof  Milan  was  the  metropolis ;  though 
the  reader  must  note,  that  the  last-mentioned  pro^ 
vince  in  the  Roman  historians  is  more  common!f 
called  Liguria,  and  this  Insubria;  but  we  not 
speak  o/  them  as  they  stood  divided  under  the 
Christian  emperors.  This  was  a  lai^  province,  is* 
eluding  all  that  lay  between  the  fountain  of  the 
Addua  and  the  Po,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Atbeas^ 
which  divided  it  from  Venetia.  Yet  here  were  bal 
ten  dioceses  to  be  discovered  by  Carolus  a  Sando 
Paulo,  and  the  inquisitive  diligence  of  Holstoia 
after  him.  1.  Mediolanum,  Milan.  2.  Eporedn. 
Jurea.  3.  Vercellae,  Vercelli.  4.  Novaria.  5.] 
Ticinum,  Pa  via.  6.  Laus  Pompeia,  LodL  J,  Qft-l 
mona.  8.  Brixia,  Brescia.  9.  Bergomum,  Bff* 
gamo.  10.  Comum,  Como.  Of  these  Milao  «« 
reckoned  the  largest  city  in  Italy  next  after  Rent 
Ferrarius  says,  it  is  now  computed  to  have  tliiK 
hundred  thousand  people  in  it ;  but  that  is  mak 
short  of  its  ancient  greatness :  for  Procopios  sajt.* 
In  Justinian's  time,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Gotbir 


••  Hulsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  9. 
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were  three  hundred  thousand  men  put  to  the 
1.  When  St  Ambrose  was  bishop  there,  it 
leveral  Christian  churches,  some  of  which  are 
>d  by  him  in  his  epistles,  as  the  Basilica  For- 
"  without  the  walls,  and  the  Basilica  Major  or 
I  within  the  city,  the  Basilica  Faustee,**  and 
ica  Ambrosiana :  and  when  it  was  all  become 
itian,  we  must  suppose  a  great  many  churches 
under  one  bishop ;  for  it  never  had  two  ex- 
in  the  times  of  the  Arian  persecution.  With- 
tie  walls  it  might  also  have  a  large  diocese : 

0  other  city  among  those  forementioned  was 
n  less  than  twenty  miles  of  it ;  and  there  were 

thirty,  and  some  forty  miles  removed  from 
mother,  only  Novaria  and  VercellaB  were  but 
niles  asimder,  being  nearer  neighbours  than 
)ther  in  this  province.    Cremona  was  eighteen 

from  Placentia,  thirty  from  Brixia,  forty  from 
lum,  and,  if  Ferrarius  compute  right,  no  less 
Mantua ;  and  yet  the  territories  of  Cremona 
Viantua  joined  together,  as  we  may  guess  from 
complaint  of  Virgil,  Mantua  va  mUer€B  ntmium 

1  CrematuBf  that  Mantua  was  a  little  too  near 
emona,  because  when  Augustus  sent  his  colony 
terans  to  settle  at  Cremona,  and  the  territory 
remona  proved  too  little  for  them,  he  ordered 
n  miles  to  be  taken  from  the  territory  of  Man- 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  former, 
nee  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  dioceses  of  this 
nee  were  exceeding  large,  since  the  cities  were 
r  removed  from  one  another. 

In  the  two  next  provinces,  Rhcetia 
rtia  Prim*    Prima  and  Secunda,  the  dioceses  were 

SecuDda. 

yet  larger :  for  in  the  former,  which 
ext  to  Liguria  in  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and 
w  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
3  could  find  but  one  diocese,  which  was  Curia, 
called  Coire ;  and  in  the  other,  but  three.  1. 
ista  Vindelicorum,  Ausburg.  2.  Quintans,  or 
nia  Augusta  Quintanorum,  now  Kyntzen,  in 
ria  on  the  Danube.  3.  Ratispona,  or  Regium, 
IJastra  Regina,  now  Regenspurg,  or  Ratisbone : 
lich  Holstenius' adds,  Augusta  Pretoria,  now 
1  Aosta,  which  is  reckoned  to  Piedmont ;  and 
no,  now  Brixen,  in  the  county  of  Tirol :  for,  as 
served  before,  all  that  part  of  Germany  which 
les  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  was  an- 
ly  called  Hhoetia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
nces  of  Italy,  and  the  dioceses  therein  were  so 
,  that  these  five  or  six  were  equal  for  extent  of 
id,  though  not  for  number  of  people,  to  thirty 
rty  of  those  near  Rome. 

The  last  of  these  seven  Italic  pro- 
'•.rti.»nd     vinces,    was    Venetia    and    Histria, 

which  were  always  joined  together  as 
province.     Venetia  was  divided  from  Rhoetia 


and  Liguria  by  the  river  Athesis,  from  ^mylia  and 
Flaminia  by  the  Po,  and  from  Noricum  Mediterra- 
neum  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  the  river 
Athesis  to  the  rise  of  the  Savus,  where  Istria  was 
joined  to  it,  lying  between  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  on 
the  west,  and  Sinus  Flanaticus  on  the  east,  which 
is  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  north-east  part  of  Italy. 
In  Histria  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  but  five 
dioceses.  1.  Forum  Julii,  now  Friuli.  2,  Terges- 
tum,  Trieste.  3.  Parennium,  Parenzo.  4.  Pola.  5. 
^monia,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  that  is  now 
called  Citta  Nova,  but  Holstenius  says  it  is  Lu- 
biana,  or  Labach,  on  the  Save.  In  Venetia  he  re- 
counts eighteen  dioceses.  1.  Aquileia.  2.  Pata- 
vium,  Padua.  3.  Torcellum.  4.  Aldnum,  Altino. 
5.  Acelum,  Asolo.  6.  Tarvisium,  Treviso.  J.  Ma- 
rianum.  8.  Verona.  9.  Gradus,  Grado.  10.  Nova. 
11.  Caprulla,  Cahorla.  12.  Ceneta,  Ceneda.  la 
Tridentum,  Trent  14.  Feltria,  Feltri.  15.  Bellu- 
num,  Belluno.  16.  Sabiona,  Siben.  17.  Opitergium, 
Oderzo.  18.  Celina,  Celine.  Some  of  these  were 
very  large  dioceses :  Trent  was  above  thirty  miles 
from  Verona ;  and  Sabiona,  and  Forum  Julii,  and 
iE  JUonia,  and  Tergestum  Parentium,  and  Pola  were 
no  less  from  one  another.  The  rest  were  ten  or 
twenty  miles  removed  from  any  other  neighbouring 
city;  only  Altinum  and  Torcellum,  Ferrarius'^ 
says,  were  but  five  miles  apart,  lut  he  questions 
whether  they  were  both  bishops'  sees  at  tJie  same 
time,  and  thinks  rather  that  Torcellum  came  only  in 
the  room  of  Altinum,  when  that  was  destroyed  by 
Attila  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  part  of  these  dioceses  were,  one 
way  or  other,  of  large  extent,  as  most  of  the  north- 
em  dioceses  in  Italy  were  in  comparison  of  those 
which  lay  round  about  Rome.  And  now,  I  think, 
the  observation  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter has  been  fully  verified,  that  in  Italy  there  were 
anciently  some  of  the  smallest  and  some  of  the 
largest  dioceses  in  the  world;  and  yet  the  same 
species  of  episcopacy  preserved  in  them  all:  the 
bishop  of  Eugubium,  as  St  Jerom  words  it,  being 
ejmdem  meriti,  and  ^usdem  saeerMiiy  of  the  same 
merit,  and  equal  as  to  his  priesthood  with  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  A  larger  or  smaller  diocese  made  no  di- 
vision in  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF    THE    DIOCESES    IN    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    AND    THE 
BRITISH   ISLES. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  all  parts  of        skl  i. 

xi-       i-11-    •   .•  i:i  X    T^  Of    the     •nrin.t 

the  Christian  world,  except  France,  boundMnddivtt««. 


**  Ambroi.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcel.  Sororem. 


**  Id.  Ep.  85.  ad  Soror. 


***  Ferrar.  voce  AUinunL 
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Jln22*Ji^SlIefr"  Spain,  and  Britain,  which  made  up 
three  civil  dioceses,  and  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  I 
shall  not  need  to  be  so  nice  and  particular  in  in- 
quifing  into  the  bounds  and  extent  of  episcopal 
dioceses  in  these  countries,  because  their  number 
being  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
the  countries,  it  will  easily  appear  to  any  man,  that 
the  dioceses  were  large,  as  they  continue  to  be  at 
this  day,  though  some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  their  bounds  since  the  original  settlement  of 
them.    France,  as  it  now  stands,  is  but  a  part  of 
old  Gallia,  which  included  also  some  of  the  Belgic, 
Helvetic,  and  Gemian  provinces.    It  was  at  first  di- 
vided by  Augustus  into  four  parts,  Narbonensis, 
Aquitanica,  Lugdunensis,  and  Belgica.  Afterwards, 
about  the  time  of  Adrian,  or  Antoninus,  as  De  Marca 
thinks,  these  four  were  made  fourteen :  Narbonen- 
sis was  divided  into  four,  Narbonensis,  Yiennensis, 
Alpes  Maritimee,  and  Alpes  Graiee,  or  PenninsB; 
Aquitanica  was  made  three,  two  Aquitains  and 
Novempopulania;  Lugdunensis  likewise  three,  Lug- 
dunensis Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Sequa- 
nomm )  and  Belgica  was  turned  into  four,  Belgica 
Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Germania  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda.   Last  of  all,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Gratian,  three  more  provinces  were  made  out  of 
these.     For  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Tiuonia,  was  taken  out  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
and  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  out  of  Lug- 
dunensis Prima,  and  the  new  province  of  Narbo- 
nensis Secunda  out  of  the  province  of  Vienna.   And 
about  this  time,  or  a  little  after,  Yiennensis  Secun- 
da, otherwise  called  Arelatensis,  was  made  a  pro- 
vince also.    Some  think  also  that  Gallia  had  once 
the  name  of  Septem  Provincise,  The  Seven  Pro- 
vinces, because  it  was  divided  into  so  many :  but 
De  Marca'  proves  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error;  for  it 
never  was  divided  into  seven  provinces,  but  some- 
times we  meet  with  the  distinction  of  Gallia  and  the 
five  provinces,  and  Gallia  and  the  seven  provinces ; 
and  in  the  notiHa  of  the  empire,  the  word  seven  pro- 
vinces is  once  put  for  seventeen,  which  occasioned 
the  mistake.     Now  the  five  provinces  were  either 
nothing  but  so  many  parts  of  the  old  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, viz.  Narbonensis  Prima  and  Secunda, 
Yiennensis,  Alpes  Maritimae,  and  Alpes  Graise,  as 
Berterius,  and  De  Marca,  and  Quesnellus  account 
them ;  or  else  the  four  first  of  those  mentioned  with 
the  province  of  N  ovempopulania  or  Aquitania  Prima, 
instead  of  Alpes  Graiae,  which  Mr.  Pagi'  shows  to 
be  the  more  probable  opinion.    So  that  when  the 
council  of  Yalence,  anno  374,  inscribe  their  synodi- 
cal  epistle,  Episcopis  per  Gallias  et  qiiinque  provin- 
ciaSy  these  five  provinces  are  to  be  understood.    As 


inccif 
[•riUmai. 


also  in  Philastrius,'  where  he  speaks  of  the  Priscil- 
Uanists,  the  remains  of  the  Manichees,  sculking  in 
Spain  and  the  five  provinces.  The  like  distinctioa 
occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Maximos  to 
Pope  Siricius,  and  some  of  S3rmmachu8's  epistles, 
which  De  Marca  mentions.  Afterward  we  meet 
with  the  distinction  of  Gallia  and  the  seven  pro- 
vinces, which  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Zosimua 
and  Boniface,  and  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Honorius,  who  ordered  seven  provinces  to 
meet  in  the  convention  of  Aries,  viz.  Narbonensis 
Prima  and  Secunda,  Yiennensis,  Alpes  Maritinup, 
Aquitania  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Novempopu- 
lania. These  are  sometimes  distinguished  firom  Gallia 
by  the  name  of  Septem  Provinciae,  which  occir 
sioned  the  mistake  of  those  who  take  Gallia  in  the 
largest  extent  and  the  seven  provinces  to  be  the 
same ;  whereas  it  appears,  that  there  were  not  only 
seven,  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  provinces  in  it 
The  names  of  the  bishoprics  in  each  province,  be* 
cause  they  occur  not  in  any  modem  tiotiUc^  I  will 
here  subjoin  out  of  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  who 
has  collected  them  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  ancient 
councils. 

The  first  of  these  provinces  was  s^tLv 
that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  next  to  in^^^JS 
Italy,  which  had  seven  dioceses.  1.  ^*p*»**^^ 
Ebrodunum,  Ambrun,  made  the  metropolis  of  this 
province  in  the  fifth  century,  for  before  it  was  not 
so,  when  it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Armentarius, 
bishop  of  this  see,  that  he  was  ordained  without  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,*  which  had  been  a 
frivolous  accusation,  had  he  himself  then  been  me- 
tropolitan of  the  province.  2.  Dinia,  Digne.  3. 
Niceea,  Nice.  4  Cemelene,  Cimies,  which  was 
afterwards  united  to  Nice ;  for  in  the  fifth  council 
of  Orleans,  Magnus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of 
both  churches.  Some  say  it  was  only  six,  others 
thirty  miles  from  Nice.  5.  Sanicium,  Senez.  6. 
Glandata,  Glandeve,  which  Baudrand  says  is  now 
translated  to  Intervallium,  Entrevaux.  J,  Yentio, 
Vence. 

In  the  second  province,  called  Alpes 
Graiee,  or  Penninae,  were  but  three     Aii«Gr»ji^cr 

Pemuiui. 

bishoprics.  1.  Tarantasia,  the  me- 
tropolis, which  see  is  now  translated  to  Monaste- 
rium,  or  Moutiers  en  Tarantaise.  2.  Octodurum, 
Martenach.  3.  Sedunum,  Syon  en  Yalez,  the  bi- 
shop of  which  place  is  now  prince  of  the  city,  as 
Baudrand  informs  us. 

The  next  province  westward  was 
Yiennensis,  divided  into  Prima  and    vi«nn«»to  pnin* 

'  and  SceumU. 

Secunda.     In  the  first  were  six  dio- 
ceses.    I.  Yienna,  the  metropolis.    2.  Geneva.    3. 
Gratianopolis,  Grenoble.    4.  Civitas  Albensium,  aL 


*  Marca  de  Primatu  Lngdun.  n.  66,  &c. 

•  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Barun.  ao.  374.  n.  la 


'  Philastr.  Hier.  62.  Manichae.     Qui  et  in  Hispania  et 
qiilDque  proviiiciis  latere  dicimtur.       *  Cone.  Heient.  c.  2. 
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Vivaria  and  Alba  Augusta,  Viviers.  5.  Mauriana, 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  6.  Valentia,  Valence.  In 
the  second,  called  also  Provincia  Arelatensis,  were 
ten  dioceses.  1.  Arelate,  Aries,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Massilia,  Marseilles.  3.  Avenio,  Avignon.  4.  Ca- 
bellio,  Cavaillon.  5.  Carpentoracte,  Carpentras. 
6.  Tolonium,  al.  Telonium,  Toulon.  7-  Arausio, 
Orange.  8.  Vasio,  Vaison.  9.  Dia,  or  Dea  Vo- 
contiorum.  Die.  10.  Tricastini,  or  Augusta  Tri- 
castinorum,  now  called  St  Paul  de  Trois  Chasteaux, 
which  Baudrand  reckons  three  leagues  from  Avig- 
non, and  four  from  Vaison. 

Out  of  the  province  of  Vienna 
NaitoMMis  prbBft  eastward  was  also  taken  another  pro- 
vince,  called  Narbonensis  Secunda,  or 
Aqaensis,  from  the  metropolis  of  it.  Aquae  Sextiae, 
Aix ;  beside  which  there  were  six  other  dioceses  in 
the  province.  2.  Apta  JuHa,  Apt  3.  Reii,  Riez. 
4.  Forum  Julii,  Frejuz.  5.  Vapincum,  Gap.  6. 
Segestero,  Cisteron.  7-  Antipolis,  Antibe,  since 
translated  to  Gra^sa  in  Provence.  On  the  west  of 
Viennensis  Secunda,  lay  the  province  of  Narbo- 
nensis Prima,  which  had  ten  dioceses.  1.  Narbo. 
2.  Tolosa.  3.  Baetirffi,  Beziers.  4.  Nemausum, 
Nismes.  5.  Luteva,  Lodeue.  6.  Ucetia,  Uzes.  J. 
Carcaso,  Carcassone.  8.  Agatha,  Agde.  9.  Helena, 
Elna.  10.  Magalona,  an  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  see  is  since  translated  to  Mons  Pes- 
sulanns,  or  Montpellier. 

Westward  of  Narbonensis  Prima 
Of  N©Temp»pu.  lay  thc  proviucc  of  Novempopulania, 
along  the  Pyrencean  mountains  to  the 
Aquitanic  ocean,  wherein  were  eleven  dioceses.  1. 
£lusa,  Eause,  the  metropolis,  whence  the  province 
was  styled  Elusana.  The  see  is  since  translated 
and  joined  to  Augusta  Ausciorum,  which  was  a 
second  see,  now  called  Aux.  3.  Lactoratium,  Lec- 
toure.  4.  Convenae,  Cominges.  5.  Consoranni, 
Conserans.  6.  Vasatae,  Basas.  7.  Tarba,  Tarbes. 
8u  Aturum,  aL  Vico- Julia,  Aire.  9.  Lascara,  Les- 
car.     10.  Olero,  Oleron.     1 1.  Aquae,  Acs. 

Northward  of  these  provinces,  from 
Of  Aquiunu  iMmA  thc  Garumua  to  the  Li^ris,  lay  the 
two  provinces  of  Aquitania  Prima  and 
Secunda,  the  latter  of  which,  bordering  upon  the 
Dcean,  had  six  very  large  dioceses.  1.  Burdigala, 
Bourdeaux,  the  metropolis.  2.  Aginnum,  Agen.  3. 
Engolisma,  Angoulesme.  4.  Santones,  al.  Medio- 
Lanum  Santomm:!,  Saintes.  5.  Pictavi,  Poitiers, 
srhere  St  Hilary  was  bishop.  6.  Petrocorium,  Peri- 
grueux.  In  the  other  province,  which  lay  eastward 
Brom  this,  were  nine  as  large  dioceses.  1.  Biturigce, 
Jie  metropolis,  now  called  Bourges.  2.  Arvemi, 
CJlermont.  3.  Rutena,  Rhodes.  4.  Arisita.  5.  Ca- 
^urcum,  Cahors.  6.  Lemovica,  Limoges.  7*  Gaba- 
.unif   ad.  Mimate,  now   Mande.     8.   Vellava,  al. 


Anicium,  now  le  Puy  en  Vellay.  9.  Albiga,  or 
Alba  Helvionun,  Alby,  whence  the  Albigenses,  who 
flourished  in  these  parts,  had  their  denomination. 

North  and  east  of  Aquitain,  lay  g^^ 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  divided  into  five  p^'SciSST** 
provinces,  whereof  the  first  had  five  IS^^^^uSSL 
dioceses.  1.  Lugdunum,  Lyon,  the  "'™' 
metropolis.  2.  Matisco,  Mascon.  3.  Cabillonum, 
Chalons  on  the  Saone.  4.  Lingones,  Langres.  5. 
Augustodunum,  Autun.  The  second,  called  Lug* 
dunensis  Secunda,  had  eight  dioceses.  L  Rotho^ 
magmn,  Rouen  in  Normandy.  2.  Ebroica,  Eureux. 
3.  Lexovium,  Lisieux.  4.  Baioca,  Baieux.  5.  Con* 
stantia,  Coutance.  6.  Abrinca,  Auranches.  7<  Sa- 
gium,  Sies.  8.  Oximum,  Hiesmes,  since  united  to 
Sagium,  from  whence  it  is  four  leagues'  distance. 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  otherwise  called  Turonensis, 
had  seven  dioceses.  1.  Turones,  Tours.  2^  Ande* 
gavum,  Angiers.  3.  Cenomanum,  Le  Mans.  4 
Redones,  Renes.  5.  Namnetes,  Nantes.  6.  Venetist 
Vennes.  7-  Aletium,  Alet,  since  translated  to  Mao* 
lovium,  anno  1140.  Five  others  are  added  by  some 
French  writers,  viz.  Briocum,  Dola,  Trecora,  Ossisma, 
Corisopitum:  but  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  makes 
some  question  about  their  antiquity,  because  in  the 
time  of  Carolus  Calvus  Brittany  had  but  four  bishop- 
rics in  the  whole.  Lugdunensis  Quarta  was  that 
part  of  France  where  Paris  stands,  the  metropolis 
whereof  was  Senones,  Sens.  Next  to  that,  2.  Car* 
nutum,  Chjutres.  3.  Antissiodorum,  Auxerre.  4 
Trecae,  Troyes  in  Champagne.  5.  Aurelia,  Orleans. 
6.  Parisii,  Paris.  7.  Melda,  Meaux.  8.  Nivemum, 
Nevers.  Lugdunensis  Quinta  was  otherwise  called 
Maxima  Sequanorum;  not  from  Maximus  the  tyrant, 
as  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  many  others  think ; 
for  it  was  called  so  long  before,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, as  De  Marca*  shows  from  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion in  Gruter.  The  ancient  metropolis  of  it  was 
Vesontio,  or  Bisuntio,  Besan9on.  2b  Aventicum) 
Avenche,  which  see  was  since  translated  to  Lausan- 
na.  3.  Augusta  Rauracorum,  Augst,  translated  to 
Basil.  4.  Vindonissa,  Winich,  since  translated  to 
Constance.  5.  Bollica,  Belley,  which,  De  Marca 
says,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
which  was  Noiodunum,  Nion,  formerly  called  Co- 
lonia  Equestris. 

The  most  northern  provinces  of 
Gallia  were  Belgica  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda, and  Germania  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda, which  was  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the 
river  Matrona  from  near  Paris  and  Meaux  to  the 
Rhine.  Belgica  Prima  had  but  four  dioceses.  L  Au- 
gusta Trevirorum,  Treves,  or  Triers,  the  metropolis. 
2.  Mediomatricum,  Metz.  3.  Tullum,  Toul.  4  Vero- 
dunum,  Verdun  in  Lorrain.  In  the  other  Belgica 
there  were  ten  dioceses.    1.  Remi,  Rheims.    2.  Au- 


Scet  9. 
OrBdgkaPri 
•ndSeeundi 


*  Marca  de  Primal.  Lugdun.  n.  61. 
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gusta  Suessionum,  Soissons.  3.  Catalaunum,  Cha- 
lons in  Champagne.  4.  Laudunum,Leon.  5.  Augusta 
Veromanduorum,  Vermand  j  which  being  destroyed 
by  the  Huns,  the  see  was  translated  to  Neomagus, 
or  Noviodunum,  now  called  Noyon.  6.  Cameracum, 
Cambray.  7'  Toraacuni,  Toumay.  8.  Sylvanectum, 
Senlis.  9.  Bellovacum,  Beaavais.  10.  Ambianum, 
Amiens.  Some  add  two  more,  Teruana,  Therouenne, 
and  Bononia,  Boulogne.  But  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
thinks  these  were  not  very  ancient;  for  he  finds  no 
mention  of  the  former  before  the  time  of  Pope  Za- 
chary,  anno  7^*  And  the  latter  was  made  out  of 
the  former  a  great  many  centuries  after,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  anno  1350,  when  the  see  of  Taruanna 
was  divided  into  three,  and  translated  to  Bononia 
for  that  part  of  the  diocese  which  is  in  France, 
and  to  Audomaropolis,  or  St.  Omers,  for  that  part 
which  is  in  Artois,  and  to  Ipres  for  the  third  part 
in  Flanders. 

Germanica  Prima  had  but  four  dio- 
oroennaoiea  Prima  ccscs.    1.  MoiHintiacum,  Mavencc,  or 

ami  Secunda. 

Ments.  2.  Argentoratum,  Strasburgh. 
3.  Spira  Nemetum,  Spire.  4,  Wormacia  Vangio- 
num.  Worms.  And  Germanica  Secunda  had  but 
two.  1.  Colonia  Agrippina,  Colen.  2.  Tungri,  or 
Aduatuca  Tungrorum,  Tongres  in  Brabant :  which 
see  was  first  translated  to  Trajectum  ad  Mosam, 
Mastricht,  and  from  thence  to  Leodium,  or  Liege, 
where  it  now  continues,  having  the  temporal  juris- 
diction joined  to  the  spiritual,  and  twenty-four  towns 
or  cities  subject  to  its  command.  Now,  I  suppose 
any  one  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of  these 
countries,  will  easily  conclude,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  dioceses  were  large,  as  they  are  at  this 
day :  the  whole  number  being  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  when  the  bounds  of  France  extended 
much  further  than  they  do  at  present,  including  some 
parts  of  Helvetia,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  which  are 
now  reckoned  distinct  countries  of  themselves. 

g^^j,  Out  of  France,  passing  over  the 

ii<r?fuS'*8^iIh  PyrencBan  mountains,  we  come  into 
profiDCM.  Spain,  which  with  the  province  of 

Tingitana  in  Africa,  and  the  islands  called  Ba- 
leares,  made  up  another  great  civil  diocese  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  prtefectua-pratorio  Galli- 
arum.  The  whole  country  of  Spain  then  was  di- 
vided only  into  five  provinces,  Tarraconensis,  Car- 
thaginensis,  Boetica,  Lusitania,  and  Galleecia,  and 
in  these  provinces  there  were  never  above  seventy- 
four  or  seventy-six  episcopal  dioceses,  when  they 
were  most  numerous,  and  they  are  almost  as  many 
at  this  day. 

j^^  ,^  In  the  large  province  of  Tarraco- 

of  Tuncoociuia.  ^eusis,  wWch  lay  next  to  France, 
there  were  only  sixteen  dioceses.  1.  Tarracona, 
now  Tarragona,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dertosa,  Tor- 
tosa.  3.  Ccesaraugusta,  Saragossa.  4.  Tyrassona, 
al.  Turiasso,  now  Tarazona.     5.  Calagurris,  Cala- 


horra.  6.  Auca,  Oca.  7*  Osca,  Huesca.  8.  Pam- 
pelona.  9.  Ilerda,  Lerida.  10.  Barcino,  Barce- 
lona. 1 1.  Egara,  Tarrassa,  a  place  near  Barcelona, 
about  four  or  six  leagues  from  it,  and  now  united 
to  it.  12.  Ausona,  al.  Ausa,  Vich  de  Ausona.  11 
Gerunda,  Girone.  14.  EmporisB,  Empurias.  15. 
Orgellum,  UrgeL     16.  VeUa,  now  Veleia. 

Next  to  this,  on  the  coast  of  the  g,^  ^ 

Mediterranean,  lay  the  province  call-  ^'  c«th«giDiMi 
ed  Carthaginensis,  from  the  chief  city,  Carthago, 
Carthagena,  which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  o( 
the  province,  though  Toledo  afterward  gained  the 
privilege  of  being  a  new  metropolis,  and  at  last 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  the  whole  province. 
Beside  these  two,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
twenty-two  more  dioceses  in  this  province.  1 .  Com- 
plutum,  now  Alcala  de  Henares.  2.  Oxoma,  Osmai 
3.  Pallentia.  4.  Voleria,  now  Valera  la  Vicja.  b. 
Saguntum,  al.  Segontia,  Siguenza.  6.  Secobia, 
Segovia.  7*  Arcabrica,  Areas.  8.  Orettim,  Oreta 
9.  Valentia,  Valencia.  10.  Dianiuni,  Denia.  11. 
Setabis,  Xativa.  12.  Basti,  Baza.  13.  Mentesa, 
Mentexa.  14.  Salaria.  15.  Acci,  now  Guadix. 
16.  Segobriga,  Segorbe.  17*  Castulo,  Gazlona.  1& 
Bigastrum.  19.  Illicias,  which  some  make  the 
same  as  Alicante,  others  Origuela,  or  Elche.  201 
Ergavica,  a  place  of  more  doubtful  situation,  some 
taking  it  for  Alcaniz  near  Toledo,  others  for  Penoa 
Escritta,  or  Santaver.  21.  EUocrota,  now  Lorca. 
22.  Urci,  aL  Virgi,  now  Orce. 

The  next  province  of  Boetica  had  g,^  ,^ 
but  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Hispalis,  Se-  otBmUa. 
ville.  2.  Italica,  now  Sevilla  la  Vieja.  3.  Ilipa, 
Niebla.  4.  Astygis,  now  Ecija.  5.  Cordaba,  Cor- 
doua.  6.  Egabrum,  Cabra.  7-  Eliberis,  Elvira. 
8.  Malaca,  Malaga.  9.  Asinda,  al.  Assidonia,  now 
Medina  Sidonia.  10.  Tucci,  now  Martos.  11.  Ab- 
dara,  Adra. 

In  the  province  of  Lusitania  there  g,^  ,^ 
were  but  nine  dioceses.  1.  Emerita,  ^  L-iiUDi.. 
Merida,  the  metropolis.  2.  Abula,  Avila.  3.  Sal- 
mantica,  Salamanca,  4.  Ebora,  Evora.  5.  Cauria. 
Coria.  6.  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja,  which  some  l»y 
mistake  confound  with  Pax  Augusta,  now  calkd 
Badajoz,  which  is  but  a  modem  bishopric.  7*  Os- 
sonaba,  Estoy.  8.  Olysippo,  Lisbon.  9.  Egita, 
Eidania. 

Gallecia  was  a  large  province,  and  jj^  ,^ 
yet  never  had  above  thirteen  or  four-  or  c«n«». 
teen  dioceses.  In  the  council  of  Lucus  Augusti, 
or  Lugo,  under  King  Theodimir,  anno  569,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  dioceses  here  were  so 
large,  that  the  bishops  could  scarce  visit  them  in  a 
year.  Upon  which  an  order  was  made,  that  several 
new  bishoprics,  and  one  new  metropolis,  should  be 
erected :  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  bishops 
then  in  council,  who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  new  me- 
tropolis, and  raised  several  other  episcopfd  sees  out 
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of  the  old  ones,  as  is  declared*  in  the  Acts  of  that 
council.     Bracara,  now  called  Braga,  was  the  old 
metropolis,  which  after  the  division  had  no  more 
than  seven  dioceses  subject  to  it     1.  Dumium.    2. 
Portus  Calensis,  now  called  El  Puerto.    3.  Conim- 
brica,  Coymbra.    4.  Viseum,  Viseo.    5.  Lamecum, 
Lamego.     6.  Valenda  ad  Minium,  Valenzia,  al. 
Menno.    7.  Legio,  Leon.    The  other  metropolis, 
Lucus  Augusti,  had  but  five  suffragans.     1.  Iria 
Flavia,  El  Padron.    2.  Auria,  Orense.    3.  Tude, 
Tuy.    4.  Asturica,  Astorga.    5.  Brittonia,  Bretagna. 
Of  these,  Legio  and  Asturica  are  thought  by  many 
learned  men  to  have  been  but  one  diocese  in  the 
time  of  C3rprian,  because  he  joins  them  together  in 
the  same  epistle,'  writing  to  the  church  in  both 
places  :  but  I  think  the  argument  is  hardly  cogent, 
because  he  joins  Emerita  with  them  in  the  same  in- 
scription.   There  is  another  place,  which  some  say 
had  no  diocese  but  a  monastery,  that  is,  Dumium 
near  Braga.    But  this  is  a  great  mistake.     For 
though  there  be  an  instance  or  two  in  ancient  his- 
tory* of  bishops  being  ordained  in  monasteries  with- 
out any  diocese  at  all,  yet  we  no  where  read  that 
their  monastery  was  their  diocese ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  far  otherwise.     For,  as  a  learned 
man  has  showed,*  Dumium  had  another  diocese 
beside  the  monastery :  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Lugo  it  is  said  to  have  familta  regta^  the  king's 
court,  belonging  to  it     For  Martin  Braccarensis, 
commonly  called  the  apostle  of  Gallecia,  having 
converted  Theodimir,  king  of  the  Suevi,  from  the 
Arian  heresy,  was  created  bishop  in  the  monastery 
of  Dumium,  (which  he  had  built,)  not  for  the  service 
of  the  monastery,  but  the  king's  court,  till  he  was 
translated  to  Braccara,  or  Braga,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province.    And  further,  in  the  distribution  of 
dioceses  made  by  King  Wamba,  the  bounds  of  this 
diocese  are  marked,  from  Duma  to  Albia,  and  from 
Rianteca  to  Adasa :  which  though  they  be  such 
obscure  places,  as  geographers  take  no  notice  of,  yet 
they  argue  the  diocese  to  be  larger  than  the  monas- 
tery ;  or  at  least  this  monastery,  like  that  of  Sub- 
laqueum  in  the  diocese  of  Tibur  in  Italy,  had  several 
villages  under  its  jurisdiction.     And  so  it  might 
have  a  sufficient  diocese,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
rest  of  the  province  of  Gallecia,  which  were  so 
vastly  great  as  to  need  the  wisdom  and  consideration 
of  a  council  to  contract  them. 

j5^  „  To    these   Spanish  provinces    we 

vi%J^  v^m!^  ™^t  join  the  Spanish  islands,  Majo- 
***  rica,  Minorica,  and  Ebusus,  which  Ca- 


rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake  places  with  Sar* 
dinia,  as  appendants  of  the  Roman  diocese.  Majo- 
rica,  the  largest  of  the  Baleares,  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  in  circuit,  yet  it  never  had  above  one 
episcopal  diocese,  whose  chief  seat  was  Palma,  now 
called  Mallorca,  which  is  '  the  name  that  the  inha- 
bitants at  present  give  to  the  whole  island,  by  others 
called  Majorca.  Minorica,  Minorque,  is  sixty  miles 
in  compass,  and  anciently  enjoyed  a  bishop  of  its 
own,  whose  see  was  Jamna,  now  called  Citadella, 
the  capital  city  of  the  island.  Ebusus,  now  called 
Yvica,  was  less  than  these,  yet  large  enough  to, 
make  a  distinct  diocese,  being  forty-two  miles  in 
compass,  having  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
several  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  So  that  in 
all  the  Spanish  provinces  the  dioceses  were  gener- 
ally very  large,  and  not  one  among  them  whose 
bounds  did  not  far  exceed  the  Umits  of  a  single 
congregation. 

And  that  this  was  the  true  state  of  g^^  ^ 
the  Spanish  church  in  ancient  times,  sp![Suh!St*dS  Sf. 
appears  from  some  of  her  most  early  ^"hw  n!^uS!!it 
councils.  The  council  of  Eliberis,  **""* 
which  was  held  anno  305,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  has  a  canon,  which  plainly 
supposes  the  dioceses  to  have  country  parishes, 
when  it  says,**  If  any  deacon  who  has  the  care  of  a 
people,  shall  baptize  any  one  without  a  bishop  or 
presbyter,  the  bishop  shall  consummate  him  by  his 
benediction.  The  same  is  more  plainly  intimated 
by  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo,  anno  400, 
which  directs  the  presbyters  of  every  church" 
throughout  each  diocese  to  send  to  the  bishop  be- 
fore Easter  for  chrism,  to  be  used  in  baptism  at 
Easter,  and  other  solemn  times  when  baptism  was 
to  be  administered.  This  supposes  the  Spanish 
dioceses  to  have  country  parishes,  where  presbyters 
and  deacons  resided  without  the  bishop,  and  it  serves 
to  confirm  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
original  state  and  division  of  those  churches. 

Out  of  Spain,  we  come  at  last  to  the 
British  Isles,  part  of  which  only  was     or  ir«uiui  and 
under  the  Roman  government,  and 
called  the  Britannic  diocese ;   for  Ireland  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Scotland  never  came  under  that  de- 
nomination :  yet  in  our  passage  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something  of  them,  as  well  as  England,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  reason  but  to  set  aside  and  cen- 
sure some  fabulous  reports  that  are  made  of  them. 
When  Ireland  was  first  converted,  or  by  whom,  is 
not  very  material  here  to  be  inquired,  since  before 


•  CJoncil.  Lucens.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  874. 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.     Plebibus  contistentibus  ad  Le- 
gionem  ei  Asturicse. 

•  See  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  sect.  3. 

•  Maurice,  Defenc.  of  Dioc.  Episc.  p.  149. 

^  CoDcil.  Eliber.  c.  77.    Si  quis  diaconus  regeas  plebem, 
sine  epiicopo  vel  presbytero  aliquos  baptisaverit,  episcopus 


eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit. 

■'  Cone.  Tolet.  I.  c.  20.  Placuit,  ex  hac  die  ntilltim  alium 
nisi  episcopum  chrisma  conficere,  et  per  dioecesim  des- 
tinare,  ita  ut  de  sinjj^lis  ecclesiis  ad  epi«copum  ante  diem 
Paschae  diaconi  destinentur,  qui  confectum  chrisma  ab 
episcopo  destinatum,  ad  diem  Paschs  ponint  ad  tempui 
deferre. 
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the  time  of  St  Patrick,  anno  433,  there  is  little  men- 
tion of  bishops  or  dioceses  in  this  kingdom,  and 
after  him  the  accounts  of  them  are  so  uncertain 
and  dark,  that  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  does  not  pretend 
to  give  any  other  catalogue  of  them,  but  what  he 
has  from  Camden  and  the  Provinciale  Romanum, 
both  of  which  are  modem  accounts :  for  they  make 
mention  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  which,  as  Dr. 
Cave  and  other  learned  men  have  observed  out  of 
Eadmerus,"  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1097t  when 
King  Murchertacus  and  the  clergy  of  liis  kingdom 
petitioned  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  then  primate  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  to  let  Wa- 
terford be  made  a  bishop's  see ;  to  which  petition  he 
consented,  and  ordained  one  Malchus,  whom  they 
had  elected,  first  bishop  of  the  place.  Nay,  both  these 
catalogues  also  take  notice  of  four  archbishoprics 
in  Ireland,  which  number  of  metropolitans  was  first 
introduced  by  Pope  Eugenius,  anno  1151,  as  Baro- 
nius  has  observed  out  of  Roger  Hoveden ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  noted  by  Matthew  Paris,  Simeon  Du- 
nelmensis,  Gervasius  Chronicon,  and  others  of  our 
English  writers.  Yet  because  we  have  no  cata^ 
logues  of  Irish  dioceses  older  or  more  authentic 
than  these,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  them  in 
this  place.  That  in  Camden  has  the  four  arch- 
bishoprics and  their  sufiragans  in  this  order. 

Archiepiscopo  Armachano  subsunt 

1.  Midensis,  vel  Elnamirand.  2.  Dunensis,  aL 
Dundalethglas.  3.  Colchorensis,  al.  Lugundunen- 
sis.  4.  Connerensis.  5.  Ardachadensis.  6.  Rath- 
botensis.     7*   Rathlucensis.     8.   Daln-Uguirensis. 

9.  Dearrihensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  DublinensL 

1.  Glendelacensis.  2.  Femensis.  3.  Osseriensis, 
aL  De  Canic.    4.  Lechlinensis.    5.  Eildarensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  CassiliensL 

1.  Laoniensis  de  Eendalnam.  2.  Limricensis. 
3.  De  Insula  Gathay.  4.  De  Cellumabrath.  5.  Me- 
licensis,  aL  de  Emeleth.  6.  Rossiensis,  al.  Ros- 
creensis.  7*  Waterfordiensis,  al.  de  Batilfordian. 
8.  Lismorensis.     9.  Clonensis,  al.  de  Cluanania. 

10.  Corcagiensis.  11.  De  Rosalither.  12.  Ardc- 
fertensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  TuamensL 

1.  Duatensis,  al.  Killmacduoc.  2.  De  Mageo. 
3.  Enachdunensis.  4.  De  Cellaiaro.  5.  De  Ros- 
comon.  6.  Clonfertensis.  7.  Achadensis.  8.  La- 
densis,  al.  Killaleth.  9.  De  Conany.  10.  De  Kill- 
munduach.     11.  Elphinensis. 


The  other  catalogue  in  tne  Provinciale  Romanmn, 
published  by  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Geography,  advances  the  number  of  soffii- 
gans  to  fifty-three,  in  the  following  order. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Armachano. 

1.  Connerinensis.  2.  Deconnannas.  3.  Dedam- 
lialiagg.  4.  Dedundaleglas.  5.  Deardarchad.  & 
Dedarrich.  7*  Ingundunum.  8.  Deralhboth.  9. 
Dunensis,  al.  Drumorensis.  10.  Elualnirand,  al* 
Midensis.  11.  Derathlurig.  12.  Renensis,  aL  Reo- 
elensis,  al.  Crocorensis.  13.  Cluanensis,  aL  Cloa* 
nerdensis.  14.  Rochinosensis,  aL  Rathbotenoi 
15.  Artagadonensis,  aL  Ardocadensis,  16.  CoD^ 
rensis.     17.  Heugamensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  DublinensL 

1.  Glendelacensis.  2.  Caldetensis,  aL  Kiscaitn- 
sis.  3.  Glensis,  al.  Gluisonensis.  4.  Ofwincimk 
5.  Darensis.    6.  Gaininch.    7*  Licelinenais. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Cassellensi« 

1.  Decendaluensis,  al.  Laonensis.  2.  DeroetreeB- 
sis,  al.  Wldifordianus.  3.  Deartefertensis.  4.  Lonech. 
5.  Lismorensis.  6.  Firmaberensis,  aL  Fymbanenai. 
7.  De  Insula.  8.  Deduanamensis,  al.  Cluaneniii. 
9.  Laudensis.  10.  Carthax.  11.  Tubricensis.  \% 
Decellininabrach.  13.  Deconeagia,  vel  Corcagen* 
sis.  14.  Artfertelensis.  15.  Denulecb,  aL  Umbfi* 
censis.    16.  Derosailitchir.     17-  Waterfordensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  TuamensL 

1.  Demageonensis.  2.  Achadensis.  3.  Nelfinen- 
sis.  4  Decellaid.  5.  Deconairi.  6.  Eacdonenas. 
7.  Roscomon.  8.  Decelmundaiach.  9.  Cllla^1ifc^ 
tensis.      10.  Deculuanferd.     11.  Duacensis.     1^ 

Bladensis. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  number  ol 
bishops  that  ever  Ireland  had  since  it  was  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  For  as  to  the  pretence  of  some  modon 
writers,  that  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  thia 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  ordained  br 
St.  Patrick,  it  is  solidly  refuted  by  Dr.  Maurice^ 
who  shows  plainly,**  that  the  story  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood of  so  many  bishops  at  once,  but  of  that 
number  in  the  reign  of  four  kings  successiYely,  and 
in  the  compass  of  a  hundred  years :  which  any  one 
that  carefully  reads  Bishop  Usher's  Antiquities," 
whence  the  ground  of  the  story  is  fetched,  will 
easily  discern.  And  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  conoehv 
then,  how  there  might  be  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
or,  as  Nennius  tells  the  story,  three  hundred  isd 
sixty-five  bishops  in  the  compass  of  a  wbok  ees- 
tury,  though  there  were  not  above  fifty  <^  threescore 


w  Eadmer.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  36.  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar. 
vol  2.  p.  37a 


"  Maurice,  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episcop.  p.  156t. 
>«  Usser.  Antiquit.  Eccl.  BriL  p.  490. 
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at  any  one  time  living  together.  Another  error 
committed  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  in  reference 
to  the  bishops  of  this  nation,  which  makes  the 
whole  number  of  them  subject  to  a  single  abbot, 
has  been  already  rectified  in  speaking  of  the  asce- 
tics, where  I  have  showed,"  he  mistakes  Hibernia 
for  the  little  isle  of  Huy  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  a  monastery  was  founded  by  Coiumbanus, 
the  abbots  of  which  by  an  unusual  custom,  as  Bede 
calls  it,  had  some  sort  of  superiority  over  the  pro- 
vince of  the  northern  Picts,  and  the  provincial  bi- 
shops too ;  but  this  has  no  relation  to  Ireland,  nor 
any  other  part  of  Scotland  than  what  has  been  now 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  original  state  of  dioceses  in  Scotland, 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  for  want  of  light  from  an- 
cient history,  could  'give  no  account  of  them,  and 
therefore  he  only  sets  down  the  modern  names. 
Under  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  eight  dioceses : 
1.  Dunkeld.  2.  Brechin.  3.  Aberdeen.  4.  Rosse. 
5.  Moravia,  or  Muray.  6.  Caithness.  ?•  Dumblain. 
8.  The  islands  called  Orchades.  Under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  three :  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitem, 
Lismore,  and  the  Islands,  that  is,  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  whereof  lona  was  one  of  the  chief. 
The  principal  town  of  this  island,  called  Sodora, 
was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Gregory  IV.,  anno  840, 
whence  the  bishop  of  all  those  forty-four  islands, 
together  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  then  was  but 
i  part  of  that  diocese,  had  the  name  of  Episcopus 
Sodorensis.  But  when  the  Isle  of  Man  fell  into  the 
^ands  of  the  English,  the  Western  Islands  withdrew 
their  obedience  from  their  ancient  bishop,  who 
commonly  lived  in  this  island,  and  set  up  another 
i)ishop  of  their  own,  who  for  a  long  time  retained 
the  title  of  Sodorensis,  but  at  last  he  relinquished 
that  title  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  took 
the  name  of  Insulanus,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  which 
he  still  retains.  The  Provinciale  Romanum  makes 
no  mention  either  of  this  diocese  of  these  islands, 
or  that  other  of  the  Orchades ;  but  speaks  of  one 
called  Dearegarchel,  belonging  to  the  pope,  and 
makes  Glasgow  only  a  suffragan  to  St,  Andrews. 
By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not  many  ages  since 
Glasgow  was  made  an  archbishopric,  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  being  then  the  only  metropolitan 
among  them.  But  about  ancient  dioceses  we  must 
not  be  very  solicitous:  for  whatever  fabulous 
writers  affirm,  it  is  certain  from  Bede,  that  no  part 
of  this  nation  possessed  by  the  Picts,  was  converted 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  first,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
[;adius  and  Honorius,  the  southern  Picts  were  con- 
«rerted  by  Ninias,  a  Briton,  who  built  a  church  at 
Candida  Casa,  which  was  the  first  cathedral  in  that 
part  of  Scotland,  and  which  gave  denomination  of 


Whitem  to  the  place,  as  Bede  observes,"  because 
the  church  was  built  of  stone,  which  was  not  a  very 
usual  thing  among  the  Britons  in  those  days.  The 
northern  Picts  were  not  converted  till  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  this.  For  their  apostle 
was  Coiumbanus,  the  famous  monk,  who  came  out 
of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Justin  junior,  anno  565, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  them,  as  Bede  informs  us  in 
the  same  place.  So  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
search  after  episcopal  dioceses  before  we  have  any 
certainty  that  Christianity  was  planted  among  them. 
In  the  following  ages  we  have  no  particular  account 
of  any  other  diocese,  save  this  of  Candida  Casa,  in 
Bede,  or  any  other  authentic  writer.  For  though 
they  speak  of  bishops  both  among  the  southern  and 
the  northern  Picts,  yet  they  take  no  notice  of  the 
names  of  their  sees.  Whence  some  have  concluded, 
that  the  Scottish  bishops  had  no  proper  sees,  but 
were  ordained  at  large  for  the  whole  country ;  and 
others,  that  there  was  but  one  bishop  for  all  the 
region.  The  first  of  which  opinions  is  incredible, 
because  it  is  against  the  known  rule  of  the  catholic 
church,  which  forbade  any  bishop  to  be  ordained  at 
large :  and  the  other  is  expressly  refuted  by  Bede," 
who  speaks  of  several  bishops  in  the  province  of 
the  northern  Picts ;  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Ninias,  in  Bishop  Usher's  Antiquities,  who  says," 
that  Ninias,  having  converted  the  southern  Picts, 
ordained  them  presbyters,  and  consecrated  them 
bishops,  and  divided  the  whole  region  into  certain 
parochuB,  or  dioceses,  and  so  returned  to  his  own 
church  again,  meaning  Candida  Casa,  before  men- 
tioned. Whence  it  is  evident,  there  were  bishops 
both  among  the  northern  and  southern  Picts,  though 
the  names  of  their  dioceses  be  not  mentioned.  As 
for  the  diocese  of  Candida  Casa,  Bishop  Usher  truly 
observes,  that  it  was  not  properly  in  any  part  of  the 
Picts'  dominions,  but  in  that  part  or  province  of  the 
Romish  Britain,  which  was  called  Valentia,  and 
afterwards  Bemicia,  by  Bede,  when  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons.  Bishop  Usher'*  thinks  it 
was  also  sometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria 
or  Cumberland ;  and  that  the  diocese  of  Casa  Can- 
dida was  sometimes  of  equal  extent  with  that  king- 
dom, reaching  from  Glasgow  on  the  river  Clota  or 
Cluyd  to  Stanemore-cross  in  the  borders  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  Kentigem  the  see 
was  removed  to  Glasgow.  But  when  the  Irish 
Scots  had  seized  this  country,  and  given  it  the  name 
of  Galloway,  this  and  the  neighbouring  regions  were 
all  subjected  to  the  bishop  of  Sodora,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  till  Malcolm  III., 
king  of  Scots,  made  Candida  Casa  a  bishop's  see 
again,  and  assigned  it  the  country  of  Galloway  for 
its  diocese,  which  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day.     I 


"  See  Book  VII.  chap.  3.  sect.  14 

'•  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  4.  "  Ibid. 

"  Vit.  Nioice,  ap.  Usser.  Antiq.  p.  350.     Ordinavit  prei- 


byteros,  episcopos  consecravit,  et  totam  terram  per  certas 
parochias  divisit :  confirmatisque  in  fide  omnibus,  ad  eccle- 
siam  8uam  est  regressus.  *  Usser.  Antiq.  p.  319. 
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cannot  give  any  such  particular  account  of  any 
other  diocese  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  for  want 
of  certain  records ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  from  the 
first  conversion  of  it,  first  by  Ninias,  and  then  by 
Columbanus,  they  had  several  bishops  among  the 
Picts  J  part  of  whose  country  beuig  made  tributary, 
as  well  as  Valentia,  to  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northum- 
berland, their  bishops  consequently  became  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  of  York,  from  whose  hands  they 
sometimes  had  their  ordination. 

ti^^n.  There  remains  only  one  country 

eh^h^taE^iiu^  niore  to  be  examined,  which  is  our 
•odWaiM.  ^^^  p^^  ^^  ^y^^  British  nation;   a 

country  that  embraced  the  Christian  faith  as  early 
as  any  of  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore may  be  presumed  to  have  received  tlie  same 
form  of  government  that  we  have  found  in  all  other 
churches.  It  has  been  noted  before,  that  the  Bri- 
tannic diocese  was  divided  by  the  Romans  at  first 
into  three  provinces,  and  then  into  five ;  but  by  the 
injury  of  time,  we  have  no  complete  account  of  what 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  every  province.  They 
who  speak  of  a  precise  number  of  flamens  and  arch- 
flamens  turned  into  so  many  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, seem  rather  to  deliver  their  own  fancies  than 
relate  true  history.  That  which  is  certain  in  the 
case,  is  this :  there  were  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  such  episcopal  churches  as  were 
in  all  other  nations ;  for  the  bishops  of  these 
churches  were  summoned  to  councils  as  others 
were.  There  were  British  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Aries,  Eborius"  de  civitate  Eboracensi,  Restitutus 
de  civitate  Londinensi,  Adelphus  de  civitate  Colo- 
nia  Londinensium.  The  last  of  which  Holstenius,'^ 
following  Camden,  and  Selden  in  his  Notes  upon 
Eutychius,  thinks  ought  rather  to  be  read  Colonia 
Camalodunensium ;  which  some  take  to  be  Col- 
chester, others  Maldon,  others  Walden,  in  Essex. 
But  a  late  learned  antiquary,"  in  his  posthumous 
observations  upon  Antonine*8  Itinerary  of  Britain, 
has  happily  discovered  that  the  true  reading  should 
in  all  probability  be  Colonia  Lindi,  which  is  the 
old  Roman  name  for  Lincoln,  as  he  shows  not  only 
out  of  Antonine  and  Ptolemy,  who  call  it  Lindum, 
but  out  of  the  anonjrmous  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
who  more  expressly  styles  it  Lindum  Colonia;  which 
with  a  little  variation  is  the  name  that  is  given  it 
also  by  Bede,"  who  calls  it  Lindocolina,  and  the  re- 
gion thereabout  Provinda  Lindisi,  whence,  I  pre- 
sume, comes  the  name  of  Lindsey  Coast,  which  is 
the  name  of  one  part  of  that  province  to  this  day. 
But  to  return  to  the  ancient  bishops  of  this  nation. 


Some  authors  say  there  were  British  bishops  in  the 
council  of  Nice ;  but  that  does  not  so  evidently  ap- 
pear from  ancient  history.  It  is  more  certain  there 
were  three  bishops  from  Britain  in  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  as  Sulpicius  Severus**  informs  us.  And 
Athanasius  also"  takes  notice  of  British  bishops  ii 
the  council  of  Sardica,  anno  347.  And  Hilary  in- 
scribes his  book,  de  Synodis,  to  the  bishops*  of  the 
British  provinces,  among  many  others.  Yet  none 
of  these  authors  tell  us  precisely  the  number  of  the 
whole  college,  and  therefore  we  can  only  conjectme 
from  the  remains  of  those  British  bishops  which  con- 
tinued in  Wales  after  the  Saxon  conquests,  and  were 
there  at  the  coming  of  Austin  into  England.  Bede 
takes  notice  of  seven  of  those,**  which  came  to  the 
synod  of  Worcester,  or  Austin's  oak,  to  confer 
with  Austin  about  the  settlement  of  the  chorch* 
And  over  these  there  was  also  a  metropolitan,  to 
whom  they  professed  subjection  in  the  coundL 
which  was  the  archbishop  of  Menevia,  or  St  Da- 
vid's, or,  as  they  term  him,  the  archbishop  of  Caer- 
Leon  upon  Uske,  because  that  was  the  andeot 
metropolitical  see,  before  it  was  translated  to  St 
David's.  The  names  of  the  other  sufi&agans,  ts 
some  of  the  British  historians"  record  them  ia 
Latin,  were  then  Herefordensis,  Tavensis,  Pater- 
nensis,  Banchorensis,  Elviensis,  Vicciensis,  'hiot- 
ganensis ;  that  is,  Hereford,  LandaflT,  Lan-Paten, 
Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Worcester,  and  Moi^gan.  Novi 
if  the  number  of  bishops  in  other  provinces  was  an- 
swerable to  this,  we  may  conclude,  there  were  moie 
bishops  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  than 
there  are  at  this  day.  But  when  Austin  came  into 
England,  he  found  none  except  the  forementioned. 
However,  Gregory  the  Great  gave  him  ordeis  to 
settle  twenty-six  bishops,  twelve  bishops  sufOragani 
to  the  bbhop  of  J^ndon,  and  as  many  subject  to 
the  metropolitan  of  York,  and  reserve  to  himself 
the  primacy  over  the  whole  nation."  Yet  this  was 
rather  a  scheme  laid  for  future  ages,  when  the 
whole  nation  should  be  converted,  than  any  pre- 
sent settlement  or  constitution  of  the  church.  For 
above  fifty  years  after  this,  there  were  not  abore 
seven  bishops  in  all  the  heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms,  as  appears  from  the  account  which  Bede 
gives  of  the  council  of  Herudford,  anno  673,  where 
were  present  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Dorovemia  or 
Canterbury,*  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles*  ^fil- 
frid,  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  Putta,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Leutherius,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxoos, 
and  Winfrid,  bishop  of  the  whole  province  of  the 
Mercians.    In  which  council  **  a  canon  was  made* 


»  Concil.  Arelat  1.  an.  314. 

^  HoUten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  106. 

«  Dr.  Gale,  Not.  in  Antonin.  Iter.  Britan.  p.  96. 

»  Bede,  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

«•  Sulpic.  lib.  2.  p.  109.         »  Alhan.  Apol.  2.  p.  720. 

*  Hilar.de  Synod.  Provinciarum  Britanuiarum  Episcupis. 


"  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  2.  c.  2. 
"  Galfrid.  Monumeth.  Hist.  lib.  a  c.  4.  Vid.  Powel  Not. 
in  Girald.  Cambrens.  Itinerar.  Cambric,  lib.  2.  p.  170. 
*  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  I.  c.  29. 
*»  Bed.  lib.  4.  c.  5. 
"  Concil.  Herudford.  c.  9.  ap.  Bed.  ibid.    In 
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That  the  number  of  bishops  should  be  augmented, 
as  the  number  of  converts  should  increase.  But 
nothing  was  done  for  the  present,  save  that  Bisi  or 
Bifus,  bishop  of  the  East- Angles,  being  grown  old, 
two  others,  ^cca  and  Badwin,  were  consecrated  in 
his  room :  and  from  that  time  to  the  age  in  which 
Bede  lived,  that  province  had  two  bishops,  as  our 
author  notes  in  the  same  place.  These  were  the 
bishops  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  which  were 
afterward  united,  and  the  see  removed  to  Thetford, 
and  from  thence  to  Norwich,  whose  bishops  suc- 
ceed to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  East- Angles.  So 
that  in  that  age  a  kingdom  and  a  diocese  were  al- 
most commensurate.  In  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland there  were  at  first  but  two  bishops,  whose 
lees  were  York  and  Lindisfame.  But  not  long 
liter,  anno  678,  Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
[laving  expelled  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  from  his 
lec,  four  or  five  bishops  were  ordained  in  his  room ; 
>ne  in  the  province  of  Deira ;  another  in  the  pro- 
rince  of  Bemicia ;  a  third  at  Hagulstade,  or  Hexam, 
n  Northumberland  J  a  fourth  in  the  province  of 
lie  Picts,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  English ; 
ind  a  fifth  in  the  province  of  Lindissi,  as  Bede" 
»Ils  it,  which  was  lately  taken  out  of  the  diocese 
ind  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  not  long  after  laid  to  it 
igain.  The  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  (compre- 
lending  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  Leicester,  Cambridge,  Rutland, 
^Northampton,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Bedford,  Buck- 
ngham,  Oxford,  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Che- 
ihire,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,)  was  at  first  but 
lie  diocese  of  one  bishop,  whom  Bede  commonly 
*alls  the  bishop  of  the  Angli-Mediterranei,  or  Mer- 
cians, whose  see  was  Lichfield,  the  royal  seat  and 
netropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  till  about  the 
rear  6/8,  a  new  see  was  erected  at  Sidnacester  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  some  time  after  another  at  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  which  were  afterward  united 
ind  removed  to  Lincoln.  Out  of  this  large  diocese 
ilso  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were  taken, 
IS  Ely  was  out  of  tliat  part  which  fell  to  Lincoln : 
lot  to  mention  the  dioceses  of  Chester,  Peter- 
thorough,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  which  had  their 
ise  out  of  the  same  at  the  Reformation.  The  dio- 
cese of  Winchester  was  also  very  large  at  first,  con- 
raining  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Saxons,  till  it 
nfBS  divided  by  King  Ina  between  Winchester  and 
Sherborn,  anno  705.  The  latter  of  which  was  after- 
urard  subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Cornwall,  De- 
ronshire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire, 
tome  of  which  being  united  again,  made  up  the  dio- 
ceses of  Exeter,  Wells,  Sahsbury,  and  Bristol,  as 
:hey  now  stand  in  the  present  frame  and  consdtu- 
ion  of  the  church.   I  think  it  needless  to  carry  this 


inquiry  any  further,  since  what  has  been  already 
suggested  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  dioceses  in 
England  were  anciently  much  larger  than  they  are 
now,  and  that  it  has  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  to  multiply  and  contract  them.  Though 
many  of  them  still  remain  so  large,  that  if  they  be 
compared  with  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  dioceses, 
one  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  ten  or 
twenty  of  those  which  lay  round  about  Rome. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a  few  ancient  canons,  which  confirm    Thewh^a^coanc 
the  account  that  has  been  riven  of  wme  uic  «ii  cm 

"  noiM  of  Um  church. 

episcopal  dioceses  throughout  the 
world,  as  supposing  them  generally  to  have  country 
regions  and  country  parishes  belonging  to  them. 
The  council  of  Neoceesarea,  which  was  held  some 
years  before  the  council  of  Nice,  makes  express 
mention"  of  wpttrfivrntoi  jiri^wpioi, country  presbyters, 
who  are  forbidden  to  officiate  in  the  city  church, 
save  only  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  or'city  pres- 
byters. The  council  of  Antioch  has  two  canons  of 
the  same  import.  The  one  describes  a  bishop's  di- 
ocese"* to  be  a  city  and  all  the  region  that  was  sub- 
ject to  it,  wherein  he  might  ordain  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  order  all  things  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  without  consulting  his  metropolitan.  The 
other  is  a  provision  concerning  the  chorepiscopi,^ 
who  were  seated  in  the  villages  and  regions  about 
the  city,  that  they  should  govern  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  content  themselves  with  that 
care,  ordaining  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exorcists ; 
but  not  presbyters  or  deacons,  unless  commissioned 
to  it  by  die  city  bishop,  to  whom  both  they  and  their 
region  were  subject  A  like  provision  is  made  by 
the  council  of  Nice,"  in  case  a  Novatian  bishop 
should  return  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  then  the  catholic  bishop  might  provide  him  the 
place  of  a  ehorepiscopus  in  some  part  of  his  diocese, 
that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in  one  city. 
And  indeed  all  the  canons  that  mention  the  chare- 
pisccpi,  are  full  proof  that  a  diocese  was  not  only  a 
city,  but  a  country  region,  over  which  those  chore^ 
piscopt  presided,  under  the  inspection  of  the  city 
bishop,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  The  ca- 
nons of  Sardica"  and  Laodicea,"do  plainly  suppose 
the  same  thing,  when  they  prohibit  bishops  to  be 
ordained  in  small  cities  or  villages,  because  a  pres- 
byter or  itinerant  visitor  might  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  them.  So  in  the  African  canons,  one  orders 
the  same  as  the  council  of  Toledo,  That  every  pres- 
byter" throughout  the  diocese,  who  has  the  care  of 
a  church,  shall  have  recourse  to  his  own  bishop  for 
chrism  to  be  used  at  Easter.  And  another^  says, 
No  bishop  shall  leave  his  principal  church,  to  go  to 
reside  upon  any  other  church  in  the  diocese.   Which 


ractatum  e»U  ut  pluret  episcopi  crescente  numero  fidelium 
uiji?erentur,  sed  de  hac  re  ad  prcsens  silemui. 
«  Bed.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  "  Coaca.  Neocaesur.  c.  13. 


»♦  Cone.  Antiocb.  c.  9.    ■*  Ibid.c.  10.    "  Cone.  Nic.  e.  8. 
"  Gmcil.  Sardic.  c.  6.  "  Concil.  Lamlic.  c.  57. 

»  CoDcil  Cartbag.  4.  c.  36.  «  Ibid.  5.  c.  5. 
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canons  speak  plain  nonsense,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  there  were  then  other  churches  in  the  diocese 
beside  the  mother-church. 

g^  ^  The  bishop's  obligation  to  visit  his 

bb^'b^!S£tk«  diocese,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  same 
oLS***  }Sr?lSr*  thing.  For  this  was  a  necessary  con- 
***°*™'  sequent  of  having  several  churches  at 

a  distance  under  his  jurisdiction :  such  as  he  could 
not  personally  attend  himself,  he  was  obliged  to 
visit,  and  see  that  they  were  provided  of  a  proper 
incumbent,  and  that  every  thing  was  performed  in 
due  order.  St  Austin  and  St  BasiV*  who  had 
pretty  large  dioceses,  speak  often  upon  this  account 
of  their  being  employed  in  their  visitations.  And 
the  rule  in  some  places  was  to  visit  ordinarily  once 
a  year,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  which  lays  this  injunction  on  bishops,^  Be- 
cause it  was  found  by  experience,  that  many  churches 
in  their  dioceses  were  left  destitute  and  neglected, 
therefore  they  were  obliged  to  visit  them  once  a 
year.  And  if  a  diocese  was  so  large,  that  a  bishop 
could  not  perform  this  duty  annually,  that  was 
thought  a  reasonable  cause  to  divide  the  diocese, 
and  lay  some  part  of  the  burden  upon  a  new  bishop; 
which  was  the  reason  assigned  in  the  council  of 
Lugo  for  dividing  the  large  diocese  of  Gallecia,  as 
has  been  observed  before  **  in  speaking  of  the  Span- 
ish churches.  St  Jerom  has  a  remark  upon  the 
exercise  of  confirmation,  which  also  mightily  con- 
firms this  notion  of  ancient  episcopal  dioceses.  He 
says,^  it  was  the  custom  of  the  churches,  when  any 
persons  were  baptized  by  presbyters  or  deacons  in 
villages,  castles,  or  other  remote  places,  for  the  bi- 
shop to  go  to  them  and  give  them  imposition  of 
hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that 
many  places  lay  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the 
parties  baptized  died  before  the  bishop  could  come 
to  visit  them.  Which  is  a  plain  description  of  such 
dioceses  as  we  have  generally  found  in  every  part 
of  the  catholic  church,  some  few  provinces  except- 
ed, where  the  number  of  cities  and  populousness  of 
the  country  made  dioceses  more  numerous  and  of 
less  extent  than  in  other  places. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NOTITIA,  OR  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  BISHOPRICS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH,  AS 
FIRST  MADE  BT  THE  ORDER  OF  LEO  SAFIEKS, 
COMPARED   WITH   SOME  OTHERS. 

For  the  fuller  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted  Id 
the  last  chapters,  and  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view 
of  the  state  of  the  ancient  church,  I  shall  here  sub- 
join one  of  the  fwtiHas,  or  catalogues  of  bishoprics 
contained  in  the  five  greater  patriarchates,  Constan- 
tinople, Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria, 
according  to  the  account  that  was  taken  first  by  the 
order  of  the  emperor  Leo  Sapiens  about  the  year 
891.  For  though  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  those  other  records,  which  I  have  gener- 
ally made  use  of  in  this  work ;  yet,  being  the  most 
ancient  and  perfect  account  we  have  in  the  kind, 
and  agreeing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  antiquity 
of  this  nature,  it  will  be  useful  as  a  collateral  efi- 
dence,  to  corroborate  the  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  division  and  extent  of  dioceses  in  the 
primitive  church.  And  I  the  rather  choose  to  insert 
it  here,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  many  of  my 
readers,  to  whose  view  perhaps  this  no^Uia  may  not 
otherwise  come,  being  scarce  to  be  met  with  but  in 
books  of  great  rarity  or  great  price,  which  fall  no< 
into  the  hands  of  every  ordinary  reader.  The  first 
of  this  kind  was  published  by  Leunclavius,  in  his 
Jus  Grseco-Romanum,'  anno  1596,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  under  the  name  of  Leo  Sapiens,  the  reputed 
author  of  it  After  which  some  others,  but  imperfect, 
were  set  forth  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,'in  his  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Ancient  Church.  The  defects  of  which 
were  supplied  by  Jacobus  Goar,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
French  king's  library,  which  he  published  at  the  end 
of  Codinus,'  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  anno 
1648;  and  by  Bishop  Beverege,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  published  in  his  Notes*  upon  the 
Pandects,  anno  1672.  The  last  of  which  being  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  kind,  has 
been  since  reprinted  by  the  learned  Schelstrate,* 
with  some  notes  and  observations  upon  the  defects 
and  variations  of  all  the  former;  which,  having 
revised  and  compared  them  together,  I  shall  here 
present  to  the  curious  reader,  that  he  may  have 
them  all  together  in  one  view. 


»  Basil.  Ep.  264. 

^  CoDcil.  Tarracoo.  c.  8.  Reperimus  nonnullas  dicBce- 
■anas  ecclesias  esse  destitutas.  Ob  quam  rem  hac  conslitu- 
tione  decrevimiis,  ut  annuis  vicibus  episcopo  diceceses  visi- 
tentur,  &c. 

^  See  sect.  14.  of  this  chapter. 

^  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer,  c.  4.  Kon  abnuo  banc 
esse  ecclesiarum  coosuetudinem,  ut  ad  eos  qui  longe  in  mi- 
noribus  urbibus  per  presbyteros  ei  diacoDos  baptizati  sunt, 
episcopas  ad  invocationem  Sancti  Spiritus  manurn  impositu- 


rus  excurrat.  And  a  little  after,  Alioqain  si  episcopi  tan- 
turn  imprecatione  Spiritus  Saoctus  defluit,  lugendi  sunt  qui 
in  villulis,  aul  in  castellis,  aut  in  remotioribus  locis  per 
presbyteros  aut  diaconos  baptizati,  ante  dormierunt,  quam 
ab  episcopis  invisereutur. 

1  Leunclav.  Jus.  Or.  Rom.  t.  2.  p.  88. 

'Carol,  a  8.  Paulo,  Append,  ad  Geo^piiph.  Sacr. 

*  Codiu.  de  Offic.  G)n8taut.  in  Append,  p.  337. 

*  Bevcreg.  Not.  in  Can.  36.  Coucil.  TrulL 

*  Schelstrat.  de  Concil.  Antioch.  Dissert.  4.  cap.  13.  p.  425. 
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^  order  of  presidency  of  the  most  holy  patri- 
1.  Of  Rome.  2.  Constantinople.  3.  Alexan* 
4.  Antioch.  5.  ^lia,  or  Jerusalem. 
:  order  of  presidency  of  the  metropolitans,  and 
phalif  and  bishops,  subject  to  the  apostolical 
3  of  this  divinely  preserved  and  imperial  city, 
onstantinople. 


PROVINCES. 

appadocia.  1. 

sia.  2. 

uropa.  3. 

alatia.  4. 

ellespontus.  5. 

ydia.  6. 

ithynia.  J. 

he  same.  8. 

he  same.  9. 

amphylia.  10. 

rmenia.  11. 

lenopontus.  12. 

rmenia.  13. 

appadocia.  14. 

aphlagonia.  15. 

onorias.  16. 
)ntus  Polemoniacus.  1 7. 

alatia.  18. 

ycia.  19. 

aria.  20. 
Krygia  Cappatiana.  21. 
hrygia  Salutaris.      22. 

jTcaonia.  23. 

isidia.  24 

imphylia.  25. 

ippadocia.  26. 

azica.  27. 

hracia.  28. 

hodope.  29. 
isulse  Cyclades.        30. 

Imimontus.  31. 

Imimontus.  32. 
tirygia  Pacadana.    33. 


METROPOLITANS. 

Ceesarea. 

Ephesus. 

Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Ancyra. 

Cyzicum. 

Sardes. 

Nicomedia. 

Nice. 

Chalcedon. 

Sida. 

Sebastea. 

Amasea. 

Melitine. 

Tyana. 

Gangra. 

Claudiopolis. 

Neocsesarea. 

Pissinus,  or  Justini- 

anople. 

Myra. 

Stauropolis. 

Laodicea. 

Synada. 

Iconimn. 

Antioch. 

Perga,  or  Sileum. 

Mocessus. 

Phasis. 

Philippopolis. 

Trajanople. 

Rhodes. 

Adrianople. 

Martianople. 

Hierapolis. 


e  ends  the  account  of  provinces  and  metropo- 
in  the  notUia  of  Bishop  Beverege  and  Goar, 
I  Leunclavius  these  other  metropolitans  are 
without  any  mention  of  provinces  at  all.  34. 
alonica.  35.  Corinth.  36.  Crete.  3?.  Athens, 
ileucia.  39.  Patrae.  40.  Trapezus.  41.  Car 
42.  Larissa.  43.  Naupactus.  44.  PhiUppi 
jrrrachium.  46.  Smyrna.  4?.  Catana.  48. 
)rium.  49.  Camachus.  50.  Cotyaium.  51. 
ana.  52.  Mitylene.  53.  Novce  Patrae.  54. 
ita.  55.  Amastris.  56.  Chonse.  57.  Hydrus. 
?lzene.  59.  Colonia.  60.  Thebfle.  61.  Serrae. 
)mpciopolis.  63.  Rossia.  64.  Alania.  65. 
.   66.  Tiberiopolis.    67.  Achaia.    68.  Cerasus. 


69.  Nacolia.  70.  Germania.  71*  Madyta.  72.  Apa- 
mea.  73.  Basileum.  74  Drystra.  75.  Nazianzus. 
76.  Corcyra.  77.  Abydus.  78.  Methymna.  79. 
Christianopolis.  80.  Rusium.  81.  Lacedsmonia. 
82.  Naxia.  83.  AttaHa.  To  which  the  scholiast 
adds  three  more,  Sebastopolis,  Euripus,  and  Cybistis 
Herculist 

After  the  metropolitans,  follow  the  autoeephdli^ 
or  independent  bishops,  which  the  notUia  in  Leun- 
clavius calls  archbishops :  they  were  such  as  had 
neither  metropoUtans  above  them,  nor  suffi-agans 
under  them,  being  immediately  subject  to  the  pa- 
triarch only,  as  Goar's  notitia  informs  us.  In  Bishop 
Beverege's  noiitia  they  are  as  follows. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Mysia. 

2.  Scythia. 

3.  Europa. 

4  Paphlagonia. 

5.  Asia. 

6.  Isauria. 

7.  Rhodope. 

8.  Bithynia. 

9.  Rhodope. 

10.  Galatia. 

11.  Europa. 

12.  Thracia. 

13.  Lesbus. 
14  Hellespont 

15.  Caria. 

16.  Thracia. 

17.  Insulae. 
la  Rhodope. 

19.  Europa. 

20.  Lesbus. 

21.  Bithynia. 

22.  Europa. 
2a  Rhodope. 
24  Zicchia. 

25.  Zicchia. 

26.  Zicchia. 

27.  Isauria. 

28.  Elenopontus,  al.  He- 
lenopontus. 

29.  Cyclades  Insuls. 

30.  Rhodope. 

31.  Europa. 

32.  Hemimontus. 

33.  Armenia. 

34  Abasgia. 

35.  Pontus    Polemoni- 
acus. 

36.  Paphlagonia. 

37.  Lycaonia. 

38.  Pisidia. 


AUTOCEPHALI. 

1.  Odyssus. 

2.  Tomi 

3.  Bizya. 

4  Pompeiopolis. 

5.  Smyrna. 

6.  Leontopolis. 

7.  Maronaea. 

8.  Apamea. 

9.  Maidminianopolis. 

10.  Germia. 

11.  Arcadiopohs. 

12.  Bersa. 

13.  Mitylene. 

14.  Parium. 

15.  Melitus,  al.  Miletus. 

16.  Nicopolis. 

17.  Proconesus. 

18.  Anchialus. 

19.  Selymbria. 

20.  Methymne. 

21.  Cius. 

22.  Aprus. 

23.  Cypsala. 
24  Cherson. 

25.  Bosphori. 

26.  Nicopsis. 

27.  Cotrada. 

28.  Euchetae. 

29.  Carpathus. 

30.  ^nus. 

31.  Drizapara,al.Me8ena. 

32.  Mesembria. 

33.  Heracliopolis,aLPhy- 
lactoe. 

34.  Sebastopolis. 

35.  Trapezus. 

36.  Amastris. 

37.  Misthia. 

38.  Neapolis. 
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Book  IX 


PROVINCES. 


AUTOCEPHALI. 


39.  Mare  i£geum. 

40.  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

41.  Pamphylia. 


39.  i£gene. 

40.  Cotyaium. 

41.  Selga. 


To  these,  in  Gear's  notUia,  are  added  two  more, 
Delca,  or  Derce,  and  Reni  in  Armenia.  Sut  that 
in  Leunclavius  has  but  thirty-nine,  whereof  sixteen 
are  different  names,  viz.  Nice,  Messana,  Garella, 
Brisis,  Carabyzia,  Lemnus,  Leucas,  Cudrs,  Sotero- 
polis,  Pedachthoa,  Ennna,  Gotthia,  Sugdaia,  Phullae, 
Pharsala,  and  Matracha.  And  several  of  those 
which  in  the  Bodleian  notitia  are  called  autocephaUj 
are  in  Leunclavius  reckoned  among  the  metropo- 
litans, as  Trapezus,  Smyrna,  Cotyaium,  Mitylene, 
Amastris,  Pompeiopolis,  ^nus,  and  Apamea. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  archbishops  and 
aufocephali  were  then  a  sort  of  titular  metropoli- 
tans, who  had  the  privilege  of  being  independent, 
though  they  had  no  suffiragan  bishops  under  them. 

NOW  FOLLOW  THE  PARTICULAR  PROVINCES,  WITH 
THE  NUMBER  OF  BISHOPRICS  CONTAINED  IN  EACH 
OF  THEM. 

Province  of  Cappadocia. 

1.  Csesarea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Therms  Regis. 
3.  Nyssa.  4.  Methodiopohs  Armenis.  5.  Camuli- 
ana.  6.  Ciscissus,  or  Cissus :  to  which  are  added 
in  Leunclavius.  7*  Euaissa.  8.  Serias.  9.  Ara- 
thia.     10.  iEpolia. 

Province  of  Asia. 
1.  Ephesus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Hypeps.  3. 
Tralles.  4.  Magnesia  ad  Msandrum.  5.  Elea.  6. 
Adramyttium.  7*  Assus.  8.  Gargara.  9.  Mas- 
taura.  10.  Caloe.  11.  Bryulla.  12.  Pittamne. 
13.  Myrine.  14.  Phocia.  15.  Aurillopolis,  al.  Au- 
reliopolis.  16.  Nisa,  aU  Nyssa.  17.  Maschacoma. 
la  Metropolis.  19.  Baretti.  20.  Magnesia.  21. 
Aninates.  22.  Pergamus.  23.  Anea.  24.  Priene. 
25.  Arcadiopolis.  26.  Novs  Auls.  27.  Templum 
Jovis.  28.  Augaza.  29.  Sion.  30.  Colophon.  31. 
Levedus,  al  Lebedus.  32.  Tens.  33.  Erythrs. 
34.  Clazomens.  35.  Attadri,  al.  Antandri.  36. 
Theodosiopolis,  al.  Peperine.  37.  Cyms.  38. 
Palsopolis:  to  which  are  added  in  Leunclavius, 
Thjrrsa  in  Chliara ;  but  Phocia,  Magnesia,  and  Cla- 
somens  are  wanting. 

Here  the  province  of  Thracia  and  Macedonia  is  in- 
terposed in  Leunclavius. 
I.  Heraclea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Theodoropolis. 
3.  Rhoedestus.  4.  Panium.  5.  Hexamilium.  6. 
Calliopolis.  7.  Peristasis.  8.  Chariopolis.  9. 
Chalcis.  10.  Daoneum.  11.  Madyta.  12.  Pam- 
philus.  13.  Medea.  14.  Lizicus.  15.  Sergentza. 
16.  Metra.    17-  Tzurolloe.    18.  Athyra. 


In  the  other  notUias  the  last  province  is  called  the 
province  of  Europa ;  but  it  has  but  six  bishoprics 
assigned  to  it,  viz. 

1.  Heraclea.  2.  Panium.  3.  Callipolis.  4 
Cherronesus.    5.  Cyls.    6.  Redestus. 

Province  of  Galatia. 

I.  Ancyra,  the  metropolis.  2.  Tabia,  aL  Atts- 
bia.    3.  Heliopolis.     4.  Aspona.     5.  Berinopolis. 

6.  Mizzus.    7*  Cina.    8.  Anastasiopolis. 

Province  of  Hellespont 

I.  Cyzicum,  the  metropolis.  2.  Germe.  3.  Pob- 
manium.     4.  Oce.     5.  Bans.     6.  Adrianotherc 

7.  Lampsacus.     8.  Abydus.     9.  Dardanus.     10. 
Ilium.     11.  Troas.     12.  Psonia.     13.  Melitopolk 

Province  of  Lydia. 

1.  Sardes,  the  metropolis.  2.  Philadelphia.  3L 
Tripolis.  4.  Thyatira.  5.  Seta.  6.  AriDiapoB^ 
al.  Aureliopolis.  7.  Gordi.  a  TroallL  9.  Sala. 
10.  Silandus.  11.  Mceonia.  12.  Fanum  ApolHm 
13.  Hyrcanis.  14.  Mustina.  15.  Arcastus,  aL 
Acarasus.  16.  Apollonias.  17.  Attalia.  18.  BagL 
19.  Balandus.  20.  Mesotymolus.  21.  Hierocs* 
sarea.  22.  Dale.  23.  Stratonicea.  24.  Cerasa. 
25.  Sattala.    26.  Gabbala.    27.  Hermocapelia. 

Province  of  Bithynia. 

1.  Nicomedia.  2.  Prusa,  or  Theopolis.  3.  P«- 
netus.  4.  Helenopolis.  5.  Basilinopolis.  6.  Das- 
chylium.  7-  Apollonias.  8.  Adriana.  9.  Cssaret. 
10.  Gallus,  or  Lophi.    11.  Daphnusia.     12.£nilt 

The  same  Province. 
1.  Nice.  2.  Modrina,  al.  Mela,  or  Melina.  X 
Linoe.  4.  Taius.  5.  Gerduservs.  6.  Numenco. 
7.  Maximians.  It  is  added  in  Leunclavius,  that 
Chalcedon  in  the  same  province  had  no  sees  under 
it,  as  being  only  an  atUocephiUus,  or  honorary 
tropolis. 

Province  of  Pamphylia. 

I.  Sida.  2.  Aspendus.  3.  Ettena.  4.  OrjmA  C 
5.  Cassa.  6.  Semnea.  7-  Corallia.  8.  Coraciaai*  ^ 
9.  Syethra,  al.  Synedra,  10.  Mylone,  or  Juitni'  ^ 
anople.  11.  Anamanda.  12.  Dalisandus,  al  Di^ 
dasus.  13.  Isbi.  14.  Lybra,  15.  ColybraK*!^ 
16.  Mansa.  I 


Province  of  Armenia. 
1.  Sebastea.    2.  Sebastopolis.     3.  Nicopolis.  i 
Satala.    5.  Colonia.    6.  Berissa. 

Province  of  Helenopontus. 
1.  Amasea.    2.  Amissus.    3.  Sinope.    4.  IlioA 
al.  Pimolissa.    5.  Andropa.    6.  Zalichus,  aL  Le* 
topolis.    7-  Zela. 
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Province  of  Annenia  Secunda. 
I.  Melitene.    2.  Area.    3.  Cucubus.    4.  Arabia- 
was.    5.  Ariaratha.    6.  Ceomanie,  al.  Comana. 

Province  of  Cappadocia  Secunda. 

1.  Tyana^orChristopolis.  2.  Cybistra.  3.  Fans- 
tinopolis.    4.  Sasima. 

Province  of  Paphlagonia. 

I.  Gangra.  2.  Jonopolis,  al.  Innopolis.  3.  Da- 
dybra.    4.  Sone. 

Here  follows  next  the  province  of  Thessalia  in 
Leunclavius,  which  is  omitted  in  others. 

1.  Thessalonica.  2.  Citria.  3.  BerrhoBa.  4.  Dni- 
gabida.  5.  Servia.  6.  Casandria.  7-  Campania, 
aL  Castrium.  8.  Petra.  9.  Herculia,  aL  Arda- 
meria.  10.  Hierissus.  11.  Litie  ac  Rentens.  12. 
Bardariotae. 

Province  of  Honorias. 

1.  Claudiopolis.  2.  Heraclea  PontL  3.  Pmsias. 
4.  Tins.    5.  Cratea.    6.  Hadrianopolis. 

Province  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

1.  Neocsesarea.  2.  Trapezus.  3.  Cerosantes.  4. 
Polemoneum.  5.  Comana.  To  these  are  added  in 
Leunclavius,  6.  Halyaeum.  7<  Rhizceum.  8.  Coccus. 
9.  Eunicus.  And  the  scholiast  adds  three  more, 
Aradase,  Myrtyropolis,  and  Hypsela.  * 

Province  of  Galatia  Secunda. 

1.  Pisinus.  2.  Mericium.  3.  Eudoxias.  4.  Pi- 
tanissus.  5.  Trochnada.  6.  Germocolonia.  J.  Spa- 
lea,  aL  Josdnianopolis.    8.  Orcistus. 

Province  of  Lycia. 

1.  Myra.  2.  Mastaera.  3.  Telmessus.  4.  Limyra. 
5.  Araxe.  6.  Aprilla.  ?.  Tatla.  a  Amea.  9.  Si- 
dyma.  10.  Zenopolis.  11.  Olympus.  12.0tla.  13. 
Corydala.  14.  Cannus.  15.  Xanthus.  16.  Acrassus. 
17.  Marciana.  18.  Bobus,  al.  Sophianopolis.  19. 
Chomas.  20.  Onunda.  21.  Phellus.  22.  Can- 
dana.  23.  Phaselis.  24.  Antiphellus.  25.  Aca- 
lissus.  26.  Rhodiapolis.  27.  Acanda.  2S.  Lebissus. 
29.  Eudocias.  30.  Paliotae.  31.  Combi.  32.  Patara. 
33.  Barbura.   34.  Nessus.  35.  Cianea.   36.  Melata. 

Province  of  Caria. 

1.  Stauropolis.  2.  Cib3rra.  3.  Siza.  4.  Heraclea 
Salbaci.  5.  Apollonias.  6.  Heraclea.  7-  Lacyma 
(which  Leunclavius  makes  but  one,  Heraclea  La- 
cymorum).  8.  Tabi.  9.  Larba.  10.  Andochia 
Mseandri.  1 1.  Tarpasste.  12.  Harpassop.  13.  Ne- 
apolis.  14.  Orthysias.  15.  Anotetarta.  16.  Ala- 
bandi.  17*  Stratonicca.  18.  AUnda.  19.  Mylassie. 
20.  Mezus,  aL  Amezon.  21.  Jassus.  22.  Barbilius. 
2  D 


23.  Halicamassus.  24  Hylarima.  25.  Cnidus.  26. 
Metaba.  27.  Mindus.  2^.  Hieron.  29.  Cindrama. 
30.  Cerama.    31.  Promissus. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Cappatiana,  al.  Pacatiana. 

1.  Laodicea.  2.  Tiberiopolis.  3.  Azana.  4.  An- 
cyrosuna.  5.  Pelta.  6.  Appia.  7*  Icria.  8.  Uufli. 
9.  Acada.  10.  TranopoUs.  11.  Sebasta.  12.  Eu- 
menia..  13.  Timenus  Therarum.  14.  Agatha  Coma. 
15.  Alina.  16.  Tripolis.  17-  Attanassus.  la  Tra- 
pezopolis.  19.  Siblia.  Note,  In  Leunclavius  there 
are  twenty-one  cities,  whereof  many  go  by  different 
names  in  this  province ;  as  Acmonea,  Ch»rotopa, 
Forium  Poemivni,  Cidissus,  Lunde,  Helaza,  Synvum, 
Thampsiopolis,  Justinianopolis,  Diocleaand  Aristea. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

1.  Synada.  2.  Dorylsum.  3.  Nacolea.  4.  Me- 
daeum.  5.  Hipsus.  6.  Promissus.  7-  Merus.  a 
Sibindus.  9.  Phytia.  10.  Hierapolis.  II.  Eucar- 
pia.  12.  Lysias.  13,  Augustopolis.  14.  Bryzus. 
15.  Otnis.  16.  Lycaon.  17*  Stectorium.  18.  Cin- 
naborium.  19.  Cone.  20.  Scordapia.  21.  Nico- 
polis.  22.^rocla.  Here  Leunclavius  has  but  twenty 
cities,  and  some  of  those  under  other  names,  but 
Goar^s  notUia  adds  two  more,  Alopex  and  Cadenna. 

Province  of  Lycaonia. 

1.  Iconium.  2.  Lystra.  3.  Yasada.  4.  Ambada, 
aL  Amblada.  5.  Vomanoda.  6.  Laranda.  7*  Bereta. 
a  Derbe.  9.  Hyda.  10.  Savatra.  11.  Canus.  12. 
Berinopolis.  13.  Galbana,  al.  Eudocias.  14.  Ilistra. 
15.  Perta.  Leunclavius  has  the  same  number,  but 
some  names  different  from  these. 

Province  of  Pisidia. 

1.  Antiochia.  2.  Sagalassus.  a  Sozopolis.  4. 
Apamea.  5.  Cibus.  6.  Tjrreenus.  7*  Baris.  8. 
Adrianopolis.  9.  Portus  Limenorum.  10.  Laodicea 
Combusta.  11.  Seleucia  Ferrea.  12.  Dada,aL  Ada- 
da.  la  Zarzela.  14.  Timbrias,  aL  Timomarias.  15. 
Timandus.  16.  Conane.  17*  Malus.  18.  Sitrian- 
dus.  19.  Tityassus.  20.  Metropolis.  21.  Pappa. 
22.  Paralls.    2a  Mindevus,  aL  Bindceus. 

Province  of  Pamphylia  Secunda. 

1.  Perga,  aL  Sileum.  2.  Attalia.  3.  Magydus, 
al.  Mandus.  4.  Telimisus.  5.  Isindus.  S.  Eudo- 
cias. 7-  Maximianopolis.  a  Lagina.  9.  Paleo- 
polis.  10.  Cremnus.  11.  Corydala.  12.  Peltinissus. 
13.  Dicytansra.  14.  Ariassus.  15.  Pugla.  la  Adri- 
ana.  17.  Sandida.  la  Barba.  19.  Perbsna.  20.  Cous. 

Note,  The  fourteen  following  provinces  are  in 
Leunclavius,  but  no  other  noHHa. 

Province  of  Peloponnesus. 
1.  Corinthus.  2.  Damala.  3,  Argos.  4.  Monem- 
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basia.    5.  Cephalenia.    ^  Zacynthus.   7-  Zemena. 

8.  Mama. 

Province  of  Hellas. 

1.  Athens.  2.  Euripos.  3.  Diaulia.  4  Coronea. 
5.  Andrus.    6.  Oreus.    7*  Scyrus.    8.  Chaiystus. 

9.  Porthmus.    10.  Anion.    U.  Syra. 

Province  of  Crete. 

1.  Gortyna.  2.  Gnossus.  3.  Arcadia.  4.  Cherrone- 
sns.  5.  Aulopotamus.  6.  Agrius.  7*  Lampe.  8.  Cydo- 
nia.  9.  Hiera.   10.  Petra.   11.  Sitea.   12.Ci88amu8. 

Province  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  Patra.  2.  Laced^monia.  3.  Methone.  4  Co- 
rone.    5.  Helus.    6.  Bolcsna. 

Province  of  Hellas  Secunda. 

1.  Larissa.  2.  Demetrias.  3.  Pharsalus.  4  Do* 
mocus.  5.  Zetonium.  6.  Ezerus.  ?,  Lsedoricium. 
&Trica.    9.  Echinus.    10.  Colydrus.    11.  Stag®. 

Province  of  -fitolia. 
1.  Naupactus.  2.  Bunditza.  3.  Aquila.  4  Ache- 
loufi.  5.  Rhegte.    6.  Joannina.   7*  Photica.   8.  Ha- 
drianopolis.    9.  Buthrotus.    10.  Chimsra. 

Province  of  Macedonia. 
1.  Philippi.    2.  Theoria.   3.  Polystylum.    4  Be- 
licea.  5.  Christopolis.  6.  Smolsna.  J,  Ciesaropolis. 
8b  Alectryopolis. 

Province  of  Epirus. 
1.  Dyrrachium.  2.  Stephaniaca.  3.  Chunobia.  4 
Coria.  5.  Elissus*  6.  Dioclea.  7-  Scodra.  8.  Brivas- 
tus.  9.  Polatha.  10.  Glabinitza»  al.  Acroceraunia. 
11.  Aulonaea.  12.  Licinida.  13.  Antibaris.  14Tze- 
rinicum.    15.  Polycheropolis.     16.  Graditzium. 

In  Asia  under  Smyrna  the  metropolis. 

I.  Phoctea.  2.  Magnesia.  3.  Anelium.  4  Cla- 
zomens.   5.  Sosandrus.   6.  Archangelus.   7*  Petra. 

In  Armenia  under  Camachus. 

1.  Eelzene.  2.  Arabraca.  3.  Barzanissa.  4  Melus. 
5.  Melus  alter.    6.  Romanopolis.    J.  Tutileum. 

In  Phrygia  under  Cotyaium. 
1.  Spora.    2.  Cone.    3.  Gaiocomis. 

In  Lesbus  under  Mitylene. 
I.  Erissus.    2.  Strongyla.    3.  Tenedus.    4  Ber< 
bine.    5.  Perperine.    6.  Marmaritza. 

In  Hellas  under  Novae  Patfae. 
1.  Gazala.  2.  Cutzagron.  3.  Sibictus.  4  Bariana. 

Under  Keltzene. 
1.  Tomus.    2.  Chatzoun.    3.  Lycopotamia.    4 


Cortzene.   5.  Mastrabatz.   6.  Chuit    7*  Toj 

8.  Ambra.  9.  Tutara.  10.  Marmentitzur.  1 
zierte.  12.  S.  NicholaL  13.  Eva  Deiparae. 
zesius.  15.  Artzica.  16.  Amucium.  17* 
la  S.  Georgii.  19.  Ostan.  20.  S.  Elissa 
Sedrac  DeiparaB.  These  fourteen  metropoliti< 
with  their  sufiragans,  are  in  Leunclavius  onl 
which  the  other  notUias  now  proceed  again. 

Province  of  Cappadocia. 

1.  Mocessus.  2.  Nazianzus.  3.  Colonia. 
nassus.     5.   Doara:   to  which  Leunclavii 
Metiana. 

Province  of  Laziea. 

1.  Phasis.  2.  Rhodopolis.  3.  Petra.  4  ] 
Abissenorum.  5.EcclesiaZiganeoruni.  Buti 
clavius  there  are  reckoned  sixteen  in  this  p 

1.  Trapezus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Cheriaj 
Chamuzur.  4  Chachaeum.  5.  Paiper.  6.  C 
7.  TochatzitzL  8.  Bizana.  9.  Sacabus.  10 
ana.  11.  Tochantierz.  12.  Toulnutus.  13.  ! 
14  Tosennatzus.    15.  Andacta.     16.  Zari: 

Province  of  Thrace. 

1.  PhilippopoUs.  2.  Diocletianopolis.  3.  D 
But  Leunclavius  reckons  eleven.     1,  Philip 

2.  Agathoniccea.  3.  Liotitza.  4  Scutarii 
Leuca.    6.  Bleptus.     7-  Dramitza.     8.  Jo 

9.  Constantia.     10.  BeUcea.    11.  Bucuba. 

Province  of  the  islands  Cyclades. 

1.  Rhodus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Samoa.   3 
4  Cous.    5.  Naxia.    6.  Thera.   7*  Pania. 
thrus.    9.  Andrus.     10.  Tenus.     11.  Meli 
Pissina :  to  which  Leunclavius  adds,  Icaria 
Ostypalia,  Trachaea,  and  Nasura. 

Province  of  Hcemimontus. 

1.  Adrianopohs.     2.  Mesembrisu     3.  S< 
4  Plutinopolis.     5.  Zoida:  to  which  Leu: 
adds,  6.  Agathopolis.    7*  Debeltus.     &  T 
9.  Carabus.   10.  Bucellus.   11.  Probatus. 
pelus.     13.  Brisis.     14  Bulgarophugus. 

The  same  Province. 

1.  Marcianopolis.  2.  Rhodostolus.  3. 
riscus.    4  NobL    5.  Zecedopa.    6.  Sarcai 

The  same  Province ;  which  is  otherwise  c 
Rhodope  in  Leunclavius. 

1.  Trajanopolis.  2.  Penis.  3.  Anastas 
to  which  Leunclavius  adds,  4  Didymoticl 
Macra.  6.  Misinopolis.  7-  Pora.  8.  Xan 
Peritheorium.     10.  Theodorium. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Cappatiana. 
1.  Hierapolis.    2.  Metellopolia.     3.  Bioi 
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lis.  4.  Anastasiopolis.  5.  AnUeda.  6.  Mosyna: 
with  six  others,  which  are  inserted  by  mistake  from 
the  province  of  Heemimontus.  But  Leunclavius 
adds,  Autuda,  Phobi,  Ancyra,  Synaua,  Tiberiopolis, 
Cana,  and  Zana. 

Province  of  Galatia  Secunda. 

1.  Amorium.     2.  Philomelinm.     3.  Docimeum. 

4.  Claneus.  5.  Polybotus.  6.  Pissia.  Note,  This 
province  is  called  Phrygia  in  Leunclavius ;  but  the 
cities  are  the  same. 

Here  it  is  remarked  in  all  the  notiticu,  that  the 
following  metropolitans  and  their  suflftngans  were 
taken  from  the  Roman  diocese,  and  added  to  Con- 
stantinople :  viz.  1.  Thessalonica.  2.  Syracuse. 
3.  Corinth.  4.  Rhegium.  5.  Nicopolis.  6.  Athens. 
7.  Patne.  8.  Novae  Patrse.  As  also  the  metropo- 
litan of  Seleacia  in  Isauria,  or,  as  Leunclavius  calls 
it,  Pamphylia,  with  twenty-three  bishops  under  him. 
Which  conclude  the  fiotUia  in  Leunclavius :  for  it 
only  contains  the  account  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  also 
wholly  omits  the  Roman  patriarchate,  because  his 
manuscript  here,  he  says,  was  so  corrupt  that  there 
was  no  sense  to  be  made  of  it :  but  this  defect  is 
supplied  by  Goar  and  Bishop  Beverege,  in  whose 
notitias  the  following  account  is  given : — 

The  Province  under  the  most  glorious  Eparch  of 
Rome,  or  Italy. 
Province  of  Rome,  called  Urbicaria. 
1.  Brittium.  2.  Macsria.  3.  Luna.  4.  Neapolis. 

5.  Garanta.  6.  Vintimilium.  7,  Genues.  8.  Si- 
pontus.  9.  Ponturoma.  10.  Insulae  Centumcellae. 
11.  Castrum  Euoriae.  12.  Castrum  Amalphes.  13. 
Castrum  Getteon.  14.  Castrum  Tiberias.  15.  Cas- 
trum Nepes.  16.  Insula  Comaniciae.  17*  Castrum 
Mulium.  18.  Castrum  Campsas.  19.  Castrum  Sor- 
cum.  20.  Castrum  Susas.  21.  Castrum  Ilbas.  22. 
Castrum  Anagnia. 

Province  of  Campania. 

1.  Neapolis.  2.  Brettania.  3.  Pannonia.  4. 
Calabria.  5.  Venetia.  6.  Messina.  J.  Vicovarina. 
8.  Taurata.  9.  Apulia.  10.  Castrum  Opiterbetos. 
11.  Castrum  Samnios.  12.  Castrum  Susias.  13. 
Castrum  Regium.  14.  Castrum  Taurata.  15. 
Castrum  Sygnias.  16.  Castrum  Gradum.  .17« 
Castrum  Patriarchias.  18.  Castrum  Scylaceum. 
19.  Castrum  Martyrium.  20.  Castrum  Ormuvera. 
21.  Castnmi  Ortonos.     22.  Castrum  Oppiterlntum. 

Isle  of  Sicily. 

1.  Syracuse.     2.  Catana.     3.  Taerebenium,  al. 

Tauromenium.    4.  Sesena,  al.  Messana.   5.  Cepha- 

ludium.     6.  Thermum.     7.  Panormus.     8.  Lily- 

hceum.    9.  Trocalis.     10.  Acragantus,  aL  Agrigen- 
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turn.  11.  Tindarium.  12.  Carine,  aL  Camarina. 
13.  Leontina.  14.  Abeusis,  al.  Alesa.  15.  Gaudus. 
16.  Melita.  17-  Liparis.  18.  Burcausus.  19.  Di- 
dymL    20.  Urica.    21.  Onarea.    22.  Basiludin. 

Province  of  Calabria. 

1.  Rhegium.  2.  Locris.  3.  Scylacias.  4.  Co- 
tronum,  aL  Croton.    5.  Constantia.    6.  Tropeum. 

7.  Tauriana.    8.  Bibonum,  al.  Cibonum. 

Provincia  Annonaria. 

1.  Ravenna.  2.  Phanus.  3.  Olcusa,  al.  Ascu- 
lum.  4.  Polus,  al.  Fulginum.  5.  Pecinus,  al.  Pi- 
cenum.  6.  Pisaurum.  7*  Tergetra.  8.  Augusto- 
polis.  9.  Talbitau.  10.  Castrum  Ferentinum. 
11.  Castrum  Solemos.  12.  Tulericum.  13.  Cas- 
trum Zanga.  14.  Castrum  Nobo.  15.  Castrum 
Eurinica.  16.  Castrum  Semania.  17.  Vicomanto. 
18.  Castrum  Vereles.  19.  Castrum  Tamia.  20. 
Castrum  Yarectelia.  21.  Castrum  Samngia.  22. 
Castrum  Sora.  a3.  Castrum  Suagallia.  24.  Cas- 
trum Cisines. 

Province  of  ^mia,  leg.  Emilia. 

1.  Castrum  Foropompus.  2.  Castrum  Brizilium. 
3.  Castrtun  Brinti. 

Under  the  most  glorious  Eparch  of  Africa. 
Province  of  Bizacia. 

1.  Carthago  Proconsularis.  2.  Sybiba.  3. 
Campsia.  4.  Cileos.  5.  Junce.  6.  Talepte.  7. 
Cascala.  8.  Castellae.  9.  Pezana.  10.  Mamida. 
11.  Madasuba.  12.  Colule.  13.  Capse.  14. 
Adramytto. 

Province  of  Numidia. 

1.  Calama.  2.  Tebete.  3.  Hippo  Regius.  4. 
Nuzidias.    5.  Castamagse.    6.  Bade.    7-  Meleum. 

8.  Leradus.    9.  Castnun  Bedere,  al.  Castra  Vetera. 

10.  Scele.  11.  Egerinesium.  12.  Titessin,al.  Tidi- 
dita.    13.  Bage.    14.  Constantina.     15.  Sitiphi. 

Province  of  Mauritania  Prima. 
1.  Rhinocururum. 

Province  of  Mauritania  Secunda. 

1.  Septum.  2.  Septum  ad  partem  TenessL  3. 
Spanias.  4.  Mesopot.  ad  partem  Spaniee.  5.  Ma- 
jurica,  al.  Majorica  Insula.  6.  Menyca,  al.  Mino- 
rica  Insula.  7-  Insula  Sardon,  vel  Sardinia.  8. 
Carallus  Metropolis.     9.   Tures.     10.   Sanaphas. 

11.  Sines.  12.  Sulces.  13.  Phoesiana.  14.  Chry- 
sopolis.  15.  Aristiane.  16.  Limne.  17.  Cas* 
trum  Tutar.  Note,  Goar's  notitia  reads  most  of 
these  names  differently,  and  makes  but  two  of  these 
three  last,  Christianee  Lacus  and  Tucca.  Here 
Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  begins  again. 
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In  the  Diocese  of  Egypt 
Province  of  Augustamnica  Prima. 
1.  Pelusium,  the  metropolis.  2.  Sethroetes.  3. 
Tanes.  4.  Thmues.  5.  Rhinoci^rura.  6.  Ostra- 
cine.  7.  Pentaschanon.  8.  Casium.  9.  Aph- 
theum.  10.  Hiphestus.  11.  Panephusus.  12. 
Greros.     13.  Itageros.     14.  Thenesus. 

Province  of  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

1.  Leon  to  Metropolis.  2.  Athrabes.  3.  Helius. 
4.  Bubastus.    5.  Carbethus.    6.  Arabius. 

Province  of  ^gjrptus  Prima. 

1.  Alexandria  sub  duce  et  AugustalL  2.  Her- 
mopohs.  3.  Milleos.  4  Costus.  5.  Vicus  Psa- 
neos.  6.  Vicus  Cotrideos.  7*  Sais.  8.  Leonto- 
polis.  9.  Naucratia.  10.  Andronicius.  11.  Ze- 
nonopolis.  12.  Paphna.  13.  Onuphis.  14.  Tava. 
15.  Cleopatris.  16.  Mareotes.  17.  Manelait®. 
la  Schedia.    19.  Temuthes.    20.  Sondra. 

Province  of  ^g3rptu8  Secunda. 

1.  Cabasa.  2.  Phragon.  3.  Pachnemon.  4. 
Diospolis.  5.  Sebennytus.  6.  Coeno.  7«  Busiris. 
8.  Elearchia.  9.  Regeon  Paralus.  10.  Vicus  Pa- 
rianee.  11.  Vicus  Rhicomerium.  12.  Xois:  to 
which  Goar's  natUia  adds  Cyma,  and  makes  Regeon 
and  Paralus  two  distinct  places. 

Province  of  Arcadia. 

1.  Oxyrynchus.  2.  Heracleus.  3.  Coeno.  4 
Nilopolis.  5.  Arsinoetes.  6.  Memphilitus,  aL 
Memphis.  Goar  adds,  Clisma,  Theodosiopolisi 
Aphroditon,  and  Latopolis. 

Province  of  Thebais  Prima. 

1.  Antinous.  2.  Hermopolis.  3.  Theodosio- 
polis.  4  Polyco.  5.  Hypsele.  6.  ApoUonias.  J. 
Anteios.    8.  Panos.    Goar  adds  Casus. 

Province  of  Thebais  Secunda. 

1.  Ptolemais.  2.  Conto,  al.  Justinianopolis.  3. 
Diocletianopolis.  4  Diospolis.  5.  Tentyra.  6. 
Maximianopolis.  7*  Thebais.  8.  Lato.  9.  lam- 
bon.  10.  Hermonthon.  11.  Apollonos.  12.  Vi- 
cus Anass®  Magnee.  13.  Thebais  Magna.  14 
Ibis.  15.  Mathon.  16.  Trimunthon.  17.  Erbon, 
al.  Hermon. 

Province  of  Libya. 

1.  Dranicon.  2.  Paratoniunu  3.  Tranzala.  4 
Ammoniaca.  5.  Antipyrgus.  6.  Antiphron.  7* 
JEdonias.    8.  Marmarice. 


Province  of  Libya  Pentapolis. 

1.    Sozusa.    2.  Cyrine.    3.  Ptolemais. 
chera.    5.  Adriane.    6.  Beronica. 
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Province  of  TripolL 
1.  Tosibon.    2.  Leptis.    3.  Hyon. 

In  the  Oriental  Diocese. 
Province  of  CiHcia. 
1.   Tarsus.    2.  Pompeiopolis.     3.    Sebas 
Coricus.    5.  Adana.    6.  Augustopolia.    7-  ^ 
8.  Zephurium. 

Province  of  Cilicia  Secunda. 

1.  Anazarbus.  2.  Mopsuestia.  3u  Age 
Epiphania.  5.  Eirenopolis.  6.  Flavias.  7. 
andria.    8.  Cabissus.    9.  Castabala.     10.  Rl 

Province  of  Isauria. 

1.  Seleucia.  2.  Cilendre.  3.  Anemoric 
Titiopohs.  5.  Lamus.  6.  Antiochia.  7- 
Sebaste,  aL  Julio-Sebaste.  a  Cestra.  9. 
nuntes.  10.  Jostape.  11.  Diocssarea.  12. 
13.  Hierapolis.  14  Dalisandus.  15.  Claudi 
16.  Eirenopolis.  17*  Germanicopolis.  18. 
polis.  19.  Zenonopolis.  20.  Sbidse.  21. 
delphia.  22.  Adrassus.  2a  Meloe.  24  I 
opolis.  25.  Climata  Nauzadee.  26.  Ca» 
27.  Beneeorum.    23.  GolgosL    29.  Costradit 

Province  of  Syria  Prima. 

1.  Antiochia  ad  Daphnen.  2.  Paltus.  a 
cia.    4  Berrhcea.    5.  Chalcis. 

Province  of  Syria  Secunda. 

1.   Apamea.     2.   Arethusa.     a  Epiphan 
Larissa.    5.  Mariamne.    6.  Seleucobelus. 
phansa. 

Province  of  Euphratisia  or  Hagiopolis 

1.  Hierapolis.    2.  Cyrus,  aL  Hagiopolis. 
mosata.    4  Doliche.    5.  Germanicia.     6.  Z^ 
7.  Perrhe.    a  Europus.     9.  Nicopolis.     10 
narchia.     11.  Csesaria.    12.  Sergiopolis.     L 
mon.     14.  Santon. 

Province  of  Theodorias. 

1.  Laodicea.     2.  Balanea.      3.  Gabala. 
adds  Paltus. 

Province  of  Osdroene. 

1.  Edessa.  2.  Carrse.  a  Constantia.  4 
dosiopolis.  5.  Batnee.  6.  Callinicos,  aL 
topolis.  7«  Nova  Valentia.  8.  Birthon.  J 
nithilla.  10.  Therimachon.  11.  Moniaugt 
Macarta.  13.  Marcopolis.  14  Anastasia 
Hemerius.     16.  Circisia. 

Province  of  Mesopotamia  Superior,  or  Arm 
Quarta. 

1.  Amida.     2.    Marty  ropolia.      a   Daroi 
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Castnxin  Ricephas.  5.  Castnim  Turandios.  6. 
Castrum  Mardes.  ?.  Castnim  Loraes.  8.  Cas- 
tnim Riphton.  9.  Castnim  Isphrios.  10.  Castnim 
Tzauras.  11.  Castnim  Audasson.  12.  Castnim 
Amarmes.  13.  Castnim  Tzinobias.  14.  Castnim 
Banabelonim.  15.  Castnim  Intzietonim.  16. 
Castnim  Chaddonim.  1?.  Castnim  -fisudios.  18. 
Castnim  Masphronas.  19.  Castnim  Basilicum. 
20.  Castnim  Spelon  et  Odelonim.  21.  Castnim 
Bijubaithas.  22.  Castnim  Manassaronim.  23. 
Castnim  Phirtachabras.  24.  Castnim  Siteon  Chi- 
phas.  25.  Castnim  Calonos.  26.  Castnim  Bibar 
saronim.  27-  Castnim  Tzauras.  28.  Castnim 
Birthas.  29.  Castnim  Attachas.  30.  Castnim 
Aphubonim.  31.  Castnim  Floriananim.  32.  Cas- 
tnim Arimachonim.  33.  Castnim  Balaos.  34. 
Castnim  Daphnudin.  35.  Castnim  Samocharto- 
nim. 

The  other  Armenia. 

1.  Dademon.     2.   Arsamusaton.     3.  Polichne. 

4.  Chosana.  5.  Chosomacha.  6.  Citharizs.  7* 
Castnim  Marticertum.  8.  Castnim  Baiulceos.  9. 
Castnim  Polios.  10.  Castnim  Ardon.  11.  Clima 
Sophines.  12.  Regio  Jalimbana,  where  Basilius 
was  bom,  who  wrote  the  present  account  13. 
Clima  Anzetines.  14.  Clima  Digesines.  15.  Clima 
Garines.  16.  Clima  Orziacines.  17.  Clima  Bila- 
bitenes.  18.  Clima  Astianices.  19.  Clima  Ma- 
muzurarum. 

Province  of  Phoenicia  Maritima. 

1.  Tyrus.    2.  Sidon.    3.  Ptolemais.    4  Beritus. 

5.  Biblus.  6.  Tripolis.  7-  ArcsB.  8.  Orthosias. 
9.  Botrys.  10.  Vicus  Gegarta.  11.  Arados.  12. 
Antarados.  13.  Paneas.  14.  Gonasitii  Saltus. 
15.  Vicus  Politianus.     16.  Vicus  Trieris. 

Province  of  Phoenicia  Libani. 

1.  Emissa.  2.  Laodicea.  3.  Heliopolis.  4. 
Abilla.  5.  Damascus.  6.  Clima  Jabrudorum.  7* 
Evarius,  aL  Justinianopolis.  8.  Talmyra:  in  Goar 
it  is  Palmyra.  9.  Clima  Maglydorum.  10.  Sal- 
tum  Gonseticum.  11.  Salamias.  12.  Clima  Ori- 
entale. 

Province  of  Palestina*  Prima. 

1.  ^Ua,  or  Jerusalem.  2.  Csesarea.  3.  Dora. 
4.  Antipatris.  5.  Diospolis,  al.  Georgiopolis.  6. 
Jamnia.  7*  Nicopolis.  8.  Onus.  9.  Sozusa.  10. 
Joppa.  11.  Ascalon.  12.  Gaza.  13.  Raphia.  14 
Anthedon.  15.  Diocletianopolis.  16.  Eleuther- 
opolis.  17.  Neapolis.  18.  Sebaste.  19.  Regio 
Apathus.  20.  Regio  Jericho.  21.  Regio  Libyse. 
22.  Regio  Gadara.  23.  Azotus  Maritima.  24 
Azotus  Hippinis.    25.  Acomazon.    25.  Bitty mos. 


27.  Tricomias.  28.  Toxus.  29.  Saltum  Constan- 
tinianL    30.  Saltum  Geraiticum,  aL  Barsamon. 

Province  of  Palestina  Secunda. 

1.  Scythopolis.  2.  Gadara.  3.  Pells.  4  Abila. 
5.  Capetomas.   6.  Diocssarea.   7*  Maximianopolis. 

8.  Gabs.  9.  Tiberias.  10.  Hippos.  11.  Helen- 
opolis.  12.  Clima  Gaelanes.  13.  Tetracomia.  14 
Comenais. 

Province  of  Palestina  Tertia. 

1.  Petra.  2.  Augustopolis.  3.  Arindela.  4 
Charagmuda.  5.  Areopolis.  6.  Mapsis.  7-  Elusa. 
a  Zoara.  9.  Birosabon.  10.  Elas.  11.  Penta- 
comia.  12.  Mamopsora.  13.  Metrocomia.  14 
Saltum  Hieraticum.  Goar  divides  two  of  these 
into  four,  reading  them  thus,  Salton,  Mamo,  Psora, 
Hieraticon. 

Province  of  Arabia. 

1.  Bostra.  2.  Adrasns.  3.  Dia.  4  Medaba* 
5.  Gerassa.    6.  Neva.    7*  Philadelphia.    8.  Esbus. 

9.  Neapolis.  10.  PhiUppopolis.  11.  Phenutus. 
12.  Constantina.  13.  Dionysias.  14  Pentacomia. 
15.  Tricomia.  16.  Canothas.  17-  Saltum.  18. 
Bataneos.  19.  Exacomia.  20.  Enacomia.  21. 
Vicus  Gonias.  22.  Vicus  Cherus.  23.  Vicus 
Stanes.  24  Vicus  Caberae.  25.  Vicus  Coreath». 
26.  Vicus  Bilbanus.  27.  Vicus  Caprorum.  2S. 
Vicus  Pyrgoaretarum.  29.  Vicus  Setnes.  30. 
Vicus  Ariachanim.  31.  Neotes.  32.  Clima  Ori- 
entalium  et  Occidentalium.  33.  Vicus  Ariath» 
Saxosie.    34  Vicus  Bebdamus.  . 

Province  of  Armenia  Magna. 

Concerning  this  the  author  only  remarks,  that  it 
is  an  autocephaluSf  or  independent  country,  not 
subject  to  any  apostolical  throne,  but  honoured  in 
respect  to  St  Gregory  of  Armenia,  having  two  hun- 
dred cities  and  castles. 

Province  of  Cyprus. 

The  author  makes  the  same  observation  upon  this 
country,  that  it  is  an  independent  also,  in  honour 
of  St.  Barnabas  the  apostle,  who  was  found  here, 
having  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  laid  upon  his  breast 
The  cities  in  this  province  are, 

1.  Constantia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Citium.  3.  Ama- 
thus.    4  Curium.    5.  Paphus.   6.  Arsen®.    7.  Soli. 

8.  Lapithus,  the  birth-place  of  Georgius  Cyprius, 
who  wrote  the  book  out  of  which  these  were  taken. 

9.  Cyrenia.  10.  Tamasus.  11.  Cythri.  12.  Tri- 
mithus.     13.  Carpasin. 

There  is  added  at  the  end  of  Goar's  notitia :  This 
account  was  taken  anno  6391,  in  the  reign  of  the 


*  Note,  This  province  and  the  next  are  wanting  both  in 


Caroliu  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Go^x. 
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emperor  Leo  Sapiens,  and  under  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  that  IB,  anno  891. 

In  this  description  of  the  church,  the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  author  being  a  Greek,  is  much 
more  accurate  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  uid 
Eastern  churches,  than  of  the  Western  and  Latin : 
for  here  is  no  account  of  France,  Spain,  Britain, 
lUyriciun;  and  such  confused  and  imperfect  ac- 
counts of  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,  as  show 
plainly,  that  die  author  was  not  rightly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  church  in  those  countries ;  at 
least  not  in  Italy ;  for  in  all  Italy  and  Sicily  here 
are  not  mentioned  above  a  handred  dioceses,  and 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  before  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  ancient 
conncils,  that  there  were  nearer  three  hundred  dio- 
ceses in  those  regions.  Above  one  hundred  and 
iSfty  Italian  bishops  of  distinct  sees  are  found  sub- 
scribed in  one  age  in  the  Roman  councils  held  under 
Hilary,  Felix,  and  Symmachus,  and  there  were  al- 
most as  many  more  not  mentioned  in  those  councils, 
but  to  be  found  in  other  councils  and  ancient  re- 
cords. And  though  when  these  twtUiaa  were  made, 
several  of  the  ancient  dioceses  might  be  united  to- 
gether, yet  it  appears  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  Roman  councils  under  Eugenius  IL  and  Leo 
IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  that  there  were  above 
double  the  number  to  what  the  notUias  mention. 
So  that  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  give  but  an  im- 
perfect account  of  the  Latin  or  Western  church. 
But  the  account  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches 
is  more  complete,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the 
subscriptions  collected  out  of  the  ancient  councils. 
And  so  they  one  confirm  another,  and  both  together 
frilly  make  out  the  account  that  has  been  given  both 
of  the  number  and  extent  of  dioceses  in  the  ancient 
church. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

OF  THB  DIVISION  OP  DIOCESBS  INTO  PARISHES,  AND 
THE  PIRST  ORIGINAL  OP  THEM. 


0^1, ,.  There  remains  but  one  thing  more 
namw *rf *JJri2  to  bc  inquired  into  on  this  head,  which 
churchM.  .g  ^Y^^  division  of  dioceses  into  such 

lesser  precincts  as  we  now  call  parishes  and  parish 


churches.  Concerning  which  I  shall  here  need  to 
say  the  less,  because  so  much  has  already  been  said 
incidentally  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of  ancient 
dioceses,  which  we  have  generally  found  too  large 
to  be  confined  to  a  single  congregation.  All  that  I 
shall  add  upon  this  subject,  therefore,  in  this  place, 
IB  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ancient 
names  of  parishes,  (because  some  of  them  are  a  little 
ambiguous,)  and  show  when,  and  upon  what  ac- 
count, and  by  what  degrees  dioceses  were  divided 
into  parishes,  to  bring  them  to  the  present  state  and 
form  of  the  church.  As  to  the  ancient  names,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  show  before,  that  the  words 
vapoida,  and  iiouetiatct  for  the  three  first  ages  were  of 
the  same  importance,  denoting  not  what  we  now 
call  a  parish  church,  but  a  city  with  its  adjacent 
towns  or  country  region.  But  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ages  we  find  both  names  promiscuously  given 
as  well  to  country  parishes,  as  episcopal  or  city 
churches.  For  now  these  lesser  divisions  of  dio- 
ceses began  to  be  called  parochia,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,*  which  ordered.  That 
in  every  church  such  country  parishes  as  belonged 
of  old  time  to  any  bishop,  should  continue  in  his 
possession  without  any  molestation.  And  in  the 
council  of  Vaison,  anno  442,  a  decree  was  made/ 
That  country  parishes  should  have  presbjrters  to 
preach  in  them,  as  well  as  the  city  churches.  And 
so  the  word  parochia  is  often  used  by  St  Jerom,' 
Sulpicius  Sevenis,*  Theodoret,*  Innocentius,*  and 
other  writers  of  those  ages.  Though  still  the  name 
parochia  continued  to  signify  properly  an  episcopal 
diocese,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  denote 
those  lesser  parochia^  because  they  were  a  sort  of 
imitation  of  the  former.  Which  is  the  account  that 
Socrates'  seems  to  give  of  them,  when,  speaking  of 
the  villages  of  the  region  of  Mareotes  that  were 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  says,  they 
were  as  so  many  irapocriot,  or  lesser  dioceses  under 
his  city.  And  upon  the  same  reason  the  name 
diocesia  was  sometimes  given  to  a  parish  church  also, 
though  it  most  properly  belongs  to  an  episcopal 
diocese.  Thus  Sidonius  Apollinarius*  speaks  of  his 
own  visiting  his  dioceses,  meaning  only  the  parish 
churches  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.  And  so 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,  it  is  said*  of  one  place, 
that  there  was  perfect  unity  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
in  all  the  dioceses,  that  is,  the  country  parishes  or 
villages  belonging  to  it  Baluzius  has  observed  the 
same  "  in  Ruricius  Lemovicensis,"  and  Gregory  of 


'  Concil.  Chalced.  can.  17.  Tdt  Ka^  iKarriv  iKK\ti<ria» 
AypoiovKAt  irapoiKiat,  h  iyx»piow  filvtiv  dirapaaaXtvrui 
ro<«  Kvrixowtv  avrdt  kirioKWoi^. 

*  Concil.  Vaisionen.  1.  c.  2.  Placuitut  non  aolum  in  ci- 
vitatibus,  aed  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis,  verbum  faciendi 
daremus  presbyteris  potestatem. 

•  Hieron.  cont.  Vifpilant.  cap.  2. 

•  Snlpic.  8e?er.  Dial.  1.  c.  4. 

*  Theodor.  Ep.  113.  •  Innoc  £p.  ad  Decent  c.  5. 


^  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  Elaiv  V7r6  Tqv  aitrov  irokiv  wt 
TrapoiKiai. 

*  Sidon.  lib.  9.  Ep.  16.  p.  611.  Peragratis  forte  diocesi- 
bus  cum  domum  veni,  &c. 

*  CoUat  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  176.  Unitas  ilHc  p«rfecta 
est  nnn  solum  in  ipsa  civitate,  verum  etiam  in  omnibus  dio- 
cesibus. 

»•  Balui.  Not.  ad  Gratian.  p.  510. 
"  Ruricius  Lemovic.  lib.  2.  £p.  6. 
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Tours,"  and  some  other  writers.  The  reason  of 
this  appellation  being,  as  I  said  before,  for  that 
these  churches,  whereupon  single  presbyters  were 
fixed*  were  a  sort  of  lesser  dioceses,  as  the  author 
of  the  Pontifical"  under  the  name  of  Damasus  terms 
them;  and  some  canons  give  them^^  the  name  of 
9ecie9UB  duBceearuBf  diocesan  churches ;  and  others, 
country  or  village  churches,  whence  the  presbyters 
residing  on  them  were  termed  Inxtt^oi  vpf ajSvrfpoc, 
country  presbyters,  by  the  council  of  Neoceesarea," 
in  opposition  to  the  city  presbyters  in  the  cathedral 
or  mother  church.  Parish  churches  were  also  pe- 
culiarly called  tituli,  as  has  been  noted  before,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  bishop's  church ;  being  such 
churches  as  had  particular  presbyters  and  deacons 
assigned  to  them,  who  upon  that  account  are  said 
to  have  a  title.  And  some  learned  persons*'  are  of 
opinion,  that  cardinal  presbyters  and  deacons,  at 
first,  were  no  more  but  presbyters  and  deacons  so 
deputed  and  affixed  to  the  service  of  particular 
parish  churches,  and  that  as  well  at  Rome  as  other 
places. 

g^^  ^  As  to  the  original  of  parish  churches, 

ttJtah  dJuSSi'ir.  t^^T^  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  necessity, 
^£jJ3S*S^n  *nd  the  conveniences  of  celebrating 
^TaSSL^t^  Christian  offices  and  holding  Chris- 
nunioa.  ^^^  communiou  with  greater  ease, 

that  first  gave  occasion  to  them.  For  when  the 
multitude  of  beUevers  increased  so  in  large  and 
populous  cities,  that  one  church  could  not  contain 
them,  there  was  a  necessity  of  dividing  the  assem- 
bly, and  erecting  other  churches,  where  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  Christian  worship  and  the  usual 
offices  of  Divine  service  might  be  performed,  as  well 
as  in  the  mother  church,  to  answer  the  apostolical 
ordinance  of  holding  Christian  communion  one 
with  another;  which  was  according  to  what  we 
lead,  Acts  iL  42,  that  men  should  continue  '*  sted- 
lastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  The  author 
of  the  Pontifical  under  the  name  of  Damasus,  in 
the  Life  of  MarccUus,  seems  to  say,  that  several  of 
the  Roman  tttuli,  or  parish  churches,  were  erected" 
for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  great  multitudes 
that  were  converted  from  paganism,  and  for  burying 
the  martyrs.  But  if  there  was  any  necessity  upon 
that  account,  there  was  doubtless  a  greater  neces- 
sity upon  another.  For  in  those  days,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Christian  church  was  used  to  communi- 
cate weekly  at  the  Lord's  table ;  and  it  being  im- 
possible that  one  church  should  suffice  in  large 


»»  Gr«g.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  lib.  6.  c.  3a 

X  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Vigioti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  Roma  constiti^it,  quasi  diceceses,  propter  baptismum 
et  poenitentiam  multoriim. 

**  Concil.  Tarracun.  can.  8. 

>^  Concil.  Neocaesar.  can.  13. 

>•  Book  VIII.  chap.  1.  sect.  10. 


cities  for  this  purpose,  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  building  more,  that  Christians  might  live  in 
communion  one  with  another.  And  so  parish 
churches  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  necessities  of 
the  church ;  and  he  that  knows  how  to  date  the  one^ 
may  easily  date  the  original  of  the  other  for  any 
particular  city  or  diocese  in  the  universe. 

But  as  cities  and  their  appendant 
dioceses  dijQfered  very  much  in  their     smm  or  umoi 
size  suid  extent,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  ^um  iiS!U*of *!!• 

apOiUea. 

beUeve,  that  some  of  them  were  obliged 
to  build  parish  churches  much  sooner  than  others* 
And  in  such  places  as  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  there 
is  great  probability,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Acts  and  St  Paul's  Epistles,  that  there  were  more 
churches  than  one  from  the  days  of  the  apostles* 
However,  it  is  undeniably  evident  from  Optatus,  as 
I  have  showed  before,  that  Rome  had  above  forty 
churches  in  it  before  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution* 
As  for  the  lesser  cities,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find 
some  of  them  which  had  but  one  church  whilst  the 
persecution  lasted;  such  as  that  city  in  Phrygia, 
which  Lactantius  speaks  of,  where  he  says,  the 
church  and  all  the  people  were  burnt "  together  by 
one  of  the  barbarous  prefects  in  the  last  persecution. 
Valesius  thinks  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  same  city, 
who  says,"  it  was  all  Christian  at  that  time,  both 
magistrates  and  people,  and  therefore  an  army  was 
sent  against  them,  whidi  burnt  them  all  together, 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  they  were  making 
their  supplications  to  Christ  their  God.  From 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  there  were  some 
cities,  which  were  but  what  Eusebius  calls  this, 
woKixvaif  so  very  small,  as  to  need  no  other  church 
beside  the  bishop's  cathedral,  even  when  all  the 
members  of  them  were  become  universally  Chris- 
tian. And  this  may  seem  an  argmnent  to  some, 
that  there  were  anciently  many  episcopal  dioceses 
that  never  had  any  parish  churches. 

But  here  it  must  be  remembered, 
what  has  been  abundantly  proved  be-    ftom*  icM«r  ritiM 

,,        ,  \  .   .         h«d country  p«mhf» 

fore,  that  generally  the  ancient  cities  eTrn^inUniwdfpw^ 
had  their  suburbs  or  country  region 
belonging  to  them ;  and  some  that  were  very  small 
cities,  as  Cyrus  in  Comagene,  where  Theodoret  was 
bishop,  had  upon  this  account  very  large  territories 
under  their  jurisdiction.  And  we  find  a  great  many 
instances  of  such  country  regions  having  country 
parishes,  and  country  presbyters  and  deacons  re- 
siding on  them,  even  in  the  hottest  times  of  perse- 


1'  Vid.  Job.  Pronto.  Epist.  de  Canonicia  Cardlnalibiu, 
Par.  1661. 

M  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli. 

>»  Lactant.  Instit,  lib.  5.  c.  11.  Aliqui  ad  occidendum 
pnecipites  extiterunt,  sicut  unus  in  Phrygia,  qui  universum 
populum  cum  ipso  pariter  conventiculo  coDcremavit. 

<•  Euseb.lib.ac.il. 
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cation ;  as  appears  from  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  EliberiuB,"  and  those  of  Neociesarea,''  the  fonner 
of  which  was  held  while  the  Diocletian  persecution 
lasted,  and  the  latter  immediately  after  it  was  over, 
and  yet  hoth  of  them  speak  of  country  presbyters 
and  deacons,  to  whom  the  care  of  Christian  assem- 
blies was  committed.  Epiphanius  also*  speaks  of 
Tillage  presbyters  belonging  to  the  city  Caschara  in 
Mesopotamia  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  the 
same  time  frequently  mentions  such  in  the  regions 
of  Arsinoe,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt 
and  Libya,  in  several  fragments  of  his  epistles,  re- 
corded in  Eusebius,  which  haye  already  been  al- 
leged, and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  From  these 
and  many  other  such  instances  it  is  evident,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Christian  religion  began  to  spread  itself 
from  the  cities  into  the  country  regions  in  any  con- 
siderable manner,  village  churches  were  erected, 
and  country  presbyters  fixed  on  them ;  the  neces- 
sities and  convenience  of  the  church  requiring  it  so 
to  be  for  the  greater  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
whole  community.  Thus  parish  churches  had  their 
original  both  in  city  and  country,  not  all  at  one 
time,  nor  by  any  general  decree,  but  as  the  exi- 
gences of  every  diocese  required,  the  bishop  of 
which  was  always  the  properest  judge,  how  many 
assistants  he  needed  to  help  him  to  discharge  the 
several  offices  belonging  to  him  as  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  and  territory  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. In  France  the  council  of  Yaison  speaks  of 
country  parishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, as  I  have  noted  before  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter.  But  in  England  we  have  not  so 
early  an  account  of  them,  because  the  records  we 
have  remaining  of  the  ancient  British  church,  make 
no  mention  of  parishes :  and  after  the  Saxon  con- 
versions were  begun,  it  was  some  time  before  our 
dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes,  and  longer  be- 
fore they  had  appropriated  revenues  settled  upon 
them.  Some  think  Honorius,  the  fifth  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  divided  so  much  of  the  nation  as  was 
converted,  into  parishes  about  the  year  640.  So 
Bishop  Godwyn  and  Dugdale.  But  others  think 
this  division  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  dioceses 
than  parishes :  for  parochia  in  Bede  commonly  de- 
notes a  bishop's  diocese,  according  to  the  ancient 
style  and  language  of  the  church  $  as  is  evident 
from  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Herudford  men- 
tioned in  Bede,*  which  was  held  above  thirty 
years  after  this  supposed  division  of  Honorius,  in 


«  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  77.  "  Cone.  Neoecsar.  c.  13. 

»  Epiph.  H«r.  66. 

**  Bede,  lib.  4.  c.  5.  Cone.  Herudford.  e.  2.  Ut  nullut 
epi«coponim  parochiam  alterius  invadat,  sed  contentus  «it 
gttbernatione  credita  sibi  plebis. 

"  Andrews  de  Decimif,  inter  Opuscula,  p.  152. 

«  Bede,  lib.  5.  c.  a  "  Wheelock  in  loc. 


the  time  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  anno  67%  where 
it  is  decreed.  That  no  bishop  shall  invade  anothei^ 
parochia,  or  diocese,  but  be  content  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  committed  to  him.  Bishop  An* 
drews*  indeed  brings  this  very  canon  for  a  proof  of 
parishes  being  now  settled  all  over  the  nation :  but  I 
conceive  the  other  sense  of  the  word /lorocAaa  to  be 
more  proper  to  that  place.  Though  I  will  notdeny  but 
that  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  archbishop's  time, 
who  lived  to  the  year  690,  the  division  of  paiishci 
might  be  made.  For  Bede  observes,*"  that  religion 
and  the  affidrs  of  the  church  made  a  greater  pro- 
gress in  his  time  than  ever  they  had  done  before. 
And  Mr.  Wheelock,*'  in  his  observations  upon  the 
place,  cites  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  speaks  of 
the  division  of  parishes  as  made  under  him.  Nov 
Christianity  had  spread  itself  into  the  country,  and 
churches  were  built,  and  presbyters  fixed  upon 
them,  and  first-fruits  and  other  revenues  were  set- 
tled by  King  Ina*  among  the  West  Saxons,  and 
by  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  in  the  council  of  Beom- 
celd,  anno  694,  and  patrons,  when  they  founded 
churches,  endowed  them  with  lands  for  proper 
maintenance:  all  which  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
original  of  country  parishes  was  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventh  century  in  this  nation,  and  in  the 
next  age  they  were  fully  settled. 

But  to  return  to  the  former  times : 
it  is  further  to  be  noted  concerning  aJuSJS^SSi 
the  ancient  manner  of  serving  the  ^tST^bSftCS 
city  parish  churches,  that  they  were  dk^S^SrtCb&Jf! 
not  usually  committed  to  any  particu-  wi^taf  Tiii«ou»f. 


lar  presbyters,  as  those  in  the  country 
regions  were,  but  were  served  in  common  by  the 
clergy  of  the  bishop's  church.  Learned  men  con- 
clude this  from  a  passage  in  Epiphanius,  who 
seems  to  note  it  as  a  particular  custom  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  all  the  churches  there  had  their  own  par- 
ticular presbyters  assigned  them,  who  dwelt  near 
their  own  churches,  every  one  in  their  own  streets 
or  divisions,**  which  the  Alexandrians,  in  their  own 
language,  called  laura.  Petavius  indeed**  thinks 
Epiphanius  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
peculiar  custom  of  Alexandria,  but  common  to  all 
great  cities,  to  have  presbyters  fixed  upon  aU  their 
churches.  But  Valesius*'  and  other  learned  men 
defend  Epiphanius  against  his  censure,  and  show 
this  to  have  been  so  singular  a  custom  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  perhaps  no  other  city  in  the  world  in 
that  age,  no,  not  Rome  itself,  which  had  above  forty 
churches,  had  any  one  church  appropriated  to  any 


*  InflD  Leges  Eccles.  c.  4.  Primitis  seminum  ad  festum 
S.  Martini  redduntor,  &c.  ap.  Spelman.  p.  183.  Cone.  Be- 
conceld.  c.  1.  Ibid.  p.  191. 

»  Epiph.  H»r.  69.  Arian.  c.  I, 

•  Petav.  An  not  in  loc. 

■>  Valei.  Not.  in  Suiomen.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  Maurice'f 
Vindic.  of  the  Prim.  Ch.  p  65. 
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particular  presbyter,  but  they  were  all  served  in 
eommon  by  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church. 
Valesius  observes,  that  it  was  so  at  Rome  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  I.,  who  speaks  of  his  sending  the 
bread  of  the  consecrated  eucharist  to  the  presbyters 
ministering  in  the  parish  churches  on  the  Lord's 
day,  that  they  might  not  on  that  day  think  them- 
aelves**  separated  from  his  communion.  So  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  clergy  of  the  great 
church,  sent  forth  by  turns  only,  to  minister  in  the 
several  tituU  on  the  Lord's  day;  and  then  their 
having  a  title,  or  the  care  of  a  church,  must  mean 
no  more  but  their  being  deputed  in  common  to  the 
service  of  the  tihtlif  or  parish  churches,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  cathedral  church.  Something  of 
this  custom  continued  at  Constantinople  to  the 
time  of  Justinian.  For  in  one  of  his  Novels"  he 
takes  notice  of  three  churches,  St  Mary's,  Theo- 
dore's, and  Irene's,  which  had  no  appropriated 
clergy  belonging  to  them,  but  were  served  by  the 
ministers  of  the  great  church,  who  officiated  in 
them  according  to  their  courses.  It  is  observed 
alao  by  some,  that  a  peculiar  custom  prevailed  at 
Rome,  to  have  two  presbyters  officiate  in  every 
church,  whereas  in  other  places  there  was  but  one. 
Dr.  Maurice**  infers  this  from  a  passage  in  the 
Comments  of  Hilary,  the  Roman  deacon,  who  com- 
monly goes  under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,  who 
says,  that  though  there  were  but  seven  deacons  in 
all  Rome,  yet  there  was  such  a  number  of  presby- 
ters as  to  have  two  to  officiate  in  every  church," 
because  the  inhabitants  communicated  twice  a  week, 
and  there  were  sick  persons  to  be  baptized  almost 
every  day.  But  whether  this  custom  was  so  pecu- 
liar to  Rome,  as  to  belong  to  no  other  church,  is 
what  I  had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  upon 
that  learned  man's  judgment,  than  my  own  as- 
sertion. As  to  country  churches,  the  case  is  very 
plain,  that  presbyters  were  more  early  fixed  and 
appropriated  peculiarly  to  them,  there  being  not 
the  same  convenience  of  serving  them  in  common 
by  the  presbyters  of  the  city  church.  Therefore 
we  may  observe,  that  the  council  of  Neociesarea" 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  iirtxt*»(ftot  irpta- 
ffttripoi,  the  country  presbyters,  and  those  of  the 


city,  forbidding  the  former  to  officiate  in  the  city 
church,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  and 
city  presbyters :  which  plainly  implies,  that  country 
parishes  were  then  served  by  fixed  presbyters  of  their 
own,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  service  of  the 
city  church.  And  the  same  appears  from  the  ac- 
count which  Athanasius  gives  of  the  presbyters  of 
the  villages  of  Mareotis  under  Alexandria,  and 
many  other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers. 

But  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  be- 
ing settled  in  a  parish-cure,  whether     scttM^ilVmoM 

^  f,  ^    .  't.      not  immadiatHj flx- 

m  City  or  country,  did  not  mimedi-  td  upon  parish«  a 

,      -^        .  -  -^ '  ,  their  lint  diHdon, 

ately  entitle  a  man  to  the  revenue  but  p«ki  into  um 
arising  from  that  cure,  whether  in 
tithes  or  oblations,  or  any  other  kind.  For,  an- 
ciently, all  church  revenues  were  delivered  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  bishop's  church,  whence,  by 
the  direction  and  approbation  of  the  bishop,  who 
was  the  chief  administrator  of  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese,  a  monthly  or  an  annual  division  was  made 
among  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  has  been 
showed  before,  in  giving  an  account  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,"  and  their  distribution.  Where,  among 
other  things,  it  has  been  observed  out  of  Theodorus 
Lector,"  that  at  Constantinople  no  parish  church 
had  any  appropriated  revenues  till  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  anno  460, 
when  Marcian's  ceconamtu  first  ordered  the  clergy 
of  every  church  to  receive  the  offerings  of  their  own 
church,  whereas  before  the  great  church  received 
them  alL  In  the  Western  church,  particularly  in 
Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  it  appears 
from  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  that  the  bishop 
and  city  clergy  had  still  all  their  revenues  in  a  com- 
mon fund,  which  was  divided  into  four  parts,  one 
for  the  bishop,"  another  for  the  clergy,  a  third  for 
the  fabric  and  hghts  of  the  church,  and  a  fourth 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  be  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  the  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon,  with  the 
bishop's  approbation.  But  the  country  clergy,  as  to 
their  revenues,  were  now,  or  shortly  after,  upon  a 
different  foot :  for  in  the  second  council  of  Bracara, 
which  was  held  but  nine  years  after  the  first,  anno 
572,  we  find  a  canon  ^  forbidding  bishops  to  have 
any  share  in  the  oblations  of  the  parochial  churches* 


"  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  5.  Quarum  pretbyteri, 
quia  die  ipto  propter  plebem  itibi  creditam  nobiscum  con- 
venire  uon  possunt,  idcirco  fermentum  a  nobit  confectum 
per  acolythot  accipinnt,  ut  se  a  nostra  communione  maxima 
ilia  die  non  Jiidicent  separatos. 

«  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  1. 

N  Maurice  of  Dioces.  Episcop.  p.  47. 

s* \Ambro8.  Ck)m.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Nunc  autem  leptem  dia- 
conot  esse  oportet,  et  aliquantos  presbyteros,  ut  bini  sint  per 
eccl^sias,  et  unus  in  civitate  episcopus. — Omni  enim  beb- 
domada  offerendum  est,  etsi  non  quotidie  peregrinis,  incolis 
tamen  vel  bis  in  bebdoouida,  etsi  non  detint  qui  prope  quo- 
tidie baptizentur  segri. 

**  G>nc.  NeocsBsar.  c.  13. 


"  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  1. 

"  Tbeodor.  Lector,  lib.  1.  p.  553. 

**  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  25.  Placuit  ut  de  rebui  ecclesiasticit 
tres  squs  fiant  portiones,  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia  clerico- 
nmi,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  in  luminariis  ecclesiae.  De 
quarta  parte  sive  arcbipresbyter  sive  archidiaconus  illam 
admiuistrans,  episcopo  faciat  rationem. 

^  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  2.  Placuit  ut  nullus  episcoporum 
per  suas  diceceses  ambulans,  prater  bonorem  catbedrss  suib, 
id  est,  solidos  duos,  aliquid  aliud  per  ecclesias  tollat.  Neque 
tertiam  partem  ex  quacunque  oblatione  populi  in  ecclesiis 
parochialibus  requirat,  sed  ilia  tertia  pars  pro  luminaribui 
ecclesiee  vel  recuperatione  servetur,  el  per  singuloi  aanoi 
episcopo  inde  ratio  fiat. 
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and  assigning  that  third  part  to  maintain  the  fabric 
and  lights  of  the  church;  only  allowing  them  to 
receive  two  soUdi  by  way  of  honorary  acknowledg- 
ment, (honor  eathedrm^  the  canon  terms  it,)  in  their 
parochial  visitations.  So  that  at  least  from  this 
time  we  may  date  the  f^propriation  of  revenues  in 
Spain  to  the  country  parochial  churches.  In  the 
same  council  there  is  another  canon  which  corrects 
an  abuse,  that  plainly  implies  such  an  appropriate 
settlement  upon  country  churches.  For  some  pa- 
trons,^' it  seems,  would  build  churches  on  their  own 
lands,  not  for  piety,  but  for  lucre's  sake,  that  they 
might  go  halves  with  the  clergy  in  whatever  was 
collected' of  the  oblations  of  the  people.  To  remedy 
which  inconvenience  the  council  orders,  That  no 
bishop  should  consecrate  any  church  for  the  fhture, 
tliat  was  built  upon  such  abominable  contract  and 
tributary  condition.  This  is  a  further  evidence,  that 
the  revenues  of  country  churches  were  then  ap- 
propriated to  them,  else  such  abuses  as  these  could 
not  have  had  any  foundation.  But  in  Germany  and 
France  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  churches  seem 
to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  at 
least  he  had  his  dividend  of  a  fourth  part,  for  some 
ages  longer.  For  there  are  rules  in  the  Capitulars 
of  Baluzius  and  Goldastus's  editions,  which  order  ^ 
tithes  and  oblations  to  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
according  to  ancient  canon,  and  one-fourth  to  be 
given  to  the  bishop.  And  some  learned  persons,^ 
who  have  narrowly  examined  our  English  constitu- 
tion, seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  bishops  had 
their  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  with  the 
parochial  clergy  for  some  considerable  time  after  the 
first  designation  and  settlement  of  parish  churches. 
For  they  suppose,  that  originally  the  bishop's  cathe- 
dral was  the  only  church  in  a  diocese,  from  whence 
itinerant  or  occasional  preachers  were  sent  to  con- 
vert the  country  people,  who  for  some  time  resorted 
to  the  cathedral  for  solemn  Divine  worship.  After- 
wards, by  degrees,  some  other  churches  were  built 
among  them:  first  private  oratories,  or  chapels,  with- 
out any  parish  bounds,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
as,  being  at  too  great  distance  from  the  cathedral, 
might  more  easily  resort  to  them.  Then  parish 
churches  with  certain  limits  were  erected,  some 
by  the  Hberahty  of  the  people  themselves  in  more 
populous  and  wealthy  places,  others  by  the  bishops, 
and  others  by  the  Saxon  kings ;  but  chiefly  the  lords 
of  manors,  the  thanes,  as  they  then  called  them, 
were  the  great  instnmients  in  this  work  of  found- 
ing parish  churches.    Whence  it  was  that  parish 


bounds  Were  conformed  to  the  limits  and 
a  manor,  as  I  have  showed  that  the  bom 
ancient  diocese  were  to  the  territory  of 
and  hence  the  lord  of  a  manor  had  his 
right  of  patronage  and  presentation.  Yei 
not  destroy  the  bishop's  right  to  a  shai 
revenue  of  his  whole  diocese.  But  time 
alteration  in  this  matter:  for  our  bisho 
voluntarily  to  have  relinquished  their  title 
chial  revenues,  as  the  Spanish  bishops  fa 
before  them ;  though  whether  they  made  ai 
about  it,  as  the  other  did,  I  am  not  able  t< 
the  reader.  But  Dr.  Rennet  has  observed 
Dugdale,*  that  notwithstanding  the  altera! 
was  made  in  this  matter,  the  bishops  of  th 
Man  continued  to  have  their  teiHana,  or  tl 
of  all  church  revenues  in  that  island.  ^ 
suppose,  was  because  they  were  not  liable 
alterations  made  here,  as  not  being  thei 
English  jurisdiction.  Thus  I  have  given 
account  of  the  original  and  andent  state 
chial  churches,  but  it  is  beyond  my  design 
this  inquiry  any  further.  They  who  wou 
by  what  steps  and  encroachments  parish  < 
lost  their  revenues  again,  first  by  the  oonl 
parish  bounds,  and  a  liberty  granted  to  me 
their  tithes  and  oblations  where  they  plea 
then  by  appropriations  to  monasteries,  an( 
priations  granted  to  laymen,  may  find  thej 
handled  at  large  in  Dr.  Kennet's  elaborate  1 
of  Impropriations  and  Augmentation  of  V 
to  which  I  refer  the  inquisitive  reader. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

WHEREIN  IS  PROPOSED  AN  EAST  AND  HO^ 
METHOD  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  PRIMI1 
CESAN  EPISCOPACY  (CONFORMABLE  TO  T] 
OF  THE  SMALLER  SORT  OF  ANCIENT  ] 
IN  ALL  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

All  I  have  further  to  add  upon  this  subje 
to  make  one  seasonable  and  useful  reflec 
what  has  been  discoursed  in  this  last  E 
relation  to  the  long  wished-for  union  < 
churches  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sam< 
episcopal  government,  agreeable  to  the  n 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.     One  j 


*^  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.6.  Siqnis  baniicam  non  prodevotione 
fidei,  sed  pro  questu  cupiditatis  eedificat,  ut  quicquid  ibi  de 
oblatione  populi  colligitur,  medium  cum  clericis  dividat,  eo 
quod  basilicam  in  terra  fua  quaestus  causa  condiderit,  quod 
in  aliquibus  locis  uique  modo  dicitur  fieri.  Hoc  ergo  de 
cetero  observari  debet,  ut  nullus  epitcoporum  tarn  abomi- 
nabili  vote  consentiat,  &c. 


^  Capitular,  lib.  7.  c.  375.    Quatuor  partes  e 

(decimis  et  oblationibos)  fiant. Quarta  epi* 

renda.  Vid.  Goldast.  Constitut.  Imper.  t.  3.  cap.  2 

^  See  Dr.  Kennet's  Case  of  Impropriations, 
Mr.  Wbarton's  Defence  of  Pluralities,  chap.  2. 

**  Case  of  Impropriations,  p.  28. 

«•  Dugdal.  Monastic.  Angl.  t  1.  p.  718- 
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jection  against  the  present  diocesan  episcopacy,  and 
that  which  to  many  may  look  the  most  plausible,  is 
'  dravm  from  the  vast  extent  and  greatness  of  most 
of  the  northern  dioceses  of  the  world,  which  makes 
it  so  extremely  difficult  for  one  man  to  discliarge  all 
the  offices  of  the  episcopal  function.  To  take  off 
the  main  force  of  which  objection,  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  show,  that  for  the  preservation  of 
episcopacy,  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  dioceses 
should  be  of  the  same  extent,  since  there  was  so 
great  dif&rence  in  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
ancient  dioceses,  but  not  the  least  difference  about 
the  forms  or  species  of  episcopal  government,  for 
all  that,  in  any  part  of  the  primitive  church.  And 
therefore,  if  ever  it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  the 
hearts  of  our  brethren,  in  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  receive  again  the  primitive  form  of 
episcopacy,  (which  is  much  to  be  wished,  and  there 
seems  in  some  of  them  to  be  a  good  inclination  and 
tendency  toward  it,)  there  needs  be  no  difficulty  from 
this  objection  to  hinder  so  useful  and  peaceable  a 
design ;  because  every  church  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
tract her  own  dioceses,  and  limit  them  with  such 
bounds,  as  she  judges  most  expedient  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  benefit  of  the  whole  community ;  there 
being  no  certain  geometrical  rule  prescribed  us 
about  this,  either  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  or 
in  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
any  further  than  that  every  city,  or  place  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  should  be  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical 
magistracy,  a  bishop  with  his  presbytery,  to  order 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  men,  as  the  other  does  the 
temporal.  That  this  was  the  general  rule  observed 
in  the  primitive  church,  I  think,  I  have  made  it  ap- 
pear beyond  all  dispute,  and  that  upon  this  ground 
there  was  so  great  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  dio- 
ceses sometimes  in  the  same  countries,  as  in  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  especially,  because  the 
cities  differed  so  much  in  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Now,  it  is  not  very  material  in  itself  whether 
of  these  models  be  followed,  since  they  are  both 
primitive,  and  allowed  in  ancient  practice.  The 
Church  of  England  has  usually  followed  the  larger 
model,  and  had  very  great  and  extensive  dioceses : 
for  at  first  she  had  but  seven  bishoprics  in  the 
whole  nation,  and  those  commensurate  in  a  manner 
to  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms.  Since  that  time  she 
has  thought  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  contract  her 
dioceses,  and  multiply  them  into  above  twenty; 
and  if  she  should  think  fit  to  add  forty  or  a  hundred 
more,  she  would  not  be  without  precedent  in  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  very  well  apprized  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  advised  King  Henry  VIII.  to  erect  several  new 
bishoprics,  as  a  great  means  among  other  things  for 


reforming  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  whicti  ad- 
vice the  king  himself  drew  up  a  list  of  near  twenty 
new  bishoprics  which  he  intended  to  make,  and  a 
bill  was  passed  in  parliament,  anno  1539,  to  em- 
power the  king  to  do  this  by  his  letters  patent. 
The  whole  transaction  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
tended sees  may  be  read  at  large  in  Bishop  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  The 
thing  indeed  miscarried  afterward,  and  by  some  ac- 
cident was  never  effected ;  but  notwithstanding  it 
shows  us  the  sense  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Reform- 
ation. What  therefore  has  been  and  still  is  allow- 
able  in  this  church,  is  allowable  in  others ;  that  is, 
to  multiply  dioceses  as  necessity  requires,  and  divide 
the  great  care  and  burden  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion into  more  hands  for  the  greater  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  church.  Whenever,  therefore,  any 
of  the  foreign  churches  of  the  protestant  communion 
shall  think  fit  to  reassume  again  the  ancient  episco- 
pal form  of  government  among  them,  they  may 
both  with  honour  and  ease  frame  to  themselves 
such  a  model  of  small  dioceses,  as  will  not  much 
exceed  the  extent  of  one  of  their  classes,  nor  much 
alter  its  form,  and  yet  be  agreeable  to  the  model  of 
the  lesser  sort  of  dioceses  in  the  primitive  church. 
A  temporary  moderator,  or  a  superintendent  of  a 
small  district,  such  as  are  our  rural  deaneries,  will 
easily  be  made  a  bishop,  by  giving  him  a  solemn 
ordination  to  the  perpetual  office  of  governing  the 
churches  of  such  a  district,  as  chief  pastor,  under 
whom  all  other  inferior  pastors  of  the  same  district 
must  act  in  subordination  to  him,  deriving  their 
authority  from  his  imposition  of  hands,  and  doing 
nothing  without  his  consent  and  approbation.  As 
this  will  secure  the  just  authority  and  veneration  of 
episcopal  superintendency,  whilst,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Ignatius,  nothing  is  done  without  the  bishop 
in  the  church ;  so  will  it  be  agreeable  to  the  model 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  had  many  small  dio- 
ceses as  well  as  large  ones,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  many  episcopal  sees  were  not  above  five  or 
six  miles  from  one  another,  and  their  dioceses  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent,  such  as  Namia 
and  Interamnia,  Fidenap,  Fulginum,  Hispellum, 
Fonmi  Flaminii,  and  many  others,  that  have 
been  particularly  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  Book. 
There  are  now  a  great  many  such  dioceses  in  Italy 
in  the  realm  of  Naples,  where  the  whole  number  is 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven,  twenty  of  which  arc 
archbishoprics ;  and  some  of  them  so  small  as  not 
to  have  any  diocese  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
as  is  particularly  noted  by  Dr.  Maurice '  and  others, 
of  Campana  and  Vesta,  out  of  Ughellus*s  Italia 
Sacra,  whence  it  is  observed  also,  that  Cava  in  the 
same  kingdom  had  but  five  hundred  communicants 
belonging  to  it.    And  there  are  some  dioceses  at 
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present  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  which  I 
am  told  do  not  very  much  exceed  that  proportion. 
The  bishopric  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  now  but 
seventeen  parishes,  and  in  Rede's  time  *  the  whole 
island  had  but  the  measure  of  three  or  four  hundred 
families,  according  to  what  was  then  the  English 
way  of  computation,  though  the  Isle  of  Anglesea 
had  thrice  that  number.  So  that  though  dioceses 
in  the  protestant  churches  should  be  thus  contract- 
ed, yet  no  other  church,  where  episcopacy  is  already 
settled,  can  have  any  just  reason  to  complain  of 
such  an  episcopacy  as  this,  so  long  as  it  appears  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  original  state,  and  exactly  con- 
formable to  ancient  practice.  Nor  can  any  churches 
then  have  ground  for  dispute  with  one  another 
about  external  polity  and  government,  though  the 
dioceses  of  one  church  happen  to  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  of  another ;  so  long  as  they  have  each 
their  precedents  in  the  ancient  church,  they  may 
treat  one  another  with  the  same  catholic  charity  as 
the  ancient  churches  did,  among  whom  we  never 
find  the  least  footstep  of  a  dispute  upon  this  found- 
ation. Nor  is  there  now  any  dispute  between  the 
two  sister  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  upon 
this  head,  though  the  one  has  enlarged  and  the 
other  contracted  her  dioceses  since  the  Reformation. 
For  in  Ireland  there  are  not  now  above  half  the 
number  of  dioceses  that  there  were  before,  and  con- 
sequently they  must  needs  be  larger  by  uniting  them 
together.  In  England  there  are  more  in  number 
than  formerly,  some  new  ones  being  erected  out  of 
the  old  ones,  and  at  present  the  whole  number  aug- 
mented to  three  times  as  many  as  they  were  for 
some  ages  after  the  first  conversion.  Beside  that 
we  have  another  way  of  contracting  dioceses  in  ef- 
fect here  in  England,  appointed  by  law,  which  law 
was  never  yet  repealed,  which  is  by  devolving  part 
of  the  bishop's  care  upon  the  chorepiscopit  or  suffra- 
gan bishops,  as  the  law  calls  them :  a  method  com- 


monly practised  in  the  ancient  church  in  such  laige 
dioceses  as  those  of  St  Basil  and  Theodoxet,  one 
of  which  had  no  less  than  fifty  ehorepiseopi  under 
him,  if  Nazianzen  rightly  informs  us ;  and  it  is  a 
practice  that  was  continued  here  all  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  to  the  end  of  King 
James ;  and  is  what  may  be  revived  again  when- 
ever any  bishop  thinks  his  diocese  too  large,  or  his 
burden  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  himself  alone. 
From  hence  I  conclude,  that  the  multiplying  bi- 
shops and  contracting  of  dioceses  in  the  protestant 
churches,  can  give  no  just  oflfence  to  any  other 
episcopal  churches,  since  it  was  ever  practised  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  is  now  practised  in  some 
of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  where  still  the 
dioceses  remain  so  great,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
divided  each  into  ten,  without  altering  the  spedei 
of  episcopacy,  or  infringing  any  rule  of  the  catholic 
church.  If  this  consideration  may  contribute  anj- 
thing  toward  the  settlement  of  a  primitive  episco- 
pacy in  such  churches  of  the  Reformation  as  are  still 
without  it,  (which  may  be  done  by  ordaining  a  su- 
preme pastor  in  every  great  town,  where  there  ii  a 
civil  magistracy,  with  lesser  towns  and  villages  in 
its  dependence,  which  was  the  ancient  notion  of  a 
city  when  episcopacy  was  first  settled  by  the  apos- 
tles,) I  shall  then  think  my  pains  and  labour,  which 
have  not  been  small,  in  discovering  the  extent  and 
measure  of  so  many  ancient  dioceses,  to  be  still  so 
much  the  more  useful,  not  only  as  opening  a  way 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  ancient 
church,  but  as  promoting  the  unity  and  firmer  setr 
tlement  of  the  present  church,  whose  general  in- 
terest, and  not  that  of  any  particular  church  or 
party  interfering  with  it,  I  have  proposed  to  my- 
self in  this  whole  work  to  prosecute  and  serve. 
The  God  of  peace  and  truth  prosper  the  endeavours 
of  all  those  who  have  no  other  design. 


APPENDIX. 


Having  given  no  particular  catalogue  of  the  an- 
cient dioceses  in  the  six  African  provinces,  in  the 
foregoing  Book,  as  of  all  other  provinces  in  the 
world;  lest  it  should  be  thought  an  omission,  I 
have  here  subjoined  an  account  of  them,  as  col- 
lected by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius, 
out  of  ^e  ancient  councils,  and  the  Collation  of 
Carthage,  and  the  noiiUa  of  Africa,  published  by 


Sirmondus,  among  his  Miscellanies,  and  the  works 
of  St.  Austin,  and  Victor  Vitensis,  who  speaks  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  bishops  in  the  first  of 
these  provinces,  called  Zeugitana,  or  the  Procon- 
sular Africa;  though  Car.  a  Sancto  Paulo  could 
find  the  names  only  of  one  hundred  and  two  dioceses, 
and  some  of  these  named  twice  or  thrice  over.  For 
Bolita,  and  Vallis,  and  Vol,  are  but  three  names  for 
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the  same  city.  So  Abdera,  and  Abbirita,  and  Abbir 
Germaniciorum,  are  the  same.  As  also  Sicca  and 
Zigga.  Duassedemsai  and  Dussenepsalitins,  two 
corrupt  names  for  the  city  Selemsal,  as  Holstenius 
observes  in  his  remarks  upon  them. 

In  Provincia  Zeugitana,  otherwise  called  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

1.  Carthago.  2.  Sicilibra.  3.  Maxula.  4.  Val- 
lis.  5.  Uthina.  6.  Tuburbo.  7-  Abdera.  8.  As- 
sums.  9.  Tucabor,  aL  Tucca  Terebinthina.  10. 
Altibmra.  11.  Vazua.  12.  Ammedera.  13.  Sicca 
.Venerea.  14.  Thinnissa.  15.  Tuburbo  Minus. 
16.  Membresa.  !?.  Melzita.  18.  Utica.  19.  Theu- 
.dalis.  20.  Hippozaritus,  al  Hippo-Diarritorum. 
21.  Membro.  22.  Lapda.  23.  Bulla  Regia.  24. 
.Tennona,  aL  Tunnona.  25.  Beneventum.  26. 
Simithu.  27.  Thele.  28.  Carpis.  29.  Utimmira. 
30.  Misua.  31.  Duassedemsai.  32.  Migripa.  33. 
Puppiana.  34.  Puppita.  35.  Urcita,  forsan  UcL 
36-  Gisipa.  37.  Uzita,  Uci.  3a  Bonusta.  39. 
Cicsita.  40.  Neapolis.  41.  Culcita.  42.  Curubis. 
43.  Coefala.  44.  Bulla.  45.  Clypea.  46.  Megla- 
polis.  47.  Timida  Regia.  48.  Zigga.  49.  Semina. 
50.  Parisium,  forsan  Pertusa.  51.  Rucuma.  52b 
Talbora.  53.  Tagarata.  54  Cells.  55.  Uzippare. 
56.  Abbir  Germanicia.  57*  Ausana,  al.  Ausapha. 
58.  Tabuca.  59.  Maraggarita,  al.  Naraggarita. 
60.  Muzua.  61.  Abidna.  62.  Tituli.  63.  Eudala. 
.64.  Casula.  65.  Tulana.  66.  Vina,  al  Viva.  67. 
Yolita,  al.  Bolita.  68.  Tunes.  69.  Mattiana.  70. 
Hilta.  71*  Zama.  72.  Cubdis.  73.  Municipitogia. 
74.  EHbia.  75.  Pia.  76.  Tadua.  77-  Uzala.  78. 
Tizzica.  79.  Abora.  80.  Libertina.  81.  Scilita. 
^2.  Absasalla.  83.  Aradita.  84.  Veri.  85.  Cium- 
tuburbo,  which  ^olstenius  takes  to  be  a  corrupt 
Beading  for  Civ.  M.  Tuburbo.  86.  Ofita.  87.  Mu- 
■dcipium  Canapium.  88.  Nummula.  89.  Taura- 
cina.  90.  Ucala.  91.  Sinuara.  92.  Succuba.  93. 
fiorta,  vel  Horrea.  94.  Trisipellis.  95.  Giutram- 
bacaria..  96.  Villa  Magna.  97.  Tigimma.  98. 
Bolita.  99.  Aga.  100.  Cscirita.  101.  TadaMon- 
banensis.  102.  MulUta.  103.  Dus  Senepsalitinae, 
3d.  Selemsilita.  104.  Eguge.  Holstenius  adds, 
l^iimi,  Simingita,  Aptunga,  and  Simidita. 

In  Numidia. 

I.  Cirta,  aL  Constantina,  the  civil  metropolis  of 
Qua  province.  2.  Cullu.  3.  Rusicade.  4.  Vaga, 
y.  Bagaia.  5.  Lares.  6.  Mileum,  rectius  Mile- 
nun.  7*  Idicra.  8.  Cuiculum.  9.  Nobas  Parsa. 
10.  Diana.  11.  Gemells.  12.  Cullicitanis.  Hoi- 
Ktenins  reckons  it  the  same  with  Culcita.  13.  Zama 
ftegi^  the  royal  seat  of  King  Juba.  14.  LambirL 
15.  Sinitu.  16.  Aqus  Tibilitans.  I7.  Hippo 
BLegius.  18.  Tubursica.  19.  Calama.  20.  Ga- 
^laaphala,  al.  Gazophyla.  21.  Tigillaba.  22.  Ro- 
mria.     23.  Tipasa.     24.  Tagaste.     25.  Thagura,  | 


al.  Tagora.  26.  Altaba.  27.  Vegesela.  28.  Mas- 
cula.  29.  Macomades.  30.  Tamugada.  31.  Lam- 
beesa.  32.  Tabuda.  33.  Bercera.  34  Municipi- 
um,  al.  Municipium  Tullense.  35.  Burca.  36. 
Vada.  37.  Centenaria.  38.  Niba.  39.  Amphora. 
40.  Buconia.  41.  Sugita,  al.  Siguita.  42.  Putea. 
43.  Ausucurro.  44.  Fussala.  45.  Noba  Barbara. 
46.  Idassa.  47.  Monte.  48.  Lamsorte.  49.  Ti- 
didita.  50.  Casae  Medianee.  51.  Cethaquensusca, 
al.  Cathaquensa.  52b  Centuzia.  53.  Noba  Ger- 
mania.  54  Susicasia.  55.  Noba  Caesaris.  56. 
Vazarita,  aL  Bazarita.  57.  Ressana.  58.  Augu- 
rium.  59.  Octabum.  60.  Gilba.  61.  Mathara. 
62.  Midila.  63.  Punentiana.  64  Metes.  65.  Cse- 
sarea.  66.  Nobasina.  67.  Ccelia.  6a  Zattara. 
69.  Tarassa.  70.  Castellum  Titulianum.  71.  Gi- 
rus  MarcelU.  72.  Sillita,  aL  Sillilita.  73.  Hizir- 
zada.  74  Rusticiana.  75.  Madaurus.  76.  Buf- 
fada.  77*  Sistroniana.  7^  Regium.  79.  Tegla. 
80.  Casae  Nigrae.  81.  Tubunia.  82.  TigisL  83. 
Zabi.  84  Narangara.  85.  Musd.  86.  Centurio^ 
87.  Aquae  Novae.  88.  Tebeste.  89.  Babra.  90. 
Moxorita.  91.  Tamogazia.  92.  Respecta.  93. 
Legiae.  94  Mazaca.  95.  Lugura.  96.  Turres 
Concordiae.  97.  Belesase.  98.  Gaudiabe.  99. 
Garbis.  100.  MarcuHta.  101.  Suaba.  102.  Ger- 
mania.  103.  Vadesita.  104  Naratcata.  105.  La- 
miggiza.  106.  Lamiggiga.  IO7.  Vagarmilita,  al. 
Magarmelita,  et  Aquae.  108.  Turres  Ammeniarum. 
109.  Mulia.  110.  Ospitum.  HI.  Vagada,  al. 
Vaga,  Vaiana,  et  Bagaia.  112.  Lamasua.  113. 
Tacarata.  114  Ullita,  aL  Vallita.  115.  Seleucia, 
al.  Solentiana.  116.  Vada.  II7.  Maximiana.  118. 
Zaradta.  119.  Girus  TarasL  120.  Vicus  Pacis. 
121.  Tabraca.  122.  Tucca.  123.  Quidia.  124 
Castellum.  125.  Milevi.  126.  Gira.  127.  Fesseita. 
128.  Damatcore.  129.  Mada.  130.  Casae  Calaneae. 
131.  Arsicarita.  132.  Vesili,  rectius  Vegesela.  133, 
Villa  Regia.  134  Legae.  135.  Lamfua.  136.  Va- 
grava.  137.  Gilba.  138.  Sile.  139.  Gauriana. 
140.  Forme.  141.  Forme  altera.  142.  Fatum. 
Holstenius  adds  nine  more— Vicus  Nigras,  Dru- 
siUana,  Zuma,  or  Summa,  Constantia,  Limata,  Mu- 
tugenna,  Zerta,  Sululitta,  Centuria;  but  then  he 
thinks  some  others  are  twice  repeated,  as  Mileum  and 
Milevis,  Zabi  and  Zama,  Vaga  and  Vagada,  Veseli 
and  Vegesela,  Tamagazia  and  Tamaguda,  Culsita 
and  CuUisitanis,  Germania  and  Nova  Germania: 
and  Quida  belongs  to  Mauritania  Caesariensis. 

In  Byzacena. 

1.  Adrumetum,  the  civil  metropolis.  2.  Horrea 
Coelia.  3.  Tagasa.  4  Turreblandis.  5.  Media- 
num.  6.  Sufes.  7.  Afufenia.  8.  Cillita.  9.  Vi- 
cus Ateriae.  10.  Mibiarcesis.  11.  Segermis.  12. 
Miriciana.  13.  Gatiana,  aL  Garriana,  et  Gratiana. 
14  Suffetula.  15.  Dicea.  16.  Tices.  17-  An- 
cusa.    18.  Mascliana.     19.  Vadentiniana,  aL  Va- 
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lentiniana.  20.  Nara.  21.  Seberiana.  22.  Ta- 
bulbaca.  23.  Midita.  24.  Tambaia.  25.  Jube- 
clidia.  26.  Nepdta.  27.  BubeUa.  28.  Cell®.  29. 
Decoriana.  30.  Putea.  31.  Theuzita.  32.  Mac- 
taris,  al.  Matiris.  33.  Thagamuta.  34.  Autentum. 
35.  Abaradira.  36.  Bana.  37.  Octabium.  38. 
Octabum.  39.  Aquiaba.  40.  Hermiana.  41.  Pa- 
radamium,  al.  Feradi  Minor.  42.  Tunis.  43.  Tar 
raza.  44.  Crepedula.  45.  Trofiniana.  46.  Lepds 
Minor.  47.  Feradimaia,  aL  Feradi  Major.  48.  Te- 
muniana,  vel  Temoniara.  49.  Unizibira.  50.  Ta- 
malluma.  51.  Muzuca.  52.  Massimana.  53.  Ser- 
batiana.  54  Marazana.  55.  Pederodiana.  56. 
Tuzurita.  57*  Matarita.  58.  Usula.  59.  Irpiniana, 
aL  Hierpiniana.  60.  Aquee  Albenses.  61.  Mene- 
phessa.  62.  Capse.  63.  Acola,  al.  Aquila.  64. 
Tasbalte.  65.  Municipia,  et  GemisisB.  66.  Tizia. 
67.  Ruspe.  68.  Vararita.  69.  Febianum.  70.  Ce- 
baradefa.  71*  Foratiana.  72.  Boana.  73.  Mi- 
miana.  74.  Telepte.  75.  PraesidiunL  76.  Nado. 
77*  Maraguia.  7B.  Teteitana.  79.  Macriana.  80. 
Gurgaita.  81.  Cululi.  82.  Arsurita,  al.  Sarsurita. 
83.  Tagarbala.  84.  AqusB  Regiee.  85.  Qusestori- 
ana.  86.  Carcabia.  87.  Victoriana.  88.  Mate- 
riana.  89.  Hirina.  90.  Gummi.  91.  Morotheo- 
rita.  92.  Ticualta.  93.  Auzegera.  94.  Gawarita. 
95.  Helia.  96.  Talapte.  97.  Lunica.  9a  Junca. 
99.  Thense.  100.  Jubaltiana.  101.  Tamaza.  102. 
Unuricopolis.  103.  Aggir,  aL  Aggarita.  104.  Bi- 
sacium.  105.  Tapsus.  106.  Madassumma.  107. 
Tysurus.  108.  Sepdmunicia.  109.  Amurdasa. 
110.  Abidus,  al.  Aviduvicus.  111.  Benefensis. 
112.  Dura.  113.  Rufiniana.  114.  Forontoniana. 
115.  Egnada.  116.  Frontoniana.  117.  Tegariata. 
I  la  Aggarita.  119.  Garriana.  120.  Castrum.  121. 
Vite,  where  Victor  Vitensis  was  bishop,  who  wrote 
the  History  of  the  Yandalic  Persecudon.  122. 
Circina.  123.  Prscansa.  124.  Cufruta.  125.  Fi- 
lace.  126.  Oppenua.  127.  Sublecte.  12SL  Cen- 
culiana.  129.  Suluiana.  130.  Vassinassa.  131. 
Aquae.  Holstenins  adds  to  these  eight  more,  Ta- 
phrura,  Tiella,  or  Zella,  Cabarsussis,  Tysurus,  Tys^ 
dros,  CasulflB  Cariune,  Dionysiana,  Aquee.  But  then 
he  reckons  some  names  unnecessarily  repeated,  as 
Miriciana  and  Maracia,  which  are  but  two  names 
for  the  same  city ;  so  Boana  and  Bana ;  and  Gur- 
gaita the  same  with  Gorges  in  Mauritania  Cae- 
gariensis. 

In  Mauritania  Sitifensis. 

1.  Sitifi.  2.  Tamalluma.  3.  Acufida.  4.  Ficus. 
5.  Lemfocta.  6.  Perdices.  7.  Tubusuptus.  S,  Tucca. 
9.  Lesuita.  10.  Flumen  Piscis.  11.  Privatum.  12. 
Gegita.  la  Satafa.  14.  Cellie.  15.  Gadamusa. 
1&  Zabi.  17.  Assapha.  18.  Vamalla.  19.  Su- 
rista.  20.  Saldae.  21.  Horrea.  22.  Aquae  Albs. 
23.  Igilgili,  al.  Eguilguih.  24.  ZaraL  25.  Par- 
thenium.  26.  Marovana.  27.  Cidamus.  28.  MacrL 


29.  Tamagrista.    30.  Arse.    31.  Mozota,  aL  Mopta.  1^ 
32.  Hippa.     33.  Tamascania.     34  Vescetra.    3&  |^ 
Assuoremita.     36.  Serteita.     37-  Melicbuza.    3i\f 
Covium.    39.  Oliva.    40.  Equizotum.    41.  Castd- 1^ 
lum.    42.  Eminentiana.    43.  Nobalicia.    44.  L^  ' 
melefi,  al.  Lemellense  Castellum.    45.  Soda.    46. 
Zallata.     Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Zabunia,  or 
Medianee  Zabuniorum,  Vamaccora,  or  Bamaccora, 
and  Macriana;   but  rejects  Satafa,  as  belonging 
rather  to  Ciesariensis,  where  it  is  also  repeated. 

In  Mauritania  Csesariensis  and  Tingitana. 

1.  Csesarea.  2.  Ala  Miliarensis.  3.  Bilta.  4 
Bacanaria.  5.  CaputciUanum,  aL  Capatcellae.  i 
Cissae.  7.  Castellum  Medianum.  8.  Guig:ites.  9. 
Columnae.  10.  Icosium.  lI.FIorianunL  12^  Minnti 
13.  Obba.  14.  Maturbum.  15.  Reperitanum.  16. 
Rusubicari.  17-  Sufl^a,  al.  Suffiisar.  18l  Rosto- 
nium.  19.  Tigis.  20.  Aquae.  21.  Tabora.  2L 
Mamilla.  23.  Sumula,  al.  Subbula.  24.  Ubaba.  25. 
Tadama.  26.  Zuchabari.  27.  Tipasa.  28.  Ida. 
29.  TimisL  30.  Tasacwa.  31.  Vagah  32.  Car- 
tenna.  33.  Gratianopolis.  34.  Masucaba.  35.  Pa- 
maria.  36.  Lapidia.  37.  Bnlturia.  38.  Malliana. 
39.  Castellum  Tetrapordense.  40.  Bapara.  41. 
Tamazuca.  42.  Quidium.  43.  Serta.  44.  Ita.  45. 
Girumons.  46.  Panatoria.  47.  Sucarda.  48.  Fi- 
doloma.  49.  Novae.  50.  Usunada.  51.  Flumenze- 
rita.  52.  Amaura.  53.  Sestum.  54.  Taranamusa. 
55.  Nasbinca.  56.  Villanoba.  57.  Vardimiasa.  58L 
Catula.  59.  Regium.  60.  Vaudinum.  61.  Ct^n. 
62.  Rusucurrum.  63.  Sfasteria.  64.  Timida.  65. 
Tabla.  66.  Rusgonia.  67.  Leosita.  68.  Oppidum 
Novum.  69.  Aquisira.  70.  Tigava.  71.  Rusadir. 
72.  Castellum.  73.  Mutecita.  74.  Albula.  75.  Bits. 
76.  Mauriana.  77'  Baliana.  78.  Arsenaria.  79- 
Oborita.  80.  Labdia.  81.  Tenissa.  82.  Catabita. 
83.  Herpis.  84.  Voncaria.  85.  Gypsaria.  86.  Ta- 
madempsis.  87.  Vagae.  88.  Tabadcanu  89.  Catia, 
vel  Castra.  90.  Elephantaria.  91.  Garra.  91 
Murconium.  93.  Ida.  94.  Thubunae.  95.  Oppi- 
num.  96.  Tuscamia.  97-  Gunagita.  98.  Maxita. 
99.  Satafa.  100.  Vissalsa.  101.  Adsinuada.  102. 
Castellum  Ripense.  103.  Nuniidia.  104.  Tamuda. 
105.  Caltadria.  106.  Subur.  107.  Ambia.  10& 
Murustaga.  109.  Fallaba.  110.  Bida.  111.  Man- 
accenseri.  1 12.  Tifilta,  aL  Tisilta.  1 13.  Castellum 
Minus.  1 14.  Tigamibena.  1 15.  Junca.  1 16.  Cor- 
niculana.  117.  Nobica.  Ua  Frontae.  119.  Cas- 
tellum Jabaritanum.  120.  SereddelL  121.  AgUL 
122.  Macania.  123.  Sitae.  124.  Altaba.  125.  Bene- 
pota.  126.  Castra  Seberiani.  127.  Siccesa.  12§L 
Flenucletu.  129.  Metagonium.  130l  Voncariana. 
131.  Maiuca.  132.  Nabala.  133.  Maura.  134. 
Tingaria.  But  Holstenius  observes  seven  of  these 
to  be  supernumerary ;  for  Zuchabar  and  Subnr  are 
but  two  names  for  the  same  city.  So  Rustonium 
and  Rusgonia  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  |m>- 
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don.  Tiinida  belongs  to  the  Proconsular 
and  Labdia  is  the  same  as  Lapda  in  the  said 
:e.  Herpis  is  pat  for  Irpiniana  in  Byzacena; 
mium  for  Mutugenna  in  Numidia;  and  Ma- 
or  Macriana  in  Byzacena. 

In  Tripolis. 

eptis  Magna.  2.  Sabrata.  3.  Girba.  4. 
5.  Tacape. 

ie  these  sees,  which  are  thus  assigned  to  their 
ive  provinces,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  ex- 
an  alphabetical  list  of  several  others,  which 
Id  not  certainly  fix  in  any  province.  But 
nius,  in  his  critical  remarks  upon  them,  ob- 
that  a  great  many  of  these  are  only  corrup- 
f  the  forementioned  names ;  and  therefore  I 
ere  give  them  with  his  corrections,  and  some 
ns  that  he  has  made  to  them  from  his  own 
eitions. 


irusuliana. 

Ivocata. 

enemsala,    which 

olsteniua  takes  to 

I  the   same  with 

!nemsala,in  Africa 

roconsularis. 

isugabra. 

lemerina. 

abura;   the  same 

ith    Amphora   in 

umidia. 

)beza. 

uga;  a  mistake  for 

aga. 

iguia. 

»issa. 

)issana. 

saba. 

)tuca,  a  city  in  A* 

ica  Proconsularis. 

oaccura,  leg,  Ab 

ccura. 

[uitana. 

isuagiga. 

>bir,  the  same  with 

bbarita  in  Africa. 

liusa,    added    by 

olstenius. 

"ena,  idem. 

llulita. 

izita. 

>tnana. 

imacora,  the  same 

:h    Vamacora    in 

Luritania  Sitifensis. 


24  Burugia. 

25.  Bauzara. 

26.  Bofeta,  the  same 
with  Bufbda  in  Nu- 
midia. 

27.  Bazarididaca. 

28.  Bosuta. 

29.  Bencenna. 

30.  Bartinifia. 

31.  Betagbara. 

32.  Bucara;  the  same 
with  Boncara  in 
Mauritania. 

33.  Buslacena. 

34.  Bagai,  the  same  with 

Vagada,  or  Vaiana 
in  Numidia. 

35.  Badi,    Holstenius 
adds  three  more. 

36.  Bladia. 

37.  Burita. 

38.  Buronita. 

39.  Castrum  Galb«. 

40.  Cedias. 

41.  Chullabi. 

42.  Cibaliana. 

43.  Casse  Silvanse. 

44.  Cemerinianu. 

45.  Clia.  A  corruption 
of  Elia,  or  Helia,  in 
Byzacena. 

46.  Cathaugura. 

47.  Cena. 

48.  Caviopitavora. 

49.  Cincarita. 

50.  Catagna;  the  same 


with  Cataquensa  in 
Numidia. 

51.  Celerina. 

52.  Cenesta;  the  same 
withTevestainNi:^- 
midia. 

53.  Cass  Bastalenses. 

54.  Casse  Favenses. 

55.  Cilibia. 

56w  Cebarsussa.  To  these 
Holstenius  adds, 

57.  Cancopita. 

58.  Ceramussa. 

59.  Caesariana. 

60.  Dydarita. 

61.  Drusiliana;  a  city  of 

Numidia,  12  miles 
from  Lares. 

62.  Drusita. 

63.  Drua. 
64  Dusa. 

65.  Diaba;  the  same  with 

Zaba  in  Mauritania 
Sitifensis. 

66.  E vera;  the  same  with 

Vera,  or  Veri,  in 
Africa  Proconsula- 
ris. 

67.  Edistiana. 

68.  Ensis;  the  same  with 
Oea  in  TripolL  • 

69.  Feradi  Major ;  the 
same  with  Feradi- 
maia  in  Byzacena. 

70.  Furvi;  the  same  with 
Fund  in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis. 

71.  Fissana;  perhaps 
Fussala  in  Numidia. 

72.  A  Fumis;  the  same 
with  Fumi. 

73.  Feliciana,  added  by 
Holstenius. 

74  Gitti.  Municipium 
Antonino. 

75.  Gazabeta. 

76.  Gazabiana.  To  which 
Holstenius  adds, 

JJ,  Ginesita. 

78.  Givirta,  or  Girbis. 

79.  Guira;ifitbenotthe 
same  with  Gira  in 
Numidia  mentioned 
before. 


80.  Haba. 

81.  Hospitia;  the  same 
with  Ospitum  in 
Numidia. 

82.  Horrea  Avicinen- 
sis. 

83.  HaramCeltena;the 
same  as  Horrea  Ce- 
lia  in  Byzacena. 

84  Iziriana. 

85.  Jucundiana. 

86.  Idura.  Holstenius 
adds  two  more : 

87.  Jacubaza. 
8a  Infita. 

89.  Limata. 

90.  Larita. 

91.  Lambia;  the  same 
with  Lambesa  in 
Numidia. 

92.  Lucimagna. 

93.  Lelalita. 
94  Liberalia. 

95.  Lacus  Dulcis. 

96.  Luperciana,    men- 

tioned in  the  coun- 
cil under  Cyprian, 
which  Bishc^  Fell 
thinks  is  the  same 
with  Lupertina  in 
the  Collation  of 
Carthage. 

97*  Magarmela  ;  the 
same  with  Vagar- 
mela  in  Numidia. 

98.  Medefessita ;  the 
same  as  Menefessa 
in  Byzacena. 

99.  Mesarfelta. 

100.  Merferobita. 

101.  Munavilita. 

102.  Musertita. 

103.  Mopta;  a  city  of 
Mauritania  Sitifen- 
sis. Holstenius 
adds  to  these  two 
more: 

104.  Munaciana,  and 

105.  Marcelliana      and 

Bazita,  whereof  one 
Lucidus  is  named 
bishop  in  the  Col- 
lation of  Carthage. 

106.  Niciba. 
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107.  NignensesMajores; 
the  same  as  Ni- 
grenses,  or  Vicus 
Nigras  in  Numidia. 

108.  Nurcona ;  the  same 
with  Murconium 
in  Mauritania  Cs- 
sariensis. 

109.  Nasaita. 

110.  NovaPetra. 

111.  Nebbita. 

1 12b  Nizugubita. 

113.  Novasumma;  the 
same  with  Noba- 
sina,  in  Numidia. 

114.  Onza. 

115.  Oria. 

116.  Putzia. 

117.  Pauzera. 

118.  Pista.  To  which 
HolsteniuB  adds 
three  others : 

119.  Pisita. 

120.  Pisidia,  a  dty  of 
Tripolis. 

121.  Pertusa,  a  city  in 
N     Antonine's   Itiner- 
ary near  Carthage. 

122.  Re&la;  the  same  as 
Cephala  in  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

123.  Sinuara,  named  be- 
fore in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis 

124.  Serteita,  named  be- 
fore in  Cssarea  Si- 
tifensis. 

125.  Selemsila,  named  a- 
bore  in  Africa. 

126.  Summa,  Zuma  in 
Numidia. 

127.  Sena. 
12s.  Saya, 


129.  Simungita,  Simin- 
gita,  or  Simina,  in 
Africa. 

130.  Sinnipsa. 

131.  Suboabbirita;  the 
same  as  Zuchabari 
in  Mauritania. 

132.  Simidica^cityof  A- 
fricaProconsularis. 

133.  Siguita;  the  same 
as  Sugita  in  Nu- 
midia. 

134.  SignL 

135.  Sibida.  Holstenius 
adds  two  more : 

136.  Satumica. 

137.  Salicina. 

138.  Tibuzabete. 

139.  Turuda. 

140.  Tunugaba. 

141.  Tignica. 

142.  Tabaicaria;    the 
same  as  Tabadcara 
in  Mauritania  Cs- 
sariensis. 

143.  Taprura,  Taphrura, 
near  the  isle  of  Cer- 
cina  in  Byzacena. 

144.  Turris  Alba. 

145.  TaJa. 

146.  Tubursus,  Tubursi- 
ca  in  Numidia. 

147.  Tzella;  the  same  as 
Zella  in  Byzacena. 

148.  Tibazabula. 

149.  Tabazaga. 

150.  Truvascanina. 

151.  Tuzumma;  the  same 
as  Zumma  in  Nu- 
midia. 

152.  Tunusuda. 

153.  Tesaniana. 

154.  Tusdrus ;  the  same 
as  Tysdros  in  By- 
zacena. 

155.  Tuzurita ;  a  city  of 


Mauritania  Cssa- 
riensis. 

156.  Tisedita. 

157.  Thybie.  Holstenius 
adds  eight  more : 

15a  TibarL 

159.  Talabrica. 

160.  Tubia. 

161.  Timitica. 

162.  Tisilita. 

163.  Thasbalte. 
164  Turuda. 

165.  TuruzL 

166.  Vamaius,  Uci  Ma- 
jus  in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis. 

167<  Vinariona. 
16a  Urugita. 

169.  Yartana. 

170.  Visa. 

171.  Vaturba. 

172.  Verrono. 

173.  Vensana. 

174.  Voseta,  aL  Visica, 
a  city  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

175.  Vinda. 


176.  Yuazia. 
177-  Utmnma. 
17a  Victoriana, 
before  in  B 

179.  Vicus  CaBsa 
stenius  ac 
more : 

180.  Vallita,  al. 

181.  Vina;  the 
Vica,  or  \ 
cos,  in  Afr 

182.  Undesia. 

183.  Uzittara. 

184.  Utinuna,  a] 
na  in  Afri( 

185.  Zura. 

186.  Zella,  name 
in  Byzacer 

187.  Zelta.  Hi 
thinks  it  s 
Zerta  in  J 

18a  Zica. 

189.  Zabunia;  t 
as  Median 
nionim,  i 
near  Sitifi 
ritania. 


Holstenius  adds  one  more,  called  Zenita  o 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,  from  whence  tl: 
est  part  of  the  forementioned  names  are  take 
the  reader  must  not  imagine,  that  so  many 
rics,  as  have  been  specified  in  all  the  six  Afri 
vinces,  and  among  these  of  uncertain  positit 
all  extant  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Fc 
never  was  quite  five  hundred  at  one  time  in 
as  has  been  showed  before  from  St  Austin 
notiiia  published  by  Sirmondus ;  and  yet  I 
above  six  hundred  and  eighty  recounted  by  ( 
a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius,  after  sixty 
jected,  which  are  named  twice  over.  So  thj 
first  to  last  there  was  a  change  of  almost  ti 
dred  dioceses  in  Africa,  or  at  least  a  change  i 
names ;  which  I  note,  lest  any  should  thin) 
were  more  dioceses  than  St  Austin  mention 
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AN  INDEX  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 


Gallecia  Prima,  401 
Gallecia  Seconda,  ibid. 


Lydia,  377 


383 

Calabria,  393 

Germanica  Prima,  400 

M 

e  Assyrie,  369 

Campania,  392 

Germanica  Secunda,  ibid. 

Macedonia  Prima,  383 

8  Prima,  357 

Cappadocia  Prima,  373 

Oothia,  al.  Dacia  Antiqua, 

Macedonia  Secunda,  ibid. 

s  Sccunda,  358 

384 

Mauritania   CesariensiB, 

395 

Cappadocia  Tertia,  ibid. 

355,  424 

'roconsularw,  355  . 

Caria,377 

H 

Mauritania  Sitifensis,  ibid. 

ottiffi,  395 

Carthaginenais    HispaniaBt 

Hemimontia,  382 

Mauritania  Tingitana,  424 

rail,  398 

400 

Hagiopolitana,  vide  Euphra- 

Maxima  Caesariensis  Bri- 

aritime,  ibid. 

Chaldea,  369 

tensis 

tannisB 

393 

CiUcU  Prima,  380 

Helenopontua,  375 

Maxima  Sequanorum,  399 

s,  vide  Narbonensis 

Cilicia  Secunda,  ibid. 

Hellespontua,  376 

Mediolanensis,  vide  Liguria 

da 

Comagene,  vide  Euphraten- 

Hellas,  vide    Achaia    and 

Mesopotamia,  365 

nsis,  tfide  Venetia 

sis.  365 

Thessalia 

Moesia  Prima,  sire  Supe- 

ia Prima,  399 

Corsica  Insula,  394 

Hibemia,402 

rior,  384 

ia  Secunda,  ibid. 

CreU  Insula,  383 

Hi8triA,396 

Moesia  Secunda,  siye  In- 

Petraea, al.  Palaes- 

Cyclades  Insulae,  380 

Hispalensis,  vide  Boetica 

ferior,  382 

ertia,  362 

Cyprus  Insula,  365 

Homeritarum  Regio,  370 

N 

'hiladelphi»,  360 

D 

Honorias,  375 

358 

I 

Narbonensis  Prima,  399 

3i8,  vide  Viemien- 

Dacia  Mediterranea,  384 

Narbonensis  Secunda,  ibid. 

cunda 

Dacia  Ripensis,  ibid. 

Iberia,  371 

Kicopolitana,  vide   Epirua 

.  Prima,  374 

Dacia  Antiqua,  sive  Gotliia, 

Illyricum  Occidentale,  385 

Vetus 

I  Secunda,  ibid. 

384 

Illyricum  Orientale,  383 

Koricum    Mediterraneum, 

.  Magna,  al.  Persi- 

Dalmatia,  385 

Immerinorum  Regio,  370 

385 

9 

Dardania,  384 

India  Axumitica  sub  JS- 

Noricum  Ripense,  ibid. 

jconsnlaria,  376 

Diospontum,  vide  Heleno- 

gypto,  ibid. 

Notitia  Imperii.  342 

369 

pontus 

Isauria,  379 

Notitia  Ecclesiae,  343 

mnica  Prima,  357 

Novempopulania,  399 

mnica  Secunda,  ib. 

E 

L 

Kumidia,  355,  423 

s,  vide  India 

Ebrodunensis,   vide   Alpes 

Larissena,  vide  Thessalia 

0 

ca,  370 

MaritimflB 

Latium,  391 

Elusana,  vide  NoTempopu- 

Lazica,  380 

Osrhoena,  365 

B 

lania 

Lesbus  Insula,  ibid. 

P 

Prima,  399 

Emeritensis,  vide  Lusitania 

Liguria,  395 

Secunda,  ibid. 

Epirus  Vetus,  383 

Libya  Marmarica,  siye  Se- 

Palaestina Prima,  al.  Salu- 

,  Prima,  376 

Epirus  Nova,  ibid. 

cunda,  358 

taris,  361 

Secunda,  ibid. 

Ethiopia,  371 

Libya  Pcntapolis,  sive  Cy- 

PalGBstina  Secunda,  ibid. 

osis,  vide  Aquitania 

Eubcea  Insula,  vide  Achaia 

renaica,  ibid. 

PalfiBstina  Tertia,  al.  Arabia 

Euphratesia,  365 

Lucania,  393 

PetTflea,  ibid. 

in  Ethiopia,  371 

Europa  Thraciee,  382 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  399 

Pamphylia  Prima,  378 

400 

F 

Pamphylia  Secunda,  ibid. 

isis,  vide  Gallecia 

Lugdunensis  Tertia,  Md. 

Pannonia  Superior,  385 

Flaminia,  395 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  ibid. 

Pannonia  Inferior,  ibid. 

a,  405 

Lugdunensis   Quinta,  tide 

Paphlagonia,  375 

m 

Maxima  Sequanorum 

Peloponnesus,  vide  Achaia 

ensifl,  vide  Aquita- 

G 

Lusitania,  400 

Persia,  370 

<;unda 

Galatia  Prima,  375 

Lycaonia,  378 

Phoenicia  Prima,  365 

a,  355 

Galatia  Secunda,  ibid. 

Lycia,  ibid. 

Phoenicia  Libani,  ibid. 

2b 
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Phrygia  Pacatiana  Prima, 

379 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  t^. 
Phrygia  Pacatania  Secun- 

da,t^. 
Picenum  Annonarium,  394 
Picenum     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Pi8idia,379 

Pontus  Polemoniacns,  374 
Pneralitana,  384 

R 

RaTennensiB,  vide  Flaminia 
Remensia,  frid§  Belgica  Se- 
cunda 


Rhoetia  Prima  and  Secun- 

da,396 
Rhothomagensis,  vide  Lug- 

dunenns  Secunda 
Rhodope,  382 

S 

Samnium,  393 

Sardinia,  394 

Saracenorum  Regio,  370 

SaTia,385 

Scotia,  404 

Scythia  cia   Dannbium  in 

Thracia,380 
Scythia  trans  Danubium, 

384 


Senonensis,    vide    Lugdn- 

nensis  Quarta 
Sicilia,  394 
Syria  Prima,  365 
Sjrria  Secunda,  ibid. 


Tarraconensia,  400 
Thebais  Prima,  358 
Thebais  Secunda,  Und. 
Theodorias,  365 
Thessalia,  383 
Thessalonicenais,  vide  Ma- 
cedonia 
Thracia,  382 
Tripoiitana,  356 


Trerirensis,    vide    B 

Prima 
Turonensis,    vide    L 

nensis  Tertia 
TuBcia,  388 

U 

Valeria,  390 
Venetia,  396 
Viennensis  Prima,  3J 
Viennensis  Secunda, 
.  Umbria,  388 


Zeugitana,  vide  Africt 
conaularis 


AN  INDEX  OF  EPISCOPAL  SEES. 


Abaradira,  in  Byzacena 
Abdara,  in  Boetica,  400 
Abdera,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Abdia,  yel  Ada,  incertas  po- 
sit, in  Hiapania 
Abellinum,  in   Campania, 

393 
Abrinca,     Auranches,     in 
Lugdunenaia     Secunda, 
399 
Abritum,  in  Mceaia  Secun- 
da, 382 
Abula,  in  Luaitania,  400 
Abydua,  in  Helleapontua, 

376 
Abyla,  in  Phoenicia  Libani, 

365 
Acaraasua,  in  Lyda,  378 
Acelum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Acci,  Guadix,  in  Carthagi- 

nenais  Hispania,  400 
Acerrse,  in  Campania,  392 
Acherontia,  Acerenza,    in 

Apulia,  393 
Achrida,    in    Praeralitana, 

384 
Acmonia,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,379 
Acraasus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Acropolis,  in  Lucania,  393 
Adada,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Adana,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Adra,  in  Arabia  Philadel- 
.  phise,  360 
Adramyttium,  in  Asia,  377 


Adriana,  in  Hellespontus, 

376 
Adriana,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Adrianopolis,  in  Epirus  Ve- 

tus,383 
Adrianopolis,  in  Honorias, 

375 
Adrianopolis,    in    Pisidia, 

379 
Adrianopolis,  in  Hsemimon- 

tis,  382 
Adrianotherae,    in    Helles- 
pontus, 376 
Adulis,  in  Ethiopia,  371 
Mete,  in  Apidia,  393 
JSclanum,    in    Samnium, 

ibid, 
^gse,  in  Cilicia  Secunda, 

380 
JSgea,  in  Asia,  377 
^lia,  vide  Hierusalem,  361 
£mi,  idem  cum  JRtlo 
^monia,  in  Histria,  396 
JSnus,  in  Rhodope,  382 
JSsis,  in   Picenum  Anno- 

narium,  394 
Agatha,  Agde,   in  Narbo- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Agdamia,  incertae  podt  in 

Phrygia 
Aginnum,  Agen,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  394 
Agrippina,    in    Germanica 

Secunda,  400 
Agraga,  incertae  ProTinciae, 

in  Hispania 


Aila,  in  Palaestina  Tertia, 

361 
Alabainda,  in  Caria,  377 
Alaesa,  in  Sicily,  394 
Alba   Pompeia,   in    Alpes 

Cottiae,  395 
Albanum,  in  Latium,  391 
Alba,  in  Latium,  ibid, 
Albensium  Ciritas,  Viyaria, 

in  Viennensis,  398 
Albiga,  Alby,  in  Aquitania 

Prima,  399 
Albingaunum,  Albenga,  in 

Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Aleria,  in  Corsica,  394 
Aletium,  in  Calabria,  393 
Aletium,  Alet,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Aletrium,  in  Latium,  391 
Alexandria,    in    ^gyptus 

Prima,  356,  359 
Alexandria,  Scanderon,  in 

Cilicia  Secunda,  380 
Alexanum,  Alessano,  in  Ca- 
labria, 393 
Algiza,  vide  Argiza,  in  Asia 
Alinda,  in  Caria,  377 
Aliona,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Alipha,  in  Samnium,  393 
Altinum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Amadassa,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Amalphia,  in  Campania,  392 
Amantia,  in  Epirus  Kora, 

383 
Amasea,  in  Helenopontus, 

375 


Amastria,  in   Paphla 

375 
Amathus,  in  Cyprus, 
Amathus,  in  Palaestic 

cunda,  361 
Ambianum,  Amiens,  b 

gica  Secunda,  400 
Amblada,  in  Lycaonii 
Ambura,  vide  Amphoi 
Ameria,  in  Umbria,  3 
Amida,    in    Mesopof 

365 
Amisus,  in  Helenop< 

375 
Amitemum,  in  Valerii 
Amorium,  in  Phrygia 

taris,  379 
Amyzon,  in  Caria,  37 
Anagnia,  in  Campania 
Anapolia,  incertae  pos 

Concil.  Sardicensi 
Anastasiopolis,  in  Carii 
Anastasiopolia,   in  Gi 

Prima,  375 
Anastasiopolis,  in  Ph 

Pacatiana,  379 
Anazarbus,  in  Cilida 

cunda,  380 
Anchialus,  in  HaeminM 

382 
Anchiasmus,  in  Epinu 

tus,  383 
Ancona,  in  Picenum 

urbicarium,  391 
Ancyra,  in  Phrygia  Pi 

ana,  379 
Ancyra,  in  GaUtia  F 

375 
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1  Asia,  377 
m,    Angien,    in 
lensis  Tertia,  399 
in  HelenopontoB, 

8,    in    JSgjptos 

356 

Asia,  377 

jn,    in     Isauria, 

forsan  Ansa 

Arabia,  360 
vuU  Vellaya 
,  in  Asia,  377 
I,    in    Phoenicia 
365 
in  Thebais  Pri- 

in    Palaestina 
361 

irbs  incertae  posit, 
n  Thebais  Prima, 

ad  Msandrium, 
,377 

Mygdonise,  vide 
in  Mesopotamia 
in  Pisidia,  378 
in  Syria  Prima, 
7 

ad  Tragum,  in 
379 

in    Palaestina 
361 

s,  in  Lycia,  378 
in  Libya,  358 
Antibe,  in  Nar- 
i  Secunda,  399 
3,  in  Libya,  358 
rum,  Auzerre,  in 
ensis  Quarta,  399 
In  Augustamnica 
.,358 

I  Latium,  391 
icerte  positionis, 
salia  yel  Samo- 

n  Pisidia,  379 

n  Bithynia  Se- 

176 

1  Sjrria  Secunda, 

,   in  Augustam- 

[na,356 

s,  in  Caria,  377 

>olis,  in  Arcadia, 

Mcesia  Secunda, 

Phrygia  Pacati- 

I 

/iritas  Parra,  in 
Prima,  358 
^annm,  in  Lydia, 


Apollonia,  in  Epims  Nova, 

383 
Apollonia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Apollonias,  in  Caria,  ibid, 
ApoUonias,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Apta  Julia,  Apt,  in  Narbo- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Aptuchi  Fanum,  in  Penta- 

poIis,358 
Aqua  Viya,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Aquae,inDaciaRipen8i8,384 
•Aquae,  Acs,  in  Novempo- 

puhinia,399 
Aquae  Seztie,  Aiz,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Aquae  Statielle,  Acqui,  in 

Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Aquileia,  in  Venetia,  396 
Aquinum,  in  Latium,  391 
Aquitana,  incertae  proyin- 

cia  in  Africa 
Arabyssus,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Araclia,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Arad,  in  Palaestina  Tertia,»6. 
Aradus,  in  Phcenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Arana,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Arausio,  Orange,  in  Yien- 

nensis  Secunda,  -399 
Araxa,  in  Lycia,  378 
Area,  in  Armenia  Secunda, 

374 
Area,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
Arcabrica,  Areas,  in  Car- 
thaginensis  Hispania,  400 
Arcadiopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Arcadiopolis,    in    Europa, 

382 
Archelais,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Ardona,  in  Apulia,  303 
Arelate,  Aries,  in  Yiennen- 

sis  Secunda,  399 
Areopolis,   in   Lydia    and 

Asia,  377 
Areopolis,     in     Palaestina 

Tertia,  361 
Arethusa,  in  Syria  Secun- 
da, 365 
Arctium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Argentoratum,     Strasburg, 
in  Germanica  Prima,  400 
Argiza,  in  Asia,  377 
Argos,  in  Achaia,  383 
Ariarathia,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Ariassus,    in     Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Ariminum,  in  Picenum  An- 

nonarium,  395 
Arindela,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 
tia, 362 
E  2 


Arisita,  in  Aquitania  Prima, 

399 
Arista,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Arlana,  in  Phoenicia  Liba- 

ni,  365 
Armaquetius,  urbs  incertae 

posit,  ex  Concil.  Sardi- 

censi 
Arpi,  in  Apulia,  393 
Arsinoe,  in  Arcadia,  358, 

359 
Arsinoe,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Anremi,  Clermont,  in  A- 

quitania  Prima,  399 
Ascalon,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Asculum,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Asenemsala,  frid§  Senem- 

sala 
Asinda,  Medina  Sidonia,  in 

Boetica,  400 
Aspendus,  in    Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Aspona,  in  Galatia  Prima, 

375 
Assisium,  in  Umbria,  389 
Assus,  dn  Asia,  377 
Asta,  Asti,  in  Alpes  Cottiae, 

395 
Asturica,  Astorga,  in  Gal- 

laecia,402 
Astygis,  Ecija,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Asuna,  vtctf  Sasima,  374 
Atanassus,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Atella,  in  Campania,  393 
Atemum,  Pescara,  in  Pice- 
num Suburbicarium,  391 
Athenae,  in  Achaia,  383 
Atina,  in  Campania,  391 
Atribis,    in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Attalia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Attalia,  in  Pamphylia  Se. 

cunda,  378 
Attudi,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Aturum,  Aire,  in  Noyem- 

populania,  399 
Ayara,  in  Arabia,  360 
Auca,  in  Tarraconensis,400 
Aucanda,  in  Lycia,  378 
Ayenio,  Ayignon,  in  Yien- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Ayenticum,    Ayencho,    in 

Maxima     Sequanorum, 

399 
Aufinia,  in  Picenum  Sub- 
urbicarium, 391 
Augusta    Rauracorum, 

Angst,  in  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum, ibid. 
Augusta  Suessionum,  Sois- 


sons,  in  Belgica  Secunda, 
399,400 

Augusta,  in  Cilida  Prima, 
380 

Augusta  Ausciorum,  Aux, 
in  Noyempopulania,  399 

Augusta  Taurinorum,  Tu- 
rin, in  Alpes  Cottiae,  395 

Augusta  Treyirorum,  Tri- 
ers, in  Belgica  Prima,  399 

Augusta  Yeromanduorum, 
400 

Augusta     Yindelicorum, 
Ausburg,  in  Rhoetia  Se- 
cunda, 396 

Augustodunum,  Autun,  in 
Lugdunensis  Prima,  399 

Augustopolis,  in  Palestina 
Tertia,  361 

Augustopolis,    in   Phrygia 
Salutaris,  379 

Aulium,  in  Asia,  377 

Anion,  in  Epirus  Noya,  383 

Aurelia,  Orleans,  in  Lugdu- 
nensis Quarta,  399 

Aureliopolis,  in  Asia,  377 

Auria,  Orense,  in  Gallaeda, 
402 

Ausona,  Yich  de  Ausona, 
in  Tarraconensis,  400 

Auximum,  Osmo.  in  Pice- 
num Suburbicarium,  391 

Axumis,  in  Ethiopia,  371 

Azana,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 
ana,  379 

Azotus,in  Palaestina  Prima, 
361 

Azuga,  vMtf  Yaga 

B 

Babylon,  in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Bactra,  eadem  cum  Bacha- 

tha,  in  Palaestina  Tertia, 

or  in  Arabia,  360,  361 
Baetiras,   Beziers,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Prima,  399 
Baioca,  Baieux,  in  Lugda« 

nensis  Secunda,  ibid, 
Balanaea,  in  Theodorias,365 
Balandus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Balbura,  in  Lycia,  378 
Balcea,  urbs  incertae  posit 
Balia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Balneum  Regis,  Bagnarea, 

in  Tuscia,  388 
Bana,  in  Lydia,  377 
Bapara,  in  Mauritania  Cae- 

sariensis 
Baptinum,nrbfl  incertae  pos* 
Baratta,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Barca,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Bardno,  Barcelona,  in  Tar« 

raconensis,  400 
Baicttsa«QxbavD&«^»  V^tsX* 
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Bares,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Bargaza,    a|.   Baretta,    in 

Asia,  377 
Bargyla,  in  Caria,  ibid, 
Barissara,  fonan  Berissa, 

in  Armenia  Prima 
Bans,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Barium,  in  Apulia,  393 
Baschat,  vide  BaciUha,  361 
Basilinopolis,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Basti,  Basa,  in  Carthagi- 

nensi8,400 
Bataya  Castra,  vide  Pata- 

Tia,  in  Noricum,  385 
Batns,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Bellovacum,   Beauyais,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Bellunum,  Belluno,  in  Ye- 

netia,396 
Benerentum,    in    Samnio, 

393 
Berenice,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Bergomum,  in  Liguria,  395 
Berinopolis,  in  Galatia  Pri- 
ma, 375 
Berinopolis,  in  Lycaonia, 

378 
Berisse,  in  Armenia  Prima, 

374 
Bemea,  in  Syria  Prima,365 
Berrhea,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Berytos,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Bethauna,  urbs  incerts  po- 

sitioms,  in  Sjrria 
Bigasbum,  in  Carthaginen- 

sis,  400 
Bindeum,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Bisuntio*  Besanson,  399 
BiturigsB,  Bourges,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  ibid, 
Biyinnm,  al.  Vibinum,  Bo- 

yino,  in  Apulia,  393 
Bizya,  in  Europa  Thracia, 

382 
Blacena,  al.  Blatea,  urbs 

incertae  posit  in  Dada 

Tel  Achaia 
Blanda,  in  Lucania,  39S 
Bleandrus,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Blera,  Bieda,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Bobium,  in  Alpes  Cottis, 

395 
Bollica,  Belley,  in  Maxima 

Sequanorum,  399 
Bononia,  in  JSmylia,  395 
Bononia,  Bolougne,  in  Bel- 
gica Secunda,  400 
Borseum,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Bosporus,  in  Scythia  trans 

Danube 
Bossa,  urbs  incertse  posit 
Bostra,  in  Arabia,  360 


Botolium,     urbs     incertae 

posit 
Botrus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
BoTa,  in  Brutia,  394 
Borianum,  Boiano,  in  Sam- 

nium,  393 
Bracara,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Briocum,  in   Lugdunensis 

Tertia,399 
Brittonia,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Brixellum,    Bressello,    in 

^mylia,  395 
Brixia,  Brescia,  in  Liguria, 

ibid. 
Brixino,  Brixen,  in  Rhoetia 

Secunda,  396 
Brullena,  in  Asia,  377 
Brundusium,    Brindisi,   in 

Calabria,  393 
Brysum,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Bubastus,  in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Bubon,  al.  Bunum,  in  Ly- 

cia,378 
Budine,  in  Dacia,  384 
Bullidum,  in  Epirus  Noya, 

383 
Buna,  incerte  posit  in  Ly- 

cia 
Bura,  forsan  in  Achaia 
Burdigala,  Bourdeaux,   in 

Aquitania  Secunda,  399 
Busiris,  in  iBgyptus    Se- 
cunda, 358 
Buthrotum,  in  Epims  Ve- 

tus,383 
Butus,  in  JSgjrptus  Secun- 
da, 358 
Buxentum,  in  Lucania,  393 
Byblus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
Byzacium,  in  Byzacena 
Byzantium,  in  Europa,  382 


Cabasa,  in  ^gyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358 

Cabellio,  Cayaillon,  in  Vi- 
ennensis  Secunda,  399 

Cabillonum,  Chalons  sur 
Saone,  in  Lugdimensis 
Prima,  ibid, 

Cabula,  urbs  incerte  posit 

Cadi,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
379 

Cadurcum,Cahor8,in  Aqui- 
tania Prima,  399 

Ciena,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

Caerleon,  in  Britannia  Se- 
cunda, 405 

Caesaraugusta,  Saragossa, 
in  Tarraconensis,  400 

Caesarea,  in  Bithynia,  376 


Caesarea,    in    Cappadocia 

Prima,  373 
Cae8area,inEuphrate8ia,365 
Caesarea,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Caesarea  Philippi,  vide  Pa- 
neas,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 
365 
Caesena,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Calagurris,    Calahorra,   in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Calatia,  in  Campania,  393 
Calenum,  Cagli,  in  Campa- 
nia, ibid, 
Calinda,  in  Lycia,  378 
Callinicus,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Callipolis,  in  Calabria,  393 
Callipolis,  in  Europa  Thra- 
cia, 382 
Callium,  Cagli,  in  Picenum 

Annonarium,  395 
Camarina,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Cameracum,  Cambray,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Camerinum,    in    Umbria, 

389 
Camuliana,  in  Cappadocia 

Secunda,  374 
Candas,  urbs  incerte  posit. 
Candida  Casa,  Whitem,  in 
Valentia  Britannie,  404 
Canna,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Canne,  in  Apulia,  393 
Canotha,  in  Arabia,  360 
Cantanum,  in  Creta,  384 
Canusium,  in  Apulia,  393 
Caparcotia,    in    Palsestina 

Secunda,  361 
Capitolias,     in    Palestina 

Secunda,  ibid, 
Caprulla,  in  Venetia,  396 
Capua,  in  Campania,  392 
Caput  Cillanum,  in  Mauri- 
tania Cesariensis 
Caradea,  vide  Corada 
Caralis,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Carallus,     in      Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Carcaso,in  Narbonensis,399 
Carina,  in  Brutia,  394 
Carissa,    in    Paphlagonia, 

incert.  positionis 
Caristus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Camutum,    Chartres,     in 
Lugdunensis  Quarts,  399 
Caropti,   forsan   Carothus, 

in  Cyrenaica 
Carpaaia,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Carpathus,  in  Insule  Cy- 

clades,  380 
Carpentoracte,  Carpentras, 
in  ViennensLB  Secunda, 
399 
Carpis,  in  Pannonia  Infe- 
rior, 385 


Carre,  in  Oarhoeni 
Carsia,  in  Achaia,  I 
Carteriopolis,    in 
365 

Carthage,  in  Afric 

consolaris,  356 
Carthago,in  Caithaj 

400 
Casatana,  orbs  ino 

sit 
Caschara,  in  Meso; 

365,369 
Cassandria,  in  Ma 

383 
Cassinum,  in  Latiu 
Cassium,  in  Angus 

Prima,  356 
Cassus,  in  Pamph; 

ma,  378 
Castabala,   in   Cili 

cunda,380 
Castrum  Martis,  ii 

Prima,  384 
Castrum  Valentini, 

cia,  388 

Castrum  Uceciens* 

in    Narbonensis 

399 

Castulo,  Gazlona, 

thaginensis,  400 

Casule  Carianeose 

zacena 
Catana,  in  Sicilia,  I 
Cathaquensa,  in  Ni 
Catuellaunorum 
Chalons,  in  Cha 
in  Belgica  Secux 
Caunns,  in  Lycia, 
Cauria,  Coria,  in  L 

400 
Celenderis,  in  Isaui 
Celia,  in  Pannonia 

385 
Celina,  in  Venetia, 
Cemelene,  Cimies, 
Maritime,  398 
Ceneta,  Ceneda,  in 

396 

Cenomanum,  Le  1 

Lugdunensis  Te 

Centumcelle,  Ciri 

chia,  in  Tuscia, 

Cepha,    in     Meso 

365 
Cephalenia  Insula, 
Ceramus,  in  Hellc 

376 
Ceramus,  in  Caria, 
Cerasa,  in  Lydia,  i 
Cerasus,  in  Ponti 

montacus,  374 
Cerillus,  in  Brutia, 
Cestrus,  in  Isauria, 
Cetharquensusca, 
thaquensa 
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ClunetapB,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiasa,  379 
Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Chalcis,  in  Achaia*  383 
Chalcis,  in  Syria  Prima,365 
Charadra,  in  Isauria,  380 
Chatimaea,  urbs  incertse  po- 

sitioniB,  ex  Cone.  Sard. 
Cherronesus,  in  Crete,  383 
Chersonesus,     in    Europa 

Thraciffi,  382 
Chioa,  Insula  Cyclades,  380 
Choma,  in  Lycia,  378 
Chonochara,  vide  Comoara 
ChytruB,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Cibalis,  in  Saria,  385 
Cidlssus,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,379 
Cilina,  iirbs  incertse  posit. 

ex  Cone.  Ephes. 
Cingulum,     in     Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Cinna,   in  Galatia   Prima, 

375 
Cinnaborium,   in    Phrygia 

Salutaris,  379 
Circesium,  in  08rhoena,365 
Ci8cissa,inCappadocia  Pri- 
ma, 374 
Citium,  in  Crete»  383 
C  ilium,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Civitas  Albensium,  398 
Cius,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Claudiopolis,  in  Honorias, 

375 
Claudiopolis,  in  Isauria,380 
Clazomenae,  in  Asia,  377 
Cleopatris,  in  ^gyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Clusium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Clypea,  in  Africa  Procon- 

Bularis 
Clysma,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Cocilianimi,  in  Lucania,393 
Coelos,  in  Europa,  382 
Colobrassus,  in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Colonia  Londinensium,  vide 
Colonia  Lindi,  in  Britan- 
nia, 405 
Colonia,  in  CappadociaTer- 

tia,374 
Colonia  Agrippina,  in  Ger- 

manica  Secunda,  400 
Colophon,  in  Asia,  377 
Colossa,  Chone,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Comacula,  Comacchio,  in 

Flaminia,  395 
Comsea,  in  Mcesia  Secunda, 

382 
Comana,  in  Armenia   Se- 
cunda, 374 
Comana,  in  Pontus  Pole- 
moniactts,  ibid. 


Commachum,  in  Pamphy- 
lia Secunda,  378 

Comoara,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 
bani,  365 

Complutum,  Alcala  de  He- 
nares,  in  Carthaginensis, 
400 

Comum,  Como,  in  Liguria, 
395 

Cone,  in  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
411 

Conimbrica,  Coymbra,-  in 
Gallecia,  402 

Consentia,  Cosenza,  in  Bru- 
tia,  394 

Consoranni,  Conserans,  in 
Novempopulania,  399 

Constantia,  Coutance,  in 
Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
ibid. 

Constantia,  Constance,  in 
Maxima  Sequanorum, 
vide  Vindonissa 

Constantia,  in  Cyprus,  365 

Constantia,  al.  Cirta,  in 
Numidia,  355 

Constantine,  in  Arabia, 
360 

Convenae,  Cominges,  in 
Novempopulania,  399 

Coos,  in  Insulee  Cyclades, 
380 

Coprithis,  in  ^gyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356 

Coptus,  in  Thebais  Secun- 
da, 358 

Coracesium,  in  Pamphylia 
Secunda,  378 

Corada,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 
bani,  365 

Corbasa,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 

Corcyra,  Corfu,  in  Epirus 
Vetus,  383 

Corduba,  Cordova,  in  Boe- 
tica,400 

Cordylus,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 

Corfinium,  or  Valva,  393 

Coricus,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 
380 

Corinthus,  in  Achaia,  383 

Corisopitum,  in  Lugdunen- 
sis Tertia,  399 

Corissia,  in  Achaia,  383 

Coma,  in  Lycaonia,  378 

Cometum,  in  Tuscia,  388 

Comiculana,  in  Mauritania 
Caesariensis 

Corone,  in  Achaia,  383 

Corone,  in  Boeotia,  ibid. 

Cortona,  in  Tuscia,  388 

Corydalla,  in  Lycia,  378 

Cotana,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, ibid 


Cotenopolis,  incertae  posit 

in  iEgyptus,  357 
Cotyaium,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 
Cratia,  al.  Flaviopolis,  in 

Honorias,  376 
Cremona,  in  Liguria,  395 
Crotona,  in  Brutia,  394 
Crusa,  Insula  Doridis,  in 

Sinu  Ceramico 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  in 

Assyria,  369 
Cucusus,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Cuma,  al.  Cyme,  in  Asia, 

377 
Cumae,  in  Campania,  392 
Cupersanum,    Conyersano, 

in  Apulia,  393 
Cures,  St.  Anthimo,  in  Va- 
leria, 390 
Curia,    Coire,    in   Rhcetia 

Prima,  396 
Curiimi,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Curta,  in   Pannonia    Infe- 
rior, 385 
Cusa,   in  Thebais   Prima, 

358 
Cybira,  in  Caria,  377 
Cybistra,    in     Cappadocia 

Secunda,  374 
Cydonia,  in  Crete,  383 
Cyla,  al.  Ccelos,  in  Europa, 

382 
Cynopolis  Superior,  in  Ar- 
cadia, 356 
Cynopolis  Inferior,  in  ^- 

gyptus  Secunda,  358 
Cypera,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Cypsela,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Cyrene,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Cyrus,  in  Comagene,  365, 

368 
Cysamus,  in  Crete,  383 
Cyzicus,  in  Hellespontus, 
376 


Dablis,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Dadibra,  in    Paphlagonia, 

375 
Daldus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Dalisandus,  in  Isauria,  380 
Damascus,     in    Phoenicia 

Libani,  365 
Danaba,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 
bani, ibid. 
Dardanum,    in  Hellespon- 
tus, 376 
Damis,  in  Libya,  358 
Dausara,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Delos  Insula,  380 
Demetrias,    in    Thessalia, 

383 
Derbe,  in  Lycaonia,  378 


Dertona,  Tortona,  in  Alpea 
Cottiae,  395 

Dertosa,  Tortosa,  in  Tarra- 
conensis,  400 

Develtus,  in  Haemimontis, 
382 

Dia,  or  Dea  Vocontiorum, 
Die,  in  Viennenais  Se- 
cunda, 399 

Dianium,  Denia,  in  Car- 
thaginensis, 400 

Dicaesarea,  in  Thessalia,383 

Diciozanabrus,  al.  Zenopo- 
lis,  in  Pamphylia,  378 

Dinia,  Digne,  in  Alpes  Ma- 
ritimae,  398 

Diocaesarea,  in  Isauria,  380 

Diocletiana,  in  Dardania, 
384 

DiocletianopoUs,  in  Thra- 
cia,382 

Dioclia,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana, 379 

Dionysias,  in  Arabia,  360 

Dionysiopolis,  in  Moeaia 
Secunda,  382 

Dionysiopolis,  in  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  379 

Diospolis,  in  Thracia,  382 

Diospolis,  in  ^gyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358 

Diospolis  Magna,  al.  The- 
bais Magna,  in  Thebais 
Secunda,  ibid, 

Diospolis  Panra,  in  Thebais 
Secunda,  ibid. 

Diospolis,  al.  Lydda,  in 
Palaestina  Prima,  361 

Diospontum,  name  of  a  pro- 
Tince,  not  of  a  city,  374 

Disthis,  in  Pentapolis,  358 

Dium,  in  Macedonia,  383 

Doara,  in  Cappadocia  Ter- 
tia, 374 

Doberus,  in  Macedonia, 
383 

Docimaeum,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 

Doclea,  in  Dalmatia,  385 

Dodono,  in  Epirua  Vetua, 
383 

Dola,  in  Lugdunensis  Ter- 
tia, 399 

Doliche,  in  Comagene,  365 

Domitiopolis,  in  Isauria, 
380 

Dora,  in  Palaestina  Prima, 
361 

Dorlani8,urb9  incertse  posit, 
ex  Cone.  Sardic. 

Dorovemia,  in  Britannia 
Prima,  405 

Dorylaeum,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 

Dmsipara,  in  Europa,  382 
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DuaMedemsai,  vitU  Selem- 

sal 
Dumium,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Durostonmit  in  Moesia  Se- 

cnndEf  382 
Dyrrachium,  Doracium,  in 

Epirns  Nora,  383 

E 
Ebora,  Eyora,  in  Luutania, 

400 
Eboracum,in  Britannia,405 
Ebrodunom,    Ambrun,   in 

Alpea  Maritimie,  398 
Ebroica,  Eoreux,  in  Lug- 

dunenais  Secunda,  399 
EbnsuB,  Insula,  402 
Edunua,  in  Theasalia,  383 
Echineota,  incertsB  posit,  in 

^gyptus 
Edessa,  in  Osrhoena«  365, 

369 
Egabrum,  Cabra,  in  Boeti- 

ca,400 
Egara,  Tarraasa,  in  Tam- 

conensis,  ibid, 
Egara«  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,379 
Egita,  Eidaniat  in  Lusita- 

nia,400 
Egnatia,  in  Byzacena 
Elana,  al.  Neela,  in  Arabia, 

360 
Elatea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Elflea,  in  Asia,  377 
Elearchia,  in  ^gyptns  Se- 
cunda, As,  360 
Elesma,  vide   Clysma,  in 

Arcadia,  358 
Eleutbera,  in  Crete,  383 
Eleutberopolis,  in  Palesti- 

na  Prima,  361,  363 
Elia,  in  Palasstina  Prima, 

361 
Eliberisy  Elvira,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Bliocrota,  Lorca,  in  Car- 
thaginensis      Hispanin, 
ibid, 
Elusa,  Eause,  in  NoTem- 

populania,  399 
Elusa,  in  Palestina  Tertia, 

361 
Emerita,  Merida,  in  Lusi- 
tania,400 
*  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia  Libani, 
365 
Eminium,  incertas  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Emmans,    vid$    Nicopolis, 

361 
Emporie,    Empurias,     in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
EngoUsma,  Angoulesme,  in 
Aq;aitania  Secunda,  399 


Epala,  al.  Epula,  urbs  in- 
certfe  posit 

Ephesus,  in  Asia,  377 

Epidaurus,  Ragusa,  in  Dal- 
matia,  385 

Epiphania,  in  Syria  Secun- 
da, 365 

Epiphania,  in  Cilicia  Se- 
cunda, 380 

Eporedia,  Jurea,  in  Ligu- 
ria,  395 

Ergavica,  Alcaniz,  in  Car- 
thaginensis,  400 

Erisa,  in  Caria,  377 

Erra,  in  Arabia,  360 

Erymne,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 

Erythra,  in  Pentapolis,  358 

Erytrae,  in  Asia,  377 

Esbus,  in  Arabia,  360 

Etene,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 

Eraria,  al.  Euroia,  al.  Jna- 
tinianopolis,  in  Phoeni- 
cia Libani,  365 

Eyaza,  in  Asia,  377 

Eucarpia,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,379 

Eudoxias,  in  Lycia,  378 

Eudoxias,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, ibid. 

Eugubium,  Gubbio,  in  Um- 
bria,389 

Eulandra,  urbs  incerte  po- 
sitionis 

Eumenia,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana,379 

Euria,  in  Epirus  V etus,  383 

Europus,  al.  Amphipolis 
and  Thapsacum,  in  Eu- 
phratesia,  365 

Euusum,  vids  Ebusus  In- 
sula 


Faleronia,  Faleroni,  in  Pi- 

cenum     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Fanum  Joris,  in  Asia,  377 
Fanum  Fortune,  Fano,  in 

Picenum     Annonarium, 

395 
Faventia,  Faenza,  in  Fla- 

minia,  ibid. 
Faustinopolis,  in  Cappado- 

cia  Secunda,  374 
Feltria,  Feltri,  in  Venetia, 

396 
Ferentinum,  in  Latium,  391 
Ferentium,     Ferento,     in 

Tuscia,  388 
Fesulae,  Fiezoli,  in  Tuscia, 

Md. 
Ficoclae,  Cervia,  in  Flami- 

nia,395 


Fidene,  in  Valeria,  390 

Firmum,  Firmo,  in  Pice- 
num Suburbicarium,  391 

Flagonea,  vid§  Phragonea, 
in  ^gyptna  Secunda, 
358 

Flariopolis,  in  Cilicia  Se- 
cunda, 380 

Florentia,  Florence,  in  Tus- 
cia, 388 

Formise,  in  Latium,  391 

Forontoniana,  in  Bizacena 

Forum  Flaminii,  For-flam- 
mo,  in  Umbria,  389 

Forum  Claudii,  Oriolo,  in 
Tuscia,  388 

Forum  Novum,  Vescovio, 
in  Umbria,  389 

Forum  Sempronii,  in  Pi- 
cenum Annonarium,  395 

Forum  Comelii,  Imola,  in 
Flaminia,  ibid. 

Forum  Livii,  Forli,  in  Fla- 
minia, ibid. 

Forum  Popilii,  in  Flami- 
nia, ibid. 

Forum  Julii,  Friuli,  in  His- 
tria,  396 

Forum  Tn^ani,  in  Sardi- 
nia, 394 

Forum  Julii,  Frejuz,  in 
Narbonensis  Secunda, 
399 

Fragonia,  in  Egyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358 

Frequentum,  Fricenti,  in 
Samnium,  393 

Fulginum,  Fulgino,  in  Um- 
bria, 389 
Fimdi,  in  Latium,  391 
Furconium,    Forconio,   in 
Valeria,  390 


Gabala,  in  Lydia,  377 
Gabala,  in  Theodorias,  365 
Gabalum,  Mande,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  399 
Gabbus,  in  Syria  Prima, 

365 
Gabii,  in  Latium,  391 
Gadamautus,  vt<20  Hydmau- 

tus,  in  Lycaonia,  379  . 
Gadamusa,  in   Mauritania 

Sitifensis 
Gadara,  in  Palestina    Se- 

cimda,  361 
Gaiopolis,  forsan  Geapolis, 

in  Arabia 
Gangra,  inPaphlagonia,375 
Gargara,  in  Asia,  377 
Gavea,  inccrte    posit,   in 

Egyptus,  358 
Gaza,  in  Palestina  Prima, 

361,363 


Ism 
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Gazula*  incerte  post  it 

.figyptus,  358 
Gegita,  in  Mauritania  Siti^ 

ensis 
Creneva,  in  Viennensls  Pn^ 

ma,  398 
Genua,in  Alpes  Cottie,395 
Geone,  in  Pamphylia  8e-  ^^ 

cunda,  378 
Gerara,  in  Palsestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Gerasa,  in  Arabia,  360 
Germa,    in    HelleBpaatos, 

376 
Germanicia,  in  Enphiate- 

sia,365 
Germanicopolis,  in  laanria, 

380 
Geronta,  vel  Gems,  rel  Ge- 
ranus    Locus,   urba  in- 
certe  posit  in  Armenia, 
vel  Macedonia 
Gerunda,  Girone,  in  Tar- 
raconensis, 400 
Gems,    in    Augostamnict 

Prima,  356 
Gilsata,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Gindarus,  in  Syria  Prima, 

367 
Girberis,  in  Tripolis,  %6 
Glandata,  Glandeve,  in  Al- 
pes Maritime,  398 
Gnidns,  in  Caria,  378 
Gnossus,  in  Crete,  383 
Gomphi,  in  Thessalia,  ibid. 
Gordus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Gordus,  in  Bithynla,  376 
Gortena,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Gortyna,  in  Crete,  383 
Gradus,  Grado,  in  Venetia, 

396 
Gratianopolis,  Grenoble,  ia 

Viennensis,  398 
Gravisca,  Montalto,  in  Tus- 
cia, 388 
Grumentum,  Agrimonte,  in 
Lucania,393 


Hadria,  Adri,  in  Picenum 
Suburbicarium,  391 

Hadria,  Adri,  in  Flaminia, 
395 

Hadriana,  in  Bithynia,  376 

Hadrianopolis,  in  Hemi- 
montis,  382 

Hagulstade,  in  Britannia, 
407 

Halicamassus,  in  Caria,377 

Harpasa,  in  Caria,  ibid. 

Hebrides  Insule 

Helena,  Ebia,  in  Narbon- 
ensis, 399 

Helice,  in  Achaia,  363 
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s,  in  Angnstanmi- 

in<la,a58 

s,  in  PhoenidA  Li- 

65 

in  Lydia,  377 

oUb,  in  Bithynia, 

1,  or  Elmham,  in 

iia,407 

A,  in  Macedonia, 

IS,  in  Augustam- 

rima,  356 

,  in  Auguatamni- 

na.^  ibid, 

,    in    Macedonia, 

•  in  Europa  Thra- 
(2 

,  in  Lydia,  377 
Latmi,  in  Caria, 

Ponti,  in  Hono- 
^5 
Salbaci,  in  Caria, 

Superior,  in  Ar- 
358 
,  Ardona,  in  Apu- 

ia,    in  Britannia, 

hes,  in  Thebais 
ia,358 

>lis  Panra,  in  ^- 
Prima,  356 
>li8  Magna,  in  The- 
rima,357 

)li8,  in  Isauria,  380 
ra,  in  Crete,  383 
IS,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 
^379 

is,  in  Isauria,  380 
iarea,  in  Lydia,  377 
is,  in  Euphratesia, 

em,  in  Palestina 
,361,364 
in  Osrhoena,  365 
)iaretonim,  in  A- 
^roconsularis,  355 
egius,  in  Numidia, 

in  Palestina  Se- 
,361 
in  Thebais  Prima, 

in  Phrygia  Saluta- 
9 

in  Lydia,  377 
,  SeTille,  in  BoBti- 
0 

m,  in  Umbria,  389 
ida,  in    Lycaonia, 


Hortanum,  Horti,  in  Tui- 

cia,388 
Hyda,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Hydmautus,  in   Lycaonia, 

379 
Hydrax,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Hydruntum,     Otranto,    in 

Calabria,  393 
Hypaepa,  in  Atia»  377 

I 
Jabmda,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,365 
Jadera,  in  Dalmatia,385 
Jamna,  in  Minorica,  402 
Jamnia,  in  Paliestina  Pri- 
ma, 364 
Jaasos,  in  Caria,  377 
Iboninm,  vid§  ^iyinnm 
Iborea,  in   Helenopontos, 

375 
Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Jericho,  in  Palsestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Ignatia,  in  Apnlia,  393 
Ilerda,  Lerida,  in   Tarra- 

conensis,  400 
Ilipa,  al.  Ilipla,  Niebla,  in 

BoBtica,  ibid. 
Ilistra,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Ilium,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
lUicias  AUcante,  in  Cartha- 

ginensis,  40  J 
Illiturgis,  incerte  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Ilusa,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana.  379 
Ingilon,  urbs  incertas  posit. 
Insule,  ffide  Hebrides 
Interamnia,  Temi,  in  Um- 
bria, 389 
Interamnia,  Teramo,  in  Pi- 
cennm    Suburbicarinm, 
391 
JonopoUs,  vide  Jimopolis, 

in  Paphlagonia,  375 
Joppa,  in  Palflsstina  Prima, 

361 
Jotape,  in  Isauria,  380 
Irenopolis,  in  Cilicia  Se- 

cunda,  ibid, 
Iria  Flaria,  £1  Padron,  in 

Gallecia,402 
Isaura,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Iscus,  in  Dacia  Ripensis, 

384 
Isinda,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,378 
Istonium,  in  Samninm 
Italica,  Serilla  la  Vieja,  in 

Boetica,400 
Itoana,  Bitoana,  in  Phry- 
gia Pacstiana,  379 
Juliopolis,in  Galatia  Prima, 
375 


Jonopolia,  in  Paphlagonia, 

375 
Juritum,  urbs  incertfls  posit* 
Justiniana  Prima,  in  Pras- 

valitatta,384 
Justinianopole,  al.  Mocia- 

sus,  in  Cappadocia  Ter- 

tia,374 
JnTaria,  in  Norioom,  385 


Labdia,  Tel  Lapda 
LacedsBmon,  in  Achaia,383 
Lacobriga,  incertie  posit  in 

Hispania 
Lactoratium,  Lectoure,  in 

NoTempopulania,  399 
Lerus,  urbs  vel  insula  in- 
certas    posit,  in  ^gaso 
Mari 
Lagania,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,378 
Lamecum,  Lamego,  in  Gal- 

leda,  402 
Lamia,  InThessalia,  383 
Lamphania,  urbs   incertcs 

posit. 
Lampsacus,  in  Hellespon- 
tus, 376 
Lamus,  in  Isauria,  379 
LandaTa,  Landaff,  in  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  405 
Laniobra,  incertas  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Laodicea,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Laodicea,  in  Pisidia,  ibid, 
Laodicea,   in   Theodoriaa, 

365 
Laodicea,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  ibid. 
Lapithus,  in  Cyprus,  Wd, 
Lappa,  i    Crete,  383 
Laranda,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Larima,  in  Caria,  377 
Larissa,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Larissa,  in  Syria  Secunda, 

365 
Lascara,  Lescar,  in  NoTem- 
populania, 399 
Latopolis,  in  Thebais  Se- 
cunda, 358 
Landunum,  Leon,  in  Bel- 

gica  Secunda,  400 
LaTerica,  incertae  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Larici,  in  Latium,  391 
Laureacum,  Lork,  in  No- 

ricum,  385 
Laus  Pompeia,    Lodi,   in 

Liguria,  395 
Lauxada,  in  Isauria,  380 
Lebedtts,  in  Asia,  377 
Ledra,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Legio,Leon,  in  Gallecia,402 


Lemandus,  in  Pentapolia, 
358 

LemoTica,  Limoges,  in  A- 
quitania  Prima,  399 

Leontini,  Lentini,  in  Sicilia, 
394 

LeontopoUs,  in  Augnstam- 
nica  Secunda,  356 

Leptis  Magnat  in  Tripolis, 
ibid. 

Lete,  in  Macedonia,  383 

Letus,  in  JSgyptus  Prima, 
356 

LexoTium,  Lisienx,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda,  399 

Libias,  in  Palaestina  Prima, 
361 

Lichfield,  in  Britannia,  407 

Lilybaeum,  Marsala,  in  Si- 
cilia,  394 

Limenopolis,  in  PiBidia,379 

Limyra,  in  Lycia,  378 

Lindiafame,  in  Britannia, 
407 

Lindocolina,  al.  Lindum 
Colonia,  Lincoln,  in  Bri- 
tannia, 405 

Lingones,  Langres,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima,  399 

Linoe,inBithynia  Secunda, 
376 

Lintemnm,  in  Campania, 
392 

Lipara  Insula,  394 

Lisia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

Lisinia,  in  Pisidia 

Lissus,  Alesdo,  in  PraeTa- 
litana,  384 

Lista,  in  Valeria,  390 

LocrifGierad,  in  Brutia,393 

Londinum,  in  Britannia,405 

Lorium,  in  Tusda,  388 

Luca,  in  Tuscia,  ibid. 

Lncus  August!,  in  Gallecia, 
402 

Lnetum,  urbs  incertae  posit 

Lugdunnm,  Lyons,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima,  399 

Luna,  in  Tusda,  388 

LnteTa,  Lodeue,  in  Narbo- 
nensis  Prima,  399 

Lybias,  in  Isauria,  380 

Lycopolis,  in  Thebais  Pri- 
ma, 358 

Lychnidua,  inEpims  Nots, 
383 

Lydda,  vide  Diospolis,  361 

Lydda,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, Md. 

Lypia,  Lusple,  in  Calabria, 
393 

Lyrbae,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 

Lysias,  in  Phrygia  Salnta* 
ris,379 
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LysuuichiA,  in  Europa,  382 
Lynnia,  in  Pamphylia  Se« 

cunda,  378 
Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  ibid. 


MacedonopoUs,  nrbs  incer- 

tae  posit  in  Mesopotamia 

Mseonia,  in  Lydia,  377 

Magalona^Isle  of  Magalone, 

in  Narbonensis  Secunda, 

399 

Magidis,  in  Pamphylia  Se« 

canda,  378 
Magnesia  Masandri,  in  A- 

8ia,377 
Magnesia  Sipyli,  in  Asia, 

and, 
Magnetnm,  incertas  posit. 

in  Hispania 
Majorica  Insula,  402 
Maiuma,  in  PalaBStina  Pri- 
ma, 361,  363 
Malaca,  Malaga,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Malleotana,   nrbs   incerta 
posit,  forsan  Malliattha, 
in  Arabia 
Mallas,in  Cilicia  Prima,380 
Mallns,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Manturanum,in  Ta8cia,388 
Marathon,  in  Achaia,  383 
Marcelilanum,  vide  Cosilia- 

num 
Marciana,  in  Lycia,  378 
Marcianopolis,   in    MoBsia 

Secunda,  382 
Marcopolis,    in  Osrhoena, 

365 
Mareotis,  in  JSgyptot  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Margus,  in  Mcesia  Prima, 

384 
Mariama,  Mariamne,  in  Sy- 
ria Secunda,  365 
Mariana,  in  Corsica,.  394 
Marianopolis,  in  Euphra- 

tesia,365 
Marianum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Marmarica,  in  Libya,  358 
Maronia,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Marmyium,  al.   Marsi,  in 

Valeria,  390 
Mart3rropoli8,    in  Mesopo- 
tamia Prima,  365 
Massilia,  Marseilles,  in  Vi- 

ennensis  Secunda,  399 
Mastaura,  in  Lydia,  377 
Matelica,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Matisco,  Mascon,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Prima,  399 
Mauriana,  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne,  in  Viennen8is,399 
Manstaura,  in  Lycia,  378 


Mazimianopolis,  in  Arabia* 
360 

Maximianopolis,  in  Rho- 
dope, 382 

M^'*»Tni|>nnpoliii,  in  Pam- 
phylia Secunda,  378 

Maximianopolis,  in  Palcs- 
tina  Secunda,  361 

Maximianopolis,  in  The- 
bais  Secunda,  358 

Medaba,  in  Arabia,  360 

Mediolanum,  Milan,  in  LI- 
gurii,395 

Mediomatricnm,  Met2,  in 
Belgica  Prima,  399 

Megalopolis,  in  Achaia,  383 

Megara,  in  Achaia,  ibid. 

Melda.  Meaux,  399 

MeUta  Insula,  394 

Melitene,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 

Melitopolis,  in  Hellespon- 
tus,  376 

Melos  Insula,  380 

Melphia,  Melfi,  in  Apulia, 
393 

Memphis,  in  Arcadia,  358 

Menelaites,  in  JSgyptnt 
Prima,  356 

Meneria,  St.  Darid's,  in 
Britannia,  405 

Mennith,  in  PaUestina  Se- 
cunda, 361 

Mentesa,  Mentexa,  in  Car- 
thaginensis,  400 

Mesembria,in  Haemimontis, 
382 

Messana,  in  Stcilia,  394 

Messene,  in  Achaia,  383 

Metelis,  in  ^gyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356 

Methymna,  in  Lesbos,  380 

Metrocomia,  vide  Bacatha, 
in  Paliestina  Tertia 

Metropolis,  in  Asia,  377 

Metropolis,  in  Thessalia, 
383 

Metropolis,  in  Pisidia,  379 

Meyania,  Beragna,  in  Um- 
bria,389 

Midaium,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,  379 

Migirpa,  in  Africa  Procon- 
sularis 

Mignenia,  urbs  incertie  po- 
sit, forsan  Magniana,  in 
Illyricum  Occidentale 

Miletus,  in  Caria,  377 

Milenm,  al.  Mileris,  in  Nu- 
midia,  355 

Miniza,  al.  Mnisus,  in  Me- 
sopotamia, 365 

Minoida,  al.  Mennith,  in 
PaliBstina  Secunda,  361 

Minorica  Insula,  402 


Mintume,  in  Campania, 
392 

Mi8enum,in  Campania,tftMl. 

Misthium,  in  Lycaonia,  378 

Mocissus,  vide  Justinopolis, 
in  Cappadocia  Tertia,374 

Mocta,  vide  Mopta  Tel  Mo- 
zota 

Moguntiacum,  Ments,  in 
Germanica  Prima,  400 

Molitianum,  urbs  incerte 
posit. 

Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia  Se- 
cunda, 380 

Morea,  al.  Famagorea,  urbs 
incertae  positionis 

Mostena,  in  Lydia,  377 

Mosynus,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,370 

Muranum,  Morano,  in  Bru- 
tia,394 

Mursa,  in  Saria,  385 

Mutina,  Modena,  in  ^my- 
lia,395 

Myndus,  in  Caria,  377 

Myra,  in  Lycia,  378 

Myrrina,  in  Asia,  377 

Myriangelus,  urbs  incert« 
positionis 

Myrum,al.Merum,in  Phry- 
gia Salntaris,  379 

Mytelene,  in  Lesbos,  380 

N 

Nacolia,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,  379 

Naissus,  in  Dacia  Ripensis, 
384 

Namnetes,  Nantes,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Tertia,  399 

Narbo,  in  Narbonensis  Pri- 
ma, 399 

Namia,  Nami,  in  Umbria, 
389 

Naucratia,  in  JEgyptus 
Prima,  356 

Naulochus,  in  Asia,  377 

Naupactus,  Lepanto,  in  A- 
chaia,383 

Naxus  Insula,  380 

Nazianzum,  in  Cappadocia 
Tertia,  374 

Nea,  vide  Samea,  in  Phry- 
gia Pacatiana,  379 

Neapolis,  Naples,  in  Cam- 
pania, 392 

Neapolis,  in  Macedonia, 
383 

Neapolis,  in  Caria,  377 

Neapolis,  in  Arabia,  360 

Neapolis,  Sichem,  in  Pa- 
leestina  Prima,  361 

Nebium,  in  Corsica,  394 

Neela,  vide  Elana,  in  Ara- 
bia, 360 


Nemansum,    Nismeay 
Narbonensia,  399  ' 

Neocaesarea,  in  Pontns  Po-   -: 
lemoniacus,  374 

Neocaesarea,  in    Bithynia, 
376 

Neocaesarea,  vide  Caesarea, 
in  Enphratensis 

Nepe,  Tulgo  Nepi,  in  Tas- 
cia,388 

Nephelis,  in  laaoria,  380 

Neritum,  Nardo,  in  Cala- 
bria, 393 

Nessyna,  Nessiis,  in  Dar- 
dania,384 

Nibe,  Nire,  in  Arabia,  300 

Nicaea,  Nice,  in  Alpes  Ma- 
ritimaB,398 

Nicaea,  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
376 

Nicephoriom,  in  Osrhoena, 
365 

Nicium,  in  ^gyptns  Pri- 
ma, 356 

Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,376 

Nicopolis,  in  Epiros  Vetas, 
383 

Nicopolis,  in  Moesia  Se- 
cunda, 382 

Nicopolis,  in  Thracia,  ibid, 

Nicopolis,  in  Armenia  Pri- 
ma, 374 

Nicopolis,  Emmana,  in  Pa- 
laestina  Prima,  361, 364 

Nicotera,  Nicodro,  in  Bru- 
tia,394 

Nilopolis,  in  Arcadia,  358 

Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia, 
365,369 

Nisilectum,  nrbs  uicertB 
posit. 

Nitria,  in  JSgyptus  Prima, 
356 

Nivemum,  Nerers,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Quarta,  399 

Nola,  in  Campania,  392 

Nomentum,  Lamentana,  in 
Valeria,  390 

Nosalena,  urbs  incertae  pos. 
forsan  in  Armenia  Bflnor 

Nova,  in  Venetia,  396 

Nova  Aula,  in  Asia,  377 

NoYse,  in  Moesia  Secundsi 
382 

Noraria,  in  Liguria,  395 

NoTiodunum,  in  Saria,  385 

Noyiodunum,  Noyon,  in 
Belgica  Secunda,  400 

Nuceria,  Nocera,  in  Um- 
bria, 389 

Numana,  Humana,  in  Pi- 
cenum Suburbicarium, 
391 

Norsia,  Norsa,  in  Valeria, 
390 
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Nesus,  in  Lycia. 

Asia,  377 
I  Gappadoda  Se^ 
374 


Oximum,  Hiesmes,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda,  399 

Oxoma,  al.  Uxama,  Osma, 
in  Carthaginensis,  400 

Oxyrinchus,  in  Arcadia,358 


agna,  in  Thebais 
358 

Hellespontus,  376 
n,  in  Umbria,  389 
in,  Martenacli,  in 
and®,  398 
in  Moesia  Secun- 
{ 

Tripolis,  356 
I,  in  Lycia,  378 
I   Pamphylia   Se- 
ibid, 
I  PentapoliB,  358, 

Isauria,  380 
leron,  in  Novem- 
nia,  399 

Mauritania  Sitif- 

,  in  Lycia,  378 

,  Lisbone,  in  Lu- 

,400 

,  al.  Usada,  in  Ly- 

,378 

,  in  Syria  Prima, 

al.  Ilium,  in  Au- 
mica  Secunda,  356 
,  in  -figyptus  Pri- 
id. 

rba  incerta  posit 
im,  Oderzo,  in  Ve- 
396 

I  Achaia,  383 
s,  in  Britannia,  404 
,  in  Galatia  Secun- 
5 

in  Brutia,  394 
Oreto,  in  Cartha- 
ii5,  400 

in  Achaia,  383 
n,in  Tarraconensis, 

IS,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 

65 

ts,  in  Caria,  377 

in  Samnium,  393 

Tarraconensis,  400 

irum,  in  Lugdunen- 

jrtia 

>a,  Estoy,  in  Lusi- 

400 

1  Latium,  387,  391 
la,    in    Augustam- 
Prima,356 

in  Phrygia  Salu- 

379 

1,  in  Noricum*  385 


Pachneumonis,  in  ^gyp- 

tus  Secunda,  358 
Psemanium,  in  Hellespon- 
tus, 376 
PfiBstum,  Pesto,  in  Luca- 

nia,  393 
Palaebisca,   in   Pentapolis, 

358 
Paleopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Palaeopolis,   in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Palladianum,  urbs  incerta 

posit. 
Pallentia,  in  Carthaginen- 
sis, 400 
Palma,  in  Majorica,  402 
Palmyra,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Paltus,  in  Theodorias,  al. 

S3rria  Prima,  ibid, 
Pampelona,  in  Tarraconen- 
sis, 400 
Panasphysus,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356,  360 
Paneas,  al.  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Panemoticus,  in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Paniimi,  in  Europa,  382 
Panopolis,  in  Thebais  Pri- 
ma, 358 
Panormus,  Palermo,  in  Si- 

cUia,  394 
Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Pappa,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Parsetonium,  in  Libya,  358 
Paralaus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Parallus,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Paralus,  in  ^gyptus   Se- 
cunda, ibid, 
Paraxia,  urbs  incertas  posit. 

in  Macedonia 
Parembola,  in  Arabia,  360 
Parentium,  in  Histna,  396 
Parisii,  Paris,  in  Lugdun- 

ensis  Quarta,  399 
Parium,inH  ellespontu8,376 
Parma,  in  iEmylia,  395 
Parnassus,  in  Cappadocia 

Tertia,  374 
Paros  Insula,  380 
Parosithus,    urbs    incerte 

positionis 
Partenium,  in  Mauritania 

Sitifensis 
Particopolis,  in  Macedonia, 
383 


Parus,  urbs  incerta  posit. 

in  Pisidia 
Patara,  in  Lyda,  378 
Patavia,  al.  Batara  Castra, 
Passaw,  in  Noricum,  385 
Patarium,  Padua,  in  Vene- 

tia,  396 
Patarium,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Patemum,  urbs  incerta  po- 
sit in  Cappadocia    Se- 
cunda, forsan  Paniassus 
Pausola,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Pautalia,  in  Dardania,  384 
Pella,   in   Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pella,  in  Palestina  Secun- 
da, 361 
Pelte,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Pelusium,  in  Augustanmica 

Prima,  356 
Pentenessus,  al.  Pednelis- 
8U8,  in    Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pepere,  rel  Perpere,  in  A- 

8ia,377 
Perga,  in   Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pergamus,  in  Asia,  377 
Periords,  urbs  incerta  po- 
sit in  Libya  rel  ^gypto 
Perre,  in  Euphratesia,  365 
Perte,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Perusia,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pessinus,   in   Galatia    Se- 
cunda, 375 
Petaria,  Petow,  in  Panno- 

nia,  385 
Petenessus,  in  Galatia  Se- 
cunda, 375 
Petra,  in  Lazica,  380 
Petra,  in  Palastina  Prima, 

361 
Petra,  in  Palestina  Tertia, 

ibid. 
Petra,  in  Achaia,  383 
Petrocorium,  Perigueux,  in 
Aquitania  Secunda,  399 
Phacusa,  in  Augustanmica 

Prima,  356 
Phalaris,  in  Tuscia.  388 
Pharan,  in  Palestina  Ter- 
tia, 361 
Pharbethus,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Secunda,  356 
Phamacea,  urbs  incerta  po- 
sit in  Pontus,  al.  Cilida 
Phaselis,  in  Lycia,  378 
Phasis,  in  Larica,  380 
Phausania,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Phellus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Phenon,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 
tia, 361 
Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  377 
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Philadelphia,  in  Isauria,380 
Philadelphia,  in  Arabia,360 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia  Se- 
cunda, 383 
Philippopolis,  in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Philippopolis,  in  Thrada, 

382 
Philippopolis,in  Arabia,360 
Philomelium,in  Pi8idia,379 
Phocaa,  in  Asia,  377 
Phoenicia,  in  Epirus  V etas, 

383 
Photica,in  Epirus  yetus,i:ft. 
Phragonea,  in  ^gyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358,  360 
Phthenoti  Nomus,  in  JS- 

gyptus  Prima,  356 
Phuphena,  urbs  incerta  po- 
sitionis,   in  Isauria  Tel 
Armenia  Minor 
Phyle,  in  Thebais  Secun- 
da, 358 
Pictavi,  Poictiers,  in  Aqiii- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Pinna,  Penna,  in  Picenmn 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Pionia,  in  HeUespontas,376 
*Pisa,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pisaurum,  Pesaro,  in  Pice- 
num Annonarium,  395 
Pisinda,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pitane,  in  Asia,  377 
Pitinum,  in  Valeria,  390 
Pitius,  in  Pontus,  375,  380 
Placentia,  in  JSmylia,  395 
Placia,  urbs  incerta  posit 

in  Galatia  Tel  Bithynia 
Platanu8,urb8  incerta  posit 

in  Syria  rel  Phoenicia 
Platea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Plutinopolis,  in  Hamimon- 

tU,  382 
Podalaea,  in  Lycia,  378 
Pola,  in  Histria,  396 
Polemonium,  in  Pontus  Po- 

lemoniacus,  374 
Polybotus,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Pol3rmartium,  Bomaiso,  in 

Tuscia,  388 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphla- 

-gonia,  375 
Pompeiopolis,    in    Cilicia 

Prima,  380 
Populonia,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Poroselene  Insula,  380 
Porphyrium,  in  Phoenicia 

Prima,  365 
Porthmus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Portus  Orestis,  in  Brutia, 

394 
Portus  Calensis,  El  Puerto 
inOaUecia,402 
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Portus  Angostia  Porto,  in 

Tu8cia,388 
Potentia,  in  Picennm  Sub- 

urbicariom,  391 
Potentia,  Potenza,  in  Ln- 

cania,393 
PrflBconeaos,  m  Hellespon- ' 

ta8,376 
Prnne«te»    Palettrina,    in 

Valeria,  390 
Pneneate,  in  Latium,  391 
Prmetum,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Pnepeniasos,    in    Phrygia 

Salutaris,  379 
Priene,  in  Asia,  377 
Primopolia,  in  Pamphylia 

Secnnda,378 
Primula,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Prina,  in  Epirua  Nora,  ibid. 
Priata,  al.  Tristra  and  Sex- 

antaprista,  in  Mceaia  Se- 

cunda,382 
Priratum,    in    Mauritania 

Sitifensia 
Prosolene  Insula,  9ii$  Po- 

roselene 
Prostama,  in  Pistdia,  379 
Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  376   • 
Prusiaa,  in  Honorias,  373 
Prymnesia,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 
Psynchus,  vitU  Ozyrinchus, 

358 
Ptolemais,  in  Thebais  Se- 

cunda,  tUd. 
Ptolemais,  Aeon,  in  PhoB- 

nicia  Prima,  365 
Ptolemaia,   in  Pentapolia, 

358 
Ptyusium,  in    Lazica  rel 

Pontus     Polemoniacus, 

380 
Pugia,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Puteoli,  Puzzolo,  in  Cam- 
»392 


Quintans,  in  RhoBtia  Se- 
cunda,  396 


Rabba,  tfide  Petra,  361 

Rachlena,  orbs  incerte  po- 
sitionis,  in  Phoenicia 

Raphanaea,  in  Sjrria  Se- 
cun^a,  365 

Raphia,  in  PalflBstina  Pri- 
ma, 361 

Rapta,  urbs  incerte  posit, 
in  Africa 

Ratispona,  in  Rhoetia  Se- 
cunda,  396 

Rarenna,  in  Flaminia,  395 

Reate,  Riati,  in  Vakria,  390 


Redonea,  Renes,  in  Lug- 

dnnensis  Tertia,  399 
Rogium  Lepidi,  Reggio,  in 

^mylia,  395 
Regium,  or  Reii,  Riez,  in 

Narbonensis     Secunda, 

399 
Remessiana,  in  Dacia,  384 
Remi,  Reims,  in  Belgica 

Secunda,  399 
Rhegium,  Rezo,  in  Brutia, 

393»394 
Rhesina,  in  Mesopotamia, 

365 
Rhinocurura,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Rhizinium,  in  Prsralitana, 

384 
Rhodia,  in  Lycia,  378 
Rhodus  Insula,  380 
Rhofi,  Rochester,  in  Bri- 
tannia, 405 
Rocus,  urbs  incerts  posit. 
Roma,  in  Latium  and  Tus- 

cia,387 
Romatiana,  vide  Remessi- 
ana 
Rossus,  inCilicia  Secunda, 

380 
Rothomagum,    Rouen,  in 

Lugdunensis     Secunda, 

399 
Rubisium,  Ruto,  in  Apulia, 

393 
Rusella,  in  Tusda,  388 
Rutena,  Rhodes,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  399 

S 
Sabaria,  in  Pannonia  Pri- 
ma, 385 
Sabatra,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Sabiona,  in  Venetia,  396 
Sabrata,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Sepinum,  in  Samnium,  393 
Sagalassus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Sagium,  Siez,  in  Lugdun- 
ensis Secunda,  399 
Sais,in  JEgyptus  Prima,356 
Salamis,  vidt  Constantia 
Salapia,  Salpe,  in  Apulia, 

393 
Salaria,  in  Carthaginensis, 

400 
Salemum,    in    Campania, 

392 
Salmantica,  Salamanca,  in 

Lusitania,  400 
Salona,  in  Dahnatia,  385 
Salpis,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Samnium,  in  Samnium,  393 
Samos  Insula,  380 
Samosata,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Sanafer,  in  Sardinia,  394 


Sanicium,  Senez,  in  Alpes 

Maritime,  398 
Sanis,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 

379 
Santones,  Saintes,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Saracene,  incertfls  posit  in 

Arabia,  365 
Sardica,  in  Dacia,  384 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  377 
Sarsina,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Sarta,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Sasima,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda, 373 
Satala,  in  Lydia,  377 
Satala,  in  Armenia  Prima, 

374 
SaYona,  in  Alpes  Cottle,  395 
Sbide,  in  Isauria,  380 
Scampes,  in  Epirua  NoTa, 

383 
Scarabantia,  in  Pannonia, 

385 
Scarphia,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Scene  Mandrorum,  in  Au- 
gustamnlca  Secunda,  358 
Scepsis,in  Hellespontus,376 
Schedia,  in  ^gyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356, 359 
Scodra,  in  Preralitana,  384 
Scupi,  in  Dardania,  ilnd, 
Scyllatium,  in  Brutia,  394 
Scythopolis,  in    Palestina 

Secunda,  361 
Sebasta,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana, 379 
Sebaste,  in  Cilida  Prima, 

380 
Sebaste,  Samaria,  in  Pales- 
tina Prima,  361 
Sebastea,  in  Armenia  Pri- 
ma, 374 
Sebastopolis,  in    Armenia 

Prima,  374 
Sebennythus,  in  ^gyptus 

Secunda,  358 
Secobia,  Segoria,  in  Car- 
thaginensis, 400 
Secorus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Sedunum,  Syon  en  Yalez, 

in  Alpes  Graie,  398 
Segestero,  Cisteron,  in  Nar- 
bonensis Secunda,  399 
Segobriga,  Segorbe,  in  Car- 
thaginensis, 400 
Segontia,  al.  Saguntum,  Si- 
guenza,  in  Carthaginen- 
sis, ibid. 
Sela,  in  Augustanmica  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  in 

Assyria,  369 
Seleucia,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Seleucia,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 


Seleucia  Pieria, 

Prima,  365 
Seleucia  Belum, 

Secunda,  ibid. 
Seleucia,  in  Isaui 
Selga,  in  Pamphy 

378 
Selinus,  in  laami 
Selle,  urbs  incerl 
Selymbria,  in  Eu 
Semneam,    in    1 

Prima,  378 
Sena,  iuTuacia,  I 
Senas,  in  Augusta 

cunda 
Senia,  Segna,  in 

385 
Senna,  in  Pamp 

cunda,  378 
Senogallia,Senegf 

cenum  Annona 
Senones,  Sens,  in 

ensis  Quarta,  3 
Septe,  in  Lydia,  i 
Septempeda,  S.  S< 

Picenum  Subu] 

391 
Sergiopolis,  in  Eu 

365 
Serre,  al.  Philipp 

cedonia,  383 
Sestus,  in  Hellesp 
Setabis,  Xatira,  i 

ginensis,  400 
Sethrete,  in  Augi 

Prima,  356 
Setta,  in  Lydia,  3 
Sexantaprista,  in  1 

cunda,  382 
Sichem,  vid§  Nes 
Sida,  in  Pamphyl 
Sidnacester,  in  ] 

407 
Sidon,  in  Phoenic 

365.367 
Sidyma,  in  Lydi, 
Signia,  Segni,  in  ( 

391 
Silandus,  in  Lydi 
Silbium,  in  Phry 

tiana,  379 
Simidica,  in  Afric 

sularis 
Sinaus,  in  Phr3rgi 

ana.  379 
Siniandus,  in  Pisi 
Sinna  Municipiui 

ca  Proconsulari 

posit 
Sinope,    in   Hele 

375 
Sion,  in  Asia,  37? 
Sipontum,  in  Api 
Sirmium,  in  Pan 

fimor,  385 
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annonia  Inferior, 

ids   Citiam,    in 

Asia,  377 
lona  Insula 
.  Palaestina  Ter- 

pnis,  365 
loricum,  385 
1  Armenia  Mag- 

itium,  391 
iphlagonia,  375 
in  Haemimontis, 

in  Pisidia,  379 
Pentapolis,  358 
PalflDstina  Pri- 

aetum,  in  Ger- 
?rima,  400 
Spoleto,  in  Urn* 
► 

Campania,  392 
,  in  Lydia,  377 
I,  in  Caria,  ihid, 
,  in  Phiygia  Sa- 
179 

iirbs  incertsB  po- 
lOciderelGalatia 
[acedonia,  383 
Q  Achaia,  ibid, 
in  Caria,  377 
,  in  Lydia,  ibid, 
,    in    Pannonia 
385 

ruscia,  388 
I  Helena,  in  La- 
7,391 
Crete,  383 
n  Europa,  382 
Campania,  392 
Sardinia,  394 
Samnium,  393 
iphratesia,  365 
»   in  Campania, 

1  Tuscia,  388 

,    in    Palestina 

61 

1,   in    Phoenicia 

65 

ida,SanctaRaf- 

'uscia,  388 

m,     Senlis,     in 

Secunda,  400 

1  Phrygia  Salu- 

) 

in  Sicilia,  394 

Pampbylia  Pri- 


T 

aria,  377 


Tabia,  in  Oalatia  Prima, 

375 
Tacapa,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Ta^ixium,  in  Umbria,  389 
Talbonda,    in    Pampbylia 

Secnnda,  378 
Tamita,  in  Corsica,  394 
Tanagra,  in  Acbaia,  383 
Tanis,    in    Augostamnica 

Prima,  356 
Tarantasia,  in  Alpea  Grain, 

398 
Tarba,  al.  Bigorra,  Tarbee, 

in  Novempopulania,  399 
Tarentom,  Taranto,  in  Ca- 
labria, 393 
Tarquina,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Tarracina,  in  Latium,  391 
Tarracona,  in  Tarraconen- 

8i8,400 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Tanrisium,  Treriso,  in  Ve- 

netia,  396 
Tathyris,   in  Tbebais  Se- 

cimda,  358 
Tana,  in  JEgyptus  Prima, 

356 
Taurianum,   Seminara,   in 

Brutia,  394 
Tauromenium,    Taormina, 

in  Sicilia,  394 
Teanum,  in  Campania,  392 
Tegea,  in  Acbaia,  383 
Tegula,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Telmessus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Temenothyne,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Temesa,  in  Brutia,  394 
Temnus,  in  Asia,  377 
Tenedos  Insula,  380 
Tentyra,  al.  Tenchira,  in 

Tbebais  Secunda,  358 
Tenus  Insula,  380 
Teos,  in  Asia,  377 
Tepbra,   in    Homeritarum 

Regione  Arabica,  370 
Tergestum,  Trieste,  in  His. 

tria,396 
Termessus,  in   Pampbylia 

Secimda,  378 
Teruanna,  Therouenne,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Teuchira,in  Pentapolis,  358 
Teuchira,  in  Tbebais  Se- 
cunda, ibid, 
Thamassus,  in  C3rprus,  365 
Tbamiate,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Tbassus,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Tbeatea,  in  Samnium,  393 
Thebse  Ptbiotice,  in  Thes- 

salia,  383 
Thebe,  in  Acbaia,  ibid, 
Tbebais,  in  Tbebais  Secun- 
da, 358 


Themisonium,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Tbennesos,  in  Augustamni- 

ca  Prima,  356,  360 
Theodosiopolis     NoTa,    in 

Europa,  382 
Theodosiopolis,  in  Cappa- 

docia  Prima,  374 
Theodosiopolis,  in  Arcadia, 

358 
Theodosiopolis,  in  Pisidia, 

379 
Then  Insula,  380 
Therenunthis,  in  Tbebais 

Secunda,  358 
Therme,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Therme  Regie,  in  Helles- 

pontus,  iride  Genua,  376 
Thermas,    in    Cappadocia 

Prima,  374 
Thespife,  in  Acbaia,  383 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia 

Prima,  Und, 
Thinia,  in  Tbebais  Secun- 
da, 358 
Thmuis,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Tboi,  in  Tbebais  Secunda, 

358 
Thou,  in  Augustamnica  Se- 
cunda, ibid, 
Thurium,  in  Brutia,  394 
Thyatira,  in  Lydia,  377 
Thymbria,  in  Asia,  ibid, 
Tiberias,  in  Paliestina  Se- 
cunda, 361 
Tiberiopolis,    in     Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Tiberiopolis,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Tibur,  Tivoli,  in  Valeria, 

390 
Ticelia,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Ticinum,  Paria,  in  Liguria, 

395 
Tiella,  rndlt  Zella,  in  Biza- 

cena 
Tifemum  Tiberinum,  Citta 

di  Castello,  in  Umbria, 

389 
Tifemum    Metaurense,  in 

Picenum      Annonarium, 

395 
Tindarium,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Titopolis,  in  Isauria,  380 
Tium,  in  Honorias,  376 
Tlos,  in  Lycia,  378 
Tolentinum,    in   Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Toletum,  Toledo,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Tolonium,  Toulon,  in  Vi- 

ennensis,  399 
Tolosa,  Thoulouse,  in  Nar- 

bonensis,  ibid, 
Tomi,  in  Scythia,  380 


Topirus,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Torcellum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Torone,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Toumacum,    Toumay,    in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Tr^janopolis,  in  Rhodope, 

382 
Trallis,  in  Asia,  377 
Trallis,  in  Lydia,  ibid, 
Tranopolis,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana, 379 
Tranum,  in  Apulia,  393 
Trapezopolis,  in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Trapezus,  in  Pontos  Pole- 

moniacus,  374 
Trebia,  in  Umbria,  389 
Trece,  Troyes,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Quarta,  399 

Tremenothyri,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  «u2t  Temeno- 

thyr»,  379 

Tremithus,  in  Cyprus,  365 

Tres  Tabemie^Cistema,  in 

Latium,  391 
Tricastini,  or  Augusta  Tri- 
castinorum,  St  Paul  des 
Trois  Chasteauz,  in  Vi- 
ennensis  Secunda,  399 
Trices,  in  Theesalia,  383 
Tridentum,  Trent,  in  Ve- 
netia, 396 
Tripolis,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Tripolis,  in  Lydia,  377 
Troas,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Trocala,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Trochmi,    in  Galatia    Se- 
cunda, 375 
TropsBa,  in  Brutia,  394 
Truentum,  in  Picenum  Sub- 
urbicarium, 391 
Tucci,  Martos,  in  BoeUca, 

400 
Tude,  Tuy,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Tuder,  Todi,  in  Umbria, 

389 
Tullum,  Toul,  in  Belgica 

Prima,  399 
Tungri,  Tongrea,  in  Ger- 

manica  Secunda,  400 
Turones,   Tours,   in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 
Turre  Blandis,  in  Bizacena 
Turris  Libisonis,   in  Sar- 
dinia, 394 
Tuscania,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Tusculum,  Frescati,  in  La- 
tium, 387,  391 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Tyrassona,    Tarazona,    in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Tyrus,  in  Phosnicia  Prima, 
365,  367 


428 
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Valentia,  Valence,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Valentia,  Valencia,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Valentia  ad  Minium,  Va- 

lenxia,  al.  Menno,  in  Gal- 

lecia,402 
Valentinianopolia,  in  Asia, 

377 
Valra,  in  Samninm,  393 
Vantena,  vide  Antinoe,  in 

Thebais  Prima,  358 
Vapincum,  Gap,  in  Nar- 

bonenais  Secunda,  399 
Vaaada,  vitU  Lanzada,  in 

Cilicia  Secunda 
Vasate*  Baaas,  in  Norem- 

populania,  399 
Vasio,  VaiBon,  in  Viennen- 

sis  Secimda,  ibid. 
Ucetia,  Uzes,  in  Narbonen- 

818  Prima^  ibid, 
Velia,  in  Lucania,  393 
Velia,  Veleia,  in  Tarraco- 

nensia,  400 
VelitnB,  in  Latium,  391 
Vellara,  al.  Anicium,  le  Puy 

en  Vellay,  in  Aquitania 

Prima,  399 
Venafrnm,    in    Campania, 

393 
Venetia,  Venues,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 


Venta,  Wincheater,  in  Bri- 
tannia, 407 
Ventio,   Vence,  in   Alpes 

MaritimaB,  398 
Venusia,  in  Apulia,  393 
VercelliB,  Vercelli,  in  Li- 

guria*  395     • 
Verodunum,    Verdun«    in 

Belgica  Prima,  399 
Verona,  in  Venetia,  396 
VerulflB,  Veroli,  in  Latium, 

392 
Vesontio,     Bezanson,     in 

Maxima      Sequanorum, 

399 
Vettonium,  BitU>na,in  Um- 

bria,389 
Vibo- Valentia,  BiTona,  in 

Brutia,394 
Vicentia,  Vicenza,  in  Ve- 
netia 
Vicohabentia,  VicoTenza,  in 

Flaminia,  395 
Vienna,  in  Viennenaia  Pri^ 

ma,  398 
Vigilie,  in  Apulia,  393 
Vigintimilium,  Vintimiglia, 

in  Alpea  Cottie,  395 
Vindobona,  Vienna,  in  Pan- 

nonia  Superior,  385 
Vindoni88a,     Winich,     in 

Maxima     Sequanorum, 

399 
Viaeum,  Viseo,  in  GaUeda, 

402 


Ulpianum,  in  Dardania,  384 

Unnogorita,  urba  incertas 
poeitionia 

Unzela,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 

Volatcrre,  in  Tuscia,  388 

Voleria,  Valera  la  Vieja,  in 
Carthaginenaia,  400 

Volsce,  al.  Vuld,  in  Tus- 
cia,  ibid. 

Volainium,  Bolaena,  inTus- 
cia,388 

Urbinimi,  in  Picenum  An- 
nonarium,  395 

Urba  SalTia,  Urbisaglia,  in 
Picenum  Saburbicarium, 
391 

Urbs  VetuB,  Orrieto,  in 
Tu8cia,388 

Urci,  Orce,  in  Carthaginen- 
8U,400 

Urcinium,  in  Corsica,  394 

Uria,  in  Calabria,  393 

Urima,  in  Euphratesia,  365 

Vultumum,  in  Campania, 
392- 

Uxentum,  Ugento,  in  Ca- 
labria, 393 

W 

Winchester,   in  Britannia, 

407 
Wormada        Vangionum, 

Worms,    in    Germanica 

Prima,  400 


Worcester,  inBritamua,407 


Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Xoea,  in  i£gyptus  Secun- 
da, 358 

Z 

Zabulon,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Zagula,  in  Libya,  358 
Zapara,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Zarmizegethusa,  in  Gothia, 

384 
Zela,  in  Helenopontus,  37i 
Zelona,  374 
Zena,  foxsan  Zenopolis 
Zenopolia,  in  Lyda,  378 
Zephyrium,  in  Cilicia  Po* 

ma,  380 
Zerabena,  in  Aralna,  3G0 
Zerta,  in  Nmnidia 
Zeugma,    in    EaphnOaii^ 

365 
Ziccbia,  in  Scythia 
Zichna,  orbs  inoerte  peat 

in  Macedonia 
Zigga,  vMit  Sicca  Vene 
Zoara,  in  PalcttinaTatii, 

361 
Zoropaasa,  nibs  inoertsfO' 

sit.  in  Cilida  Tel  laun 
Zuchabari,   in    ManrilsHi 

Cesariensis 
Zygris,  in  Libya,  358 
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OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  CATECHUMENS,  AND  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  THE  CREEDS  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  SEYEBAI.  NAMES  OF  CATECHT7HEN8,  AND  THE  SOLEMNITT  THAT  WAS  USED  IK  ADMIT- 
TING THEM  TO  THAT  STATE  IN  THE  CHXTBCH.  ALSO  OF  CATECHISING,  AND  THE  TIME  OF 
THEIB   CONTINUANCE   IN   THAT   EXEBCISE. 


Having  hitherto  discoursed  of  the 
Tbe  4Laa  of  tb«  several  orders  of  men  which  made  up 
^!^*^iISi23Sr^  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  churches  themselves,  or  places 
of  worship,  and  of  the  several  districts  into  which 
Ihe  body  difiusive  was  divided,  I  come  now  to  con- 
rider  the  service  of  the  church,  or  its  public  offices 
uid  exercises,  by  which  men  were  disciplined  and 
brained  up  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  to  speak 
of  these  in  their  most  natural  order,  it  will  be  neces- 
•aiy  to  begin  with  the  institution  of  the  catechu- 
mens, who  were  the  lowest  order  of  men  that  had 
any  title  to  the  common  name  of  Christians,  and 
their  instruction  was  the  first  part  of  the  church's 
service.    Some  things  relating  to  these  have  been 
already  touched  upon  in  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  mffrol,  or  perfect  Christians, 
in  the  first  Book.'    The  office  of  the  catechist  has 
also  been  considered  in  speaking  of  the  inferior  or- 
ders* of  the  clergy:  and  the  places  of  instruction, 
or  catechetic  schools,  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
account'  that  has  been  given  of  the  ancient  churches. 
So  that,  omitting  these  things,  I  shall  only  speak  in 
this  place  of  such  rites  and  customs  as  were  observed 
in  the  practice  of  the  church  in  training  up  the 
catechumens,  and  preparing  them  for  baptism ;  pre- 
mising something  concerning  the  several  names  that 
were  given  them.    They  were  called  catechumens 
from  the  Greek  words  cari|%la»  and  Karrixiioic,  which 
signify  in  general  the  instruction  that  is  given  in 
the  first  elements  or  rudiments  of  any  art  or  science; 
but  in  a  more  restrained  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  in- 
struction of  men  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    Hence  they  had  also  the  names  of 


noviHoU,  and  tynmes  Dei,  new  soldiers  of  God,  as 
we  find  in  Tertullian*  and  St.  Austin,*  because  they 
were  just  entering  upon  that  state,  which  made  them 
soldiers  of  God  and  candidates  of  eternal  life.  They 
are  sometimes  also  called  audientes,  hearers,  fi^m 
their  instruction :  though  that  name  more  commonly 
denotes  one  particular  sort  of  them,  such  as  were 
allowed  to  hear  sermons  only,  but  not  to  partake  in 
any  of  the  prayers  of  the  church ;  of  which  more 
hereafter  in  the  following  chapter. 

I  have  already  observed  in  another 
place,*  that  the  catechumens,  by  vir-    impduoo  of 

^  handt  UMd  in  th« 

tue  of  their  admission  into  that  state,  «»?'  ^mimkm  •# 

'    caUcbumcna. 

had  some  title  to  the  common  name 
of  Christians  also ;  being  a  degr^  higher  than  either 
heathens  or  heretics,  though  not  yet  consummated 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  And  upon  this  account, 
they  were  admitted  to  this  state  not  without  some 
ceremony  and  solemnity  of  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer.  Which  appears  evidently  from  what 
Sulpicius  Severus'  says  of  St.  Martin,  That  pass- 
ing through  a  town,  where  they  were  all  Gentiles, 
and  preaching  Christ  unto  them,  and  working  some 
miracles,  the  whole  multitude  professed  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  desired  him  to  make  them  Chris- 
dans:  upon  which,  he  immediately,  as  he  was  in 
the  field,  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  made  them 
catechumens,  saying  to  those  that  were  about  him, 
that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  make  catechumens 
in  the  open  field,  where  martyrs  were  used  to  be 
consecrated  unto  God.  Where  we  may  observe, 
that  to  make  Christians,  and  to  make  catechumens, 
is  the  same  thing,  and  that  this  was  done  by  im- 
position of  hands  and  prayer.    Which  observation 


>  Book  I.  chap.  4.  tect.  5.  *  Book  III.  chap.  10. 

>  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  Mct.  12. 
«  Tertul.  de  Poenitent  cap.  6. 

*  Augutt.  de  Fide  ad  Catechumen,  lib.  2.  cap.  1. 

•  Book  I.  chap.  3.  sect.  3. 

'  Sulpic.  Vit.  Martin.  Dialog.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  294.    Cuncti 


catervatim  ad  genua  b.  viri  niere  coeperunt,  fideliter  pottu- 
lantes,  ut  eot  faceret  Christianos.  Nee  cunctatus,  in  medio 
ut  erat  campo,  cunctoe,  imposita  univerais  manu,  catechu- 
menot  fecit ;  cum  quidem  ad  not  convenut  diceret,  Non 
irrationabiliter  in  campo  catechumenot  fieri,  ubi  nolerent 
martyret  consecrari. 
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will  help  us  to  the  right  understanding  of  some 
obscure  canons  and  difficult  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  which  many  learned  men  have  mistaken. 
In  the  first  council  of  Aries"  there  is  a  canon,  which 
orders  imposition  of  hands  to  be  given  to  such  Gen- 
tiles as  in  time  of  sickness  express  an  inclination  to 
receive  tlie  Christian  faith.  And  in  the  council 
of  EUberis*  there  is  another  canon  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  says,  That  if  any  Gentiles,  who 
have  led  a  tolerable  moral  hfe,  desire  imposition 
of  hands,  they  should  have  it  allowed  them,  and 
be  made  Christians.  Now  the  question  is,  what 
is  here  meant  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  being 
made  Christians?  Mendoza'*  and  Vossius"  take 
it  for  imposition  of  hands  in  baptism ;  and  Al- 
baspiny,"  for  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation. 
But  the  true  sense  is  no  more  than  this  imposition 
of  hands  used  in  making  catechumens,  which  in 
some  sort  gave  Gentile  converts  an  immediate  title 
to  be  called  Christians.  And  so  I  find  Valesius," 
and  Basnage,'*  and  Cotelerius,**  understand  it.  And 
this  must  be  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Euse- 
bius,"  where,  speaking  of  Constantine*s  prayers  in 
the  church  of  Helenopolis  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  says.  It  was  the  same  church  where  he  had  first 
been  admitted  to  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer ; 
that  is,  had  been  made  a  catechumen  with  those 
ceremonies :  for  no  other  imposition  of  hands  can 
here  be  meant,  since  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  Constantine  was  not  baptized  till  he  had  left 
Helenopolis,  and  was  come  to  Nicomedia,  a  Httle 
before  his  death.  By  this  also  we  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  those  canons  of  the  first  general 
council  of  Constantinople,*'  and  the  council  of 
Trullo,"  where,  speaking  of  the  reception  of  such 
heretics  as  the  Eunomians,  and  Montanists,  and 
Sabellians,  who  had  not  been  truly  baptized,  they 
say,  They  should  be  received  only  as  heathens,  viz. 
the  first  day  be  made  Christians,  the  second  day 
catechumens,  the  third  day  be  exorcised,  then  in- 
structed for  a  considerable  time  in  the  church,  and 
at  last  baptized.  Here  being  made  Christians,  evi- 
dently signifies  no  more  than  their  being  admitted 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  catechumens,  by  imposition 


of  hands  and  prayer;  after  which  came  many  in- 
termediate ceremonies  of  exorcising,  catechisiog, 
&c.,  before  they  were  made  complete  ChristiaDS  hj 
baptism.  So  that,  as  Theodosius  observes  **  in  one 
of  his  laws,  there  were  two  sorts  of  men  that  went 
by  the  name  of  Christians,  one  called  CMsHam  oe 
JideleSy  Christians  and  believers,  and  the  other,  Ckru- 
tiani  et  catechumetii  tantumy  Christians  and  catechu- 
mens only :  the  former  whereof  were  made  so  by 
baptism,  and  the  other  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  Which  was  a  ceremony  used  in  most  (A 
the  offices  of  religion,  in  baptism,  confirmation,  ot- 
dination,  reconciling  of  penitents,  consecration  d 
virgins,  curing  the  sick,  and,  as  we  have  now  sees, 
particularly  in  the  first  admission  of  new  conveti 
to  the  state  of  catechumens. 

Here  also,  as  in  most  other  offices  ^ 
of  the  church,  they  used  the  sign  of  wjuTthTi^rf* 
the  cross.  St  Austin  joins  all  these  "^^ 
ceremonies  together,  when  he  says.  That  catecfafl- 
mens*  were  in  some  sort  sanctified  by  the  sign  d 
Christ,  and  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer;  mett> 
ing,  that  these  ceremonies  were  used  as  indicadoi 
of  their  forsaking  the  Gentile  state,  and  becomim 
retainers  to  the  Christian  church.  The  same  nil 
is  mentioned  also  by  St  Austin  in  his  Confessioni,' 
as  used  upon  himself  during  his  being  a  catedn* 
men ;  but  whether  he  means  there  his  first  adni' 
sion,  or  his  continuance  in  that  state,  is  not  ceitaiBf 
But  in  the  Life  of  Porphjrrius,  bishop  of  Gaza,  wnt^ 
ten  by  his  disciple  Marcus,  it  is  more  plainly  a* 
pressed;  for  that  author,  speaking  of  some  net 
converts,  says.  They  fell  down  at  the  bishop'i  fai- 
and  desired  the  sign  of  Christ  Upon  which,  k»; 
signed  them  with  the  sign"  of  the  cross,  and  msb, 
them  catechumens;  commanding  them  to  attad 
the  church.  And  so  in  a  short  time  after,  \axa%^  ij 
first  instructed  them  in  the  catechism,  he  baptial^  | 
them. 

The  circumstance  of  time  here  men-         g^  ^^ 
tioned,  may  lead  us  in  the  next  place  M^^Xfii  )i 
to  inquire,  at  what  age  persons  were  **  **  '***'^ 
admitted  catechumens  ?    And  how  long  they 
tinned  in  that  state  before  they  were  baptized?  TkK 


i 


k 


b 


*  Cone.  AreUt.  1.  cap.  6.  De  his  qui  in  infirmitate  cre- 
dere volunt,  placuit  debere  eis  manum  imponi. 

*  Cone  Eliber.  c.  39.  Gentilet  ti  in  infirmitate  desidera- 
verint  tibi  manum  imponi,  ti  fuerit  eorum  ex  aliqua  parte 
vita  honeita,  placuit  eii  manum  imponi  et  fieri  Christianoi. 

>•  Mendoza,  Not.  in  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  39. 

"  Vott.  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  12.  Thes.  5.  p.  164. 

n  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Cone.  Eliber.  e.  39. 

»  Vales.  Not  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  4.  c.  61. 

^  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  44.  p.  482. 

^  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut  Apostol.  lib.  7.  e.  39. 

M  Euseb.  de  Vit  Const  lib.  4.  c.  61.  '£ir6a  6h  koX  irpw- 
TOP  Tmy  itii  x**P^^*'^''*  <vx<tfv  iiJ^iovro. 

"  Cone.  Constant.  1.  c.  7.  'Qs^EXAnvav  dtx^fitQay  xal  riiy 
trpATfiv  4ifiip€t»   iroiovfitv    airrobv   Xpi<rTUUH>ifv,   r^v  ^ 


itvripav  KaTtixovfiivoWf  tlra  tj  Tpii^  i^opxClpita  ^ 

Toi« — Kai  t6ti  aifToi>9  /3airTi^o/u,€i». 
1*  Cone.  TruU.  c.  95.    Vide  etiam  Anonymi  Epiit  «l 

Martyrium  Antiochenum,  ap.  Beveregii   Pandect,  t  ^ 

p.  100. 
••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  7.  de  Apostat.  Leg.  2.  ^ 

»  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  e.  26.   Catechanni^  I 

seexmdum  quendam  modum  suum  per  signum  Qai^^ 

orationem,  mandt  impositione  puto  sanctificari.  ^ 

«  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  1.  c.  11.  '  I 

«  Marcus,  Vit.  Porphyr.    Prociderunt  ad  ^os  H* 

petentet  Christi  signaculum.    Beatua  vero  cum  eosnfM^  ^ 

set,  et  fecisset  catechumenot,  dimisit  illot  in  pace,  pi^ 

cipiens  eis  ut  vacarent  sancta  ecclesic  Et  paulo  poit,c0 

eos  cateehesi  instituisset,  baptixavit. 
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:  question  concerns  only  heathen  converts :  for, 
or  the  children  of  believing  parents,  it  is  certain, 
t  as  they  were  baptized  in  in&ncy,  so  they  were 
litted  catechumens  as  soon  as  they  were  capable 
earning.  But  the  question  is  more  difficult  about 
thens.  Yet  I  find  in  one  of  the  Resolutions  of 
lothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  children,  be- 
:  they  were  seven  years  old,  might  be  catechu- 
IS.  For  he  puts  the  question  thus :  Suppose  a 
d  of  seven  years  old,"  or  a  man  that  is  a  cate- 
men,  be  present  at  the  oblation,  and  eat  of  the 
tiarist;  what  shall  be  done  in  this  case  ?  And 
answer  is,  Let  him  be  baptized.  By  which  it 
ilain,  he  speaks  of  heathen  children,  and  not  of 
istians,  who  received  not  only  baptism,  but  the 
barist,  in  their  in&ncy,  by  the  rule  and  custom 
he  church  then  prevailing,  as  will  be  showed  in 
I  proper  place. 

3^5  As  to  the  other  point,  how  long 

niJyRSfl?  ^7  ^c^  to  continue  catechumens, 
there  was  no  certain  general  rule  fixed 
at  that ;  but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the 
srence  of  times  and  places,  or  the  readiness  and 
ficiency  of  the  catechumens  themselves.  In  the 
stolical  age,  and  the  first  plantation  of  the  church, 
never  read  of  any  long  interval  between  men's 
t  conversion  and  their  baptism.  The  history  of 
nelius,  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  Lydia, 
I  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
,  to  mention  no  more,  are  sufficient  evidence, 
t  in  those  days  catechising  and  baptism  imme- 
tely  accompanied  one  another.  And  there  were 
d  reasons  for  it :  the  in&nt  state  of  the  church, 
I  the  zeal  of  the  converts,  both  required  it  But 
after  ages,  the  church  found  it  necessary  to 
^en  thift  term  of  probation,  lest  an  over-hasty 
lission  of  persons  to  baptism,  should  either  fill 
church  with  vicious  men,  or  make  greater  num- 
i  of  renegadoes  and  apostates  in  time  of  persecu- 
L  For  this  reason,  the  council  of  Eliberis**  ap- 
ited  two  years'  trial  for  new  converts,  that  if  in 
t  time  they  appeared  to  be  men  of  a  good  con- 
lation,  they  mi^t  then  be  allowed  the  favour  of 
•tism.  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  Novels,*  ap- 
ited  the  same  term  for  Samaritans,  because  it 
i  found  by  experience,  that  they  were  wont  fre- 
ntly  to  relapse  to  their  old  religion  again.    The 


Apostolical  Constitutions"  lengthen  the  term  to 
three  years,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  if  men 
were  very  diligent  and  zealous,  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted sooner ;  because  it  was  not  length  of  time, 
but  men's  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  was  to 
be  regarded  in  this.  case.  The  council  of  Agde, 
anno  506,  reduced  the  time  for  Jewish  converts'  to 
eight  months,  giving  the  same  reason  why  they 
made  the  time  of  probation  so  long,  because  they 
are  often  found  to  be  perfidious,  and  returned  to 
their  own  vomit  again.  In  other  places,  the  time 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  limited  to  the  forty  days 
of  Lent ;  for  so  some  learned  men  conjecture  fi^m  a 
passage  or  two  in  St.  Jerom,  and  Cyril's  Catechetic 
Discourses.  St  Jerom"  says,  it  was  customary  in 
his  time  to  spend  forty  days  in  teaching  catechu- 
mens the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  And  St 
Cyril  seems  to  imply  as  much,  when  he  asks  the 
catechumens,  why  they  should  not  think  it  reason- 
able" to  spend  forty  days  upon  their  souls,  who  had 
spent  so  many  years  upon  their  own  vanities  and 
the  world  ?  The  time  of  Lent  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  either  place,  but  it  seems  to  be  intended, 
because  in  those  ages,  Easter  was  the  general  time 
of  baptizing  over  all  the  world.  But  I  understand 
this  only  of  the  strict  and  concluding  part  of  this 
exercise.  In  some  cases,  the  term  of  catechising 
was  reduced  to  a  yet  much  shorter  compass,  as  in 
case  of  extreme  sickness,  or  the  general  conversion 
of  whole  nations.  Socrates  observes,  that  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  the  French  bishop 
that  converted  them,  only  took  seven  days'  time  to 
catechise  them,"  and  on  the  eighth  day  baptized 
them.  So  in  case  of  desperate  sickness,  the  cate- 
chumens were  immediately  baptized  with  clinic 
baptism ;  as  appears  from  the  forementioned  council 
of  Agde,  which,  though  it  prescribes  eight  months' 
time  for  the  catechising  of  Jews,  yet  in  case  of  ex- 
treme danger,'*  if  their  Hfe  was  despaired  of,  it  al- 
lows them  to  be  baptized  at  any  time  within  the 
term  prescribed.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,"  in  one  of 
his  canonical  epistles,  gives  the  same  orders  con- 
cerning catechumens  who  had  lapsed,  and  were  for 
their  crimes  expelled  the  church,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  should  be  baptized  at  the  hour  of 
death.  St  Basil  takes  notice,  that  Arintheus,  the 
Roman  consul,"  being  converted  by  his  wife,  and 


Timoth.  Alex.  Retp.  Canon,  qu.  1. 

Cone.  Bliber.  c.  42.    Eot  qui  ad  fidem  primam  credu- 

if  accedant,  ti  bon»  fuerint  conTenationii,  intra  bien- 

Q  placuit  ad  baptismi  gratiam  admitti. 

Justin.  Novel.  144.    Per  duoi  primum  annot  in  fide 

ituantar,  et  pro  viribui  Scriptural  ediicant,  tuncque  de- 

Q  lacro  redemptionis  offerantur  baptumati. 

Conetit.  Apott  lib.  8.  c.  32.    'O  /aCKKw  KamxitfrOai, 

c  Iti|  jcanixi^o^«o,  &c. 

Cone  Agatben.  c.  34.    Judai,  quorum  perfidia  fire- 

iter  ad  ▼omitum  redit,  ti  ad  legem  catbolicam  venire 

eriot,  oclo  mensee  inter  catecbumonoe  eecleiia  limen 


introeant,  &c. 

*■  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammacb.  c.  4.  Consuetudo  apud 
not  ejutmodi  ett,  ut  iis  qui  baptisandi  tunt  per  quadraginta 
diet  publice  tradamut  lanctam  et  adorandam  Trinitatem. 

»  Cyril.  Catech.  1.  n.  5.  p.  la 

••  Socrat  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

ti  Cone.  Agatben.  e.  34.  Quod  ti  eatu  aliquo  perieulum 
infirmitatit  intra  praeteriptum  temput  incurrerint,  et  detpe- 
rati  fuerint,  baptixentur. 

**  CyriL  Ep.  Canon,  ad  Epitc.  Libya  et  Pentapul.  ap. 
Bevereg.  Pandeet  t.  2.  p.  178. 

«  BatU.  Ep.  186. 
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in  danger  of  death,  was  immediately  baptized.  And 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  such  examples  to  be 
met  with  in  ecclesiastical  history,  to  verify  the  ge- 
neral obsenration  which  Epiphanius**  makes  upon 
the  practice  of  the  church,  that  such  catechumens 
as  were  at  the  point  to  die,  were  always,  in  hopes 
of  the  resurrection,  admitted  to  baptism  before  their 
death. 

But  excepting  these  cases,  a  longer 
TiM  NiiMUiiee  of  time  was  generally  thought  necessary 
to  discipline  and  train  men  up  gradu- 


ally for  baptism ;  partly  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned,  that  some  just  experiment  might 
be  made  of  their  conversation  during  that  time; 
and  partly  to  instruct  them  by  degrees,  first  in  the 
more  common  principles  of  religion,  to  wean  them 
from  their  former  errors,  and  then  in  the  more  re- 
condite and  mysterious  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith :  upon  which  account  they  usually  began  their 
discourses  with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
and  the  nature  and  use  of  baptism,  by  which  the 
catechumens  were  taught,  how  they  were  to  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  his  works,  and  enter  into  a 
new  covenant  with  God.  Then  followed  the  expU- 
cation  of  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed,  to  which 
some  added  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  an  account  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture ; 
which  is  the  substance  and  method  of  St  Cyril's 
eighteen  famous  discourses  to  the  catechumens.  The 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions**  prescribes 
these  several  heads  of  instruction :  Let  the  catechu- 
men be  taught  before  baptism  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  unb^tten,  the  knowledge  of  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  let  him  learn  the  order 
of  the  world's  creation,  and  series  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  difierent  sorts  of  legislation ;  let  him 
be  taught,  why  the  world,  and  man,  the  citizen  of 
the  world,  were  made ;  let  him  be  instructed  about 
his  own  nature,  to  understand  for  what  end  he  him- 
self was  made ;  let  him  be  informed  how  God  pun- 
ished the  wicked  with  water  and  fire,  and  crowned 
bis  saints  with  glory  in  every  generation,  viz.  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
Melchisedeck,  Job,  Moses,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  Phi- 
neas  the  priest,  and  the  saints  of  every  age ;  let  him 
also  be  taught,  how  the  providence  of  God  never  for- 
sook mankind,  but  called  them  at  sundry  times, 
from  error  and  vanity  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
reducing  them  from  slavery  and  impiety  to  liberty 
and  godliness,  from  iniquity  to  righteousness,  and 


from  everlasting  death  to  eternal  life.  After 
he  must  learn  the  doctrine  of  Chriat's  incam 
his  passion,  his  resurrection,  and  assumption 
what  it  is  to  renounce  the  devH,  and  enter  into 
nant  with  Christ.  These  were  the  chief  hes 
the  ancient  catechisms  before  baptism :  in  wl 
is  observable,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  th 
trine  of  the  eucharist,  or  confirmation,  because 
were  not  allowed  to  catechumens  till  after  ba| 
and  the  instruction  upon  the  former  points  w 
given  all  at  once,  but  by  certain  degrees,  as  tl 
ciphne  of  the  church  then  required,  which  d 
the  catechumens  into  several  distinct  ordi 
classes,  and  exercised  them  gradually,  accord 
the  difiference  of  their  stations :  of  which  I 
give  a  more  particular  account  in  the  foil 
chapter. 

Here  I  shall  only  remark  further,  g^ 

that  they  allowed  them  to  read  some  .JSld^ 
portions  of  the  Scripture ;  for  the  mo-  ""^^  **"*' 
ral  and  historical  books  were  thought  most  ] 
at  first  for  their  instruction ;  and  the  chief  \ 
those  which  are  now  called  apocryphal  book: 
then  to  instil  moral  precepts  into  tiie  catechu 
Upon  this  account  Athanasius  says,"  Thougl 
were  not  canonical  books,  as  the  rest  of  the 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  yet  they  wer 
as  were  appointed  to  be  read  by  those  who  wei 
proselytes,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  thi 
of  godliness :  such  were  The  Wisdom  of  Sol 
The  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tol 
which  he  also  adds,  the  book  called.  The  Do 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd,  that  is,  H 
Pastor.  The  author*'  of  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Scripture  also,  under  the  name  of  Athanasiu 
much  the  same  observation,  That  besides  the  a 
cal  books,  there  were  other  books  of  the  Old  '. 
ment,  which  were  not  in  the  canon,  but  only  r 
or  by  the  catechumens.  But  this  was  not  al 
in  all  churches ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  < 
wise  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
Cjrril "  wrote  his  Catechetical  Discourses ;  f 
forbids  his  catechumens  to  read  all  apocr 
books  whatsoever,  and  charges  them  to  read 
books  only  which  were  securely  read  in  the  cl 
viz.  those  books  which  the  apostles  and  ai 
bishops  (who  were  wiser  than  the  catechumen) 
handed  down  to  them.  Then  he  specifies  pa 
larly  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  Ne? 
tament,  all  the  same  as  are  now  in  our  Bible 
cept  the  Revelation,  because  I  presume  it  vn 


**  Epiphan.  Her.  28.   Cerinthian.  n.  6. 

»  CoDttit.  Apott  lib.  7.  c.  39. 

**  Athan.  Ep.  Heortastic.  t.  2.  p.  39.  'Eriv  jcol  %Ttpa 
PtfiXia  TOVTa»y  Ij^ta^tv'  k  Kavovi^Ofitva  fiiv^  TtTvirm/xiva 
6i  irap^  rwv  iraTlpwv  AvayufwcKtoBai  rote  apri  irpovtpxo' 
fiivoiSt  Kal  fiov\ofi(voi9  KaTfixti<rdat  t6v  r^c  thvt^ilat 
X6yoi^  J^o<pla  SoXo^wyof,  &c.  icat  itiaxh  KoKovfiimi,  rwy 


'A-roToXwv,  Kai  6  iroifii^v. 

"  Athan.  Synops.  Scriptur.  t.  2.  p.  55.  'Ekt&v  ti 
ifoyi^ofiiyuv  'irtpa  /3i/3Xta  Trjv  iraXaiai  iia^icrit,  i  • 
^Ofitva  filv^  dvayivtoa-KOfiiva  dk  fiovov  Totv  Jca-rnx^A* 

*  Cyril.  Catech.  4.  n.  22.  p.  66.  Updt  Tit  i-woKpuif^a 
•Xe  K0iv6»,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  67.*'Oo-a  iv  iKKkrivlaiv  /lii  dpo- 
jccrai,  ravra  /itiik  xarit  vavrdv  iuraylvmmcM, 
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then  read  in  the  church :  and  at  last  concludes  with 
this  charge  to  the  catechumens,  that  tliey  should 
not  read  any  other  books  privately  by  themselves, 
which  were  not  read  publicly  in  the  church.    From 
whence  I  conclude,  that  as  the  books  which  we  now 
call  apocryphal,  were  not  then  read  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  so  neither  were  they  allowed  to  be 
read  by  the  catechumens,  though  they  were  read 
both  puLlicly  and  privately  in  many  other  churches. 
I  know  some  learned  persons  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  think  that  Cyril,  by  apocryphal  books, 
means  not  those  which  we  now  call  apocryphal,  viz. 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  &c.,  but  other  pernicious 
and  heretical  books,  which  were  absolutely  repro- 
bated and  forbidden  to  all  Christians.    But  if  that 
had  been  his  meaning,  he  would  not  have  said,  that 
the  canonical  books  were  the  only  books  that  were 
read  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  would  have 
distinguished,  as  other  writers  in  other  churches  do, 
between  canonical,  ecclesiastical,  and  apocryphal 
books,  and  have  intimated  that  the  ecclesiastical 
books  were  such  as  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  canonical,  for  moral  instruc- 
tion, though  not  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  Where- 
as he  says  nothing  of  this,  but  the  express  contrary, 
that  none  but  the  canonical  books  were  read  pub- 
hcly  in  the  church,  nor  were  ajjy  other  to  be  read 
privately  by  the  catechumens.    Which,  at  least, 
must  mean  thus  much,  that  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem there  was  a  different  custom  from  some  other 
churches;  and  that  though  in  some  churches  the 
catechumens  were  allowed  to  read  both  the  canoni- 
cal books  and  the  apocryphal,  or,  as  others  call  them, 
the  ecclesiastical ;  yet  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
they  were  allowed  to  read  only  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, and  no  other.   However,  it  is  observable,  that 
no  church  anciently  denied  any  order  of  Christians 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
since  even  the  catechumens  themselves,  who  were 
but  an  imperfect  sort  of  Christians,  were  exhorted 
and  commanded  to  read  the  canonical  books  in  all 
churches,    and    the    apocryphal    books   in   some 
churches  for  moral  instruction.    Nay,  if  we  may  be- 
heve  Bede,  they  were  obliged  to  get  some  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  heart,  as  a  part  of  their  exercise 
and  discipline,  before  they  were  baptized.    For  he 
commends  it  as  a  laudable  custom  in  the  ancient 
church,"  that  such  as  were  to  be  catechised  and 
baptized,  were  taught  the  beginnings  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  intent  and  order  of  them,  at  the 
time  when  the  ceremony  of  opening  their  ears  was 
solemnly  used;  that  they  might  know  and  remem- 


ber, what,  and  how  many,  those  books  were,  from 
whence  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  faith. 
So  far  were  they  from  locking  up  the  Scriptures 
from  any  order  of  men  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that 
they  thought  them  useful  and  instructive  to  the 
meanest  capacities ;  according  to  that  of  the  psalm- 
ist, "  Thy  word  giveth  light  and  understanding  to 
the  simple."  And  therefore  they  allowed  them  to  be 
vulgarly  read,  not  only  by  the  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete Christians,  but  even  by  the  very  catechumens ; 
among  whom,  as  St.  Austin  and  others  have  ob- 
served, those  were  commonly  the  most  tractable 
and  the  best  proficients,  who  were  the  most  con- 
versant in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  which  reason 
they  made  it  one  part  of  the  catechumens'  care,  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  and 
did  not  then  fear  that  men  should  turn  heretics  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  word  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OP  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OR  DEGREES  OP  CATE- 
CHUMENS, AND  THE  GRADUAL  EXERCISES  AND 
DISCIPLINE  OP  EVERT  ORDER. 

That  there  were  different  orders  or 
degrees  of  catechumens  in  all  such     Four  onim  or  de- 
churches  as  kept  to  the  term  of  cate-  meni  amoof  th« 


chising  for  two  or  three  years  together, 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  by  learned  men ;  but 
what  was  the  precise  number  of  these  orders,  is  not 
so  certainly  agreed.  The  Greek  expositors  of  the 
ancient  canons  usually  make  but  two  sorts,  the 
(ircAc?ff>oc  and  the  rcXfic^rfpot,  the  imperfect  and  the 
perfect,  the  beginners  and  the  proficients,  who 
were  the  immediate  candidates  of  baptism.  So 
Balzamon,*  and  Zonaras,*  Alexius  Aristenus,'  and 
Blastares.  And  in  this  opinion  they  are  followed 
by  many  modem  writers.  Dr.  Cave*  makes  no 
other  distinction  but  this  of  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, and  says  of  the  imperfect,  that  they  were  as 
yet  accounted  heathens;  which,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to:  for  I  have  showed,  that  from  the  time  that 
they  received  imposition  of  hands  to  make  them 
catechumens,  they  were  always  both  called  and  ac- 
counted Christians,  though  but  in  an  imperfect 
state,  till  they  were  completed  by  baptism.  Bishop 
Beverege*  makes  but  two  sorts  of  catechumens  like- 
wise, the  dxpoiitfitvoif  and  the  c^x^iii vo«,  or  yowcXivos^ 


»  Bed.  de  Tabernac.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  t.  4.  p.  887.  Pulcher  in 
ipsa  ecclesiamos  antiquitus  inolevit,  ut  his  qui  catechizaadi, 
etCbristianii  sunt  sacramentis  initiandi,  quatuor  Evangeli- 
onim  principia  recitentur,  ac  de  figuris  et  ordine  eorum  in 
apertione  aurium  suarum  s^lenniter  erudirentur :  quo  sciant 
exinde  ac  meminerint,  qui  et  quot  sint  iibri,  quorum  verbis 
2  r 


maxime  in  fide  veritatis  debeant  erudiri. 
>  Balzam.  Not.  in  Cone.  NeocsBsar.  c.  5. 

*  Zonaras,  ibid. 

*  Alex.  Aristen.  in  Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  14. 

*  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  lib.  1.  c.  a  p.  2U. 

*  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  14. 
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rtct  that  ifi,  the  hearers,  who  only  stayed  to  hear 
the  sermon  and  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  kneel- 
ers  or  substrators,  who  stayed  to  receive  the  minis- 
ter's prayers  and  benediction  also.  Suicerus*  and 
Basnage'  go  much  the  same  way,  dividing  them 
into  two  classes,  the  audientes  and  competentes, 
Maldonate*  adds  to  these  a  third  class,  which  he 
calls  catechumeni  pcmitenteSf  such  catechumens  as 
were  under  the  discipline  and  censures  of  the 
church.  Cardinal  Bona*  augments  the  number 
to  four  kinds,  viz.  the  audientes,  genuflectettteSy 
eompHentes,  and  electi.  And  indeed  it  appears, 
that  there  were  four  kinds  of  them ;  yet  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  Bona  mentions;  for  the  com- 
petentes and  elecH  were  but  one  and  the  same 
order.  But  there  was  another  order  antecedent  to 
all  these,  which  none  of  these  writers  mention, 
which  we  may  call  the  iCc^^o^/Mvot,  that  is,  such 
catechumens  as  were  instructed  privately,  and  with- 
out-doors,  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
church. 

8^^  That  there  was  such  an  order  or 

,*J[llJ!!'«  au?h£  degree  of  catechumens  as  this,  is  evi- 
SSfy'hStoSfSJ  dently  deduced  from  one  of  the  ca- 
"'^"^  nons  of  the  council  of  Neoccesarea, 

which  speaks  of  several  sorts  of  catechumens,  and 
this  among  the  rest,  in  these  words :  If  any  catechu- 
men,** who  enters  the  church,  and  stands  amongst 
any  order  of  catechumens  there,  be  found  guilty  of 
sin ;  if  he  be  a  kneeler,  let  him  become  a  hearer, 
provided  he  sin  no  more ;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a 
hearer,  let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  church.  Here  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  there  was  an  order  of 
catechumens  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  to 
which  such  of  the  superior  orders  as  had  offended, 
were  to  be  degraded  by  way  of  pimishment,  which 
the  canon  calls  expulsion  from  the  church.  Which 
does  not  mean,  utterly  casting  them  off  as  heathens 
again,  but  only  reducing  them  to  that  state  in  which 
they  were  before,  when  they  first  received  imposi- 
tion of  hands  to  make  them  catechumens ;  which 
was  a  state  of  private  instruction,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  church.  Maldonate  calls  these. 
The  order  of  penitents  among  the  catechumens; 
and  Balzamon  and  Zonaras,  on  this  canon,  style 
them  mourners ;  which  expresses  something  of  this 
order,  but  not  the  whole :  for  there  were  catechu- 
mens privately  instructed  out  of  the  church,  who 
were  not  properly  mourners  or  penitents,  as  per- 
sons cast  out  of  the  church  by  any  censure,  but 
they  were  such  as  never  had  yet  been  in  the  church, 
but  were  kept  at  a  distance  for  some  time  from  that 


privilege,  to  make  them  the  more  eager  and  de- 
sirous of  it.  And  till  we  can  find  a  better  name  for 
these,  I  call  them  from  this  canon,  the  il^*9^4^|um^, 
which  is  a  general  name,  that  will  comprehend  both 
this  lowest  order  of  catechumens  privately  instruct- 
ed out  of  the  church,  and  also  such  delinquents  of 
the  superior  orders  as  were  reduced  back  again  to 
it  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  faults. 

The  next  degree  above  these,  were  ^^^  ^ 
the  hearers,  which  the  Greeks  call  ^^^iJ^la 
dxpo^luvM,  and  the  Latins,  audientee.  •^^^^  ^*'"^ 
Who  were  so  called  from  their  being  admitted  to 
hear  sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  any  of  the  pray- 
ers, no,  not  so  much  as  those  that  were  nuide  over 
the  rest  of  the  catechumens,  or  energumens,  or 
penitents ;  but  before  those  began,  immediately 
after  sermon,  at  the  word  of  command  then  solemnly 
used,  Xe  quia  awiientium,  Let  none  of  the  hearen 
be  present,  they  were  to  depart  the  church.  As 
appears  from  the  author  of  the  ApostoHcal  Consti- 
tutions," who  orders  the  deacon  to  dismiss  the 
hearers  and  unbelievers  with  that  solemn  form  of 
words,  before  the  Utiu*gy  or  prayers  of  the  church 
began.  Upon  which  account  the  council  of  Nice° 
calls  them,  aKpowfuvov^  fiovov,  hearers  only,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  froin  such  catechumens  as  might  not 
only  hear  sermons,  but  also  attend  some  particular 
prayers  of  the  church,  that  were  especially  offered 
up  for  them,  whilst  they  were  kneehng  upon  their 
kiiees,  and  waiting  for  imposition  of  hands,  and 
the  minister's  benediction. 

Hence  arose  a  third  sort  of  cate- 
chumens, which  the  Greeks  call  70-  TbMiy.Tbc^mr 
vvcXivovrcci  &nd  the  Latins,  genuflec-  ^^^^^  ^ 
tentes  and  proetrati,  that  is,  kneelers 
or  prostrators.  These  sometimes  have  the  name  of 
catechumens  more  especially  appropriated  to  them, 
as  in  the  forementioned  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  runs  in  these  terms,  *'  It  is  decreed  by  the 
great  and  holy  synod,  concerning  the  catechumens 
that  have  lapsed,  That  they  for  three  years  shall  be 
hearers  only ;  and  after  that,  pray  with  the  cate- 
chumens again."  Hence  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
which  respected  them,  was  particularly  called  Ko- 
rtixovfiivwv  ev^i).  The  prayer  of  the  catechumens, 
which  came  immediately  after  the  bishop's  sermon, 
together  with  the  prayers  of  the  energumens  and 
penitents,  as  we  learn  from  the  council  of  Laodicea," 
which  orders  the  method  of  them ;  and  the  forms 
of  these  prayers  are  recited  both  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions'*  and  St  Chrysostom,"  which  I  do 


*  Suiccr.  The«aur.  t.  2.  p.  72. 

'  Batnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  484. 

*  Maldonat.  de  Baptism,  c.  1.  p.  79. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  4. 

^  Cone.  Neocat.  c.  5.  ILaTtixovfitvot,  idv  tl<rtp\6fuvo9 
•It  KVpuiKdv  iv  T^  ruy  KaTrixovfiiytav  r&^ti  ri}iC9r,  irov  ii 


dfiapTCunoVf  iAv  fikv  yovv  icXtvwv,  aKpodadw,  p.fiKi'ri  i.ftmp' 
TdvtttV  iAvik  dKpowfitvot  in  dfiaprdinf^  i^u>OtMt$, 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

**  Cone.  Nicen.  can.  14. 

"  Cone.  Laod.  c.  19.         ■«  Conttit.  ApptU  lib.  9.  c.  6l 

»*  Chrysost.  Horn.  2.  in  2  Cor. 
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not  here  insert,  because  they  will  have  a  more 
proper  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  Together 
with  these  prayers  they  always  received  imposition 
of  hands,  kneeling  upon  their  knees :  whence  the 
council  of  Neocsesarea,"  and  others,  disting^h 
them  by  the  name  of  yowcXivovrfCt  the  kneelers; 
the  prayer  is  called  oraiio  impotitionis  manuSy  the 
prayer  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  frequently 
repeated  both  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of 
the  catechumens. 

Above  these  was  a  fourth  order, 
Foarthiy,Ti»«>ii^  which  thc  Grccks  call  SairrtZoutvoi 
wi«ro<dkto^-  and  ^rtZ6fiiyoi j  and  the  Latins,  eom- 
peterUes  and  electi:  all  which  words 
are  used  among  the  ancients  to  denote  the  imme- 
diate candidates  of  baptism,  or  such  as  gave  in  their 
names  to  the  bishop,  signifying  their  desire  to  be 
baptized  the  next  approaching  festival.  Their  pe- 
titioning for  this  favoiu*  gave  them  the  name  of 
eompetentes ;  and  from  the  bishop's  examination 
and  approbation  or  choice  of  them,  they  were  styled 
electi,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechetic 
Discourses,*^  always  terms  them  ^rtZ6fitvoi,  which 
though  it  frequently  signifies  persons  already  bap- 
tized, or  illuminated  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
yet  in  his  style,  it  denotes  persons  yet  to  be  bap- 
tized, or  such  as  had  only  the  illumination  of  cate- 
chetical instruction  antecedent  to  baptism.  And 
80  the  name  j3airr<^(S/uvoc,  in  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,"  is  taken,  not  for  persons 
actually  baptized,  but  for  those  catechumens  who 
were  desirous  to  be  baptized.  Whence,  in  the  same 
author,  the  prayer  that  is  said  over  the  catechu- 
mens in  the  church  is  called  PanrtZoiiivufv  and  ^fi*ri- 
Cofiipwv  iifx'i,  the  prayer  for  those  that  went  about 
to  be  illuminated  and  baptized.  Which  also  shows, 
that  the  suhatrati  and  eompetentes  were  difierent  or- 
ders or  degrees  of  the  catechumens,  (contrary  to 
what  Mr.  Basnage  and  some  others  have  asserted,) 
since  different  prayers,  at  different  times  in  the 
church,  were  offered  up  for  them. 

g^  ,  These  eompetentes^  as  I  said,  were 

d«  Sfi^rtlfuull  so  called  from  their  petitioning  for 
ie^UiS*  2?  b^  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  we  learn 
from  St  Austin,  who  often  gives  this 
reason  **  for  it,  telling  us,  that  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Easter  festival,  it  was  usual  for  the  cate- 
chumens to  give  in  their  names  in  order  to  be 


baptized,  whence  they  were  called  eompetentes,  pe- 
titioners or  candidates  for  baptism.  When  their 
names  were  given  in,  and  their  petition  accepted, 
then  both  they  and  their  sponsors  were  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  church;  as  is  noted  by  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius*  the  Areopa- 
gite,  who  brings  in  the  bishop  commanding  the 
priests  to  register  both  the  catechumen  and  his 
sponsor  or  susceptor  together.  And  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  under  Mennas,'*  there  is  mention 
made  of  an  officer  in  the  chiu*ch,  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  this  business,  one  whose  appropriated 
office  it  was  to  register  the  names  of  those  who 
offered  and  presented  themselves  to  baptism.  These 
registers  were  called  their  diptychs;  but  as  they 
had  several  sorts  of  diptychs,  some  for  the  dead  and 
some  for  the  hving,  these  were  particularly  called 
Utrrvxa  l^tivnav,  the  diptychs  or  books  of  the  living, 
as  is  observed  by  Pachymeres,"  in  his  comment 
upon  the  foresaid  place  of  Dionysius. 
When  their  names  were  thus  regis- 
tered, then  followed  a  scrutiny  or  ex-     Ptitij  by  ft^amt 

nuninAtioMi   in 

amination  of  their  proficiency  under  whj^  '^Lfi  ••*• 
the  preceding  stages  of  the  cateche-  ^^  »•«»•  ^ 
tjcaX  exercises.  And  this  was  often 
repeated  before  baptism,  according  to  the  direction 
given  in  this  case  by  the  fourth  council"  of  Carthage. 
They  that  were  approved  upon  such  examination, 
were  sometimes  called  electi,  the  chosen,  as  we  find 
in  the  decrees  of  Pope  Leo  Magnus,  who  speaks  of 
them  under  this  appellation,**  because  they  were 
now  accepted  and  chosen  as  persons  quahfied  for 
baptism  at  the  next  approaching  festivals  of  Easter 
or  Whitsuntide,  which  were  the  usual  times  of  bap- 
tizing. Cardinal  Bona  makes  these  electi  a  distinct 
order  from  the  eompetentes :  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  such  a  distinction,  because  their  ex- 
ercises were  all  the  same  henceforward  till  they 
arrived  at  baptism. 

For  as  they  were  all  examined,  so 
they  were   all    exorcised   alike   for     vumj  by'  not- 
twenty  days  before  baptism.    This  wtib'iiI5SSC?*S 

^  ''  .  ,   ,         t.  hand*,  and  the  ■Ifn 

custom  is  often  mentioned  by  the  an-  j[„^J^jSJ"'  *^ 
cient  writers,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church.  St  Austin,  more  than  once,  speaks 
oi  it  as  the  common  practice  of  the  African  church; 
joining  examination,*  catecliising,  and  exorcism  to* 
gether,  and  telling  us  that  the  fire  of  exorcism,  as 


>•  Cone.  Neocasar.  c.  5.         >'  Cyril.  Catech.  1,  %  &c. 

»■  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  8. 

^  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.  Cum  fontit  illiut  sacra- 
menta  peteremus,  atque  ab  hoc  eompetentes  etiam  vocare* 
mur,  &c.  Id.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuii,  c.  12.  Pascba  appro- 
pinquante  dedit  nomen  inter  alios  eompetentes. 

»  Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccles.  e.  2.  n.  4.  p.  216.  'Iifxipx^ 
diro7pd\^ao-^at,  ictXcutt  toI«  lipeuo'i  t6v  iivt^a  koX  t6v 

*i  Cone.  Constant,  tub  Menna.  Act.  5. 1 5.  p.  221.  *0  r^t 
trpovtryopiat  t&»  sit  t6  pdirricfia  irpoctoyrmy  lyypAiftgiv 

2  F  2 


TtTayfitvov. 

»  Pachymer.  in  Dionys.  p.  234. 

**  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  84.  Crebra  examinatione  bap- 
tismum  percipiant. 

**  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  c.  5.  In  baptizandis  in 
eeclesia  electis,  h«c  duo  tempora,  de  quibus  locuti  tumuj, 
esse  legitima,  &c. 

^  Aug.  in  Psal.  Ixv.  Post  ignem  exorcism!  venitur  ad 
baptismum.    Id.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.     Suit  nominibui 

datis,  abstinentia,  jejuniis,  exorciimisque  purgantur. 

Iptii  diebui  quibus  catechixantur,  exorciiantur,  scrutantur. 
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his  phrase  is,  always  preceded  baptism.  We  learn 
the  same  from  Cyprian,  and  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, held  under  him,  about  the  validity  of  he- 
retical baptism :  for  there  it  is  often  said,  that  he- 
retics* and  schismatics  were  first  to  be  exorcised 
with  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  baptized,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  as  true  members  of  the  ca- 
tholic church.  And  we  learn  from  thence  also, 
that  the  practice  was  so  universal,  that  the  here- 
tics themselves  did  not  omit  it,  though  it  was 
esteemed  of  no  effect  by  the  catholics  when  done 
by  them,  but  looked  upon  only  as  a  mock-practice, 
where  one  demoniac*'  exorcised  another,  as  Cscilius 
a  Bilta  phrases  it  in  the  same  council.  Ferrandus 
Diaconus"  also  speaks  of  this  exorcism,  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  scrutiny  or  examination  of  the 
eompeterUei,  And  the  like  testimonies  may  be  seen 
in  Petrus  Chrysologus,"  and  the  second  council  of 
Bracara,**  for  the  practice  of  the  Italic  and  Spanish 
churches.  In  the  last  of  which,  it  is  particularly 
specified  that  these  exorcisms  shall  continue  for 
twenty  days  before  baptism.  Gennadius  of  Mar- 
seilles'* testifies  not  only  for  the  French  church,  but 
the  universal  church  throughout  the  whole  world, 
that  exorcisms  and  exsufflations  were  uniformly 
used  both  to  infants  and  adult  persons,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and 
fountain  of  life.  And  for  the  Greek  church  in  par- 
ticular, (though  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, for  a  peculiar  reason,  makes  no  mention 
of  this  ceremony,  because  he  represents  the  busi- 
ness of  an  exorcist  not  as  a  standing  and  ordinary 
office  in  the  church,  but  as  an  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  gift  of  God,**  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,)  yet  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, are  undeniable  evidences  of  the  practice : 
for  Nazianzen,  in  his  Oration  upon  Baptism,"  thus 
bespeaks  his  catechumen:  Despise  not  thou  the 
medicinal  office  of  exorcism,  neither  grow  weary  of 
the  length  or  continuance  of  it;  for  it  is  a  proper 
trial  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  coming  to  the  grace  of 
baptism.    Cyril,  in  like  manner,**  bids  his  catechu- 


men to  receive  exorcism  with  diligence  in  the 
catechizing.  For  whether  it  was  insufflation 
orcism,  it  was  to  be  esteemed  salutary  to  th 
for  as  mixed  metals  could  not  be  purged  ^ 
fire,  so  neither  could  the  soul  be  purged  with 
orcisms,  which  were  Divine,  and  gathered 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  adds  a  little  aft4 
the  exorcists  did  thus,  by  the  power  of  th 
Spirit,  cast  a  terror  upon  the  evil  spirit,  and 
him  fly  from  the  soul,  and  leave  it  in  a  salutai 
and  hope  of  eternal  life;  where  we  may  < 
two  things  that  give  great  light  in  this  mat 
Why  it  is  so  often  called  by  the  ancients  th 
of  exorcism ;"  because  it  purges  the  soul,  ai 
were  fires  the  evil  spirit  from  it.  2.  Thai 
exorcisms  were  nothing  but  prayers,  collect 
composed  out  of  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scri 
to  beseech  God  to  break  the  dominion  and  p< 
Satan  in  new  converts,  and  to  deliver  thei 
his  slavery  by  expelling  the  spirit  of  error  an« 
edness  from  them.  Therefore  Cyril"  in  a 
place  calls  them  X^ot  tixnct  the  words  of 
by  which  a  devil,  or  a  demoniac,  who  could 
held  in  chains  of  iron  by  many,  was  often  1 
one,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ 
in  him ;  and  the  bare  insufflation  of  an  e 
was  a  fire  of  sufficient  force  to  expel  the  ii 
spirits.  So  that  the  whole  business  of  ex 
and  the  power  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into 
some  forms  of  which  are  now  extant  in  the 
logiimi,"  or  Rituals  of  the  Greek  Church,  pu 
by  Goar,  and  the  Rituals  of  the  Ancient  G 
Church,  published  by  Mabillon.*'  From 
also  it  appears,  that  the  insufflation,  and  im] 
of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  [whi 
used  at  the  same  time,  as  we  find  in  the  wrii 
St.  Austin"  and  St  Ambrose,"]  were  only 
upon  as  decent  ceremonies  or  concomitz 
prayer ;  to  whose  energy,  and  not  to  the  ba 
monies,  the  whole  efficacy  and  benefit  of  tl 
of  the  catechumens'  discipline  is  to  be  atti 
For  though  the  ceremonies  be  sometimes  on) 


**  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  232.  Centeo  omnet 
hareticot  et  ichitmaticot,  qui  ad  cathoUcam  eccletiam  vo- 
luerint  venire,  non  ante  ingredi,  nisi  exorcizati  et  baptizati 
print  fuerint.  Ibid.  p.  237.  Primo  per  maniis  impoeitionem 
in  exorcitmo,  tecundo  per  baptitmi  regenerationem,  tunc 
poMunt  ad  Cbritti  pollicitationem  venire. 

"  Ibid.  p.  230.  Apud  beereticot  omnia  per  mendacium 
aguntur,  ubi  exorcizat  dnmoniacus,  &c. 

"  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent,  de  Catecbixando  JStbiope, 
inter  Fulgentii  Opera,  p.  606.  Celebrato  solenuiter  icni- 
tinio,  per  exorcitmum  contra  diabolum  vindicatur. 

"  Pet.  Chrytolog.  Serm.  52.  Hinc  est  quod  venient  ex 
gentibus  impositione  maniis  et  exorciimit  ante  a  dsmone 
purgatur.   Vid.  Serm.  105. 

■*  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  1.  Ante  viginti  diet  baptismi  ad 
purgationem  exorcismi  concurrant  catecbumeni,  &c. 

'>  Gennad.  de  Dogmat  Ecclei.  c.31.  lUud  etiam  quod 
circa  baptizandot  in  univeno  mundo  sancta  eccletia  uni- 


formiter  agit,  non  otioto  contemplamur  intuitu :  c 
parvuli  tive  juvenet  ad  regenerationis  veniunt  sacrai 
non  print  fontem  vitee  adeant,  quam  exorcismit  et 
tionibut  clericorum  tpiritut  ab  eit  immundus  abigat 

"  Conttit  Apott.  lib.  8.  c.  26. 

••  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  657.  M^  6unrrwt 
KivfiH  ^(pairtlav,  fin6k  irp6i  t6  firiKOt  Ta^xfjt 
pci;<nfv.    B&vavox  kvrl  xal  aCTif  t^  vipl  t^ 

"*  CyriL  Prsfat.  ad  Catecb.  n.  5.  p.  7.  Ti«  k-n 
iiX"*  H'^'^^  <nrudrjv'  icav  i/u<^u<nf6^v  jrair  iiropKla^ 
pla  vol  t6  irpayfia  vofiivov  tlvai,  ftc.  Vid.  Cate 
6.  p.  18. 

■»  Cyril.  Catecb.  16.  n.  9.  p.  234. 

M  Eucholog.  p.  335. 

"  Mabillon.  Muttsum  Italic,  t.  I.  p.  323. 

»  Aug.  Confet.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

*  Ambrot.  de  iii  qui  mitiantur,  c.  4. 
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tioned,  yet  prayer  is  always  to  be  understood,  and 
to  be  taken  for  the  substance  of  the  action,  whilst 
the  other  were  only  the  circumstances  of  it. 

g^^  ,  During  this  same  term  of  twenty 

•ff£*'c?  *£it5i  days  the  catechumens  were  also  ex- 
^£SiSr2i^  ercised  with  abstinence  and  fasting, 
'**'*'°***  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  their  en- 

suing baptism.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  has 
a  canon  which  joins  all  these  things  together :  Let 
such  as  give  in  their  names  to  be  baptized,^  be  ex- 
ercised a  long  time  with  abstinence  from  wine  and 
flesh,  and  with  imposition  of  hands,  and  frequent 
examination,  and  so  let  them  receive  their  baptism. 
In  like  manner  St  Austin  puts  abstinence,**  fast- 
ings, and  exorcism  together,  and  particularly  men- 
tions abstinence  from  the  marriage  bed,  during  this 
time  of  preparation  for  baptism.  So  Socrates  tells 
us,**  when  the  Burgundians  desired  baptism  of  a 
French  bishop,  he  first  made  them  fast  seven  days. 
And  when  a  certain  Jewish  impostor,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  Arians  and  Macedonians,  came  at 
last  to  Paul,  the  Novatian  bishop,  to  desire  the  like 
&vour  of  him,  the  same  author  observes,**  That  Paul 
would  not  admit  him,  till  he  had  first  exercised  him 
with  fasting  many  days,  and  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith.  These  fastings  are 
also  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian, 
where  they  speak  of  men's  preparation  for  baptism. 
As  many,  says  Justin  Martyr,**  as  believe  the  things 
to  be  true  which  we  teach,  and  promise  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  laws  of  our  religion,  they  first  of 
all  learn  to  ask  pardon  of  their  by-past  sins  of 
God  by  prayers  and  fastings,  we  joining  our  prayers 
and  fastings  with  theirs.  So  Tertullian,**  They  that 
are  about  to  receive  baptism,  must  first  use  frequent 
prayers  and  fastings,  and  geniculations  and  watch- 
ings,  and  make  confession  of  all  their  former  sins, 
in  imitation  of  John's  baptism,  taking  it  for  a 
favour,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  make  public 
confession  of  their  flagitious  crimes  and  offences. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  these  confessions 
were  sometimes  public,  and  sometimes  private,  as 
directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  church.    They  who 


would  see  more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  St  Cy- 
ril's Catechetic  Discourses,** and  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
Oration  about  Baptism,*^  who,  to  confession,  and 
prayers,  and  &sting,  add  humicubations,  and  groans 
and  tears,  and  forgiving  of  enemies,  as  proper  indi- 
cations of  a  penitent  mind,  before  men  came  to  re- 
ceive the  seal  of  forgiveness  at  God's  hand  by  the 
ministry  of  his  church. 

At  this  time  also  the  eompetenies 
were  taught  the  words  of  the  Creed,  Putty  hj  uSniBg 
which  they  were  obliged  to  get  by  Cn^,vJ^Laid*» 
heart,  in  order  to  repeat  it  before  the 
bishop  at  their  last  examination  before  baptism. 
This  part  of  catechising  was  often  performed  by  the 
bishop  himself,  as  we  may  learn  from  those  words 
of  St  Ambrose,**  where  he  thus  distinguishes  the 
competentes  from  the  other  catechumens :  When  the 
catechumens  were  dismissed,  I  recited  the  Creed  to 
the  competentes  in  the  baptisteries  of  the  church. 
This  was  done  in  some  churches  twenty  days  before 
baptism ;  for  so  the  second  council  of  Bracara  or- 
dered** for  the  Spanish  churches.  But  the  council 
of  Agde  in  France  •*  speaks  only  of  eight  days  be- 
fore Easter,  appointing  Palm  Sunday  to  be  the  day 
when  the  Creed  should  be  publicly  taught  the  compe- 
tentes  in  all  their  churches.  But  perhaps  we  are  to 
distinguish  betwixt  the  public  and  private  teaching 
of  the  Creed ;  and  so  one  might  be  done  privately 
twenty  days  before  by  the  catechists  in  the  baptis- 
teries or  catechetic  schools,  and  the  other  publicly, 
eight  days  before,  by  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
However  this  was,  there  was  a  certain  day  appoint- 
ed for  these  catechumens  to  give  an  account  of  their 
Creed,  and  that  was  the  parasceue^  or  day  before  our 
Saviour's  passion,  which  the  council  of  Laodicea" 
calls  the  fifth  day  of  the  great  and  solemn  week, 
when  such  as  were  to  be  baptized,  having  learnt 
their  Creed,  were  to  repeat  it  before  the  bishop  or 
presbyters  in  the  church.  And  this  was  the  only 
day,  for  several  ages,  that  ever  the  Creed  was  publicly 
repeated  in  the  Greek  churches;  as  Theodoras  Lec- 
tor** informs  us,  who  says.  It  was  used  to  be  recited 
only  once  a  year,  and  that  was  on  the  parasceue,  or 


^  Cone.  Cartbag.  4.  c.  84.  Baptizandi  nomen  suum  dent, 
et  diu  sub  abitinentia  vini  et  carnium,  ac  maniii  imposi- 
tione,  crebra  examinatione  baptisinum  percipiant. 

^'  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.  Sine  dubio  nob  admit- 
terentur,  si  per  ipbos  dies  quibus  eandem  gratiam  percep- 
turi,  suis  nominibus  datis,  abstinentia,  jejuniis,  exorcismis- 
que  purgantur,  cum  suis  legitimis  et  veris  uxoribus  se 
concubiluros  profiterentur,  atque  h\;gus  rei,  quamvis  alio 
tempore  licitss,  paucis  ipsis  solennibus  diebus  nullam  con- 
tinen  tiam  servaturos. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  7.  p.  30.  «  Ibid.  c.  17. 

**  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93. 

**  TertuL  de  Bapt.  c.  20.  Ingressuros  baptismum,  ora- 
tion ibus  crebris,  jejuniis  et  geniculationibus  et  penrigiliis 
orare  oportet,  et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro  delictorum, 
ut  exponant  etiam  baptismum  Jobannis.  Tingebantur, 
inquit,  confitenies  delicta  sua.     Nobis  gratulandum  est,  si 


non  publico  confitemur  iniquitates  aut  turpitudines  nostras. 
Vid.  Tertul.  de  Pcenitent  c.  6. 

*•  Cyril.  Catech.  1.  n.  5  et  6.  p.  18  et  19. 

*»  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt. 

^  Ambros.  £p.  33.  ad  Marcellinam  sororem,  p.  158.  Di- 
missis  catecbumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus 
tradebam  in  baptisteriis  basiiics. 

^  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  1.  Ante  viginti  dies  baptism!,  ca- 
techumeni  symbolum,  quod  est,  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  Om- 
nipoteniem,  specialiter  doceantur. 

**  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  9.  Symbolum  etiam  placuit  ab  om- 
nibus ecclesiis  una  die,  id  est,  ante  octo  dies  Dominies  ro- 
surreetionis,  publiee  in  eeelesia  competentibus  prasdicari. 

*>  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  46.  *'Oxi  dtl  roin  ^mriT^ofilvovt  riip 
irimv  iKfiaif^miv,  xal  t^  irifiirTy  rfjv  itiofidiot  diray. 
yiXXtiv  rtf  itriVKOirtp  h  roU  trpivfivrtpoiv 

■>  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  563. 
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day  of  preparation  to  our  Saviour's  passion,  now 
called  Holy  Thursday ;  at  which  time,  the  bishop 
was  always  wont  to  catechise  the  competentes  in  the 
church.  When  they  had  learned  the  Creed,  they 
were  also  taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  not 
allowed  ordinarily  to  the  catechumens  till  imme- 
diately before  their  baptism.  For  this  prayer  was 
usually  called,  tix^  wmtuv,  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful, as  being  peculiarly  used  only  by  persons  bap- 
tized, who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration, 
and  had  a  title,  as  such,  to  address  God  under  the 
denomination  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven : 
which  catechumens,  at  least  those  of  the  first  orders, 
could  not  BO  properly  do ;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
this  last  degree  of  competentes,  and  stood  as  imme- 
diate candidates  of  baptism,  then  this  form  was  part 
of  their  instruction,  and  not  before.  As  we  learn 
from  Ferrandus  Diaconus,  who  speaks  first  of  their 
repeating  the  Creed,  and  then  learning*"  the  Lord's 
prayer.  And  the  same  is  evident  from  Chrysos- 
tom,  Austin,  and  Theodoret,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  chap.  v.  sect 
9,  where  I  treat  of  the  ancient  discipline  in  conceal- 
ing the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  catechumens. 

Together  with  the  Creed,  they  were 
And  the  fonn  of  also  taught  how  to  make  their  proper 

fRMundng  tb*  d«>  ^  r      ir 

^jO^d  eo^^ciuintinff  respouscs  iu  baptism ;  particularly  the 
gf^|;j»£»gjj^  form  of  renouncing  the  devil  and  his 
works,  his  pomps,  his  worship,  his 
angels,  his  inventions,  and  all  things  belonging  to 
him;  and  the  contrary  form  of  covenanting  with 
Christ,  and  engaging  diemselves  in  his  service :  for 
though  these  acts  in  their  highest  solemnity  did 
properly  appertain  to  the  substance  of  baptism  it- 
self; yet  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  the  catechu- 
mens beforehand,  how  they  were  to  behave  them- 
selves in  these  matters,  that  they  might  not,  through 
ignorance,  be  at  a  loss  when  they  came  to  baptism. 
And  therefore  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions^ orders  it  to  be  one  special  part  of  the 
catechumens'  instruction,  just  before  their  baptism, 
that  they  should  learn  what  related  to  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  devil,  and  covenanting  with  Christ 
And  these  engagements  they  actually  entered  into. 


not  only  at  their  baptism,  but  before  it,  as  a  just 
preparation  for  it :  for,  says  that  author,  they  ought 
first  to  abstain  from  the  contraries,  and  then  come 
to  the  holy  mysteries,  having  pui^ged  their  hearts 
beforehand  of  all  spot  and  wrinkle,  and  habits  of 
sin.  And  the  same  thing  is  intimated  by  Tertol- 
lian,  and  Ferrandus  the  deacon  of  Carthage ;  for 
Ferrandus  says  expressly,*^  that  the  catechumens, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  exorcised,  made 
their  actual  renunciation  of  the  devil,  and  then  were 
taught  the  Creed.  And  Tertullian  means  the  same 
thing,  when  he  says,  that  this  renunciation  wu 
made  twice ;  first  in  the  church,**  under  the  handi 
of  the  bishop,  and  then  again  when  they  came  to 
the  water  to  be  baptized.  And  hence  it  became  one 
part  of  the  ancient  office  of  deaconesses,  to  instruct 
the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  sort  of  women,  how 
they  were  to  make  their  responses  at  the  time  of 
baptism  to  such  interrogatories  as  the  minister 
should  then  put  to  them,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage,*' in  discoursing  of  the  office  of  deaoonessei 
in  another"  place. 

Beside  these  parts  of  useful  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  there  were  some 
other  ceremonies  of  less  note  used  to- 
ward the  catechumens,  which  I  must 
not  wholly  pass  over.  Among  these  was  the  cere- 
mony of  the  competentes  going  veiled,  or  with  their 
feices  covered,  for  some  days  before  baptism:  which 
custom  is  taken  notice  of  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem," 
together  with  the  reason  of  it :  Your  face,  says  he 
to  the  catechumens,  was  covered,  that  your  mind 
might  be  more  at  Uberty,  and  that  the  wandering 
of  your  eyes  might  not  distract  your  aouL  For 
when  the  eyes  are  covered,  the  ears  are  not  diverted 
by  any  impediments  from  hearing  and  receiving  the 
saving  truths.  St  Austin  and  Junilius  give  a  more 
mystical  reason  for  it  For  they  suppose  the  cate^ 
chumens  went  veiled  in  public,  as  bearing  the  image 
of  Adam's  slavery  after  his  expulsion  out  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  that  these  veils,  being  taken  away  after 
baptism,"  were  an  indication  of  the  liberty  of  the 
spiritual  life,  which  they  obtained  by  the  sacrament 


"  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent,  de  Catechicando  JSthiope. 
Ipsa  iotuper  sancti  symboli  verba  memoriter  in  contpectu 
fidelit  populi  clara  voce  pronunciant,  piam  regulam  Do- 
minies orationit  accepit. 

••  Conttit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  39  et  40.  VLav^avlTm  tA  ir«pl 
Tilt  diroToy^f  too  iiap6\oVf  Kal  rd  ir«pl  t^«  avvrayrit  rfi 
Xpttrrov,  kc. 

*^  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent,  inter  Opera  Fulgentii,  p.  606. 
Per  exorciimum  contra  diabolum  vindicatur:  cui  te  renun- 
emT€  constanter,  ticut  hie  consuetudo  poscebat,  auditurus 
sjmbolum,  profitetur. 

■"  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  aditnri,  ibidem, 
■ed  et  aliquanto  print  in  eccleaia  tub  antistitit  manu  con- 
Ctitamur  no*  renunciare  diabolo,  et  pompa  et  angelis  ejus. 

"  Cone.  Cartbag.  4  c.  12.    Vidun  vel  •anctimonialei, 


qua  ad  ministerium  baptizandarum  muliemm  eliguntnr, 
tarn  instnictiB  tint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  ter- 
mone  docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieret,  tempore  quo 
baptisandae  sunt,  qualiter  baptixatori  interrogata  responde- 
ant,  et  qualiter  accepto  baptismate  vivant 

>•  Book  II.  cbap.  22.  sect.  9. 

>*  Cyril.  Prafat.  ad  Catecb.  n.  5.  p.  7.  *Eo'W<ra^af  ew 
x6  irpSvuiroVf  Xva  crxoXdcriT  \otir6y  fl  iidvota. 

*  Aug.  Ser.  4.  in  Dominic.  Octav.  Pascha,  155.  de  Tem- 
pore. Hodie  octaTa  dicuntur  iufantium:  revelanda  sunt 
capita  eorum,  quod  est  indicium  libertatis.  Habet  enim 
libertatem  ista  spiritalis  nativitas.  Juttil.  de  Partibia  Di- 
vina  Legis,  lib.  2.  c.  16.    Bibl  Patr.  t  1.  p.  15.    Tjpum 

gerunt  Ada  Paradiso  exclusi propter  quod  et  per  publi- 

cam  capitibus  tectis  incedunt. 
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of  regeneration.  However  it  be,  the  evidences  are 
plain,  that  there  was  such  a  ceremony  used  to  the 
catechumens :  but,  as  Valesius**  rightly  observes,  it 
did  not  respect  them  all,  but  only  that  order  of  them 
that  were  peculiarly  called  the  competentes. 

Another  ceremony  of  this  nature. 
Of  th*  etnmmr  was  the  custom  of  touching  the  ears 
jpmj»tj^«^^  of  the  catechumens,  and  saying  unto 
them,  Bphphatat  Be  opened :  which 
Petrus  Chrysologus"  joins  with  imposition  of  hands 
and  exorcism ;  making  it  to  have  something  of  mys- 
tical signification  in  it,  to  denote  the  opening  of  the 
understanding  to  receive  the  instructions  of  faith. 
And  St  Ambrose,""  or  an  author  under  his  name,  de- 
scribes the  same  custom,  deriving  the  original  of  it 
from  our  Saviour's  example,  in  saying,  Bphphata,  Be 
opened,  when  he  cured  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  But 
this  custom  seems  not  to  have  gained  any  great 
credit  in  the  practice  of  the  church;  for  besides 
these  two  authors,  there  is  scarce  any  other  that  so 
much  as  mentions  it ;  and  whether  it  was  used  to 
the  first  or  last  order  of  the  catechumens,  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine. 

j,^  ,^  The  like  may  be  said  of  another 

J^T^Sf^itSi  ceremony  which  is  mentioned  in  St 
">«ntbfit.  Ambrose,  which  was  the  custom  of 

anointing  the  eyes  with  clay,  in  imitation  of  our  Sa- 
viour's practice,  when  he  cured  the  blind  man  by 
making  clay  of  his  spittle,  and  anointing  his  eyes 
with  it,  John  ix.  6.  The  design  of  this  ceremony, 
as  that  author  explains  it,**  was  to  teach  the  cate- 
chumens to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  review  their 
consciences,  and  repent  of  their  errors,  that  is,  to 
acknowledge  what  state  and  condition  they  were  in 
by  their  first  birth.  St  Austin  seems  also*  to  refer 
to  this  practice  in  his  discourse  upon  the  blind  man 
cured  by  our  Saviour,  where  he  says.  The  catechu- 
mens were  anointed  before  baptism,  as  the  blind 
man  was  by  Christ,  who  was  thereby  perhaps  made 
a  catechumen. 

Vicecomes"   and    Mr.   Basnage" 


Sect  15. 
hvthcr 
iechutnen* 


5SSS?ta8Stte5^  peculiar  in  their  opinion  to  the  Afri- 
can church,  viz.  the  use  of  a  lighted 


taper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens  in 
time  0^  exorcism,  to  signify  (as  Mr.  Basnage  ex- 
plains it)  the  illustration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or, 
as  Vicecomes  would  have  it,  the  power  of  exorcism 
in  expelling  Satan.  But  their  observation,  I  think, 
is  grounded  upon  a  mere  mistake,  interpreting  some 
words  of  St  Cyprian  and  St  Austin  in  a  literal 
sense,  which  are  only  figurative  and  metaphorical 
Cyprian,  speaking  of  the  power  of  Christians  over 
unclean  spirits,  says,*  among  many  other  things, 
that  they  could  oblige  them  by  their  powerful  stripes 
to  forsake  the  persons  they  had  possessed;  that 
they  could  put  them  to  the  rack,  and  make  them 
confess,  and  cry  out,  and  groan ;  that  they  could 
scourge  them  with  their  whips,  and  bum  them  with 
their  fire.  Where  it  is  plain  enough  to  any  unpre* 
judiced  reader,  that  the  fire  of  exorcism  here  spoken 
of,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  whips,  and  stripes, 
and  rack ;  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  invisible  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Cjrprian  himself  immediately 
explains  them,  when  he  says.  All  this  was  done,  but 
not  seen ;  the  stroke  was  invisible,  and  the  effect  of 
it  only  appeared  to  men.  So  that  it  was  not  a  ma- 
terial fire,  or  a  lighted  taper  in  the  hands  of  the 
catechumens,  that  Cyprian  speaks  of,  as  Vicecomes 
fancies,  but  the  invisible  fire  or  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  it  is  the  same  fire  that  St  Austin 
meansjwhose  authority  only  is  urged  by  Mr.  Basnage 
to  found  this  custom  on.  He  speaks  of  a  fire  in-> 
deed  in  the  sacraments,"  and  in  catechising,  and  in 
exorcising.  For  whence  otherwise  should  it  be, 
says  he,  that  the  unclean  spirits  so  often  cry  out,  I 
bum,  if  there  be  not  a  fire  that  bums  them  P  From 
the  fire  of  exorcism  we  pass  to  baptism,  as  from 
fire  to  water,  and  from  water  to  a  place  of  rest 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  can  signify  a  light- 
ed taper  in  the  hands  of  the  catechumens,  which 
certainly  has  no  power  to  bum  an  unclean  spirit : 
but  the  fire  of  exorcism  is  the  invisible  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  the  energy  and  powerful  opera- 
tion of  Qod's  Spirit,  which  casts  out  devils  with  a 
word,  and  makes  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven.  Though  I  deny  not  but  that  this  custom 
might  come  into  the  church  in  after  ages ;  for  Albi- 


•>  Vales.  Not  in  Euieb.  de  Vit.  ContUnt.  lib.  4.  c.  62. 

*■  Chrytolog.  Senn.  52.  p.  286.  Hinc  est  quod  veniens 
ex  gentibus  impositione  maDds  et  exorcismis  ante  a  diemone 
purgatur;  et  apertionem  aurium  percipit,  ut  fidei  capere 
pouit  auditum. 

**  Ambros.  de  lis  qm  initiantur,  c.  1.  Qood  vobis  signifi- 
eavitnus,  cum  apertionis  celebrantes  mysterium,  diceremus, 

Effeta,  quod  est,  aperire. Hoc  mysterium  celebravit 

Christus  in  evang^elio,  cum  mutum  curaret  et  surdum.  Id. 
de  Sacramentis,  lib.  I.e.  1.  Mysteria  celebrata  sunt  aper- 
tionis, quando  tibi  aures  tetigit  sacerdcs  et  nares. 

**  Ambroa.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Ergo  quando  dedisti 
nomen  tuum,  tulit  lutum  et  linivit  super  oculos  tuos.  Quod 
significat  ut  peccatum  tuum  fatereris,  ut  conscientiam  tuam 
recognosceres,  ut  posnitentiam  ageres  delictorum,  hoc  est, 
sortem  humana  generationis  agnosceres. 


^  Aug.  Tract  44.  in  Johan.  t  9.  p.  133.  Catechumenus 
inunctus  est  nondum  lotus. 

»  Vicecomes  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c  32. 

^  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  488. 

"  Cypr.  ad  Donatum.  p.  4.  Facultas  datur,  immnndoi  et 
erraticos  spiritus  ad  confessionem  minis  increpantibus  to^ 
gere;  ut  recedant  duns  ▼erberibus  urgere;  conftictantet^ 
ejulantes,  gementes,  incremento  posns  propagantis  exten- 
dere;  flagris  csdere,  igne  torrere.  Ret  Ulic  geriiur,  nee 
▼idetur;  occulta  plaga,  et  poena  manifesta. 

^  Aug.  Enarrat  in  PsaL  Ixv.  p.  277.  In  sacramentit  et 
in  catechisando  et  in  exorciiando  adhibetur  prins  igiiit. 
Nam  unde  immundi  spiritus  plerumque  clamant,  Ardeo,  si 
ille  ignis  non  est  ?  Post  ignem  autem  exorcismi  Tenitur  ad 
baptismum,  &c. 
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Swt.  It. 
What  meant  br 
the  — 


nils  Flacciu,  a  ritualist  of  the  eighth  century,  spealu 
of  a  custom  like  to  it,**  as  used  at  least  tUe  night 
before  the  catechumens  were  to  be  baptized.  For, 
describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  vigil  of  the  great 
sabbath  before  Easter,  he  says,  A  wax  taper  was 
used  to  be  carried  before  the  catechumens,  which 
signified  the  illumination  wherewith  Christ  enlight- 
ened that  night  by  the  grace  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  catechumens  coming  to  baptism.  And  this 
was  it  that  deceived  Vicecomes,  who  would  have  all 
modem  customs  appear  with  a  face  of  antiquity, 
and  therefore  wrested  the  words  of  St  Cyprian  and 
St  Austin,  to  patronize  a  novel  ceremony,  which  in 
their  days  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of. 

There  is  another  mistake  which 
ram«itorth«  f^ns  through  the  writings  of  many 
modem  authors,  concerning  what  the 
ancients  call  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens. 
They  suppose,  that  though  the  catechumens  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  yet  they 
had  something  like  it,  which  they  call  euiogia^  or 
pani$  benedichis,  consecrated  bread,  taken  out  of  the 
same  oblations,  out  of  which  anciently  the  eucharist 
itself  was  taken.  Baronius**  was  the  first  that 
maintained  this  opinion,  and  after  him  Bellarmine," 
and  Vicecomes,"  Albaspiny,**  Petavius,"  Bishop  Be- 
verege,"  Estius,  Maldonate,  and  many  others  follow 
him  in  the  same  assertion.  But  the  opinion  is  wholly 
groiuided  upon  a  mistaken  passage  in  St  Austin, 
who  speaks  indeed  of  something  that,  according  to 
the  language  of  his  age,  was  then  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  catechumens ;  but  he  does  not  say,  that 
it  was  consecrated  bread,  or  part  of  the  same  eidoffia 
out  of  which  the  eucharist  was  taken.  His  words 
are  these :"  That  which  the  catechumens  receive, 
though  it  be  not  the  body  of  Christ,  is  yet  a  holy 
thing,  and  more  holy  than  the  conunon  meat  which 
sustains  us,  because  it  is  a  sacrament  He  gives  it 
the  name  of  sacrament,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  which  was,  to  call  every  thing  a  sacrament, 
that  had  either  any  thing  of  mystery  or  of  spiritual 
signification  in  it  But  that  this  sacrament  was  not 
the  consecrated  bread,  but  only  a  httle  taste  of  salt, 
we  may  leam  from  the  same  St  Austin,  who,  speak- 
ing of  himself  as  a  catechumen,  say^,  At  that  time" 
he  was  often  signed  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 


seasoned  with  his  salt  And  that  it  was  this,  and 
no  more,  appears  further  from  a  canon  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  at  which  St  Austin  was  pre- 
sent, which  orders,"  That  no  other  sacrament  should 
be  given  to  the  catechumens  on  the  most  solemn 
days  of  the  paschal  festival,  except  their  usual  salt; 
giving  this  reason  for  it.  That  forasmuch  at  the 
faithful  did  not  change  their  sacraments  on  those 
days,  neither  ought  the  catechumens  to  change 
theirs.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens  means  no  man 
than  this  ceremony  of  giving  them  a  little  taste  of 
the  salt,  like  milk  and  honey  that  was  given  afto 
baptism,  as  Cardinal  Bona,**  and  Mr.  Aubertine," 
and  Basnage,**  have  rightly  concluded :  the  design 
of  the  thing  being  not  to  give  them  any  thing  in 
imitation  of  the  eucharist,  or  introductory  to  that, 
which  they  always  kept  hid  as  a  secret  from  them; 
but  that  by  this  symbol  they  might  leam  to  purge 
and  cleanse  their  souls  from  sin ;  salt  being  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  incormption. 

I  have  but  two  things  more  to  ob- 
serve concernini?  the  discipline  used     RewUMatMi» 
towards  the  catechumens.    The  one  •<  »f  th^  m -^ 

groMMaa. 

relates  to  those  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  punishments,  which  were  usually  inflicted  on 
them,  in  case  they  were  found  to  have  lapsed  into 
any  gross  and  scandalous  offences.  These  being 
not  yet  admitted  into  full  conununion  with  the 
church,  could  not  be  punished  as  other  offenders, 
by  being  subjected  to  those  several  rules  of  penance 
as  other  offenders  were ;  nor  did  the  church  think 
fit  to  be  so  severe  upon  them,  as  upon  other  peni- 
tents that  lapsed  after  baptism :  but  their  punish- 
ment was  commonly  no  more  but  a  degradation  of 
them  from  one  degree  of  catechumenship  to  another, 
or  at  most  a  prorogation  of  their  baptism  to  the 
hour  of  death.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Neoceesarea,  which  speaks 
thus  of  the  several  degrees  of  catechumens  and 
their  punishment :  If  any  catechumen,  who  comes 
to  church,  and  stands  in  any  order  of  catechumens 
there,  be  found  guilty  of  sin ;  if  he  be  a  kneeler  or 
prostrator,  let  him  become  a  hearer,  if  he  sins  no 
more;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a  hearer,  let  him  be 
cast  out  of  the  church.    After  the  same  manner  it 


**  Albin.  al.  Alcuio.  de  Divin.  Offic.  c.  19.  Cereus  pr»- 
cedit  cttechumenos  nofttros ;  lumen  ipsius  Christum  tignifi- 
cat,  quo  prssens  nox  illuminetur,  gratia  scilicet  returrec- 
tionis,  et  catechumeai  ad  baptiamum  venturi. 

n  Baron,  an.  313.  n.  55. 

"  Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

**  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  p.  259. 

««  Albaspin.  Observat  lib.  2.  c.  36. 

**  Petev.  Animadvers.  in  Epiphan.  Exposit  Fidei,  p.  366. 

*"  Bevereg.  Not  in  Can.  2.  Cone.  Antioch.  Ettius  in 
Sentent  lib.  4.  Dist  10.  sect.  5. 

^  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Mentis,  lib.  2.  c.  26.  Quod  acci- 
piunt  catechumeni,  quamvis  non  sit  corpus  Christi,  sanctum 


est  tamen,  et  sanctius  quam  cibi  quibus  alimur,  quoniaa 
•acramentum  est. 

"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  1.  c.  11.  Audieram  ego  adhuc  puer 
de  vita  aster na  nobis  promissa  per  humilitatem  Filii  tui  Do- 
mini Dei  nostri,  et  sigoabar  jam  signo  crucia,  et  condiebar 
ejus  sale. 

**  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  5.  Placuit  ut  per  solemnisaimos 
paachalea  diea  aacramentum  catechumenis  non  detur,  niai 
aolitum  aal:  quia  ai  fidelea  per  illoa  dia  aacramenta  bob 
mutant,  non  catechumenia  oportet  mutari. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg,  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  3. 

*>  Albertinua  de  Euchariat.  lib.  2.  p.  650  et  711. 

"  Baanag.  Exercit.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  487. 
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was  decreed  by  the  great  council"  of  Nice,  That  if 
any  of  the  catechumens  (by  whom  they  more  espe- 
cially mean  the  kneelers)  were  found  guilty  of  sin, 
they  should  be  degraded  to  the  cImm  of  the  hear- 
ers for  three  years,  and  after  that  be  admitted  to 
pray  with  the  catechumens  again.  In  the  council 
of  Eliberis  there  are  several  canons  to  this  purpose. 
For  whereas  the  ordinary  time  of  continuing  cate- 
chimiens  was  but  two  years,  as  appointed  by  that** 
council ;  yet  in  case  of  lapsing,  they  were  obliged  to 
continue  catechumens  sometimes  three  years,  some- 
times five,  and  sometimes  to  the  hour  of  death,  be- 
fore they  were  baptized,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  their  offences.  If  a  catechumen  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  heathen  fiamen,  and  did 
not  sacrifice,**  but  only  exhibit  the  usual  games,  he 
was  to  be  punished  with  the  prorogation  of  his  bap- 
tism for  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  lapsing. 
If  a  woman  who  was  a  catechumen  divorced  herself 
from  her  husband,**  her  punishment  was  five  years' 
prorogation.  But  if  she  committed  adultery,  and 
after  conception  used  any  arts  to  destroy  her  infant 
in  the  womb,  then  her  baptism  was  to  be  deferred 
to  the  hour**  of  death.  And  this  was  the  highest 
punishment  that  ever  was  inflicted  upofi  catechu- 
mens. For  though  in  this  council  many  times 
conmiunion,  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  be  denied  to 
believers  that  had  lapsed  after  baptism;  yet  we 
meet  with  no  instance  or  command,  in  this  or  any 
other  place,  prohibiting  catechumens  to  be  baptized 
at  their  last  hour.  The  sixty-seventh  canon  of  this 
council  ••  orders  them  for  some  crimes  to  be  cast  out 
of  communion ;  which  is  the  same  as  the  council  of 
Neoceesarea  calls  casting  out  of  the  church,  or  re- 
ducing them  back  to  the  lowest  rank  of  private  cate- 
chumens, who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church : 
but  when  this  was  done,  if  ever  after**  they  showed 
true  signs  of  repentance,  and  a  desire  to  be  baptized, 
they  were  admitted  to  this  privilege  at  the  hour  of 
death,  if  not  before :  and  this  council  gives  a  reason 
for  this  moderation  toward  them  in  comparison  of 
others,  because  their  sins  were  committed  whilst 
they  were  imregenerate  in  the  old  man,  and  there- 
fore were  more  easily  pardoned  than  crimes  com- 


mitted by  believers  after  baptism*  This  was  the 
distinction  universally  observed  between  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  catechumens,  and  those  that  had 
arrived  to  greater  perfections  in  the  church. 

But  in  case  the  catechumens  died 
without  baptism,  by  neglect  or  their    Howth.7,ww» 


treated  by  tb« 

ifU 

without  baptiiik 


ithefi 


own  default,  then  they  were  punished  chnnh,  i 
as  other  malefactors,  who  unqualified 
themselves  for  the  solemnities  of  a  Christian  burial 
They  were  put  into  the  same  rank  as  those  who  laid 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  or  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted for  their  crimes.  The  first  council  of  Bracara 
joins  all  these**  together,  as  persons  unworthy  to  be 
interred  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  singing  of 
psalms,  or  to  be  commemorated  amongst  the  faith- 
ful in  the  oblations  and  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
in  ancient  times,  prayers,  and  oblations,  and  thanks- 
givings were  solemnly  made  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice, for  all  that  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in 
full  communion  with  the  church :  but  such  as  neg- 
lected their  baptism,  were  none  of  this  number ;  and 
therefore  they  were  buried  in  silence,  and  no  men- 
tion was  ever  after  made  of  them  among  others  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church.  Chrysostom"  says  ex- 
pressly. This  was  the  pecuUar  privilege  of  those  that 
died  in  the  faith,  but  catechumens  were  excluded 
from  this  benefit  and  all  other  helps,  except  that  of 
alms  and  oblations  for  them. 

This  discipline  plainly  respected  8«rLi». 
those  who  put  a  contempt  upon  the  anSlJu'Kl?!?  thS 
holy  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  neg-  "•«^'3«f»»*p'*«- 
lected  to  receive  it,  when  the  time  of  their  catechu- 
menship  perhaps  was  expired,  and  they  were  under 
an  obligation  by  the  laws  of  the  church  to  have  re- 
ceived it.  But  in  case  there  was  no  contempt,  but 
only  an  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  necessity  hin- 
dered their  baptism,  whilst  they  were  diligently  pre- 
paring for  it ;  in  that  case,  they  were  treated  a  little 
more  favourably  by  the  ancients,  who  did  not  ge- 
nerally think  the  mere  want  of  baptism  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  be  such  a  piacular  crime,  as  to  ex- 
clude, men  absolutely  from  the  benefit  of  church 
communion,  or  the  hopes  of  eternal  salvation. 
Some  few  of  them  indeed  are  pretty  severe  upon 


•  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  14.  Tltpi  rSav  icaTnx*M^>'(*v  koX  iro- 
panrt<r6vTt0»  iio^i  rri  dyia  xai  fiiydXp  <rvy66tpf  out*  rptfov 
iTvaif  avTout  dxpoutfiivovt  fiovoVf  fiird  Taura  tOxi<f^€tL 
fitrSt  T&v  KaTuxHuiviov. 

•«  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  42. 

**  Ibid.  e.  4.  Item  flaminet,  ti  fuerint  eatechumeni,  et  te 
a  tacrificiis  abstinuerunt,  poit  triennii  tempora,  placuitad 
baptiimum  admitti  debere. 

**  Ibid.  c.  10  et  U.  Intra  quinquennii  autem  tem- 
pera, caiecbumena  ti  graviter  fuerit  infirmata,  dandum  ei 
baptismum  placuit  non  denegari.  Vid.  can.  73.  de  Dela- 
toribuB. 

**  Ibid.  can.  68.  Catechumena,  ti  per  adulterium  conce- 
perit,  et  conceptum  necaverit,  placuit  earn  in  fine  baptiiari. 
Vid.  can.  73.  ibid. 


**  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  67.  Prohibendum  ne  qua  fidelit  vel 
catechumena  aut  comicos  aut  virot  cinerarios  (al.  icenicot) 
habeat ;  quiecunque  hoc  fecerit  a  communione  arceatur. 

**  Ibid.  c.  45.  Qui  aliquando  fuerit  catechumenua,  et 
per  infinita  tempora  nunquam  ad  eccletiam  accetserit,  ti 
eum  de  clero  quisquam  cognoverit  esse  (al.  voluisse  esse) 
Christianum,  aut  testes  aliqui  extiterint  fideles,  placuit,  ei 
baptismum  non  negari,  eo  quod  in  veterem  hominem  deli- 
quisse  videatur. 

""  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  35.  Catechumenis  sine  redemp* 
tione  baptismi  defunctis,  simili  modo,  non  oblationis  sancta 
commemoratio,  neque  psallendi  impend  atur  officium. 

"  Chrysoet.  Hom.  3.  in  Phil.  p.  1225.  01  6k  Kar^x^i^ 
fni/oi  oifil  TauTt)V  di^iovirrai  Tfit  irapafiv^tatf  &€• 
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infants  dying  without  baptism,  and  some  others 
seem  also,  in  general  terms,  to  deny  eternal  life  to 
adult  persons  dying  without  it:  but  yet,  when  they 
interpret  themselyes,  and  speak  more  distinctly, 
they  malLe  some  allowance,  and  except  several 
cases,  in  which  the  want  of  baptism  may  be  sup- 
pUed  by  other  means,  when  the  want  of  it  proceeded 
not  from  contempt,  but  from  some  great  necessity 
and  disability  to  receive  it  They  generally  ground 
tHe  necessity  of  baptism  upon  those  two  sayings  of 
our  Saviour,  **  He  that  beheveth  and  is  baptized, 
■hall  be  saved ;"  and,  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God/  But  then,  in  their  exposition  of 
thc86  texts,  they  limit  the  sense  to  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  salvation,  and  such  cases  wherein  baptism 
may  be  had.  And  as  for  extraordinary  cases,  wherein 
baptism  could  not  be  had,  though  men  were  desir- 
ous of  it,  they  made  several  exceptions  in  behalf  of 
other  things,  which,  in  such  circmnstances,  were 
thought  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  it 

SMtao.  The  chief  of  these  excepted  cases 

te^t^MM  hi^  was  martyrdom,  which  commonly  goes 
"*'*'"**"*  by  the  name  of  second  baptism,  or, 

bi^ptism  in  men's  own  blood,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  because  of  the  power*  and  efficacy  it  was 
thought  to  have,  to  save  men  by  the  invisible  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  without  the  external  element  of 
water.  Tertullian,"  upon  this  account,  not  only 
dignifies  it  with  the  title  of  second  baptism,  but 
says,  it  was  that  which  men  desired  to  suffer,  as 
that  which  procured  the  grace  of  God  and  pardon  "^ 
of  all  sins  by  the  compensation  of  their  own  blood; 
for  by  this  act  all  sins  were  pardoned.  This  was  that 
second  baptism**  in  men's  own  blood,  with  which 
our  Lord  himself  was  baptized  after  he  had  been 
baptized  in  water.  This  baptism  was  of  force  both 
to  compensate  for  want  of  baptism,  and  to  restore 
it  when  men  had  lost  it  Cyprian  treads  in  the 
steps  of  his  master  Tertullian ;  for  speaking  of  the 
catechumens,  who  were  apprehended  and  slain  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  before  they  could  be  baptized 
in  the  church,  he  says,  These  were  not  deprived"  of 


the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Seeing  they  were  baptized 
in  the  most  glorious  and  celebrated  baptism  of  their 
own  blood ;  to  which  our  Lord  had  reference,  when 
he  said,  **  I  have  another  baptism  to  be  baptind 
with."    And,  sa3rs  he,  that  they  who  are  thus  bap^ 
tized  in  blood,  are  also  sanctified  and  eonsommated 
by  their  passion,  and  made  partakers  of  the  gnoe 
which  God  hath  promised,  is  further  declared  bj 
our  Saviour  in  his  Gospel,  in  that  he  said  to  tiie 
thief,  who  believed  and  confessed  him  upon  the 
cross,  **  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.' 
C3rprian  has  many  Other  noble  encomioms  snd 
flights  upon  this  second  baptism*  and  he  exeepH 
no  sort  of  men  from  the  benefit  of  it,  but  only  aae, 
that   is,  heretics  and  schismatics,  because  thef 
wanted  the  grace  of  charity,  and  died  oat  of  iSbt 
communion  of  the  church  without  repentance;  a 
which  case  he  thought  mart3nrdom  itself  not  soi« 
cienf  to  expiate  their  crimes,  though  it  was  m^ 
able  to  purge  away  any  others.    Origen  was  wotf 
to  speak  of  this  kind  of  baptism,  under  the  name  tf 
baptism  by  fire,  as  that  which  often  translated  Ml 
catechumens  to  heaven,  though  they  wanted  bif 
tism  by  water.    For  so  Eusebius  represents  boA 
Origen's  sense  and  his  own,  when,  speaking  of  dtoj  k\l 
martyrs  that  suffered  out  of  the  school  of  OngUfi  ^ 
he  says, Two  of  them  were  only  catechumens;  Bt:  ^ 
raclides  among  the  men,  and  Herais  among  the  it* 
men,*'  were  in  this  class  only,  when  they  died,Mliie 
they  received  baptism  by  fire,  as  Origen  was  mdi  ^ 
to  phrase  it     And  that  this  baptism  did  poqlt  if  Gr 
away  sins,  as  well  as  baptism  by  water,  Orfih  ksil 
himself  declares :  for  he  argues  thus,  That  mut^  ^t^ 
dom"  is  rightly  caUed  baptism,  because  it 
remission  of  sins,  as  baptism  by  water  and 
Spirit  doth;  and  that  by  virtue  of  Qirist's 
who  ascertains  pardon  of  sins  to  all  that  su£Eer 
tjrrdom,  saying,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  b^ 
fore  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  fttiA 
is  in  heaven."    And  that  this  was  then  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  that  age,  appeanfii'  'sa 
ther  from  this,  that  it  was  so  common  and  fdf  ^ 
known,  that  the  heathens  themselvea  wert  m,  ^J 


ntt 


"■  Tertul.  de  Patient  c.  13.  Quum  vero  producitur  ad 
experimentum  felicitatit,  ad  occationem  secundae  intincti- 
Miis,  kc, 

"  TertoL  Apol.  c.  50.  Quit  non  nbi  requisiTit  accedit  f 
ubi  accewit,  pati  exoptat  ?  ut  totam  Dei  gratiam  redimat, 
«t  omnem  veniam  de  eo  compentatione  sanguinis  sui  expe- 
dial  r    Omnia  enim  huie  operi  delicta  donantur. 

**  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  16.  Est  quidem  nobis  etiam  seeun- 
dum  lavacniin,  unum  et  ipsum,  sanguinis  scilicet :  de  quo 
Dominus,  Habeo,  inquit,  baptismo  tingui,  quum  jam  tinctus 
fuisset. — Hie  est  baptismus,  qui  layacrum  et  non  acceptom 
reprssentat,  et  perditum  reddit. 

"*  Cypr.  £p.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  206.  Deinde  neo  prirari 
baptismi  saeremento,  utpote  qui  baptiientur  gloriosissimo 
ti  maximo  sanguinis  baptismo,  de  quo  et  Dominus  dicebat, 
habere  se  aliud  baptisma  baptiiari,  &c. 

"*  Cvpr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  150.     Quale  delictum  est, 


quod  nee  baptismo  sanguinis  potest  ablui?  Quale  < 
est,  quod  martyrio  non  potest  expiari  ?  Vid.  Cypr.  dsUii^  ^] 
Eccl.  p.  1 13.  It.  Ep.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  lOa  Ep.  57  H,  ,^7 
60.  ad  Cornel.  Ep.  73.  ad  Stephan.  p.  207.  », ' 

■»  Euseb.  Hist  lib.  6.  c.  4.  'EpaU  i-ri  Ka'rrrx|»^b^,  4  ^^ 
fidtrrivfLa,  &c  irn  ffmaiv  avrdtf  to  did  irvp6t  XaXita,  tHi  ^ 
fiiov  l^t\yi\v^%».  I   .  ^^ 

"  Orig.  Tract.  12.  in  Matth.  p.  85.  Si  Uptismns  ia^,  ^' 
gentiam  peecatorum  promittit,  sicut  accepimus  de  bsfdr  ^  ^ 
mo  aquae  et  Spirit!^ :  remissionem  autem  accepit  peeciWL  b 
et  qui  martyrii  suscipit  baptismum :  sine  dubio  ipsoa a^jj  ^^_^ 
tyrium  rationabiliter  baptismus  appellatnr.  Qnoaiadi  ^$  u 
tem  remissio  fit  peecatorum  omni  martyriua  snstistfli  l. 
manifestum  est  ex  eo  quod  ait,  Omnis  qui  confessus  fmAm  ^ 

coram  hominibus,  et  ego  confitebor  in  illo  oonua  hl^ 
meo  qui  est  ia  ccslis.  ^^ 
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:iorant  of  it  For  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom 
St  Felicitas  and  Perpetna,  who  suffered  about 
e  time  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  one  Saturus  a 
techumen*  is  spoken  of  as  being  thrown  to  a 
>pard,  who  by  the  first  bite  of  the  wild  beast  wad 
inrashed  all  over  in  blood,  that  the  people,  as  he 
mmed,  gave  him  the  testimony  of  the  second 
ptdsm,  crying  out,  Salvum  latum ;  8<dcum  lotum ; 
kptized  and  saved;  baptized  and  saved.  This 
ey  said  only  by  way  of  ridicule  of  the  Christian 
ctrine  of  martyrdom's  being  esteemed  a  second 
ptdsm,  and  a  means  of  salvation :  but  the  author 
the  Acts  rightly  observes,  that  he  was  saved  in- 
ed,  who  was  so  baptized. 
Nor  was  this  only  the  doctrine  of  the  more  an- 
ent  writers,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  persecution 
id  martyrdom,  but  of  those  that  followed  after, 
id  who  are  commonly  imagined  more  rigid  de- 
nders  of  the  necessity  of  baptism.  For  even  St. 
Qstin  and  all  his  contemporaries,  who  were  en- 
iged  against  Pelagius,  made  the  same  allowance 
the  case  of  martyrdom.  St  Austin  declares  him- 
If"*  wholly  of  Cyprian's  opinion,  that  martyrdom 
kes  many  times  supply  the  room  of  baptism  ;  and 
K  thinks  Cyprian  argued  well  from  the  instance  of 
«  thief  upon  the  cross,  to  whom  it  was  said, 
.ough  he  was  not  baptized,  •*  To-day  thou  shalt  be 
Lth  me  in  paradise."  St  Austin  often  argues  from 
m  same"*  example  of  the  thief  in  other  places, 
Uing  us.  That  by  the  inefl&.ble  power  and  justice 
God,  baptism  was  imputed  to  the  thief  upon  his 
ith,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  as  if  he  had  re- 
ived it,  because  he  had  a  good  mind  and  will  to- 
lid  it,  though  he  could  not  actually  receive  it  in 
9  body  by  reason  of  his  crucifixion.  Therefore 
t  reckons  him***  among  those  who  are  sanctified 
•  the  invisible  grace  without  the  visible  sacrament. 


as  he  thinks  many  were  both  under  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  from  whence  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  the  visible  sacrament  may  be  contemned 
by  any;  for  the  contemner  of  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  sanctified  by  the  invisible  grace  thereof. 
In  his  book  De  Civitate  Dei,  he  speaks  more  ge- 
nerally"* of  all  those  that  sufi^r  mart3rrdom,  that 
though  they  have  not  been  washed  in  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  yet  their  dying  for  the  confession  of 
Christ  avails  as  much  toward  the  remission  of  sins, 
as  if  they  had  been  washed  in  the  holy  fountain  of 
baptism.  For  which  he  alleges  those  sayings  of  our 
Saviour,  '*  He  that  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it;"  and, "  He  that  confesses  me  before  men, him 
will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
This  passage  is  repeated  and  approved  by  Prosper, 
in  his  Collection  of  Sentences  "*  out  of  St  Austin's 
works :  to  which  he  adds  an  epigram  of  his  own, 
expressing  his  sense  to  this  purpose :  They  are  not  "• 
deprived  of  the  holy  baptism  of  Christ,  who,  instead 
of  a  font,  are  washed  in  their  own  blood ;  for  what* 
ever  benefit  accrues  to  any  by  the  .mystical  rite  of 
the  sacred  laver,  is  all  fulfilled  by  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Fulgentius  is  as  severe  as  any  man,  yet 
he  allows  martyrdom"*  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  baptism.  Though  he  pronounces  peremptorily 
of  all  others,  that  die  without  the  sacrament  of  faith 
and  repentance,  which  is  baptism,  that  they  shall 
not  inherit  eternal  life ;  yet  he  excepts  those  that 
are  baptized  in  their  own  blood  for  the  name  of 
Christ  And  Gennadius,  after  he  has  said,  that 
none  but  persons'*'  baptized  are  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  that  no  catechumen,  though  he  die  in 
good  works,  can  have  eternal  life ;  yet  he  excepti 
the  case  of  martyrdom,  because  in  that  all  the  mys- 
teries of  baptism  are  frilfilled.  A  martyr,  as  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions"*  expressed 


^  Acta  Perpetus  et  Felicit  adcalcem  Lactantiide  Mort 
rviecutor.  p.  ^.  Statim  in  fine  spectacnli  leopardo  ejecto, 

uno  mortu  tanto  perfusut  est  sanguine,  ut  populus  reyer- 
aii  ilii  leeundi  baptismatis  testimonium  reclamayerit : 
Ivum  lotum :  salvum  lotum.  Plane  utique  salvus  eraC, 
L  hoc  modo  laverat. 

^*  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  4.  c.  22.  Baptismi  sane  vicem  ali- 
mndo  implere  passionem,  de  latrone  illo,  cui  non  baptizato 
turn  est,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradito,  non  leve  docn- 

ntum  B.  Cyprianus  assumit. 

^*  Aug.  Octogint  Qusest.  lib.  qu.  62.  t  4.  Ineffabili  po- 
Kate  dominantis  Dei  atque  justitia  deputatum  est  etiam 
;»tismum  credent!  latroni,  et  pro  accepto  habitum  in 
imo  libero,  quod  in  corpore  crucifixo  accipi  non  po- 

^^  Vug.  Quaest  in  Levit  qu.  84.  t  4.  Hoc  et  de  latrone 
^  cui  secum  crucifixo  Dominus  ait,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in 
^•diso.  Neque  enim  sine  sanctificatione  invisibili  tanta 
Lcitate  donatus  est.  Proinde  coUigitur  invisibilem  sancti- 
^Aionem  quibusdam  affuisse  atque  profuisse  sine  visibili- 
k  sacramentis.  —  Nee  tamen  ideo  sacramentum  visibile 
^enmendnm  est;  nam  contemptor  ejus  sanctificari  nuUo 
•^o  potest. 
^*  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dti,  lib.  13.  c.  7.    Quicunque  etiam  non 


percepto  regenerationis  lavacro,  pro  Christi  confessione 
moriuntur,  tantum  eis  valet  ad  dimittenda  peccata  quantunl 
si  abluercntur  sacro  fonte  baptismatis.  It.  Ep.  108.  ad  Se- 
leucian.  Ipsa  passio  pro  baptismo  deputata  est.  It.  de 
Orig.  AnimsB,  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

'••  Prosper.  Sentent.  149. 

i«*  Id.  Epigram.  88. 

Fraudati  non  sunt  sacro  baptismate  Christi, 
Fons  quibus  ipsa  sui  sanguinis  unda  fuit 
Et  quicquid  sacri  fert  mystica  forma  lavacri, 
Id  totum  implevit  gloria  martyrii. 

iM  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petnun,  c.  30.  Firmissime  tene 
et  nullatenus  dubites,  exceptis  illis  qui  pro  nomine  Christi 
suo  sanguine  baptitantur,  nullum  hominem  accepturum 
vitam  stemam,  qui  non  hie  a  malis  suis  fuerit  per  poeni- 
tentiam  fidemque  conversus,  et  per  sacramentum  fidei  et 
pcenitentiee,  id  est,  per  baptismum  liberatus.  Vid.  Fulgent, 
de  Baptismo  iEthiopis,  c.  8. 

^  Gennad.  de  Ec^les.  Dogmat  c.  74.  Baptizatis  tan- 
tom  iter  esse  salutis  eredimus ;  nullum  catechumenom, 
quamvis  in  bonis  operibus  defunctum,  vitam  •■itemam  ha- 
bere eredimus,  excepto  martyrio,  ubi  tota  baptism!  sacra- 
menta  complentur. 

M*  Constit.  Apost  lib.  5.  c.  6. 
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it,  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  leave  this  life  with- 
out sorrow,  though  he  be  but  a  catechumen ;  be- 
cause his  passion  for  Christ  is  a  more  genuine  bap- 
tism :  he  really  and  experimentally  dies  with  his 
Lord,  whilst  others  only  do  it  in  figure.  It  were 
easy  to  add  many  other  such  testimonies  out  of  St 
Chrysostom,**  and  St  Jerom,***  St  Basil,'"  Gregory 
Naadapzen,*"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,"*  and  St  Am- 
brose:"^ but  enough  has  been  already  said  to  show 
this  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the  ancients,  that 
catechumens  were  not  to  be  despaired  of,  though 
they  died  without  baptism,  if  they  were  baptized  in 
their  own  blood. 

j^  jj  Nor  was  it  only  the  case  of  martyrs 

n?Sftim.^.!irh  t^cy  SP^^  ^  favourably  of,  but  of  all 
S^JSaiS  other  catechumens,  who,  whilst  they 
'***^  were  preparing  for  baptism  by  the 

exercises  of  faith,  and  repentance,  and  a  pious  life, 
were  suddenly  cut  off,  before  they  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  desires  in  execution.  St  Ambrose 
joins  these  two  cases  together,  and  makes  them  in  a 
manner  parallel.  For  in  his  funeral  oration  uppn 
the  younger  Yalentinian,  who  was  thus  sn>tched 
away  before  he  could  attain  to  his  desired  baptism, 
he  thus  makes  apology  for  him:  If  any  one"*  is 
concerned  that  the  holy  rites  of  baptism  were  not 
solemnly  administered  to  him,  he  may  as  well  say, 
that  the  martyrs  are  not  crowned,  if  they  happen  ta 
die  whilst  they  are  only  catechumens :  but  if  the 
martyrs  are  washed  in  their  own  blood,  then  this 
man  also  was  washed  by  his  piety  and  desire  of 
baptism.  St  Austin  was  entirely  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, that  not  only  martyrdom,"'  but  faith  and  re- 
pentance joined  with  a  desire  of  baptism,  was  suffi- 
cient to  save  a  man  in  the  article  of  necessity,  when 
there  was  otherwise  no  opportunity  to  receive  it 
Considering,  says  he,  over  and  over  again  the  case 
of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  I  find  that  not  only 
suffering  for  the  name  of  Christ  may  supply  that 
which  was  wanting  of  baptism,  but  also  faith  and 
true  conversion  of  heart,  if  want  of  time  in  extreme 
necessity  would  not  suffer  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
to  be  administered.    For  that  thief  was  not  cruci- 


fied for  the  name  of  Christ,  but  for  the  merit  cf 
his  own  crimes;  nor  did  he  snffisr  because  he  wm 
believer,  but  he  became  a  believer  whilst  he  wiia 
suffering.  Therefore  his  case  declares  how  tu  dal 
saying  of  the  apostle  avails,  without  the  visibk  »• 
crament  of  baptism,  "  With  the  heart  man  beliefeA 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  oonfesBOi 
is  made  unto  salvation : "  but  then  only  this  invidbk 
operation  is  performed,  when  the  ministry  of  bif* 
tism  is  excluded  purely  by  the  article  of  neeentj^ 
and  not  any  contempt  of  religion.  Therefore  wba 
these  writers  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  absolrii 
necessity  of  baptism,  they  must  be  allowed  to » 
terpret  themselves  with  these  two  limitations  al 
restrictions.  As  when  St  Ambrose  says,'**  Noibb 
ascends  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  by  die  » 
crament  of  baptism,  he  must  be  understood  to  » 
cept  martyrs,  and  such  catechumens  as  were  desiroa 
of  baptism,  but  could  not  have  it  by  reason  of  mm 
pressing  necessity  intervening  to  hinder  it :  tak 
as  was  the  case  of  Yalentinian,  who  was  slain  tA 
denly  before  he  had  opportunity  to  receive  it  Tb 
like  interpretation  must  be  put  upon  aU  such  p» 
sages  in  St  Austin,"*  Chrysostom,"*  Cyril  of  JcA" 
salem,"*  or  any  others,  who  speak  in  general  tcm 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  for  catedB* 
mens  or  adult  persons. 

Cyprian  also  had  a  very  charitable 
opinion  concerning  all  such  heretics 
and  schismatics,  as  forsook  their  err- 
ors, and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church.  For  though  accord- 
ing to  his  principles  [who  denied  the  validity  if 
their  baptism]  none  of  these  could  be  really  ml 
truly  baptized,  unless  they  were  rebaptixed  npoi 
their  return  to  the  church ;  yet  if  any  such  died  ii 
the  unity  of  the  church  without  being  rebapditi 
he  did  not  think  their  condition  deplorable,  [thoagk 
in  his  opinion  they  died  without  baptism,]  but  do- 
ritably  hoped  they  might  find  mercy  and  hvn 
with  the  Lord.  For  he  thus  answers  the  oljeedoi 
that  was  made  against  his  own  opinion  aboot  rdiif 
tizadon :  Some  man  will  say,***  What  then  becoDS 
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^  Chrys.  Horn.  11.  in  Epbei.  p.  1107. 

■M  HieroQ.  Com.  in  Rom.  vi.  t  9.  p.  277. 

"I  BuiL  de  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  15.  t.  2.  p.  323. 

>»  Naziaozen.  Orat.  39.  io  S.  Lumma.  1. 1.  p.  634. 

»»  Cyril.  Catech.  3.  n.  7. 

"«  Ambros.  de  Virginib.  lib.  3.  p.  118. 

>^  Ambrot.  de  Obitu  Valentio.  p.  12.  Si  quia  toleoDiter 
Bon  sunt  celebrata  myitena,  hoc  movet :  ergo  nee  mar- 
tyree,  si  catecbumeni  fuerint,  coronantur.  Quod  si  tuo  ab- 
luuntur  sanguine,  et  hunc  sua  pietas  abluit  et  voluntas. 

"*  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  22.  Etiam  atque  etiam  con- 
siderans,  invenio  non  tantum  passionem  pro  nomine  Christi 
id  quod  ex  baptismo  deerat,  posse  supplere,  sed  etiam  fidem 
convenionemque  cordis,  si  forte  ad  celebrandimi  mystenum 
baptismi  in  angustiis  temporum  succurri  non  potest.  Ne- 
que  enim  latro  iUe  pro  nomine  Christi  crucifixus  est,  sed 
pro  meritis  facinorum  suorum ;  nee  quia  eredidit  passus  est, 


sed  dum  patitur  eredidit.  Quantum  igitur  valeat 
▼isibili  Sacramento  baptismi  quod  ait  apoetolna,  oordt  c» 
ditur  ad  justitiam,  ore  autem  confessio  fit  ad  salutem,  ia  A 
latrone  declaratum  est :  sed  tunc  impletur  tnTisibilitef,  em 
ministerium  baptismi  non  contemptus  religionis,  ted  m/^ 
cuius  necessitatis  excludit 

"'  Ambros.  de  Abrah.  Patriarch,  lib.  2.  c.  la  Vvm 
ascendit  in  regnum  calorum,  nisi  per  tacrmmantnm  bs^ 
tismatis. 

>"  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  4.  c.  21. 

*»  Chrys.  de  Saeerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  It.  Horn.  3..  is  Pl» 
lip.  p.  1221  Hom.  3.  in  1  Cor.  p.  347. 

»»  Cyril.  Catech.  3.  n.  7. 

>"  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  206.  Sed  diott  aliqai: 
Quid  ergo  fiet  de  his  qui  in  prseteritum  de  harati  ad  seek- 
siam  venientes,  sine  baptismo  admissi  sunt?  Poteasitf 
DominuB  misericordiA.  sui  indulgentiam.  dara,  tC  aoi  qd  ad 
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of  all  those,  who  in  timefl  past  came  over  from  he- 
resy to  the  church,  and  were  admitted  without  bap- 
tism ?  The  Lord,  says  he,  is  able  of  liis  mercy  to 
grant  them  indulgence,  and  not  exclude  them  from 
the  gifts  of  his  church,  who  are  simply  admitted 
into  the  church,  and  die  in  the  communion  of  it 
Firmilian,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  delivers  himself  much 
after  the  same  manner  in  answer  to  the  same  ob- 
jection :  What  shall  become  of  those*"  who,  return- 
ing from  heretics,  are  admitted  without  the  baptism 
of  the  church  P  If  they  depart  out  of  the  world, 
says  he,  in  that  condition,  we  reckon  them  in  the 
number  of  such  catechumens  among  us  as  die  before 
they  are  baptized.  So  that  in  his  opinion  two  sorts 
of  persons  might  be  saved  without  baptism,  that  is, 
catechumens  in  the  church,  and  such  heretics  as 
returned  to  the  peace  and  imity  of  the  church, 
though,  according  to  his  sentiments,  they  were  not 
baptized.  St.  Austin  often  mentions  and  approves 
this  opinion  of  Cjrprian  ;*"  nay,  and  urges  it  in  fa- 
vour of  the  church  against  the  Donatists :  for  sup- 
posing the  catholics  did  err  in  admitting  heretics 
without  baptism,  yet  they  were  in  the  number  of 
those,  whom  Cyprian  presumed  capable  of  pardon 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  charity,  which  covers  a 
Multitude  of  sins.  St  Basil  also,  as  Vossius  ***  has 
rightly  observed,  seems  to  have  been  of  Cyprian's 
opinion,  that  God  in  his  mercy  was  able  to  save 
such  schismatics  as  returned  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  even  without  baptism.  For  though 
he  thought  their  baptism  null  and  void,  as  Cyprian 
did,  yet  he  advises  men  to  comply  with  the  custom 
of  receiving*"  such  to  communion  in  those  churches 
which  received  their  baptism,  rather  than  break  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  upon  it  Which  ad- 
vice he  would  hardly  have  given,  had  he  not  thought 
such  men  in  such  circumstances  capable  of  salva- 
tion by  God's  mercy  without  baptism. 

I  find  one  case  more  in  which 
TiM  cm  of  per-  somc  of  thc  aucicuts  made  an  allow- 
ktc  with  the  church  aucc  for  the  want  of  baptism;  and 
SSirhr  to^iV  *^'  ^^*  when  the  church,  presum- 
the^  w»nt  or  Up.  ijjg  n  person  to  have  been  truly  bap- 
tized, (he  himself  honajide  presuming 
so  too,)  admitted  him  to  communicate  constantly  at 
the  altar  for  many  years,  though  it  appeared  at 
last  that  either  he  had  not  been  baptized  at  all,  or 
at  least  with  a  very  doubtful  and  suspicious  bap- 


tism ;  yet  in  this  case  constant  communicating  with 
the  church  was  thought  to  supply  this  defect  or 
want  of  baptism.  A  single  act  of  communicating, 
indeed,  in  a  child,  or  a  catechumen,  happening  only 
by  some  surprise  or  mistake,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  baptism ;  for  in  that  case 
the  canons  provided,  that  whenever  any  such  thing 
happened  the  party  should  be  immediately  bap- 
tized. Thus  in  the  canonical  determinations  of 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  question  being 
put,  What  should  be  done  in  case  a  youth  of  seven 
years  old,  or  a  man  that  was  only  a  catechumen, 
being  present  at  the  oblation,  had  communicated 
through  ignorance  or  mistake?  the  answer*"  is, 
Let  him  be  baptized.  And  so  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  brings  in  the  apostles 
making  this  decree,*"  That  if  any  unbaptized  person 
should,  through  ignorance,  partake  of  the  eucharist* 
they  should  immediately  instruct  and  baptize  him, 
that  he  might  not  go  away  a  despiser.  But  in  case 
a  man,  upon  presumption  of  his  being  truly  bap- 
tized, when  he  was  not  so,  had  been  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  church  for  many  years,  his 
communicating  at  the  altar  was  thought  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  baptism,  and  such  a  one  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  church  without  rebap- 
tizing.  There  is  a  famous  instance  in  Eusebius  of 
such  a  case  that  happened  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  which  Eusebius  relates  out  of 
an  epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
where  he  asks  the  bishop  of  Rome's  advice  upon  it 
A  certain  person,  who  for  many  years  had  assem- 
bled and  communicated  *"  with  the  church,  both  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
Heraclas,  happening  to  be  present  at  the  baptism 
of  some  who  were  lately  baptized,  upon  hearing  the 
interrogatories  and  answers  that  are  usually  made 
in  that  solemnity,  came  to  me  weeping  and  lament- 
ing himself,  and  falling  down  at  my  feet,  confessed, 
with  a  most  solemn  protestation,  that  the  baptism 
which  he  had  received  among  heretics,  was  not  like 
this,  nor  had  any  thing  conunon  with  it,  for  it  was 
fiill  of  blasphemy  and  impiety;  and  therefore  he 
said  his  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  and  he  had  not 
confidence  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  God,  being  ini- 
tiated with  such  impious  words  and  ceremonies. 
He  prayed,  therefore,  that  I  would  give  him  our  sin- 
cere baptism,  and  admit  him  to  the  adoption  and 


ecclesiam  simpliciter  admini,  in  ecclesia  dormierunt,  ab 
•ccletiae  siue  muneribui  oon  teparare. 

>*>  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  226.  Quid  ergo,  in- 
quiunt,  fiet  de  his  qui  ab  hiereticis  venientes,  sine  ecclesia 
baptiimo  admitti  sunt  ?  Si  de  sasculo  excesserunt,  in  eorum 
Dumero,  qui  apud  nos  catechizati  quidem,  sed  priusquam 
baptizarentur  obierunt,  habentur. 

^  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c  13.  Cum  arbitraretur  eos  qui 
extra  occlesin  communionem  baptitarentur,  baptismum 
oon  habere,  credidit  eos  tamen  in  ecclesiam  simpliciter  ad- 
mitsot,  propter  ipsiui  unitatii  vinculum  poue  ad  veniam 


pervenire.  It  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Bene  quidem  praesumpsit,  quod 
charitas  unitatis  possit  cooperire  multitudinem  peccato- 
rum. — Nos  autem  si  ad  ecclesiam  sine  baptismo  admittimus, 
in  eo  numero  sumus  quibus  Cyprianus  propter  imitatis  cus- 
todiam  ignosci  posse  prsesumpsit  It.  lib.  5.  c.28.  It 
cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  33  et  35. 

^  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disput.  11.  p.  156. 

»  Basil.  Can.  EpUt.  c.  1. 

**'Timoth.  Respons.  Canon,  qu.  1.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pan* 
dect  t  2.  *"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

I*  Dionys.  Epist.  ad  Xystum,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9. 
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grace  of  the  church.  Which  thing  I  durst  not  do, 
but  told  him,  his  communicating  for  so  long  time 
at  the  altar  was  sufficient  to  this  purpose.  For  I 
durst  not  rebaptize  one  who  had  so  often  heard  the 
solemn  thanksgiving,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in 
saying  Amen  to  it ;  who  had  stood  at  the  Lord's 
table,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
holy  food ;  who  had  taken  it  and  been  so  long  used 
to  participate  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  But 
I  bid  him  be  of  good  courage,  and  with  a  firm  behef, 
and  a  good  conscience,  continue  to  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries.  This  was  a  nice  resolution  of  a 
rare  and  singular  case,  and  we  scarce  meet  with 
such  another  instance  in  ancient  history;  but  I 
have  mentioned  this  and  all  the  preceding  cases, 
to  show,  that  the  ancients  had  not  generally  that 
rigid  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism 
(barring  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  sacred  in- 
stitution) which  some  would  father  upon  them ; 
since  they  thought  the  bare  want  of  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  supplied  so  many  several  ways ; 
either,  1.  By  martyrdom;  or,  2.  By  faith  and  true 
conversion ;  or,  3.  By  an  inmiense  charity,  and  love 
of  unity  and  peace ;  or,  4.  By  a  constant  partaking 
of  the  eucharist  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

g^  ^  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 

ikf!ta*d^  ^hi^  allowances  were  chiefly  made  to  adult 
inL^^kSl^-  persons,  who  could  exhibit  faith  and 
""**^  **•  repentance,  the  essential  parts  of  re- 

ligion, to  make  some  compensation  for  the  want 
of  the  external  ceremony  of  baptism ;  but  as  to  in- 
fants, the  case  was  thought  more  difficult,  because 
there  was  no  personal  faith  or  repentance  could  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf,  so  that  they  were  destitute 
both  of  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace,  of  baptism.  Upon  this  account, 
they  who  spoke  the  most  favourably  of  them,  would 
only  venture  to  assign  them  a  middle  state,  neither 
in  heaven  nor  hell.  As  Gregory  Nazianzen,**  who 
Bays,  That  such  children  as  die  unbaptized  with- 
out their  own  fault,  shall  neither  be  glorified  nor 
punished  by  the  righteous  Judge,  as  having  done 
no  wickedness,  though  they  die  unbaptized,  and  as 
rather  suffering  loss  than  being  the  authors  of  it 
Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  follows  Nazianzen  in 
this  opinion ;  for,  first,  he  says,""  That  if  children 
die  imbaptized,  without  partaking  of  the  laver  of 


regeneration,  they  are  certainly  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  then  he  adds,  that  forts- 
much  as  they  have  conmiitted  no  sin,  they  shall  not 
undergo  any  punishment  or  torment,  bat  be  con- 
signed to  a  sort  of  middle  state,  which  he  describes 
as  a  state  betwixt  the  glory  of  the  saints  and  tbe 
punishment  of  the  damned.  But  this  opinion  of  i 
middle  state  never  found  any  acceptance  among  die 
Latins.  For  they  make  but  two  places  to  receiTc 
men  after  the  day  of  judgment,  heaven  and  hell; 
and  concluded,  that  since  children,  for  want  of 
washing  away  original  sin,  could  not  be  admitted 
into  heaven,  they  must  of  necessity  be  in  hell,  there 
being  no  third  place  between  them.  St  Austin  fi^ 
quently  insists  upon  this  against  the  Pelagians,  who 
distinguish  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eter 
nal  life,  asserting,  that  children  dying  unbaptized 
might  be  admitted  to  eternal  life  and  salvadoo, 
though  not  to  the  kingdom  of  God :  whom  he  op- 
poses after  this  manner  in  his  books  about  the  M^ 
rits  and  Remission  of  Sin :  Though,  he  Eayn,  the 
condemnation"'  of  those  shall  be  greater,  who  to 
original  sin  add  actual  sins  of  their  own ;  and  every 
man's  condemnation  so  much  the  greater,  by  how 
much  greater  sin  he  conmiits ;  yet  original  sin  alone 
does  not  only  separate  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
whither  children,  dying  without  the  grace  of  Christ, 
cannot  enter,  as  the  Pelagians  themselves  confess; 
but  also  it  excludes  them  from  eternal  life  and  sal- 
vation, which  can  be  no  other  than  the  kingdom  of 
God,  into  which  our  communion  with  Christ  alone 
can  introduce  us.  A  httle  after  "*  he  says  plainly, 
that  children  dying  without  baptism  are  under  con- 
demnation, though  theirs  be  the  mildest  of  any 
other.  But  he  is  very  much  deceived,  and  deceives 
others,  who  teaches  that  they  are  in  no  condemna- 
tion at  all,  whilst  the  apostle  declares,  that  "judg- 
ment was  by  one  offence  to  condemnation.**  And 
again,  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  He  tells  us,"* 
upon  this  account  the  Punic  Christians  were  used 
to  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  salvation,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ,  life.  And 
therefore,  since  no  one  could  hope  for  salvation  and 
eternal  life  without  baptism  and  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord,  it  was  in  vain  to  promise  children  sal* 
vation  without  them.    In  the  same  book^  he  de- 


w  Nat.  Orat  40.  t  i.  p.  653. . 

^  Sever.  Catena  in  Job.  iii.  p.  83. 

"*  Aug.  de  Peccat  Mentis,  lib.  I.  c.  12.  Quamvis  con- 
demnatio  gravior  sit  eorum,  qui  originali  delicto  etiam  pro* 
pria  cotgunxeniDt,  et  tanto  singulis  gravior,  quanto  gravius 
^uisque  peccavit :  iamen  etiam  illud  solum  quod  originaliter 
tractum  est,  noo  tantum  a  regno  Dei  separat,  quo  parvulos 
sine  accepta  gratia  Cbristi  intrare  oon  posse,  ipsi  etiam  con- 
fitentur;  verum  et  a  salute  ac  vita  ssterna  fkcit  alienos, 
%vm  nulla  alia  esse  potest  prsster  regnum  Dei,  quo  sola 
Cbristi  societas  introducit. 

**  Ibid.  c.  16.    Potest  proinde  rectc  dici,  porvuks  sine 


baptismo  de  corpore  exeuntes  in  damnatione  omnium  mitis- 
sima  futuros.  Multum  autem  et  fallit'et  fallitur,  qui  eos  in 
damnatione  priedicat  non  futuros,  dicente  apottolo.  Judicium 
ex  uno  delicto  in  condemnationem.  Et  paulo  post>  Per  unius 
delictum  in  omnes  homines  ad  condemnationem. 

*s*  Ibid.  c.  24.  Optime  Punici  Cbristiani  baptismuss 
ipsum  nihil  aliud  quam  salutem,  et  sacramentum  corporis 
Cbristi,  nihil  aliud  quam  vitam  vocant<-oSi  ergo  sac  m1ii% 
nee  vita  atema  sine  baptismo,  et  corpore  et  sanguine  Do- 
mini ouiquam  speranda  est,  frustra  sine  bii  pmmiltitttr 
parvulis. 

^  Ibid.  c.  28.    Nee  e«t  uUus  olli  modius  loca%  at  possit 
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clares  peremptorily  against  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state  for  infants  or  any  other.  There  is  no  middle 
{dace  for  any,  says  he ;  he  must  be  with  the  devil, 
who  is  not  ¥dth  Christ.  For  our  Lord  himself,  in- 
tending to  take  away  this  opinion  of  a  middle  state, 
which  somf  erroneously  endeavour  to  assign  to  chiU 
dren  dying  unbaptized,  as  if  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
nocence they  might  be  in  eternal  life,  though  not 
with  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  so  long  as  they  wanted 
baptism,  pronounced  this  definitive  sentence  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  these  men,  saying,  "  He  that  is  not 
with  me,  is  against  me."  He  argues  against  this 
middle  state  in  many  other  places  "*  against  the  Pe- 
lagians, and  urges  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  take 
away  original  sin  in  children,  and  bring  them  by 
regeneration  to  eternal  life :  Therefore,  he  says,  men 
ran  with  their  children  to  be  baptized,  because  they 
▼erily  believed  they  could  not  otherwise  be  made 
alive  in  Christ.  Fulgentius"*  is  rather  more  pe- 
remptory and  severe  than  St  Austin :  he  says.  It  is 
to  be  believed,  without  all  doubt,  that  not  only  men, 
who  are  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  but  infants, 
whether  they  die  in  their  mother's  womb,  or  after 
they  are  bom,  without  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  punished  with 
everlasting  punishment  in  eternal  fire,  because 
though  they  have  no  actual  sin  of  their  own,  yet 
they  carry  along  with  them  the  condemnation  of 
original  sin  from  their  first  conception  and  birth. 
The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin  Martyr,"" 
ako  speaking  of  infants,  says.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  those  that  die  baptized,  and  those 
that  die  unbaptized,  that  the  one  obtain  the  benefits 
that  come  by  baptism,  which  the  other  do  not  obtain. 
And  the  author  of  the  Hypognostics,'"  under  the 
name  of  St  Austin,  who  is  supposed  by  learned 
men  to  be  either  Marius  Mercator,  or  Sixtus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  disputing  against  the  Pelagians,  treads  ex- 
actly in  the  steps  of  St  Austin ;  for  he  says.  There 
is  no  middle  state  between  heaven  and  hell ;  a  third 
place  for  unbaptized  infants  is  no  where  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  This  was  only  an  invention  forged  in 
the  shop  of  the  Pelagians,  to  find  out  a  place  where 


infants  might  have  rest  and  glory  without  the  grace 
of  Christ  These  are  pretty  severe  expressions, 
and  yet,  considering  the  state  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  catholics  and  Pelagians,  there  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  good  reason  for  them.  For  Pela^ 
gius  said.  There  was  no  original  sin,  nor  any  need 
of  baptism  to  wash  away  the  guilt  of  it,  but  chil* 
dren  might  obtain  salvation  and  eternal  life,  dis- 
tinct from  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  it  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  catholics  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  baptism  for  infants,  as  well  as  adult  per- 
sons, to  purge  away  original  sin,  and  procure  eternal 
life  for  them.  But  they  have  not  so  plainly  told  us, 
whether  there  be  any  excepted  eases  as  to  what 
concerns  infants,  as  they  have  concerning  adult  per- 
sons ;  whether  a  bare  want  of  baptism  in  the  child, 
when  there  was  no  contempt  or  neglect  of  baptism 
in  the  parent,  but  an  unavoidable  necessity  and 
sudden  death  intervening,  debars  the  child  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Among  all  the  ancients,  only 
Fulgentius  has  declared  absolutely  against  the  sal- 
vation of  infants  dying  before  the  birth  in  the 
mother's  womb.  But  others  seem  to  speak  more 
favourably,  except  where  the  parents  were  guilty  of 
a  contempt  or  neglect  of  baptism,  in  not  bringing 
their  children  to  be  baptized  when  they  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  do  it,  in  which  case  the  child 
might  fail  of  salvation  for  the  parents'  fault,  and 
there  be  no  impeachment  of  God's  justice  or  mercy 
in  the  punishment.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  that  excellent  author,  who  wrote  the 
book  De  Yocatione  Gentium,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Prosper  or  St  Ambrose.  For  he  gives  this 
reason,  why  this  doctrine  about  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  salvation  of  infants  was  so  earnestly 
pressed  upon  men.  That  parents  might  not  be  re- 
miss or  negligent  in  bringing  their  children  to 
baptism;  which  they  certainly  would  be,  if  they 
were  once  possessed  with  an  opinion  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.  We  ought 
not  to  believe,  says  he,"*  in  general  terms,  that  they 
who  obtain  not  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  can 
appertain  to  the  society  of  the  blessed.    For  every 


ttte,  nisi  cum  diabolo,  qui  noa  ett  cum  Chriito.  Hioc  et  ipse 
Domiaus  voleos  auferre  de  cordibui  male  credentium  ittam 
nescio  quam  medietatem,  quam  cooantur  quidam  parvulis 
non  baptizatis  tribuere,  ut  quasi  merito  ianocentis  siot  in  vi- 
ta flBteroa,  sed  quia  non  sunt  baptizati,  non  sint  cum  Christo 
in  regno  ejus,  definitivam  protulit  ad  hiec  ora  obstnienda 
tententiam,  ubi  ait.  Qui  mecum  non  est,  adversum  me  est. 

»•  Aug.  de  Anima,  Ub.  1.  c.  9.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  lib.  3.  c.  13. 
It.  Epist.  28.  ad  Hieron. 

^  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  27.  Ftrmissime  tene 
et  nuUatenus  dubites,  non  solum  homines  jam  ratione  uten- 
tes,  yeium  etiam  parvulos,  qui  siye  in  uteris  matrum  vivere 
incipiunt  et  ibi  moriuntur,  sive  cum  de  matribus  nati,  sint 
Sacramento  lancti  baptismatis,  quod  datur  in  nomine  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  de  hoc  sssculo  transeunt,  ignis 
«temi  sempiterno  supplicio  puniendos :  quia  etsi  propria 
actionis  peccatum  nullum  habuerunt,  originalis  tamen  pec- 


cati  damnationem  carnali  conceptione  et  nativitate  traze* 
runt    Vid.  Fulgent  de  Baptismo  iBthiopis,  c.  8. 

^  Justin.  Qusest  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  56. 

^  Aug.  Hypognostic.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  Primum  locum  fides 
catholicorum  divina  authoritate  regnum  credidit  esse  ccelo- 
rum,  unde,  ut  dixi,  non  baptizatus  excipitur;  secundum,  Ge- 
hennam,  ubi  omnis  apostata,  vel  a  Christi  fide  alienus,  sterna 
supplicia  experietur.  Tertium  penitus  ignoramus,  imo  neo 
esse  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  invenimus.  Finge,  Pelagiane,  lo- 
cum ex  officina  perversi  dogmatis  tui,  ubi  alieni  a  Christi 
gratia  vitam  requiei  et  gloria  possidere  parvuli  possint. 

**  Prosper,  de  Vocat.  Gentium,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Neque  credi 
fas  est,  eos  qui  regenerationis  non  adepti  sunt  sacramentum, 
ad  ullnm  beatorum  pertinere  consortium.— ^N  on  latet  quan* 
turn  eordibus  fidelium  dasidia  gigneretur,  si  in  baptiiandis 
panrulis  nihil  de  cujusquam  nagligentia,  nihil  de  ipsonua 
asset  mprta)itati  matuendum. 
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one  must  be  sensible,  how  easily  sloth  and  negli- 
gence would  creep  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  if 
in  the  business  of  baptizing  infants  nothing  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  parents'  carelessness,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  their  children.  This  author  presses  the 
necessity  of  baptizing  infants,  as  all  good  Christians 
do,  upon  supposition  of  some  benefit  which  the  pa- 
rents' care  may  bring  to  the  child ;  and  contrariwise, 
an  irreparable  damage  and  loss  which  the  child  may 
sustain  by  the  parents'  default  and  negligence.  And 
this  is  sufficient  to  quicken  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness of  parents,  though  it  be  allowed,  that  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity  children  may  be  saved  without 
baptism.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  ancients 
intended  no  more,  though  their  expressions  run  in 
seyere  and  general  terms,  without  standing  precisely 
to  make  exceptions.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  infants  may  be  mart3rrs  as  well  as  adult  per- 
sons ;  such  were  the  children  which  Herod  slew  at 
Bethlehem:  parents  may  likewise  desire  baptism 
for  their  children,  Yowing  faith  and  repentance  in 
their  name,  when  some  extreme  necessity  only,  and 
not  any  culpable  neglect,  hinders  the  obtaining  of 
it  And  in  such  cases,  if  adult  persons  may  be  saved 
without  baptism,  [as  all  the  ancients  agree,]  there 
seems  to  be  a  parity  of  reason  to  extend  the  same 
charity  and  indulgence  to  little  children.  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  great  reputation 
and  learning  in  his  time,  and  one  well  versed  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  gives  this  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  upon  a  remarkable  case  that  happened 
in  his  time.  A  certain  bishop  of  the  same  country, 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  had  for  some  unjust  cause 
hindered  the  baptism  of  infants  in  his  diocese,  when 
their  parents  or  godfathers  desired  they  might  be 
baptized ;  by  which  means  many  children  died  with- 
out baptism.  N  ow,  the  question  was  concerning  the 
future  state  of  these  infants,  whether  the  parents' 
desire  and  presenting  them  to  baptism  was  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  their  children  P  This,  without 
any  scruple,  Hincmar*^  resolves  in  the  affirmative. 
That  as  children,  who  are  subject  to  original  sin, 
which  is  the  sin  of  other  men,  are  saved  by  the  faith 
of  others,  that  is,  their  godfathers,  answering  for 
them  in  baptism;  so  those  infants,  who,  by  the 
command  of  that  perverse  bishop,  were  denied  bap- 
tism, might  be  saved  by  the  faith  and  faithful  desire 
of  their  parents  or  godfathers,  who  had  required 
both  in  heart  and  words  that  their  children  might 
be  baptized ;  and  this  by  the  gift  of  him,  whose  Spi- 
rit, that  is  the  author  of  regeneration,  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  If  we  thus  interpret  the  sense  of  the 
ancients  with  Hincmar,  then  all  those  passages 


which  condemn  infants  dying  without  baptism, 
must  be  understood  not  of  the  bare  want  of  bapdon, 
when  it  could  not  be  had,  but  of  the  parents'  coo- 
tempt  or  neglect  in  not  desiring  or  procuring  bap- 
tism for  their  children,  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do  it  I  have  been  the  longer  in  explaining  and 
confirming  the  truth  of  these  points  concerning  the 
necessity  of  baptism  both  for  infants  and  adult  per- 
sons, because  the  ancients  are  mistaken  by  some, 
and  accused  by  others,  as  too  severe  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  baptism;  when  yet  it  appears  their 
sentiments  about  it  were  exact  enough  as  to  what 
concerned  the  case  of  catechumens,  and  also  capa- 
ble of  a  favourable  interpretation  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants, if  we  do  not  over-rigidly  force  their  genenl 
expressions  beyond  the  true  design  and  intentiooi 
of  the  authors. 

I  should  here  have  put  an  end  to  this  discoone 
concerning  the  institution  and  discipline  of  the  cate- 
chumens, but  only  that  there  are  two  things  that 
may  seem  to  require  a  little  more  distinct  handlia; 
than  has  been  allowed  them  above :  1.  ConceniiB| 
the  original,  nature,  and  use  of  the  ancient  cntk 
of  the  church,  which  were  chiefly  drawn  up  for  the 
institution  and  service  of  the  catechumens,  wd 
therefore  are  most  proper  to  be  considered  in  da 
place.  2.  Concerning  that  part  of  their  disopte 
which  consisted  in  conceahng  from  them  fm  tarn 
time  the  distinct  and  full  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
higher  doctrines  and  mysterious  rites  of  the  chmd 
The  consideration  of  which  things  shall  be  the  sah- 
ject  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THB  ORIGINAL,  NATURE,  AND   NAMES  OF  TR 

ANCIENT  CREEDS   OF  THE  CBUBCH 

In  speaking  of  the  creed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  say  something,  in  the  first  _wbytteey<> 
place,  of  its  several  ancient  names, 
and  the  reasons  of  them,  because  some  of  them  at 
a  little  obscure,  and  liable  to  be  miataken.  T^ 
most  usual  name  of  the  creed  was  tymboham ;  bi 
why  it  was  called  so,  is  not  agreed  among  kanrf 
men.  Baronius  *  assigns  three  reasons  of  the  naas 
1.  He  supposes  every  apostle  cast  in  his  lyaM 
his  article  or  part,  to  the  composition  of  it;  tfl 
therefore  it  might  be  called  their  symbol  or  cafr 
tion.    But  if  the  foundation  of  this  suppoiitkitlK 


1*  Hincmar.  Oputc.  *A.  Capit  c.  48.  Sicut  paryulis  na- 
turali,  id  est,  alieno  peccato,  obnoxiit,  aliorum,  id  est,  patro- 
nonim  fides  pro  eis  respondentium  in  baptismate  sit  ad 
aalutem :  ita  panrulis,  quibus  baptismum  denegari  jussisti, 
parentum  vel  pAtronorum  corde  credentium,  et  pro  parvulis 


suis  fideli  verbo  baptisma  expetentium,  aed  non  i 
tium,  fides  et  fidelis  postulatio  prodetae  potuenmt,  doisfi* 
cigus  Spiritus,  quo  regeneratio  fit,  ubi  vuk  apixiL 
*  Baron,  an.  44.  n.  15. 
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uncertain,  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  is,)  this 
could  not  be  the  reason  of  the  name.  2.  He  thinks 
it  might  be  so  called,  because  it  was  like  the  tessera 
militaris  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  a  sort  of  mark 
or  badge,  by  which  true  Christians  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  infidels,  or  heretics.  3.  Because  it 
was  a  collation  or  epitome  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Suicerus'  adds  to  these  a  fourth  reason  of  the  name. 
It  might  be  so  called,  he  thinks,  not  from  the 
military  badge,  but  the  military  oath  or  contract, 
which  soldiers  made  with  the  emperor,  when  they 
entered  into  his  service.  For  the  creed  is  a  token 
of  the  contract  which  we  make  ¥dth  God  at  our 
baptism.  For  this  he  alleges  the  testimony  of  St 
Ambrose,*  who  calls  the  creed,  the  oath  or  bond  of 
our  warfare ;  and  Petrus  Chrysologus,*  who  says, 
an  agreement  or  covenant  is  called  symholum  both 
in  human  and  Divine  contracts.  This  last  signifi- 
cation is  not  improbable ;  but  the  second  is  more 
generally  received  and  approved  by  modem*  au- 
thors, and  has  also  the  countenance  of  some  ancient 
writers.  For  Maximus  Taurinensis'  supposes  it 
to  be  called  the  symbol,  because  it  is  a  sign  or 
mark  by  which  believers  are  distinguished  from 
unbelievers  and  renegadoes.  And  Ruffinus '  allows 
this  signification,  when  he  says.  It  was  therefore 
called  the  sign  or  mark,  because  at  that  time  (when, 
according  to  his  opinion,  it  was  made  by  the  apos- 
tles) many  of  the  circumcised  Jews,  as  is  related 
both  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, did  feign  themselves  to  be  the  apostles  of 
Christ ;  and  to  serve  their  own  lucre  or  their  belly, 
went  forth  to  preach ;  naming  indeed  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  not  preaching  him  according  to  the  true 
lines  of  tradition.  Therefore  the  apostles  laid  down 
this  mark  or  test,  whereby  to  discern  him  who 
preached  Christ  truly,  according  to  the  apostolical 
rules.  It  is  further  reported  to  be  a  customary  thing 
in  civil  wars,  that  because  their  arms,  language,  me- 
thods, and  manner  of  fighting  are  the  same,  there- 
fore every  general,  to  prevent  fraud,  should  give  his 
soldiers  a  distinct  symbol,  which  in  Latin  is  called  a 
sign  or  token ;  that  if  one  met  another,  of  whom  he 
had  reason  to  doubt,  by  asking  him  the  symbol,  he 


might  discover  whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  a  late  learned  writer,*  who 
thinks,  "  That  this  name  was  not  derived  from  any 
military  custom,  but  rather  to  be  fetched  from  the 
sacray  or  religious  services  of  the  heathens,  where 
those  who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  and 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  pecuhar  services, 
which  were  hidden  and  concealed  from  the  greatest 
part  of  the  idolatrous  multitude,  had  certain  signs 
or  marks,  called  symbohf  deUvered  unto  them,  by 
which  they  mutually  knew  each  other,  and  upon 
the  declaring  of  them,  were  without  scniple  ad- 
mitted in  any  temple  to  the  secret  worship  and  rites 
of  that  god  whose  symbols  they  had  received." 
The  use  of  these  symbols  among  the  heathens  is 
abundantly  proved  by  that  learned  author,  both 
from  heathen  and  Christian  writers ;  but  then  he 
alleges  no  authority  to  prove  that  the  Christians 
called  their  creed  by  the  name  of  symbol,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  heathen  practice :  and  it  is  some  preju- 
dice against  it,  that  no  such  thing  is  said  or  hinted 
by  any  ancient  writer.  Neither  is  it  very  likely  that 
the  Christians  would  have  so  nice  a  regard  to  the 
abominable  and  filthy  mysteries  of  the  heathen,  as 
to  choose  that  signification  of  the  name  symbol  for 
their  creed,  when  with  much  more  decency  it  might 
be  fetched  from  the  innocent  and  ordinary  customs 
used  in  military  affidrs  or  civil  contracts,  from  which 
it  is  with  greater  probabihty  derived,  both  by  an- 
cient and  modem  writers. 

Another  usual  name  of  the  creed 
was  Kav^Vf  the  rule,  so  called  because     why«»u«d«wi«H 

and  rtftUmJkUi. 

it  was  the  known  standard  or  rule  of 
faith,  by  which  orthodoxy  and  heresy  were  ex- 
amined and  judged.  As  when  the  council  of  An- 
tioch*  says  of  Paulus  Samosatensis,  that  he  was  an 
apostate  from  the  rule,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  is, 
he  had  deviated  in  his  doctrine  from  the  creed,  the 
rule  of  faith.  Agreeably  to  this,  it  is  commonly 
styled  among  the  Greeks,**  Spec  and  MomQ  nifrrtvc, 
the  determination  or  exposition  of  the  faith ;  and 
sometimes  simply  irumc,  the  faith;"  which  answers 
to  the  Latin  name,  regulafdei,  the  mle  of  faith,  the 
common  appellation  of  it  in   Iren«us,'*   Tertul- 


«  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclet.  voce  2v/utoXov. 

*  Ambros.  de  Veland.  Virgin,  lib.  3.  Symbolum  cordis 
•ignaculum,  et  nostrae  militis  sacramentum. 

*  Cbrysolog.  Horn.  62.  Placitum  vel  pactum,  quod  lucri 
spes  venieotis  cootinet,  vel  fiituri,  symbolum  nuncupari, 
contractu  etiam  docemur  humano,  &c. 

»  Forbes,  Instruct.  Histor.  Theolog.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  n.  2. 

*  Maxim.  Taurin.  Homil.  in  Symbol,  p.  239.  Signacu- 
lujn  symbol!  inter  fideles  pertidosque  discemit. 

'  Ruffin.  Expos.  Symboli  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  17.  In- 
dicium autem  vel  signum  idcirco  dicitur,  quia  illo  tempore, 
sicut  et  Paulus  apostolus  dicit,  et  in  Actis  Apostolorum  re- 
fertur,  multi  ex  circumcisis  Judatis  simulabant  se  esse  apos- 
tolos  Christi,  et  lucri  alicujus  vel  ventris  gratia  ad  pnedi- 
candum  proficiscebantur ;  nominantes  quidem  Christum,  ted 
2  o 


Qon  integris  traditionum  lineis  nunciantes.  Idcirco  ergo 
istud  indicium  posuere,  per  quod  agnosceretur  is,  qui  Chris- 
tum vere  secundum  apostolicas  regulas  praedicaret.  De- 
nique  et  in  bellis  civilibus  hoc  observari  ferunt :  quoniam 
et  armorum  habitus  par,  et  sonus  vocis  idem,  et  mos  unus 
est,  atque  eadem  instituta  bellandi,  ne  qua  doli  subreptio 
fiat,  symbola  discreta  unusquisque  dux  suis  militibus  tradit; 
quae  latine  vel  signa  vel  indicia  nominantur:  ut  si  forte 
occurrerit  quis  de  quo  dubitetur,  interrogatus  symbolum, 
prodat  si  sit  hostis,  an  socius. 

*  Critical  History  of  the  Creed,  p.  11. 

*  Epist.  Cone.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.     *Airo- 
ffxAc  TOW  Kavotmv. 

»•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  39  et  40.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

»  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  7.         »  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 
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lian,**  Novatian,"  and  St  Jerom,"  where  they  speak 
of  heretics,  and  their  deviations  from  the  common 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  contained  in  the 
creeds  of  the  church. 

Another  ordinary  appellation    of 
why^edicd      the  crced  in  the  ancient  Greek  writers 


is  fkAQniMf  the  lesson,  so  called  from 
the  obligation  the  catechumens  were  under  to  learn 
it  This  may  easily  be  mistaken  by  an  unwary 
reader  for  a  lesson  in  the  Bible,  unless  where  some 
note  of  distinction  is  added  to  it  Therefore  when 
we  read  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  under 
Mennas,  that  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  in 
time  of  the  communion  service,  the  holy  lesson*' 
was  read  according  to  custom,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  of  any  other  lesson  out  of  the  Bible,  but  of 
the  creed,  which  ¥ras  then  made  part  of  the  com- 
munion service.  And  so  Socrates  ^  sometimes  uses 
the  word :  and  Valesius**  has  observed,  that  in  two 
manuscripts  of  that  author,  where  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  recited,  the  title  of  mathema  is  set  before 
it  But  Leontius  Byzantinus"  speaks  more  ex- 
plicitly, and  calls  it  by  way  of  distinction,  the  de- 
cree or  lesson  of  faith,  speaking  of  the  creed  which 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  were  about 
to  make. 

Yalesius*"  has  also  observed  out  of 

Sect.  4> 

whyeaiM'yiNffi.  Socratcs,  that  it  is  sometimes  styled 
Ma  ypai^n-  gjjj^pjy  |^^  absolutcly  rfM^i)  and  ypdfA- 
fia'  which  words,  though  they  are  usually  taken  to 
signify  the  Holy  Scripture,  yet  here  they  must 
have  another  meaning ;  for  the  creed,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  an  inspired  writing,  unless  in  that 
sense  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  collected  out  of  the 
inspired  writings:  but  here  those  words  signify 
only,  in  a  common  sense,  letters  or  learning,  and  so 
are  used,  as  the  foregoing  word,  mathema,  with  a 
peculiar  reference  to  the  learning  of  the  catechu- 
mens. Some  also  allege  Cyprian  for  another  name, 
as  if  he  called  the  creed  peculiarly  the  sacrament 
of  frdth.**  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  Cyprian's 
meaning  is  so  to  be  restrained.  For  he  is  rather 
speaking  in  general  against  profaning  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  which  include  the  sacraments,  or  any 


other  religious  rites,  as  well  as  the  creed ;  applying 
that  text  of  Scripture  to  his  purpose,  **  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  imto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  svnne,  lest  they  tread  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  Or  if  it 
be  limited  to  any  particular  mystery,  it  should 
rather  signify  baptism  than  the  creed :  for  baptism 
is  sometimes  called  the  sacrament  of  faith  by  St 
Austin,**  and  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  repentance, 
by  Fulgentius"  and  others,  as  I  shall  more  particu- 
larly show,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  baptism.  For 
which  reason,  I  do  not  take  this  to  be  any  particu- 
lar name  given  to  the  creed  by  any  ancient  writer; 
but  the  creed  is  the  faith  itself,  (the  erethMoM,  u 
some  middle-age  writers'*  call  it,)  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  faith  is  baptism.  • 

The  next  inquiry  is  into  the  original 
and  nature  of  the  ancient  creeds ;  ww^J^S^iJJ^ 
which  will  admit  of  three  questions :  SSS.'SL^SS^ 
1.  Whether  that  which  is  conunonly  87^1^^!^^ 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  was  com- 
posed by  the  apostles  in  the  same  form  of  words 
as  now  it  is  used  in  the  church  ?  2.  Whether  the 
apostles  made  or  used  any  creeds  at  all  for  the  in- 
stitution of  catechumens,  or  the  administration  of 
baptism  P  3.  If  they  did,  what  articles  were  con- 
tained in  them  P  The  first  question  is  now  generally 
resolved  in  the  negative  by  learned  men,  though 
many  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
twelve  apostles  in  a  full  meeting  composed  the 
creed  in  the  very  same  form  of  words  as  now  it  is 
used  in  the  church ;  and  others  have  gone  so  frur  as 
to  pretend  to  tell  what  article  was  composed  by 
every  particular  apostle.  Dr.  Comber  is  so  positive 
in  the  matter,  as  to  say,  **  We  have  no  better  medium 
to  prove  the  books"  were  written  by  those  authors 
whose  names  they  bear,  than  the  unanimoiy  testi- 
mony of  antiquity ;  and  by  that  we  can  abundantly 
prove  the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  this  creed." 
For  this  he  cites  Clemens  Romanus,  Ireneus,  Oii- 
gen,  Tertullian,  Ruffinus,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Jerom, 
Pope  Leo,  Maximus  Taurinensis,  Cassian,  and  Isi- 
dore.   But  none  of  these  writers,  excqpt  Ruffinos, 


"  Tertul.  de  Pneicript  c.  13.  Regtila  est  autem  fidei,  qua 
creditur  unum  omniDO  Deom  esse,  &c.  It.  de  Veland. 
Yifgin.  c.  1.  Regula  autem  fidei  una  omnmo  est,  tola  im- 
mobilis  et  irreformabilis,  credendi  scilicet  in  unicum  Deum 
omnipotentem,  &c. 

*^  Novatiao.  de  Trinit  c.  1  et  9.    Regula  veritatis. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  54.  ad  MarceUam,  cent.  Errores  Montani. 
Primum  in  fidei  regula  discrepamui,  &c. 

*'  Cone.  C.  P.  sub  Menna,  Act.  5.  t  5.  p.  181.  Tou  dyUw 

"  Socrat.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  T/k  \otird,  tou  fia^^fiaTov. 
Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  20,  shows  the  same  out  of  Justinian, 
Maxentius,  and  Photitis. 

>•  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  a 

>*  Leont  de  Sectis.  Act.  6.  p.  515.  "Edo^fv  airroU  &<rrt 
Spov  TicrrccM  icoi  fiaBti/na  iroiiivai. 


»  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

"  Cypr.  Testim.  ad  Quirin.  lib.  3.  c.  50.    Sacramemum 

fidei  non  esse  prophanandum. Ne  dederitis  sanctum  oa- 

nibus,  &c. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac  Sicut  secundum  quendam 
modum  sacramentum  corporis  Christi  corpus  Christi  est, 
sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Christi  est,  ita  sa- 
cramentum fidei  fides  est. 

*  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  30.  Per  sacramentUB 
fidei  et  poenitentis,  id  est,  per  baptismum  liberatua. 

^  Vid.  Herardi  Turonensis  Capitul.  14a  ap.  Wharton. 
Auctarium  Historiae  Dogmatics  Usserii,  p.  368.  Gloria 
Patri,  ac  sanctus,  atque  credulitas.  et  Kyrie  Eleison  a  cune- 
tis  reverenter  canatur.  It.  Edictum  Reccaredi  Regis  ad  caL 
cem  Concilii  Tnletani  tertii. 

"  Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple,  p.  132. 
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ne  to  his  purpose ;  but  only  say,  the  creeds 
I  are  of  apostolical  institation :  which,  for 
ance,  no  one  denies;  for  they  speak  of 
rms,  and  yet  ascribe  them  all  to  the  apos- 
:h  is  an  argnment  they  did  not  mean  this 

form  any  more  than  others.  For  the 
reed  is  often  called  the  Apostles'  Creed ; 
10  one  believes  that  that  Creed  was  com- 
dem  verbis  by  the  apostles.  Roffinus  in- 
18  to  say,  there  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
postles,  being  about  to  depart  from  Jeru- 
rst  settled  a  rule  for  their  future  preach- 
after  they  were  separated  from  one  an- 
y  should  expound  different  doctrines  to 
jm  they  invited  to  th^  Christian  faith. 
i  being  all  assembled  together,  and  filled 
rioly  Ghost,  they  composed  this  short  rule 
)reaching,  each  one  contributing  his  sen- 
l  left  it  as  a  rule  to  be  given  to  all  believ- 
[  for  this  reason,  he  thinks,  it  might  be 

symbol,  because  that  word  in  Greek  sig- 
1  a  test  and  a  collation  of  opinions  toge- 
e  author''  under  the  name  of  St  Austin 
more  particular  in  the  story ;  for  he  pre- 
iU.  us  what  article  was  put  in  by  each  par- 
ostle :  Peter  said,  "  I  believe  in  God,  the 
mighty."  John,  '*  Maker  of  heaven  and 
ames,  **  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
^  Andrew  added,  "who  was  conceived 
[oly  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
id,  **  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  mas 
dead,  and  buried."  Thomas,  **  He  de- 
ito  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
'  Bartholomew,  **  He  ascended  into  hear 
itteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
."  Matthew,  "  From  thence  he  shall  come 
he  quick  and  the  dead.^  James,  the  son 
us,  added,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
catholic  church."  Simon  Zelotes,  "  the 
)n  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Jude, 
er  of  James,  **  the  resurrection  of  the 
latthias,  "  life  everlasting." 
w  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  lies 
ds  tradition,  which  is  this,  that  there  are 
iree  articles  here  mentioned,  which  are 


known  not  to  have  been  in  this  Creed  for  three  or 
four  ages  at  least  For  Ruffinus  himself  tells  us. 
The  descent  into  hell  was  neidier  in  the  Roman" 
Creed,  which  is  that  we  call  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
nor  yet  in  any  creed  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  only 
the  sense  of  it  might  be  said  to  be  couched  in  that 
other  expression,  he  was  buried.  Bishop  Usher  and 
Bishop  Pearson  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
observation  by  a  particular  induction  from  all  the 
ancient  creeds,  and  showed  this  article  to  be  want- 
ing in  them  all  for  four  hundred  years,  except  the 
Creed  of  Aquileia,  which  Ruffinus  expounds,  and 
the  Creed  of  the  council  of  Ariminum,  mentioned 
in  Socrates.*  Others  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion upon  the  article  concerning  the  communion  of 
saints,  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Creed 
of  Aquileia,  or  any  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  creed 
for  above  the  space  of  four  hundred  years.  Nor  is 
the  article  of  "  the  life  everlasting"  expressly  men- 
tioned in  many  creeds,  but  only  inclusively  contain- 
ed in  '<  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;"  which  is  the 
concluding  article  in  many  ancient  creeds.  These  are 
plain  demonstrations,  without  any  other  argument, 
that  the  creed,  as  it  stands  in  the  present  form,  could 
not  be  composed  in  the  manner  as  is  pretended  by 
the  apostles.  The  silence  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles about  any  such  composition,  is  a  collateral  evi- 
dence against  it  The  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
for  above  three  whole  centuries,  is  a  further  con- 
firmation. The  variety  of  creeds,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  used  by  the  ancients,  yet  extant  in 
their  writings,  some  with  omissions,  others  with 
additions,  and  all  in  a  difierent  phrase,  are  no  less 
evident  proofis,  that  one  universal  form  had  not  been 
pitched  upon  and  prescribed  to  the  whole  church  by 
the  apostles.  For  then  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined, 
that  any  church  should  have  received  any  other 
form  in  the  least  tittle  varying  from  it  These  rea- 
sons do  now  generally  satisfy  learned  men,  that  no 
such  precise  form  was  composed,  according  to  that 
pretended  tradition,  by  all  the  apostles.  The  reader 
may  find  dissertations  in  Yossius,"*  Bishop  Usher," 
Hammond  L'Estrange,"  Basnagius,"  Suicerus,**  and 
the  learned  author  of  the  late  Critical  History  of 
the  Creed,*  to  this  purpose.    And  it  is  much  to  be 


Expos.  Symboli,  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  17. 
itaque  ab  ioTicem,  nonnaiii  priiu  fiitura  sibi 
is  in  commune  constitumit :  ne  forte  alius  ab 
,  diversum  aliquid  his  qui  ad  fidem  Christi  invi- 
cponercnt.  Omnes  ergo  in  uno  positi,  et  Spiritu 
eti,  breve  istud  futura  sibi,  ut  diximus,  praadica- 
ium,  conferendo  in  unum  qnod  sentiebai  unus- 
nponunt ;  atque  banc  credentibus  dandam  esse 
luunU  Symbolum  autem  hoc  multis  et  justissi- 
appellare  voluerunt.  Symbolum  enim  Greece  et 
ci  potest,  et  collatio,  hoc  est,  quod  plures  in 
runt, 
e  Tempore,  Ser.  115.  aL  92.  in  Append.  1 10.  p. 

2  G  2 


«  Ruffin.  Expos.  Symbol!,  p.  22.  Sciendora  sane  est, 
quod  in  ecclesia  Romans  symbolo  non  habetur  additum, 
Descendit  ad  inferna,  sed  Deque  in  Orientis  ecclesiis  habetur 
hie  lermo ;  vis  tamen  Terbi  eadem  videtur  esse  in  eo  quod 
sepultus  dicitur. 

»  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  37.  ■•  Vow.  de  tribus  Symbolis. 

■*  Uster.  de  Symbolo  Romano. 

"  L*  Estrange,  Alliance  of  Divin.  Offic.  chap.  3.  p.  80. 

"  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  471. 

**  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  Toce  XvfifioKow.  i,  2.  p.  1092. 

"  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Creed,  chap.  1.  p.  27.  See  also 
Bishop  Bull's  Judicium  Ecclesiae  Cathol.  &c.  cap.  5.  n.  3, 
where  he  refers  to  Vossius  as  having  abundantly  proved 
this  thesis. 
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wondered  at,  that  any  knowing  person,  against  such 
convincing  evidence,  should  labour  to  maintain  the 
contrary,  upon  no  better  grounds  than  only  this, 
that  the  ancients  agree  in  calling  the  creed  apostoli- 
cal For  they  do  not  always  intend  this  particular 
form,  but  call  all  other  forms  apostolical,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the  Eastern 
Creeds,  the  Western  Creeds,  and  all  others  which 
agree  with  this  in  substance,  though  not  in  method 
or  expression,  and  are  all  equally  apostolical,  as 
being  all  derived  from  the  apostles'  preaching,  and 
for  substance  composed  by  them,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  left  in  the  churches  where  they  preached, 
as  the  first  rudiments  of  this  creed  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  Roman  church.  So  far  all  the  ancient 
catholic  creeds  may  be  said  to  be  apostolical,  as 
being  in  substance  the  same  with  the  creeds  used  in 
baptism  by  the  apostles. 

g^j^  ^  By  all,  then,  that  has  hitherto  been 

.,2S5.'.2rfli?^  said,  I  intend  not  to  insinuate,  that 
fc^  lifta^Ji;  the  apostles  used  no  creeds  at  all,  but 
rather  that  they  used  many,  differing 
in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  from  one  another. 
All  that  I  contend  for,  is  only  this,  that  none  of  the 
present  forms  are  exactly  the  same  in  expression 
with  those  of  the  apostles,  which  is  demonstrated 
from  the  variety  of  creeds  used  in  several  churches, 
and  from  the  addition  of  some  words  to  that  creed 
which  pretends  most  to  be  apostolical.  But  though 
the  apostles  composed  no  one  creed  to  be  of  per- 
petual and  universal  use  for  the  whole  church,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  used  some  forms 
in  admitting  catechumens  to  baptism.  There  are 
many  expressions  in  Scripture  that  favour  this,  par- 
ticularly Philip's  questions  to  the  eunuch  before  he 
baptized  him,  and  St  Peter's  interrogatories,  or  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  which 
was  used  in  baptism :  and  the  constant  practice  of 
the  church,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  admitting 
none  to  baptism  but  by  answer  to  such  interroga- 
tories, is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  apostolical 
practice.  But  then,  as  the  church  used  a  liberty  of 
expression  in  her  several  creeds,  so  it  is  not  im- 
probable the  apostles  did  the  same,  without  t3ring 
themselves  to  any  one  form,  who  had  less  need  to 
do  it,  being  all  guided  by  inspiration.  And  hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  there  being  no  one  certain  form 
of  a  creed  prescribed  universally  to  all  churches, 
every  church  had  liberty  to  fnme  their  own  creeds, 
as  they  did  their  own  liturgies,  without  being  tied 
precisely  to  any  one  form  of  words,  so  long  as  they 
kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine  at  first 
delivered  by  the  apostles :  which  seems  to  be  the 
true  reason  of  so  many  ancient  forms,  differing  in 
words,  not  in  substance. 


But  now  the  grand  question  still  ^^^ , 
remains,  concerning  the  nature,  sub-  coSSS^dl^Sn 
stance,  and  extent  of  the  apostolical  '*'*******^  °*^ 
creeds,  that  i^,  what  articles  were  contained  in 
them  P  Some  there  are  who  would  confine  these  to 
very  narrow  bounds,  making  them  at  first  to  be  no 
more  than  what  is  contained  expressly  in  the  form 
of  baptism, "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost"  So  Episcopius"  and  his  followers, 
who  would  persuade  the  world,  that  for  the  three 
first  ages,  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity  was 
no  necessary  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  the 
learned  Bishop  Bull,"  and  Dr.  Grabe,"  have  judi- 
ciously refuted  these  pretences ;  the  one,  by  showing 
from  all  the  anciept  creeds,  that  this  doctrine  was  a 
necessary  article  before  the  Nicene  council ;  and  the 
other,  by  evincing  frx)m  Scripture,  that  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Apostles'  Creed  used  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism,  were  at  the  first  much  larger  than 
what  Episcopius  pretended ;  and  that  in  ihe  apos- 
tles' age,  either  by  their  authority  or  permission, 
the  creed  consisted  of  all  the  present  articles,  except 
only  those  two,  of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the 
communion  of  saints,  which  are  owned  to  be  of  later 
admission.  Mr.  Basnage"*  indeed  has  a  peculiar 
opinion,  that  the  creed  was  composed  and  the  chief 
articles  inserted  only  in  the  second  century,  in  op- 
position to  several  heresies,  which  then  began  to 
infest  the  church.  The  Gnostics  brought  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  two-fold  deity,  the  one  good,  the  other 
evil :  against  this  pestilent  heresy,  the  church  put 
that  article  into  her  creed,  "  I  beheve  in  God,"  or, 
in  one  God.  Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, asserted,  that  the  world  was  not  created  by 
God,  but  by  angels :  this  occasioned  the  church  to 
insert  those  words,  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Carpocrates  taugfit,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
and  begotten  of  both  sexes,  as  other  men :  in  op- 
position to  whom,  it  was  inserted,  that  Christ  was 
"  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  Basilidians 
did  not  beheve  Jesus  was  crucified  by  the  Jews,  bat 
only  Simon  of  Cyrene :  to  confute  whom,  they  put 
in  those  words,  "  He  was  dead  and  buried."  Carpo- 
crates rejected  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh :  and 
upon  that,  "  I  beheve  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh," 
was  added  to  the  creed.  Thus,  if  we  will  hearken 
to  this  learned  person,  there  was  no  creed  at  all 
made  by  the  apostles,  but  it  was  composed  entirely 
by  the  church,  and  gradually  augmented,  only  as 
the  rise  of  sects  and  heresies  required  some  opposi- 
tion to  be  made  to  them.  The  learned  author  of 
the  late  Critical  History  of  the  Creed  goes  the  same 
way,  only  with  this  difference,  that  he  supposes 
(what  Mr.  Basnage  does  not)  that  some  airticles  were 
inserted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  others  su- 


'  Episcop.  Institut.  lib.  4.  sect  2.  cap.  ^ 
^  Bull.  Judic.  Eccles.  Cathol  &c.  cap.  6. 


"  Grabe,  Annotata  ad  cap.  5,  6,  et  7.  ejosd.  p.  61. 
**  Bainag.  Exercitat.  in  Barou.  p.  476. 
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peradded  by  the  church,  as  the  occasion  of  heresies 
required.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  particular 
articles,  he  falls  in  with  Mr.  Basnage's  notion  about 
the  chiefest ;  for  he  supposes  the  first  article,  "  I 
believe  in  one  God,"  not  to  be  made  against  the  po- 
lytheism of  the  Gentiles  by  the  apostles,  but  only 
by  the  church,  upon  the  rise  of  the  heresies  of  the 
Valentinians,  Cerdonians,  Marcionites,  and  others 
in  after  ages.  Which  in  effect  is  to  say,  the  creed 
was  made,  and  not  made  by  the  apostles ;  for  if  the 
principal  articles  were  not  composed  by  them,  I  see 
not  what  else  can  entitle  them  to  have  beeii  the  au- 
thors of  it.  And  therefore  I  much  more  readily 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Grabe, 
which  he  maintains  against  this  learned  person, 
that  the  article  of  "  one  God  the  Father,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,''  was  originally  inserted  into  the 
creed  by  the  apostles,  against  the  capital  error  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  made  one  god  to  have  power  over 
heaven,  another  over  the  earth,  another  over  the 
sea,  &c.,  and  divided  the  divine  honour  among  them. 
For  so  the  vulgar  among  the  heathen  practised 
their  idolatry;  however,  the  philosophers  among 
them  might  be  a  little  more  refined  in  their  theology, 
and  have  more  agreeable  notions  of  the  unity  of  the 
supreme  God.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable!  to  believe 
this  first  article  was  inserted,  to  make  men  renounce 
in  their  baptism  this  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
Gentiles. 

The  opinion  of  Episcopius,  that  nothing  more 
was  originally  in  the  creed  about  our  Saviour,  but 
only  the  bare  title  of  the  Son,  is  solidly  refuted  by 
Dr.  Grabe,  who  proves  from  Scripture,  that  he  had 
always  this  title  with  the  addition  of  his  being  the 
Son  of  God:  and  that  those  other  articles,  **  He  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  that  he  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
Godt  and  from  thence  should  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  dead,"  were  all  original  articles  of  the 
creed ;  being  such  doctrines  as  the  apostles  chiefly 
taught  their  catechumens,  and  such  as  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  either  denied  or  ridiculed :  and  there- 
fore it  was  proper  to  make  all  new  converts,  at  their 
entrance  on  Christianity,  make  a  particular  profes- 
sion of  such  articles,  in  opposition  to  their  former 
errors,  whether  they  came  over  from  the  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  Upon  this  account  he  also  rejects  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Critical  History,  who 
supposes  the  article  of  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  to  have  been  added  to  the  creed  only  in  the 
second  century,  and  that  in  opposition  to  Apelles, 
one  of  Marcion's  disciples,  who  denied  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ's  flesh  into  heaven.  But  if  it  had 
been  designed  against  him,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  more   particularly  expressed,  that  his  flesh 


ascended  into  heaven,  as  Dr.  Grabe  observes  it  is  in 
Ireneeus,  and  not  barely  that  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven.  For  the  same  reason  he  concludes,  that  the 
following  articles,  of  his  session  at  God's  right  hand, 
and  his  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
could  not  be  inserted  into  the  creed  in  opposition 
to  the  Marcionites  and  Gnostics,  as  the  foremen- 
tioned  author  supposes ;  for  then  they  would  have 
been  more  precisely  worded  against  their  reigning 
tenets,  which  were,  that  Christ's  flesh  was  void  of 
sense  in  heaven,  and  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son 
of  that  God  who  is  the  Judge  of  the  world :  where- 
fore it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  those  articles 
were  originally  inserted  by  the  apostles,  to  correct 
the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

As  to  those  two  articles,  **  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  Dr. 
Grabe  makes  some  question  whether  they  were  as 
ancient  as  the  former,  because  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  common  catechetical  discourses  of  the  apos- 
tles, but  he  thinks,  before  St.  John's  death  they 
were  inserted  against  the  heresies  of  Carpocrates, 
Ebion,  and  Cerinthus,  who  denied  both  articles,  and 
asserted,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
after  the  common  way  of  mankind. 

The  article  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  always  a  part 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  the  confession  of  Episco- 
pius himself.  And  therefore  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain,  that  nothing  more  was  required  of 
catechumens  before  baptism,  but  only  the  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  is 
wholly  to  be  rejected. 

The  article  of  "remission  of  sins"  was  also  origin- 
ally in  the  apostolical  creeds,  because  it  always 
appears  to  have  been  one  principal  point  of  their 
catechetical  institutions.  And  therefore  the  opinion 
of  the  leamed  author  of  the  Critical  History,  that 
it  was  only  in  some  creeds,  but  not  in  all,  till  the 
rise  of  the  Novatian  heresy,  is  also  to  be  rejected ; 
because  it  appears  from  Cyprian,  that  it  was  in  the 
creed  which  the  Novatians  themselves  made  use  of 
in  baptism. 

The  articles  of  "the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
life  everlasting,"  are  also  concluded  to  have  been  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  not  from  the  very  first,  yet  at 
least  when  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
because  he  there  mentions  "the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  and  "etemal  judgment,"  among  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  Heb.  vi.  2. 

The  article  of  "  the  church,"  Dr.  Grabe  thinks,  was 
not  originally  in  the  creed,  but  added  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  first  century,  or  beginning  of  the  second, 
upon  occasion  of  heretics  and  schismatics  separating 
from  the  church.  At  least  it  appears  from  TertuU 
lian's  book  De  Baptismo,^  that  the  profession  of  it 


clesioe  mentio ;  quoniam  ubi  tres,  id  est,  Pater,  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quae  trium  corpus  est. 


^  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.     Cum  sub  tribus  et  testatio 
fidei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignorentur  necessarid  ac^icitur  ec- 
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was  required  in  his  time,  of  catechumens  at  their 
baptism.  For  he  says,  after  they  had  testified 
their  feith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  also  added  the  church,  because  where  those 
three  were,  there  was  the  church,  and  it  was  the 
body  of  the  three. 

The  article  of  "  the  communion  of  saints,"  he 
readily  acknowledges,  was  never  in  any  dreed  before 
the  fourth  century.  And  that  concerning  the  de- 
scent into  hell,  was  not  originally  in  the  creed,  but 
added  upon  occasion  of  heretics  in  after  ages.  But 
the  precise  time  of  its  addition  is  not  exactly  agreed 
upon  between  the  author  of  the  Critical  History 
and  Dr.  Grabe.  The  former  (who  is  allowed  to 
have  explained  the  genuine  sense  of  this  article 
with  as  great  exactness  as  the  most  consununate  di- 
vine) supposes  it  to  have  been  added  against  the 
Arians  and  Apollinarians,  (who  denied  the  soul  or 
spirit  of  Christ,)  because  the  fathers  argued  thus 
against  them :  Christ  descended  into  hell  either  in 
bis  Divinity,  or  his  soul,  or  his  body :  but  it  is  ab- 
surd to  ascribe  the  descent  into  hell  either  to  his 
Divinity  or  his  body ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  his 
soul  that  descended;  which  proves  the  reality  of 
his  souL  But  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  this  article  was  of 
earlier  date,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Arian  creeds  themselves,  and  others,  more  ancient 
than  the  Apollinarians :  and  that  if  it  had  been  in- 
serted against  the  Apollinarian  doctrine,  it  would 
not  have  been  barely  said,  "  he  descended  into  hell ;" 
but  rather,  he  descended  by  his  soul  into  hell; 
which  had  been  directly  against  that  heresy.  There- 
fore he  rather  supposes  it  to  have  been  added  to  the 
creed  in  opposition  to  the  Yalentinians  and  Marcion- 
ites,  who,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Ire- 
neus**  and  Tertullian,^  pretended,  that  the  souls  of 
all  that  died  of  their  sects  went  immediately  to  hea- 
ven ;  when  yet  Christ  himself  went  into  the  state 
and  place  of  separate  souls  for  three  days  before  his 
resurrection  and  ascension. 

Upon  the  whole  matter.  Dr.  Grabe  concludes, 
that  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  except  these  three, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  church,  and  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  into  hell,  were  solemnly  professed 
by  the  first  Christians,  in  their  confessions  of  faith 
an  the  apostles'  days,  by  their  authority,  or  at  least, 
their  approbation ;  for  which  reason,  the  creed,  as 
to  those  parts  of  it,  may  properly  be  called  apos- 
tolical. And  it  could  hardly  be,  that  all  churches 
in  the  world  should  so  unanimously  agree  in  the 
common  confession  of  so  many  articles  of  it,  unless 
it  had  proceeded  from  some  such  authority  as  they 
all  acknowledged.  But  the  reason  why  the  con- 
fessions of  particular  churches  difiered  in  words 
and  phrases,  he  thinks  was  from  hence,  that  the 


creed  which  the  apostles  delivered,  was  not  writ- 
ten with  paper  and  ink,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of 
the  heart,  as  St  Jerom  words  it**  Whence  every 
church  was  at  liberty  to  express  their  sense  in  their 
own  terms.  But  he  will  not  undertake  to  vindicate 
the  common  tradition  of  Ruflinus,  that  it  was 
made  by  joint  consent  of  all  the  apostles,  when  thej 
were  about  to  separate  from  one  another;  and 
much  less,  that  every  one  of  the  twelve  apostks 
cast  in  his  symbol  to  complete  the  nimiber  of  twelve 
articles,  as  the  other  story  .is  told  by  the  author  un- 
der the  name  of  St  Austin,  which  he  thinks  is  not 
in  the  least  to  be  regarded.  I  have  been  a  little 
more  particular  in  representing  the  sense  of  tbis 
great  man  upon  this  point,  both  because  his  account 
of  the  original  of  the  several  articles  of  the  creed 
seems  to  be  most  exact,  and  because  the  discourse 
where  he  delivers  his  opinion  may  not  yet  be  feUes 
into  the  hands  of  every  ordinary  reader. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  COLLECTION  OP  SEVERAL  ANCIENT  FORMS  OP  Til 
CREED  OUT  OP  THE  PRIMITIVE  RECORDS  OP  Til 
CHURCH. 

I  SHALL  now  in  the  next  place  present  g,^ , 

the  reader  with  several  of  the  ancient  thT^t^SfTTV 
forms  of  the  creed,  as  we  find  them  "*"*" 
preserved  in  the  most  ancient  writers,  and  the  most 
authentic  primitive  records  of  the  church.  The  ok 
of  these  will  be,  not  only  to  illustrate  and  confiia 
what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter,  but  also  ts 
declare  what  was  the  ancient  faith  of  the  charcK 
and  show  the  vanity  of  modem  heretics,  espedalif 
the  Arians,  who  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  osr 
Saviour's  Divinity  was  no  necessary  article  of  fritk 
before  the  council  of  Nice.  Bishop  Usher,  in  bk 
curious  tract  De  Symbolo  Romano,  has  abttdf 
collected  a  great  many  of  these  ancient  forms;  fasi 
because  that  piece  is  written  in  Latin,  and  beconc 
very  scarce,  and  some  things  more  may  be  a^M  ts 
it,  I  will  here  oblige  the  EngUsh  reader  with  a  net 
account  of  them,  beginning  with  the  fragments  d 
the  creed  which  we  have  in  Irenseus,  Origen,  Or- 
prian,  Tertullian,  and  other  private  writers,  whiei 
Bishop  Usher  gives  no  account  of.  Some  &Dey  tfat 
creed  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  IgnatiA 
Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  and  Justin  Msi^: 
but  Bishop  Pearson*  has  rightly  observed.  Tint 
these  writers,  however  they  may  incidentally  met 
tion  some  articles  of  faith,  do  not  formally  ddiitf 
any  rule  of  fedth  used  in  their  own  times.   I^ 


«>  IreniBiu,  lib.  5.  c.  31. 

**  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  55. 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.9. 

*  Pearson's  Expositiuoofthe  Creed,  Article  5.  Imlia 
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first  that  speaks  of  this  is  Irenseus,  who  calls  it  the 
unalterable  canon'  or  rule  of  truth,  which  every 
man  received  at  his  baptism.  And  he  immediately 
declares  what  it  was  in  these  words :  The  church, 
though  it  be  dispersed  over  all  the  world,'  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  sea,  and  all  things  in  them ;  and  in  one  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incarnate  for  our 
salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached 
by  the  prophets  the  dispensations  [of  God],  and  the 
advent,  and  nativity  of  a  virgin,  and  passion,  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  of 
the  flesh  of  his  beloved  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
into  heaven,  and  his  coming  again  from  heaven  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  recapitulate  all  things, 
and  raise  the  flesh  of  all  mankind;  that,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  to  him ;  and  that  he 
may  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all,  and  send  spi- 
ritual wickednesses,  and  the  transgressing  and  apos- 
tate angels,  with  all  ungodly,  unrighteous,  lawless, 
and  blaspheming  men,  into  everlasting  fire;  but 
grant  life  to  all  righteous  and  holy  men,  that  keep 
his  commandments  and  persevere  in  his  love,  some 
from  the  beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on 
whom  he  confers  immortality,  and  invests  them 
with  eternal  glory.  This  faith,  he  says,  was  the 
same  in  all  the  world ;  men  professed  it  with  one 
heart  and  one  soul :  for  though  there  were  different 
dialects  in  the  world,  yet  the  power  of  the  faith  was 
one  *  and  the  same.  The  churches  in  Germany  had 
no  other  faith  or  tradition  than  those  in  Iberia  or 
Spain,  or  those  among  the  Celt®,  that  is,  France, 
or  in  the  East,  or  in  Eg3q)t,  or  in  Libya,  or  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  world,  by  which  he  means  Je- 
rusalem and  the  adjacent  churches,  which  were 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  But  as 
one  and  the  same  sUn  enlightened  all  the  world ;  so 
the  preaching  of  this  truth  shined  all  over,  and  en- 


hghtened  all  men  that  were  willing  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  Nor  did  the  most  eloquent 
ruler  of  the  church  say  any  more  than  this,  [for 
no  one  was  above  his  Master,]  nor  the  weakest  di- 
minish any  thing  of  this  tradition.  For  the  fiiith 
being  one  and  the  same,  he  that  said  most  of  it, 
could  not  enlarge  it,  nor  he  that  said  least,  take  any 
thing  from  it 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Irensus,  by 
this  one  fiedth,  did  not  mean  the  express  form  of 
words  now  used  in  the  Apostles*  Creed;  for  his 
words  differ  much  in  expression  from  that,  though 
in  sense  and  substance  it  be  the  same  faith,  and 
that  which  was  then  preached  and  taught  over  all 
the  churches. 

There  is  another  such  form  of  apos- 
toUcal  doctrine  collected  by  Origen  in    ni*  cmd  or  cm- 
his  books  of  Christian  Principles,*  '^ 

where  he  thus  dehvers  the  rule  of  faith :  The  things 
which  are  manifestly  handed  down  by  the  apos- 
tolical preaching,  are  these :  first.  That  there  is  one 
God,  who  created  and  made  all  things,  and  caused 
the  whole  universe  to  exist  out  of  nothing ;  the  God 
of  all  the  just  that  ever  were  from  the  first  creation 
and  foundation  of  all ;  the  God  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob* 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses  and  the  prophets :  and 
that  this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised 
before  by  his  prophets,  sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
first  to  call  Israel,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  after  the 
infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just  and  good 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gave 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  be- 
ing the  God  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  The  next  article  is.  That  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  into  the  world,  was  begotten  of  the  Far 
ther  before  every  creature,  who,  ministering  to  his 
Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  ['*  for  by  him  all 
things  were  made,"]  in  the  last  times  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  became  man :  he  who  was 
God,  was  made  flesh;  and  when  he  was  man,  he 
continued  the  same  God  that  he  was  before.  He 
assumed  a  body  in  all  things  like  ours,  save  only 
that  it  was  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost 


'  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  44. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  %  p.  45. 

*  Ibid.  c.  3. 

*  Orin^D.  xcpi  apX^***  i°  Preefat.  t.  1.  p.  665.  Species 
Tero  eorum,  quae  per  preedicatioDem  apostolicam  roanifeste 
traduntur,  ist»  suDt.  Primo  quod  uniu  Deus  est,  qui  omnia 
creavit  atque  composuit,  quique  ex  nullis  fecit  esse  universa; 
Deus  a  prima  creatura  et  conditione  rouudi  omnium  justo. 
rum,  Deus  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  12  patriarcharum,  Moysi  et  pro- 
pbetarum :  et  quod  hie  Deus  in  novissimis  diebus,  sicut  per 
propbetas  suos  ante  promiserat,  misit  Dominum  nostrum 
J  esum  Christum,  primo  quidem  vocaturum  Israel,  tecundo 
etiam  Gentes  post  perfidiam  populi  Israel.  Hie  Deus  Jus- 
tus et  bonus.  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  legem  et 


prophetas  et  Evangelia  dedit,  qui  et  apostolorum  Deus  est, 
et  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!.  Tum  deinde  quia  Jetua 
Christus  ipse  qui  venit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus  ex 
Patre  est.  Qui  cum  in  omnium  conditione  Patri  ministras- 
set  (per  ipsum  enim  omnia  facta  sunt)  novissimis  tempori- 
bus  seipsum  exinaniens  homo  factus  est:  incarnatus  est 
cum  Deus  esset,  et  homo  mansit  quod  Deus  erat.  Corpus 
assumpsit  nostro  corpori  simile,  eo  solo  differens  quod  na- 
tum  ex  Virgine  de  Spiritu  Sancto  est.  Et  quoniam  hie 
Jesus  Christus  natus,  et  passus  est  in  veritate  et  non  per 
imaginem  communem  banc  mortem,  vere  mortuus  est ;  vere 
enim  a  mortuis  resurrexit,  et  post  resurrectionem  conversa- 
tus  cum  discipulis  siiis,  assumptus  est  Tum  deinde  honore 
ac  dignitate  Patri  et  Filio  sociatum  tradiderunt  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  &c. 
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And  because  this  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  and  suffer- 
ed death,  common  to  all,  in  truth,  and  not  only  in 
appearance,  he  was  truly  dead ;  for  he  rose  again 
truly  from  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  con- 
versed with  his  disciples,  and  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  They  also  delivered  unto  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  joined  in  the  same  honour  and  dig- 
nity with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

Thus  far  Origen  speaks  of  the  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  handed  down  by  the  church 
from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  And  there  goes 
another  book  under  his  name,  written  by  way  of 
dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  where  he  more 
succinctly  deUvers  the  catholic  faith,  in  opposition 
to  the  false  principles  of  those  heretics :  "  I  believe 
there  is  one  God,'  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all 
things ;  and  one  that  is  from  him,  God  the  Word, 
who  is  consubstantial  with  him  and  co-eternal,  who 
in  the  last  times  took  human  nature  upon  him  of  the 
[Virgin]  Mary,  and  was  crucified,  and  raised  again 
from  the  dead.  I  believe  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
exists  to  all  eternity."  It  is  true,  learned  men  are 
not  certainly  agreed  who  was  the  true  author  of 
those  dialogues :  Westenius,  who  first  published 
them  in  Greek,  ascribes  them  to  Origen ;  but  Hue- 
tius  makes  one  Maximus  the  author,  who  lived,  as 
he  conjectures,  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  But 
whoever  was  the  author,  they  contain  a  form  of  a 
very  orthodox  creed,  for  which  reason  I  have  given 
it  a  place  in  this  collection. 

8^  J  Next  after  Origen,  we  find  some 

thJ^BrfffrSti'  parts  of  the  ancient  creed  in  Tertul- 
^^  lian,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  rule  of 

faith  common  to  all  Christians.  There  is,  says  he, 
one  rule'  of  faith  only,  which  admits  of  no  change 
or  alteration ;  that  which  teaches  us  to  beheve  in 
one  God  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  cmcified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day 


arose  again  from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  shall 
come  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

In  his  book  of  Prescriptions*  against  Heretics  be 
has  another  form  not  much  unlike  this :  The  rok 
of  feith  is  that  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only, 
and  no  other  beside,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  who 
produced  all  things  out  of  nothing,  by  his  Word 
which  he  sent  forth  before  all  things.  This  Word 
was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sundry  times  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  always  spake  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  at  last  descended  into  the  Virgin  Maiy 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  the  Father,  and 
was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and  bom  of  her  & 
man,  Jesus  Christ ;  who  preached  a  new  law,  and 
a  new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  who 
wrought  miracles,  and  was  cmcified,  and  the  third 
day  arose  again,  and  was  taken  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  whence  he 
sent  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  stead,  to 
guide  them  that  believe:  who  shall  come  again 
with  glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession 
and  fruition  of  etemal  life  and  the  heavenly  pro- 
mises, and  to  condemn  the  profane  to  everlasting 
fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and  the  other 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  This  rule,  he 
says,  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,*  and  there 
were  no  disputes  in  the  church  about  it,  but  such 
as  heresies  brought  in,  or  such  as  made  heretics. 
To  know  nothing  beyond  this,  was  to  know  all 
things. 

In  his  book  against  Praxeas  he  repeats  the  same 
creed,  with  a  little  variation  of  expression :  We  be- 
lieve in  one  God,"  yet  under  this  dispensation, 
which  we  call  the  economy,  That  that  one  God 
hath  a  Son,  which  is  his  Word,  who  proceeded  from 
him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing  was  made.     We  beheve  that  he  was 


*  Origen,  Coot.  Marc.  Dial.  1.  p.  815.  t.  2.  Edit.  Latin. 
Basil.  1571. 

'  Tertul.  de  Yeland.  Virgin,  cap.  1.  Regula  quidem 
fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis,  cre- 
dendi  scilicet  in  unicum  DeumOmnipotentem,  mundi  Con- 
ditorem,  et  Filium  ejus  Jesum  Christum,  natum  ex  Virgine 
Maria,  crucifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  resuscitatum 
a  mortuis,  receptum  in  ccelis,  sedentem  nunc  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  venturum  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  per  camis  etiam 
resurrectionem. 

*  Id.  de  Prescript,  advers.  Hsreticos,  cap.  13.  Regula 
est  autem  fidei,  ilia  scilicet  qua  creditur,  unum  omnino 
Deum  esse,  nee  alium  praeter  mundi  conditorem,  qui  uni- 
versa  de  nihilo  produxerit,  per  Verbum  suum  primo  omnium 
emissum.  Id  Verbum  Filium  ejus  appellatum,  in  nomine 
Dei  varie  visum  patriarchis,  in  prophetis  semper  auditum, 
postremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu  Dei  Patris  et  virtute  in  Vir- 
ginem  Mariam,  carnem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et  ex  ea  na- 
tum hominem  et  esse  Jesum  Christum :  exinde  prsdicasse 
novam  legem,  et  novam  promissionem  regni  ccelorum,  vir- 
tutes  fecisse :  fixum  cruci :  tertia  die  resurrexisse :  in  coelos 
ereptum  sedere  ad  dexteram  Patris :  misisse  vicariam  vim 


SpiritCls  Sancti,  qui  credentes  agat:  venturum  cum  claritate 
ad  sumendos  sanctos  in  vitae  sternae  et  promisaorum  cceles- 
tium  fructum,  et  ad  prophanos  judicandos  igni  perpetuo, 
utriusque  partis  resuscitatione  cum  camis  resurrectione. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  14.  Hacc  regula  a  Christo  instituta,  nullai 
habet  apud  nos  quaestiones,  nisi  quas  haereses  inferunt  et 
quae  hsreticos  faciunt. — Nihil  ultra  scire,  omnia  scire  est. 

>*  Tertul.  advers.  Prax.  cap.  2.  Unicum  quidem  Deum 
credimus,  sub  hac  tamen  dispensatione,  quam  olcoM/itov 
dicimus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et  Filius  Sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso 
processerit,  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum 
est  nihil.  Hunc  missum  a  Patre  in  virginem*  et  ex  ea  na> 
tum  hominem  et  Deum,  Filium  hominis  et  Filium  Dei,  et 
cognominatum  Jesum  Christum.  Hunc  passum,  hunc  mor- 
tuum,  et  sepultum  secundum  Scripturas,  resuscitatum  a 
Patre,  et  in  cobIos  resumptum,  sedere  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
venturum  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Qui  exinde  miserit 
secundum  promissionem  suam  a  Patre  Spiritum  Sanctum 
Paracletum,  sanctilicatorem  fidei  eorum  qui  credunt  ia 
Patreii  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Hanc  Kgtdam 
ab  initio  evangelii  decucurrisse,  &c.  Confer.  TertuL  de 
Bapt.  cap.  6  et  11. 
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sent  by  the  Father  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  both  man 
and  God,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  he  was  called  Jesus  Christ.  That  he  suffered, 
and  was  dead  and  buried  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and 
taken  up  again  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead.  From  whence  also  he  sent 
from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of 
those  that  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  This  faith,  he  says,  was  the  rule  of  be- 
lieving from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
antiquity  of  it  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  from 
the  novelty  of  heresies,  which  were  but  of  yester- 
day's standing  in  comparison  of  it. 

Nowi  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Tertullian  here 
speaks  not  of  any  certain  form  of  words,  but  of  the 
substance  of  the  faith :  for  some  articles,  as  the 
descent  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of  saints,  are 
not  here  expressly  mentioned,  though  they  may 
be  implied ;  but  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  in- 
carnation, &c.,  are  both  expressed  and  carefully  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner,  as  shows  the  necessity 
of  an  explicit  faith  in  those  points,  and  how  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity  was  a  prime  ar- 
ticle of  the  creed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church. 

8,^  4^  Next  after  Tertullian  we  have  some 

thr^JSd*E*cS*pri'  remains  of  the  use  of  the  creed  in 
■^  Cyprian :  he  says.  Both  the  catholics 

and  Novatians  agreed  in  the  same  form  of  inter- 
rogatories, which  they  always  proposed  to  cate- 
chumens at  their  baptism;  some  of  which  were 
these  questions  in  particular.  Whether  they  believed 
in  God"  the  Father,  and  in  Christ  his  Son,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And,  whether  they  believed  the 
remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal  was  to  be  obtained 
"by  the  holy  church  ?  For  though,  as  he  observes, 
the  Novatians  did  but  falsify  and  prevaricate,  as  it 
-were,  in  these  questions ;  there  being  no  true  church 
among  them  to  grant  remission  of  sins ;  yet,  how- 
ever, they  observed  the  same  form  of  words  as  the 
church  did  in  her  creed,  and  put  the  same  questions 
to  all  that  came  to  them  for  baptism.  Cyprian  re- 
peats this  in  another  epistle,  which  is  written  in  the 
name  of  the  council  of  Carthage"  to  the  bishops  of 
Kumidia,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  same  inter- 


rogatories, as  generally  used  in  the  administration 
of  baptism.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  but  those  other 
which  relate  to  the  church,  and  remission  of  sins, 
and  eternal  life,  were  parts  of  the  creed  used  in 
Cyprian's  time  in  all  the  African  churches.  And 
except  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of 
saints,  (which  are  of  later  date  in'  the  creed  than  the 
times  of  Cyprian  or  Tertullian,)  all  the  other  articles 
are  taken  notice  of  by  these  two  primitive  writers. 

Not  long  after  Cyprian  lived  Grego-  g^^  ^ 
ry,  bishop  of  Neocaesarea,  commonly  gt^rESi^u?' 
called  Thaumaturgus.  Among  his  '"^ 
works,  published  by  Gerhard  Vossius  of  Tongres, 
we  have  a  creed  which  he  composed  for  the  use 
of  his  own  church,  or  rather,  as  Gregory  Nyssen  re- 
ports in  his  Life,  a  creed  which  he  received  in  the 
entrance  on  his  ministry  by  a  vision  fr^m  heaven. 
The  form  is  in  these  "  words :  "  There  is  one  God, 
the  Father  of  the  living  Word,  the  subsisting  Wis- 
dom and  Power,  the  eternal  express  image  of  God, 
who  is  a  perfect  begetter  of  a  perfect,  a  Father  of 
an  only  begotten  Son.  And  one  Lord,  One  of  One, 
God  of  God,  the  character  and  image  of  the  God- 
head, the  Word  of  power,  the  Wisdom  that  compre- 
hends the  whole  system  of  the  world,  the  Power  that 
made  every  creature.  The  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  incor- 
ruptible, immortal  of  immortal,  eternal  of  etemaL 
And  one  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  his  existence  frt)m 
God,  who  was  manifested  to  men  by  the  Son,  the 
perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  the  living  Cause 
of  all  living,  the  Fountain  of  holiness,  essential 
sanctity,  who  is  the  Author  of  holiness  in  all  others. 
In  whom  God  the  Father  is  manifested,  who  is 
above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son,  whose  power 
runs  through  all  things.  A  perfect  Trinity,  whose 
glory,  eternity,  and  dominion  is  no  way  divided  or 
separated  from  each  other.  In  this  Trinity,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  created  or  servile,  nothing  ad- 
ventitious or  extraneous,  that  did  not  exist  before, 
but  afterward  came  into  it  The  Father  was  never 
without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  without  the  Spirit, 
but  the  Trinity  abides  the  same,  unchangeable  and 
invariable  for  ever." 

This  creed  is  not  a  complete  summary  of  the  faith, 
but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  convincing 


1'  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  al.  70.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183.  Quod  n 
aliquis  illud  opponat,  ut  dicat,  eandem  Novatianum  legem 
tenere,  quam  catbolica  ecclesia  teneat,  eodem  symbolo  quo 
et  nos  baptizare;  eundem  n6sse  Deum  Patrem,  eundem 
F ilium  Christum,  eundem  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ac  propter  hoc 
\i0urpare  eum  potestatem  baptizandi  posse,  quod  videatur 
in  interrogatione  baptismi  a  nobis  non  discrepare:  sciat 
quiftquis  hoc  opponendum  putat,  primum  non  esse  unam 
nobis  et  schismaticis  symbol!  legem,  neque  eandem  inter- 
rogationem  :  nam  cum  dicunt,  Credis  remissionem  peccato> 
mm  et  vitam  steroam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam,  mentiuntur 


in  interrogatione,  quando  non  habeant  ecclesiam. 

'«  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numid.  p.  190.  Sed  et  ipsa 
interrogatio  quae  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis.  Nam 
cum  dicimus,  Credis  in  vitam  setemam,  et  remissionem  pec- 
catorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?  Intelligimus  remissionem 
peccatorum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

**  Gregor.  Neocsesar.  Oper.  p.  1.  et  ap.  Greg.  Nyss.  t.  3. 
p.  546.  £l«  Gc^v,  trariip  Aoyov  ^iovToVy  aotpiav  v</>cr(oai|«, 
Kal  6vvdfitai9  Kal  xapaicrripov  didioVf  TtXctov  TtXtlou  yuH 
vrrrtopf  JlaTtip  *Tiou  fiovoytvout'  cic  Kvpios,  fi6yo9  ix  fi6^ 
voVf  6cd«  Ik  Gsov,  &c. 
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testimonies  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers ;  it  being  particularly  designed 
against  the.  two  opposite  heresies  of  the  Samosateni- 
ans  and  Sabellians,  the  one  of  which  denied  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  other  his  personal 
subsistence.  Some  modem  Arians,  following  San- 
dius,  have  objected  against  it,  as  not  genuine ;  but 
the  learned  Bishop  Bull  has  abundantly  vindicated 
the  credit  of  it'*  from  the  undeniable  evidences  of 
Gregory  Nyssen  and  St  Basil,  to  whose  excellent 
Dissertation  I  refer  the  reader. 

In  the  same  age  with  Gregory 
Th.  erpcd  of  Lo-  ThaumatUTgus  lived  Lucian  the  mar- 
tyr,  who  suffered  in  the  last  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian.  He  was  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  where  he  wrote  a  confession  of 
faith  in  opposition  to  the  Sabellians.  The  form  is 
recorded  both  by  Athanasius,**  and  Socrates,"  and 
Hilary,  who  comments  upon  it,  and  vindicates  it  from 
the  objections  which  some  made  against  it,  because 
it  was  produced  by  the  Arians,  in  the  council  of 
Antioch,  under  Constantius,  anno  341,  as  if  it  had 
favoured  their  opinion,  which  Hilary  shows  it  did 
not,  though  there  were  some  expressions  in  it 
against  the  Sabellians,  that  might  be  wrested  to  an 
heretical  sense,  [as  any  catholic  words  may  be,] 
contrary  to  the  niind  of  the  author.  The  form,  as 
delivered  by  St.  Hilary,  runs  thus :  "  We  believe," 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Gospels  and  apos- 
tles, in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator,  and 
Maker,  and  Governor  of  all  things,  of  whom  are  all 
things :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  who  is  God,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
who  was  begotten  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Whole 
of  Whole,  One  of  One,  Perfect  of  Perfect,  King  of 
King,  Lord  of  Lord,  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  the 
Life,  the  true  Light,  the  true  Way,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Shepherd,  the  Gate,  the  incommutable  and 
unchangeable  image  of  the  Divine  essence,  power, 
and  glory,  the  First-born  of  every  creature,  who  was 
always  from  the  beginning  God  the  Word  with 


God,  according  to  what  is  said  in  tbe  Gospel,  'And 
the  Word  was  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  in  whom  all  things  subsist;'  who,  in  the  last 
days,  descended  from  on  high,  and  was  bom  of  a 
virgin,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  being  the 
Lamb  of  God,  he  was  made  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  being  fore-ordained  to  be  the  Author 
of  our  faith  and  life :  for  he  said, '  I  come  not  from 
heaven  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me.'  Who  suffered  and  rose  again  for  us  the 
third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  aitteth  m 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  he  shall  come 
again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
And  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
to  believers  for  their  consolation,  and  sanctificatioii, 
and  consummation,  according  to  what  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  appointed  his  disciples,  saying,  '  Go, 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoit' 
Whence  the  properties  of  the  Father  are  manifest, 
denoting  him  to  be  truly  a  Father,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Son,  denoting  him  to  be  truly  a  Son, 
and  the  properties  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  denoting  him 
to  be  truly  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  names  not  being 
simply  put  and  to  no  purpose,  but  to  express  the 
particular  subsistence,  or  hypostatic  substance,  ai 
the  Greeks  term  it,  of  each  person  named,  so  as  to 
denote  them  to  be  three  in  hypostasis,  and  one  bf 
consonance." 

This  creed  was  anciently  suspected  by  some  u 
an  Arian  creed,  because  of  the  term  three  hypos- 
tases, or  three  substances,  in  Hilary's  translation. 
But  Hilary  abundantly  clears  it  from  this  suspicion, 
by  showing,  that  these  terms  were  only  used  to  op- 
pose the  Sabellians,  who  made  the  three  persons 
no  more  than  three  names ;  and  that  all  odier  ex- 
pressions in  it  are  very  full  and  significant  against 
the  Arian  heresy.  And  therefore  neither  does  he 
censure  the  council  of  Antioch  as  Arians,  who  only 
repeated  and  adopted  this  creed  from  Lucian,  but 
he  calls  them  a  synod  of  ninety-five  ho}y  bishops, 


^*  BulL  DefiBDs.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  cap.  1%  n.  2. 

>*  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arimin.  et  Seleuc.  t  1.  p.  892. 

»•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

*'  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  p.  107.  CoDsequenter  evangeliciB 
et  apostolicae  traditioni  credimus  in  unum  Deum  Patrem 
Omnipotentem,  cunctonim  quae  sunt  edificatorem  et  facto- 
rem  et  provisorem,  ex  quo  omnia :  et  in  unum  Dominum 
Jesum  Christum,  Filium  ipsius  onigenitum,  Deum  per  quern 
omnia,  qui  generatus  est  ex  Patre,  Deum  ex  Deo,  Totum  ex 
Toto,  Unum  ex  Uno,  Perfectum  de  Perfecto,  Regem  de  Re- 
ge,  Dominum  de  Domino,  Verbum,  Sapientiam,  Vitam,  Lu- 
men verum,  Viam  veram,  Resurrectionem,  Pastorem,  Ja- 
nuam,  inconvertibilem  et  incommutabilem,  Divinitatis  es- 
sentisque  et  virtutis  et  gloriie  incommutabilem  imaginem, 
primum  editum  totius  creaturoB,  qui  semper  fuit  in  principio 
apud  Deum  Verbum  Deus,  juxta  quod  dictum  est  in  evan- 
geb'o :  et  Deus  erat  Verbum,  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et 
in  quo  omnia  constant,  qui  in  novissimis  diebus  descendit 
de  summis,  et  natus  est  ex  virgine  secundum  Scripturas,  et 


Agnus  factus  est  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum,  prsdeetinatni 
fidei  nostrsB  et  dux  vits;  dixit  quippe,  Non  enim  descendi 
de  coelo,  ut  facerem  vuluntatem  meam,  sed  voluntatem  ejus 
qui  me  misit.  Qui  passus  est,  et  resurrexit  pro  nobis  tenia 
die,  et  ascendit  in  cobIos,  et  sedet  in  dextera  Patria,  et  itenun 
venturus  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuoa.  Et  in  Sanc< 
tum  Spiritum,  qui  in  paraclesin  et  sanctificationem  et  cod- 
summationem  credentibus  datus  est,  juxta  quod  et  Domiaus 
Jesus  Christus  ordinavit  discipulis,  dicens,  Pergite  et  do- 
cete  universas  gentes,  baptizantes  eas  in,  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  SpiritCls  Sancti.  Manifesta  utique  Patris,  Tere 
Patris,  certaque  Filii,  vere  Filii,  notaque  Spirittis  Sancti, 
▼ere  SpiritCls  Sancti ;  bisque  nominibus  non  simpliciter, 
neque  otiose  propositis,  sed  significantibus  diligenter  pro- 
priam  uniusciy usque  nominatorum  substantiam  et  ordiaem 
et  gloriam,  ut  sint  quidem  per  substantiam  tria,  per  cooso- 
nantiam'vero  unum.  Trj  inrovdvii  To^a,  t^  Sk  <rvfi^Mv/f  Ii^. 
So  the  Greek  in  Socrates  and  Athanasiua. 
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t  who  intended  thereby  to  establish  the  catholic  fedth 
I  against  the  Sabellians  chiefly,  thongh  not  without 
L  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  AnomoeanSi  or  Arians. 
i  His  words  are  these:**  The  holy  synod  intending  to 
I  destroy  the  impiety  of  those  heretics,  who  eluded 
t  the  true  faith  of  a  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by 
1  the  equiTocation  of  three  names  only,  that  by  a  tri- 
tiple  appellation,  without  any  real  subsistence  be- 
t  longing  to  each  name,  they  might,  under  the  false 
i  shadow  of  three  names,  introduce  such  a  unity,  as 
I  that  the  Father  alone,  though  but  one  and  the  same, 
i  should  have  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
ii  Son  also :  therefore  the  synod  used  the  term,  three 
c  substances  or  hypostases,  meaning  by  substances, 
I  subsisting  persons,  and  not  intending  to  introduce 
(tuch  a  division  of  substance  in  the  Father,  Son, 
c  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  implies  a  dissimilitude  and  di- 
!•  vcrsity  of  essence :  [which  was  the  heresy  of  the 
%  Arians,  who  made  the  Father  only  God,  and  the 
hOther  two  persons  only  creatures,  so  dividing  the 
!  substance  by  a  diversity  of  nature  or  essence :  which 
gthis  council  did  not:]  and  therefore  Hilary  says, 
tThey  were  not  to  be  blamed,  though  they  spake  of 
jiStie  Divine  persons  as  of  three  substances  or  hypos- 
biases,  and  one  by  consent,  because  they  meant  no 
iinore  than  real  subsisting  persons,  in  opposition  to 
the  Sabellians.  Yet  notwithstanding  diis  just  de- 
:  fence  and  apology  made  by  St  Hilary  for  this 
council,  it  is  condemned  by  Baronius,  Binnius, 
Hermantius,  and  many  other  modem  writers,  as  an 
Arian  council.  But  the  learned  Schelstrate  has 
written  an  accurate  dissertation  in  favour  of  this 
-council,  wherein  he  answers'*  all  the  objections 
made  by  Baronius  and  his  followers,  either  against 
•this  council  or  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr; 
which  is  also  done  by  our  learned  Bishop  Bull,**  to 
whose  Dissertations  I  refer  the  curious  reader. 

g^^  Y  About  the  time  of  Lucian  the  mar- 

a!^!c^cL^  ^»  i^  ^be  latter  end  of  the  third  cen- 
••'***~-  tury,  Cotelerius  supposes  the  author 

or  compiler  of  the  book  called.  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  to  have  lived;  which  I  think  more 
probable  than  either  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
thrust  him  down  to  the  fifth  century,  or  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Whiston,  who  will  needs  have  this  book  not 
only  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
bat  the  work  of  a  Divine  and  inspired  writer.  For 
this  reason  I  speak  of  him  in  this  place  next  after 


Lucian,  as  one  that  has  left  us  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient creed,  then  most  probably  used  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  churches.  For  he  brings  in  the 
catechumen  making  his  profession  in  these  words : 
•*  I  beUeve"  and  am  baptized  in  one  Unbegotten, 
the  only  true  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ, 
the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are 
all  things :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
begotten  Son,  the  First-bom  of  every  creature,  who 
before  all  ages  was  begotten,  not  made,  by  the  good 
will  of  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  who  in 
the  last  times  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking 
flesh  upon  him,  was  bom  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
and  lived  a  holy  life  according  to  the  laws  of  God 
his  Father,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  died  for  us,  and  the  third  day  after  he  had  suf- 
fered, rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  shall  come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  I  am  baptized 
into  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say,  the  Comforter, 
which  wrought  effectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterward  sent  to 
the  apostles  by  the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  after  the 
apostles  to  all  others,  who,  in  the  holy  catholic 
church,  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come." 

Some  have  suspected  this  author  of  Arianism,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  it  appears  in  this  creed :  for 
though  he  gives  the  title  of  dyiwriTov  only  to  the 
Father,  yet  that  is  no  more  than  what  Alexander 
and  Athanasius,  and  all  the  opposers  of  Arius,  al- 
ways did,  who  never  asserted  86o  dyiwrira,  as  those 
words  signify,  two  absolute,  co-ordinate,  unbegotten 
principles,  which  is  the  proper  notion  of  two  Gods ; 
but  always  reserved  the  title  of  aylwiirov,  unbegot- 
ten, to  the  Father  only,  as  the  etemal  principle  and 
fountain  of  the  Deity,  and  styled  the  Son  fiovoyivH 
eibv,  the  only  begotten  God,  which  is  the  proper 
notion  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  neither  created 
nor  unbegotten,  but  eternally  begotten  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  and  this  title  of  /xovoyrvi^c  Oi ^, 
the  only  begotten  God,  is  the  same  as  this  very 
author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere  ascribes  to 


>*  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  p.  106.  Volens  igitur  congregata 
gaoctorum  synodus  impietatem  earn  perimere,  quae  verita- 
fatem  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spirit^  Sancti  nomiDum  numero 
eluderet,  ut  non  lubsiiteiite  causa  uniascig usque  nominis, 
triplex  Duncupatio  obtineret  sub  falsitate  nominum  unionem, 
ut  Pater  solus  atque  unus  idem  atque  ipse  haberet  et  Spiri- 
tfts  Saocti  nomen  et  Filii :  idcirco  tres  substantias  esse  dix- 
^ruDt,  subsisteotium  personas  per  substantias  edocentes, 
non  subsUntiam  Patris  et  Filii  et  SpiritCls  Saocti  diversi- 
tate  dissimilis  essentias  separantes.  Quod  autem  dictum 
«st,  ut  lint  quidem  per  substantiam  tria,  per  consonantiam 


vero  unum,  non  habet  calumniam,  &c. 

**  Schelstrat.  Sacrum  Concilium  Antiocbenum  restitutum. 
Dissert.  3.  c.  2.  p.  109. 

*•  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  c.  13.  n.  6. 

**  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  41.  Uia^tvw  Kai  fiairrP^otiai 
tU  t¥a  dyiuinrroPf  fiovop  liXriBivdu  Oidu  ircan-oKpaTopa, 
Tdv  Haripa  tow  Xptcrov,  icritrr^v  kdi  irifiiovpydw  t&w 
d'jraifTcoVf  l^  ov  tA  iruvra,  Kal  lU  r6»  Kvpiov  'IqaoDv  rdw 
Xptardy,  Tdv  novoytvii  avTov  Yldtf^  Tdv  'rptororoKov  irdo^t 
KTiotwiy  Tdv  irp6  alutvtov  titioKi^  tou  TlaTpdv  yivinfilmra^ 
oh  KTiadiirraf  &C. 
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the  Son,"  whom  he  makes  to  be  no  creature,  but 
God,  in  this  only  differing  from  the  Father,  that  he 
is  not  unbegotten ;  which  is  necessary  to  the  notion 
of  a  Son  J  for  it  were  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  unbegotten  also.  I  observe 
this,  to  show  how  Uttle  advantage  the  modern 
Arians  have  from  this  author,  if  we  allow  him  but 
that  favourable  interpretation,  which  injustice  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  all  ancient  catholic  writers. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  though  this  creed 
be  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Roman  Creed, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  yet  it 
differs  from  it  very  much  in  phrase  and  expression, 
and  comes  nearer  the  creeds  of  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  though  it  be  as  perfect  as  any  of  that  age,  yet 
it  has  neither  the  article  of  the  descent  into  hell,  nor 
the  communion  of  saints,  expressly  mentioned  in  it ; 
which  shows  that  these  articles  were  not  totidem 
verbis  inserted  into  the  first  creeds  of  the  church. 

Thus  far  I  have  collected  the  scat- 
Thec»«dofj«ni.   tcTcd  remains  of  the  ancient  creeds, 

Mlem. 

which  were  composed  before  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  for  the  use  of  several  churches,  as  they 
are  still  upon  record  in  private  writers.  But  we 
have  some  more  perfect  forms  also  remaining,  as 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome,  by  comparing  which  together,  the  reader 
may  easily  perceive,  how  the  unity  of  the  faith  was 
exactly  agreed  upon,  and  preserved,  with  some  va- 
riety of  expression.  The  Creed  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  we  have  imperfectly  in  St  James's  Li- 
turgy, and  more  perfect  in  the  Catechetical  Dis- 
courses of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  are 
an  exposition  upon  it  In  St  James's  Liturgy  we 
have  only  the  beginning  of  the  creed :  "  I  believe  in 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty,"  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God."  But  the  remaining  articles  are  not  inserted, 
as  being  vulgarly  known  without  reciting.  How- 
ever, in  Cyril's  catechisms  the  articles  are  rehearsed 
at  full  length,  and  when  collected  together  they  run 
in  this  form : 

"  I  believe  in  one  God**  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  ages,  the  true  God,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  who  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  who 
was  crucified  and  buried,  and  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  of  whose  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  In  one 
baptism  of  repentance,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  in 


one  catholic  church,  in  £he  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  in  Ufe  everlasting." 

That  this  creed  was  neither  the  Nicene  Creed, 
nor  the  Constantinopolitan,  is  evident,  because  it 
wants  the  word  consubstantial,  and  other  titles, 
which  are  given  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicene  Creed: 
nor  has  it  the  full  expUcation  of  the  character  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  afterward  made  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed :  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because  Cyril's  catechisms  were  written 
some  years  before  the  council  of  Constantinople  was 
held«  Therefore  it  must  be  the  ancient  Creed  of 
Jerusalem,  as  learned  men"  have  rightly  concluded, 
and  hence  also  observed,  that  the  Oriental  creeds 
had  originally  the  articles  that  follow  the  Holy 
Ghost,  viz.  the  catholic  church,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh,  and  eternal  life. 
Only  the  communion  of  saints,  and  descent  into 
hell,  are  wanting  in  it. 

And  so  we  find  in  the  Creed  of  Cee- 
sarea  in  Palestine,  in  the  profession     ThcCiw4<rfQi> 

Mna.  in  rihafiiw 

of  which  Eusebius  says  he  was  bap- 
tized, and  catechised ;  the  descent  into  hell  is  not 
mentioned  in  it  But  it  differs  in  expression  from 
the  Jerusalem  Creed,  and  comes  up  the  nearest  to 
the  Nicene  Creed  of  any  other.  The  form,  as  it 
was  proposed  by  Eusebius  himself  to  the  council 
of  Nice,  is  in  these  words :  "  We  believe  in  one  God 
the  Father"  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible:  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Word  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life 
of  Life,  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  First-bom  of 
every  creature,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
ages,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  our 
salvation  was  incarnate,  and  conversed  .among  men, 
and  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and 
ascended  unto  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in 
one  Holy  Spirit  Every  one  of  these  we  believe  to 
be  and  exist ;  we  confess  the  Father  to  be  truly  a 
Father,  the  Son  truly  a  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost  truly 
a  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  what  our  Lord,  when 
he  sent  his  disciples  to  preach,  said, '  Go  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost' " 

The  articles  that  follow  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  here 
omitted  only  for  the  same  reason,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  they  were  omitted  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
because  then  no  dispute  was  made  shout  them,  and 
only  so  much  of  the  Creed  was  now  produced  as 
was  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
Arian  heresy. 

The  Creed  of  Alexandria  was  some- 
what shorter  than  this,  and  is  sup-    TheCn^ofAiv 
posed  by  learned  men  to  be  that  which 


"  Constit.  ApMt  lib.  7.  cap.  43.  lib.  8.  c.  7, 11,  12,  17. 
"  Jacobi  Liturg.  ia  Bibl.  Pair.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  7. 
«  CyriL  Cateche*.  6,  &c. 


»  Bull.  JuUic.  Eccles.  Cathol.  &c.  cap.  6.  n.  5. 
»  Euseb.  Epist.  ad  Ecclesiam  Cssar.  ap.  Socrat  lib.  1. 
cap.  8. 
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Sect  11.  , 

ThtCrMdothn-    OCQ 
tkxh. 


AriuB  and  Euzoius  delivered  in  to  Constantine, 
when  they  made  a  sort  of  feigned  recantation  before 
him.  The  form  is  recorded  in  Socrates"  in  these 
words :  "  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  our  Lord,  God 
the  Word  begotten  of  him  before  all  ages,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made  that  are  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in- 
carnate, and  suffered  and  rose  again,  and  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  in  the  hfe  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
In  one  catholic  church  of  God  extended  frt>m  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other." 

The  Creed  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  re- 
corded in  Cassian,^who  dehvers  it  as 
it  was  probably  received  in  that  church  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  only  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  consubstantial,  inserted  from  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  "  The  text  and  faith  of  the  Creed 
<lf  Antioch,"  says  he, "  is  this : "  I  beUeve  in  one  only 
true  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  crea- 
tures visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  First-bom  of  every 
creature,  bom  of  him  before  all  ages,  and  not  made, 
-▼cry  God  of  very  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
lay  whom  the  world  was  framed  and  all  things  made. 
"Who  for  our  sakes  came  and  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  cmcified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Iraried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall 
^oine  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

Cassian  here  repeats  not  the  whole  creed,  but 
^nly  those  articles  that  were  proper  to  be  urged 
against  Nestorius,  who  had  been  baptized  into  this 
fiuth,  and  by  this  creed,  at  Antioch,  from  which  he 
■hows  his  prevarications,  and  how  he  had  started 
firoxn  the  profession  which  he  himself  had  made  in 
the  words  of  this  creed  both  at  his  baptism  and  or- 
dination, leaving  the  remaining  articles  unrecited. 

Sect.  IX  The  reader  may  easily  perceive,  by 

^SS^S^^!£d&  comparing  the  forementioned  creeds, 
«.po.ti»'  c««i.  ^^^  ^g  articles  of  the  communion  of 
Baints,  and  the  descent  into  hell,  are  not  expressly 


mentioned  in  any  of  them.  Nor  were  they  origin- 
ally in  the  Roman  Creed,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
testimony  of  Ruffin,  but  from  some  ancient  copies 
of  this  creed  still  remaining.  Bishop  Usher"  met 
with  two  copies  here  in  England,  which  wanted 
these  additions,  and  also  that  of  life  everlasting. 
The  one  was  in  Greek,  though  written  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  end  of  King  Athelstan's  Psalter, 
about  the  year  703;  and  the  other  in  Latin;  but 
both  exactly  in  the  same  form  of  words:  "  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  bom  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  cru- 
cified under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  was  buried,  and 
the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead,  ascended 
into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church, 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.    Amen.'' 

The  variations  of  these  ancient  forms  from  the 
present  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  want  of 
several  words  that  have  since  been  added,  are  noted 
by  Bishop  Usher,  who  also  observes,  that  this  creed 
is  dehvered  by  several  ancient  authors  with  some 
variety  of  expression.  For  in  some  authors,  which 
use  this  creed,  life  everlasting  is  added  after  the  re- 
surrection of  the  flesh.  As  in  the  homilies  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,"*  bishop  of  Ravenna,  where  he  ex- 
pounds this  creed.  And  in  the  author  of  the  book 
de  Symbolo  ad  Catechumenos,  in  the  ninth  tome  of 
St  Austin's  works.  And  in  the  creed  which  Mar- 
cellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  presented  to  Pope  Julius, 
which  is  recorded  in  Epiphanius."  But  others  con- 
clude this  creed  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  make  no  express  mention  of  life  everlasting ; 
not  that  they  supposed  it  to  be  no  article  of  faith, 
but  because  it  was  included  in  the  other  article  of 
the  resurrection,  as  they  rightly  expound  it.  St. 
Jerom  says  plainly,"  that  the  creed  was  concluded 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  And  Maximus 
Taurinensis,"  who  expounds  every  article  of  it  dis- 
tinctly, says  the  same.  And  St  Austin  also**  con- 
cludes the  creed  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
but  then  he  includes  eternal  life  in  the  exposition 


»  Socrmt.  lib.  1.  c.  26. 

•*  Cassian.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  6.  p.  1272.  Textus  ergo  et 
Bdes  Antiocheni  Symboli  haec  est :  Credo  in  unum  et  so- 
Utm  verum  Deum.  Patrem  Omnipotentem,  Creatorem  omoi- 
iXBO.  visibilium  et  invisibilium  creaturarum.  Et  in  Dominum 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  ejusunigenitum,  etprimo- 
^enitum  totius  creaturs,  ex  eo  natum  ante  omnia  sascula,  et 
Hon  factum,  Deum  Terum  ex  Deo  vero,  bomousion  Patri, 
per  quem  et  siecula  compaginata  sunt  et  omnia  facta.  Qui 
propter  nos  Ten  it  et  natus  est  ex  Maria  Virgine,  et  crucifix- 
US  aub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepultus,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit  se- 
cundum Scripturas,  et  in  ccelos  ascendit,  et  iterum  Teniet 
ludicare  vivos  et  mortuos.     Et  reliqua. 


"  Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  6. 

"•  Petrus  Chrysol.  Homil.  57,  &c. 

"  Epiph.  Haer.  72.  Marcel,  n.  3. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  In  symbolo  fidei — post 
confessionem  Trinitatis  et  unitatem  ecclesis,  omne  Chris- 
tiani  dogmatis  sacramentum  carnis  resurrectione  con- 
cluditur. 

"^  Maxim.  Taurin.  Hom.  1.  de  Diversis,  p.  239.  Hie  re- 
ligionis  nostrie  finis,  hsc  summa  credendi  est. 

**  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Symbolo,  t  3.  p.  66.  Qua  corporis 
resurrectione  facta,  a  temporis  conditione  liberati,  aeterna 
vita  ineffabili  charitate  et  stabUitate  sine  corruptione  per- 
fruemur. 
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of  it  For,  sajTB  he,  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  effected,  we  shall  be  freed  from  the  condi- 
tions of  time,  and  enjoy  eternal  life  with  inefl^ble 
charity  and  stability  without  corruption.  And  so 
the  author  of  the  sermons  De  Tempore"  under  his 
name :  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  the  end  of  all, 
but  it  is  an  end  without  end.  For  there  is  no  death 
after  that  Therefore  they  made  it  the  conclusion 
of  the  creed,  because  it  was  the  conclusion  of  all 
things  in  this  world. 

And  thus  it  was  in  the  Creed  of  the 
Th«  o«cd  of      church  of  Aquileia,  which  differed  in 

Aqttilcia. 

Other  points  both  from  the  Roman 
and  Oriental  creeds.  For  Ruffinus,  who  wrote  an 
exposition  upon  it,  concludes  it  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection,  and  neither  mentions  nor  expounds 
the  article  of  eternal  life,  but  only  tacitly,  as  it  is 
implied  in  the  resurrection.  In  other  articles  some 
additions  were  made  to  this  creed,  which  were  not 
in  the  Roman:  for  here  the  descent  into  hell  is 
particularly  mentioned;  and  not  only  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh  in  general,  but  the  resurrection  of 
this  flesh  in  particular;  and  in  the  first  article, 
after  the  word  Almighty,  were  added,  impassible 
and  invisible,  as  peculiar  appellations  of  God  the 
Father.  For  it  was  thus  conceived :  "  I  beheve  in 
Grod  the  Father  Almighty,  invisible  and  impassi- 
ble;" and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord, 
who  was  bom  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  bu- 
ried ;  he  descended  into  hell,  and  the  third  day  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  church,  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  this  flesh." 
The  reason  of  adding  the  words  "  invisible  and 
impassible"  to  this  creed,  which  were  not  in  the  Ro- 
man, was  to  obviate  the  Sabellian  or  Patripassian 
heresy,  which  asserted  that  God  the  Father  was 
bom  of  the  virgin,  and  so  made  visible  and  passi- 
ble in  the  flesh.  In  opposition  to  which  impiety, 
Rufllinus  says,"  their  forefathers  seem  to  have  added 
those  words,  professing  the  Father  to  be  invisible 
and  impassible,  that  is,  that  he  never  was  incarnate, 
as  the  Son  only  was,  and  not  the  Father.  The  de- 
scent into  hell  is  also  almost  peculiar  to  this  creed : 
for  excepting  this  and  the  creed  of  the  council  of 
Sirmium  or  Ariminum,  mentioned  by  Socrates,"  this 


article  was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  any  other 
creed  of  this  age ;  though  Ruflinus  thinks  it  wm 
always  implied  in  the  word  **  buried,"  which  he  reck- 
ons of  the  same  importance.  When  it  first  came 
into  the  Roman  Creed,  the  reader  may  find  a  pir- 
ticular  account  in  Bishop  Pearson,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  done  about  the  year  600. 

I  have  hitherto  given  an  account  8«t.i4. 
of  all  such  creeds  as  might  be  reck-  J^^SSSltl 
oned  of  use  in  the  church  before  the  **»•««»<*•'»» 
time  of  the  Nicene  counciL  I  shall  now  give  the 
like  account  of  the  first  forming  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  how  it  was  afterward  completed,  and 
put  into  a  new  form,  by  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  Creed,  as  first  published  by  the  conncU 
of  Nice,  was  in  these  words :  "  We  believe  in  one 
God  Almighty,"  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten, 
that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten 
not  made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  bf 
whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  wot 
made.  Who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  and  majW^ 
man,  and  suffered,  and  the  third  day  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holj 
Ghost  And  those  who  say,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or  that  he  did  not  eadst  be- 
fore he  was  made,  becaiise  he  was  made  out  of  no- 
thing, or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he 
was  created  or  mutable,  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church  anathematizes  them." 

This  Creed  often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Withers  and  councils  in  this  very  fonn ;  as 
in  Athanasius,  Epist.  ad  Jovian,  t  1.  p.  247;  Hi- 
lar, de  Synodis,  p.  114;  Leo,  £p.  95,  ad  Leonem 
Imperat;  the  Council  of  Rome,  under  Julius,  an. 
337 ;  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  Epist  ad  Nestor. ; 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Act  2 ;  the  Council  of 
Hippo ;  the  sixth  Council  of  Carthage ;  the  Pre- 
face to  the  African  Code ;  the  third  Council  of  Bra- 
cara ;  the  third  and  thirteenth  of  Toledo ;  the  fifth  | 
General  Council  of  Constantinople,  Act  17;  and 
many  others. 

Now,  some  learned  persons  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  creeds  before  the  council  of  Niee, 
had  none  of  the  articles  which  follow  after  the  Holy 


*  Aug.  Serm.  119.  De  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.d06.  Iste  jam 
fioii  est.    Sed  finis  erit  sine  fine  resurrectio  camis,  &c. 

"  Ru£Sn.  Expos.  Symboli  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  19. 
Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem,  invisibilem  et  im- 
passibilem.  Et  in  Christum  Jesum  unicum  Filium  ejus, 
Dominum  nostrum,  qui  oatus  est  de  Spiritu  Saocto  ex  Ma- 
ria  Vir(^ine,  crucifixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepultus,  de- 
soendit  ad  inferna :  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis,  ascendit 
in  ccelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris:  inde  venturus  est  judi- 
care  vivos  et  mortuos.    Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  sanctam 


ecclesiam  catholicam,  remissionem  peccatorum,  hii^us  caraas 
resnrrectionem. 

"  Ruffin.  ibid.  p.  19.  Sciendum  quod  duo  isti  i 
in  ecclesiae  Romanas  symbolo  non  habentur :  constat  i 
apud  DOS  additos  baereseos  causa  Sabellii,  illius  profecto  qua 
a  nostris  Patripassiana  appellatur ;  id  est,  qtus  Patrem  ip- 
sum  vel  ex  virgine  natum  dicit,  et  visibtlem  faetom,  vel  pas- 
sum  affirmat  in  carne. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  37. 

"  Ap.  SocraL  lib.  1.  c.  a 
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Ghost,  but  all  ended  as  that  does,  with  those  words, 
**  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  was  the  <^inion 
of  Vossius  and  Erasmus;  and  Bishop  Usher  says, 
he  was  once  inclined  to  think  so  himself,  but  upon 
better  consideration,  he  professes^  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  alter  his  judgment.  For  it  plainly  ap- 
pears from  most  of  the  forms  before  recited,  that 
several  of  the  articles  which  follow  after  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  always  a  part  of  the  creed :  and  the 
reason  why  the  council  of  Nice  repeated  them  not, 
was  only  because  there  was  then  no  dispute  about 
them,  and  they  only  rehearsed  so  much  of  Uie  for- 
mer creeds  as  there  was  then  occasion  for,  to  oppose 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  former  creeds,  then  generally  re- 
ceived  in  the  church.  This  is  evident,  both  from 
the  creeds  used  by  the  Arians,  and  those  that  were 
used  by  the  church,  before  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople had  settled  and  new-modelled  the  form  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  that  was  afterwards  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  church.  Thus  in  the  creed  of  the  se- 
parating bishops  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  related 
by  St  Hilary*^  and  others,  after  the  article  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  there  follows,  "We  believe  in  the  holy 
church,  and  in  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  Ufe;" 
or,  as  it  is  more  perfectly  in  his  Fragments,**  "the 
holy  church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  eternal  life."  So  again,  the  Euse- 
bians  in  their  first  creed,  which  they  published  in 
the  council  of  Antioch,  mentioned  both  by  Athana- 
sius  and  Socrates,"  after  the  article  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  add, "  We  beUeve  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  eternal  life."  Now,  it  were  absurd  to  think  the 
Arians  should  retain  these  articles  in  their  creeds, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  church  reject  or  neglect 
them.  Therefore  it  is  plain  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
only  one  part  of  the  ancient  creed,  that  was  used 
at  full  length  in  baptism,  though  not  here  so  re- 
cited. And  what  has  been  observed  before  out  of 
CyriFs  catechisms,  is  a  manifest  proof  of  it 

This  is  further  evident  from  the 

The  erecdi  of  two  crecds,  a  shorter  and  a  lon&rer,  re- 
cited  in  Epiphanius,  who  wrote  his 
Anchorate  some  years  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  shorter  creed,  which  he  says 
every  catechumen  repeated  at  his  baptism  from  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  tenth  year  of 
Valentinian  and  Yalens,  anno  373,  was  in  these 
words:  "We  believe"  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invirible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
the  Father  before  all  ages,  that  is,  of  the  substance 
of  his  Father,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  Grod, 
begotten  not  made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 


by  whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
man,  and  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, and  suflered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third 
day  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  And  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  king^ 
dom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  pro- 
phets. And  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 
We  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  they  who  say, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or 
that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  or  that  he 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  any  other  substance 
or  essence,  or  that  he  is  mutable  or  changeable,  those 
the  catholic  and  apostohc  church  anathematizes." 

This,  says  Epiphanius,  is  the  faith  which  was  de- 
livered by  the  holy  apostles,  and  received  by  the 
church  in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathers  were  present  By  which  he 
does  not  mean  that  these  articles  were  delivered  in 
this  very  form  either  by  the  apostles  or  the  council 
of  Nice,  but  that  the  church  agreed  upon  this  form 
to  be  used  at  baptism,  in  pursuance  oi  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  the  apostles  and  the  Nicene  fathers. 
And  afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  the  ApoUinarians 
and  other  heretics,  which  infested  the  church  about 
the  tenth  year  of  Valentinian  and  Yalens,  and  the 
sixth  of  Gratian,  and  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Dio- 
cletian account,  that  is,  anno  3/3,  she  enlarged 
her  creed  with  a  more  particular  explication  of  some 
certain  articles  in  opposition  to  those  heresies.  And 
then  the  form  appointed  to  be  used  in  baptism  was 
in  these  terms,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  same  place: 

"  We  beheve  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
God  the  Father,  the  only  begotten,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  as  well  in  heaven  as  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible.  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incar- 
nate, that  is,  was  bom  in  perfect  manner  of  the  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  made 
man,  that  is,  took  upon  him  perfect  man,  soul  and 
body  and  mind,  and  whatsoever  is  in  man,  sin  only 


<•  Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  17. 
«  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  p.  106. 
«  Hilar.  Fragmenta,  p.  140. 


«>  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  10.   Athaoaa.  De  Synod.  Arim.  et  Be- 
leuc.  1. 1.  p.  892. 
««  Epiphan.  Anchorat  n.  120.  t.  2.  p.  122. 
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excepted ;  not  by  the  seed  of  man,  nor  merely  by 
existing  in  man,  but  by  framing  flesh  to  himself  into 
one  holy  imity  j  not  after  the  manner  as  he  inspired 
the  prophets,  and  spake  and  wrought  in  them,  but 
by  being  perfectly  made  man.  For  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  not  by  undergoing  any  change,  or 
transforming  the  Godhead  into  manhood,  but  by 
making  one  perfect  and  Divine  union.  For  there  is 
but  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  two,  the  same  Ood, 
the  same  Lord,  the  same  King.  Who  sufiered  in 
the  flesh  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  with  his 
body  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  in  glory  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father;  whence  he  shall  come  with 
glory  in  the  same  body  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  in  the  law,  and 
preached  by  the  prophets,  and  descended  at  Jordan ; 
who  spake  by  the  apostles,  and  dwells  in  the  saints : 
and  thus  we  beheve  of  him,  that  he  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  perfect  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, uncreated,  proceeding  flrom  the  Father,  re- 
ceiving from  the  Son,  in  whom  we  believe.  We 
believe  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  in  one 
baptism  of  repentance,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  in  the  just  judgment  of  body  and  soul,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  life  everlasting.  And  those 
that  say,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not,  or  that  they  were  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence ;  that 
say,  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  muta- 
ble or  changeable ;  those  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church,  the  mother  of  us  and  you,  anathematizes. 
And  again,  we  anathematize  those  that  confess  not 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  all  heresies  which 
accord  not  to  this  holy  faith." 

Now,  if  these  creeds  were  in  use  in  the  church 
at  the  time  which  Epiphanius  mentions,  then  it  is 
certain  the  Nicene  Creed  was  completed  by  the 
church  for  the  use  of  her  catechumens  long  before 
the  general  council  of  Constantinople:  and  what 
was  done  by  that  council,  was  rather  to  contract  the 
form,  than  to  augment  or  lengthen  it,  as  any  one 
may  easily  perceive,  that  will  compare  the  Con- 
8tantinopolitan  Creed  with  either  of  those  that  have 
now  been  recited  out  of  Epiphanius. 

__^  ^^  For  the  creed  that  was  drawn  up 

I,  in  the  second  general  coimcil  of  Con- 


TlMNiccMCrefd, 


M  complded  by  the 
council  of  CoimU 
tinopla,  anno  981. 


•ooncn'of  confun-  staudnople,  is  no  Other  but  the  Ni- 


cene Creed,  with  the  addition  of  such 
articles  as  were  always  used  by  the  church  in  the 
interrogatories  of  baptism,  though  not  inserted  in 
the  particular  form  used  by  the  Nicene  council.  I 
need  not  here  repeat  the  form,  because  it  is  the 


same  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  thi 
cene  Creed  in  our  Uturgy.  Only  the  word  Fil 
expressing  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Father  and  Son  together,  was  added  aftei 
by  the  Latin  church.  For  the  first  copies  oi 
Creed  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,^  an* 
councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,^'  have  it 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  U  tov  Uarpog  Uir 
fuvov,  without  any  mention  of  the  Son  :  but  i 
Latin  councils,  the  'word  Filioque  is  commonly  a 
as  in  the  first  council  of  Bracara, anno 4 II,  an 
third  council  of  Toledo,"  anno  589,  where  the 
stantinopolitan  Creed  is  recited. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
it  is  certain,  it  was  used  in  the  Greek     o^  *^  «* 


church  much  after  the  same  manner  ^  ^^^ 
as  the  Apostolical  and  other  creeds  JtS  i^i 
were  used  in  the  Latin  church  ;  first  ffujJ'cSl 
in  the  office  of  baptism ;  afterward  it  "****" 
was  taken  in  to  be  a  part  of  the  liturgy  in  the 
munion  service.  Some  learned  persons,  I  kno^ 
of  opinion,  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  never 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  but  only  the . 
tolical  Creed  still  throughout  the  whole  ch 
But  this  is  a  very  plain  mistake.  I.  Because  ii 
not  appear,  that  the  Apostolical  Creed,  which 
Roman  Creed,  was  ever  used  in  the  Greek  ch 
even  before  the  Nicene  Creed  was  made :  for 
had  several  creeds  of  their  own,  agreeing  ii 
with  the  Roman  Creed  in  substance,  but  di£ 
from  it  in  words  and  expression ;  and  those  c 
were  used  by  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church  h 
administration  of  baptism.  2.  When  the  N 
Creed  w^as  formed,  it  is  very  evident,  that  very 
was  used  by  many  churches  in  the  East  at 
creed  of  baptism.  For  the  fathers  of  the  co 
of  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  anno  536,  d 
quently  call  it  the  creed  in  which  both  they  t 
selves  were  baptized,^  and  also  baptized  ot 
And  so  it  is  said  in  the  synodical  epistles  o 
councils  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  which  are  reb 
in  the  acts  of  the  same  counciL  As  also  in  the 
of  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  *•  and  Gl 
don,**  in  the  former  of  which  an  order  was  ; 
that  catechumens  should  be  taught  the  N 
Creed,  and  no  other.  The  like  may  be  obserr 
the  edict  of  the  emperor  BasiUscus  mention( 
Evagrius,"  who,  speaking  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
it  the  creed  in  which  both  he  and  all  his  anc( 
were  baptized.  And  it  is  remarked  by  £p 
nius,"  of  the  two  creeds  which  he  recites,  that 
were  the  creeds  which  every  catechumen  rep 
at  his  baptism ;  which  were  nothing  but  the  N 


*  CoDc.  CoDStantin.  Cone,  t  2.  p.  9&3. 
^  Gone.  GhalcedoD.  Act.  2.  t.  4.  p.  341. 
«  Gone.  t.  5.  p.  1001. 

<•  Vid-  Gon.  G.  P.  sub  Menna,  Act.  5.  Gon.  t.  5.  p.  166^ 
171. 179. 


*•  Ibid.  p.  190  et  199. 

»•  Cone.  Ephes.  Act  6.  1 3.  p.  690. 

"  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  2.  1 4.  p.  341. 

«  EvagT.  lib.  3.  c.  4  et  7. 

"  Epiphan.  Aochorat.  n.  120.  t.  2.  p.  12a 
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Creed,  with  the  addition  of  such  articles  as  the 
church  supplied,  to  make  it  a  complete  summary  of 
the  faith.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  the  creed  then 
generally  made  use  of  in  all  the  Eastern  churches 
for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  at  their  baptism. 
But  as  yet  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  common 
liturgy  of  the  church,  to  be  repeated  daily  in  Divine 
service.  St  Ambrose**  indeed  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  private  devotion,  and  gives  directions  to  the  holy 
Tirgins  so  to  use  it  in  their  morning  retirements, 
and  upon  other  proper  occasions.  And  Habertus"* 
thinks  it  was  also  required  of  bishops  at  their  ordin- 
ation ;  which  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith.  But  all 
this  did  not  yet  make  it  a  part  of  the  daily  liturgy 
of  the  church.  For  it  is  agreed  among  learned  men, 
both  of  the  Romish  and  protestant  communion,  that 
the  creed  was  not  used  to  be  repeated  in  the  daily 
service  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Greek  church,  and  not  till  some  time  after  in 
the  Latin  church.  So  Valesius,**  Cardinal  Bona,^ 
Schelstrate,**  Pagi,"  Christianus  Lupus,*  Hamond 
L'Estrange,**  and  Vossius.**  Theodorus  Lector" 
observes,  that  Peter  Fullo,  who  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  about  the  year  471,  was  the  first  that  ordered 
the  creed  to  be  repeated  in  that  church,  iv  ird^ 
avvdlfif  in  every  church  assembly.  And  the  same 
author  reports,**  that  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, anno  511,  was  the  first  that  brought  in  this 
custom  into  that  church ;  which  he  did  in  hatred 
to  his  predecessor  Macedonius,  and  with  an  intent 
to  represent  him  as  disaffected  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  before  that  time  was  used  to  be  rehearsed  in 
the  church  only  once  a  year,  on  tlie  parasceue,  or 
great  day  of  preparation  before  the  passover,  now 
called  Maundy  Thursday,  when  the  bishop  was 
wont  to  catechise  such  as  were  to  be  baptized  at 
Easter.  From  the  Oriental  churches,  the  custom 
was  brought  into  the  West,  first  in  Spain  and  6al- 
licia,  at  the  petition  of  Ring  Recaredus,  by  the  order 
of  the  third  council*  of  Toledo,  about  the  year  589, 
when  those  churches  were  newly  recovered  from 
the  inundation  of  the  Arian  heresy,  this  practice 
was  then  thought  a  proper  antidote  to  preserve 
them  from  relapsing  into  their  ancient  error.  Lupus 


and  Pagi  say,  it  was  not  brought  into  the  French 
churches  till  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and 
then  Pope  Leo  III.  advised  them  to  lay  it  aside 
again,  because  it  was  not  yet  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  church.  They  concluded  yet  further,  that 
in  the  time  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  anno  870,  it  was 
not  yet  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
last,  in  the  days  of  Benedict  VIII.,  anno  1014,  as 
is  collected  from  Bemo  Augiensis,  the  custom  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  church ;  for  this  reason, 
to  give  it  in  the  words  of  Lupus,  since  the  Roman 
church  could  not  bring  over  the  French  and  Spanish 
churches  to  her  own  way,  she  resolved  at  last  to 
comply  with  their  custom,  that  there  might  be  no 
disagreement  among  them ;  and  so  the  Nicene 
Creed  came  to  be  universally  read  throughout  the 
whole  church. 

There  is  but  one  creed  more,  which 
I  need  to  stand  to  give  any  account  oruwAUuiiariaii 
of,  and  that  is  the  creed  which  is 
commonly  received  under  the  name  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  Baronius*  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
composed  by  Athanasius  when  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  offered  to  Pope  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his 
fiedth.  Which  circumstance  is  not  at  all  likely,  for 
Julius  never  questioned  the  faith  of  Athanasius. 
However,  a  great  many  learned  men  have  so  far 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  as  to  believe  this 
creed  to  be  of  Athanasius's  composing;  as  Cardi- 
nal Bona,*  and  Petavius,"  and  Bellarmine,"  and 
Rivet,"  with  many  others  of  both  communions. 
Scultetus  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  But  the  best 
and  latest  critics,  who  have  examined  the  thing 
most  exactly,  make  no  question,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  Latin  author,  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  an 
African  bishop,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Vandalic  Arian 
persecution.  The  learned  Vossius**  and  Quesnel** 
have  written  particular  dissertations  upon  this  sub- 
ject Their  arguments  are,  1.  Because  this  creed 
is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  Athana- 
sius's  works.  2.  Because  the  style  and  contexture 
of  it  does  not  bespeak  a  Greek,  but  a  Latin  author. 
3.  Because  neither  Cynl  of  Alexandria,  nor  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  nor  Pope  Leo,  nor  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  have  ever  so  much  as  mentioned  it 


**  Ambros.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  115.  Symbolum  quoque 
specialiter  debemus,  tanquam  nostri  signaculum  cordis,  an- 
telucanis  horis  quotidie  recensere.  Quod  etiam,  cum  horre- 
mus  aliquid,  animo  recurrendum  est. 

^  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  499. 

»•  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  566. 

•T  Bona,  Rer.  Liturgic.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  n.  2. 

"  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  cap.  6.  p.  210. 

»  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  325.  n.  18. 

*>  Lupus,  Scholia  in  Concil.  t.  1.  cap.  4.  p.  13. 

•>  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  chap.  3.  p.  79.  chap.  6.  p.  170. 

*>  Voesius  de  Symbolis. 

«  Theodor.  Lector.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  566. 
2  H 


•*  Ibid.  p.  563. 

.*<*  Cone.  Tolet.  3.  c.  2.  Petitione  Reccaredi  regis  consti- 
tuit  sy nodus,  ut  per  omnes  ecclesias  Hispanise  et  Gallicise, 
secundum  formam  Orientalium  ecclesiarum,  concilii  Con- 
stantinopolitani  symbolum  fidei  recitetur :  et  priusquam  Do- 
minica dicatur  oratio,  voce  clara  populo  prsdicetur,  &c. 

*■*  Baron,  an.  340.  n.  11.  *  Bona  de  Psalmodia. 

•  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Hasr.  72. 

*"  Bellarmio.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  p.  81. 

»  Rivet,  Critic.  Sacr.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  p.  240. 

'>  Voss.  de  Symbolis,  Dissert.  2. 

"  QuesneL  Dissert,  de  variis  Fidei  Symbolis  in  antiquo 
codice  Romano. 
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in  all  tliat  they  say  against  the  Nestorian  or 
Etttychian  heresies.  4.  Becaose  this  Vigilius  Tap- 
lensis  is  known  to  have  published  several  others  of 
his  writings  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Athanasius, 
with  which  this  creed  is  commonly  joined.  These 
reasons  have  persuaded  such  men  as  Bishcp  Pear^ 
son,**  Archbi^iop  Usher/*  Hamond  L'Estrange,'* 
Dr.  Cave,^  Schelstrate,"  Pagi,**  and  Du  Pin,  critics 
of  the  best  rank,  to  come  in  to  this  opinion,  tiiat 
this  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius,  but  by 
a  later  and  a  Latin  writer.  Dr.  Cave  thinks,  the 
fint  that  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
is  Theodulphus  Aurelianensis,  who  Hved  about  the 
year  7^4,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great :  but  in 
this  he  is  a  little  mistaken;  for  the  council  of  Autun, 
which  was  held  above  a  hundred  years  before, 
anno  670,  not  only  mentioned  it  under  that  name, 
but  ordered  every  presbyter,  deacon,  subdeacon,  &c., 
to  read  it  together  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,**  or  be 
liable  to  the  bishop's  censure  for  his  omission; 
which  implies,  that  it  was  then  esteemed  the  genuine 
work  of  Athanasius,  and  as  such  had  for  some  time 
been  received  in  the  church.  But  whoever  was  the 
author  of  it,  there  never  was  any  question  made  of 
its  orthodoxy,  except  by  the  Samosatenians  and 
Arians  in  these  later  ages  of  the  church.  Only,  as 
Bishop  Usher  and  others  have  observed,  the  modem 
Greeks  now  use  it  with  some  additions  and  alten^ 
tions.  For,  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  Latin  copies, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  prooeedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  the  Greeks  now  read  it,  from  the 
Father,  or  the  Father  only;  as  Pareus*  has  re- 
mariLed  in  his  exposition  of  this  creed.  And  in  the 
Greek  copy  lately  brought  out  of  the  East,  and 
pubhshed  by  Bishop  Usher,  there  is  a  long  inter- 
polation by  way  of  addition  and  explication  of  those 
words,  *'  He  was  man  of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting."  With  some  other  ad- 
ditions of  lesser  note,  which  the  curious  reader  may 
find  marked  out  in  the  fore-mentioned  tract**  of 
that  learned  author. 

To  all  the  creeds  that  have  been  related  in  this 
chapter,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  add  the  short 
account  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  first  preaching 


of  St  Thaddofus  to  King  Agbarus  and  the  people  of 
Edessa,  which  I  had  from  the  information  of  my 
learned  and  judicious  friend  Mr.  Lowth,  to  whose 
useful  conversation  I  owe  many  other  curious  re-  , 
marks  and  observations,  that  He  scattered  through-  I 
out  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  in- 
deed properly  a  creed,  but  a  summary  of  his  first 
sermon,  or  the  heads  of  his  first  catechetical  insti> 
tution  to  the  people.  '*  Concerning  the  coming  of 
Jesus  into  the  world,  after  what  manner  it  was; 
and  concerning  his  nussion,  for  what  reason  he  was 
sent  by  the  Father ;  concerning  his  power,  and  the 
mysteries  which  he  spake  in  the  world,  and  by  what 
power  he  did  these ;  then  of  his  new  way  of  preach- 
ing; of  his  meanness  and  abject  estate,  and  the 
humility  of  his  outward  appearance  as  a  man ;  after 
what  manner  he  humbled  himself,  and  submitted  w 
death,  and  made  a  diminutive"  appearance  of  his 
Divine  nature;  what  things  he  suflfered  of  the 
Jews,  and  how  he  was  crucified,  and  descended  into 
hell,  and  brake  down  the  partition  that  had  ben 
kept  up  in  former  ages ;  how  he  arose  from  the 
dead,  and  raised  with  himself  those  that  slept  la 
preceding  generations;  how  he  descended  [from 
heaven]  alone,  but  ascended  with  a  mighty  com- 
pany to  his  Father;  how  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with 
glory  and  power  to  judge  both  the  qidck  and  the 
dead."  Here  are  two  things  very  remarkable  in 
this  ancient  account  of  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  viz.  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  descent  into  hell,  both  which  are  here  expi^essed 
in  terms,  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  might  de- 
serve a  place  among  the  creeds  of  the  church.  En* 
sebius  says,  he  had  the  account  in  the  Syrise 
tongue,  as  it  was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  Edessa,  signed  in  the  3rear  340^  whidi 
(according  to  the  computation  of  time  then  used  by 
the  Syrians  of  Edessa,  reckoning  from  the  fint 
year  that  Seleucus  began  to  reign  in  Asia)  ftlls  in 
with  the  same  year  that  Christ  suffered  and  arose 
fix>m  the  dead,  as  Yalesius,  and  Pagi"  after  him, 
have  rightiy  cmnputed  in  their  observations  upoo 
this  passage  of  Eusebius. 


*>  Pesnon.  in  Symbd.  Aitie.  8.  p.  570.  Edit.  Lat 

'«  Uner.  de  SymboL  Rom.  p.  1. 

^  L'Estrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  OfBeei,  chap.  4.  p.  99. 

**  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol  1.  p.  146. 

"  Schelstrat.  Cone.  Antiock.  Diaaert.  a  c.  2.  p.  109. 

*•  Pagi,  Critic  in  Baron,  an.  340.  n.  6.  Du  Pin,  vol 
2.  p.  35. 

**  Cone.  Auguitodon.  Can.  ult  Con.  t  6.  p.  536.  Si  quis 
presbyter,  diaconus,  lubdiaeonus,  vel  clericua,  symbolum, 
quod  inspirante  Sancto  Spiritu  apostoli  tradiderunt,  ?el 
fidem  Mncti  Athanaiii  prasulit  irrepreheniibiliter  non  re- 
centuerit,  ab  episcopo  condemnetur 

"*  Paraui,  Not.  in  SymboL  Athansi.  ad  calcem  Unin. 


Catech.  p.  124. 

•>  Uhot.  de  Symbolit,  p.  29. 

**  Euaeb.  lib.  1.  cap.  13^  'Evfi£irp»vtv  «6t5  r^iv  Btiinrn. 
— KoT^ftj  lit  Tdy  difiv,  Koi  iiivxt^'  ^payfi6m,  ftc  It 
if  worth  our  observation  to  compare  the  apostle's  expreasioB, 
PhU  ii.  7,  iavrdy  Ulvwai,  **  He  made  himself  of  no  reput- 
ation/' or,  he  emptied  himself,  with  this  expression  of  Thad- 
d«us,  ierfiUpvvty  avru  Ttfv  OtoTtrrOf  He  lessened,  or  med« 
a  diminutive  show  and  appearance  of  his  Godhead.  For 
these  places  mutually  explain  one  another,  and  are  a  solid 
proof  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  apostolical  age  was 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

*■  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  41.  n.  3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THB  ORIGINAL,  NATURE,  AND  REASONS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  DISCIPLINE,  IN  CONCEALING  THE  SA- 
CRED MYSTERIES  OP  THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE 
CATECHUMENS. 

That  which  makes  this  inquiry  a  lit- 
TiM  mm»  uA    tie  more  necessary,  is  the  several  vain 

fn^gntm  of  Um 

,  fcj»«jg"  «pw  pretences  of  the  Romanists  concern- 
ing the  original  and  reasons  of  this 
)  diseipline.  Bellarmine  and  others  urge  it  as  a  mighty 
,  argument  for  transuhstandation  in  particular,  as  if 
I  the  concealing  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  from 
I  the  catechumens,  was  an  indication  of  the  helief  of 
,the  church  concerning  tha  real  presence  of  Christ's 
{body  and  hlood,  which  they  were  so  studiously  care* 
ffal  to  hide  from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens. 
„But  this  is  abundantly  refuted  by  a  more  accurate 
^.observation  of  Albaspinoeus,  a  learned  bishop  of  the 
,iame  communion,  who  in  his  book  of  the  Ancient 
^ij^lity  of  the  Church  relating  to  the  Eucharist,'  as 
.1  find  him  cited  by  others,'  rejects  this  as  an  in- 
competent proof  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real 
j^resence.  For  he  rightly  observes,  that  the  ancients 
^eonoealed  not  only  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist, 
hat  also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  cate^ 
chumens;  yea,  and  almost  all  other  their  sacred 
JHtea  and  ceremonies,  which  in  a  large  sense  are 
jMIed  sacraments,  as  the  oil  of  chrism  or  confirm- 
l^^on,  and  the  ordination  of  priests,  which  were  as 
Jtodiously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  or  in- 
spection of  the  uniniated,  as  the  elements  of  the 
Jioly  eucharist  were.  So  that  the  bare  concealing 
Jhat  mystery  from  the  catechumens,  could  no  more 
kt  an  argument  of  transuhstandation  in  the  bread 
md  wine  in  the  eucharist,  than  it  was  in  the  waters 
.•f  baptism,  or  any  other  ceremony  where  the  same 
Irilence  and  caution  was  used. 

The  learned  Schelstrate,  with  a  subtle  invendon, 
^^u  made  a  more  general  use  of  this  ancient  prac- 
"lice,  to  palliate  and  excuse  all  the  novel  doctrines 
ind  practices  of  his  own  church.  He  wrote  a  book 
irliich  he  endtled  Disciplina  Arcani,  a  book  highly 
Itiagnified  by  Pagi  and  others  of  his/)wn  commu- 
aion,'  as  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  protestants, 
4llien  they  ask  the  Romanists,  why  no  footsteps  of 
4befr  modem  doctrines  and  practices  appear  in  the 
iQprliest  writers  of  the  church ;  the  answer  is  ready 


upon  all  occasions,  from  this  Disciplina  Arcani, 
that  it  was  because  these  doctrines  and  practices 
were  kept  secret,  and  only  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, not  committed  to  writing,  lest  they  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  catechumens  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  reason,  he  tells  us,  why  tiiere  is  no  account 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  nor  of  the  worship  of  saints 
or  images,  in  the  first  writers  of  the  church.  The 
things  were  really  believed  and  practised  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  as  he  will  have  it,  but  kept 
secret,  as  the  hidden  mysteries  of  religion,  which 
were  not  to  be  divulged  to  any  but  such  as  were 
initiated  and  prepared  to  know  them. 

This  is  an  artifice  that  would  justify  as  many 
errors  and  vanities  as  any  church  could  be  guilty 
of:  it  is  but  working  a  little  with  this  admirable 
instrument  and  tool,  called  ducipUna  arcani,  and 
then  aU  the  seeming  contradictions  between  the 
ancient  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  uni- 
versal, and  the  novel  corruptions  of  the  modem 
church  of  Rome,  will  presentiy  vanish  and  disap- 
pear. So  that  we  need  not  wonder,  why  men,  whose 
interest  it  serves  so  much,  should  magnify  this  as  a 
noble  invention.  When  yet  in  troth  it  is  only  a 
veil  and  a  mist  cast  before  the  reader's  eyes,  which 
may  be  easily  dispelled  by  giving  a  troe  account  of 
that  ancient  piece  of  discipline  and  practice,  first  in 
its  original,  and  then  in  the  nature,  use,  and  rea^ 
sons  of  it 

As  to  its  original,  the  learned  Al- 
baspinieus  has  riehtiy  observed.  That  ThbdiKipBiMiMit 
m  the  apostohcal  age,  and  some  time  ij«»«Trjj*«f«<' 
after,  they  were  not  so  very  strict  in 
this  discipline  of  concealing  their  sacred  mysteries 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens.  For  he 
thus  argues  against  the  antiquity  of  the  book  called 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions :  The  last  words,  says 
he,*  which  forbid  the  publication  of  those  eight 
books,  do  plainly  show,  that  they  were  not  written 
in  the  first  age ;  for  the  Christians  of  the  first  age 
did  never  make  any  scrapie  of  publishing  their 
mysteries,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr.  Mr.  Aubertine  observes*  the  same  out  of 
Athenagoras  and  Tatian.  And  Daille'  joins  in 
opinion  with  Albaspinsus,  and  cites  his  authority 
with  approbation.  And  Basnage  is*  so  far  firom 
thinking,  that  the  aposties  concealed  their  mys- 
teries from  the  catechumens,  that  he  rather  sup- 
poses they  administered  the  sacraments  in  their 
presence.     Upon  which   supposition,  the  whole 


*  Albatpin.  Police  de  1'  ancienne  Egliie,  &c.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 

^  •  Albertin.  de  Euchariit.  lib.  2.  p.  703. 
'*  *  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  118.  n.  4. 

«  Alba8pin.;0bservat.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  p.  38.  Poetrema  verba, 
l^ibui  cavetur,  ne  octo  libri  Constitutionum  Apostolicanim 
feMiblicentur,  aperte  indicant,  eat  primis  leculii  iactai  non 
2  H  2 


ease,  cum  primi  sscoli  Christiani  lua  lubentes  mysteria,  ut 
vel  ex  Justino  constat,  enuntiarent. 

•  Albertin.  de  Eucharist  lib.  2.  p.  709. 

•  Dallasus  de  Scriptis  Ignatii,  lib.  1.  c.  22.  p.  142. 

'  Basnag.  Exercitat.  in  Baron,  p.  419.  Alta  de  mysteriis 
silentia  non  agebant  apostoli,  nee  catechumenoi  arcebant 
a  sacramentortun  coospectu. 
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&bric  which  Schelstrate  builds  upon  the  dUcipUna 
arcantf  is  ruined  at  once.  For  then  it  is  certain, 
the  apostles  had  no  such  fear  or  caution  upon  them, 
lest  the  catechumens  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  rites  or  doctrines,  as  is  pre- 
tended. And  indeed  any  one  that  looks  into  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  may  perceive  with  half  an 
eye,  that  they  were  fsi  enough  from  concealing 
their  opinion  about  the  worship  of  angels,  saints, 
and  images;  for  they  expressly  write  against  it 
And  when  they  speak  of  die  mysteries  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist,  they  do  it  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, without  any  fear  or  apprehension  of  giving 
offence  to  the  catechumens. 

Nay,  and  when  this  discipline  was 
Biat^taMiae«d  first  iutroduccd  into  the  Christian 
Tntaoiuufcrotw  church, it  is  very  evident,  it  was  done 
th«BoiMaiti  pc».  for  different  reasons  than  those  which 
the  Romanists  pretend.  The  first  be- 
ginning of  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
Tertullian;  for  he  is  the  first  writer  that  makes 
any  mention  of  it  He  says,*  There  was  a  secrecy 
and  silence  observed  in  all  m3rsteries.  And  he 
blames  the  heretics  of  his  own  times  for  not  re- 
garding something  of  this  discipline.  They  made 
no  distinction,  he  says,'  between  believers  and  cate- 
chumens ;  they  all  met  together,  they  all  heard  to- 
gether, they  aU  prayed  together.  And  if  heathens 
chanced  to  come  in  upon  them,  they  gave  that 
which  was  holy  to  dogs,  and  cast  their  pearls,  such 
as  they  were,  before  swine.  Here  it  is  plain,  the 
church  now  made  several  distinctions  between  cate- 
chumens and  believers,  which  heretics  did  not  The 
place  of  the  catechumens  was  now  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  church ;  they  heard  sermons,  but  not  all 
that  believers  were  dlowed  to  hear;  they  had 
prayers  for  themselves,  but  were  not  admitted  to 
hear  the  prayers  of  th^  ^thful,  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  from  which 
catechumens  were  excluded.  But  all  this  was,  and 
might  be  done,  without  favouring  in  the  least  the 
vain  pretences  of  the  modem  Arcanists ;  for  in  aU 
this  there  was  no  design  to  conceal  such  mysteries 
as  the  worship  of  saints,  and  angels,  and  images, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  speaks  openly  of  these 
kinds  of  worship,  and  with  indignation  condemns 
them  as  superstitious  practices,  belonging  only  to 
heathens  or  heretics,  and  not  to  ihp  mysteries  of  the 
church. 


s 
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And  in  the  following  ages,  no  writer 
that  mentions  this  discipline,  among 
all  those  that  give  us  a  more  particu-  i/STt 
lar  account  of  what  things  were  con-  tj^^ 
cealed  from  the  knowledge  or  inspec-  jjj^ 
tion  of  the  catechumens,  ever  so  much 
as  intimates,  that  the  worship  of  saints  and 
was  in  the  number  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
which  they  concealed  from  tfaem.  But  tb 
ries  which  they  were  so  careful  in  some  me 
hide  from  them,  were,  I.  The  manner  of  ado 
ing  baptism.  2.  The  unction  of  chrism  or  < 
ation.  3.  The  ordination  of  priests.  4.  T 
ner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  5.  The 
or  Divine  service  of  the  church.  6,  And  i 
time,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  creed, 
Lord's  prayer,  till  they  became  greater  pre 
and  were  ready  for  baptism.  In  the  first  pL 
they  were  careful  to  conceal  from  them  the 
of  administering  baptism,  appears  from  t 
catechumens  were  never  so  much  as  suffere 
ter**  or  look  into  the  baptistery,  or  plao 
baptism  was  administered,  accor^ng  to  the 
the  first  council  of  Orange.  St  Basil  t 
says,"  Baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  the  oil  of 
were  things  that  the  uninitiated  were  not 
to  look  upon.  And  St  Austin,**  putting  tl 
tion.  What  things  were  kept  secret,  and  n( 
public  in  the  church  ?  answers.  The  sacrai 
baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharis 
even  pagans  may  see  our  good  works,  but  il 
ments  are  kept  hidden  from  them.  And 
did  not  admit  catechumens  to  see  baptism  s 
tered,  so  neither  did  they  ordinarily  discoui 
before  them  in  plain  terms,  but  in  a  mysti( 
or  else  wholly  excluded  them  from  such  dis 
as  incompetent  hearers.  We  do  not  speak 
says  St  Cyril,"  of  the  sacraments  before  t 
chumens,  but  deliver  many  things  covertly, 
faithful  who  know  them,  may  understand 
they  who  know  them  not,  may  receive  n« 
So  Theodoret,**  We  discourse  of  mysteries  6 
because  of  the  unbaptized ;  but  when  they  a 
we  speak  plainly  before  the  initiated.  In  li 
ner  Nazianzen,"  speaking  of  baptism,  Y 
heard,  says  he,  so  much  of  the  mystery  a 
allowed  to  sgeak  publicly  in  the  ears  of  aU 
rest  you  shall  hear  privately,  which  you  mx 
secret  within  yourself,  and  keep  under  thi 
baptism.    A  great  many  other  passages  ma 


*  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  7.  Ex  fbrma  omnibus  mysteriis  silentii 
fides  adhibetur. 

'  Tertul.  de  Praescript  adders.  HsBretic.  cap.  41.  In 
primis  quis  catechumenus,  quis  fidelis,  incertumest :  pariter 
adeunt,  pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant:  etiam  ethnici  si 
supervenerint,  sanctum  canibus,  et  porcis  mar^ritas,  licet 
non  veras,  jactabunt 

**  Cone.  Arausican.  can.  19.  Ad  baptisterium  catechu- 
meni  nunquam  admittendL 


"  Basil,  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  27.  *A  oi^di  h 
l^cTi  Toi«  ifivirroi^t  t  2.  p.  352. 

"  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  ciii.  Concio.  1. 1.  8.  p.  484 
quod  occultum  est,  et* non  publicum  in  ecclesia 
mentum  baptismi,  sacramentum  eucharisUie.  Op 
bona  vident  et  pagani,  sacramenta  Tero  occultantt 

w  Cyril.  Catech.  6.  n.  16. 

M  Theodor.  Qusest.  15.  in  Numer.  t  1.  p.  149. 

u  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt  1 1.  p.  672. 
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in  Chrysostom,"  Theodoret,"  Cyril  of  Alexandria,** 
the  author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite/*  and  the  Apostolical  Canons  *  with  many 
others  to  the  same  purpose.    From  all  which  we 
learn,  that  though  the  ancients  acquainted  the  cate- 
chumens with  the  doctrine  of  baptism  so  far  as  to 
make  them  understand  the  spiritual  nature  and  de- 
^  sign  of  it,  yet  they  never  admitted  them  to  the  sight 
,  of  the  outward  ceremony,  nor  so  much  as  to  hear  any 
.  plain  discourse  about  the  manner  of  its  administra- 
.  tion,  till  they  were  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  actual 
,  reception  of  it 

And  they  observed  the  same  disci- 

8eeo^.  The     pUuc  iu  rcfcrence  to  the  holy  unction 

tcring  the  hoij  une-  or  chnsm,  which  the  Latins  call  un- 


position  of  hands,  or  confirmation. 
St  Basil,"  speaking  of  the  oil  which  was  used  to 
be  consecrated  and  used  in  this  ceremony,  says.  It 
was  one  of  those  things  which  the  uninitiated  were 
not  allowed  to  look  upon.  And  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  writing  to  another  bishop  about  confirmation, 
and  the  form  of  words  used  in  the  administration 
of  it,  says.  He  could"  not  repeat  the  words,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  disclose  the  mystery,  rather  than 
answer  the  question  proposed. 

A  third  thing  which  they  concealed 
Thfatiu.TbeoRU.  from  the  catechumens,  was  the  or- 

nation  oi  pncct*. 

dination  of  priests.  The  council  of 
Laodicea"  has  a  canon  to  this  purpose.  That  ordin- 
ations shall  not  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  hearers,  that  is,  the  catechumens.  And  Chry- 
Bostom,  speaking  of  this  office,  and  the  solemn 
prayers  used  at  the  consecration,  delivers  himself 
in  an  obscure  and  covert  way,  because  of  the  cate- 
chumens. He  that  ordains,  says  he,  requires  the 
prayers  of  the  church,**  and  they  then  join  their 
sufTrage,  and  echo  forth  those  words  which  the  in- 
itiated know.  For  we  may  not  speak  them  openly 
before  the  uninitiated  catechumens. 

g^^^  A  fourth  thing  which  they  con- 

to^y  ^puw3?  ""  cealed  from  the  catechumens,  was  the 
KiSiichMth.  pubUc  Uturgy  or  solemn  prayers  of 
£r.J^J[%J!litIIS.'  the  church.    For  one  rank  of  the  ca- 

and  the  faithfuL  .       ,  aU  J-      -t  l- 

techumens,  the  audientes  or  hearers, 
were  only  permitted  to  stay  and  hear  the  sermon, 
but  not  any  prayers  of  the  church.  Another  sort, 
called  kneelers  or  prostrators,  had  the  prayers  of 
the  church  particularly  for  themselves,  but   no 


others.  And  the  competerUes  stayed  only  to  hear 
the  prayers  ofiered  up  for  themselves  and  the  ener- 
gumens,  and  then  were  dismissed.  They  might  not 
stay  to  hear  so  much  as  the  prayers  for  the  peni- 
tents, much  less  the  prayers  for  the  church  militant, 
or  any  others  preceding  the  communion.  But  be- 
fore all  these,  the  usual  word  of  command  was  given 
by  the  deacons,  or  sacred  heralds  of  the  church,  iV# 
quia  audienUum,  or,  Ite^  missa  ett,  Catechumens,  de- 
part From  whence  it  is  easy  to  collect  further, 
that  the  solemn  office  of  the  absolution  of  penitents 
was  never  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  cate- 
chumens. For  the  time  of  absolution  was  not  till 
all  others  were  dismissed,  except  the  penitents  them- 
selves who  were  to  be  absolved,  which  was  imme- 
diately before  their  going  to  the  altar  to  begin  the 
conmiunion  service.  As  seems  to  be  clear  firom 
those  words  of  Optatus,  where  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
conunon  custom,  both  in  the  church  and  among  the 
Donatists,*^  to  give  imposition  of  hands  for  absolution, 
immediately  before  their  going  to  saythe  Lord's  prayer 
at  the  altar.  All  these  things  therefore  were  kept  se- 
cret from  the  catechumens ;  for  they  were  never  suf- 
fered to  be  hearers  or  spectators  of  any  part  of  thenu 

But  as  the  eucharist  was  the  high-  ^^^  , 
est  mystery  in  the  Christian  service,  J'^lilii'^ 
so  they  were  most  careful  to  conceal  "**  ••«***^ 
the  manner  of  its  celebration  from  the  catechumens. 
And  in  this  they  made  a  difference  between  one  sort 
of  penitents  and  the  catechumens.  For  the  highest 
class  of  penitents,  called  consistentea  or  co-standers, 
were^owed  to  be  present  at  the  communion  pray- 
ers, and  see  the  oblation  offered  and  received  by  the 
faithful,  though  they  might  not  partake  with  them. 
But  catechumens  of  all  ranks  were  wholly  excluded 
from  all  this.  They  were  always  dismisded  before 
these  prayers  began,  and  the  doors  of  the  church 
were  locked  and  guarded  by  proper  officers,  to  the 
intent  that  no  uninitiated  person  should  indiscreetly 
rush  in  upon  them.  We  shut  the  doors,  says  Chry- 
sostom,**  when  we  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  and 
drive  away  all  uninitiated  persons.  This  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  church,  as  we  heard  St  Austin 
before"  speak  of  it;  one  of  the  things  which  a 
catechumen  might  not  look  upon,  according  to  St 
Basil."  Therefore  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions"  makes  it  part  of  the  deacon's  office, 
not  only  to  command  their  absence,  but  also  to  keep 


>•  Chrys.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  68a  Horn.  46.  in  Act.  p. 
868.  t.  4.  Ed.  SaviU 

"  Theodor.  Haeret.  Fabul.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

>•  Cyril,  adv.  Julian,  lib.  7.  t.  6.  p.  247.  »•  Dionys. 

Eccles.  Hierar.  c.  2.  p.  251.  »  Canon.  Apost  c.  85. 

*'  Basil,  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  27. 

^  Innocent.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium  Eugubin.  c.  3.  Verba 
vero  dicere  non  poMum,  ne  maj^  prodere  videar,  quam  ad 
coOKultationem  respoodere. 

^  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  5.  M^  diiv  rdt  x^^P^'''^^^^^  ^'"'1 
'm-apovcia  iKpotofiivwv  yivgoOai. 


••  Chrysost  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  p.  872.  'O  fiiWmy  x«»- 
pfrrovtlv,  Td«  iKtlvwv  cux^v  KoKit  roTt,  ical  airroi  ixti^- 
4>t^oirrat,  icaiiiri/9oft»o'i»,  air«p  lorXtnv  ol  fiifivfifiiiwi-  ov 
yAp  6^1  Srifti^  iirl  nrStv  dfiu^Tuv  iKKoKuirrtiv  Airam-a. 

*^  OpUt.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  57.  Inter  vicina  mo- 
menta, dum  manus  imponitis  et  delicta  douatiii,  mox  ad 
altare  conversi,  Dominicam  orationem  prsBtermittere  non 
potestis.    Vid.  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  6^9. 

w  Cbrys.  Horn.  23.  in  Mat.  p.  236. 

^  Aug.  in  Pud.  ciii.  "  Baiil.  de  Spir.  Sanct  c.  27. 

»  Conslit.  Apoit.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 
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the  doora,  that  none  might  come  in,  dming  the  time 
of  the  oblation.  Epiphanius*  and  St  Jerom** 
bring  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Marcionites,  that 
they  despised  this  discipline,  and  admitted  catechu- 
mens indiscriminately  with  the  faithful  to  all  their 
mysteries.  And  Palladius"  forms  a  like  charge 
against  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  that  in  the  tu- 
mult they  raised  against  him,  they  gave  occasion  to 
the  uninitiated  to  break  into  the  church,  and  see 
those  things  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  set 
their  eyes  upon.  Nay,  so  strict  was  the  church 
then  in  the  observation  of  this  discipline,  that 
Athanasius  convicted  the  Meletians  of  &lse  witness 
against  him,  when  they  pretended  to  prove,  by  the 
testimony  of  some  catechumens,  that  Macarius,  one 
of  his  presbyters,  had  overturned  the  communion 
table  in  the  time  of  the  oblation :  he  argued,  that 
this  could  not  be  so,  because,"  if  the  catechumens 
were  present,  there  could  then  be  no  oblation. 

Nor  did  they  only  exclude  catechumens  from 
the  sight  of  these  mysteries,  but  also  from  all  dis- 
courses which  treated  plainly  about  them.  They 
made  a  distinction  between  moral  and  mysterious 
subjects,  and  admitted  the  catechumens  to  the  one, 
but  not  to  the  other,  as  I  have  had  occasion  for- 
merly to  show**  from  the  testimonies  of  Theodoret,* 
St  Austin,"  and  St  Ambrose."  To  which  we  may 
here  add  that  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  You  was 
once,  says  he,  a  catechumen,  and  then  we"  did  not 
discourse  of  mysteries  to  you :  and  now  that  you 
have  attained  by  experience  to  the  height  of  those 
things  which  we  teach,  you  will  easily  peiseive 
that  catechumens  are  not  worthy  to  be  hearers  of 
such  things.  And  that  of  Gaudentius,  bishop  of 
Brixia,  who  in  his  sermon  to  the  neophites,"  or 
persons  newly  baptized,  tells  them,  he  would  now 
open  to  them  those  mysteries,  which  could  not  be 
explained  in  the  presence  of  the  catechumens. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  spake  of  the  eucharist  be- 
fore the  catechumens  in  their  popular  discourses ; 
but  then  they  did  it  in  such  obscure  and  figurative 
terms  as  were  understood  only  by  communicants, 
and  not  by  the  catechumens :  according  to  that  of 
St  Chrysostom  ;^  I  would  speak  plainly,  but  I  dare 
not  because  of  the  unbaptiaed.  For  they  make  our 
expositions  to  be  more  difficult,  they  compel  us  to 
speak  obscurely,  or  else  we  must  reveal  what  is  not 
to  be  revealed  unto  them.  Upon  this  account  £pi- 
phanius,  speaking  of  the  words  of  institution  before 


the  catechumens,  would  jiot  say.  This  bread  ii  mf 
body,  this  wine  is  my  blood ;  but  Sbe  mmimedim 
et  Aoc,  Thisismythatandthat,*'tolettheinitini 
know  his  meaning,  and  not  the  catechumens.  Aii 
hence  it  was  they  so  often  used  that  phrase,  'Utm 
<H  fuiAVfifuvMf  Et  nSruntJidelM,  The  initiated  kaoi 
what  we  say ;  which  phrase  Casaabon "  has  d^ 
served  to  occur  no  less  than  fifty  times  in  thewnfi- 
ings  of  St  ChrysostoBL    Casaabon  makes  anoditr 
good  observation  upon  this  matter,  which  thekiii> 
ed  Albertinus  takes  from  him,"  and  strenooodf 
defends :  That  whereas  there  are  three  things  iitk 
eucharist;    i.  The  symbols,  or  sacred  elementnf 
bread  and  wine ;  2.  The  things  signified  by  ths} 
and,  3.  The  rites  of  celebration ;  that  whidi  At 
ancients  laboured  chiefly  to  conceal  from  the  alt 
chumens,  was  not  the  things  sig^fied,  but  only  Ik 
symbols  or  outward  signs,  and  the  rites  and  warn 
of  celebration.    For  they  made  no  scruple  lo  ed 
the  eucharist  by  the  name  of  Christ's  bodf  ui 
blood  before  the  catechumens,  at  the  same  tia 
that  they  would  not  call  it  bread  and  wioc^f 
speak  particularly  of  the  form  and  manner  of  i^ 
ministering  it,  as  Albertinus  proves  out  of  Theodml 
and  many  others.    Which  shows,  that  the  rbm 
of  concealing  the  mystery  from  the  catechomoi 
was  not  the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  as  tk 
Romanists  pretend;    for  then  they  would  hat 
chosen  rather  to  conceal  the  names  of  Christ's  bodf 
and  blood,  than  the  names  of  the  outward  symbok 
and  the  mystical  rites  of  celebration,  the  latter  d 
which  they  studiously  concealed,  but  not  the  fonaa 
He  that  would  see  more  of  this,  may  consult  tk 
elaborate  discourse  of  that  most  acute  and  leareri 
writer,  where  he  answers  all  the  objections  oiCd' 
fetellus  against  the  present  assertion. 
The  last  sort  of  things  which  they 
for  some  time  concealed  from  the  more     >Bti^wM>> 
imperfect  catechumens,  were  the  sub-  tk.  imi.  «i  m 
limer  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  th«fl.fKrfa- 
as  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
hypostatic  union,  together  with  the  creed  itsdf  sai 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  the  catechumens  did  not 
learn  till  immediately  before  their  baptism.    For  « 
Theodoret  tells  us,*"  that  they  did  not  teach  tis 
prayer  to  the  uninitiated*  but  to  the  baptised,  flf 
immediate  candidates  of  baptism.     For  no  one  that 
was  not  baptized  could  presume  to  say,  '<  Our  Psther 
which  art  in  heaven ; "  not  having  yet  received  the 


>*  Epiphan.  Uaeres.  42.  n.  a 

<i  Hieron.  Com.  in  Galat  vi.  t  9.  p.  199.   ' 

"  PalUd.  Vit.  Chrysostom.  c.  9.  The  same  compUiot  it 
made  by  Chrysostom  himself  in  his  first  epistle  to  Pope 
Innocent,  t  4  p.  681.    Edit.  Front.  Ducssi. 

"  Athan.  Apol  2.  1 1.  p.  747. 

*«  Boole  I.  chap.  4  sect.  8. 

"*  Theodor.  Quaest.  15.  in  Numer. 

**  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytos,  in  Append,  t.  10.  p.  845. 

^  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  c.  1.    "  Cyril  Catech.  Pr«f.  n.  7. 


*  Gaudent.  Serm.  2.  ad  Neophytos,  BibL*  Patr.  L 1  ^ 
14.  £a  solum  aperienda  neophytia,  quss  prBteotibai  cii^ 
chumenis  explanari  non  possunL 

«  Chrys.  Uom.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688k 

<i  Epiphan.  Anchorat.  n.  57. 

^  Casaub.  Exercit.  16.  in  Baron  p.  490. 

«  AlbeKin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  2.  p.  7Ua 

**  Tbeod.  Epitom.  Divin.  Decret.  lib.  ^  Hcnt.  Fs^ 
c.  28.     Tavrrip  r^v  irpovfvxhf'  ov  to^  di/aw^T— i,  i^ 
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gift  of  adoption.  But  he  that  was  made  partaker 
of  baptism  might  call  God  his  Father,  as  being 
adopted  among  the  sons  of  grace.  St  Cluysostom^ 
speaks  after  the  same  manner:  This  prayer  belongs 
only  to  the  faithful,  as  both  the  rule  of  the  church 
and  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  itself  teach.  For 
an  unbapdsed  person  cannot  yet  call  God  his  Fa- 
ther. This  prayer  was  then  peculiar  to  the  com- 
munion service,  and  never  used  in  the  church,  but 
only  at  the  altar,  where  none  of  the  catechumens 
could  be  present,  but  only  the  fiadthfuL  Whence  it 
was  called,  t^x^  mrwv,  the  prayer  of  the  fiadthfuL 
And  one  petition  in  it  was  thought  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  eucharist,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  dprov  in«60iov,  our  super-substantial  or 
super-celestial  bread,  as  many  of  the  ancients  render 
it.  For  these  reasons  they  never  taught  the  Lord's 
prayer  to  any  of  the  catechumens  but  the  highest 
rank  of  them,  the  competentes^  a  few  days  before 
their  baptism.  As  we  learn  from  those  words  of 
St  Austin,**  Now  learn  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  ye 
must  repeat  eight  days  hence,  when  ye  are  to  be 
baptized.  So  they  received  it  only  on  Saturday  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday,  in  order  to  repeat  it  on  Saturday 
before  Easter,  which  was  the  day  of  their  baptism. 

They  observed  the  same  discipline  in  reference 
to  the  creed,  which  they  taught  to  the  catechu- 
mens at  the  same  time  only  as  they  did  the  Lord's 
prayer,  a  Uttle  before  their  baptism.  This  they  did 
not  always  commit  to  writing,  but  kept  it,  as  St 
Jerom*^  words  it,  in  tables  of  the  heart,  and  de- 
livered it  by  word  of  mouth,  that  it  might  not  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated  and  unbelievers. 
Which  is  the  reason  that  Sozomen  gives,**  why  he 
did  not  insert  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  into 
his  history,  because  probably  many  uninitiated 
persons  might  read  his  book,  who  ought  not  to  read 
or  hear  the  creed.  They  were  as  careful  not  to  com- 
municate to  new  beginners  the  profound  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  till  they  had  first 
prepared  them  by  proper  preceding  instructions  for 
the  reception  of  thenu  Therefore,  as  St  Jerom 
observes,**  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  put 
off  this  part  of  the  instruction  of  catechumens  to 
the  last,  and  not  acquaint  them  with  these  doctrines 
till  about  forty  days  before  they  were  to  be  bap- 
tized, though  the  catechetical  instruction  had  con- 
tinued perhaps  for  two  or  three  years  before. 

This  was  the  whole  of  that  discipline  we  read 
so  much  of  among  the  ancients,  of  concealing  the 


Pint,  That 
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sacred  mysteries  from  the  catechumens.  Among 
all  which  we  have  never  the  least  intimation  given, 
that  the  practice  of  image-worship,  or  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  angels,  or  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacra- 
ments, were  the  mjrsteries  they  intended  to  conceal 
from  them.  For  in  those  days  there  were  no  such 
mysteries  in  the  Christian  church.  And  therefore 
the  late  invention  of  Schelstrate  is  a  mere  fictimi 
and  sophism,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  present 
Roman  church.  And  the  pretence  of  Bona,**  con- 
cerning the  prohibition  of  images  in  churches  made 
by  the  council  of  Eliberis,  that  it  was  only  to  con- 
ceal the  secrets  of  religion  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  heathen,  is  an  absurd  supposition,  which  nei- 
ther Albaspinieus  nor  Petavius  could  digest,  as  I 
have  showed  more  fidly  in  another  place,*'  where 
I  speak  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  churches. 

As  to  those  things  which  they  really 
concealed  from  the  catechumens,  the 
true  reasons  were,  first.  That  the  SSm^. 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris-  ^^ 
tian  rites  might  not  be  contemned  by 
them,  or  give  any  occasion  of  scandal 
or  offence  to  them,  before  they  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed  about  the  nature  of  the  mysteries.  For 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  out  of  whom  Christian 
converts  were  made  catechumens,  were  apt  to  de- 
ride the  nakedness  and  simpUcity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  void  of  those  pompous  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  with  which  those  other  religions  abound- 
ed. The  Christian  religion  prescribed  but  one 
washing  in  water,  and  one  oblation  of  bread  and 
wine,  instead  of  that  multitude  of  bloody  sacrifices 
which  the  other  religions  commanded.  Therefore, 
lest  the  plainness  of  these  few  ceremonies  should 
offend  the  prejudiced  minds  of  catechumens,  before 
they  were  well  instructed  about  them,  the  Christian 
teachers  usually  adorned  these  mysteries  with  great 
and  magnificent  titles,  such  as  would  convey  noble 
ideas  to  the  minds  of  men  concerning  their  spirit- 
ual eflfects,  but  concealing  their  other  names,  lest 
the  simplicity  of  the  things  should  offend  thenu 
When  they  spake  of  the  eucharist,  they  never  men« 
tioned  bread  and  wine,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  styled  baptism,  illuminar 
tion  and  life,  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  remission 
of  sins,  saying  little  in  the  mean  time  of  the  out- 
ward element  of  water.  This  was  one  plain  reason, 
why  they  denied  catechumens  the  sight  of  their 
sacraments,  and  always  spake  in  mystical  terms  be- 


«  Chrysos.  Horn.  20.  al.  19.  in  Matt.  p.  200.  Horn.  2.  in  2 
Cor.  p.  740. 

*•  Aug.  Horn.  42.  ex  50.  t  10.  p.  195.    Tenete  ergo  banc 

orationem,  quam  reddituri  estit  ad  octo  diet. Ad  octo 

dies  ab  bodierno  die  reddituri  estis  banc  orationem,  quam 
bodie  accepislis. 

«'  HieroD.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammacb.  c.  9.  p.  173.  Symbo- 
lum  fidei  et  spei  nostra,  quod  ab  apostolis  traditum,  non 


•cribitur  in  cbarta  et  atramento,  sed  in  tabulis  cordis  car- 
naUbus.  *  Soiomen.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

*  Hieron.  Epist  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  4.  p.  167.  Consue- 
tudo  apud  nos  istiusmodi  est,  ut  bis  qui  baptiiandi  sunt,  per 
quadraginta  dies  publico  tradamus  sanctam  et  adorandam 
Trinitatem. 

**  Bona,  Rer.  Lituig.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  n.  & 

*>  Book  y  III.  cbap.  a  sect  6. 
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fure  them.  We  shut  the  doors,  says  Chrysostom,' 
when  we  celebrate  our  mysteries,  and  keep  off  all  . 
uninitiated  persons  firom  them,  not  because  we  ac- 
knowledge any  imperfection  in  the  things  them- 
selves, but  because  many  are  weakly  affected  toward 
them.  And  so  St  Cyril,"  in  the  place  mentioned 
above.  We  speak  not  openly  of  our  mysteries  be- 
fore the  catechumens,  but  say  many  things  mysti- 
cally and  obscurely,  that  they  who  know  them  may 
understand  us,  and  they  who  know  them  not  may 
receive  no  harm.  In  like  manner  the  synod  of 
Alexandria,^  charging  the  Meletians  for  publishing 
the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  before  the  catechu- 
mens, and  what  was  worse,  before  the  heathens, 
contrary  to  those  rules  of  Scripture,  *<  It  is  good  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  a  king;"  and,  **6ive  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine  f  they  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  bring  mysteries  upon  the  open  stage  before  the 
uninitiated,  lest  the  heathen,  through  their  ignor- 
ance, should  deride  them,  or  the  catechumens,  by 
their  curiosity,  should  be  offended.  Therefore  there 
was  an  ancient  rule  in  the  church,  That  if  any  im- 
initiated  person  had  by  any  mistake  been  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately instructed  and  baptized,  that  he  might  not 
go  forth  a  contemner  or  despiser,  as  the  author  of 
the  ApostoUcal  Constitutions"  words  it  And  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  gives  a  like  reason"  why 
such  Jews  as  had  been  baptized  by  force,  should 
continue  in  the  Christian  profession,  lest  the  name 
of  God  should  be  blasphemed,  and  the  faith  which 
they  had  received  should  be  reputed  vile  and  con- 
temptible ;  though  they  made  a  severe  decree 
against  obliging  any  Jews  to  be  baptized  by  force 
or  compulsion  for  the  future. 

g^^  jj^  Another  reason  assigned  for  this 

tiSSr^^'t^li^  discipline  of  silence,  was  to  conciliate 
for  umid.  ^  reverence  in  the  minds  of  men  for 

the  mysteries  which  they  kept  so  concealed  from 
them.  For,  as  St  Basil  observes,*'  the  veneration 
of  mysteries  is  preserved  by  silence.  And  as  things 
that  are  trite  and  obvious  are  easily  contemned,  so 
those  that  are  uncommon  and  reserved  are  naturally 
adapted  to  beget  in  men  an  esteem  and  veneration. 
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And  therefore  he  thinks,  the  apostles  and  fathers  of 
the  church,  who  made  laws  about  these  matters, 
prescribed  secrecy  and  silence,  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  the  mysteries.  St  Austin"  gives  the  sane 
reason  for  this  practice,  when  he  says,  it  was  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  the  mysteries,  which  made 
him  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  not  explain  them. 

St  Austin  adds  to  this  a  third  rea- 
son, which  is,  that  the  mysteries  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  were  there- 
fore chiefly  concealed  from  the  cate- 
chumens, to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  inflame  their 
zeal,  and  make  them  more  earnest  and  solicitous  id 
hastening  to  partake  of  them,  that  they  might  come 
to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.  Though 
the  sacraments,  says  he,  are  not  disclosed"  to  the 
catechumens,  it  is  not  always  because  they  cannot 
bear  them,  but  that  they  may  so  much  the  more 
ardently  desire  them,  by  how  much  they  are  the 
more  honourably  hidden  from  them.  And  agahi, 
The  Jews  acknowledge  not  the  priesthood"  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchisedeck.  I  speak  to 
the  faithful ;  if  the  catechumens  understand  it  no^ 
let  them  cast  away  their  slowness  and  hasten  to  tiie 
knowledge  of  it  They  that  do  not  yet  eat  of  this* 
banquet,  let  them  hasten  upon  invitation.  The 
feast  of  Easter  is  at  hand.  Give  in  your  name  to 
baptism.  If  the  festival  does  not  excite  you,  let 
curiosity  draw  you,  that  you  may  know  that  which 
is  said,  *<  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  hiuL" 

These  were  the  reasons  which  engaged  the  an- 
cients to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  catecho- 
mens :  which,  we  plainly  see,  have  no  relation  to 
such  doctrines  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
number  of  seven  sacraments,  or  such  superstitions 
practices  as  the  worship  of  images,  or  saints  and 
angels,  which  are  mere  novelties,  and  the  modem 
inventions  of  the  Romish  church. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  things  relating  tb 
the  discipline  of  the  catechumens  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  baptism.  We  are  next  to  take  a  view  of 
baptism  itself,  and  inquire  into  the  manner  how  the 
church  administered  it,  and  what  rites  and  customi 
were  observed  in  the  celebration  of  it 


"  Chrys.  Horn.  23.  in  Mat  p.  236. 

■•  Cyril  Catech.  6.  n.  16. 

•*  Apud  Atbanai.  ApoL  2.  t  1.  p.  731. 

■*  CoDstit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

**  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  56.  Oportet  ut  fidem  etiam,  quam 
vi  vel  necessitate  suscepenint,  tenere  cogantur,  ne  nomen 
Domini  blasphemetur,  et  fides,  quam  suscepenmt,  vilis  ac 
contemptibilis  habeatur. 

•^  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

■*  Aug.  Serm.  1.  inter  40.  Edit  a  Sinnondo,  t  10.  Non 
mirari  debetis,  fratres  charissimi,  quod  inter  ipsa  mysteria 
de  mysteriis  nihil  diximus,  quod  non  statim  ea  qua  tradidi- 
mus  interpretati  sumus.  Adhibuimus  enim  tam  Sanctis  re- 
bus atque  divmis  honorem  silenlii. 


"  Aug.  Horn.  96.  in  Job.  Et  si  catechumen  is  sacrmmentt 
fidelium  non  produntur,  non  ideo  fit  quod  ea  ferre  non  pos> 
sint,  sed  ut  tanto  ardentius  ab  eis  concupiscantur,  qnanto 
eis  honorabilius  occultantur. 

**  Aug.  Horn,  in  Psal.  cix.  Judsei  non  agnoscunt  sacer- 
dotium  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedek.  Fidelibos  loqoor, 
si  quid  non  intelligunt  catechumeni,  auferant  pigritiasB, 
festinent  ad  notitiam. 

"  Id.  de  Verbis  Domini,  Hom.  46.  Qui  npndum  man- 
ducant,  ad  tales  epulas  invitati  festinent. — Ecce  Pascha 
est,  da  nomen  ad  baptismum.  Si  non  te  excitat  festiritss, 
ducat  ipsa  curiositas,  ut  scias  quid  dictum  sit.  Qui  manducat 
camem  meam  et  bibit  sanguinem  meum,  manet  in  me,  eC 
ego  in  eo 
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OP  THE   8EYERAI.  KAMES   AND   APPELLATIONS   OF   BAPTISM   IN   THE   PRIMITIVE   CHURCH. 


g^^j  There  are  a  great  many  questions 
b*?Sra"S?c^-  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 
5r.piriSir«feS  which  I  intend  not  to  make  any  part 
"'  *^  of  the  subject  of  this  Book,  because 

they  may  be  found  in  any  didactical  and  polemical 
writers  upon  this  head,  and  especially  in  Vossius 
his  elaborate  discourse  De  Baptismo,  where  he  accu- 
rately canvasses  all  questions  of  this  nattu«,  and 
learnedly  determines  them  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients.  Here  the  reader  may  find  a  satisfactory 
account  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  mystical 
signification  and  spiritual  effects  of  baptism ;  such 
as  are,  1.  Regeneration;  2.  Adoption;  3.  Recep- 
tion into  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  which  also  is 
contained  remission  of  sins,  renovation  of  the  spirit, 
and  eternal  life,  which  are  the  noble  effects  confer- 
red on  all  those  that  rightly  receive  it  Here  also 
he  determines  the  questions,  How  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  though  sins  are  forgiven  in  baptism,  yet  con- 
cupiscence, the  fuel  or  incentive  of  sin,  remains 
still  in  the  regenerate  ?  And  whence  it  is,  that  after 
baptism,  we  are  still  afilicted  with  diseases,  and  that 
as  well  infants  as  adult  persons  ?  How  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  magistrate  has  power  to  punish  those 
sins  which  are  committed  before  baptism,  even  after 
they  are  purged  away  and  forgiven  in  baptism? 
With  many  other  questions  of  the  like  nature, 
which  are  not  necessary  to  come  into  this  discourse. 
I  shall  also  omit  the  question  about  the  indeUble 
character  of  baptism,  which  is  pretended  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul ;  and  the  questions  about  the 
administrator  of  baptism,  and  lay  baptism,  and 
heretical  baptism,  because  I  have  lately  considered 
these  distinctly  and  fully  in  a  first  and  second  part 
of  the  Scholastical  History  of  Lay  Baptism.   What 


remains  therefore  to  be  considered  in  this  place,  is 
only  such  other  matters  in  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cient church  relating  to  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, as  have  not  yet  been  spoken  to.  And  here, 
first  of  all,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
ancient  names  of  baptism;  some  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  internal  and  spiritual  effects  of  it ; 
others,  from  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  action; 
others,  fipom  the  conditions  required  in  the  receivers ; 
others,  from  the  external  circumstances  and  rites 
observed  in  the  administration. 

From  one  of  its  noble  effects,  it  was 
sometimes  styled  induJgentia,  indul-  Hmce  trnptitm 
gence,  or  absolution  and  remission  of  ^^^'  *  ••»• 
sins.  Thus,  in  the  African  council 
under  Cyprian,'  Privadanus  a  Sufifetula  terms  it, 
the  Divine  indulgence.  And  in  the  Roman  council 
mentioned  by  Cotelerius,'  it  is  said.  That  at  the 
Easter  festival,  remission  of  sins,  meaning  baptism, 
may  be  administered  by  either  presbyter  or  deacon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  in  the  parish  churches. 
But,  forasmuch  as  absolution  or  remission  of  sins 
may  not  always  necessarily  accompany  baptism, 
through  some  defiEiult  in  the  administrator  or  the 
receiver,  though  the  baptism  be  otherwise  a  true 
baptism;  therefore  St  Austin,  in  disputing  with 
the  Donatists,  chooses  rather  to  call  it'  the  sacra- 
ment of  grace,  and  the  sacrament  of  absolution, 
rather  than  grace  or  absolution  itself;  because 
wicked  men  may  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
but  they  cannot  receive  the  grace  of  baptism,  which 
is  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins ;  for  God  grants 
that  to  none  but  those  that  turn  to  him  with  a  sin- 
cere faith  and  true  repentance.  Whenever  there- 
fore the  ancients  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  abso- 


*  CoDC.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  o.  19.  p.  234.  Si  haretii  a 
Deo  est,  habere  et  indulgentiam  Divinam  potest. 

'  Gone.  Rom.  can.  7.  ap.  Coteler.  Not  in  Const  Apost 
lib.  3.  c.  9.  Pascha  tempore  presbyter  et  diaconus  per  pa- 
rochias  dare  remissionem  peccatorum  et  ministerium  im- 
plere  consueverunt,  etiam  pra»ente  episcopo. 


*  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Sacramentum  gratia  dat 
Deus  etiam  per  malos :  ipsam  vero  gratiam  non  nisi  per 
seipsum  vel  per  sanctos  suos.— Baptismum  vero,  quod  est 
sacramentum  remissionis  peccatorum,  nulli  dubium  est  ha- 
bere etiam  homicidas  posse,  &c. 
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lution  or  indulgence,  they  are  to  be  understood  with 
this  limitation,  that  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  are 
worthy  receivers  of  it  And  hence  we  may  observe, 
that  the  true  ancient  proper  notion  of  an  absolution, 
or  indulgence,  is  God's  pardoning  sin  by  the  minis- 
terial application  of  his  sacraments,  which  are  the 
seals  of  his  covenant,  granting  remission  of  sins : 
whence  baptism,  entering  men  into  that  covenant 
of  grace,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  absolution  and  indulgence. 

Another  noble  effect  of  bapdsm, 
And  5!S.^,ye-  was  regeneration,  or  a  new  birth  from 
^'  jcJEmSTS  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  right- 


eousness. For  every  Christian  was 
supposed  to  be  bom  again  by  the  w^aters  of  bap- 
tism, according  to  that  of  Tertullian,*  Noa  piseicttU 
teeundum  Ix^v  nostrum  Jemm  Christum  in  aqua 
natcimurt  We  fishes  are  bom  in  water,  conformable 
to  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1%^^^ ;  which* 
as  I  have  observed*  in  another  place,  was  an  acros- 
tic, or  technical  name,  made  of  the  initial  letters  of 
our  Saviour's  several  titles  in  Greek,  'l^ffo^c  Xptarbct 
Biov  'Yi6ci  S4i»rf)p,  which  put  together,  make  up  the 
name  IX8YS,  which  signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded 
to  not  only  by  Tertullian,  but  by  Prosper*  and  Op- 
tatus.'  Hence  baptism  had  the  name  of  waXiyyt- 
vioia  i^vx^Q*  in  Cyril's  Catechism,  The  regeneration 
of  the  soul ;  and  ^dup  Z^iic,  the  water  of  life,  in  Jus- 
tin Martyr;'  and ybn«  Divinus^  in  Cassiodore,^  the 
Divine  fountain,  whence  comes  our  English  name, 
font ;  with  many  other  titles  of  the  same  import- 
ance. And  because  this  new  birth  was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  therefore 
it  was  called  the  spiritual  birth,  whereby  those  who 
were  bom  camally  to  the  world  before,  were  now 
bom  spiritually  to  God.  And  so,  as  Optatus  words 
it,"  God  was  hereby  made  Father  of  men,  and  the 
holy  church  their  mother.  For  till  men  were  bap- 
tized, they  were  not  perfect  members  of  Christ's 
body,  the  church,  nor  properly  adopted  into  God's 
flEunily,  and  consequently  had  as  yet  no  right  to  call 
God  their  Father,  or  the  church  their  mother.  And 
because  the  Divine  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
sanctifying  grace,  are  sometimes  in  Scripture  called 
the  unction  or  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  therefore 
baptism  had  also  the  name  of  chrism  or  unction, 


from  this  noble  effect  attending  it  Gregory  Nui- 
anzen  takes  notice  of  this  among  many  other  titia 
of  honour :  We  call  it,  sajB  he,  the  gift,"  and  grace, 
and  baptism,  and  unction,  and  illnminjilion,  ui 
garment  of  immortality,  and  laver  of  regenerslia^ 
and  seal  or  character,  and  whatever  else  is  predoa 
or  honourable.  And  in  explaining  these  tenm,  he 
particularly  notes,  that  it  had  the  name  of  unctkn, 
because  it  was  a  sacred  and  a  royal  thing,  as  dioa 
things  usually  were  that  were  anointed.  Whenee 
every  man  was  in  some  sense  made  a  king  and  i 
priest  to  God  by  Christ  in  his  baptism^  upon  wind 
account  St  Jerom"  styles  baptism,  aaeerwhUtm  bia, 
the  layman's  priesthood,  in  contradistincticm  totk 
clerical  priesthood,  which  was  only  confiBnedif 
ordination. 

Another  effect  of  baptism,  was  the 
enlightening  men's  understandings  ^'^'j^g^ 
with  Divine  knowledge.  Hence  bap- 
tism had  the  name  of  ^ttno/nbQ,  illnfTiiTnifi5Bn^  t*^ 
frequently  occurs  in  Chrysostom,'*  Naziaiue^' 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,**the  council  of  LaodieOi' 
and  many  others.  The  reason  of  which  dim 
seems  to  be  partly  from  the  preceding  instraetia 
of  the  catechumens  in  their  preparation  for  bspte 
according  to  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  This  laverfi 
called  illumination,  because  the  minds  of  those  i^ 
leam  these  things  are  enlightened.  Then  upK^ 
because  it  was  the  entrance  on  an  enlightened  sM^ 
and  the  introduction  to  Divine  knowledge,  w\ak 
grew  by  degrees  to  greater  perfection :  for  JutM 
words  may  be  understood  of  the  knowledge  otflt 
quent  to  baptism.  And  so  the  reason  is  given  If 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,**  and  the  author  undordi 
name  of  Dionysius,*  because  it  confers  the  fit 
Ught,  and  is  the  introduction  to  all  other  Divine  I 
luminating  mysteries,  therefore,  from  the  eflect,i 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  illumination.  Vtt 
haps  it  might  be  so  called  in  regard  also  thattb  ^ 
baptized  were  now  admitted  to  all  the  mystoiti  ^ 
parts  and  recondite  knowledge  of  religion,  wtii  ^ 
by  the  discipUne  of  the  church  were  kept  teed  ^ 
from  them  whilst  they  were  catechumens,  id  ^^^ 
perhaps  some  regard  might  be  had  to  the  pkntill  ^ 
efiiision  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  kno*  eo, 
ledge,  and  prophecy,  which  in  the  apostolicilif  /)^ 


*  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  1.  *  Book  I.  chap.  1.  lect  2. 

*  Prosper,  de  Praedict.  et  Promissis,  par.  2.  cap.  39. 

»  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.       «  CyrU.  Catech.  Pr»«at  n.  10. 

*  Juftin.  Dial.  p.  231. 

**  Cassiodor.  in  Cantic.  cap.  7. 

"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  52.  Dum  Trinitai  cum  fide  concordat, 
qui  natus  fuerat  mbcuIo,  renascitur  spiritualiter  Deo.  Sic  fit 
hominum  Pater  Deus,  sancta  sic  fit  mater  eccletia. 

^  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  638.     A&pov  fcaXfi/utv,  x^' 

\uTpoy  iraXiyycvio'taf,  <r<f>payl6at  irav  Brt  Tlfiiow, 

"  Hieron.  Dialog,  advers.  Lucifer,  cap.  2.  Sacerdotium 
huci,  id  est,  baptisma.    Scriptum  est  enim,  Regnum  quippe 


nos  et  sacerdotes  Deo  et  Patri  sue  fecit.  Et  itsnni,  Qst0 
sanctam,  regale  sacerdotium,  &c. 

"  Chrysost.  Horn.  13.  in  Heb.  p.  184& 

1*  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  638. 

1*  Dionys.  Hierar.  EccL  cap.  3.       >'  Cone.  I«aod.c«.A 

^  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  94.     ^aXuTai.  di  tSt«  ri  W^ 

»  Clem.  Alex.  Pcdagog.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  p.  93L 

**  Dionys.  EccL  Hier.  cap.  3.  p.  283.     'SviiAb  «^ 

Ta'^wyiStVf  kK  t5   tsXh/u^  t^v  ^ifd^  t3 
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I  immediately  conferred  at  baptism,  hy  the  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

Another  effect  of  bapdsm  was  eter- 
Amd  Miw.  MiT».  nal  salvation,  as  it  was  the  ordinary 
means,  not  only  of  obtaining  remis- 
sion of  sins,  but  of  bringing  men  by  the  grace  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ren.  Whence,  as  St.  Austin  observes,"  it  was  very 
common  among  the  Punic  or  African  Christians  to 
call  baptism  by  the  name  of  salua,  salvation,  as  they 
dKd  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
name  of  life,  because  these  two  sacraments  were 
reputed  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation  or 
sternal  life.  And  upon  this  accounl  Gregory  Na- 
danzen,  introducing  a  person  pleading  for  Uberty 
lx>  delay  his  baptism,  makes  him  speak  after  this 
nanner :  I  stay  only  for  my  father,  or  mother,  or 
brother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  friends,  or  some 
lear  relations,  and  then  I  will  be  saved,  rfivuMvra 
ni0^7i9ofuu ;"  the  meaning  of  which  must  needs  be, 
liat  then  he  would  be  baptized,  in  order  to  obtain 
ialvation.  Such  honourable  titles  and  appella- 
Ions  did  the  ancients  give  to  this  sacrament  of 
i^ptism,  taken  from  the  noble  effects  which  it  was 
apposed  to  confer  on  all  those  who  were  worthy 
lartakers  of  it. 

-.  .  Next,  from  the  nature  and  sub- 


tmm,m 


of  it,  stance  of  it,  it  had  the  names  of  my«- 
S^  t€riumf9acrcanentum,a.nd<r^payl^.  The 
'*  two  first  of  which  are  so  common, 
jad  so  well  known  to  every  reader,  that  I  need  not 
lere  spend  time  to  explain  them.  Only  I  shall  note, 
hat  the  terms,  mystery  and  sacrament,  are  some- 
imes  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  to  signify  any  sacred 
seremony,  or  any  part  of  religion  that  had  any 
hing  of  spiritual  or  mystical  signification  in  it  Of 
rbich  there  will  be  a  more  proper  place  to  discourse, 
rhen  we  come  to  treat  of  confirmation.  The  name 
^pajlct  ftnd  siffnaeulum,  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  is  a 
Ittle  more  uncommon,  as  applied  to  baptism,  and 
herefore  has  occasioned  some  errors  among  learned 
tien,  who  often  mistake  it  either  for  the  sign  of  the 
V068,  or  the  consignation  and  unction  that  was 
med  in  confirmation.  Thus  in  that  famous  dis- 
ourse  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  entitled,  Quis 
Mves  9alvetur,  part  of  which  is  recorded  in  Euse- 


bius,*  and  the  whole  published  by  Combefis,**  it  is 
said,  that  the  bishop,  to  whose  care  St  John  had 
committed  a  certain  young  convert,  first  instructed 
or  catechised  him,  and  then  gave  him  the  perfect 
phylactery  or  preservative  against  sin,  namely,  the 
seal  of  the  Lord,  ri^v  ofpayiia  nC  K.vplov.  Now,  by 
the  seal  of  the  Lord,  Chiistopherson,  and  Bellarmine, 
and  others  from  him,  understand  confirmation :  Mr. 
Seller,*  and  some  others,  will  have  it  to  be  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  but  Valesius,''  and  Daille,"  more  truly 
expound  it  of  baptism,  which  was  called  the  seal  of 
the  Lord,  because  in  the  very  nature  of  it  there  is 
contained  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man ; 
and  baptism  being  the  seal  of  this  covenant,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  propriety  of  speech  styled,  the  seal 
of  the  Lord.  In  this  sense  the  ancient  author  of  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  uses  the  name  afpayic  for 
baptism.  Give  me,  says  Thecla  to  St  Paul,  the  seal 
of  Christ,*  and  no  temptation  shall  touch  me.  And 
Hennas  Pastor,  in  like  manner,  speaking  of  some 
that  were  baptized  and  gone  to  heaven,  uses  the 
same  dialect :  They  that  are  now  dead,  were  sealed* 
with  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  are  entered 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  before  a  man  re- 
ceives the  name  of  the  son  of  God,  he  is  consigned 
over  to  death ;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is 
freed  from  death,  and  consigned  over  to  life.  Now, 
that  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend  bound 
over  to  death,  but  rise  out  of  it  marked  out  or  sealed 
unto  life.  This  seal  therefore  was  preached  unto 
them,  and  they  made  use  of  it,  that  they  might 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  all  this  passage, 
there  is  no  express  mention  made  of  baptism,  but 
it  is  called  the  seal  and  name  of  Christ,  because  it 
sets  the  mark  and  name  of  Christians  on  us,  and 
distinguishes  us  from  Jews  and  Grentiles,  and  shows 
that  we  belong  to  the  dominion  and  possession  of 
Christ  Hence  Tertullian  frequently  calls  it  m^im- 
eulumfidei^  the  signature  of  our  £Edth;  and  says. 
We  are  distinguished  from  Jews  by  this  signature 
in  our  bodies,'^  because  their  signature  was  circum- 
cision, but  ours  baptism.  In  like  manner,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  accounting  for  the  reason  of  this  name, 
says.  It  was  called  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  because  it 
was  an  indication  to  whose  dominion"  we  belong, 
and  because  it  was  the  consignation  of  us  to  eternal 


n  Aug.  de  Pec.  Merit  lib.  1.  c.  24  t  7.  p.  291  Optime 
^unici  Christiani  baptismum  ipsum  nihi.  aliud  quam  lalutein 
it  smcrameotum  corporis  Chriiti,  Diml  aliud  quam  ▼itam 
'ocaot,  &c. 

«>  Nas.  Drat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  6^5.     »  Euseb.  Ub.  a  c.  23. 

**  Combefis,  Auctarium  Novissimum,  p.  185. 

»  Seller,  Life  of  Just  Martyr,  p.  102. 

«  Vales.  Not  in  Euseb.  lib.  a.  e.  23. 

sv  Dallaus  de  Confirmat  lib.  2.  c.  1.  p.  110. 

*•  AcU  Thecla,  ap.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  t.  1.  p.  106.  L6% 
koft   T^v  ^y  XpimS  ar<l>payl6a,  Kal  ix  Ai^cTat  /ue  irtt- 

»  Hennas  Past  lib.  a   Simil.  9.  Q.  16.    Illi  igitur  de- 


ftiocti  sigillo  Filii  Dei  signati  sunt  ei  intraverunt  in  regoum 
Dei.  Anteqaam  enim  accipiat  homo  nomen  Filii  Dei, 
morti  destinatus  est :  at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigilhim,  iiberatur 
a  morte,  et  traditur  vita.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est, 
in  quam  desceodunt  homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  verd 
vitsB  assignati.  Et  illis  igitur  praedicatum  est  illud  sigillum, 
et  usi  sunt  eo  ut  intrarent  in  regnum  Dei. 

"*  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  c.  4.  Ad  principalem  auctoritatem 
convertar,  ipsius  signaculi  nomen.  It  c.  24.  Hoc  erit 
pompa  diaboli,  adversus  quam  in  signaculo  fidei  ejeramus. 

'*  Tertul.  Apol  c.  21.  Neque  de  ipso  signaculo  corporis, 
neque  de  consort  io  nominis  cum  Judasis  agimus. 

"  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt  p.  639. 
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life.  In  which  respect,  Constantine,  at  the  honr  of 
death,  desiring  the  benefit  of  baptism  firom  the 
bishops  that  were  about  him,  is  said  by  Eusebius" 
to  ask  it  in  these  words :  "  Now  is  the  time  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  seal  of  immortality ;  now  is  the  time 
for  me  to  obtain  the  seal  of  salvation."  Whence  it 
was  also  called,  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  because  every 
worthy  receiver  was  supposed,  together  with  the 
outward  element,  to  receive  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit 
in  baptism :  according  to  that  of  Chrysostom,  As  a 
mark  is  set  upon**  soldiers,  so  the  Spirit  is  put  upon 
true  believers;  and  as  the  Jews  had  circumcision 
for  their  character,  so  we  have  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit.  And  this  distinction  between  the  internal 
and  external  seal  of  baptism  was  necessary  to  be 
made,  because  many  men  received  the  external  seal 
of  baptism,  or  the  outward  form  of  it,  who  by  their 
own  default  could  not  receive  the  internal  seal  of 
the  Spirit  Thus  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions"  observes,  that  even  Simon  Magus 
himself  received  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  meaning  the 
outward  form  of  baptism ;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  author  ever  said,  that  he  received  the  internal 
seal  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  like  manner 
Optatus  tells  the  Donatists,"  that  both  they  and  the 
catholics  were  sealed  with  one  and  the  same  seal, 
which  he  explains  to  be  the  outward  form  of  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  both  agreed  and  were  both 
alike  baptized.  But  both  Optatus,  and  St.  Austin, 
and  all  other  ancient  writers  are  agreed,  that  here- 
tical and  schismatical  baptism,  such  as  was  that  of 
the  Donatists,  could  not  confer  the  internal  seal,  or 
sanctifying  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  these 
were  only  conferred  by  the  ministry  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  of  which  I  have  given  a  more  ample 
account  in  another  place."  So  that  in  this  respect 
it  was  always  thought  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  seal  of  baptism,  be- 
cause though  they  are  commonly  joined  together,  as 
in  all  true  believers,  yet  they  are  sometimes  separ- 
ated, as  in  such  hypocritical  or  unworthy  receivers, 
as  Simon  Magus,  and  others  of  the  like  complexion. 
St.  Austin  commonly  uses  the  names. 
Aim)  duir^iM'     charocteT  regtus,  and  character  Do- 

Jhminimt,  the  , 

•nt  STd***^**  mtntcttSf  the  royal  mark  or  character, 
and  the  character  of  the  Lord.    By 


which  he  does  not  mean  any  internal  quality,  or 
spiritual  power,  distinct  from  baptism,  imprinted  qd 
the  soul,  as  the  modem  school-men  now  love  to 
word  it;  but  only  the  external  form  of  baptism, 
which  is  common  to  all  receivers  both  good  and 
bad,  who  are  duly  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  they  are  so  far  signed  by  the  muark  or 
character  of  the  Lord,  as  thereby  to  be  distingmshed 
from  unbaptized  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  never 
made  any  formal  profession  of  Christianity,  nor 
ever  received  so  much  as  the  external  character  eg 
indication  of  it  And  this  character  is  aUowed  hf 
St  Austin  to  be  so  far  indelible  also,  as  that  an 
apostatizing  Christian,  though  he  turn  Jew  or  poi- 
gan  in  profession,  can  never  need  a  second  baptism, 
but  only  repentance  and  absolution,  to  reinstate  him 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church.  Of 
which,  because  I  have  spoken  largely  in  a  former 
Book,  I  need  say  no  more  in  Ihis  place." 

Another  sort  of  names  given  to  bap-  g^^  ^ 
tism,  were  taken  from  the  conditions  «iS2«5^  iS 
required  of  all  those  that  received  it,  "^  «•!»««»»» 
which  were,  the  profession  of  a  true  faith  and  a 
sincere  repentance.  Upon  which  account  baptism 
is  sometimes  called  the  sacrament  of  faith,  and  the 
sacrament  of  repentance.  St  Austin  uses  this 
name  to  explain  how*  children  may  be  said  to 
have  faith,  though  they  are  not  capable  of  making 
any  formal  profession  by  themselves :  As  the  sa- 
crament of  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  some  sort  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  the  sacrament  of 
faith  is  £aith.  And  upon  this  account,  when  the 
answer  is  made,  that  an  infant  beheves,  who  has 
not  yet  the  habit  of  faith,  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
has  faith  because  of  the  sacrament  of  faith,  and 
that  he  turns  to  God  because  of  the  sacrament  of 
conversion.  Fulgentius  uses  the  same  terms  in 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  baptism :  Firmly  believe, 
and  doubt  not,^  that  excepting  such  as  are  baptized 
in  their  own  blood  for  the  name  of  Christ,  no  man 
shall  have  eternal  life,  who  is  not  here  first  turned 
from  his  sins  by  repentance  and  fsath,  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  sacrament  of  &ith  and  repentance, 
that  is,  by  baptism.  Whence  we  may  observe,  what 
the  ancients  mean,  when  they  speak  of  penance 


>*  Euseb.  de  ViU  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  62.  *Opa  xal  tifiat 
diroKavtrai  *rriv  dSravaTomiM  <r<f>paylio9'  &pa  t5  vt^rriplu 
vtppayifffiaTQ^  /bUTacxtiV' 

**  Chrysost  Horn.  3.  in  2  Cor.  in  fine.  Ko^chrcp  Tf»aTt»- 
Taif  vtppaylif  Iitm  xal  Tolt  iriToIv  rd  wtvfia  iiriTil^t- 
rat,  &c. 

**  Constit  Apoit.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  Si>c0v  6  fiAyot  t^v  iv  Kv- 
/»iM  <r<^paylia  cXa/3e.  Vid.  Aug.  deBapt.  lib.  6.  c.  12. 

"  Oplat.  lib.  3.  p.  72.  Pares  credimus,  et  uno  sigillo  sig- 
nati  sumus :  nee  aliter  baptizati  quam  vos. 

"  Scholast  Uiit.  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  I.  chap.  1 
n.  21. 

**  Ibid,  part  II.  chap.  6. 


"Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Sicut  secundum  qnendam 
modum  sacramentum  corporis  Cbristi  corpus  Christi  est,  et 
sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Qiristi  est,  its  u- 
cramentum  fidei  fides  est — Ac  per  hoc  cum  respondetur 
parvulus  credere,  qui  nondum  fidei  habet  affectum,  respite- 
detur  fidem  habere  propter  fidei  sacramentum,  et  converteie 
se  ad  Deum  propter  conversionis  sacramentum,  &c. 

^  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  cap.  30.  Firmissime  teoe 
et  nullatenus  dubites,  exceptis  illis,  qui  pro  nomine  Christi 
suo  sanguine  baptizantur,  nullum  hominem  accepturum  vi- 
tam  flsternam,  qui  non  hie  a  malu  suis  fuerit  per  pvoiten- 
tiam  fidemque  conversus,  et  per  sacramentum  fidei  et  pceni- 
tentisB,  id  est,  per  baptismum,  liberatus,  &c. 
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and  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  as  a  sacrament: 
for  they  themselves  explain  their  own  meaning  to 
be  baptism,  which  is  a  sacrament  requiring  repent- 
ance as  a  condition,  and  granting  absolution  as  an 
effect  and  privilege  to  all  worthy  receivers. 

Lastly,  From  tiie  ceremonies  used 
Tbc  notation  of  iu  thc  act  of  administration  it  took  the 

tike  nwnn,  bcptimi, 

ttnctkMi,  law,  Ac.  pccuHar  names  of  baptism,  tinction, 

That  they  do    ooC    '^  *  ' 

ii^J^!!!!!!!?  '****^  and  laver  of  regeneration,  which  pro- 
perly denote  either  an  immersion  in 
water,  or  such  a  washing  or  sprinkling,  as  was  used 
among  the  Jews  in  some  cases,  and  among  Christians 
when  they  had  occasion  to  baptize  sick  persons  upon 
a  death-bed.  For  then  baptism  was  administered  by 
sprinkling  only,  and  not  by  dipping  or  immersion, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  clinic  baptism.  So  that  it  must  be  noted, 
that  baptism  in  the  ancient  style  of  the  church,  does 
not  absolutely  and  necessarily  import  dipping  or  im- 
mersion, though  that  was  tlie  more  usual  ceremony 
practised  heretofore  as  well  upon  infants  as  adult 
persons,  but  an  exception  was  made  for  the  time  of 
sickness,  and  such  other  cases  of  necessity,  as  could 
not  admit  of  a  total  immersion.  In  which  cases, 
the  substance  of  baptism  was  still  supposed  to  be 
preserved,  though  some  minuter  circumstances  were 
less  regarded. 

g^  ^^  Besides  these  names,  which  were 

n^M^to'u?  taken  from  things  that  more  immedi- 
'^'^  ately  related  to  the  administration  of 

baptism,  there  were  some  others  alluding  to  circum- 
cision, and  others  respecting  the  great  Author  and 
Institutor  of  it,  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  others  taken 
from  the  more  remote  and  distant  effects  of  it, 
which,  because  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to 
speak  of  them,  it  will  not  be  improper  just  to  men-' 
tion  in  this  place.  Because  baptism  succeeds  in  the 
room  of  circumcision,  and  is  the  seal  of  the  Chris- 
tian covenant,  as  that  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  therefore  it  is,  by  way  of  ana- 
logy, sometimes  styled  the  great  circumcision.  As 
when  Epiphanius,  comparing  them  both  together, 
says.  The  carnal  circumcision"  served  for  a  time, 
till  the  great  circumcision  came,  that  is,  baptism ; 
which  circumcises  us  from  our  sins,  and  seals  us  in 
the  name  of  God.  So  in  regard  that  baptism  had 
Christ  for  its  author,  and  not  man,  it  was  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  iwpovt  and  ^a(>i<rf«a  Kvptov,  the 
gift  of  the  Lord.  As  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thecla ;  when  Thecla  desired  the  seal  of  the 
Lord,  Paul  bids  her  wait  with  patience,  and  she 
should  receive  itopidv  rov  Xpwrov,  the  gift  of  Christ, 


which,  as  the  learned  editor  observes,^  is  but  an- 
other way  of  denoting  baptism.  Sometimes  it  was 
simply  called  i&pov,  without  any  other  addition,  by 
way  of  eminence,  because  it  was  both  a  gratuitous 
and  a  singular  gift  of  Christ  We  call  it  the  gift, 
says  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  because  it  is  given  to 
those  who  offer  nothing  for  it  And  St  Basil,  diw 
iwtrpix^iv  Ttf  iwptft,  We  ought  to  run  to  the  gift,^ 
meaning  baptism.  And  Casaubon  has  also  further 
observed,^  that  because  the  Spirit  was  likewise  given 
in  baptism,  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  had  sometimes 
the  name  of  Munus,  The  gift.  And  the  eucharist 
also,  or  the  sacramental  oblation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  both  before  and  after  consecration, 
commonly  went  by  this  name,  i&pa  and  fiinrruea  iwpa, 
of  which  there  are  various  instances  collected  out 
of  the  ancient  rituals  by  that  learned  writer,  which 
are  not  proper  to  be  inserted  in  this  place.  Baptism 
had  also  the  name  of  i^iov,  or  vuOicum,  as  well  as 
the  eucharist,  which  denotes  properly  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  things  necessaiy  for  a  journey :  in  which 
respect  both  the  sacraments  were  called  viatica,  be- 
cause  they  were  equally  esteemed  men's  necessary 
provision,  and  proper  armour,  both  to  sustain  and 
conduct  them  safe  on  their  way  in  their  passage 
through  this  world  to  eternal  life.  St  Basil,  ex- 
horting men  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to  receive 
baptism,  makes  his  address  to  them  in  these  words  :^ 
Art  thou  a  young  man  ?  Then  secure  thy  youth  by 
the  bridle  of  baptism.  Art  thou  past  the  flower  of 
thy  age  ?  Then  beware  thou  lose  not  thy  viaticum^ 
thy  phylactery,  which  should  keep  and  preserve 
thee  in  thy  way  to  eternal  Ufe.  In  allusion  to  which 
name,  Gregory  Nazianzen,^'  speaking  of  the  minis- 
ter's act  in  baptizing,  terms  it  l^t^tv,  giving  to 
men  their  viaticum,  or  provision  for  their  journey  to 
another  world.  In  reference  to  the  making  men 
complete  members  of  Christ's  body,  the  church,  it 
had  the  name  of  rtkuwaig  and  rcXcri),  the  consecra- 
tion and  consummation;  because  it  gave  men  the 
perfection  of  Christians,  and  a  right  to  partake  of 
the  r6  rlXfiov,  which  was  the  eucharist,  or  Lord's 
supper.  It  had  the  name  of  fiifitne,  and  iiwrrayntyia, 
the  initiation,  because  it  was  the  admittance  of  men 
to  all  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian reUgion.  And  as  the  eucharist,  from  its  repre- 
senting the  death  of  Christ  by  the  outward  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  was  called  the  sacred  symbols, 
so  baptism  sometimes  had  the  same  name,  as  we 
find  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  the  author  of  the 
Dispute  with  Arius  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius.  Though  the  priest*  be  an 


«i  Epipban.  Haer.  8.  al.  2a  Cerintb.  n.  4.    Vid.  Just 
Mart  Dial.  c.  Trypb.  p.  261. 

«s  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patrum,  t  1.  p.  106. 
«*  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  638. 
««  Basil.  Homil.  la  de  Bapt.  p.  411. 
^  CasauboD,  Exercitat  16.  io  Baron,  n.  51. 


<•  Basil  Homil.  13.  de  Bapt  p.  413.  M^  {nM««d9«  '■'^ 
l^oiia,  fiii  diroXf  cr^s  Td  <l>v\aicHipioif, 

«'  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  &14. 

*  Isidor.  lib.  2.  Ep.  37.  *0  n-tXoufitvot  obikv  nrafia^fkifW" 
Tirai  fit  T^  o-MTf|pi»df)  cvfi^Xa,  il  o  Itptitt  fiii  tZ  /Stovf 
iZi|,  aXX'  airrdt  fiiv  irdjrrc»f . 
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ill  liver,  says  Isidore,  the  person  inidated  receives 
no  harm  by  the  symbols  of  salvation,  but  only  the 
priest  himself.  And  the  other  ^  thus  argues  for  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  If  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
not  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
why  then  did  the  Son  of  God  join  him  together 
with  them  in  the  symbol  of  sanctification,  when  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  **  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  P  "  In  both  which  places,  it 
is  plain,  the  symbols  of  sanctification  and  salvation 
can  mean  no  other  than  baptism.  And  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  same  honourable  titles  were  given 
to  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  to  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper;  and  whatever  change 
was  supposed  to  be  wrought  in  the  one  by  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  equally  ascribed  to 
the  other  also ;  and  as  noble  eflfects  derived  from 
the  font  as  the  Lord's  table,  whilst  the  death  of 
Christ  was  equally  represented,  and  the  benefits  of 
it  alike  communicated  to  all  worthy  receivers  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  For  which  reason 
I  have  been  a  little  the  more  curious  in  examining 
and  explaining  the  several  titles  of  honour  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  baptism,  that  under  these  emi- 
nent characters  we  might  see  what  apprehensions 
and  ideas  the  church  of  Christ  always  had  of  this 
venerable  mystery,  which  some  now  by  way  of  con- 
tempt call  water-baptism,  as  if  the  Spirit  had  no 
concern  in  it ;  whose  doctrines  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived not  to  proceed  from  the  general  sense  of  the 
ancient  catholic  church,  but  from  particular  sects 
and  heresies  broken  off  from  it,  of  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  short  account  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  THE  MATTER  OP  BAPTISM,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  SUCH  HERETICS  AS  REJECTED  OR  CORRUPTED 
BAPTISM  BY  WATER. 

Though  the  church  always  maintain- 
uSS^^SZi  ®^  ^  honourable  opinion  of  baptism, 
HI"^  uSS^  as  a  Divine  and  heavenly  institution, 
£!^!l^  qSESS  yet  there  wanted  not  sects  and  here- 
"■^  sies,  who  in  the  earliest  ages  spake 

very  diminutively  and  contemptibly  of  it ;  and  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  various  reasons  rejected  or 


corrupted  it  The  Ascodruts,  who  were  a  tort  of 
Gnostics,  placed  all  religion  in  knowledge^aod  under 
pretence  of  spiritual  worship,  would  admit  of  no 
external  or  corporeal  symbols  whatsoever.  Thejf 
asserted,  as  Theodoret^  describes  them,  that  Divine 
mysteries,  being  the  images  of  invisible  things,  were 
not  to  be  performed  by  visible  things ;  nor  incor- 
poreal things  by  sensible  and  corporeal  thingi. 
Therefore  they  never  baptised  any  that  were  of 
their  sect,  nor  celebrated  any  part  of  the  mystery  of 
baptism  among  them.  For  they  said^  the  know- 
ledge of  all  things  was  their  redemption.  Ireneos  * 
and  Epiphanius  observe  the  same  thing  to  be  prsfr 
tised,  upon  the  same  principle  of  spiritoal  redenq^ 
tion  by  knowledge  alone,  among  some  of  those  who 
were  called  Marcosian  heretics,  whilst  others  of 
them,  who  retained  a  sort  of  baptism,  invented 
strange  forms  of  their  own  to  corrupt  it,  of  which  I 
shall  give  an  account  in  the  following  chapter,  sect 
8.  IreniBus'  gives  a  like  account  of  the  Valentiniani, 
some  of  which  wholly  rejected  baptism,  and  othcn 
corrupted  it  with  strange  forms  of  their  own  invent- 
ing, as  the  Marcosians  did,  who  seem  to  have  been 
branches  of  the  same  heresy  under  different  leaden. 
Tertullian*  brings  a  like  charge  against  one  Quin- 
tilla,  a  woman  preacher  at  Carthage  a  little  before 
his  time,  who  set  up  to  decry  water-bs^tiam  aa  use- 
less, pleading,  that  fiadth  alone  was  sufficient  to  safe 
men,  as  it  did  Abraham,  who  pleased  Qod  without 
any  other  sacrament  but  the  sacrament  of  &ith. 
Against  this  heresy  Tertullian  wrote  his  hock  of 
Baptism,  to  establish  the  necessity  of  it  from  our  Sa- 
viour's institution,  and  to  answer  the  little  sophisms 
whereby  the  libertines  of  this  new  sect  pretended  to 
destroy  it 

The  Archontici  rejected  baptism 
for  another  reason,  as  Epiphanius*  Aad^ty^y  if 
and  Theodoret '  inform  us.  They  had 
entertained  a  very  monstrous  and  blasphemous 
cpinion,  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the  su- 
preme God  of  all  things,  but  by  certain  powers, 
whom  they  called  opx^yrcc*  rulers,  whence  they  them- 
selves had  the  denomination  of  Archontici ;  these 
rulers,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  they  imagined  to 
be  in  so  many  several  orbs  of  the  heavens  one  above 
another,  with  orders  of  angels  and  ministries  under 
them :  and  to  the  chief  of  these  they  gave  the  name 
of  Sabaoth.  Now,  they  also  pretended  that  b^tism 
was  only  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth,  and 
not  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  God,  and  therefore 
they  rejected  both  it  and  the  eucharist  as  foreign 
institutions,  given  by  Sabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jevs 


*  Athanai.  Disp.  contra  Arium  in  Cone.  Nic.  1. 1.  p.  141. 

&rvfifi6\if  TOV  dyutiTfiovt  &C. 
I  Theodor.  Haeret.  Fabul.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

*  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  la  '  Iren.  lib.  3.  c.  2. 

*  Twtul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  1.  Nuper  conversata  istic  qusdam 


de  Caiana  hareii  fipera  venenatiBfima,  doctrina  ana  pie- 
rotque  rapuit,  imprimis  baptismum  destruens,  &c.  It.  cap. 
13.  Adeo  dicimt,  Baptismus  non  est  necetsarius,  quibui  fidts 
satis  est,  &c. 

•  Epiphan.  H»r.  40.  de  Archonticis,  n.  %. 

•  Theodor.  H«r.  Fab.  Ub.  1.  c.  11. 
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and  the  giver  of  the  law,  whom  they  hlasphemously 
distinguished  from  the  supreme  Grod. 

s,^,.  The  Seleucians  and  Hermiana  re- 

i.J^^uld'itel  fused  the  use  of  baptism  by  water,  as 
■***°^  St  Austin'  describ^  them.    Ahd  the 

ground  of  their  refusal  was  a  pretence,  that  bap- 
tism by  water  was  not  the  baptism  instituted  by 
Christ,  because  St  John  Baptist,  comparing  his  own 
baptism  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  says,  **  I  bap- 
tize you  with  water,  but  he  that  cometh  after  me, 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"'  they  thought  the  souls  of  men  consisted  of 
fire  and  spirit,  and  therefore  a  baptism  of  fire  was 
more  suitable  to  their  nature.  But  what  kind  of 
baptism  that  was,  none  of  the  ancients  have  told  us; 
nnless  perhaps  we  may  conjecture  from  what  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus'  tells  us  out  of  Heracleon,  of 
some,  who,  when  they  had  baptized  men  in  water, 
also  made  a  mark  upon  their  ears  with  fire; 
so  joining  water-baptism  and,  as  they  imagined, 
baptisn^by  fire,  together.  Though  this  was  fai 
enough  from  the  fiery  baptism  St  John  speaks  of, 
which  some  of  the  ancients  understand  of  the  or- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit,  which  consume 
our  sins ;  and  others,  of  that  extraordinary  efEusion 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  upon  the 
apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  others,  of 
the  fire  of  the  last  judgment  A  particular  account 
of  which  interpretations,  the  reader  that  is  curious 
may  find  in  Suicerus  upon  this  subject**  I  only 
note  further  out  of  the  anonymous  vnriter  about 
heretical  baptism,  published  by  Rigaltius  and  Bi- 
shop Fell  at  the  end  of  St  Cyprian,  that  there 
were  a  sort  of  heretics,  who  pretended,  that  baptism 
by  water  alone  was  of  itself  imperfect,  because  St 
John  had  said,  we  were  to  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Therefore  they  boast- 
ed," that  theirs  was  the  only  complete  and  perfect 
baptism,  and  all  others  curtailed  and  given  only  by 
halves,  because  when  they  went  down  into  the 
water  to  baptize,  either  by  some  curious  art  in  phi- 
losophy, like  that  of  Anaxilaus,  or  by  some  magical 
art,  they  made  fire  to  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  this  they  called  baptism  by  fire. 


Which  they  confirmed  from  an  apocryphal  writ^ 
ing  of  their  own  inventing,  called*  The  Preaching  of 
Peter  or  Paul,  wherein  it  was  said*  that  when 
Christ  was  baptized,  fire  so  appeared  upon  the 
water.  The  censure  which  this  author  passes  upon 
this  kind  of  baptism,  is,  that  it  is  adulterate,  per* 
nicious,  and  wholly  evacuating  the  true  baptism  of 
Christ 

Another  sect  which  rejected  water-  ^^  ^ 
baptism,  were  the  Manichees,  who,  ehJS*Md*^J5!S 
among  many  other  prodigious  errors,  *^ 
maintained,  that  baptizing  in  water  was  of  no  effi* 
cacy  to  salvation,  and  therefore  they  despised  it, 
and  never  baptized"  any  that  entered  into  their 
society,  as  St  Austin  and  the  author  of  the  Pns* 
destinatus,"  published  by  Sirmondus,  inform  us.  But 
whether  they  admitted  any  other  kind  of  baptism, 
or  upon  what  ground  they  rejected  this,  we  are  not 
told :  only  we  may  probably  conjecture,  that  it  was 
upon  that  general  vile  principle  of  theirs,  that  ma- 
terial things  were  the  work  of  an  evil  god,  and 
therefore  to  be  dbhorred  as  polluted  and  profane. 
One  branch  of  this  heresy  were  afterward  called 
Paulicians,  from  one  Paulus  and  Johannes,  the  first 
founders  of  it  Euthymius,  out  of  Photius,  gives  a 
large  account  of  them,  where  he  tells  us,'^  that 
though  they  really  rejected  and  despised  baptism, 
yet  they  pretended  to  receive  it :  but  that  was  only 
with  a  deceitful  equivocation  ;  for  they  maintained 
that  the  word  of  the  Gospel  was  baptism,  because 
our  Lord  said,  **  I  am  the  living  water."  The  learn* 
ed  Yossius  is  of  opinion,"  that  those  words,  £ffo 
turn  aqua  viva,  *'  1  am  the  hving  water,"  was  the 
form  which  these  Paulicians  used  in  baptism  in* 
stead  of  the  form  of  the  church:  but  he  plainly 
mistakes  Euthymius,  who  does  not  say,  that  they 
used  this  as  a  form  of  words  in  their  baptism;  for 
they  had  no  baptism  at  all,  nor  consequently  any 
form  of  words  for  baptizing ;  but  their  opinion  was, 
that  beheving  in  Christ,  or  the  word  or  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  was  all  the  baptism  that  was  required 
of  men,  and  that  because  Christ  had  said,  *'  I  am 
the  living  water."  Yet  sometimes,  as  Euthjrmius 
relates  in  the  same  place,**  they  would  bring  their 


'  Aug.  de  Hares,  c.  59.  Seleuciaoi  et  Henniani  baptii- 
mttm  in  aqua  non  accipiunt. 

*  Philastr.  de  Hares,  n.  8.  Seleucus  et  Hermius  haere- 
tici  animas  hominum  de  igne  et  Spiritu  esse  existimantes, 
iflto  baptismo  non  utuntur,  propter  verbum  hoc  quod  dixit 
Johannes  Baptista:  Ipse  vos  baptisabit  in  Spiritu  et 
igne. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Electa  ex  Scriptura,  ap.  Combefis  Aucta- 
rium,  t.  1.  p.  2D2.  'Evioi  32,  fiv^no-tv  'Hpa«rXtW,  irvp2  rd 
w^a  Twv  vtppayi^ofiivwv  KaTttrtifirivavro.  Irenaeus,  lib.  1. 
c  24,  has  something  like  this,  of  the  Carpocratians. 

>•  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  1.  p.  630. 

»  Anonym,  de  Baptismo  Hnreticorum,ad  calcem  Cypri- 
an i,  p.  30.  Tentant  nonnulli  iterum  tractare  se  solos  in- 
tegrum atque  perfectum,  non  sicuti  nos,  mutilatum  et 
decurtat'jm  baptisms  tradere.    Quod  taliter  dicantur  adsig- 


nare,  ut  quam  mox  in  aquam  descenderunt,  statim  super 
aquam  ignis  appareat,  &g. 

**  Aug.  de  Hares,  cap.  46.  Baptismum  in  aqua  nihil 
cuiquam  perhibent  salutis  adferre  :  Nee  quenquam  eonim 
quos  decipiunt,  baptizandum  putant 

1'  Prodestinatorum  Haresis,  c.  46. 

>«  Euthjrm.  Panoplia.  Par.  2.  Titul.  21.  p.  48.  Quin 
etiam  cum  baptismum  aspernentur,  illud  tamen  se  fingunt 
suscipere:  Nam  Evangelii  verba  baptismum  existtmant, 
quoniam  Dominus,  Ego  sum,  inquit,  ^ua  viva. 

»  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  1.  Thes.  2  p.  28. 

^  Euthym.  ibid.  Liberos  etiam  suos  ab  ecclesia  presby- 
teris  salutari  baptismo  volunt  aliquando  lustrari;  existi- 
mant  enim  crucem  et  baptismum  corpori  prodesse.  Horum 
tamen  vim  ad  anime  purgationem  pervenire  non  pntant, 
nee  ollam  aliam  afferre  utilitatem. 
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children  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  be 
baptized  after  the  catholic  way,  because  they  had 
an  opinion  that  both  baptism  and  the  cross  were 
of  some  advantage  to  the  body  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  but  of  no  other  efficacy,  benefit,  or  virtue 
to  purge  the  soul.  And  such  an  opinion  possessed 
the  minds  of  many  others,  who  had  no  further  re- 
gard for  baptism,  but  only  as  it  was  of  use  to  free 
the  body  of  some  distemper  or  uncleanness.  St 
Austin  "  puts  the  question  once  or  twice  concerning 
some  such  persons,  who  desired  to  be  baptized  with 
no  other  view  but  this.  And  Matthew  Blastares  " 
mentions  a  famous  case  of  the  Agarenes,  who  com- 
pelled the  Christian  clergy  that  were  under  their 
dominion,  to  baptize  their  children  before  they 
would  circumcise  them,  because  they  conceived  this 
would  contribute  toward  the  prevention  of  those 
distempers  and  noisomenesses,  which  are  occasion- 
ed by  circumcision.  Upon  this  case  a  question  was 
made  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Lucas 
Chrysoberges,  whether  such  persons,  when  they 
came  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  were  to  be  rebap- 
tized,  or  only  anointed  with  chrism  ?  And  it  was 
resolved,  that  they  ought  without  controversy  to 
be  rebaptized,  since  the  baptism  with  which  they 
were  washed,  was  not  received  with  any  pious  in- 
tent, but  only  as  an  amulet  or  a  charm.  These  in- 
stances make  the  account  which  Euthymius  gives 
of  the  Paulicians  seem  very  probable,  that  though 
they  had  no  regard  for  baptism  as  a  Christian  sa- 
crament, yet  they  might  sometimes  make  use  of  it, 
as  the  Saracens  did,  as  an  enchantment,  or  a  sort  of 
magical  spell ;  which  appears  to  be  the  only  use  they 
ever  made  of  it,  and  that  not  in  their  own  assem- 
blies, (where  they  had  no  sacraments  at  all,  neither 
baptism  nor  the  eucharist,)  but  fraudulently  receiv- 
ing it  in  the  church  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  ca- 
tholic priests.  The  reader  may  observe  by  the  way, 
that  these  Paulicians  were  not  the  followers  of 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  are 
commonly  called  Paulianists  and  Samosatenians 
[though  Balsamon  confounds  them  together] ;  but 
they  had  their  denomination  from  another  Paulus 
Samosatensis  and  one  Johannes,  who  revived  and 
enlarged  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees,  as  appears 
plainly  from  Euthymius.  And  J  ustellus  '*  and  Vos- 
sius**  have  observed  the  same  out  of  Cedrenus, 
Theophanes,  Matthew  Blastares,  Nieephorus,  and 
other  modem  Greeks,  with  which  it  woidd  be  need- 
less in  this  place  to  trouble  the  reader. 


Some  add  to  the  forementioned 
sects,  who  rejected  baptism,  the  he-  -whatcrkumu 
resy  of  the  Messahans,  or  Euchites,  g^  bad  tfk^- 
who  were  so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  iitx^t  prayer,  and  Messalians,  from  the  Syriae 
word  Metsalahf  which  is  much  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation, because  they  resolved  all  religion  into  prayer. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  wholly  rejected  the 
sacrament  of  baptism :  for  then  the  church  wooU 
have  ordered  them  upon  their  return  to  have  beeo 
baptized,  as  Jews  or  pagans ;  which  she  never  did 
but  only  obliged  them  to  anathematize  their  errai 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  communion,  as  maybe 
collected  from  the  decree  of  the  general  councfl  of 
Ephesus,"  made  with  relation  to  such  of  the  ckigf 
or  laity  as  returned  from  them.  But  their  env 
was  in  denjdng  the  principal  part  of  the  spiiitnl 
efficacy  of  baptism :  they  said,  indeed,  it  grantfdR* 
mission  of  sins  that  were  past,  but  added  no  strengA 
or  abiUty  from  the  Spirit  to  withstand  sin  for  tk 
future.  This  we  learn  from  Theodoret,  who  cot- 
paring  the  doctrine  of  the  cathoUc  church  and  tkK 
of  the  Messalians  upon  this  point  together,  ddivfli 
himself"  to  this  purpose :  Baptism,  says  he,  is  Mt 
like  a  razor  only,  as  the  Messalian  enthusiasts  ol 
it,  which  takes  away  sins  tliat  are  past ;  thoa^  it  j 
has  this  efiect  among  many  others  :  for  if  this  wai 
the  only  work  of  baptism,  for  what  reason  shoiii 
we  baptize  infants,  who  have  never  yet  tasted  i 
sin?  For  the  sacrament  does  not  only  promK 
this  effect,  but  greater  and  more  perfect  things  dtt 
that  It  is  the  earnest  of  future  good,  the  type«f 
the  resurrection  to  come  hereafter,  the  commtmiO' 
tion  of  our  Lord's  passion,  the  participation  of  of 
Lord's  resurrection,  the  garment  of  salvation,  tk 
clothing  of  joy,  and  the  robe  of  Ught,  or  rather,  li^ 
itself.  So  that  we  must  allow  Theodoret  to  be  is 
own  interpreter,  when  he  seems  to  give  a 
harsh  account  of  these  Messalians  in  another  pbo^ 
describing  them  as  men  who  taught,  that  no 
ner"  of  advantage  accrued  from  Divine  baptitf 
to  those  who  received  it,  but  that  it  whs  only  ferrat 
prayer  that  expelled  the  indwelling  devQ  ooid 
men's  minds.  For  this  is  to  be  understood  vHl 
the  forementioned  exception,  that  they  tXktwd 
baptism  so  far  to  be  useful,  as  to  wash  away  i 
former  sins,  but  not  to  grant  any  further  perfectifli 
And  so  Harmenopulus  **  represents  their  doctrisft 
as  teaching,  that  neither  baptism  nor  participiti>| 
of  the  eucharist  could  give  a  man  the  perfectioQi' 


"  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifacium. 

^  Blastar.  Syotagm.  Can.  Litera  B.  cap.  3.  ap.  Bevereg. 
Pandect,  t.  2.  p.  42.  ^id.  Balsamon  in  Pbotii  Nomocanon, 
Tit.  13.  de  Laicis,  cap.  2.  et  Baron,  an.  1148.  p.  358.  t.  12. 
lU  an.  1145.  p.  314. 

^  Juftel.  Not.  in  can.  19.  Codicis  EccL  Uniyera<e. 

"•  VoM.  de  Baptitmo,  Diap.  20.  p.  241. 

«  Cone.  Epbet.  Act.  7.  1 3.  p.  809. 

*>  Theod.  Epitom.  Divin.  Decret  sive  de  FabuL  Hoeret. 
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lib.  5.  cap.  la 

»  Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  MfiitfilMUfi^ 
dtiov  tairrierfiaTo^  w<pi\nav  toIv  a^cov/iiwotv  yimt^ 
fiomiv  6k  Ttfv  cnrovdaiav  cvx^v  fdv  daifiova  t69  h00 
kJ^tXavvtiv, 

««  Harmenop.  de  Sectis,  c.  18.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  UtuL  :  ' 
p.  536.  T6  pdrrriafia  fiii  nrtXtiovv  t6v  avOpmoy,  p^  ^  '. 
/fiCTttXiji^tv,  dXXd  fi6»ri»  Tfiv  trap*  airroi^  kiixji^*  '  ^ 
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a  Christian,  but  only  such  prayer  as  they  pretend- 
ed to.  In  like  manner  Euthymius"  describes  them, 
as  maintaining,  that  baptism  did  not  eradicate  sin. 
They  did  not  deny  that  it  purged  away  former  sins, 
but  they  would  not  allow  any  efficacy  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  joined  with  it  to  resist  or  overcome  sin  for  the 
future.    Against  which  doctrine  Euthymius  thus 
argues :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."    Now,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  Divine  fire ;    for  he  descended  in  the 
form  of  fiery  tongues  upon  the  disciples,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Christ  spake  of  this  to  the  multitude, 
when  he  testified  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."    As  therefore  material  fire,  when  it  catches  a 
wood,  bums  all  things  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  dries  up  the  roots,  and  purges  the  place  from 
filth ;  so  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  and  much  more.   For 
it  is  a  fire  consuming  the  iniquity  of  those  who  are 
baptized.    And  it  not  only  purges  and  obliterates 
the  spots,  and  scars,  and  filth  of  the  soul,  but  also 
illuminates  and  endows  it  with  many  gifts,  as  the 
apostles,  and  especially  St  Paul,  teach  us,  where 
they  speak  of  the  distribution  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  conferred  on  those  who  are 
baptized.    From  this  account  of  the  Messalians  it 
appears,  that  they  were  neither  Anabaptists  nor 
Quakers ;  they  neither  rejected  the  baptism  of  adult 
persons  nor  infants :  for  the  tme  state  of  the  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  church,  was  not 
about  the  use  of  the  outward  element  of  water  in 
baptism,  but  about  the  intemal  and  spiritual  efiects 
3f  it,  which  the  Messalians  confined  to  remission  of 
lins,  but  the  church  extended  to  many  other  noble 
benefits,  which  were  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Upon  which  account  the  church  never 
rebaptized  the  Messalians,  that  we  read  of,  as  she 
iid  the  Manichees,  and  such  other  heretics,  who 
rejected  the  use  of  water,  which  was  the  outward 
element  which  Christ  had  appointed.     If  this  was 
sither  neglected,  or  any  other  element  used  instead 
>f  it,  the  baptism  was  esteemed  not  only  irregular, 
but  null,  as  wanting  one  necessary  and  essential 
^art,  which  could  not  be  supplied  but  by  a  new 
tkAptism.    And  therefore  when  a  certain  Jew  had 
>een  baptized  in  sand,  for  want  of  water,  in  the 
Kdldemess,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Ascalon,  ordered 
lim  to  be  rebaptized,  as  Johannes  Moschus"*  tells 
ihe  story.    And  this  was  done,  not  because  he  was 


baptized  by  a  layman  in  extreme  necessity,  but,  as 
Archbishop  Whitgift,'  after  the  Centuriators,"  has 
observed,  because  the  baptism  wanted  water.  Such 
was  the  church's  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  water- 
baptism,  that,  where  it  might  be  had,  she  never 
thought  fit  to  dispense  with  the  neglect  or  contempt 
of  it ;  and  therefore  she  urged  the  necessity  of  it 
against  those  ancient  heretics  who  despised  it,  even 
whilst  she  judged  favourably  of  such  catechumens 
as  died  without  baptism,  not  through  contempt,  but 
unavoidable  necessity:  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  the  last  Book,  chap.  2.  sect 
20,  &c. 

Indeed  there  is  one  exception  against  this  in  some 
collections  of  the  canon  law.  For  there  we  have 
a  decree  under  the  name  of  Pope  Siricius,*  which 
says.  That  if  an  infant  is  baptized  in  wine  instead 
of  water,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  no  crime,  and 
the  baptism  shall  stand  good.  But,  as  Antonius 
Augustinus  and  Baluzius  have  observed,  this  was 
no  decree  of  Siricius,  but  of  Stephen  II.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  So  that  it  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  a  competent  authority  to  show  what 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church.  Antonius 
Augustinus  is  very  positive,  that  the  primitive 
church  had  never  any  such  custom.  And  it  seems 
pretty  evident  from  that  sapng  of  St  Ambrose,"* 
That  if  we  take  away  water,  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tbm  cannot  stand.  But  among  the  modems,  Beza,*' 
and  some  of  the  schoolmen,  Tolet  and  Valentia, 
determine  otherwise :  against  whose  resolution  I  am 
not  concemed  to  dispute,  but  only  to  declare  what 
I  take  to  have  been  the  more  current  and  received 
opinion  of  the  primitive  writers  of  the  chturch. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  ANCIENT  FORM  OP  BAPTISM,  AND  OP  SUCH 
HERETICS  AS  ALTERED  OR  CORRUPTED  IT. 

Next  to  the  matter  of  baptism,  it  will  g^  ^ 
be  proper  to  consider  the  form  of  words  y^^'^'^S^^^ 
in  which  it  was  ancienUy  administer-  ^:itHJ^'^' 
ed.  And  this  was  generally  such  a 
form  of  words  as  made  express  mention  of  every 
person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  according  as  our  Sa- 
viour did  at  the  first  institution,  when  he  command- 


»  Euthym.  Panopl.  Par.  II.  Tit.  22.  p.  55.  Negant  diyi- 
ftum  baptifmum  posse  radices  evellere  peccatorum,  &c. 

»  Moschus,  Pratum  Spirituale,  cap.  176. 

»  Whitgiffs  Defence,  Tract.  IX.  p.  519. 

*  Centur.  Magdeburg.  Cent.  II.  cap.  6.  p.  82. 

^  Antonius  Augustinus  cites  it  out  of  a  Spanish  Collection 

tf  Canons,  and  Baluzius  from  one  in  France,  under  the 

l^ue  of  Siricius.    Presbyter  qui  in  vino  baptizat  proxima 

kecestitate,  ut  ssger  non  periclitetur,  pro  tali  re  nulla  ei  culpa 

2  I 


adscribatiur.  Si  vero  aqua  aderat,  et  necessitas  talis  non 
urgebat,  hie  communione  privetur.  Infansvero  ille,  si  in 
Sancta  Trinitate  baptisatus  est,  in  eo  baptismo  permaneat. 
Vid.  Anton.  August  de  Emendat.  Gratiani,  p.  2U0.  et  Balui. 
Not.  in  Anton,  p.  431. 

*>  Ambros.  deiis  qui  initiantur,  cap.  4.  Nee  iterum  sine 
aqua  regenerationis  mysterium  est. 

*>  Beza,  Ep.  2.  ad  Tillium. 
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ed  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Tnis  the  ancient  author 
of  the  Recognitions*  means,  when  he  says,  Men 
were  baptized  under  the  appellation  of  the  triple 
mystery.  And  again,*  By  invocating  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Trinity.  Tertullian'  refers  this  to  the 
institution  of  Christ:  The  law  of  baptizing  was 
imposed,  and  the  form  prescribed,  **  60,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  In  another 
place*  he  says,  Christ  appointed  baptism  to  be  ad- 
ministered not  in  the  name  of  one,  but  three. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Therefore  we  are 
dipped  not  once,  but  thrice,  unto  every  person  at 
the  mention  of  each  name.  Cjrprian  derives  this 
practice*  likewise  from  the  institution,  saying.  The 
Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  taught  his  disciples 
after  what  manner  they  should  baptize,  when  he 
said,  **  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  &c. ;  where  he  de- 
livered the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  unto  which 
mystery  or  sacrament  the  nations  were  to  be  bap- 
tized. And  he  argues'  further,  against  such  heretics 
as  baptized  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  from 
the  same  principle,  that  Christ  commanded  the  na- 
tions to  be  baptized,  not  into  one  person,  but  a  com- 
plete and  united  Trinity.  Hence  Optatus'  calls 
baptism,  the  laver  which  Christ  commanded  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  that 
holy  water  which  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
those  three  names.  And  to  mention  no  more  authori- 
ties, (which  are  innumerable,)  St  Austin'  observes, 
that  this  was  not  only  the  general  practice  of  the 
catholic  church,  but  of  most  heresies  also.  For 
one  might  more  easily  find  heretics  that  did  not 
baptize  at  all,  than  such  as  retained  baptism  with- 
out using  those  evangelical  words,  of  which  the 


creed  consists,  and  without  which  baptism 
be  consecrated. 

And  hence  it  appears,  that  St  Aus- 
tin and  these  otiier  writers  thought  Tki»f>r««r< 
this  precise  form  of  words  necessary  JJ^JSU** 
to  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
baptism,  by  virtue  of  the  original  appointment  inl 
institution.  And  this  may  be  further  evidenced  to 
have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  ancients,  sone 
one  or  two  only  excepted.  The  Apostolical  Canoni' 
order  every  bishop  and  presbyter,  that  shall  presone 
to  baptize  any  other  way  than  according  to  the  am- 
mand  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sn, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  deposed.  And  Athanasts' 
speaks  of  such  baptism  as  null,  that  is  any  otherwk 
delivered :  He  that  takes  away  any  one  person  hm 
the  Trinity,  and  is  baptized  only  in  the  name  d 
the  Father,  or  only  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  or  od^ 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  the  Spi4 
receives  nothing,  but  remains  void  and  nninitiafiei; 
for  in  the  Trinity  alone  initiation  is  givou  Hi 
says  in  another  place,"  that  baptism,  which  is  ill 
were  the  compendium  of  our  whole  faith,  is  ml 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Word,  but  of  Father,  Soi^ 
and  Holy  Ghost  Didymus  of  Alexandria"  txttk 
in  the  steps  of  Athanasius :  I  cannot  suppose  airf 
one,  8B.JS  he,  so  mad  and  void  of  understandiB^ 
as  to  think  that  to  be  perfect  baptism,  wbidiii 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son,  widh 
out  the  assumption  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  in  Ae 
name  of  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  omitting  Ae 
name  of  the  Son ;  or  in  the  name  of  the  Son  vd 
Holy  Ghost,  without  first  mentioning  the  name  d 
the  Father.  For  though  any  man  should  be  of 
such  a  stony  heart,  as  I  may  say,  or  so  much  beade 
himself,  as  to  leave  out  one  of  the  appointed 


>  Clem.  Rom.  Recoct  lib.  6.  cap.  9.  Baptizantur  tub 
appellatione  triplicis  sacramenti. 

*  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  67.  Baptizabitur  unusquisque  yeslHlm 
in  aquis  perennibus,  nomine  THnas  Beatitudinit  invocato 
luper  le. 

'  Tertul.  de  Bapt  cap.  13.  Lex  tingendi  imporita  est, 
et  forma  praescripta,  Ite,  inquit,  docete  nationet,  tingentes 
eat  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritds  Sancti. 

*  Id.  cont.  Praxeam.  cap.  26.  Novissime  mandans,  ut  Un- 
gerent  in  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Nam 
nee  semel,  ged  ter,  ad  singula  nomina  in  singuias  personas 
tingimur. 

*  Cyprian.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  200.  Dominus  post 
resurrectionem  discipulos  suos  mittens,  quemadmodum  bap- 
tixare  deberent,  instituit  et  docuit,  dicens — Ite  et  docete 
gentes  omnes,  baptizantes  eas  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritds  Sancti.  Insiouat  Trioitatem,  cii^us  sacramento 
baptizarentur. 

'  ibid.  p.  206.  Quomodo  quidam  dicunt,  foris  extra  eccle- 
siam,  imo  et  contra  ecclesiam,  modo  in  nomine  Jesu  Christ! 
ubicunque  et  quomodocunque  Geotilem  baptizatum,  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum  consequi  posse;  quando  ipse  Christus 
gentes  baptizari  jubeat  in  plena  et  adunata  Trinitate  ? 

^  Optat.  lib.  5.  p.  85.  Lavacrum  quod  de  Trinitate  cele- 
brandum  esse  mandavtrat aqua  sancta  qua  de  triom 


nominum  fontibus  inundat. 

*  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  6.  c  25.  Qnis  neaciat,  noa  om  bip> 
tismum  Christi,  si  verba  evangelica  quibua  symbolnm  on- 
Stat,  iUic  defiierint  F  led  faciiius  inveniuntur  fasarctid,  qd 
omnino  non  baptizent,  quam  qui  non  illis  varbii  bapliMtfL 

*  Canon.  Apost.  c.  49. 

>*  Athan.  EpisL  ad  Serapion.  t  1.  p.  201.  *0  6^ci#s^ 
/uevdv  T<  Trji  Tpidiot,  Kal  iv  iiovtm  t^  tov  florp^  Mpm 
/3airT(|^ofi<iro«,  h  Iv  fiSvif  tw  6v6fiari  *T«oC,  4^  X*"^  ^ 
UvivfiaTov  iv  Ilarpi  ical  Tmo,  oMiw  Xa/&/idur««,  dkXXd^  muk 
Koi  (JTcX^v  iiafiiviif  &C. 

"  Id.  Orat  5.  cont  Arian.  p.  535.  Ovk  si*  A07OT,  «U' 
tl«  HaTipa  Kol  *Yi6p  xal " Ay iO¥  Ilvtufta  Hityrmu 

»  Didymus  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  2.  BibL  Patr.  1 9.p.  37. 
Non  arbitror  quenquam  tam  vecordem  atqnc  tti^«  fc. 
turum,  ut  perfectum  baptisma  putet,  qnod  datnr  in  wk/bh* 
Patris  et  Filii,  sine  assumptione  Spiritfts  SaDcti :  antiM 
in  nomine  Patris  et  Spiritiis  Sancti,  Filii  voembtdo  piaUr 
misso:  aut  certe  in  nomine  Filii  et  Spiritfts  ftaadi,  tm 
prsposito  vocabulo  Patris.  Licet  enim  quit  port  cas 
saxei,  ut  ita  dicam,  cordis,  et  penitoa  mentis  alimus^qsiilB 
baptizare  conetur,  ut  unum  de  prasceptb  nominibas  p^Bli^ 
mittat,  videlicet  contrarius  legislator  Chriato;  taaMi  flV 
perfectione  baptizabit;  imo  penitus  a  peccatis  Ubeititi* 
potent,  quos  a  se  baptizatoa  a.xistimavvrtt. 
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in  baptism,  setting  up  himself  a  lawgiver  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Christ,  his  baptism  will  be  imperfect,  and 
altogether  insufficient  to  grant  remission  of  sins  to 
those  whom  he  esteems  baptized  by  him.  Idacius 
Clams  ^  asserts  the  same,  arguing  thus  against 
Yarimundus  the  Arian,  for  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  If  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not  equal  to 
the  Father  and  Son  in  the  substance  of  the  Deity, 
why  then  is  that  sacrament  of  baptism  imperfect, 
which  is  given  without  him?  St  Basil ^*  has  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  same  purpose.  The  very  title 
of  it  is  against  those,  who  asserted  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  whereas  they  urged,  that  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture  baptism  was  said  to  be  given  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ;  he  answers,  that  in  all  those  places, 
though  the  name  of  Christ  was  only  mentioned,  yet 
the  whole  Trinity  was  understood.  Which  he  con- 
firms from  the  Uke  expressions  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1  Cor.  xiL  13,  "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body,"  and  Acts  L  5,  "Ye  shall 
be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence;"  where  the  apostles  seem  only  to  make 
mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism.  But,  says 
he,  no  one  may  from  hence  conclude,  that  that  bap- 
tism is  perfect,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  is 
named.  For  the  tradition  ought  to  remain  inviola- 
ble, which  was  given  by  the  quickening  grace.  He 
means  the  form  of  baptizing,  given  by  the  command 
of  Christ,  Matt,  xxviii.  Upon  which  he  concludes, 
that  as  we  believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  we  ar^  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Therefore  both  Vossius**  and  Peta- 
vius  ^  are  greatly  mistaken  to  allege  St  Basil  as  one 
of  those  who  asserted,  that  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Christ  alone  was  allowable,  when  he  so  plainly  and 
directly  writes  against  it  Many  other  testimonies 
might  here  be  inserted  out  of  Theodorel,"  Gregory 


Nazianzen  *•  and  Nyssen,**  Theophylact,*  and  others, 
but  I  shall  only  add  further  the  decree  of  Pope  Vigi- 
lius,  which  shows  both  the  practice  of  the  churchy 
and  the  severity  of  her  censures  against  any  one  that 
should  pretend  to  transgress  this  settled  rule  of  bap* 
tizing.  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter,  says  he,  baptize 
not  according'*  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  *<  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  but  in  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  in 
two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three 
Comforters,  let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  church  of  God* 

Indeed,  among  all  the  writings  of  ^^^^ 
the  ancients,  I  have  never  yet  met  in^lSTiSiSr??" 
with  any  but  two,  that  plainly  and  ^^!^'Li^  ta'th* 
directly  allow  or  approve  of  any  other 
form  of  baptism,  save  that  which  was  appointed  by 
Christ  at  the  institution.  Grennadius  mentions  one 
Ursinus,  an  African  monk,  who,  he  says,  wrote  a 
book  [which  is  now  lost]  wherein  he  asserted, 
against  such  as  were  for  rebaptizing  all  heretics, 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  rebaptize  those,  who 
were  baptized  either  simply"  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
or  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost : 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  both  sorts  of  them,  upon 
confession  of  the  Trinity,  to  receive  the  bishop's 
confirmation  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life.  This 
author  plainly  distinguishes  betwixt  the  two  forms 
of  baptizing,  one  with  explicit  mention  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  other  in  the  name 
of  Christ  alone ;  both  which  he  makes  to  be  lawful, 
and  equivalent  in  sense,  though  differing  in  words 
from  one  another.  And  St  Ambrose,  I  confess, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  For  he 
takes  all  those  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  mean, 
the  using  such  a  form  as  this,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  without  any  express  mention  of  the 
three  persons,  though  the  whole  Trinity  was  im- 
plied in  it    He  that  is  blessed  in  Christ,  says  he," 


**  Idaciut,  lib.  3.  contra  Varimundum,  Bibl.  Fair,  t  4 
p.  30U.  Si  Spiritui  Sanctus  Deitatis  substantia  Patri  et 
Filio  non  cosequatur,  cur  in  sacramento  sacri  baptismatis 
nihil  absque  illo  completur  f 

^*  BasiL  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  12.  Ov  rtXttov  &v  Tt«  t Tti) 
t6  fidtrruTfia,  10  ikovov  tov  Ilirc v/Marov  Bvofia  iveirXQ^tf* 
"Xph  y^P  aTapAfiarov  fiivtiw  t^v  iv  1-9  ^woirotip  X^P^*^' 
itiofitinjv  nrapa^aa-iVt  &c. 

»»  Voss.  de  Bapt  Disp.  2.  Thes.  5.  p.  51. 

"  Petav.  de  Trin.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  n.  6. 

"  Theodor.  Ep.  146.  ad  Johan.  CEconom.  t.  3.  p.  lOSa 

u  Naz.  Oral.  24.  p.  431. 

»  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  372. 

^  Theophylact.  in  Luc.  xxiv.  Fulgent,  de  Incarnat.  c.  11. 
Cyril.  Dial.  7.  de  Trin.  t.  5.  p.  633. 

*i  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Eutherium,  cap.  6.  Si  qnn  episcopal 
aut  presbyter  juxta  prseceptum  Domini  non  baptixaverit  in 
nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritds  Sancti,  sed  in  una  Persona 
Trinitatis,  aut  in  duabus,  aut  in  tribus  Patribus,  aut  in  tribus 
Filiis,  aut  in  tribus  Paracletis,  projiciatur  de  ecclesia  DeL 

**  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  cap.  27.  Ursinoi  mona- 
chiM  icripsit  adyenns  eos,  qui  rebaptixandos  baoreticof  de- 
2  I  2 


cernunt,  docens,  nee  legitimum,  nee  Deo  dignum  rebap- 
tixan  illos,  qui  in  nomine  vel  simpliciter  Christi,  vel  in 
nomine  Patris,  Filii,et  Spirittis  Sancti,  quamvis  pravo  sensu, 
baptizentur :  lis  autem,  post  Sanctss  Trinitatis  et  Christi 
simplicem  confessionem,  suflBcere  ad  salutem  maniis  impo- 
sitionem  catholici  sacerdotii. 

**  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Qui  benedicitur 
in  Christo,  benedicitur  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritftt 
Sancti,  quia  unum  nomen,  potestas  una.—Denique  et  ^thi- 
ops  eunuchus  Candaces  regime,  baptizatus  in  Christo  ple- 
num mysterium  consecutus  est. — Quemadmodum  si  unum  in 
■ermone  comprehendas,  aut  Patrem,  aut  Filium,  aut  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum,  fide  autem  nee  Patrem  nee  Filium  nee 
Spiritum  abneges,  plenum  est  fidei  sacramentum :  ita  etiam 
quamvis  et  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  dicas,  et  aut  Patris 
aut  Filii  aut  Spiritiis  Sancti  minuas  potettatem,  racuum  est 

omne  sacramentum. Qui  unum  dixerit,  Trinitatem  sig* 

navit.  Si  Cbristum  dicas,  et  Deum  Patrem  a  quo  unctus 
est  Pilius,  et  ipsum  qui  unctus  est  Filium,  et  Spiritum  quo 
unctus  est,  design&sti.  Et  si  Patrem  dicas ;  et  Filium  ejus, 
et  Spiritum  oris  ejus  pariter  indiclisti;  si  tamen  id  etiam 
corde  comprebendai* 
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is  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  because  the  name  is  one,  and  the 
power  one.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  was  bap- 
tized in  Christ,  had  the  sacrament  complete.  If  a 
man  names  only  a  single  person  expressly  in  words, 
either  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  deny  in  his  faith  either  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
the  sacrament  of  faith  is  complete :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  in  words  express  all  the  three  per- 
sons. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  his  faith 
diminishes  the  power  either  of  the  Father,  or  Son, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  void.  He 
says  further,  He  that  names  but  one  person,  designs 
thereby  the  whole  Trinity.  He  that  names  Christ 
only,  intends  both  the  Father  by  whom  the  Son  is 
anointed,  and  the  Son  himself  who  is  anointed,  and 
the  Spirit  with  which  he  is  anointed.  And  he  that 
names  only  the  Father,  does  in  like  manner  intend 
both  his  Son  and  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth,  if  he  truly 
believe  them  in  his  heart.  So  that,  according  to  St 
Ambrose,  it  was  a  sufficient  baptism,  though  only  one 
person.  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  expressly 
mentioned,because  in  one  name  by  an  orthodox  believ- 
er all  the  rest  were  implied.  But  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  singular  opinion  in  St  Ambrose,  contrary  to 
the  general  stream  and  current  of  the  ancient  writers. 
For  though  Petavius  joins  St  Basil  with  him ;  and 
Vossius  after  Soto  makes  Cjrprian  and  Athanasius, 
and  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  under  the 
name  of  St  Chrysostom,  to  be  abettors  of  the  same 
assertion ;  yet  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  alleged 
before  out  of  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  that 
they  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  esteemed  it 
an  error  and  transgression  against  the  first  institu- 
tion, to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Whence  it  is  also  further  evident,  that  they  did  not 
understand  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  Lord,  or 
Christ,  as  new  forms  of  baptizing,  different  from 
the  original  form  delivered  by  Christ ;  but  as  Eii- 
logius  in  Photius"  has  explained  them :  To  be  bap- 
tized into  Christ  Jesus,  signifies  to  be  baptized  accord- 
ing to  the  command  and  tradition  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  is,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.**  According  to  which  sense,  it 
follows,  that  the  form  of  baptizing  delivered  by  Christ, 
was  not  changed,  as  some  imagine,  but  precisely  ob- 
served even  by  the  apostles,  and  after  them  by  the 
general  consent  and  practice  of  the  catholic  church. 
s^t.  4,  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  sects  grew  up 

n^liSuS! fol!n or  and  increased  in  the  church,  some  in- 


»*  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  280.  p.  1608.  Td  eU  XpirAv  'Ii|- 
couif  /3airTio-3'^Mai  vrifxalifoi  &v  t6  Karit  ttiv  ivroXiiit  xai 
m-ap&iotnv  tov  XpiKou  'lijo-ou  fiaima-^tjvaif  tovtikiv,  cI« 
Uaripa,  koI  'Ytdit,  Kal  "Ayiov  Uvtufia,  Vid.  Aug.  Cont 
Maximin.  lib.  .3.  cap.  17. 

"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  49.  El  ti«  itrlvKoirov  h  irpto^vrtpoi 
Karit  riiif  rod  Kvptov  diarafiy /ii»/  ^atrrioy  cU  ITar^pa,  mal 


novations  were  made  in  this  matter  ^SSSim& 
among  them.  For  though,  as  St  «*~**^ 
Austin  observes,  the  greatest  part  of  heretics  who 
retained  any  baptism  at  all,  retained  also  the  old 
form  of  the  church ;  yet  some  there  were  who  varied 
from  it,  and  brought  in  new  forms  of  their  own,  a& 
cording  as  their  fancies  or  the  genius  of  their  here- 
sies led  them.  There  were  some  very  early  that 
turned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  Tritheism, 
and,  instead  of  three  Divine  persons  under  the 
economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  bfrongfat 
in  three  collateral,  co-ordinate,  and  self-originated 
beings,  making  them  three  absolute  and  independ- 
ent principles,  without  any  relation  of  Father  or 
Son,  which  is  the  most  proper  notion  of  three  Gods. 
And  having  made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  they  made  another  change  answerabk 
to  it  in  the  form  of  baptism.  For  instead  of  baptis- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoct, 
they  brought  in  an  unheard-of  form  of  haptinwg 
in  the  name  of  three  unoriginated  principles,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  those  called  the  Apostolical  Ca- 
nons, which  is  directly  levelled  against  them  in  dieie 
words :  If  any  bishop"  or  presbyter  baptize  not  Vr 
cording  to  the  command  of  Christ,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  in  three  un- 
originated principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three 
Paracletes,  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be  deposed 
This  canon  does  not  describe  these  heretics  by  any 
name,  but  we  may  conjecture  from  another  canoo 
of  the  first  council  of  firacara,  that  they  were  the 
Gnostics  who  firs^  introduced  this  kind  of  Tritheism, 
or  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  into  the  world,  which  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Priscillianists,  and  both 
of  them  condemned  together  in  that  counciL  For 
so  the  canon  words  it :  If  any  one  shall  introduce 
any  strange  names  "•  of  the  Divinity  beside  the  Holy 
Trinity,  saying,  that  in  the  Godhead  there  is  a 
Trinity  of  Trinities,  as  the  Gnostics  and  Priscillian- 
ists maintain,  let  him  be  anathema.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  asserting  three  unbegotten  prind- 
pies  :  for  hereby  they  made  three  Fathers,  and  three 
Sons,  and  three  Holy  Ghosts,  which  was  a  Trinity 
of  Trinities,  as  the  council  charges  them.  And  in 
compliance  with  this  grand  error,  they  sometimes 
baptized  in  the  name  of  three  Fathers,  or  three 
Sons,  or  three  Holy  Ghosts.  As  seems  pretty  eri- 
dent  from  that  decree  of  Pope  Vigilius  made  against 
all  such  heterodox  innovations :  If  any  bishop  or 
presbyter"  baptize  not  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 


'Yt^c,  Ka\*'Ayioy  Tlvtvfia^  dXK*  tU  tpti^  dv&pxow,  h  tit 
rpetv  viobt,  h  elv  rpiiv  ira/oaicXi^TOt/v,  KaBatpila-^m, 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  2.  Si  quia  extra  Saoctam  Triai- 
tatem  alia  nescioqusB  Divinitatis  nomina  introducit,  diceoi, 
quod  in  ipsa  Divinitate  sit  Trinitas  Trinitatis,  aicut  Gnos- 
tici  et  Priscilliani  dixerunt,  anathema  sit. 

^  Vigil.  £p.  2.  ad  Euther.  cap.  6.    Cited  before,  ted  % 
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Holy  Ghost  ;**  but  in  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  or 
in  two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in 
three  Paracletes  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be  cast  out 
of  the  church. 

g^j^  5  Another  corruption  of  the  form  of 

iJiSS^'  iS  fot-  baptism  was  introduced  by  Menander, 
^"""^^  who  was  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus, 

and  to  all  his  master's  heresies  added  this  of  his 
own.  That  no  one  could  be  saved,  except  he  was 
baptized  in  his  name,  as  Tertullian  informs  us." 
The  reason  of  this  innovation  is  assigned  by  Ire- 
nsus*  and  Epiphanius,"*  who  tell  us,  that  he  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  Messias :  for  he  taught,  that  he 
was  the  person  sent  for  the  salvation  of  men ;  and 
to  gather  a  church  by  mysteries  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing, to  deliver  men  from  the  dominion  of  the  angels 
and  principalities  and  powers  that  made  the  world. 
And  Theodoret"  gives  the  same  account  of  him ; 
for  he  says,  He  called  himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
w^orld,  and  taught  that  men  were  saved  by  being 
baptized  in  his  name,  by  which  means  also  they  got 
power  over  .the  powers  that  made  the  world.  But 
this  was  so  absurd  a  heresy,  that,  as  Epiphanius  ob- 
serves, it  never  prevailed  much  in  the  church. 
Menander  had  promised  his  proselytes,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,"  That  all  who  would  be  baptized  in  his 
name,  should  be  immortal  and  incorruptible,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  an  immediate  resurrection  :  but 
cxx>erience  in  a  little  time  confuted  this  foolery; 
£oT  in  a  hundred  years'  time  none  of  his  immortal 
apostles  appeared,  to  convince  any  doubting  Thomas 
of  the  truth  of  such  a  pretended  resurrection.  And 
80  this  vain  attempt  upon  the  baptism  of  Christ 
quickly  sunk  by  its  own  absurdity. 

A  no  less  absurd  innovation  was 
Thiidiy.  By  the  s.  made  by  the  Elceseans,  so  called  from 
their  founder,  one  Elcesai,  who  taught 
them  enchantments  and  invocation  of  demons,  and 
to  use  baptisms"  in  the  name  or  confession  of  the 
elements,  or  letters,  as  Theodoret  represents  them. 
Though  what  sort  of  baptism  this  was,  is  not  very 
easy  to  conjecture,  there  being  scarce  anyone  besides 


Theodoret  that  gives  any  account  of  this  heresy. 
But  they  were  great  admirers  of  astrology  and 
magic,  and  upon  that  account  perhaps  might  bring 
the  elements  into  their  baptism,  by  composition  of 
certain  letters  and  numbers  used  by  them  in  their 
magical  operations. 

The  Montanists  also,  or  Cataphry-  g^  ^ 
gians,  introduced  a  new  form  of  bap-  SSS^^idlL. 
tism.  For  Montanus,  their  founder,  **"*'°^ 
took  upon  him  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made 
himself  two  prophetesses,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,. 
who  pretended  to  write  books  by  inspiration. 
Therefore  their  followers,  having  them  in  great 
esteem,  corrupted  the  old  form  of  baptism,  and  ad- 
ministered it  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Mon- 
tanus, or  Priscilla,  as  St  Basil  acquaints  us,  who 
therefore  judges  their  baptism  to  be  nuU,  and  ne- 
cessary to  be  repeated"  when  they  came  over  to 
the  catholic  church.  Theophylact"  gives  the  same 
account  of  them,  telling  us,  that  their  foul  and 
stinking  tongues  baptized  in  the  name  of  Montanus, 
and  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  By  which  he  does 
not  mean,  that  they  used  those  three  names  in- 
stead of  the  Trinity,  but  that  they  added  the  name 
of  Montanus,  or  Priscilla,  or  Maximilla,  to  the  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost  For 
which  reason,  most  probably,  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea"  orders  them  to  be  rebaptized,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  them  had  received  a  pretended  ordina- 
tion, and  were  advanced  not  only  to  the  dignity  of 
bishops,  but  to  the  title  of  patriarchs  and  maximi 
among  them,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea  words  it. 
And  the  same  decree  was  made  against  them  in  the 
first  general  council  of  Constantinople,"  and  some 
others  also.  St.  Jerom  seems  further  to  intimate, 
that  these  Montanists  were,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  really  Sabellians.  For  though  they 
pretended  to  believe  a  Trinity  of  Divine  persons, 
yet  it  was  but  equivocally,  in  the  same  way  as  Sa- 
bellius  had  done  before,  whose  three  persons  were 
no  more  but  three  names,  or  different  appearances 
of  one  and  the  same  person.    Therefore  St  Jerom" 


*  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  46.  Quicquid  se  Simon  dixe- 
rat,  hoc  fe  Menander  ease  dicebat,  negans  habere  posse 
quenquam  salutem,  nisi  in  nomine  suo  baptizatus  fuisset. 

»  Iren.  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

^  Epiphan.  Haer.  22.  'EXeyei^  tavrbv  imrifjitpBai  lU 
aoyrripiaif  irjBtVf  Kal  elv  t6  (rvi^aycti^  Ttcdf  cU  fd  iavrov 
fjLVtfTnpiov^  &C. 

'*  Theod.  Haeret  Fab.  lib.  1.  cap. 2.  '^tarfipa  iavrAv  trpoa- 
fiyopiva-t. — 2tti^e(r6at  6k  Toin  etc  abrdv  /3aim^ofi^i/ovv. 

"  Tertul.  di  Anima,  cap.  50.  In  hoc  scilicet  se  a  superna 
et  arcana  potestate  legatum,  ut  immortales  et  incorrupti- 
biles  et  statim  resurrectionis  compotes  fiant,  qui  baptisma 
ejus  induerint. — At  ubi  sunt  illi  quos  Menander  ipse  per- 
fudit,  quos  in  Stygem  suam  mersit  ?  Apostoli  perennes  veni- 
ant,  assistant ;  videat  illos  meus  Thomas,  audiat,  contrectet, 
et  credat. 

"  Theod.  Hsret.  Fab.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  Kixptivrai  fiatrritr- 
uaaiv  inri  r^  rwv  orotxc^w  bfioKoyiq. 


**  Basil.  Epist.  can.  1.  cap.  1. 

^  Theoph.  in  Luc.  xxiv.  p.  546. 

"*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  8. 

"  Cone.  1.  Constant,  can.  7. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcellam  adv.  Montanum.  Pri- 
mum  in  fidei  regula  discrepamus.  Nos  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  sua  unumquemque  persona  poni- 
muB,  licet  substantia  copulemus:   illi  Sabellii  dogma  sec- 

tantes,  Trinitatem  in  unius  persons  angustias  cogunt. 

Aperta  est  convincenda  blasphemia  dicentium,  Deuro  pri- 
mum  voluisse  in  Veteri  Testamento  per  Moysem  et  pro- 
phetas  salvare  mundum:  sed  quia  non  potuerit  explere, 
corpus  sumpsisse  de  Virgine,  et  in  Christo  sub  specie  Filii 
pradicantem,  mortem  obiisse  pro  nobis.  Et  quia  per  duos 
gradus  mundum  salvare  nequiverit,  ad  extremum  per  Spi- 
ritum Sanctum  in  Montanum,  Priscillam  et  Maximillam 
insanas  fosminas  descendisse :  et  plenitudinem  quam  Pauliis 
non  habuerit— abscissom  et  samivirum  habuisse  Montanum. 
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says,  The  Montanists  differed  from  the  catholics 
in  the  very  rule  of  faith.  For  we  assert  Father, 
and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  every  one  distinct  in 
his  own  person,  though  united  in  suhstance ;  hut 
they,  following  the  opinion  of  Sahellius,  bring  the 
Trinity  to  the  narrow  restraints  of  one  person. 
That  is,  as  he  explains  it  a  little  after,  they  said. 
That  God  at  first  intended  to  save  the  world  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  because  he  could  not 
effect  his  design  that  way,  he  assumed  a  body  of 
the  virgin,  and  preached  in  Christ  under  the  species 
of  a  Son,  and  suffered  death  for  our  sakes.  And 
because  by  these  two  degrees  he  could  not  save  the 
world,  at  last  he  descended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
Montanus,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla;  and  made 
Montanus,  who  was  a  eunuch,  and  but  half  a  man, 
have  that  plenitude  of  prophecy,  which  Paul  him- 
self could  not  pretend  to  have.  From  this  account 
of  St  Jerom,  it  is  evident  the  Montanists  in  point  of 
doctrine  were  really  Sabellians,  and  believed  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead  under  different  appear- 
ances, or  manifestations  of  himself,  which  they 
called  irp^wro,  persons,  in  an  equivocal  sense,  where- 
by they  imposed  upon  many  catholics,  and  among 
the  rest  upon  Theodoret,"  to  make  them  believe 
them  sound  and  orthodox  men,  when  yet  they  as- 
serted three  persons  in  no  other  sense,  than  Simon 
Magus,  and  Praxeas,  and  Noetus,  and  Sahellius, 
and  all  the  Patripassians  had  done  before  them. 
Now,  it  is  very  probable  the  Sabellians  had  intro- 
duced anew  form  of  baptism,  correspondent  to  their 
principles,  for  which  reason  all  the  councils  that 
mention  them  order  them  to  be  rebaptized  :*  and  the 
Montanists,  following  the  doctrine  of  SabeUius,  were 
liable  to  the  same  censure.  So  that  upon  all  ac- 
counts it  must  be  concluded,  they  had  made  inno- 
vations upon  the  form  of  baptism  received  in  the 
catholic  church. 

Another  very  strange  form  was  con- 
FUU117.  bj  th*  ceived  by  the  Marcosians,  or  Marcites, 
SO  called  from  one  Marcus,  a  sorcerer, 
who  taught  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  unknown  Father  of  all  things  ;^^  in  the  name  of 
truth,  the  mother  of  all  things ;  and  in  Jesus,  who 
descended  (or,  as  Eusebius  reads  it,^  in  him  who 
descended  into  Jesus)  for  the  union,  and  redemption, 
and  communion  of  the  principalities  or  powers ;  or, 


in  the  union,  and  redemption,  and  communion  «f 
these  powers.  For  it  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
the  names  of  these  powers  were  taken  into  their 
form  of  baptism.  But  Irensiis,  and  Epiphanioi 
from  him,  tell  us,  they  had  several  forms  of  bap- 
tism, and  s(nne  of  them  added  certain  hard  Hebret 
names  to  astonish  their  catechumens  and  conveilBr 
which  the  inquisitive  reader  may  find  in  those  mit- 
ers. And  some  of  them  wholly  rejected  bapdn 
as  useless,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  incAUe 
and  invisible  power  were  not  to  be  performed  lif 
visible  and  corruptible  creatures,  nor  inteUectal 
and  incorporeal  things  by  those  that  are  seniAk 
and  corporeal :  but  the  knowledge  of  the  inefibie 
greatness  was  a  perfect  redemption.  And  in  tlii 
they  agreed  with  the  Ascodrutse,  of  whom  we  but 
spoken  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  Paulianists,  or   followers  of 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
seem  also  to  have  been  guilty  of  introducing  a  set 
form  of  baptism,  though  I  do  not  reiQeii^er  Mf 
ancient  writer,  that  tcUs  us  particularly  what  it  i» 
But  St  Austin  concludes  it  must  be  so,  because  k 
council  of  Nice^  made  an  order  to  receive  dn 
only  by  a  new  baptism  into  the  church :  which  k 
takes  to  be  an  argument,  that  the  Paulianisti  bil 
not  kept  to  the  form  or  rule  of  baptism,  which  Di^ 
other  heretics,  when  they  left  the  church,  tod 
along  with  them,  and  continued  still  to  observe. 
Pope  Innocent  likewise^  assigns  this  for  the  reMoi, 
why  the  council  of  Nice  allowed  the  baptism  of  tbe 
Novatians,  but  not  the  Paulianists ;  because  tbe 
Paulianists  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Novatians  in 
their  baptism  always  made  use  of  those  venmble 
names,  as  being,  in  point  of  the  Divine  power  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  always  asserters  of  the  cathohe  &ith. 

Another  sort  of  heretics  there  were, 
who  instead  of  <<  Father,  Son,  and  sm^S.^*^ 
Holy  Ghost,"  used  this  form,  **  I  bap-  SS^^iM/? 
tize  thee  into  the  death  of  Christ.* 
Among  the  Apostolical  Canons,  there  is  one  that 
particularly  reflects  upon  this  as  an  unlawfiol  piw- 
tice  :^  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter  use  not  three  im- 
mersions in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  but  one  oolf 
given  in  the  death  of  Christ,  let  him  be  deposed. 


••  Theod.  Hsret.  Fab.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

^  Vid.  Concil.  Cooftaotinop.  1.  can.  7.  ConciL  Trull, 
can.  95. 

^  Theodor.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  £I«  Svofia  Ay 
MtfTii  TlaTpdi  Totv  hXwVy  tl«  iiK^^nav  /irrripa  tr&vrmv^  «lv 
t3»  #coT«X3'orro  'Itjo-Sy,  etv  %vw<nv  koI  dtroKx/rprnvitt  koX 
Koivwvlav  rStv  dvvafitmv.  So  aUo  in  Ireoaeuf,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
and  in  Epiphanius,  Has  res.  34. 

^  Euseb.  lib.  4  cap.  11,  bas  it,  tl«  tdu  icaxeXd'oirra  tl« 
t6¥  'IffO'Sir. 

^  Aug.  de  Hares,  cap.  44.  Istus  sane  Paulianos  bapti- 
landos  Mse  in  eccleeia  catholica  Nicasno  concilio  cooiti* 


tutum  est.  Unde  credendum  est,  eoe  regaUm  baptiiaisbt 
non  tenere,  quam  secum  multi  hsretici,  cum  d«  catbotici 
discederent,  abstulerunt,  eamque  custodiunt. 

**  Innocent  Ep.  22.  ad  Episcopoa  Mae«dacu  ca^5.  Id- 
circo  distinctum  esse  ipsis  duabus  bseretibus  ratio  maaifau 
declarat :  quia  Paulianistse  in  nomine  Patria,  Pilii,  et  Spi- 
ritfts  Sancti,  minime  baptixant :  et  NovatiaQi  iiid«B  tie- 
mendis  venerandisque  nominibus  baptiiant*  &c. 

♦»  Canon.  A  post.  c.  50.  El  t««  i'wUtamn  h  wpteffn/w 
firi  rpia  fia'K-riafiara  /was  fivi^aimv  ivixcXio^  iXU «» 
fiiirriafia,  t^  tiv  t6»  bdimrop  rm  K.yptm  JttiUmtmfj  cS9 
aiptiaSrWf  &c. 
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For  our  Lord  did  not  say,  Baptize  into  my  death ; 
but,  ''Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  St  Paul  indeed  sometimes  speaks  of  being 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ;  but  then,  as 
Origen  has  rightly  observed,  this  does  not  denote 
any  new  form  of  baptism ;  for  no  other  form  of  bap- 
tism was  ever  thought  lawful,^  beside  that  which 
was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ:  and  the  apostle  is  not 
8X)eaking  of  the  manner  of  baptizing,  but  of  Christ's 
death,  and  our  conforming  to  it,  as  signified  in  bap- 
tism. Where  it  would  not  have  been  convenient 
to  have  said,  As  many  of  us  as  have  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  been  baptized  into  his  death :  and  therefore 
the  apostle  in  prudence  omitted  them  in  that  place, 
because  it  was  not  proper  to  mention  either  Father 
or  Holy  Ghost,  where  he  was  speaking  of  death, 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  only  to  Christ 
incarnate.  Notwithstanding  this  just  observation 
of  Origen's,  Eunomius  the  Arian  revived  this  irre- 
gular practice  of  those  ancient  heretics,  and  cast  off 
the  old  form  of  baptism,  to  make  way  for  others 
more  agreeable  to  his  damnable  errors  and  opinions. 
For  because  he  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  he  would  no  longer  use  the  trine  im- 
mersion, nor  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  but 
only  into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  Socrates'^  gives  an 
account  of  his  practice.  Epiphanius^  observes  of 
the  Anomceans,  who  were  the  pecuUar  followers  of 
Eunomius,  that  they  baptized  also  in  another  form, 
in  the  name  of  the  uncreated  God,  and  the  name  of 
the  created  God,  and  the  name  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,  created  by  the  created  Son.  And  so  stiff 
were  they  to  this  form  of  their  own  inventing,  that 
they  baptized  not  only  the  cathoUcs,  but  all  other 
sects,  and  even  the  Arians  themselves  who  had 
been  otherwise  baptized  before  them.  And  Gregory 
Nyssen  tells  us  from  Eunomius  his  own  books,  that 
he  perverted  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law  or  tradition 
of  the  Divine  institution ;  and  taught,  that  baptism 
was  not  to  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  Christ  commanded  his  disciples 
when  he  first  delivered  the  mystery,  but**  in  the 
name  of  the  Creator  and  Maker,  and  not  Father 
only,  but  God  of  the  only  begotten.    Upon  which 


he  charges  him  with  adding  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  corrupting  it,  because  no  such  words  as  Creator 
or  Maker  of  the  only  begotten,  or  the  Son's  being  a 
creature,  or  the  servant  of  God,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  words  of  the  first  institution. 

But  now  this  innovation  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  disciples  of  Eunomius,     wbS&^di  um 
thouifh  Baronius"*  and  some  other  ortSlZMfLo. 

®  ration. 

learned  men  bring  the  charge  against 
the  Arians  in  general,  upon  the  mistaken  authority 
of  Athanasius  and  St  Jerom.  Athanasius  says 
they  baptized"  in  a  Creator  and  a  creature ;  and  St. 
Jerom,  that  they  believed  in  the  Father,  the  only 
true  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour"  and  a  crea- 
ture, and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  servant  of  them 
both.  But  they  do  not  say  that  the  Arians  used 
this  form  of  baptism;  but  only  that  their  baptism, 
though  it  was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was,  in  effect,  no  more  than 
if  it  had  been  given  in  the  name  of  a  creature,  be- 
cause they  believed  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
no  more  than  creatures.  The  Arians  corrupted  the 
faith,  but  they  still  retained  the  catholic  form  of 
baptism,  till  Eunomius  brought  in  another  form 
among  them.  And  that  is  the  true  reason  why  both 
the  first  general  council  of  Constantinople,"  and 
the  council  of  Trullo,**  ordered  the  Eunomians  to 
be  rebaptized,  at  the  same  time  that  they  appointed 
the  other  Arians  to  be  received  by  imposition  of 
hands  only,  without  a  new  baptism.  And  the  se- 
cond council  of  Aries  made  a  like  decree  concerning 
the  Bonosiaci,  or  followers  of  Bonosus,  bishop  of 
Sardica,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  that  be- 
cause they  retained  baptism  in  the  catholic  form,  as 
they  there  say  the  other  Arians  did,"  therefore  it 
should  be  sufficient,  after  the  confession  of  a  true 
faith,  to  receive  them  with  chrism  and  imposition  of 
hands,  without  a  new  baptism.  Which  is  a  demon- 
stration, that  neither  the  ancient  Arians  before 
Eunomius,  nor  the  Bonosians  after  him,  had  made 
any  alteration  in  this  matter;  but  though  they  had 
corrupted  the  faith,  yet  they  retained  the  ancient 
form  of  baptizing  used  in  the  catholic  church.  For 
had  it  been  otherwise,  there  is  no  question  to  be 
made,  but  that  (as  Suicerus"  out  of  Vossius*'  has 
rightly  observed)  the  ancient  councils  would  have 
rejected  their  baptism,  as  they  did  the  Eunomians, 


^  Ori(^.  Com.  in  Rom.  vi.  p.  540.  Cum  utique  non  habea- 
tur  legitimum  baptisma  nisi  tub  nomine  Trinitatii,  &c. 

«  Socrat.  hb.  5.  c.  24. 

*  Epiph.  H»r.  76.  Anomcean.  p.  992. 

^  Nyssen.  cont  Eunom.  lib.  1 1. 1. 2.  p.  706.  M^  cl«  Ila- 
vripa  Tf  Kai  *Tt6v  KaVAyiov  Hvivfia  «cad'ci>*  iuiTttkaTo  rott 
^aBnrait  iretpadMv  t6  /iv^^piov,  dXA'  <I«  iri/itupy6»  xal 
irr»TV|y,  xal  £  fiowov  Hwrlpa  rfi  /iovoyt ifiv,  dWd  t6»  Bt6if, 

-  Baron,  an.  325.  n.  88. 

M  Athanas.  Oral.  3.  cont.  Arian.  t.  ].  p.  413.  Elv  irrtTJ^y 
tciu  ktIoiiOj  Kal  %it  'roiti/ia  koI  iroiffnfy. 

">  Hieron.  Dial  adv.  Lucifer,  c.  4.   Arrianus  cnm  nihil 


aliud  crediderit — nisi  in  Patre  solo  vero  Deo,  et  in  Jesu 
Christo  salvatore  creatura,  et  in  Spiritu  Sancto  utriusque 
servo :  quomodo  Spiritum  Sanctum  ab  ecclesia  recipiet,  qui 
necdum  peccatorum  remissionem  consecutus  est  ? 

"  Ck>nc.  Const.  1.  can.  7.  »•  Cone.  Trull,  can.  96. 

**  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  can.  17.  Bonosiaeos  autem  ex  eodem 
errore  venientes  (quos,  sicut  Arianoe,  baptizari  in  Trinitate 
manifestum  est)  dum  interrogati  fidem  nostram  ex  toto 
corde  confessi  fuerint,  chrismate  et  maniis  impositione  in 
ecclesia  recipi  sufficit. 

■*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  1.  p.  638. 

"  Voti.  da  Bapt  Disp.  2.  p.  54. 
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and  ordered  them  to  have  been  rebaptized  upon  their 
return  to  the  catholic  church.  For  the  observation 
of  the  form  of  baptism  was  always  esteemed  so  ne- 
cessary a  part  of  the  institution,  and  so  essential  to 
the  sacrament,  that  where  it  was  wanting,  the  bap- 
tism was  reputed  an  imperfect  and  void  baptism, 
and  to  be  repeated,  by  all  the  rules  made  against 
heretics  in  the  catholic  church. 

g^^  jj^  There  is  one  question  more  relating 

u^MiS  mide  to  to  the  form  of  baptism,  which  it  may 
tothJ'StJljuJ^'**"  not  be  improper  to  resolve  in  this 
'^"'^  place :  that  is,  whether  any  additions 

were  ever  allowed  to  be  made  to  the  form  of  bap- 
tism in  the  catholic  church  ?  Some  learned  persons 
are  of  opinion,  that  such  additions,  when  they  were 
only  by  way  of  explication,  and  greater  illustration, 
to  confirm  the  truth  against  heretics,  were  used  in 
the  form  of  baptism,  as  well  as  in  the  creed.  But 
I  think  Vossius,  upon  better  grounds  of  reason  and 
authority,  more  judiciously  determines  the  contrary. 
Two  authors  are  commonly  alleged  in  favour  of 
their  assertion,  viz.  Justin  Martyr  and  the  author 
of  the  Constitutions,  but  neither  of  them  comes 
fiilly  up  to  the  thing  intended.  For  Justin  Martyr, 
as  Vossius  observes,"  is  only  giving  a  paraphrasti- 
cal  explication  of  the  words  used  in  baptism  for  the 
instruction  of  the  heathens,  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
when  he  tells  them  how  the  Christians  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  who  was 
Lord  and  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  And  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions  is  yet  more  plain :  for  first  of  all, 
he  tells  every  bishop  and  presbyter,  that  they  ought 
to  baptize  ■•  precisely  in  that  form  of  words  which 
our  Lord  enjoined  us,  when  he  said,  "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  which  I  have  commanded 
you."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  several 
names  of  the  three  persons  concerned,  viz.  That  the 
Father  is  the  person  who  sent,  Christ  the  person 
who  came,  and  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  the  per- 
son who  bears  witness.  So  that  this  was  plainly 
an  explication  or  paraphrase  of  the  form  of  bap- 
tism only,  and  not  the  very  form  that  was  then  in 
use.  Nor  can  it  be  made  appear,  that  ever  the  ca- 
tholic church  varied  from  the  form  deUvered  by  our 
Saviour,  though  Vossius  thinks  a  form  with  such 
an  orthodox  addition  would  not  destroy  the  essence 
of  baptism,  as  those  heretical  forms  certainly  do 
which  corrupt  the  truth  of  the  cathoUc  faith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  SUBJECTS  OP  BAPTISM,  OR  AN  ACCOUKT 
OF  WHAT  PERSONS  WERE  ANCIENTLY  ALLOWED 
TO  BE  BAPTIZED.  WHERE  PARTICULARLY  OF  IN- 
FANT  BAPTISM. 

Having  spoken  of  the  matter  and 

form  of  baptism,  I  should  now  have     wh^tbeqiMitra 

kboat  tb«  admum- 

considered  the  persons  by  whom  this  £J5?""IS*'"" 
sacrament  was  anciently  administered : 
but  because  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  handle 
this  subject  fully  in  a  scholastical  way,  in  two  dis- 
tinct discourses,'  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
give  this  summary  account  of  the  matter.  There  I 
have  showed,  that  bishops,  as  the  apostles'  suc- 
cessors, were  the  persons  chiefly  intrusted  with  this 
power;  that  they  granted  power  to  presbyters  to 
baptize  in  ordinary  cases ;  to  deacons,  sometimes  in 
ordinary,  and  sometimes  only  in  extraordinary  cases; 
to  laymen,  only  in  extraordinary  cases  of  extreme 
necessity :  that  the  usurped  baptism  of  lajnnen  wu 
allowed  to  be  valid,  so  far  as  not  to  need  repeating, 
though  given  irregularly ;  that  the  baptism  of  wo- 
men was  wholly  prohibited;  that  the  baptism  of 
Jews  and  infidels  was  never  allowed,  though  now 
accepted  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  the  baptism 
of  heretics  and  schismatics  was  disannulled  by  the 
Cyprianis ts,  and  some  few  others,  who  required  a 
true  faith,  as  well  as  a  true  form,  to  make  a  com- 
plete baptism;  but  that  this  opinion  was  rejected 
by  the  great  body  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
thought  the  defects  of  heretical  baptism  might  be 
supplied  by  imposition  of  hands  without  rebaptizing; 
that  yet  it  was  agreed,  both  by  the  C3rpriani8t8  and 
all  others  whatsoever,  that  heretics  and  schismatics 
had  not  the  power  of  priests,  because  some  of  them, 
as  the  Novatians,  never  had  a  just  and  legal  call  to 
the  priesthood ;  and  others  were  deprived  of  their 
power  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the  church,  which 
first  conmiitted  that  power  to  them;  that  thence- 
forward they  were  reputed,  not  true  Christian  priests, 
but  wolves  and  antichrists,  instead  of  true  shepherds 
and  governors  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  that  the 
church  had  power,  not  only  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office,  but  to  cancel  their  commission, 
and  wholly  take  away  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  priesthood  from  them,  and  then  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  state  and  condition  of  la3anen;  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  only  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  but  thrust  down  one  degree  below  lay- 


"  JuBtin.  Apol.  2.  p.  107.  'Ei^  6v6fiari  tov  Hatpdi 
T&v  B\e»»  Kai  StnroTov  0«oD,  xal  tou  SoKT^pov  iifiwv  Xpt<r- 
TOW  'Iiio-ou,  Kai  Tlptv/JLOTOi  "Aylov,  xd  iv  iidari  rort  \ov- 
Tp6»  nroiovitrai, 

"  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  7.  c.  22.  Olirw  ^airrtVctv,  cov  6 
'K.Opiot  dwrd^aro  hfuv,  Xiyt^Vf  troptvOitms  fuzOijTtvaaTt 


irairra  rd  Idvtif  ftatrriaavrtv  aitToit^  ci«  r^  ivofia  tov 

Ilarpov,  Koi  TOV  'Ttou,  xal  tov  *'Aytou  IIvcu/iaTot to5 

iiiro<miXavT09  IlaTp^v,  tov  i\Q6vT09  Xpt<rrov,  tov  fiap^ 
TWp»}<raiTO«  TlapaicXqTOV. 

*  Scholastical  History  of  Lay  Baptism,  Itt  and  2Dd  part, 
1712,  and  1714. 
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men,  by  being  anathematized  and  cast  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  church :  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  church  did  not  think  fit  to  cancel 
or  wholly  disannul  the  baptisms  given  by  such  men, 
though  given  by  usurpation  and  without  any  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood,  so  long  as  it  appeared 
they  were  given  in  due  form,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  All  which  things 
being  abundanUy  proved  in  the  two  foresaid  dis- 
courses, I  think  it  not  proper  to  repeat  or  insist  any 
Longer  upon  them ;  but  shall  now  proceed,  as  the 
order  of  the  discourse  requires,  to  consider  the  per- 
sons on  whom  baptism  was  ancientiy  conferred. 

^  , .  And  here,  first  of  all,  it  is  certain, 

•iJmiy  Skills  th«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*  Uving  persons,  whether 
l^F^^l^^ot  adult  or  infants,  and  that  in  their  own 
SJ'iSTp^^P^^^^  personal  capacity,  <rere  ever  reckoned 
subjects  capable  of  baptism  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  that  profane  custom  of  giving  baptism 
to  inanimate  things,  as  bells  and  the  like,  by  a  su- 
perstitious consecration  of  them.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the 
Great,*  where  it  is  only  mentioned  to  be  censured. 
But  afterward  it  crept  into  the  Roman  offices  by 
degrees,  (as  I  have  noted  in  another  place"  out  of 
Baronius,  Cardinal  Bona,  and  Menardus,)  till  at  last 
it  grew  to  that  superstitious  height,  as  to  be  thought 
proper  to  be  complained  of  in  the  Centum  Gravamina 
of  the  German  nation,  drawn  up  in  the  pubUc  diet 
of  the  empire  held  at  Norimberg,  anno  1518,  where 
(after  having  described  the  ceremony  of  baptizing 
a  bell  with  godfathers,  who  make  responses,  as  in 
baptism,  and  give  it  a  name,  and  clothe  it  with  a 
new  garment,  as  Christians  were  used  to  be  clothed, 
and  all  this  to  make  it  capable  of  driving  away  tem- 
pests and  devils)  they  conclude^  against  it,  as  not 
only  a  superstitious  practice,  but  contrary  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  mere  seduction  of  the 
simple  people,  and  an  exaction  upon  them.  For 
which  reason  they  declare,  so  wicked  and  unlawful 
a  custom  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  that  would  see 
more  of  this,  may  consult  Hospinian,*  or  Wolfius,* 
or  Sleidan,*  who  describe  the  ceremony  at  large  out 
of  the  old  Romish  PontificaL  For  I  must  return 
to  the  primitive  church. 

And  here  we  meet  with  a  practice 
Baptum  n«k  to  b«  a  little  morc  ancient,  but  not  less  su- 

firea  to  th«  dead.  .   .  i         «  %  .    % 

perstitious,  than  the  former ;   which 


was  a  custom  that  began  to  prevail  among  some 
weak  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  baptism  to  the 
dead.  The  third  council  of  Carthage'  speaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  that  ignorant  Christians  were  a  little 
fond  of,  and  therefore  gives  a  seasonable  caution 
against  it,  to  discourage  the  practice.  And  this  is 
again  repeated  in  the  African  Code.'  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen"  also  takes  notice  of  the  same  superstitious 
opinion  prevaiUng  among  some  who  delayed  to  be 
baptized.  In  his  address  to  this  kind  of  men,  he 
asks  them  whether  they  stayed  to  be  baptized  after 
death  ?  And  doubts  upon  this  account  whether  to 
esteem  them  greater  objects  of  pity  or  contempt. 
Philastrius  also"  notes  it  as  the  general  error  of  the 
Montanists  or  Cataphrygians,  that  they  baptized 
men  after  death.  The  practice  seems  to  be  ground- 
ed upon  a  vain  opinion,  that  when  men  had  neg- 
lected to  receive  baptism  in  their  life-time,  some 
compensation  might  be  made  for  this  default  by  re- 
ceiving it  after  death.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
they  gave  the  eucharist  also  to  the  dead  in  the  like 
circumstances,  which  is  equally  condemned  in  the 
forementioned  African  Canons,  as  proceeding  from 
gross  ignorance  in  some  presbyters,  and  want  of  a 
due  understanding  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  those  holy  institutions ;  for  whose  information 
they  order  provincial  councils  to  be  held  twice  a 
year,  that  they  might  be  better  instructed. 

Another  absurd  practice  prevailing 
among  some  of  the  ancient  heretics.     Nor  to^'thtuTing 
was  a  sort  of  vicarious  baptism,  which  whenTor  the  >po»- 

-  ,  ,.     ,        .  ,  tie"!  meaning  of  b«. 

was,  that  when  any  one  died  without  JS^fc^/J'^ 
baptism,  another  was  baptized  in  his 
stead.  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us"  this  was  practised 
among  the  Marcionites  with  a  great  deal  of  ridicu- 
lous ceremony,  which  he  thus  describes :  After  any 
catechumen  was  dead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under 
the  bed  of  the  deceased ;  then  coming  to  the  dead 
man,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
w  ould  receive  baptism  ?  And  he  making  no  answer, 
the  other  answered  for  him,  and  said,  he  would  be 
baptized  in  his  stead;  and  so  they  baptized  the  living 
for  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  acting  a  comedy  upon 
the  stage,  so  great  was  the  power  of  Satan  in  the 
minds  of  these  vain  men.  Afterward,  when  any  one 
challenged  them  upon  this  practice,  they  had  the 
confidence  to  plead  the  aposde's  authority  for  it, 
"Whyare  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  Against 
which  St  Chrysostom  urges  very  well,  That  if  this 


*  Capitular.  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Dtirantas  de  Ritib. 
Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  2.    Ut  clocas  non  baptizent. 

«  See  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  15. 

*  Centum  Gravam.  n.  51.  in  Fasciculo  Rer.  expetend.  t. 
1.  p.  366.  Qu8B  res  non  solum  superstitiosa,  sed  etiam 
Christians  relifi^ioni  contraria,  ac  siinpliciorum  seductio,  et 
mera  est  exactio. — Res  igitur  tarn  nefanda  et  iilicita  merito 
aboleri  debet. 

»  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  p.  113. 

*  Wolfiits,  Lection.  Memorabil.  Centur.  16.  an.  1550. 


'  Sleidan,  Commentar.  lib.  21.  p.  388. 
*  Cone.  Carth.  3.  can.  6.    Cavendum,  ne  mortuos  bapti- 
lari  posse  fratnim  infirmitas  credat. 
■  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  can.  18.     M^  Toin  Wn  TtX«irr«rrat 

^  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  648.  "^H  Kal  <rb  fiiput  vticp3v 
Xov^rjvat ;  ov  fiSWov  iXtovfinHn  ft  fitcroO/ii»o9. 

"  Philastr.  de  Heeres.  cap.  2.  de  Cataphry.  Hi  mortuos 
baptisant,  &c. 

n  Qirys.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688. 
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were  allowed,  in  Tain  had  God  threatened  those 
that  died  unbaptized.  For  by  this  means,  any  Jew 
or  Gentile  might  easily  be  made  a  Christian,  by 
having  another  after  his  death  baptized  for  him. 
Tertnllian  brings  the  same  charge  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,**  comparing  their  practice  to  the  heathen 
lustrations  for  the  dead  upon  the  kalends  of  Fe- 
bruary. But  he  tells  them,  they  did  but  in  vain 
allege  the  apostle's  authority  for  this  practice,  as  if 
he  had  argued  from  it  for  the  truth  and  confirmation 
of  the  resurrection ;  for  the  apostle  speaks  but  of 
one  baptism,  and  that  was  of  the  living  for  them- 
selves. He  reflects  upon  the  same  practice  in  an- 
other place,'*  where  he  calls  it  the  vicarious  bap- 
tism, which  some  used  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection. 
Suicerus  thinks  the  Cerinthians  were  the  first  au- 
thors of  this  kind  of  baptism,  and  that  indeed  would 
carry  it  up  to  the  apostles'  time.  But  Epiphanius, 
on  whose  authority  he  depends,  says  no  such  thing, 
as  from  any  certain  proof,  or  his  own  judgment, 
but  only  that  there  was  an  uncertain  tradition 
handed  down  to  them,  concerning  some  heretics  in 
Asia  in  the  apostles'  days,**  who,  when  any  one  died 
without  baptism,  substituted  another  in  his  room  to 
be  baptized  for  him,  lest  in  the  resurrection  he 
should  be  punished  for  want  of  baptism,  and  be 
subjected  to  the  powers  which  made  the  world. 
And  the  same  tradition  asserted,  that  the  apostle 
hence  took  occasion  to  say,  '<  If  the  dead  rise  not, 
why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  But 
Epiphanius  wholly  rejects  this  opinion,  nor  do  we 
find  any  of  the  ancients  so  interpreting  this  passage 
of  the  apostle,  except  only  the  author  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  apostle  had  respect  to  such  a  custom  then 
in  being,  and  thence  drew  an  argument  firom  the 
example*'  of  those,  who  were  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  future  resurrection,  that  when 
any  one  among  them  was  prevented  by  sudden 
death,  they  had  ailother  to  be  baptized  in  his  name, 
fearing  lest  he  should  either  not  rise  at  all,  or  rise 
to  condemnation.  But  St.  Chrysostom  gives  a 
much  more  rational  account  of  the  apostle's  argu- 


ment ;  for  he  supposes  him  to  refer  to  the  cathdie 
custom  of  making  every  catechumen  at  his  baptisD 
with  his  own  mouth  declare  his  belief  of  the  resiu^ 
rection  of  the  dead,  by  repeating  the  creed,  of  whidi 
that  was  a  part,  and  so  being  baptised  into  tiist 
fiuth,  or  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And 
therefore  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  this,  saying,  If 
there  be'^  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  why  art  them 
then  baptized  for  the  dead,  that  is,  the  body?  For 
therefore  thou  art  baptized  for  the  dead,  beliering 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  the  body  may  not 
remain  dead,  but  revive  again.  So  that  baptizing 
for  the  dead  is  an  elliptical  expression,  for  being 
baptized  into  the  faith  or  belief  of  the  resurrectioii 
of  the  dead.  And  so  I  think  Tertullian  *  is  to  be 
understood,  when  he  says,  in  opposition  to  the 
error  of  the  Marcionites,  that  to  be  baptized  for 
the  dead  is  to  be  baptized  for  the  body,  whieb 
is  declared  to  be  dead  by  baptism  :  that  is,  we 
are  baptized  into  the  behef  of  the  resurrection  d 
the  body,  both  whose  death  and  resurrection  iie 
represented  in  baptism.  And  the  interpretation  of 
Epiphanius  comes  pretty  near  these,  when  he  sayi' 
it  refers  to  those  who  were  baptized  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  death  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection  froa 
the  dead ;  for  they  showed  thereby  that  the  dead 
should  rise  again,  and  that  therefore  they  had  need 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  obtained  in  bap- 
tism. The  same  sense  is  given  by  Theodoretf^'and 
Theophylact,'^  and  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,"  and 
Matthew  Blastares,"  among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  in 
embraced  by  Bishop  Patrick,**  and  Dr.  Hammond," 
as  the  most  natural  and  genuine  exposition  of  this 
difficult  passage  of  the  apostle.  Some  indeed  think 
it  may  refer  to  another  custom,  of  baptizing  over  the 
monuments  of  the  martyrs,  who  died  for  the  &ith 
in  hopes  of  a  ftiture  resurrection.  But  that  custom 
was  hardly  ancient  enough  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  though  Vossius"  and  some 
other  learned  mean  incline  to  this  opinion.  However 
it  be,  it  is  not  likely  the  apostle  would  draw  an  ar- 
gument from  the  absurd  practice  of  the  worst  of 
heretics :    therefore    whatever   interpretation  be 


"Tertul  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Viderit  inttitutio 
ista,  kalends  si  forte  Februaria  respondebuot  iili  pro  mor- 
tuis  petere.  Noli  ergo  apostolum  novum  statim  auctorein 
aut  confirmatorem  eum  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis  sisteret  car- 
nis  returrectionem,  quanto  illi  qui  yane  pro  mortuis  bapti. 
sarentur,  fide  resurrectionii  hoc  fiicerent.  Habemui  ilium 
alicubi  unius  baptismi  definitorem. 

*^  Tertul.  de  Resur.  Carnis,  cap.  '4S.  Si  autem  et  bapti- 
zantur  quidam  pro  mortuis,  videbimus  an  ratione.  Certe 
ilia  praesumptioae  hoc  eos  instituisse  contendit,  qua  alii 
etiam  cami  vicarium  baptisma  profutunun  existimarent  ad 
spem  resurrectionis. 

1*  Epiphan.  Hasres.  28.  Cerinthian.  n.  6. 

*'  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xt.  Exemplum  eorum  subjicit, 
qui  tarn  securi  erant  de  futura  resurrectione,  ut  etiam  {>ro 
mortuis  baptizarentur.  Si  quem  forte  mors  prasvenisMt,  ti- 
mentes,  no  aut  male,  aut  non  reiargeret,  qui  baptisatus  non 


fiierat,  vivus  nomine  mortni  tingebatur. 

1'  Chrys.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  689.  EI  ^^  Uw  <b^<i- 
<ri«,  rl  Kai  /3oirrt^jr  (nrkp  t«v  ptKpitv'  Tirrt^i,  riir  vmfti- 
ro»v  ;  KaX  yAp  iirl  thto  tairrC^tit  t5  viKpm  awfuvrtn  aitav' 
tatriv  tixtiwUf  ^h-i  kxiTt  filvn  vtKpov, 

I*  Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Igitur  et  pro 
mortuis  tingui,  est  pro  corporibus  tiugui ;  mortuum  enim 
corpus  ostendimus. 

»  Epiphan.  Ha}r.  28.  n.  6. 

»  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xt.  29. 

**  TheophyL  in  eundem  loc. 

**  Balsamon.  in  Can.  18.  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  BeTeivg. 
Pandect,  t.  1.  p.  541. 

"  Blastar.  Syntag.  Canon,  ibid.  t.  2.  p.  41. 

**  Patrick,  Aqua  Genitalis,  p.  453. 

**  Hammond  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

^  Vois.  Thes.  TbeoL  Disp.  15.  p.  225. 
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thought  most  proper  and  worthy  to  he  received, 
that  is  certainly  to  he  rejected,  together  with  the 
error  of  the  Marcionites,  who  founded  their  vicari- 
ous haptism  upon  the  authority  of  this  ^>o6tolical 
passage,  contrary  to  the  sense  and  practice  of  the 
whole  catholic  church,  which  never  allowed  of  hap- 
tism given  to  the  Uving  for  the  dead,  or  of  any  baptism 
but  such  as  was  given  to  men  in  their  own  persons. 
Now,  of  persons  who  were  reckon- 
praoib  of  inikBt  ed  capable  of  receiving  baptism,  there 
SlTSiiS**^  ^  '^^^  ^^^  sorts,  infants  and  adult  per- 
sons.   And  infants  were  of  two  sorts, 
either  such  as  were  bom  of  Christian  parents,  or 
such  as  were  bom  of  heathens,  but  by  some  provi- 
dential means  became  the  possession  and  property, 
as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  Christian  church ;  neither 
of  which  sort  were  excluded  from  baptism,  when 
sufficient  sponsors  could  be  provided  for  them. 
This  is  so  evident  from  the  ancient  records  of  the 
church,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered,  how  some  learned 
persons  could  ran  into  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
offer  reasons  from  antiquity,  in  pr^udice  of  the 
church's    constant    practice.      Mr.  Wall,  in  his 
elaborate  discourse*'  of  Infant  Baptism,  has  justly 
reflected  upon  abundance  of  these  men,  who,  by 
their  unwary  concessions,  have  given  too  great  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  Anabaptists  of  this  age.    There  are 
some  others  also,  which  he  had  not  seen,  who  ad- 
vance as  unworthy  notions  of  the  ancient  practice ; 
for  Salmasius,  and  Suicerus"  out  of  him,  deliver  it 
as  authentic  history,  that  for  the  two  first  ages  no 
one  received  baptism  who  was  not  first  instracted 
in  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  for  himself,  that  he  believed,  because  of 
those  words,  **  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized." 
Which,  in  effect,  is  to  say,  that  no  infant,  for  the 
two  first  ages,  was  ever  admitted  to  Christian 
"baptism.    But  afterwards  they  own  paedo-baptism 
came  in,  upon  the  opinion,  that  baptism  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation.    Now,  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  to  be  very  prolix  in  refuting  this  opinion, 
together^th  the  false  supposition  which  is  made 
the  foundation  of  it,  since  that  has  so  often  and  so 
aubstantially  been  done  by  Vossius,*  Dr.  Forbes," 
Dr.  Hammond,'*  Mr.  Walker,"  and  especially  Mr. 


Wall,"  who  has  exactly  considered  the  testimony 
and  authority  of  almost  every  ancient  writer  that 
has  said  any  thing  upon  this  subject  But  that 
no  one  who  reads  these  collections  may  be  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  want  of  other  authors,  I  shall  here  subr 
join  a  brief  account  of  the  most  pertinent  authori- 
ties that  occur  in  the  three  first  ages. 

The  most  ancient  writer  that  we  bhil%. 
have  is  Clemens  Romanus,  who  hved  !toS5o.°Sr* 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  And  he,  '*'™**  ^"^' 
though  he  does  not  directly  mention  infant  baptism, 
yet  SBjB  a  thing  that  by  consequence  proves  it 
For  he  makes  in&nts  liable  to  original  sin,  which 
in  efiect  is  to  say,  that  they  have  need  ofbaptism  to 
purge  them  from  it  For  speaking  of  Job,  he  says, 
Though  he  was  a  just  man,  yet  he"  condemns  him- 
self, sajring.  There  is  none  free  from  pollution, 
though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length  of  one  day. 
Now,  if  children  be  bom  in  sin,  they  have  need  of 
a  regeneration  to  make  them  capable  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Hennas  Pastor  Hved  about  the 
same  time  with  Clemens,  and  has  several  passages 
to  show  the  general  necessity  of  water,  that  is,  bap- 
tism, to  save  men.  In  one  place  he  represents  the 
church  as  a  tower  built  on  the  waters,  and  says," 
Hear,  therefore,  why  the  tower  is  built  on  the 
waters ;  because  your  life  is  saved,  and  shall  be 
saved,  by  water.  In  another  place,  he  makes  water- 
baptism  so  necessary  to  all,  that  in  a  vision  he  re- 
presents the  apostles  as  going  after  death"  to  baptise 
the  holy  spirits  who  lived  under  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  that  they  might  be  translated  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  was  necessary,  says  he,  for  them 
to  ascend  by  water,  that  they  might  be  at  rest ;  for 
they  could  not  otherwise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  than  by  putting  off  the  mortality  of  their 
former  life.  They  therefore,  after  they  were  dead, 
were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  so 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  before  any 
one  receives  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  death;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is 
delivered  from  death  and  is  assigned  to  life.  Now, 
that  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend  bound 
over  unto  death,  but  ascend  out  of  it  assigned  unto 
life.    For  this  reason  the  seal  was  also  preached 


"  Wall,  Hist  of  Infant  Baptism,  part  2.  chap.  2. 

*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  2.  p.  1136.  Primis  duobus 
laeculis  nemo  baptismum  accipiebat,  nisi  qui  in  fide  instruc- 
tns,  et  doctrina  Christi  imbutns,  testari  posset,  se  credere, 
propter  ilia  verba,  Qui  crediderit  et  baptizatni  faerit.-^~- 
Postea  opinio  invaluit,  Neminem  salvari  posse,  nisi  qui 
baptizatus  fiiisset. 

»  Voss.  de  Bapt  Disp.  14. 

»  Forbes,  Instruct  Hist  Theol.  bb.  10.  cap.  5. 

'1  Hammond,  Def.  of  Infant.  Bapt.  chap.  4. 

**  Walker,  Plea  for  Infant  Baptism,  chap.  27,  &c. 

»  Wall,  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,  part  1.  chap.  1,  &c. 

**  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  ad  Corinth,  n.  17.  A^3«  iavrov 
Karnyopwy  Xiyu,  obitU  xaOap^  dir6  pvirw,  otfik  al  /itat 
^uipat  ii  ^«4  aOrov 


"  Hennas  Pastor,  lib.  1.  Vision  3.  cap.  3.  Quare  igitur 
super  aquas  sedificatur  turris,  audi.  Quoniam  vita  vestra 
per  aquam  saWa  facta  est  et  fiet 

"  Id.  lib.  3.  Simil.  9.  n.  16.  Necesse  est  ut  per  aquam 
habeant  ascendere,  ut  requiescant :  non  poterant  enim 
aliter  in  regnum  Dei  intrare,  quam  ut  deponerent  mortali- 
tatem  prioris  vit».  lUi  igitur  deftmcti  sigillo  Filii  Dei 
signati  sunt,  et  intraverunt  in  regnum  Dei.  Antequam 
enim  acciptat  homo  nomen  Filii  Dei,  morti  destinatus  est: 
at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigillum,  liberatur  a  morte,  et  traditur 
yitse.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est,  in  quam  deecendunt 
homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vero  ritm  assignati.  Et 
illis  igitur  pradicatum  est  illud  sigillum,  et  usi  sunt  to,  ufc 
intrarent  in  regnum  Dei.  > 
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unto  them,  and  they  made  use  of  it,  that  they  might 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  plain  design 
of  this  place,  is  to  represent  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
without  which  none  can  ordinarily  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
he  who  thought  it  so  necessary  even  for  the  patri- 
archs, who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  must 
think  it  equally  necessary  to  all  those  who  lived 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  Though 
whether  the  baptism  here  mentioned  be  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal  and  corporeal  sense,  or  only  in  a 
metaphorical  or  mystical  way,  as  a  vision  or  a  para- 
ble may  require,  is  what  may  admit  of  some  dispute. 
And  therefore  Cotelerius"  gives  his  opinion  for  the 
latter  sense,  concluding,  that  forasmuch  as  washing 
in  water  properly  belongs  to  bodies,  and  not  to  spi- 
rits, our  author  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  of 
metaphorical  and  mystical  baptism,  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual effects  of  it,  the  good  things  which  are  con- 
ferred by  God  in  baptism,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
title  to  eternal  Ufe,  which  the  patriarchs  after  death 
are  supposed  to  be  made  partakers  of,  by  beUeving 
the  word  of  the  gospel  then  preached  to  them. 
This  was  that  spiritual  water,  in  which  departed 
Souls  were  baptized,  as  the  bodies  of  the  living  are 
baptized  in  common  water;  from  the  analogy  of 
which  we  must  needs  conclude  the  necessity  of 
water-bapdsm  for  all  those  who  are  in  a  capacity  to 
receive  it,  that  is,  for  all  those  who  are  yet  in  the 
body,  in  order  to  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  life. 
God  indeed  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  baptism  of  faith,  which  is  the 
baptism  of  the  word,  without  it :  and  so  some  of  the 
ancients  suppose  the  apostles  to  be  baptized  without 
water,  from  that  sapng  of  our  Saviour, "  Now  ye  are 
clean,  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you  f  so  Tertullian"  and  others :  (though  the  more 
general  opinion"  is,  that  they  were  baptized  by 
Christ  himself:)  in  like  manner  God  might  dispense 
with  the  want  of  water-baptism  in  cases  extraordi- 
nary, and  supply  this  want  either  by  martyrdom,  or 
fiuth  and  repentance,  in  such  cases  where  it  could 
not  be  had ;  as  I  have  showed  (in  the  last  Book) 
the  general  consent  of  the  ancients*  upon  this 
matter  to  be ;  but  yet  in  all  ordinary  cases  where 
water-baptism  might  be  had,  they  concluded  as 
generally  for  the  necessity  of  it,  from  that  assertion 
of  our  Saviour,  "  Except  one  be  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."    This  was  not  only  a  doctrine  of  the  third  or 


tjr. 


fourth  ages,  as  Salmasius  and  Suicerus  represent, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  very  first  ages  immediatdf 
succeeding  the  apostles ;  for,  we  see,  Hermes  Pastor, 
who  lived  in  the  apostolical  age,  founds  the  general 
necessity  of  baptism  upon  that  very  saying  of  our 
Saviour.  And  therefore  they  who  represent  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  novelty  or 
an  error,  first  introduced  into  the  church  in  the 
age  of  St  Austin  against  the  Pelagian  heretics,  do 
manifest  wrong  both  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to 
St.  Austin,  and  to  the  ancients,  who  embraced 
and  delivered  the  same  before  him.  And  it  givei 
an  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  anti-psdobaptists, 
which  a  right  understanding  of  this  matter  abso- 
lutely takes  from  them.  I  thought  it  therefore  of 
some  use  to  observe  this  against  Salmasius  and 
Suicerus,  and  to  add  it  to  the  observations  which 
Mr.  Wall  has  made  upon  Hermes  Pastor. 

Another  ancient  writer,  who  lived 
within  the  compass  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, was  Justin  Martyr,  who  very 
plainly  speaks  of  infant  baptism  as  used  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  For  in  one  of  his  Apologia 
he  takes  occasion  to  say,**  There  were  among  Chris- 
tians in  his  time  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  some 
sixty,  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been 
made  disciples  to  Christ  from  their  infancy,  and 
continued  virgins  or  uncomipted  all  their  lives. 
Now,  Justin  wrote  this  Apology  about  the  year  148, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  therefore 
those  whom  he  speaks  of  as  baptized  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before  in  their  infancy,  must  be  persons  bap- 
tized in  the  first  age,  while  some  of  the  apostlei 
were  Uving.  In  another  place  of  the  same  Apology  ^ 
he  urges  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  iiL  35, 
"Except  ye  be**  regenerated,  or  "bom  again,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  baptism.  And  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  progeny 
of  Adam  as  Hable  to  death  ^  and  the  deception  of 
the  serpent  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin,  beside  the 
particular  guilt  which  each  man  contracts  by  actual 
sin  in  his  own  person.  Now,  if  all  manldnd  be 
bom  with  original  sin,  this  extends  to  infants,  who 
have  need  of  regeneration  or  baptism  to  free  them 
from  it.  And  this  assertion  in  Justin  by  conse- 
quence proves  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  infants, 
as  well  as  others,  that  they  may  have  redemption 
from  original  sin.  In  another  place  of  the  same 
Dialogue  he  makes  baptism  parallel  to  circum- 


"Coteler.  in  loc.  p.  117.  Quandoquidem  laTatio  corpo- 
ribut  competit,  non  aaimis,  noster  necesiario  intelligit  bap- 
tismum  metaphoricum  et  mytticum,  bona  videlicet  quae  in 
baptismate  a  Deo  conceduntur. 

**  Tertul.  de  Bapt  cap.  12. 

"*  Vid.  Augustin.  £p.  108.  Anonymut  auctor  de  non  ite- 
rando  Baptismo,  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  23.  Edit.  Oxon.  It. 
Clem.  Alex.  Hypotypos.  lib.  5.  ap.  Johan.  Moechum  Prat 
SpiritaaL  cap.  176. 


«  See  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect  20. 

^'  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  62.  Kal  iroWol  rivcv  iral  voXXal 
il^flKOVTOvTai  Koi  itiofifiKOirrovTaLf  ol  ix  'waldmy  l/ia6f- 
Tev6t}<ray  TtS  XpLrrtS,  d<pBopci  iiafiivo»<n. 

«  Ibid.  p.  94. 

«  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  315.  T6  yivot  Twy  dwd/m- 
Twv  d'rA  Tov  'Add/i  vird  SrdvaTov  Kal  irXdinfv  tov  '0^(«« 
iirttrTwKtif  vapd  r^v  Uiav  alTiap  ixdirrov  avTMP  vp- 
tniptvaafiivov. 
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cision,  saying,**  We  have  not  received  that  carnal 
circumcision,  but  the  spiritual  circumcision,  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  observed.  And  we  have 
received  it  by  baptism,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
because  we  were  sinners ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
all  persons  to  receive  it  in  the  same  way.  Now,  if 
baptism  be  answerable  to  circumcision,  and  succeed 
in  its  room,  and  be  necessary  to  be  received  as  the 
means  to  obtain  the  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit; 
then  as  infants  were  admitted  to  circumcision,  so 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism,  that  being  the 
ordinary  means  of  applying  the  mercy  of  the  gos- 
pel to  them,  and  cleansing  them  from  the  guilt  of 
original  sin. 

Next  after  Justin  Martjrr,  I  subjoin 
And  tbeaatbor  of  thc  aucicnt  author  of  the  book  called, 
?*"**"KS  ^^^  Recognitions,  or  Travels  of  St 

Peter ;  because,  though  it  be  not  the 
genuine  work  of  Clemens  Romanus,  whose  name  it 
borrowed,  yet  it  is  an  ancient  writing  of  the  same 
age  with  Justin  Martyr,  mentioned  by  Origen  in  his 
Philocalia,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  Bardesanes  Sy- 
rus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. This  author  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism in  the  very  same  style  as  Justin  Mart3rr  did, 
making  it  universally  necessary  to  purge  away  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  to  qualify  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  putting  an  objection  by  way  of  ques- 
tion. What  does  baptism  by  water**  contribute  to- 
ward the  worship  of  God  ?  He  answers,  1st,  That 
it  is  fulfilling  that  which  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  2ndly,  The  man  that  is  regenerated 
by  water,  and  bom  again  to  God,  is  thereby  freed 
from  the  weakness  of  his  first  nativity,  which  comes 
to  him  by  man :  and  so  he  is  made  capable  of  sal- 
vation, which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  For 
so  the  true  Prophet  (meaning  Christ)  has  testified 
with  an  oath,  saying,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ex- 
cept one  be  bora  again  of  water,  he  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  This  author  indeed 
does  not  speak  particularly  of  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, but  his  reasons  are  such,  as  show  his  discourse 
to  extend  to  them.  For  if  baptism  be  necessary 
upon  these  two  accounts,  first  to  cut  off  concupis- 
cence, or  original  sin,  which  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
first  birth ;  and  then  to  qualify  us  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  these  are  general  reasons  foe  bap- 
tism, which  make  it  necessary  for  infants  as  well 


as  any  other,  since,  according  to  this  author,  they 
are  born  in  original  sin,  and  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  till  that  sin  be  purged  away  by  the 
waters  of  baptism.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
author  within  the  compass  of  the  two  first  ages,  di- 
rectly confronting  that  assertion  of  Salmasius  and 
Suicerus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism to  salvation,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
first  ages,  but  only  an  opinion  takei\  up  afterwards, 
upon  which  foundation  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism was  introduced  into  the  church.  For  no  one 
can,  or  ever  did,  declare  himself  plainer  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  baptism  to  salvation,  than  this  author 
does,  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which 
he  interprets  as  all  the  ancients  both  before  and 
after  him  did,  of  the  ordinary  necessity  of  water- 
baptism  to  salvation.  So  that  if  infant  baptism 
was  founded,  as  Salmasius  pleads,  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation ;  this  author 
must  be  an  asserter  of  infant  baptism,  because  he 
was  undeniably  an  asserter  of  the  general  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation.  I  have  the  rather  insisted  a 
little  upon  this  author's  meaning,  because  I  know 
not  whether  his  testimony  has  been  produced  be- 
fore in  this  cause  by  any  other. 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  the  author  last  mentioned,  ^ 
lived  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who,  as  Mr.  Dod- 
well  evidently  shows,**  and  Dr.  Cave  from  him,**  was 
bom  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century,  about  the 
year  97»  and  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St  John.  About  the  year  176,  he  wrote 
his  book  against  heresies,  being  then  near  eighty 
years  old,  and  died  not  many  years  after.  So  that 
he  must  needs  be  a  competent  witness  of  the  church's 
sense  and  practice  upon  this  point  during  the  se- 
cond century.  Now,  there  are  three  things  relating 
to  this  matter,  which  appear  very  evident  from  him. 
1.  That  the  church  then  believed  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  2.  That  the  ordinary  means  of  purging 
away  this  sin,  was  baptism.  3.  That  children,  as 
well  as  others,  were  then  actually  baptized  to  ob- 
tain remission  of  sins,  and  apply  the  redemption  of 
Christ  to  them.  For  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ; 
he  sometimes  calls  it  the  sin**  of  our  first  parents, 
which  was  done  away  in  Christ,  by  his  loosing  the 
bonds  wherein  we  were  held  and  bound  over  unto 
death :  the  sin  whereby  we  offended  God*"  in  the 


*•  Juit.  Dial.  p.  261.  Oit  tavrriv  ti^v  icard  aipxa  nra" 
ptXdtofitv  trtpiTOfiiiVy  dWit  trvivfiarticiiVt  ^v  'Evci^x  Kal  ol 
bfioioi  iipuXaj^av  iifiiU  ik  6iA  tow  fiatrTiafiarot  abrilVf 
iviiifi  dfiaprwXoi  iytyoviifitVy  iiA  t^  i\to9  t6  irapd  toD 
Giow,  iXdpofitv^  Kal  irdot¥  i<ptr6»  ifioiwv  Xafi^dvtiv, 

<*  Recoguition.  lib.  6,  n.  9.  p.  551.  ap.  Coteler.  1. 1.  Quid 
confert  aqus  baptismus  ad  Dei  cultum  ?  Primo  quidem, 
quia  quod  Deo  placuit  impletur ;  secundo,  i)uia  regenerato 
ex  aquis,  et  Deo  renato,  Yragilitas  prions  nativiutis,  qua  tibi 
per  hominem  facta  est,  amputatur ;  et  ita  demum  pervenire 
poteris  ad  salutem :  aliter  vero  impoMibile  est    Sic  eoim 


nobis  cum  sacramento  verus  propheta  testatus  est,  dicens : 
Amen  dico  vobis,  nisi  quis  denuo  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua,  non 
intrabit  in  regnum  coslorum.    This  is  repeated  in  the  Greek 
Clementines,  Horn.  11.  n.  26.  p.  69^ 
^  Dodw.  Dissert,  in  Iren.     *'  Gave,  Hist  Lit  yoL  i.  p.  41. 

*  Irenie.  lib.  5.  c.  19.  Protoplast!  peccatum  per  correp- 
tionem  primogeniti  emendationem  accipiens. — Vinculii  ilUs 
resolutis,  per  quae  alligati  eramus  morti. 

*  Id.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  Deum  in  primo  quidem  Adam  of- 
fendimus,  non  facientes  ejus  prseceptum,  in  secundo  autem 
Adam  reconciliati  sumui ,  obedientet  usque  ad  mortem  imcti. 
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first  Adam,  by  disobeying  his  command ;  bat  were 
reconciled  to  God  in  the  second  Adam,  by  obedi- 
ence unto  death.  So  that  infants,  as  well  as  others, 
were  under  the  guilt  of  this  sin,  and  had  need  of  a 
Redeemer  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  deliver  them 
firom  it  Now,  the  ordinary  way  of  being  freed  from 
this  original  guilt,  he  says,  is  baptism,  which  is  our 
regeneration,**  or  new  birth  unto  God.  And  this 
he  expressly  affirms  to  be  administered  to  children 
as  well  as  adult  persons.  For,  says  he,  Christ** 
came  to  save  all  persons  by  himself;  all,  I  say,  who 
by  him  are  regenerated  unto  God ;  infants,  and  little 
ones,  and  children,  and  youths,  and  elder  persons. 
Therefore  he  went  through  the  several  ages,  being 
made  an  infant  for  infants,  that  he  might  sanctify 
infants;  and  for  little  ones  he  was  made  a  little 
one,  to  sanctify  them  of  that  age  also.  No  art  can 
elude  this  passage,  so  long  as  it  is  owned  that  re- 
generation means  baptism.  And  for  this  we  have 
the  explication  of  Ireneeus  himself,  who  calls  bap- 
tism by  the  name  of  regeneration ;  and  so  all  the 
ancients  commonly  do,  as  Suicerus  (against  whom 
I  am  now  disputing)  scruples  not  to  own,  alleging 
Justin  Martyr,"  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nyssen, 
to  this  purpose.  Which  fully  evinces  infant  bap- 
tism in  the  age  of  Irensus,  that  is,  in  the  second 
century,  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
church. 

8^  ,0^  In  the  latter  end  of  the  second  cen- 

▲ad  T«t»«iaii.  ^^^  g^^  begmning  of  the  thhii,  Uved 
Tertullian,  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Carthage, 
who,  though  he  had  some  singular  notions  about 
this  matter,  yet  he  sufficiently  testifies  the  church's 
practice.  In  his  own  private  opinion  he  was  for 
deferring  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  especially  where 
there  was  no  danger  of  death,  till  they  came  to  years 
of  discretion :  but  he  so  argues  for  this,  as  to  show 
nH  that  the  practice  of  the  church  was  otherwise. 
For,  says  he,  according  to  every  one's  condition 
and  disposition,''  and  also  their  age,  the  delaying  of 
baptism  is  more  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case 
of  little  children.  For  what  need  is  there  that  the 
godf&thers  should  be  brought  into  danger  ?  Because 
they  may  either  fail  of  their  promises  by  death,  or 
they  may  be  deceived  by  a  child's  proving  of  wicked 
disposition.   Our  Lord  says,  indeed,  '*  Do  not  forbid 


them  to  come  unto  me."  Let  them  come  therefcn 
when  they  are  grown  up :  let  them  come  whenfii^ 
can  learn ;  when  they  can  be  taught  whither  it  ii 
they  come :  let  them  be  made  Christians  when  ^ 
can  know  Christ  What  need  their  innocent  age 
make  such  haste  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  Ma 
proceed  more  cautiously  in  worldly  things :  and  hi 
that  is  not  trusted  with  earthly  goods,  shall  he  bi 
trusted  with  Divine?  Let  them  know  how  to  aik 
salvation,  that  you  may  appear  to  give  it  to  one  that 
asketh.  For  no  less  reason  unmarried  persons  ought 
to  be  delayed,  because  they  are  exposed  to  temp(»> 
tions,  as  well  virgins  that  are  come  to  matnrity,  m 
those  that  are  in  widowhood  by  the  loss  of  a  con* 
sort,  until  they  either  marry  or  be  confirmed  in  coo* 
tinence.  The  way  of  Tertullian's  arguing  opoa 
this  point,  shows  plainly  that  he  was  for  intrododiif 
a  new  practice ;  that  therefore  it  was  the  custom  i 
the  church  in  his  time  to  give  baptism  to  in£uit% 
as  well  as  adult  persons :  and  his  arguments  tenl 
not  only  to  exclude  infants,  but  all  persons  that  an 
unmarried  or  in  widowhood,  for  fear  of  temptation 
Which  are  rules  that  no  one  betide  himself  em 
thought  of,  much  less  were  they  confirmed  by  any 
church's  practice.  But  even  this  advice  of  Tertol- 
lian,  as  singular  as  it  was,  seems  only  calculated  for 
cases  where  there  was  no  danger  or  apprehenuooi 
of  death :  for  otherwise  he  pleads  as  much  for  the 
necessity  of  baptism  as  any  other,  both  from  those 
words  of  our  Saviour,**  '*  Except  one  be  bom  agaia 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;"  as  also  from  the  general  co^ 
ruption  of  original  sin,  which  renders  every  son  of 
Adam  unclean  till  he  be  made  a  Christian :  which 
is  only  done  in  baptism;  for  men  are  not  bora 
Christians,  but  made  so.  And  therefore,  in  case  of 
necessity,  he  thought  every  Christian  had  power  to 
give  baptism,  rather  than  any  person  should  die 
without  it  Which  seems  to  imply,  that  his  opinioa 
for  delaying  baptism,  whether  of  infants  or  others^ 
respected  only  such  cases  where  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  death :  but  even  in  those  cases  the  practice 
of  the  church  was  otherwise,  for  she  baptised  in- 
fants as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  though  without 
any  imminent  danger  of  death,  as  appears  from 
Tertullian's  discourse  itself,  who  laboured  to  make 


*>  IrensD.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Tov  fiairrlafiaTat  rqv  tU  Bt6tf 
«£vayf wiiaccdv,  &c. 

'*  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  39.  Omnet  venit  per  Mmetipsum  sal- 
vare :  omnet  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum ; 
in^tes,  ei  pairulot,  et  pueros,  et  juvenes,  et  seniores.  Ideo 
per  omnem  venit  statem,  et  infitntibut  infans  fiictuB,  aancti« 
ficaas  infantas:  in  panrulis  parvnlot,  sanctilicant  hanc 
iptam  habentet  astatem,  &c. 

*■  Suicer.  Thetaur.  Ecclet.  voce  'Avayinnivtv^  1 1.  p.  ^13^ 

"  Tertul.  de  Baptiimo,  c.  18.  Pro  ci:gasque  perfonsD  con- 
ditione  ac  dispotitione,  etiam  state,  cunctatio  baptismi  utilior 
ett,  pracipue  tamen  circa  parvulos.  Quid  enim  neceiie  est 
qponsorss  etiam  pericolo  ingeri  t    Quia  et  ipsi  per  mortalt- 


taiem  destituere  promissiones  suas  possint,  et  proventu  mala 
indolit  fallL  Ait  quidem  Dominus,  Nolite  illos  prohibere  ad 
me  venire.  Veniant  ergo  dum  adolescunt,  veniant  dun 
discunt,  dum  quo  veniunt  docentur :  fiant  Chriatiani,  dm 
Ghristum  nosse  potuerint  Quid  festinat  innocens  atas  td 
remissionem  peccatorum?  Caotius  agetur  in  sssculariboii 
ut  cui  substantia  terrena  non  creditur,  Divina  credatnr. 
N6rint  petere  salutem,  ut  petenti  dedisse  videaria.  Nan 
minori  de  causa  innupti  quoque  procrastinandi,  in  qnibia 
tentatio  praeparata  est:  tarn  virginibus  per  maturtlatem, 
qtiam  viduis  per  yacaiionem,  donee  ani  nubant,  aut  cooti- 
nentia  corroborentur. 
^  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  4a  De  Bapt.  cap.  13b 
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innovation,  bat  without  any  success;  for  the 
practice  continued  in  the  church  in  the  fol- 
Isfwingages. 

■ml  11.  Origen  lived  in  the  beginning  of 

A^  ttff«.  the  tfiird  century,  and  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  testimonies  alleged  from  him.  In 
sue  place  he  says,  Every  one  is  bom  in  original 
lin ;  which  he  thus  proves  from  the  words  of  Da- 
rid,  sa3ring,  "  I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  in 
dn*  did  my  mother  bear  me ;''  showing,  that  every 
loui  that  is  bom  in  the  flesh,  is  polluted  with  the 
llth  of  sin  and  iniquity :  and  that  therefore  it  was 
BEud,  as  we  mentioned  before,  that  none  is  clean 
from  pollution,  though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length 
id  one  day.  Besides  all  this,  it  may  be  inquired, 
rhat  is  the  reason,  why  the  baptism  of  the  church, 
rhich  is  given  for  remission  of  sins,  is  by  the  custom 
kf  the  church  given  to  infants  also  ?  Whereas  if 
iiere  were  nothing  in  in&nts  that  wanted  remission 
Knd  indulgence,  the  grace  of  baptism  might  seem 
leedless  to  them.  In  another  place ^  he  says,  In- 
bnts  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of 
rhat  sins?  or  when  did  they  commit  them?  Or 
low  can  any  reason  be  given  for  baptizing  them, 
mt  only  according  to  that  sense  which  we  men- 
ioned  a  little  before;  None  is  free  from  pollution, 
hough  his  life  be  but  the  length  of  one  day  upon 
he  earth?  And  for  that  reason  infants  are  bap- 
faeed,  because  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  pol- 
ation  of  our  birth  is  taken  away ;  and,  *'  Except 
me  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
ato  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Where  he  not  only 
aakes  in&nt  baptism  the  practice  of  the  church, 
■at  derives  it  from  Divine  institution.  As  he  does 
Q  another  plbce"*  from  apostolical  tradition ;  for  he 
Aims,  that  the  church  received  the  order  of  bap- 
bdng  in&nts  from  the  apostles.  For  they  to  whom 
he  Divine  mysteries  were  committed,  knew  that 


there  is  in  all  persons  the  natural  pollution  of  sin, 
which  must  be  washed  away  by  water  and  the 
Spirit :  by  reason  of  which  the  body  itself  is  also 
called  the  body  of  sin. 

In  the  middle  of  this  age  lived  St  ^^i, 
Cyprian,  m  whose  time  there  was  a  tht  «2!Ea^2If? 
question  moved  concerning  the  day  "»*8»«ntowm. 
on  which  infants  ought  to  be  baptized.  For  one 
Fidus  an  African  bishop  had  sent  a  query  to  him 
upon  this  case,  whether  infants  were  to  be  baptized, 
if  need  required,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  or  not 
till  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  rule  given  in 
the  case  of  circumcision  ?  To  this  question  St.  Cy- 
prian and  a  council  of  sixty-six  bishops  retumed 
this  synodical  answer :  As  to  the  case  of  infants, 
whereas  you  judge**  that  they  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized within  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  bom ; 
and  that  the  rule  of  circumcision  should  be  observed, 
so  that  none  should  be  baptized  and  sanctified  be- 
fore the  eighth  day  after  he  is  bom ;  we  were  all  in . 
our  council  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  was  our 
unanimous  resolution  and  judgment,  that  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to  none  as  soon  as 
he  is  bom.  For  if  the  greatest  ofienders,  and  they 
that  have  sinned  most  grievously  against  God  be- 
fore, have  afterward,  when  they  come  to  believe, 
forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  and  no  person  is  kept  off 
from,  baptism  and  grace ;  how  much  less  reason  is 
there  to  prohibit  an  infant,  who  being  newly  bora 
has  no  other  sin,  save  that,  being  descended  from 
Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he  has  from  his  birth 
contracted  the  contagion  of  the  death  anciently 
threatened !  Who  comes  for  that  reason  more  easily 
to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  they  are  not 
his  own,  but  other  men's  sins,  that  are  forgiven  him. 
Here  we  have  both  the  practice  of  the  church,  and 
the  reason  of  it  together;  infants  were  baptized,  be- 
cause they  were  bom  in  original  sin,  and  needed 


*  Orig.  Horn.  8.  in  Levit.  1 1.  p.  145.  Audi  David  dicen- 
»]ii.  In  iniquitatibnt,  intuit,  conceptui  sum,  et  in  peccatis 
eperit  me  mater  mea :  ostendens,  quod  quccunque  anima 
a  came  naacaiur,  iniquitatif  et  peccati  forde  poUuitur :  et 
ropterea  dictum  ewe  iUud,  quod  jam  fuperiua  memorayi- 
lus ;  quia  nemo  mundui  a  torde,  nee  si  unius  diei  fuerit 
ItA  ejus.  Addi  his  etiam  illud  potest,  ut  requiratur  quid 
taissB  sit,  cum  baptisma  eoclesise  in  remissionem  peccatorum 
«tur,  secundum  ecclesia  obsenrantiam  etiam  parvulis  bap- 
Enmum  dari  F  Cum  utique  si  nihil  esset  in  parvulis  quod 
4  remiisionem  deberet  et  indulgentiam  pertinere,  gratia 
i^tismi  superilua  videretur. 

*•  Orig.  in  Luc.  Hom.  14.  t.  2.  p.  223.  Parvuli  bapti- 
Mntur  in  remissionem  peccatorum.  Quorum  peccatorum  ? 
Vel  quo  tempore  peccavemnt  ?  Aut  quomodo  potest  ulla 
kvacri  in  parvulis  ratio  subsistere,  nisi  juxta  ilium  sensum 
4s  quo  paiilo  ante  diximns,  Nullus  mundus  a  sorde,  nee  si 
mini  diei  quidem  fuerit  vita  ejus  super  terrain.  Et  quia  per 
baptismi  sacramentum  nativitatis  sordes  deponuntur,  prop- 
larea  baptixantur  et  parvuli.  Niii  enim  quia  renatus  fuerit 
BX  aqua  et  Spiritu,  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  ccelorum. 

**  Id.  in  Rom.  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  p.  543.    Ecdetia  ab  apoa- 


tolis  traditionem  snscepit  etiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare. 
Sciebant  enim  illi  quibus  mysteriorum  secreta  commissa 
sunt  Divinorum,  quia  essent  in  omnibus  genuinas  sordes  pec- 
cati, qusB  per  aquam  et  Spiritum  ablui  deberent :  propter 
quas  etiam  corpus  ipsum  corpus  peccati  nominatur. 

■*  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  aL  64.  ad  Fidum,  p.  158.  Quantum  vero 
ad  causam  infantium  pertinet,  quos  dixisti  intra  secundum 
vel  tertium  diem,  quo  nati  sunt,  constitutos,  baptisari  non 
oportere,  et  considerandam  esse  legem  circumcisioois  anti- 
qusB,  ut  intra  octavum  diem  eum  qui  natus  est  baptixandum 
et  sanctificandum  non  putares :  longe  aliud  in  concilio  nos* 
tro  omnibus  visum  est — Universi  potius  judicavimus,  nulli 
hominum  nato  misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiam  denegandam. 

Porro  autem  si  etiam  gravissimis  delictoribus  et  in  Deum 

multum  ante  peccantibus,  cum  postea  crediderint,  remissa 
peccatorum  datur ;  et  a  baptismo  atque  a  gratia  nemo  pro- 
hibetur ;  quanto  magis  prohiberi  non  debet  infans,  qui  re- 
cens  natus  nihil  peccavit,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  car* 
naliter  natus,  contagium  mortis  antiqus  prima  nativitate 
contraxit  f  Qui  ad  remissam  peccatorum  accipiendam  hoc 
ipso  £ftcilius  accedit,  quod  illi  remittuntur  non  propria,  sed 
aliena  peccata. 
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baptism  to  cleanse  them  from  the  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion of  it  *  To  this  we  may  add  another  place  of 
Cyprian,  where  describing  the  great  wickedness  of 
those  that  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution,  he  thus 
aggravates  their  crime  :  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting**  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  wickedness, 
their  little  in&nts  were  either  led  or  carried  in  their 
parents'  arms,  and  lost  that  which  they  had  obtained 
at  their  first  coming  into  the  world,  meaning  the 
benefits  of  their  baptism.  And  therefore  he  brings 
them  in  thus  pleading  against  their  parents  in  an 
elegant  strain  at  the  day  of  judgment :  This  was  no 
fault  of  ours,  we  did  not  of  our  own  accord  forsake 
the  meat  and  cup  of  the  Lord,  to  run  and  partake 
of  those  profane  pollutions :  it  was  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  others  that  ruined  us,  we  had  our  parents 
for  our  murderers ;  they  denied  us  Grod  for  our  Fa- 
ther, and  the  church  for  our  mother ;  for  whilst  we 
were  little,  and  unable  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and 
ignorant  of  so  great  a  wickedness,  we  were  insnared 
by  the  treachery  of  others,  and  by  them  drawn  into 
a  partnership  of  their  impieties.  Here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  children  were  made  partakers  of  the  eu- 
charist  (which  Cyprian  calls  the  meat  and  drink  of 
the  Lord) ;  and  this  is  evident  from  other  passages 
in  the  same  author :  which  is  a  further  evidence  for 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
none  but  baptized  persons  were  ordinarily  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  eucharist  at  the  Lord's  table.  I 
think  it  needless  to  clog  this  discourse  with  any 
more  authorities  from  the  council  of  Eliberis,  Op- 
tatus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  Paulinus,  the  councils  of  Carthage,  St. 
Austin,  or  St.  Jerom,  or  other  writers  of  the  fourth 
age,  which  the  reader  may  find  collected  together 
by  Mr.  Wall,  with  suitable  observations  on  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  my  design,  against  Salmasius  and 
Suicerus,  to  have  proved  that  infant  baptism  was 
not  owing  to  any  new  doctrine  begun  in  the  third 
century,  but  was  derived  from  more  ancient  prin- 
ciples, and  handed  down  through  the  two  first  ages 
from  apostolical  practice. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  remark  a 

Tnfknt  iwptini     fcw  othcr  thiugs  relating  to  the  bap- 

thceighth  d«jr.  .ftw  tism  of  infants,  among  those  who  al- 

the  raampUi  of  dt-  ^ 

ramdtion;  nor^  lowcd  thcm  to  bc  Capable  of  it  from 
SSSd^fflh.  their  birth.  Some  there  were  in  the 
African  church,  as  we  have  heard  out 
of  the  last-mentioned  citations  from  Cyprian,  who 
were  strictly  for  confining  baptism  to  the  eighth 
day,  because  such  was  the  rule  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision. But  Cyprian  and  the  council  of  Car- 
thage answer  all  the  arguments  that  were  brought 
in  &vour  of  this  novelty,  which  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  question  in  theory,  and  scarce  ever  reduced 


to  practice.  The  abettors  of  it  pleaded,  tha 
fant  in  the  first  days  after  its  birth  is  unc 
that  any  one  of  us  abhors  to  kiss  it.  To  wh 
prian  answers.  We  judge  not"  this  to  be  anj 
to  hinder  the  giving  to  it  the  heavenly  grac< 
is  written,  '<  To  the  clean  all  things  are  cleai 
ought  anjr  of  us  to  abhor  that  which  God  has 
safed  to  make.  To  the  other  pretence,  i 
eighth  day  was  observed  in  the  Jewish  circur 
he  answers.  That  this  was  only  a  type  going 
a  shadow  and  resemblance,  but  upon  Chrisi 
ing  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  substance ;  for, 
the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  next  to  the  sabba 
was  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  was 
from  the  dead,  and  quicken  us,  and  give  us 
ritual  circumcision;  this  eighth  day,  that 
next  day  to  the  sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  wa 
fied  in  the  type  before,  which  type  ceased  w 
substance  came,  and  the  spiritual  circumcis: 
given  to  us.  So  that  we  judge  that  no  per& 
be  hindered  from  obtaining  the  grace,  by  t 
that  is  now  appointed ;  and  that  the  spirit 
cumcision  ought  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  < 
cision  that  was  according  to  the  flesh  :  but 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  grace  of  Christ 
much  as  Peter  says  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostiei 
Lord  hath  showed  me,  that  no  person  is  to  b 
common  or  unclean."  This  is  the  only  place 
ever  we  read  that  this  question  was  made;  ai 
the  resolution  here  given,  we  never  find  that 
proposed  again.  So  that  this  circumstance 
seems  never  to  have  prevailed  in  the  practice 
church.  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  also  a  si 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  time  of  baptizing  cl 
when  there  was  no  danger  of  death.  For  i 
case,  he  thought  it  better  to  defer  it  till  the 
about  three  years  old ;  but  in  case  of  danger, 
it  immediately  after  they  were  bom,  for  fea 
should  die  unbaptized.  His  words  are  these : 
say  you"  to  those  that  are  as  yet  infants,  a 
not  in  a  capacity  to  be  sensible  either  of  the 
or  of  the  loss  of  it  ?  Shall  we  baptize  thei 
Yes,  by  all  means,  if  any  danger  so  require  it 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  sanctified  w 
their  own  sense  of  it,  than  that  they  should  c 
sealed  and  uninitiated.  And  the  ground  of 
circumcision,  which  was  given  on  the  eight' 
and  was  a  typical  seal,  and  was  given  to  thot 
had  not  the  use  of  reason :  as  also  the  anoin 
the  door-posts,  which  preserved  the  firstbc 
things  that  have  no  sense.  As  for  others, 
my  opinion,  that  they  should  stay  three  ye 
thereabouts,  till  they  can  hear  the  mystical 
and  make  answers  to  them;  and  though  t 
not  perfectly  understand  them,  yet  they  cai 


"  Gypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Ac  nequid  deeMet  ad  crimi- 
nis  cumulum,  infantes  quoque  parentum  manibus  Tel  impo- 
fiti  vel  attracti,  amiserunt  parvuli,  quod  in  primo  itatim 


nativitatig  exordio  fuerant  consecuti,  &c. 
"  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  al.  61  ad  Fidum.  p.  IGO. 
«•  Naz.  Oral.  40.  de  Baptismo,  t  1.  p.  65a 
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frame  to  speak  them :  and  then  you  may  sanctify 
them  in  soul  and  hody  with  the  great  sacrament  of 
initiation.  But  this  was  a  singular  opinion  of  Na- 
zianzen,  taken  up  upon  some  particular  reasons, 
which  the  church  never  assented  to :  and  therefore 
I  join  this  with  that  other  of  Fidus  the  African,  as 
peculiar  fancies  of  private  men,  which  never  gained 
any  esteem  or  credit  in  the  public  and  avowed  prac- 
tice of  the  church. 

g^^  j^  Yet  in  some  churches  a  custom  had 

eh«Jhi.*u  SSde-  prevailed  to  defer  *the  baptism  of  in- 
Sm  STpfJiSSLJiSff  fants,  as  well  as  adult  persons,  where 
'^'^  there  was  no  apparent  danger  of  death, 

to  the  time  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  and  noted 
festivals,  which  were  more  pecuharly  designed  and 
set  apart  for  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism. 
Socrates  says,  •  in  Thessaly  they  only  baptized  at 
Easter :  upon  which  account  a  great  many  in  those 
parts  died  without  baptism.  He  does  not  say  ex- 
pressly, that  this  was  the  case  of  children;  but 
there  are  some  reasons  to  incline  one  to  believe,  that 
it  related  to  them  as  well  as  others.  For  both  in 
the  French  and  Spanish  councils  there  are  canons 
which  order  the  baptism  of  children  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  at  Easter,  except  in  case  of  necessity  and 
imminent  danger  of  death.  In  the  council  of  Aux- 
erre"  it  was  decreed  for  the  French  churches.  That 
no  children  should  be  baptized  at  any  other  time 
save  on  the  solemn  festival  of  Easter,  except  such 
as  were  near  death,  whom  they  called  grabatarii, 
because  they  were  baptized  on  a  sick  bed.  And  if 
any  one  contumaciously  in  contempt  of  this  decree 
offered  their  children  to  baptism  in  any  of  their 
churches,  they  should  not  be  received.  And  if  any 
presbyter  presumed  to  receive  them  against  this 
order,  he  should  be  suspended  three  months  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  second  council 
of  Bracara**  also  speaks  of  the  like  practice  in  the 
Spanish  churches,  ordering  that  in  the  middle  of 
Lent,  such  infants  as  were  to  be  baptized  at  Easter, 
should  be  presented  twenty  days  before  to  undergo 
the  purgation,  or  preparation  of  exorcism.  St. 
Austin  also  speaks  of  children,  infants,"  little  ones, 
sucklings  hanging  on  their  mothers'  breasts,  coming 
at  Easter  to  be  baptized  among  adult  persons; 


whence  Palm-Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  before  Easter, 
had  the  name  of  Octavte  Infantium,  the  Octave  of 
Infants,  upon  their  account.  St  Ambrose  also** 
speaks  of  great  numbers  of  infants  coming  at  Easter 
to  be  baptized :  This,  says  he,  is  the  Paschal  gift : 
pious  fathers  and  holy  mothers  bring  their  new- 
bom  progeny  in  great  multitudes  by  faith  to  the 
holy  font,  from  whose  womb  being  regenerated 
under  the  tree  of  faith,  they  shine  with  the  innocent 
ornament  of  lights  and  tapers.  These  are  abundant 
proofs,  that  though  in  cases  of  extremity  children 
might  receive  baptism  at  any  time,  yet  in  other 
cases,  where  there  was  no  visible  appearance  or 
danger  of  death,  their  baptism  in  many  places  was 
deferred  till  the  Easter  festival,  as  well  as  that  of 
adult  persons. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  it  will  not  be  improper     aiISui!^  or 
to  resolve  certain  cases  and  questions,  ^w*?hSi«i 
that  may  be  put  concerning  it,  so  far  ;^"»2^^iI2jL£f; 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  resolved 
from  the  practice  of  the  church,  or  judgment  of  the 
ancient  writers.    One  is  concerning  such  children 
who  had  only  one  parent  Christian,  and  the  other 
a  Jew  or  a  heathen :  these  were  reckoned  capable 
of  baptism  upon  the  right  of  one  parent  being  Chris- 
tian.   For  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,*  in  the  case  of  such  women  as  had  Jews 
for  their  husbands,  that  the  children  that  were 
bom  of  them  should  follow  the  faith  and  condition 
of  the  mother:  and  so  on  the  other  hand,  they 
who  had  unbelieving  mothers,  and  believing  Ur 
thers,  should  follow  the  Christian  religion,  and  not 
the  Jewish  superstition. 

Another  case  was  concerning  the 
children  whose  parents  were  under    whether  tb«  cmi- 

,       ,  ,  ,  .      drra  of  esoommiml- 

excommumcation  and  the  church's  catedparmumifht 

bt  bkbtiMd. 

censures.  St  Austin  had  occasion 
to  consider  this  case  upon  the  account  of  one  Aux- 
ilius,  a  young  bishop,  who  in  a  fit  of  ungovemed 
zeal  had  rashly  excommunicated  one  Classicianus, 
and  together  with  him,  laid  his  whole  family  under 
an  anathema  and  interdict  Which  was  a  practice 
that,  however  some  later  popes  have  dealt  much  in, 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with.     He  also 


**  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  '£v  Toit  iifilpatt  tm  UAvxa 
pLOVov  taiTTi^Hvi'  ii6  9*p66pa  xX^v  6\lytav  ol  Xoi'wol  fi^ 

^  Cone.  Antissiodor.  can.  18.  Non  licet  absque  Pascbae 
■olennitate  ullo  tempore  baptizare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
Ticina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dicunt.  Quod  si  quis  in  alio 
pago,  contumacia  faciente,  post  interdictum  boc  infantes 
•uos  ad  baptismum  detulerit  in  ecclesias  nostras,  non  reci- 
piantur.  Et  quicunque  presbyter  ipsos  extra  nostnmi  pne- 
ceptum  recipere  praesumpserit,  tribus  mensibus  a  commu- 
nione  ecclesias  sequestratus  sit. 

"  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  can.  9.  Mediante  Quadragesima,  ex 
Tiginti  diebus  baptizandos  infantes,  ad  exorcismi  purgati- 
onem  offerre  prscipiant.  Vid.  Cone.  Matiscon.  2.  can.  3. 

•*  Aug.  Serm.  160.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  331.  Hodie 
*2  K 


octavK  dicuntur  infantium.— lUi  pueri,  infantes,  panruli, 
lactantes,  matemis  uberibus  inhnrentes,  et  quantum  in  eot 
gratis  referatur  nescientes,  ut  ipsi  videtis,  quia  infantes  vo- 
cantur,  et  ipsi  habent  octavas  bodie.  £t  isti  senes,  juTenet, 
adolescentuli,  omnes  infantes,  &e. 

**  Ambros.  de  Mysterio  Paschn,  cap.  5.  Hoc  Paschss 
donum. — Hinc  casti  patres,  pudics  etiam  matres,  noTel- 
1am  per  fidem  stirpem  prosequuntur  innumeram.  Hinc  sob 
fidei  arbore  ab  utero  fontis  innocui  cereorum  splendet  onui- 
tus,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  63.  Filii  autem  qui  ex  talibui 
(Judaeis)  nati  existunt,  fidem  atque  conditionem  matrii 
sequantur.  Similiter  et  hi  qui  procreati  sunt  de  infidelibni 
mulieribus,  et  fidelibus  viris,  Gbristianam  religionem  se* 
quantur,non  Judaicam  saperstitionem. 
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Memfl  to  have  forbidden  any  children  to  be  bap^ 
tized,  who  were  bom  in  the  fimuly  during  this  in- 
terdict Upon  which  St  Austin  took  occasion  to 
write  to  him,  and  expostulate  with  him  upon  the 
reasons  of  these  proceedings,  desiring  to  be  inform- 
ed* upon  what  grounds  and  authority  of  reason  or 
testimony  of  Scripture  he  could  confirm  his  opinion ; 
by  what  right  a  son  was  to  be  anathematized  for 
the  Other's  crime,  or  a  wife  for  her  husband's,  or  a 
lerrant  for  his  master's ;  or  a  child  not  yet  bom,  if 
he  happened  to  be  bom  in  the  house  whilst  it  lay 
imder  such  a,n  interdict,  why  it  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  laver  of  regeneiation  in  danger  of 
death.  In  corporal  punishments,  he  owns,  some- 
times it  was  otherwise :  for  God  thought  fit  to 
punish  some  despisers,  with  their  whole  fiunilies, 
though  they  were  not  accessory  to  the  contemner's 
crimes,  that  by  the  death  of  mortal  bodies,  which 
must  otherwise  have  shortly  died,  he  might  stiike 
terror  into  the  living :  but  he  never  dealt  thus  in 
spiritual  punishments,  which  afiect  the  soul ;  but 
**  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  And  therefore 
St  Austin  for  his  own  part  declares,  he  never  durst 
use  excommunication  to  this  purpose,  though  he 
was  never  so  highly  provoked  by  the  most  villan- 
ous  actions  of  any  men  against  the  church ;  be- 
eaose  if  any  one  should  ask  him  a  reason  of  such 
his  practice,  and  oblige  him  to  show  the  justice  of 
his  proceeding,  he  freely  owns,  he  could  find  nothing 
to  answer  him.  Whence,  I  think,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  excommunication  of  a  parent 
did  not  deprive  the  child  of  his  right  to  baptism : 
ind  though  there  were  some  who  made  a  stretch 
upon  church  power  in  this  case,  yet  their  actions 
were  so  feur  from  being  gener^y  approved,  or 
authorized  by  any  rule,  that  they  were  rather 
thought  to  deserve  a  censure.  The  reader  that 
would  know  how  the  Reformed  churches  have  re- 
solved this  same  case,  about  the  admission  of  the 
ehildren  of  excommunicated  persons  to  baptism, 
may  consult  another  discourse"  which  I  have 
formerly  had  occasion  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
church,  where  this  case  is  more  particularly  con- 


sidered and  resolved  upon  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  most  eminent  churches  of  the 
Reformation. 

Another  question,  sometimes  agi- 
tated in  the  primitive  church,  was        *"*  ' 


*  Aug.  Ep.  75.  ad  Aiixilium.  Apud  chariUUem  tuam  ta- 
cere  non  potui,  ut  si  habes  de  hac  re  seDtentiam,  certis  ra- 
tionibue  vel  Scripturanun  testimoniis  ezploratam,  not  quo- 
que  docere  digneria :  quomodo  recte  anathematiEetur  pro 
patrit  peccato  filiue,  aut  pro  mariti  uxor,  aut  pro  domini 
sennit,  aut  quisquam  etiam  in  domo  Dondum  natna,  ti  eodem 
tempore  quo  universa  domns  est  aoathemate  obligata,  nas- 
eatnr,  nee  ei  possit  per  lavacmm  regenerationis  in  mortis 
periculo  subTeniri.-^-Ego  auiem,  si  quis  ex  me  quaerat, 
ntrum  recte  fiat,  quid  ei  respoudeam  non  invenio.  Nunquam 
boc  facere  ausus  sum,  cum  de  quorundam  facinoribns  immani- 
ter  adversus  ecclesiam  perpetratis  gravissime  permoTerer. 

^  French  Churches'  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
Book  III.  chap.  19. 

*"  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  can.  6.  Placuit,  de  infantibus,  quo- 
ties  non  inveniuntur  certissimi  testes,  qui  eos  baptiiatos  ease 
sine  dubitatione  testentur,  neque  ipai  sunt  per  aatatem  idonei 


concemine  such  children  who  were  '•otJ^^lSSJX. 

.  ,  might  b«  haiiilaJ 

either  exposed,  or  redeemed  from  the 
barbarians,  whose  parents  were  unknown,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  utterly  uncertain  whether  they 
were  ever  baptized  or  not.  This  was  a  case  that 
often  happened  in  Africa,  where  the  Christians 
bordered  upon  several  barbarous  nations;  and  it 
was  thus  resolved  upon  a  consultation  in  one  of  the 
councils  of  Carthage :  That  all  such  infants*  as  had 
no  certain  witnesses  to  testify  that  they  were  bap- 
tized, neither  could  they  testify  for  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  age,  that  the  sacrament  had  been 
given  them ;  that  such  should,  without  any  scruple, 
be  baptized,  lest  a  hesitation,  in  that  case,  shonld 
deprive  them  of  the  purgation  of  the  sacrament 
And  this  resolution  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
legates  of  the  churches  of  Mauritania,  who  inform- 
ed the  council,  that  many  such  children  were  re- 
deemed by  them  from  the  barbarians;  in  which 
case  it  was  uncertain  whether  their  parents  were 
heathens  or  Christians. 

But  (as  in  some  cases)  if  it  plainly  ^^^ 
appeared,  that  the  parents  of  infants,  iZ^tn^Jfttt 
who  by  some  providential  means  fell  SST'S^aJ'St 
into  the  hands  of  Christians,  were  ''******^- 
mere  Jews  or  pagans ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  baptism 
was  not  denied  to  the  infants,  because  they  were 
now  become  the  possession  of  Christians,  who  un- 
dertook to  be  their  sponsors,  and  answer  for  their 
education.  This  is  evident  from  St  Austin,**  who 
says  it  in  express  terms :  This  grace  is  sometimes 
vouchsafed  to  the  children  of  infidels,  that  they  arc 
baptized,  when  by  some  means,  through  the  secret 
providence  of  God,  they  happen  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  pious  Christians.  Sometimes  they  were  I 
bought  or  redeemed  with  money,  sometimes  made 
lawful  captives  in  war,  and  sometimes  taken  up  by 
any  charitable  persons*  when  they  were  exposed 


de  traditis  sibi  sacramentis  respondere,  absque  uUo  scnipalo 
eos  esse  baptizandos,  ne  ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat  sacrameo- 
torum  purgatione  privari.  Hinc  enim  legati  Maororum 
fratres  nostri  consuluenmt,  quia  multos  tales  a  barbahs  re- 
dimunt.    V id.  Cod.  Can.  African,  c.  72. 

•  Aug.  de  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  cap.  22.  t.  7.  p. 
527.  Aliquando  filiis  infidelium  pr»statur  hee  gratia,  at 
baptiientur,  cum  occult^  Dei  providentiA  id  manus  piorum 
quomodocunque  penreniunt. 

~  Aug.  Ep.  23b  ad  fionifac.  V ideas  muUot  non  offeiri  s 
parentibus,  sed  etiam  a  quibuslibet  extraneis,  sicnt  a  de- 
minis  servuli  aliquando  offeruntur.  Et  nonnunquam  mer- 
tuis  parentibus  suis,  parruli  baptizantur  ab  eis  oblati,  qui 
illis  hujusmodi  misericordiam  prsebere  potuerunt.  Ali- 
quando etiam  quos  crudeliter  parentes  ezpoanerunt,  nntn- 
endos  a  quibuslibet,  nonnimquam  a  sacris  Tirginibiis  cel- 
liguntur,  et  ab  eis  offenmtur  ad  baptisBom. 
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by  their  parents:  in  all  which  cases,  either  the 
faith  and  promises  of  the  sponsors,  or  the  faith  of 
the  church  in  general,  who  was  their  common  mo- 
ther, and  whose  children  they  were  now  supposed 
to  be,  was  sufficient  to  give  them  a  title  to  Christian 
baptism.  The  holy  virgins  of  the  church  did  many 
times  in  such  exigences  become  their  sureties,  and 
take  care  of  their  reUgious  education.  And  so  it 
happened,  as  is  observed  by  St  Ambrose,  or  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  the  excellent  book"  De  Vo- 
catione  Gentium,  that  many  who  were  deserted  by 
the  impiety  of  their  kindred,  were  taken  care  of  by 
the  good  offices  of  others,  and  brought  to  be  bap- 
tized by  strangers,  when  they  were  neglected  by 
their  nearest  relations.  Which  was  so  general  and 
charitable  a  practice  among  the  ancients,  that  some 
learned  modem  writers'*  speak  of  it  with  great 
commendation  upon  that  account,  and  tell  us  such 
children  have  a  right  to  baptism,  after  the  same 
manner  that  Abraham's  servants  bought  with  his 
money  had  to  circumcision,  as  well  as  those  that 
were  bom  in  his  house.  And  they  concur  so  far  in 
asserting  it  to  be  the  common  practice,  beyond  all 
controversy,  in  the  primitive  church,  as  to  say,  that 
St  Austin  made  use  of  it  as  an  uncontested  argu- 
ment to  prove  free  grace  and  election  against  the 
Pelagians.  Which  I  note  only  here  by  the  way,  for 
the  sake  of  some  mistaken  persons,  who  impute  the 
encouragement  of  the  same  practice  in  the  English 
church,  not  to  her  charity,  but  rather  to  a  fault  and 
error  in  her  constitution. 

There  is  one  question  more,  con- 
wiMthrr  ewurm  ccmiug  such  iufauts  as  were  bom 

born  while  Uieir  pa-        ,  .,         ,      .  ,  , 

5!Kt"5'b5*t£d"  ^^^^  *^®^  parents  were  heathens: 
but  of  these  there  was  no  doubt  ever 
made;  for  as  soon  as  the  parents  were  baptized 
themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  take  care  that  their 
'wives  and  children  and  whole  families  should  be 
baptized  likewise.  To  which  purpose  there  is  a  law 
in  the  Justinian  Code,"  inflicting  a  severe  penalty 
upon  them  in  case  of  neglect  or  prevarication  in 
this  matter.  For  it  is  there  enacted,  that  such  pa- 
gans as  were  yet  unbaptized,  should  present  them- 
selves, with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them,  in  the  church,  and  there  they 


should  cause  their  Httle  ones  immediately  to  be 
baptized,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  were  taught 
the  Scriptures  according  to  the  canons.  But  if  any 
persons,  for  the  sake  of  a  public  office  or  dignity, 
or  to  get  an  estate,  received  a  fiEtUacious  baptism 
themselves,  but  in  the  mean  time  left  their  wives,  or 
children,  or  servants,  or  any  that  were  retainers  ijf 
near  relations  to  them,  in  their  ancient  error,  their 
goods  in  that  case  are  ordered  to  be  confiscated,  and 
their  persons  punished,  by  a  competent  judge,  and 
excluded  from  bearing  any  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. Photius  repeats  this  law  in  his  Nomocanon, 
and  adds  to  it  another  of  the  same  nature,  concern- 
ing the  Samaritans,  That  though  they  themselves 
were  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  had  bmn  two  years 
catechumens,  yet  their  little  ones,  who  were  not 
capable  of  instraction,  might  be  admitted  to  baptism 
without  any  such  delay  or  prorogation :  which  law 
is  now  extant  among  Justinian's  Novels/*  From  all 
which  it  appears,  that  as  soon  as  any  Jews  or  heik 
thens  were  either  baptized  themselves,  or  had  only 
taken  upon  them  the  state  of  catechumens,  their 
children  were  made  capable  of  baptism,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, by  law  required  to  be  baptized.  Thus 
much  of  infants,  and  the  several  cases  I  have  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  relating  to 
their  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THB  BAPTISM  OF  ADULT  PERSONS. 

Thb  Other  sort  of  persons  on  whom 

baptism  was  conferred,  were  adult    no  !&'««• 

,  ^  to  b«  IwptiMdwith. 

persons,  who  were  grown  up  to  years  2gP"™jJ?Ej 
of  understanding,  and  who,  in  those  ia^^'^*^"^ 
days,, made  up  the  main  body  of  the 
baptized.  These  .were  usually  converts  frcmi  Ju- 
daism or  Gentilism,  who,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  were  obliged  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  state  of  catechumens,  to  qualify  them  to 
make  their  professions  of  fsuth  and  a  Christian  life 


**  Ambros.  de  Vocat.  Gent.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Multis  uepe, 
quos  suorum  impietas  deseniit,  alienorum  cura  senrierit,  et 
ad  regenerationemvenerintper  extraneos,  qus  eis  non  erat 
providenda  per  proximos. 

"  Vid.  Rivet,  et  Walsum  in  Synopsi  Puriora  Theologin, 
Disput  44.  n.  49. 

^  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  11.  de  Paganis,  Leg.  10.  Qm 
nondum  sunt  baptisati,  ipsi  cum  liberis  et  conjagibns  et  om- 
nibus suis  perducant  se  ad  sanctas  ecclesias :  et  suos  parvulos 
liberos  sine  mora  baptizari  curent:  majores  vero  prius 
Scripturas  secundum  canones  doceantur.  Si  vero  propter 
militiam,  vel  dignitatem,  vel  facultates  habendas  fingant  bap- 
tizari :  et  liberos  aut  conjuges  eorum,  aut  domestidos  suos  in 
errore  reliquerint,  et  eos  qui  sibi  attinent  et  necessitudine 
2  K  2 


jancti  snnt:  pnblicantur  et  competenter  plectantar,  et 
rempublicam  non  attingimt.  This  law  is  repeated  by  Bal- 
samon,  Gonstitut  Eccles.  ap.  Justell.  Bibliothec.  Juris  Ca- 
non, t  2.  p.  1296.  and  in  Photias  Nomocanon.  Tit  4.  cap. 
4.  p.  907.  ibid. 

^*  Phot  Nomoccn.  Tit.  4.  cap.  4.  p.  907.  Justin.  Noval 
144.  cap.  2.  Per  duos  primum  annos  in  fide  instituantur, 
et  pro  viribns  Scripturas  ediscant :  ttmiqae  demum  sacro 
redemptionis  offerantur  baptismati,  tam  longi  temperis  posni- 
tentia  prorsus  redemptionis  fructum  assecuti.  Pueros  autem 
admodom,  qui  per  setatem  doetrinas  intelligere  nequeunt, 
etiam  absque  hac  observatione  sacro  dignari  baptismata 
admittimus. 
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in  their  own  persons.  For  without  such  personal 
professions,  there  was  ordinarily  no  admission  of 
them  to  the  privilege  of  baptism.  The  time  of  their 
instruction,  and  the  substance  and  manner  of  it,  has 
already  been  considered  particularly  in  the  last 
Book :  all,  therefore,  I  have  further  to  observe  con- 
cerning them  here,  is  in  relation  to  some  special 
cases,  which  we  find  determined  in  the  ctmons  of  the 
ancient  councils,  when,  because  great  multitudes 
were  baptized  at  riper  years,  the  church  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  many  cases,  which  are  scarce  to  be 
met  with  in  the  rules  of  later  ages. 

One  of  these  doubtful  cases  was  in 
Yet  dumb  poMos  refcrencc  to  dumb  persons,  who  were 

•Ikmcd  to  be  bap-    .  _  ,  *^     .  '      . 

ttmi  In  aooM  car-  incapacitated  at  the  time  of  baptism 
from  answering  for  themselves.  In 
this  case,  if  persons  had  desired  to  be  baptized  be- 
fore this  infirmity  came  upon  them,  or  if  they  could 
by  sufficient  signs  signify  their  present  desire,  the 
church  favourably  accepted  their  request,  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  privilege  of  baptism.  The  first 
council  of  Orange*  has  a  canon  in  favour  of  such 
persons,  both  with  respect  to  baptism  and  penance; 
for  it  decrees,  That  a  person  who  is  suddenly  struck 
speechless,  may  either  be  baptized,  or  admitted  to 
penance,  if  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  others, 
that  he  had  any  such  will  or  desire  before  he  be- 
came dumb ;  or  if  in  the  time  of  this  misfortune  he 
could  make  signs  to  express  his  present  desire  and 
intention.  In  the  African  Code,  there  is  a  canon 
to  the  same  purpose.  That  men*  so  sick  that  they 
cannot  answer  for  themselves,  may  be  baptized,  if 
their  friends  who  attended  them  in  danger,  do  tes- 
tify their  desire  of  baptism.  And  among  the  canon- 
ical answers  of  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  there  is 
one  of  the  like  nature.  For  the  question  is  put,' 
Whether  if  a  catechumen  be  so  disordered  in  his 
mind  that  he  cannot  make  profession  of  his  faith, 
he  may  be  baptized,  notwithstanding  this  infirmity? 
And  the  answer  is.  He  may  if  he  be  not  possessed. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  case  actually  verified 
in  the  baptism  of  an  African  negro  slave  at  Car- 
thage, whom  his  master  had  caused  to  be  instructed 
among  the  catechumens,  and  prepared  him  among 
the  competerUes  for  baptism.     He  had  made  his  pro- 


fession of  faith  and  the  usual  renunciations  pablicly 
in  the  church,  as  was  customary  for  the  candidat« 
of  baptism  to  do  before  they  came  to  the  baptistery 
to  consummate  the  mystery.  But  just  before  the 
time  of  baptism  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  which  made 
him  speechless.  However,  he  was  baptized;  othen 
answering  in  his  name,  as  if  it  had  been  for  an  in- 
fant. Ferrandus,  who  teUs  the  story,  had  some 
doubts  concerning  this  baptism,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  who  gave 
him  a  consolatory  answer  to  this  efifect :  That  this 
man*  had  all  the  conditions  required  by  our  Saviour 
for  adult  persons,  which  were,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve and  be  baptized.  Faith  and  the  profession  of 
it  is  the  act  of  the  man :  the  baptizing  him  is  only 
the  act  of  the  minister.  And  though  this  man  bad 
not  his  senses  when  the  minister  performed  his  act, 
yet  he  had  when  he  himself  performed  his  own. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  none  but  in&nts  are  saved 
by  the  faith  of  those  that  bring  them,  and  that  at 
the  age  of  reason  a  man's  own  confession  is  requir- 
ed :  but  this  man  made  his  profession  whilat  he  bad 
his  senses,  and  was  baptized  whilst  he  was  yet  alive. 
From  whence  he  concludes,  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  his  salvation,  because  he  had  done  all 
that  was  necessary  on  his  part,  and  was  baptized  io 
the  manner  that  in  this  case  the  canons  had  ap- 
pointed. Let  me  add  to  all  this,  how  it  is  that  Al- 
baspinsus  and  many  others  understand  that  canon 
of  the  council  of  Eliberis,*  which  speaks  of  cate- 
chumens deserting  their  station,  and  forsaking  the 
church  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  last  desiring  to  be 
baptized :  in  this  case,  though  they  were  speechless, 
they  might  be  baptized,  if  either  any  of  the  clergy, 
or  other  faithful  witnesses,  could  testify  that  they 
desired  to  be  made  Christians,  because  their  crimes 
were  committed  whilst  they  were  in  the  old  man : 
or,  as  other  copies  read  it,  because  they  seemed  to 
have  relinquished  and  bid  adieu  to  the  old  man; 
that  is,  in  their  former  state  of  sin  and  natural  cor- 
ruption. And  this  was  but  the  very  same  privilege 
as  was  allowed  men  in  the  business  of  penance, 
mentioned  in  the  forecited  council  of  Orange,  and 
also  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  where  it  is 
said,'  That  if  a  lapser  desires  to  be  admitted  to 


*  Cone.  Arauiican.  1.  can.  12.  Subito  obmutescens, 
prout  statutum  est,  baptizari  aut  paniteatiam  accipere  po- 
test, ti  voluntatis  praeteritae  testimonium  alionim  verbis  ha- 
bet,  aut  pnesentis  in  suo  nutu. 

*  Cone.  Cartbag.  3.  can.  34.  Ut  aegrotantes,  si  pro  se  re- 
•pondere  non  possunt,  cum  voluntatis  eorum  testimonium 
S'ji  dixerint»  baptizentur.  Similiter  et  de  pcsnitentibus 
agendum  est  This  canon  is  repeated  in  the  Codex  Canon. 
Ecdes.  Afric.  can.  48.  and  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
Councils  it  is  read  with  a  little  variation,  thus,  Cum  volun- 
tatis eorum  testimonium  hi,  qui  suis  periculo  proprio  affuere, 
dixerint,  baptizentur,  &c. 

'  Timoth.  Respons.  Canon,  cap.  4.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pan- 
dMt.  t.  2.  p.  166. 


*  Fulgent,  de  Baptismo  ^thiopis,  cap.  8.  Se«  a  like 
case  in  St.  Austin's  Confessions,  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

*  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  45.  Qui  aliquando  fuerit  eatechn- 
menus,  et  per  infinita  tempora  nunquam  ad  ecclesiam  at- 
cesserit,  si  eum  de  dero  quisquam  agnoverit  voluiase  esse 
Christianum,  aut  testes  aliqui  fideles  extiterint,  placoit  ei 
baptismum  non  negari,  eo  quod  in  veterem  hominem  deli- 
quisse  videatur,  al.  eo  quod  veterem  hominem  dereliquisse 
videatur. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  76.  Qui  pcenitentiam  in  infir> 
mitate  petit,  si  casu,  dum  ad  eiun  sacerdot  invitatus  venit, 
oppressus  infirmitate  obmutuerit,  vel  in  frenesin  versus  fu- 
erit, dent  testimonium  qui  eum  audierunt,  et  acdpiat  pcsni- 
tentiam ;  et  si  continuo  creditur  moriturua,  reconcilietur  per 
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X>enance  in  time  of  sickness,  and  unfortunately  be- 
comes speechless,  or  falls  into  a  frenzy,  while  the 
priest  who  is  sent  for  is  coming  to  him,  they  who 
heard  his  desire  shall  testify  for  him,  and  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  penance :  and  if  he  seems  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  shall  be  reconciled  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  have  the  eucharist  poured 
into  his  mouth.  But  if  he  recovers,  the  witnesses 
shall  acquaint  him  that  his  petition  was  granted, 
and  then  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  penance,  so  long  as  the  priest  who  admitted 
him  to  penance  shall  think  fit  in  his  discretion. 
Now,  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  same  manner, 
persons  who  were  baptized  in  such  a  condition, 
when  they  recovered,  were  obliged  to  make  their 
professions,  as  was  usual  in  baptism,  when  after- 
wards they  received  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
confirmation.  But  as  I  cannot  affirm  this  upon  the 
certain  evidence  of  any  rule  or  canon,  as  in  the 
other  case  of  penance,  but  only  judge  by  parity  of 
reason,  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  leave  every  one 
to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 

stet.i.  Another  question  was  sometimes 

lo^^JjmSS!  raised  about  the  energumens,  or  per- 
""^^  sons  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  whe- 

ther during  the  time  of  their  possession  it  was 
proper  to  give  them  baptism.  The  council  of  Eli- 
beris  orders  them  to  be  deferred,  till  they  were  set 
free  and  cured ;  but  yet  in  case  of  extremity,  and 
visible  appearance  of  death,'  appoints  them  to  be 
baptized.  The  first  council'  of  Orange  seems  to 
have  allowed  it  not  only  in  absolute  necessity,  but 
in  the  remissions  and  intervals  of  their  distemper ; 
for  it  orders.  That  such  catechumens  as  were  pos- 
sessed, should  be  baptized,  according  as  their  ne- 
cessity required,  or  opportunity  permitted.  In  the 
canons  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  same 
question  is  put,  but  resolved  a  little  differently :  If 
baptism  be  desired  for  a  catechumen  that  is  pos- 
sessed, what  shall  be  done  P  To  which  the  answer 
is,  Let  him  be  baptized  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
not  otherwise,*  So  likewise  in  the  Constitutions  *• 
under  the  name  of  the  Apostles :  If  any  one  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  let  him  be  taught  the  principles 


of  piety,  but  not  be  received  to  communion  till  he 
is  cleansed :  yet  if  he  be  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
minent death,  let  him  be  received.  Some  under- 
stand this  of  being  received  to  the  communion  of 
the  eucharist,  but  it  is  plain  the  author  means  it  of 
being  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
baptism:  for  he  is  there  giving  rules  concerning 
persons  to  be  baptized,  and  describing  their  neces- 
sary qualifications ;  among  which  this  is  one,  That 
energumens  shall  be  cleansed  before  they  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion,  except  at  the  hour  of  death, 
where  necessity  gave  them  a  dispensation.  And 
this  was  the  ancient  rule  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
who  says.  That  they  who  were  possessed  with  un- 
clean spirits,  were  baptized  in  time  of  sickness :  and 
many  times  this  benefit  followed  from  it,  that 
though  some  of  those  for  want  of  faith  were  still 
vexed"  with  unclean  spirits;  the  true  energy  of 
baptism,  which  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  power 
of  the  devil,  failing  in  some  by  their  own  default 
and  weakness  of  faith :  yet  in  others  it  was  found 
true  by  experience,  that  they  who  were  baptized  in 
time  of  sickness  and  urgent  necessity,  were  thereby 
delivered  from  the  unclean  spirit,  with  which  they 
were  before  possessed,  and  thenceforward  lived  a 
very  laudable  and  reputable  life  in  the  church,  and 
made  a  daily  proficiency  and  increase  in  heavenly 
grace  by  the  augmentation  of  their  faith.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  it  oftentimes  happened,  that  some  of 
those  who  were  baptized  in  health,  when  they  after- 
ward fell  into  sin,  were  tormented  with  the  unclean 
spirit  returning  upon  them:  whence  it  was  ap- 
parent, that  the  devil  was  excluded  in  baptism  by 
the  faith  of  the  believer,  but  if  afterward  his  faith 
failed,  the  devil  returned  to  his  old  possession. 
From  this  discourse  of  Cyprian  we  learn,  not  only 
that  energumens  in  time  of  extremity  were  admitted 
to  baptism,  but  that  baptism  in  such  cases  was 
many  times  a  peculiar  benefit  to  them,  whilst  it 
dehvered  them  from  the  possession  of  unclean  spirits, 
which  could  not  before  be  cast  out  by  any  power 
of  the  exorcists,  though  in  those  days  the  power 
of  exorcism  was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 


manfts  impositionem,  et  infundatur  ori  ejus  eucharistia.  Si 
•upervixerit,  admoneatur  a  supradictis  testibut  petitioni  sun 
•atisfactum,  et  subdatur  statutis  poenitentiae  legibus,  quam- 
diu  sacerdos  qui  pcBoitentiam  dedit*  probaverit.  Vid.  Leo. 
Ep.  89.  ad  Theodor.  Forojuliensem.  al.  91. 

^  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  37.  Eos  qui  ab  immundis  spiritibus 
vexantur,  si  in  fine  mortis  fuerint  constituti,  baptizari  placet 

*  Cone.  A.rausican.  can.  15.  Energumenis  catechumenis, 
in  quantum  vel  necessitas  exegerit,  vel  opportunitas  per- 
miserit,  de  baptismate  consulendum. 

*  Timoth.  Respon.  Canon,  c.  2.  'E^v  iaifiovt^ofitvov  ftii 
Ka^apiO^lU  ^  ^vvaTai  \a/3ctv  t6  &yio»  fidirTurfia,  xcp<  6k 

^  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.  '£<iltv  ii  t(«  ialfiova  2x*^ 
iiiafrKkff^u  fxiv  Ttiv  litvl^naVf  fiii  trpoaiixif^^ot  6*  civ  koi- 
vimviavj  irptv  avKuSrapio^y.  el  ia.  ^difaxot  icar%WBlyoi,  wpov 


I'  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  187.  Si  aliquii 
in  illo  movetur,  quod  quidam  de  iis  qui  segri  baptisantur, 
spiritibus  adhuc  immundis  tentantur ;  sciat  diaboli  nequi- 
tiam  pertinacem  usque  ad  aquam  salutarem  valere,  in  bap- 

tifemo  vero  omne  nequitin  susb  virus  amittere. Ibid.  p. 

188.  Hoc  denique  et  rebus  ipsis  experimur,  ut  necessitate 
urgente  in  cgritudine  baptizati  et  gratiam  consecuti,  ca- 
reant  immundo  spiritu,  quo  antea  movebantur;  et  lauda- 
biles  ac  probabiles  in  ecclesia  vivant,  plusque  per  dies 
singulos  in  augmentum  cselestis  gratis  per  fidei  incrementa 
proficiant.  Et  contra  nonnulli  saepe  de  illis  qui  sanibapti- 
zantur,  si  postmodum  peccare  cceperint,  spiritu  immundo  re- 
deunte  quatiuntur ;  utmanifestum  sit,  diabolum  in  baptismo 
fide  credentis  excludi ;  si  fides  postmodum  defecerit,  regredi. 
See  also  Clemen.  Recognit  lib.  4.  cap.32.  to  the  same  purpose. 
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Another  observation  to  be  made 
lu  lUv*  te  b«  upon  the  baptism  of  adult  persons,  is 
tasUaMoy  of  iito  lu  relation  to  such  as  were  slaves  to 
Christian  masters.  For  we  find  by 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  under  the  name  of 
the  Apostles,  that  in  the  examination  of  the  several 
qualifications  of  those  that  ofiered  themselves  to 
baptism,  one  part  of  the  inquiry  was,  whether 
they  were  slaves  or  freemen.  If  they  were  slaves 
to  a  heathen,  they  were  only  taught  their  obligar 
tions  to  please  their  master,  that  the  word  of  God 
might  not  be  blasphemed;  and  the  master  had 
no  further  concern  in  their  baptism,  as  being  him- 
self an  infidel :  but  if  the  master  were  a  Christian, 
then  the  testimony  of  the  master  was  first  to  be  re- 
quired" concerning  the  life  and  conversation  of  his 
slave,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  baptism.  If  he  gave  a  laudable  account  of  him, 
he  was  received ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  rejected,  till 
he  approved  himself  to  his  master.  So  &r  in  those 
days  it  was  thought  necessary  and  serviceable  to 
religion  to  grant  Christian  masters  a  power  over 
their  slaves,  that  without  their  testimony  and  appro- 
bation they  could  not  be  accepted  as  fit  candidates 
of  baptism :  not  that  this  was  intended  to  counte- 
nance any  tyrannical  power  in  Christian  masters  to 
debar  their  slaves  of  baptism,  and  deny  them  the 
privilege  and  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion, 
(which  is  a  piece  of  barbarous  cruelty,  and  spiritual 
tyranny  over  men's  souls,  unknown  to  former  ages,) 
but  the  design  was  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religicKP, 
and  keep  back  hypocritical  and  profane  pretenders 
from  the  holy  mysteries ;  the  over-hasty  admission 
of  whom  might  prove  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the 
profession,  if  persons  of  a  doubtful  life  were  indis- 
criminately and  indifferently  admitted  to  the  sacred 
rites  of  it  This  caution  wisely  lodged  a  useful 
power  in  the  hands  of  Christian  masters,  which 
prudence  and  charity  directed  them  to  use  soberly, 
to  edification,  and  not  to  destruction.  And  experi- 
ence proved  it  to  be  a  useful  rule ;  for  ifboth  made 
the  masters  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  their  slaves, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  African 
negro  mentioned  in  Fulgentius,  and  also  made  the 
slaves  sincere  in  their  professions  and  pretences  to 
religion,  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  real  converts,  worthy  of  baptism,  without 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  their  masters.  There 


were  also  laws  of  state  obHging  all  masters  to  take 
care  of  their  families,  so  far  as  to  see  that  every 
individual  person,  slaves  as  well  as  children,  were 
made  Christians ;  and  in  default  of  this,  some 
penalties  were  annexed,  depriving  the  master^  of 
certain  privileges  in  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
were  found  either  remiss,  or  acting  by  collusion  in 
this  part  of  their  duty."  So  that  sJl  imaginable  ' 
obligation  was  laid  upon  masters,  both  in  point  of 
interest,  duty,  and  charity,  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
struction of  their  slaves,  and  bring  them  with  their 
own  testimonials  to  Christian  baptism. 

Yet,  because  baptism  was  to  be  a  ^^^  ^ 
voluntary  act  in  adult  persons,  some  ^  HS^SS^Ji 
laws  were  made  against  compelling  SdMbyfa^SIf 
any  one  by  force  to  receive  it.  In  *****  ^ 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  a  canon  was  made  to 
this  purpose  concerning  the  Jews,  who  had  soIll^ 
times  been  drawn  by  force  to  be  baptized  againit 
their  will,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  sjmod,  that 
thenceforth  no  one  should  be  compelled  by  force  to 
profess  ^*  the  Christian  £aith.  **  For  Ood  hath  me^ 
cy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
he  hardeneth."  For  such  are  not  to  be  saved  against 
their  will,  but  of  their  own  firee  consent,  that  the 
form  or  method  of  their  justification  noay  be  perfect 
For  as  man  perished  by  his  own  firee  wUl,  obeying 
the  serpent,  so  every  man  is  saved  (when  he  is  call- 
ed by  the  grace  of  God)  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
of  faith,  and  conversion  of  his  own  mind.  Ther^ 
fore  they  are  not  to  be  compelled  by  force,  but  to 
be  persuaded  by  their  own  free  will  to  be  converted. 
But  as  to  those  who  have  heretofore  been  forced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of 
the  religious  prince  Sisebutus,  or  Sisenandus,  forai- 
much  as  they  have  been  partakers  of  the  sacraments, 
and  have  received  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  the 
unction  of  chrism,  and  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  the  fiaith,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled by  force  or  necessity  to  receive,  lest  the  name 
of  the  Lord  should  be  blasphemed,  and  the  faith 
which  they  have  received  be  vilified  and  exposed  to 
contempt  By  this  we  learn,  that  baptism  was 
always  to  be  a  voluntary  act  in  adult  persons,  and 
none  were  to  be  compelled  against  their  own  wills 
to  receive  it :  and  though  the  church  did  not  rescind 
such  actions  as  were  done  against  this  rule,  yet  she 


>*  Conitit.  Apoft.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.  'Edv  xto^roS  ioVXot  j^ 
Ipmriardm  o  K6piot  avrov,  cl  ftaprvptX  alrr^'  i&¥  ii  ft^^ 
diropiiK\iard»,  Iw«  &»  aitrdv  d^tov  iirtitl^i^  rep  ^c<nroT{i, 
ti  ik  fiapTvpti  abriif  irpodgx'^^** 

»  See  chap.  4  le'ct  19. 

M  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  56.  De  Judsit  autem  preecepit 
sancta  synodut,  nemini  deinceps  ad  credendum  vim  in- 
fSerre.  Cui  enim  vult  Deus  miteretur,  et  quem  Tult  iodurat. 
Non  enim  tales  inviti  salvandi  stmt,  led  volentet,  ut  Integra 
•it  forma  justitia :  sicut  enim  homo  propria  arbitrii  volun- 
tate  serpent!  obediens  periit,  sic  vocante  se  gratis  Dei, 


propriae  mentis  conversione  homo  quisque  credendo  sal?atiir. 
Ergo  non  vi,  sed  liber4  arbitrii  Toluntate,  ut  conTertantur 
suadendi  sunt,  non  potius  impellendL  Qui  autem  jam  pri- 
dem  ad  Christianitatem  venire  coacti  sunt,  sicut  factum  est 
temporibus  religiosissimi  principis  Sisebuti,  (aL  Siaenandi,) 
quia  jam  constat  eos  sacrament  is  Divinis  sociatoa,  et  bap- 
tismi  gratiam  suscepisse,  et  chrismate  unctos  esse,  et  O)rpo> 
ris  Domini  et  sanguinis  extitisse  participes,  oportet  etiam 
ut  fidem,  quam  vi  vel  necessitate  susceperunt,  tenere  cogan* 
tur,  ne  nomen  Domini  blasphemetur,  et  fides,  quam  i 
perunt,  vilis  ac  contemptibilis  habeatur. 
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did  not  approve  them,  but  thought  them  worthy  of 
her  censure,  and  unfit  to  be  made  a  precedent  for 
the  future.  That  which  looks  most  like  force  in 
this  case  allowed  by  law,  was  the  ordere  of  Justinian 
mentioned  "  before,  one  of  which  appoints  the  hea* 
thens,  and  the  other  the  Samaritans,  to  be  baptized, 
with  their  wives,  and  children,  and  servants,  under 
pain  of  confiscation.  But  even  these  laws  did  not 
compel  them  to  be  baptized  against  their  wills,  but 
allowed  them  two  years'  time  to  be  catechumens, 
and  admitted  none  but  such  as  made  a  voluntary 
profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance.  For  the 
penalties  were  only  designed  to  prevent  firaud  and 
prevarications,  in  such  as  pretended  to  receive  bap* 
ti£m  themselves,  but  in  the  mean  time  took  no  care 
to  have  their  families  made  Christian ;  against  whom 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  then  thought  no  laws  se- 
vere enough  could  be  enacted.  So  that  these  laws 
were  tempered  with  the  greatest  prud^ice,  between 
the  extremes  of  rigour  and  remissness,  that  men 
might  be  made  sensible,  on  the  one  hand,  of  their 
obligations  to  become  Christians,  and  yet  none  have 
reason  to  complain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Uiey 
were  forced  by  violence  to  embrace  a  religion  against 
their  wills,  which  they  could  not  approve  and  assent 
to.  For  the  penalties,  as  I  said,  were  only  designed 
to  chastise  the  hypocritical  practices  and  fraudulent 
remissness  of  manifest  prevaricators.  And  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  all  civil  governments  and  states 
in  all  ages  would  enact  such  laws,  and  put  them 
duly  in  execution,  against  such  sort  of  Christians, 
who,  instead  of  encouraging  their  slaves  to  be  bap- 
tized, are  the  only  obstacles  to  hinder  and  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  Christian  baptism. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  note  con- 

wbJt^.^«wei«  ceming  adult  persons,  who  might  or 

t^r*«it?"  p!^-  might  not  be  admitted  to  baptism: 

ticuUr   account    of  ^  . 

•omc  certaio  tmd«  and  that  IS,  that  all  such  heathens  as 

and  voeationt,  which  ' 

J^  wSi'faS^'  made  their  Hvelihood  out  of  any  scan- 
m^r«  .nd  .ug*.  ^q^  tmdea  or  professions,  which 
could  not  be  allowed  by  the  rules  of 
Christianity,  were  rejected  from  baptism,  till  they 
solenmly  promised  to  bid  adieu,  and  actuaUy  for- 
sook such  vocations.  The  author  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  specifies  several  of  this  nature. 
Such  as  the  iropi^o^cot, panders  or  procurers;  wopvat, 
whores;  tUuiXowotolf  makers  of  images  or  idols;" 
against  whom  TertuUian  has  also  a  particular  dis- 


sertation, where  he  censures  this  trade  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  profession  of  Christianity,  telling 
men,  that  by  this  art  they  made  the  devils  their 
alunmi,  their  pupils,  to  whom  they  were  a  sort  of 
foster-fathers,  whilst  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service.  And  with  what  confidence,** 
says  he,  can  any  man  exorcise  his  own  tUvmrn^ 
those  devils,  whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house 
a  shop  or  armoury  to  maintain  ?  reflecting  oa  this 
unlawful  trade  of  making  images  for  the  idol  tem^- 
pies.  Next  to  these  in  the  Constitutions  follow  d 
M  ffcifvircf  actors  and  stage-players,  who  could  not 
stick  to  that  profession,  and  be  admitted  to  Christian 
baptismi,  because  a  great  deal  both  of  lewdness  and 
idolatry  was  actually  committed  or  encouraged  by 
such  as  made  a  livelihood  of  that  profession.  The 
canons,  therefore,  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized, 
and  excommunicated  those  that  fell  to  the  trade 
again  after  baptism.  If  a  soothsayer  or  a  stage^ 
player,  says  the  council  of  Eliberis,"  have  a  mind 
to  become  believers,  that  is,  to  be  baptized,  let  them 
be  received,  on  condition  they  first  bid  adieu  to  their 
arts,  and  return  not  to  them  again.  Which  if  they 
attempt  to  do  against  this  prohibition,  they  shall 
be  cast  out  of  the  church.  In  like  manner,  the  third 
council  of  Carthage**  appoints  all  such  to  be  ex- 
communicated, and  not  to  be  reconciled  or  received 
again  to  favour  but  upon  their  conversion.  And  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  not  only  public  actors,  but  pri- 
vate teachers  and  masters  of  this  scandalous  art, 
were  debarred  the  communion  of  the  church:  as 
appears  from  Cyprian'iS  answer  to  Eucrauus,  who 
put  this  question  to  him,  Whether*  a  stage-player 
might  communicate,  who  continued  to  follow  that 
dishonourable  trade,  by  teaching  children  that  per- 
nicious art,  which  he  was  master  of  P  To  which 
Cyprian  replies,  That  it  was  neither  agreeable  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  nor  the  discipline  of  the  gospel, 
that  the  modesty  and  honour  of  the  church -should 
be  defiled  with  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion. 
For  if  the  law  prohibited  men  to  wear  women's  ap- 
parel, and  laid  a  curse  upon  all  tiiat  did  it ;  how 
much  greater  was  the  crime,  not  only  to  wear  their 
clothes,  but  to  express  their  loose,  and  wanton,  and 
effeminate  gestures,  by  teaching  this  immodest  art 
to  others!  Indeed,  this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous 
even  among  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  very 
heathens.    TertuUian  observes.  That  they  who  pro- 


u  See  chap.  4.  sect.  19. 

1*  CoDstit.  ApoBt.  lib.  8.  cap.  32. 

"  Tertul.  de  Idololat  c.  11.  QvA  cojuUoiik  exorcizabit 
alumnos  suos,  quibua  domum  luom  cellariam  pnestat  ? 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  caa.  62.  Si  augur  aut  pantomimi  credere 
vol ue rial,  placuit,  ut  prius  artibua  suis  renuncient,  et  tunc 
demum  suscipiantur,  ita  ut  ulterius  doq  revertantur.  Quod 
iti  facere  contra  interdictum  tentaveriot,  projiciaotur  ab 
ecclesia. 

1*  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  35.  Ut  scenicis  atque  histrioni- 
bus,  ccterisque  hi;gu«nodi  perfonis,  vel  apottaticit,  con- 


versis  vel  revenis  ad  Dominum,  gratia  vel  recoBciliatio  noa 
aegetur. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  61.  al.  2.  ad  Eucratiuin,  p.  3.  Cooeulendum 
me  ezistimasti,  quid  mihi  videatur  de  histrione  quodam,  qui 
apud  vos  conititutus,  in  ejutdem  adhuc  artia  sua  dedecore 
perseverat,  et  magister  et  doctor  doq  erudiendorum,  ted  per- 
dendorum  puerorum,  id  quod  male  didicit,  ceteris  quoque 
insinuat ;  an  talis  debeat  conunuoicare  nobiscum  ?  Puto  nee 
Majestati  DiTinn,  nee  evangelica  disciplina  eongruere,  ut 
pudor  et  honor  ecclesin  tarn  turpi  et  iniami  contagiona 
fcsdetur,  &c 
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fessed  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,'*  degraded 
and  denied  many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from 
pleading,  from  the  senate,  frt>m  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  all  other  honours  in  the  Roman  city  and 
conunonwealth.  Which  is  also  confirmed  hy  St 
Austin,"  who  says,  No  actor  was  ever  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  freedom,  or  any  other  honourable  privi- 
lege of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Therefore,  since  this 
was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a  trade  even  among 
the  heathens,  it  is  no  wonder  the  church  would  ad- 
mit none  of  this  calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging 
tliem  first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ignominious  a  profes- 
sion. To  have  done  otherwise,  had  been  to  expose 
herself  to  reproach,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  blaspheme,  if  men  of  such  lewd 
and  profligate  practices  had  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  who  were  excluded  fix)m 
the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  honours  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

g^,  The  next  that  are  prohibited  in 

ehiriimlJiS*'  the  Constitutions,  are  charioteers,  and 
oUmt  gunMicn.  gladiators,"  and  racers,  and  curators 
of  the*  common  games,  practisers  in  the  Ol3nnpic 
games,  minstrels,  harpers,  dancers,  vintners,  and 
such  like,  who  are  commanded  either  to  quit  these 
callings,  or  to  be  rejected  from  baptism.  It  may 
sciiem  a  little  strange,  that  some  of  these  callings, 
which  seem  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  are 
now  commonly  allowed,  should  then  be  thought 
just  reasons  to  debar  men  from  baptism.  But  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  these  arts  in  the  time  of  hear 
thenism  were  instrumental  in  carrying  on  idolatry, 
lewdness,  and  profaneness,  and  therefore  by  the  an- 
cients, whose  discipline  was  exact,  were  thought 
improper  to  be  allowed  in  the  practice  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  Circensian  games  were  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  and  therefore  to  be  concerned  in  them  as  a 
charioteer,  was  still  to  partake  in  idolatry.  Upon 
which  account,  the  first  council  of  Aries'*  orders  all 
such  to  be  excommunicated  as  continued  after  bap- 
tism in  this  service.  And  there  is  a  remarkable 
story  told  by  St  Jerom"  in  the  Life  of  Hilarion, 
concerning  one  of  these  charioteers,  a  heathen  of 
the  city  of  Gaza,  who,  being  struck  by  the  devil 
with  a  dead  palsy,  as  he  was  driving  his  chariot,  so 
that  he  could  not  move  his  hand,  nor  neck,  but  only 


*>  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  22.  Damnant  ignominia  et 
capitis  minutioQe,  arcentes  curia,  rostris,  senatu,  equite, 
caeterisque  hoaoribus  omnibus  simul  ac  ornamentis. 

«  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  14.     Actores  poeticanim 

fabularum  removent  a  societate  civitatis ab  honoribus 

omnibus  repellunt  homines  scenicos. 

"  CoDstit  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  32.  'Hvloxov,  fj  fiovofidxov,  ^ 
xaiioip6fA09y  h  Xotf^tftinerrrit,  9l  'OXvfi'riKov,  ^  x^P^*^^n«i 
^  MTt^aptT^t,  9l  \vpnrrii9f  ^  6  rtiv  ^pxn^'tv  i'riiuKvufitvov, 
9l  Kd'wti\<n,  9l  irav<rd<rBia<rayf  fl  dirofiaXXiadwaav. 

**  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  can.  4.  De  agitatoribus,  qui  fideles 
sunt,  placuit  eos,  quamdin  agitant,  a  communione  separari. 

^  Uieron.  Vit.  Hilariou.  cap.  13.    Auriga  Gazensis,  in 


his  tongue  to  prayer;  in  this  cond 
brought  in  a  bed  to  Hilarion,  who  tolc 
could  not  be  healed,  unless  he  beliei 
and  promised  to  bid  adieu  to  his  forme: 
man  immediately  upon  this  believed,  rei 
was  healed,  rgoicing  more  for  the  sal^ 
soul  than  his  body.  This  calling  n 
idolatry,  and  upon  that  score  a  reDiu 
was  so  precisely  exacted  of  men  at  tb 
The  gladiator's  art  was  infiunous  for  i 
and  cruelty,  involving  men  in  murder 
shed,  and  therefore  utterly  inconsiste 
rules  of  Christianity.  The  racers,  and 
the  public  games,  and  Olympic  combats 
concerned  in  idolatrous  practices ;  for 
also  were  held  in  the  name  and  tb  th« 
some  idol  god;  which  calling  was  the 
renounced,  as  an  appendage  to  idolatry, 
came  to  baptism.  For  the  other  trac 
strels,  harpers,  dancers,  &c.,  besides  the 
ing  to  levity,  vanity,  and  luxury,  the 
employed  in  idol  worship  and  other  ] 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  princip 
making  such  a  strict  prohibition  of  t 
subsequent  life  of  every  Christian. 

The  next  sort  of  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Constitutions,  as  unworthy  of  ^ 
baptism,  are  lascivious  persons,  with  ' 
all  practisers  of  curious  arts,"  as  ma 
chanters,  astrologers,  diviners,  magica 
idle  and  wandering  beggars,  makers  of  i 
.  phylacteries,  and  such  as  dealt  in  heal 
trations,  soothsayers,  and  observers  oi 
omens,  interpreters  of  palpitations,  obet 
cidents  in  meeting  others,  making  divin 
upon,  as  upon  a  blemish  in  the  eye,  <h 
observers  of  the  motion  of  birds  or  we& 
ers  of  voices  and  symbolical  sounds,  i 
appointed  to  be  examined  and  tried  a  ( 
time,  whether  they  would  relinquish  t 
not.  If  they  did,  they  might  be  lecer 
they  were  to  be  rejected  from  baptism, 
of  these  curious  arts,  which  I  have  cxpi 
margin,  are  some  of  them  difficult  to  be 
The  Xktrayit  are  explained  by  Cluysoi 
idle  wandering  beggars,  given  to  spend 


curra  percussus  a  d»mone,  totus  obiiguit,  its  i 
agitare,  nee  cervicem  pottet  reflectere.  Dc 
lecto,  cum  solam  linguam  moveret  ad  precei 
prius  posse  sanari,  quam  crederet  in  Jesnn,  et 
arti  pristinae  renunciaturunt.  Cradidit,  spofw 
est,  magisque  de  animas  quam  de  corporis  sili 

^  Constit  Apost.  lib.  B,  cap.  32.  UiytK,  < 
Tpo\6y<K,  fiaWtt,  ^pt-K-tfMt,  Xarrat^,  ^x^ 
Afifiara  <rota»v,  'n-ipuca^aipmm,  olaMrirr^v.  9m 
'waXfiSiV  ipfiivii/i,  if>v\ar-r6fiMnt  h  nwcn 
oiffceov,  h  irodiav,  fj  ipwl^mw^  k  7«XMr,  %  tni 
-wapoKpoafidrtav  avfifioXiKmrn,  XP^^  d«a^td[« 

^  Chrysost.  Hom.  13.  in  Eplm^ 
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got  in  gaming  and  luxury.  But  others  make  them 
a  sort  of  diviners,  or  fortune-tellers,  like  our  gipsies, 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  this  place.  The  ircpm^- 
fMTa  were  the  same  with  the  phylacteriat  which 
were  amulets  made  of  ribands,  with  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  some  other  charm  of  words,  written  in  them, 
and  hanged  about  the  neck  to  cure  diseases,  and 
preserve  men  from  danger,  whence  they  had  the 
name  of  phylacteries  or  preservatives.  Now,  this 
was  a  piece  of  heathenish  superstition  and  idolatry, 
which  stuck  closest  to  new  converts,  and  was  most 
difficult  to  be  cured.  Therefore  we  find  the  ancient 
canons  and  fathers  very  severe  in  their  censures  and 
invectives  against  it.  The  council  of  Laodicea  con- 
demns clergymen  that  pretended  to  make  such  phy- 
lacteries, which  were  truly  the  bonds  and  fetters  of 
their  own  souls,  and  orders  all  such  as  wore  them 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church."  The  council  of 
Trullo*  decrees  six  years'  penance  for  such  of- 
fenders. St  Chrysostom"  declaims  against  it  as 
gross  idolatry,  whatever  little  pleas  were  brought 
in  favour  of  it  The  use  of  amulets  to  hang  about 
the  neck,  says  he,  is  idolatry,  though  they  that  gain 
by  it  offer  a  thousand  philosophical  arguments  to 
defend  it,  saying.  We  only  pray  to  God,  and  do  no- 
thing more ;  and.  The  old  woman  that  made  them 
was  a  Christian  and  a  believer ;  with  other  such 
like  excuses :  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  threat- 
ens to  excommunicate  all  such  as  were  found  to 
practise  it  So  that,  as  this  was  a  crime  deserving 
excommunication  in  all  that  were  already  baptized, 
it  was  thought  also  a  just  reason  to  prohibit  any 
from  coming  to  baptism,  who  would  not  first  pro- 
mise to  renounce  it 

g^j  ,  Another  sort  of  persons  whom  the 

puWi?"|jJS"  wd  author  of  the  Constitutions  excludes 
{he*tre.  ^^^^  ^j^^  privilcgc  of  baptlsm,  are 

frequenters  of  the  public  games  and  theatre.  If 
any  man's  mind"  be  addicted  to  the  madness  of 
the  theatre,  or  huntings,  or  horse-racings,  or  other 
gyranastical  sports  and  exercises,  let  him  either 
leave  them  off  or  be  rejected  from  baptism.  The 
learned  Hieronymus  Mercurialis"  has  an  observa- 
tion, that  will  explain  the  reason  of  this  prohi- 
bition. For  in  his  curious  discourse,  De  Arte  Gym- 
nastica,  he  observes,  these  several  sorts  of  heathen 
games  and  plays  were  instituted  upon  a  religious 
account,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  men  thought 


they  were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them,  whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  such  exercises.  Therefore  a 
Christian  could  not  be  present  at  them  as  a  spec- 
tator, without  partaking,  in  some  measure,  in  the 
idolatry  of  them.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  lewdness  and  pro- 
faneness,  committed  in  many  of  them,  which  it 
did  not  become  a  Christian  eye  to  behold  with  plea- 
sure and  approbation.  The  theatre  was  looked 
upon  as  the  devil's  propriety,  and  so  he  himself 
termed  it,  as  we  learn  from  that  famous  story  in 
Tertullian,"  where  speaking  of  a  Christian  woman, 
who  went  to  the  tlieatre,  and  retiuned  possessed 
with  a  devil,  he  says.  The  unclean  spirit  being  asked 
by  the  exorcist,  how  he  durst  presume  to  make  such 
an  attempt  upon  a  believer,  replied  confidently, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  her,  because  he  found  her 
upon  his  own  ground.  For  these  reasons  the  an- 
cient canons  and  fathers  are  so  frequently  severe 
in  their  invectives  against  all  theatrical  exercises, 
not  only  in  the  actors,  but  also  in  the  spectators, 
declaring  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the  piety 
and  purity  of  a  Christian  life.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count men  were  obliged  to  renounce  them  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  baptism.  But  of  this 
something  more  when  we  come  to  the  form  of  re- 
nunciation. 

The  several  sorts  of  persons  hither- 
to mentioned  were    excluded   from     in  «iuit  cues  ui« 

,  .  .  ,  .11  maitanr  Uf*   might 

baptism  Without  exception :  but  there  unqiiaiify  mnior 
are  two  other  kinds  or  states  of  life, 
that  must  be  considered  with  some  distinction,  that 
is,  the  military  life,  and  the  state  of  concubinage,  as 
it  is  called  sometimes  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient 
canons.  Some  learned  persons"  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancients  had  so  much  a  dislike  to  the  mili- 
tary life,  as  to  excommunicate  such  as  bore  arms 
after  baptism :  which  they  affirm  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Nicene  fathers,  to  whom  they  impute  it  as  an 
error,  that  they  condemned  absolutely  the  military 
life  as  unlawful,  which  St.  John  Baptist  had  ap- 
proved. But  this  charge  is  grounded  merely  upon 
a  mistake  and  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of 
those  fathers,  who  had  no  intent  to  condemn  the 
military  life  in  general,  but  only  as  it  might  happen 
to  be  unlawful  in  some  particular  circumstances 
and  cases.  The  words  of  the  canon  referred  to  are 
these :  "  If  any,  who  at  first  by  the  grace  of  God 


^  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  3G.  Ov  itl  iipariKHt  h  jcX»)/>ik«« 
trottiv  T(i  Xiyofiiva  <^vXaicrf)pia,  Urivd  icTi  iicrfitoTi^pia 
tCov  *J/v\S>v  avTuav'  Tovt  6i  <popHinrav  piTTTtcdai  Ik  Tijs  i«- 
jcXriormv  iKiXiutrafitv. 

»  Cone.  Trull,  can.  61. 

■•  Chrys.  Horn.  8.  in  Golot.  p.  1374.  Td  irtpia'TTaf  kAv 
fivpia  <pi\o(ro<f>Staiif  ol  Ik  TUTtav  x/oti/xaTt^o/uevoi,  &c.  cl^io- 
XoXarpiia  t6  irpayfia  imv.  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Psalm,  ix.  et 
Horn.  6.  adversus  Judaeos.  It  Basil,  in  Psal.  xlvi.  Chryi. 
Horn.  21.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 

*>  Coustit  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.      OtaTpofiavla  elrtt 


'wpoerKiirai,  ^  Kvinryloi^f  h  Imroipofiloiv,  9l  &yS»<n»'  h  xav- 
<raa^c0,  9l  dxo/3aXXc<r<3'c0. 

"  Mercurial:  de  Arte  Gymnast,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  12.  Lu- 
dorum  finis  erat  religio  qusdam,  qua  antiqui  opinabantur 
sese  diisrem  gratam  illis  ludis  tanquam  promissam  facturot. 

"  TertuL  de  Spectac.  cap.  26.  Theatrum  adiit,  et  inde 
cum  daemonic  rediit.  Itaque  in  exorcismo  cum  oneraretur 
immundus  spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  fidelem  aiergredi ;  con- 
stanter,  et  justissime,  inquit,  feci,  in  meo  enim  inveni. 

**  Scult.  Discus.  Qunst.  de  Concilio  Nicaeno,  in  Medulla 
Patr.  par.  1.  p.  477. 
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made  confession  of  the  fidth "  and  cast  away  the 
military  girdle,  afterward  return  to  their  vomit 
again,  so  as  to  give  money  and  huy  a  place  in  the 
army,  let  them  he  ten  years  among  the  prostrators, 
after  they  have  been  three  years  among  the  hearers." 
The  generality  of  interpreters  take  this  to  refer  pe- 
culiarly to  the  times  of  Licinius  the  persecutor,  who 
by  an  edict  had  ordered  all  such  Christian  soldiers 
to  be  cashiered,  as  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods ; 
upon  which  many  Christians  in  the  army  threw 
away  their  girdles,  and  quitted  the  mihtary  life. 
But  afterward  some  of  them  returned  again  to  it 
upon  the  conditions  proposed,  doing  sacrifice  and 
committing  idolatry,  and  giving  money  to  regain 
their  places ;  against  whose  prevarication  and  re- 
volt the  discipline  of  this  canon  was  intended.  So 
Balsamon  and  Zonaras  among  the  old  expositors ; 
and  so  Grotius"  and  Ziegler,"  Sylvius  and  Corio- 
lanus,  Binnius,  and  Bishop  Beverege,  with  many 
other  modem  writers.  Albaspineeus  thinks  it  pe- 
culiarly respected  such  penitents  only,  as  vowed  to 
renounce  all  secular  business  and  emplo3nnents, 
and  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  penance,  but  af- 
terward" returned  to  a  secular  life,  and  took  upon 
them  civil  offices  again,  which  in  the  imperial  law 
and  canons  of  the  church  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  name  of  militia  pcdatina.  And  Salmasius  ad- 
vances" an  opinion  not  much  different  from  this. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  council 
of  Nice  made  no  general  prohibition  of  the  mihtary 
life,  but  only  in  some  such  special  cases.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
they  esteemed  the  vocation  of  a  soldier  simply  un- 
lawfril.  Especially  considering  that  Constantine 
himself  allowed  the  soldiers,  who  were  cashiered 
by  Licinius,  to  return  to  their  ancient  employment 
again,  as  is  rightly  observed  by  Ziegler  out  of  The- 
odoret  and  Eusebius.^  Nay,  the  first  council  of 
Aries  excommunicated  all  such  as  threw  away  their 
arms  in  time  of  peace,**  on  pretence  that  they  were 
Christians.  All  which  abundantly  proves,  that  the 
ancient  canons  did  not  condemn  the  military  life  as 
&  vocation  simply  unlawful  or  antichristian,  nor 
consequently  such  as  men  were  obliged  to  renounce 
at  their  baptism ;  but  all  that  was  required  of  them, 
was  only  what  St.  John  Baptist  had  exacted  before, 


when  they  came  to  his  baptism,  as  appears  from  die 
rule  in  the  Constitutions,**  providing  in  this  case, 
That  a  soldier,  when  he  desired  baptism,  should  be 
taught  to  do  violence  to  no  man*  to  aecnse  no  one 
falsely,  and  to  be  content  with  his  wages :  if  he  con- 
sented to  these  things,  he  was  to  be  received;  if 
otherwise,  to  be  rejected.  This  was  the  standing 
rule  of  the  church,  and  I  beheve  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  man  being  refused  baptism  merely  because 
he  was  a  soldier,  unless  some  unlawful  circumstance, 
as  that  of  idolatry,  or  the  like,  made  the  vocadca 
sinfuL 

The  other  case,  which  has  been 
matter  of  doubt,  is  concerning  the  whSSt'{;«» 
State  of  concubinage,  which  in  the  ^"^  iw^  &  ni 
conmion  acceptation  is  a  matter  of 
such  ill  fame,  that  it  seems  a  wonder  to  many  to 
hear  of  any  allowance  made  to  it  in  the  civil  lav 
and  ancient  canons.  But  they  made  a  dtstinctiai 
ancientiy  in  this  matter,  as  the  Jews  and  patrisids 
of  old  did,  among  whom  there  was  one  sort  of  cos- 
cubines  which  was  permitted,  as  diflfeiing  nothing 
from  a  wife,  save  only  that  she  was  not  married  with 
all  the  solenmities  and  usual  forms  that  the  other 
was.  And  this  sort  of  concubines  the  ancient  m- 
nons  received  both  to  baptism  and  the  conmiunkm. 
The  rule  in  the  Constitutions**  about  this  matter  is 
given  thus :  A  concubine  that  b  a  slave  to  an  infidel, 
if  she  keep  herself  only  to  him,  may  be  received  to 
baptism;  but  if  she  commit  fornication  with  otheii) 
she  shall  be  rejected.  A  like  decree  was  made  in 
the  council  of  Toledo**  concerning  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  communion :  If  any  Christian  wbo 
has  a  wife,  have  also  a  concubine,  let  him  not  com- 
municate. But  if  he  have  no  wife^  but  only  a  con- 
cubine instead  of  a  wife,  he  may  not  be  repeUei 
from  the  conmiunion,  provided  he  be  content  to  be 
joined  to  one  woman  only,  whether  wife  or  conco* 
bine,  as  he  pleases.  Now  the  diflference  betwixt 
such  a  concubine  and  a  wife,  as  learned  men  have 
observed,**  was,  not  that  the  one  was  truly  married, 
and  the  other  not;  but  in  the  different  way  of  their 
being  married.  For  she  that  was  called  a  wife  w 
married  pubUcly,  and  with  great  solemnity,  and  in- 
struments of  dowry,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the 
civil  and  canon  law  required;   but  she  who  ms 


"*  Cone.  Nic.  can.  12.  01  trpoaKKti^ivrit  fiiv  &ir6  t^v 
\&piT09f  Kal  T^v  irpctfTf|v  bpfii}v  ivSii^dfiivoi,  Kol  diro^e- 
fiivotTds  ^<0va«,  fitTd  6i  Tavra  IttI  t6  olxtioy  l/ierov  dva- 
ipafiovTtt,  &c. 

**  Grot  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  36.     . 

"^  Ziegler.  Animadvers.  m  Grotium,  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  105. 

*  Albaspia.  Not.  in  Can.  12.  Cone.  Nic. 

*  Salmas.  de  Fcsoore  Trapezitico,  p.  782.  cited  by  Ziegler. 
*»  Euseb.  de  Vit.  ConsUnt  lib.  2.  c.  33. 

41  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  can.  3.   De  his  qui  anna  projiciunt  in 
pace,  placuit  abstinere  eoe  a  communione. 
*»  Constit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.    XTpariutrnt  irpoaiutv  ii- 


V019  i^iffwvioAV*  xci6o/i.tvoff  ir/MMT^t x^o'-^w,  avrt\iym¥  Afv 
«  Constit  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  32.     IXaXXajcit  -rtmn  iviu 

dfXXav  doreXyatVst,  dxo/^aXAIor^'w. 

**  Cone.  Tolet  1.  can.  17.  Si  quis  habens  uxorem  fidelii 
concubinam  habeat,  non  communicet  Gaeterum  is  qui  bob 
habet  uxorem,  et  pro  uzore  concubinam  habeat,  a  coaai- 
nione  non  repellatur,  tantum  ut  unius  mulieris,  aut  uxor^ 
aut  concubinae,  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit  conjunctiont  coBtenOA 

**  Vide  Anton.  Augustinum  de  Emeodatione  Gfmtasi) 
bT).  1.  Dial.  15.  p.  170.  Pet  Martyr.  Lkhl  Com.  hk  i 
cap.  20.  n.  3.  p.  273. 
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called  a  concubine,  was  one  married  in  a  private 
w^ay,  without  the  solemnity  which  the  law  required : 
but  they  both  agreed  in  these  three  things :  I.  That 
they  were  unmarried  persons  before.    2.  That  they 
obliged  themselves  to  their  husbands  to  live  in  con- 
jugal chastity,  and  in  procreation  of  children,  and 
'  be  joined  to  no  other.    3.  And  that  they  would 
'  continue  faithful  in  this  state  all  their  lives.    Now, 
^  this  sort  of  concubines,  being  in  the  nature  of  wives 
'  married  without  the  formalities  required  in  the  civil 
^  law,  were  not  reputed  guilty  of  fornication,  though 
they  wanted  the  privileges,  rights,  and  honours 
^  that  the  law  allowed  to  those  who  were  called  legal 
wives :  and  therefore  they  were  admitted  to  baptism 
I  without  any  further  obligation,  in  case  the  husband 
was  a  heathen.    But  if  the  husband  was  a  Chris- 
'  tian,  the  rule  in  the  Constitutions  made  a  little  dif- 
ference.   For  if  he  had  a  concubine,  he  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  her,  and  marry  a  lawful  wife,^  if  his 
concubine  was  a  slave ;  and  if  she  was  a  free  woman, 
he  must  make  her  a  lawful  wife ;  otherwise  he  was 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church.    And  so  in  the  de- 
crees of  Pope  Leo,*'  Christians  who  had  only  con- 
cubines, were  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  if  they  were 
slaves,  unless  they  would  free  them,  and  lawfiiUy 
endow  them,  and  give  them  a  pubHc  marriage  as 
the  laws  required.  And  in  this  these  decrees  seem  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  which  al- 
lows a  concubine  to  cohabit  in  private  wedlock 
without  any  ecclesiastical  censure.    St  Austin* 
reckons  this  case  one  of  those  dubious  and  difficult 
points  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.    But  he 
inclines  to  think  a  concubine  of  this  kind  might  be 
admitted  to  baptism,  because  her  case  differs  much 
from  that  of  a  professed  adulteress,  who  could  never 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  whilst  she  lived  in  the  prac- 
tice of  so  flagrant  a  crime ;  but  the  other  case,  he 
thinks,  is  a  matter  which  the  Scripture  has  no 
where  so  positively  condemned,  but  rather  left  in 
doubt,  as  many  other  such  points  and  questions, 
which  the  church  in  her  prudence  must  decide  by 
the  best  skill  she  has  to  determine  such  difficult 
questions.    I  have  represented  the  sense  of  the  an- 
cients upon  this  point  as  clearly  as  I  could,  because 
it  has  occasioned  some  ill-grounded  censures  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  Gratian's  canon-law,  (which  is  only 
copied  from  them,)  in  some  modern  authors ;  as  if 
they  had  allowed  such  concubines  as  we  commonly 
call  harlots,  to  be  baptized  without  giving  signs  of 
repentance ;  whereas,  we  see,  this  matter  was  not 


80  crudely  delivered  by  them,  but  considered  and 
determine  with  several  necessary  cautions  and 
distinctions.  And  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  making  inquiries  concerning  these  several  kinds 
of  adult  persons,  who  might,  or  might  not,  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  because  these  are  questions 
which  the  reader  will  not  easily  find  so  distinctly 
examined  in  modem  writers,  who  have  professedly 
treated  of  the  subject  of  baptism. 

I  only  note  one  thing  more,  con-  g^^  ,^ 
ceming  a  pretended  rule  of  purity  of^uJriSSioSS 
among  the  Marcionitcs,  which  was,  !M^^JImM^££ 
that  they  would  admit  no  married  ^ 
persons  to  their  baptism ;  but  they  must  be  either 
virgins,  or  widows,  or  bachelors,  or  divorced  per- 
sons :  which,  as  Tertullian  observes,  came  doubtless 
from  their  abhorrence  and  condemnation*  of  the 
married  life;  which  error  was  common  to  them 
with  many  other  ancient  heretics :  though  I  do  not 
find  this  peculiarity,  of  denying  baptism  to  such 
persons,  ascribed  to  any  others.  However  it  was, 
we  are  sure  there  was  no  such  rule  ever  made  to 
discourage  marriage  in  the  catholic  church.  Her 
rule  was  always  that  of  St  Paul,  "Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled ;  but  whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  God  will  judge."  The 
church  took  upon  her  to  judge  adulterers,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  keys  to  exclude  them  from  bap- 
tism ;  but  beyond  this  she  pretended  to  no  power 
or  commission  from  God,  to  be  exercised  over  any 
others,  whom  Grod  had  left  at  hberty  to  be  married 
or  unmarried,  as  they  saw  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THB  TIME  AND   PLACE  OF  BAPTISM. 

Next  to  the  persons  who  were  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  it  will  be  proper  JJJl^^jjg^ 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  time  ^p^^iJ*^**' 
and  place  in  the  administration  of  it 
As  to  infants,  I  have  already  showed,  that  no  time 
was  limited  for  their  baptism ;  but  they  were  to  be 
regenerated  as  soon  as  they  could  with  convenience 
after  the  time  of  their  natural  birth ;  being  confined 
to  no  day,  as  circumcision  was,  by  any  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture: though  the  church  in  some  places  deferred 


<•  Constit  Apoat.  lib.  8.  c.  32.  Ut^d^  Uv  ixV  ^raWatc^y, 

pavy  tKyafittTw  airrtjv  vofito.  li  6k  fiif,  dwo^aXXiaSrm. 

*^  Leo,  E  p.  92.  ad  Rusticum,  c.  4.  Clericus,  si  filiam 
viro  hab«Dti  concubiaam  in  matrimonium  dedent,  non  ita 
accipiendum  est,  quasi  conjugato  ei  dederit,  nisi  forte  ilia 
mulier  et  ingenua  facta,  et  dotata  legitime,  et  publicis  aup- 

tiis  honestata  videatur. Ibid.  c.  5.    Aocillam  a  toro  ab- 

jicere,  et  uxorem  cert«  ingenuitatis  accipere,  non  duplica- 


tio  conjugii,  sed  profectus  est  honestatis. 

^  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Operibus,  cap.  19.  t  4.  p.  33.  De  con- 
cubina  quoque,  si  professa  fuerit  nidlum  se  alium  cognituram, 
etiamsi  ab  illo  cui  subdita  est,  dimittatur :  merito  dubitatur, 
utnim  ad  percipiendum  baptismum  non  debeat  admitti. 

*  Tertul.  cont  Marcion.  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  Non  tinguitur  apud 
ilium  caro  nisi  virgo,  nisi  vidua,  nisi  ccslebs,  nisi  divortio 
baptisma  mercata. — Sine  dubio  ex  damnatione  conjugii  in- 
stitutio  ista  const  abit 
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them,  when  there  was  no  dangef  of  death,  to  the 
solemnity  of  some  greater  festivaL  But  for  adult 
persons,  the  case  was  something  otherwise;  for 
their  baptism  was  generaUy  deferred  for  two  or 
three  years,  or  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  by  order 
of  the  church,  till  they  could  be  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed, and  disciplined  to  the  practice  of  a  Christian 
life ;  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account  in  the 
last  book.  Others  had  their  baptism  put  off  a  longer 
time  by  way  of  punishment,  when  they  fell  into 
gross  and  scandalous  crimes,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
piated by  a  longer  course  of  discipline  and  repent- 
ance. This  was  sometimes  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years,  or  more,  even  all  their  lives  to  the  hour  of 
death,  when  their  crimes  were  very  flagrant  and  pro- 
voking. If  a  catechumen  turned  informer  against 
his  brethren  in  time  of  persecution,  and  any  one 
was  proscribed  or  slain  by  his  means,  then,  by  a 
canon*  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  his  baptism  was 
to  be  deferred  for  five  years.  And  so  in  case  a 
woman-catechumen  divorced  herself  from  her  hus- 
band, her  punishment  was  five  years"  prorogation. 
But  if  she  committed  adultery,  and  after  conception 
used  any  arts  to  destroy  her  in&nt  in  the  womb, 
then  she  was  to  remain  unbaptized  all  her  life,  and 
only  be  admitted'  to  baptism  at  the  hour  of  death. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  baptism  of  adult 
persons  was  sometimes  deferred  a  considerable  time 
by  order  of  the  church ;  but  then  this  was  always 
either  by  way  of  preparation  or  punishment,  whilst 
catechumens  were  first  learning  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  were  kept  in  a  state  of  penance  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  church  for  some  scandalous 
transgression. 

But  others  deferred  their  baptism 
FMv«tei«Moo«for  of  thcir  owu  accord,  against  the  rules 

SiSttht  nSw  of  the  church :  of  which  practice  there 
chuTch.    1.  80-  1    .         .       1 

pinJ^y  ot^rJSSS^  ^^^  frequent  complaints  m  the  wntings 
of  the  ancients,  and  severe  invectives 
against  it,  answering  the  common  pleas  which  men 
usually  urged  in  their  own  behalf.  Some  did  it  out 
of  a  supine  lazmess  and  careless  negligence  of  their 
salvation,  which  was  a  very  common  reason/  but 
such  a  one  as  men  were  ashamed  to  own,  because 
its  own  reproach  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  it. 

g,^,  Others  deferred  it  out  of  a  hear 

Bi^tonno''J!^%;  thenish  principle  still  remaining  in 
toS;  tS^LrS^iir  them,  because  they  were  in  love  with 
*'"'*^  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  which 

they  were  unwilling  to  renounce,  to  take  upon 


them  the  yoke  of  Christ,  which  they  thought  wooU 
lay  greater  restraints  upon  them,  and  dieny  then 
those  liberties  which  they  could  now  more  fredj 
indulge  themselves  in,  and  securely  enjoy.  Thcf 
could  spend  their  life  in  pleasure,  and  be  baptized 
at  last,  and  then  they  should  gain  as  much  as  thoM 
that  were  baptized  before;  for  the  labourers  who 
came  into  the  vineyard  at  the  last  hour,  had  the 
same  reward  as  those  that  had  borne  the  burdei 
and  heat  of  the  day.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen' 
brings  them  in,  ^guing  for  delaying  their  b^tiiiii, 
as  men  now  usually  do  for  delaying  repentance. 
This  reason  was  so  very  absurd  and  fooliah,  tbit 
many  who  were  governed  by  it  were  ashamed  to 
own  it  But  yet,  as  St  Basil'  observes,  though  thej 
did  not  speak  a  word,  their  actions  sufl^ently  pro- 
claimed it  For  it  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  said, 
Let  me  alone,  I  will  abuse  the  fiesh  to  the  enjoymeot 
of  all  that  is  filthy ;  I  will  wallow  in  the  mire  d 
pleasures ;  I  will  imbrue  my  hands  in  blood ;  I  wiH 
take  away  other  men*s  goods,  live  by  deceit,  for 
swear  and  lie ;  and  then  I  wiU  be  baptized  when  1 
shall  leave  off  sinning.  .  Such  men  had  the  idol  of 
infidelity  still  in  their  hearts,  as  the  author^  of  the 
Recognitions,  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
charges  them ;  and  that  was  the  true  reason  why 
they  put  off  their  baptism ;  for  had  they  believed 
baptism  to  be  necessary  to  all,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, they  would  have  made  haste  to  receive  it,  be- 
cause the  end  of  every  man's  life  is  utterly  uncertain. 

Another  sort  of  men  put  off  their 
baptism  to  the  end  of  their  lives  upon  s.  a  few  ciuatat 
a  sort  of  Novatian  principle,  because 
they  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  falling  into  sin  after 
baptism ;  and  there  was  no  second  baptism  allowed 
to  regenerate  men  again  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
whereas,  if  they  were  baptized  at  the  hour  of  death, 
heaven  would  be  immediately  open  to  them,  and 
they  might  go  pure  and  undefiled  into  it  In  the 
mean  time,  if  they  died  before  baptism,  they  hoped 
God  would  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  the 
desire  of  baptism  for  baptism  itself.  Now,  as  thii 
pretence  was  founded  on  abundance  of  errors,  so 
the  ancients  are  copious  in  refuting  theuL  St 
Basil'  argues  against  their  practice  firom  the  un- 
certainty of  life.  For  who,  says  he,  has  fixed  for 
thee  the  term  of  life  ?  Who  is  it  that  can  promise 
thee  the  enjo3rment  of  old  age  ?  Who  can  undertake 
to  be  a  sufficient  sponsor  for  futurity  P  Do  you  not 
see  both  young  and  old  suddenly  snatched  away? 


>  CoDC.  Eliber.  can.  73.  Si  quia  catechumenus  delator  fue- 
nt,  et  per  delationem  ejnt  aliquii  fuerit  proscriptus  vol  inter- 
fectus,  pott  quinquennii  tempora  admittatur  ad  baptifmum. 

*  Ibid.  can.  11. 

*  Ibid.  can.  68.  Catechumena  si  per  aduUerium  concepe- 
rit,  et  conceptum  necaverit,  placuit  earn  in  fine  baptizari. 

*  Nas.  Orat.  40.  de  BapL  p.  654.  Constit.  Apott  lib.  6. 
cap.  15.  • 


•  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  650  et  652. 

•  Basil.  Exhort,  ad  Bapt  Horn.  13.  t.  1.  p.  414. 

'  Clem.  Recognit.  lib.  6.  n.  9.  ap.  Cotelerium,  t.  1.  Qui 
moratur  accedere  ad  aquas,  constat  in  eo  infidelitatis  adbuc 
idolum  pcrmanere ;  et  ab  ipso  prohiberi  ad  aquas,  quae  n- 
lutem  conferuut,  pruperare.  Sive  enim  justu%  baptisoua 
tibi  per  omnia  nccessarius  est,  &c. 

•  Basil  Exhort,  ad  Bapt.  1. 1.  p.  415. 
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iknd  why  do  70a  stay  to  make  baptiflm  only  the  gift 
of  a  feTer  P  Gregory  Nazianzen*  calls  it  a  riddle, 
lor  an  unbaptized  man  to  think  he  is  baptized  in 
the  sight  of  God,  whilst  he  depends  upon  his  mercy 
in  the  neglect  of  baptism ;  or  to  imagine  himself  in 
^  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  doing  the  things 
^t  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is 
but  a  vain  hope,  says  Gregory  Nyssen,**  bewitching 
die  soul  with  false  appearances  and  pretensions. 
And  as  they  thus  exposed  the  groundless  hopes  of 
these  men,  so  they  as  zealously  demonstrated  to  them 
the  vanity  of  their  pretended  fears.  For  though 
there  was  no  second  baptism  for  them  that  fell  into 
•in  after  the  first,  yet  it  was  not  impossible  for  men 
to  avoid  falling  into  damnable  sins  after  their  first 
purgation ;  or  if  they  did  so  Ml,  yet  if  they  were 
not  sins  unto  death,  they  might  obtain  a  second 
cleansing  by  pardon  upon  repentance.  So  that  it 
was  plain  madness  and  folly  to  neglect  baptism 
upon  such  uncertain  fears,  because  that  was  to  run 
a  much  more  dangerous  risk,  whilst  they  sought  to 
avoid  a  lesser  inconvenience,  which  was  attended 
with  much  more  safety,  and  had  no  such  appre- 
hended danger  in  it. 

Some  again  there  were,  who  de- 
4.  supeimtitioin     ferrcd  their  baptism  upon  a  principle 

fiincin  in  reCnmo*  *  ... 

SJto.*i?bJSto?"  ^  ^^^^  fancy  and  superstition,  m  re- 
ference to  the  time,  or  place,  or  mims- 
ters  of  baptism.  Gregory  Nazianzen"  brings  in 
some,  making  this  excuse:  I  stay  till  Epiphany, 
the  time  when  Christ  was  baptized,  that  I  may  be 
baptized  with  Christ ;  I  rather  choose  Easter,  that 
I  may  rise  with  Christ;  I  wait  for  Whitsuntide, 
that  I  may  honour  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
And  what  then  ?  In  the  mean  time  comes  death 
suddenly,  in  a  day  thou  didst  not  expect,  and  in  an 
hour  thou  art  not  aware  of.  Others  had  a  super- 
stitious fancy  to  be  baptized  in  some  certain  place, 
as  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  there- 
fore they  deferred  their  baptism  till  they  could  have 
a  convenience  to  come  to  the  place  intended.  This 
seems  tacitly  to  be  reflected  on  by  Tertullian,"  when 
he  says,  There  is  no  difference  between  those  whom 
John  baptized  in  Jordan,  and  those  whom  Peter 
baptized  in  the  Tiber :  and  by  St  Ambrose,  in  his 
discourse  to  the  catechumens,"  where  exhorting 


them  to  come  with  all  possible  speed  to  be  baptized, 
he  invites  them  to  draw  the  blessing  of  consecra- 
tion from  the  font  of  Jordan,  and  to  drown  their 
sins  in  that  stream  where  Christ's  sacred  person 
was  baptized :  but  then,  that  they  might  not  mistake 
his  meaning,  he  adds,  that  in  order  to  their  being 
baptized  in  the  font  of  Jordan,  it  was  not  necessary 
they  should  go  to  the  Eastern  country,  or  to  the 
river  in  the  land  of  Judea;  for  wherever  Christ 
was,  there  was  Jordan ;  and  the  same  consecration 
which  blessed  the  rivers  of  the  East,  sanctified  also 
the  rivers  of  the  West  Eusebius  tells  us,"  that 
Constantine  had  a  design  for  many  years  to  have 
been  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  after  the  example 
of  Christ ;  and  that  perhaps  might  be  the  reason 
why  he  so  long  deferred  his  baptism :  but  God,  who 
knew  best  what  was  fit  for  him,  disappointed  him 
in  this  design,  and  he  was  at  last  baptized  at  Nico- 
media  a  little  before  his  death.  For  as  to  that 
story,  which  is  so  pompously  set  forth  by  Baronius," 
concerning  his  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester  at 
Rome,  and  cured  of  his  leprosy;  it  is  a  mere  &ble, 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancients,  Euse- 
bius, Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Athanasius, 
St  Ambrose,  St  Jerom,  and  the  council  of  Arimi- 
num,  who  all  speak  of  his  baptism  immediately  be- 
fore his  death :  and  the  best  critics  since  Baronius, 
Valesius,**  and  Schelstrate,"  Lambecius,"  Papebro- 
chius,*  and  Pagi,*  agree  in  their  verdict  with  the 
ancients  against  the  modem  fiction.  So  that  now 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Constantine  was  one 
of  those  who  deferred  his  baptism  to  the  time  of  his 
death :  and  the  most  probable  account  that  can  be 
given  of  this,  is  the  fancy  which  he  had  entertained 
of  being  baptized  in  Jordan,  which  the  providence 
of  God  never  suffered  him  to  put  in  execution. 
Another  sort  of  fanciful  men  would  not  be  baptized, 
till  they  could  have  one  to  minister  baptism  to 
them,  who  had  some  extraordinary  qualifications. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  takes  notice  of  some  such  as 
these,  and  rebukes  them  after  this  manner :  Say  not 
thou,''  A  bishop  shall  baptize  me,  and  that  a  metro- 
politan, and  also  one  of  Jerusalem :  for  grace  is  not 
the  gift  of  the  place,  but  of  the  Spirit  Say  not,  I 
will  be  baptized  by  one  that  is  of  noble  birth,  and. 
that  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  thy  noble  descent  to 


•  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  647. 

M  Nyssea  de  Bapt  t.  2.  p.  216. 

"  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt  p.  654. 

^  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  4.  Nee  quicqaam  refert  inter 
eo8  quos  Joannes  in  Jordane,  et  quot  Petrui  in  Tiberi 
tinxit. 

"  Ambros.  Ser.  41.  t.  3.  p.  268.  Debemua,  fratres  dilec- 
tissimi,  vobis  catechumenis  loquor,  gratiam  baptismatis  ejas 
omni  festinatione  suscipere,  et  de  fonte  Jordanis  quern  ille 
benedixit,  benedictionem  consecration  is  haurire ;  ut  in  eum 
gurgitem  in  quern  se  illius  sanctitas  mersit,  nostra  peccata 
mergantur.— Sed  ut  eodem  fonte  mergamur,  non  nobis  On* 
•ntalis  petenda  est  regio,  non  fluvius  terras  Judaicn.    Ubi 


enim  nunc  Christus,  ibi  qnoque  Jordanes  est.  Eadem  con- 
secratio,  que  Orientis  flum.na  benedixit,  Occidentis  fluenta 
sanctificat 

i«  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  62. 

»  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  17. 

M  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat  lib.  I.  c.  39. 

**  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  Dissert  2.  c.  1.  p.  43. 

M  Lambec.  Commentar.  de  Bibliotheca  Vindobonensi,  t 
5.  ap.  Pagi. 

»  Papebroch.  Acta  Sanctor.  Mail,  t  5.  Vit  Constant 
Maii  21.  p.  15. 

*  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  4. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt,  p.  656. 
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be  baptized  by  any  other.  Say  not,  If  I  am  baptized 
by  a  presbyter,  it  shall  be  one  that  is  unmarried, 
and  one  that  is  of  the  continent  and  angelic  order, 
as  if  thy  baptism  were  defiled  by  any  other.  Make 
not  thyself  judge  of  the  fitness  or  qualification  of 
the  preacher  or  baptizer,  for  there  is  another  that 
judgeth  of  these  things.  Every  one  is  qualified  to 
thee,  for  thy  purgation,  provided  only  he  be  one  of 
those  that  are  allowed,  and  not  condemned,  nor  a 
foreigner,  nor  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Judge  not 
thy  judges,  thou  that  hast  need  of  healing.  Tell 
me  not  of  the  dignity  of  thy  purgators ;  make  no 
difierence  among  thy  spiritual  fathers ;  one  may  be 
better  or  more  humble  than  another,  but  each  of 
them  is  in  a  higher  rank  than  thee.  By  all  this  it 
appears,  that  a  superstitious  distinction  of  times 
and  places  and  persons  had  an  influence  upon  some, 
and  was  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  deferring  baptism. 
g^  ^  Others  pleaded  for  deferring  their 

ibLr^iCSSpto  baptism  till  they  were  thirty  years 
oroirM.  qI^^  fj^m  jjjg  example  of  Christ,  be- 

cause he  was  of  that  age  when  he  was  baptized. 
Which  pretence  is  copiously  refuted  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,"  showing  in  answer  to  it,  that  Christ, 
as  Grod,  was  purity  itself,  and  had  no  need  of  pur- 
gation, but  what  he  did  in  that  kind,  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  men ;  that  there  was  no  danger  could 
befall  him  by  delaying  or  protracting  his  baptism ; 
that  there  were  particular  reasons  for  his  doing  so, 
which  did  not  belong  to  other  men ;  and  that  he 
did  many  things  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  fol- 
low his  example  in,  for  all  his  actions  were  not  de- 
signed to  be  copies  and  examples  for  our  imitation. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  these  pleas,  may  con- 
sult the  discourses  of  St  Basil,  Nazianzen,  and 
Nyssen  upon  this  subject ;  or  Mr.  Walker's  trea- 
tise of  Infant  Baptism,  in  the  preface  to  which,  he 
enumerates  no  less  than  nineteen  such  cases  as 
these,  which  were  the  pretended  occasions  of  men's 
deferring  their  baptism.  Those  I  have  ah-eady 
mentioned,  are  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose, 
to  show,  that  when  men  made  great  delays  in  this 
matter,  they  commonly  did  it  against  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  church;  and  that  the  ancients  with 
great  severity  and  sharpness  always  declaimed  and 
inveighed  against  it,  as  a  dangerous  and  unchristian 
practice.  Therefore,  though  tliere  may  be  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  persons,  who  thus  carelessly 
and  wilfully,  through  igncntmce  or  false  conceits, 
neglected  their  own  baptism,  and  perhaps  the  bap- 
tism of  their  children  too ;  yet  these  men's  actions 
are  of  no  account  to  show  us  what  were  the  stand- 
ing measures  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  the 
church,  since  they  are  manifest  transgressions  of  her 


*  NaE.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  65a 

•  Ibid.  p.  654.     Mfvc0  rd  <^coTa'  t6  Tlaaxa  fioi  Tifii&Tt' 

**  HieroD.  Com.  in  Zachar.  xiv.  8.  Aquas  viventes  multi 


rule,  and  deviations  from  her  ordinary  pnctiet 
The  church  had  but  two  reasons  at  any  time  6r 
deferring  the  baptism  of  adult  persona  year  aftff 
year;  the  one  was,  to  give  sufficient  time  to  die 
catechumens  to  prepare  them  for  baptism ;  and  the 
other,  to  reform  their  miscarriages,  when  they  bip- 
pened  to  turn  lapsers  or  apostates  before  their  b^- 
tism.  Both  these  were  grounded  upon  one  aol 
the  same  principle;  which  was,  that  men  wen 
obliged  to  give  sufficient  security  and  M^afrrf^ 
to  the  church,  that  they  intended  to  liTe  by  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  mysteries  of  it :  and  the  best  security  that  oooU 
be  given,  was  from  the  experiment  and  trial  befon^ 
hand,  and  therefore  this  discipline  was  used  to 
make  them  give  testimony  of  their  intentions  l^a 
reasonable  prorogation  of  their  baptism. 

Upon  this  account,  the-ehurch  ap-  ^^^ 

pointed  certain  stated  seasons  and  .^JJ^STEIE 
solemn  times  of  baptism  in  ordinaiy  tSS  ]^£,  tS 
cases  ;  allowing  her  ministers  still  the  **^  '"'^^"^*^ 
liberty  to  anticipate  these  times,  if  either  dto- 
chumens  were  very  great  proficients,  or  in  dangv 
of  death  by  any  sudden  accident  or  distemper.  Tbt 
most  celebrated  time  among  these,  was  Easter;  vd 
next  to  that,  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide ;  and  £p^ 
any,  or  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  supposed  to 
be  baptized.  These  three  are  plainly  referred  to  bf 
Gregory  Nazianzen,*  where  he  brings  in  book 
giving  this  reason  why  they  deferred  their  baptisn^ 
One  said,  he  stayed  till  the  Epiphany  (for  the  an- 
cients mean  that  by  fmr&  and  luminal  not  Candk- 
mas,  as  some  mistake  it,  bnt  EfHphany,  the  day  oa 
which  Christ  was  baptized,  and  manifested  to  ik 
world) ;  another  said,  he  had  a  greater  respect  Ibr 
Easter ;  and  a  third,  that  he  waited  till  the  time  of 
Pentecost  Which  plainly  impHes,  that  these  three 
festivals  were  then  the  most  noted  and  solemo 
times  of  baptism.  But  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
the  chief;  for  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  with- 
out the  other,  and  sometimes  with  an  express  pto- 
hibition  of  it  St  Jerom  speaks  of  the  two  former, 
as  usual,  but  says  nothing  of  the  latter.  He  tells 
us,  some  referred  that  prophecy  in  Zechariah  to 
baptism,**  "  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  J^ 
rusalem ;  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be."  The 
Septuagint  reads  it, "  in  summer  and  in  the  spring." 
And  this  they  applied  to  the  two  solemn  times  of 
baptism,  Pentecost  and  Easter,  one  of  which  was  in 
simimer  and  the  other  in  the  spring,  when  the  living 
waters  of  baptism  were  distributed  to  all  that  thirst- 
ed after  them.  He  mentions  the  same  in  his  epis- 
tle to  Pammachius,*'  against  the  errcMrs  of  John  of 
Jerusalem,  where  he  speaks  of  forty  that  were  bap- 


ad  baptismum  referant,  qnae  in  vere  et  in  testate,  hocett,  in 
Pascha  et  Pentecoste,  sitientibus  largiends  sant. 

"  Id.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  cap.  16.    Circa  dies  Pente- 
costes,  quadraginta  diverse  mtMim  et  sexfts  presbjleiis  tnis 
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tiled  at  Bethlehem  upon  Pentecost,  and  others  that 
oflEered  themselves  at  Easter,  but  were  rejected  by 
H&at  humoursome  bishop,  when  they  were  ready  for 
baptism.  These  two,  and  no  other,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  by  Tertullian.'*  He  says,  Easter  was 
appointed  as  the  time  of  Christ's  sufferings,  into 
which  we  are  baptized.  And  after  that,  Pentecost 
]£  a  Tery  large  space  of  time  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  which  time  Christ  manifested  his  resur- 
jection  to  his  disciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  first  given,  and  the  angels  predicted  his 
second  advent  at  his  ascen^n.  Where  it  is  very 
plain,  that  Tertullian,  by  the  large  space  of  Pentecost, 
does  not  mean  a  particular  day,  but  the  whole  fifty 
days  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  which  in  his 
time  was  one  continued  festival,  as  he  tells  us  in 
other  places.^  And  therefore,  though  Yicecomes  " 
reprehends  Ludovicus  Yives  for  asserting  this,  as  if 
he  had  no  authority  for  it }  yet  Habertus*  defends 
him  out  of  this  place  of  Tertullian,  and  other  learn- 
ed men*  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Yicecomes  thinks 
the  time  of  baptizing  at  Easter  was  only  one  day, 
that  is,  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday,  when  our 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  But  this  is  also  a  mis- 
take :  for  though  this  day  was  the  most  famous  for 
baptizing  catechumens,  and  infants  also,  as  we  learn 
from  Chrysostom"  and  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions," yet  the  whole  time  of  fifty  days  was  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  accounted  but  as  one  solemn 
season  for  baptism.  Which,  perhaps,  is  the  true 
reason  why  some  ancient  canons  allow  no  other 
time  but  that  of  Easter  for  baptism ;  including  the 
whole  fifty  days  fi-om  Easter  till  Pentecost,  in  the 
sense  of  Tertullian.  Thus,  in  the  second  council 
of  Mascon,"*  a  decree  was  made,  That  whereas  many 
Christians,  not  regarding  the  lawful  time  of  bap- 
tism, were  used  to  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized 
upon  any  holyday  or  festival  of  a  martyr,  so  that 


at  Easter  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  to  be 
baptized;  they  therefore  enacted,  that  from  thence- 
forward no  one  should  be  permitted  so  to  do,  except- 
ing those  whose  children  were  in  extremity  of  sick- 
ness and  danger  of  death.  A  like  decree  was  made 
in  the  council  of  Auxerre,**  confining  all  children 
to  the  time  of  Easter,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  have  clinic  baptism. 
And  so  Socrates  says''  it  was  the  custom  in  Thes- 
saly  only  to  baptize  at  Easter.  All  which  must  either 
be  understood  to  include  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost, 
or  else  it  must  be  said  these  churches  had  a  peculiar 
custom  difiering  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  in 
other  rules  and  canons,  express  mention  is  made  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  though  other  festivals  are  ex- 
cluded. In  the  council  of  Girone,  in  Spain,"*  all 
catechumens  are  ordered  to  come  only  at  Easter,  or 
Pentecost,  because  the  greater  the  feast  was,  the 
greater  ought  the  solemnity  to  be.  But  on  all  other 
festivals,  none  but  sick  people  were  to  be  baptized, 
who  were  not  to  be  refused  baptism  at  any  time. 
Siricius,  in  his  epistle  to  Himerius,"  bishop  of  Tar- 
raco,  in  Spain,  intimates  indeed,  that  abundance  of 
people  presumed  to  take  greater  liberties  to  be  bap- 
tized on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  Epiphany, 
and  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but 
this  was  against  the  rule  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
all  others,  which  reserved  this  privilege  peculiarly 
to  Easter,  with  its  Pentecost,  or  fifty  days  following, 
at  which  time  baptism  was  generally  administered 
to  all  that  were  qualified,  but  not  at  other  times, 
except  only  to  infants,  and  persons  in  a  languishing 
condition  and  in  danger  of  death.  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Leo,  the  custom  had  prevailed  in  Sicily,  to 
baptize  as  many  on  the  festival  of  Epiphany  as  at 
Easter  or  Pentecost:  but  he  calls*  this  an  unrea- 
sonable novelty,  and  a  confusion  of  the  mysteries 
of  each  time,  to  think,  that  no  difference  was  to  be 


obtulimiu  baptiiandot. It.  PrsBcepii ti  Bethleem  presby- 

teris  tuis,  ne  competentibus  nostril  in  Paicba  baptitmum 
traderent 

*  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  19.  Diem  baplismo  solenniorem 
Paacha  prestat,  cum  et  passio  Domini,  in  qua  tingimur, 
adimpleta  ett.  —  Exinde  Pentecoste  ordinandi!  lavacria 
Utitsimum  spatium  est,  quo  et  Domini  resurrectio  inter 
discipuloe  frequeatata  est,  et  gratia  Spiritiis  Sancti  dedi- 
cata,  &c. 

>'  Vid.  TertuL  de  Idol.  cap.  14.  et  de  Goron.  Mil  cap.  3. 

*  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

<*  Habert  Arcbieratic.  par.  8.  Obsenr.  4.  p.  134. 
••  Cave,  Prim.  ChrUt.  par.  1.  c.  10.  p.  307. 
'*  Chrysost.  £p.  1.  ad  Innocent,  p.  680. 
«  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 

*  Cone.  Matiscon.  2.  can.  3.  Comperimus  Cbristianot, 
non  observantes  legitimum  diem  baptismi,  pene  per  singulot 
dies  ac  natales  martyrum  filios  suos  baptizare,  ut  vix  duo 
yel  tres  repenantur  in  sancto  Pascba,  qui  per  aquam  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum  regenerentur :  idcirco  centemus,  ut  ex 
hoc  tempore  nuUuseorum  permittatur  talia  perpetrare,  pne- 
ter  illos,  quos  infirmity  nimia  aut  dies  extremus  compellit 
filiis  suis  baptismum  sutcipere. 


**  Cone.  Antissiodor.  can.  19.  Non  licet  absque  Pascha 
solennitate  ullo  tempore  baptiiare,  ni«i  illos  quibus  mors 
vicina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dicunt,  &c. 

»  Socrat  lib.  5.  c.  22. 

"*  Cone.  Gerundens.  can.  4.  De  catechumenb  baptizan- 
dis  id  statutum  est,  ut  in  Paschae  solennitate,  vel  Pente- 
costes,  quanto  majoris  celebritatis  celebritas  mi^or  est,  tanto 
magis  ad  baptizandum  veniant.  Cseteris  autem  solennitati- 
bus  infirmi  tantummodo  debeant  baptixari,  quibus  quocon- 
que  tempore  convenit  baptismum  non  negari. 

"  Siric.  Ep.  ad  Himer.  c.  2.  Sola  temeritate  prssumitur, 
ut  passim  ac  libere  natalitiis  Christi,  seu  apparitionis,  nee 
non  et  apostolorum  seu  martyrum  festiritatibus,  innamern, 
(ut  adseris)  plebes  baptismi  mysterium  consequantur,  cum 
hoc  sibi  priTilegium,  et  apud  nos,  et  apud  omnes  ecelesias, 
dominieum  specialiter  cum  Pentecoste  suft  Paacha  defendat, 
quibus  solis  per  annum  diebus,  ad  fidem  eonfluentibus  gene- 
ralia  baptismaUs  tradi  convenit  sacramenta,  &c. 

**  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  1.  Miror  tos  tarn 
irrationabilem  noTitatem  usurpare  potuisse,  ut  confuso  tem- 
poris  utriusque  mysteno,  nullam  esse  differentiam  crederetis 
inter  diem  quo  adoratus  est  Christus  a  Magis,  et  diem  quo 
returrexit  a  mortuis,  Ike, 
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made  between  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  adored 
by  the  wise  m'en,  and  that  whereon  he  arose  from  the 
dead.  Therefore,  since  these  two,  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, were  the  only  lawful*  times  of  baptizing  the 
elect  catechimiens  in  the  church,  he  gives  them  an 
admonition,  that  they  should  mingle  no  other  days 
in  the  like  observance.  He  gives  the  same  admoni- 
tion to  the  bishops  of  Campania,^  Samnium,  and 
Picenum,  in  another  epistle,  against  baptizing  any, 
except  in  case  of  necessity,  on  the  festivals  of  the 
martyrs.  And  after  him  Gelasius*'  made  another 
decree,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  prohibit- 
ing baptism  to  be  given  at  any  other  time,  save 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  except  in  case  of  dangerous 
sickness,  when  there  might  be  reasonable  fear  of 
the  parties  dying  without  the  remedy  of  salvation. 
So  that  in  the  Roman  and  Western  churches  this 
was  the  general  rule,  to  baptize  none  of  the  adult  in 
ordinary  cases,  save  only  upon  these  two  great  fes- 
tivals, though  the  practice  in  some  places  was  a 
little  dissonant  to  the  injunction  of  the  canons.  In 
the  Eastern  churches,  and  in  Africa,  Epiphany 
seems  also  to  have  been  regarded.  For,  besides 
what  has  been  already  noted  out  of  Nazianzen, 
Valesius**  has  observed  out  of  the  ancient  ritual, 
called  Tjrpicum  Sabee,  that  on  this  day  they  were 
wont  to  baptize  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  And 
Joannes  Moschus^  mentions  the  same  custom  in 
other  parts  of  the  East.  And  Victor  Uticensis** 
plainly  intimates,  that  it  was  a  solemn  time  of  bap- 
tizing at  Carthage  and  in  the  African  churches. 
For  though  he  does  not  name  it  Epiphany,  yet  we 
may  easily  collect  it  was  either  that  day  or  Christ's 
nativity ;  for  he  says,  i^  was  but  a  Uttle  before  the 
kalends  of  February,  that  fatal  day  on  which  the 
African  bishops  were  banished,  and  the  church  de- 
stroyed by  the  fury  of  the  Arians,  in  the  time  of  the 
Vandalic  persecution. 

g^^  ^  It  was  also   customary  in  some 

tti'fc£S5'i?*S  churches,  to  make  the  anniversary 
^T^d' "iiSS:  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
StLlrS^'chJiJhli;  a  solemn  time  of  baptizing.  Sozomen** 
'''*'*^  observes  it  to  have  been  so  at  Jerusa- 

lem, from  the  time  that  Constantine  built  that 


famous  church  over  our  Saviour's  grave  at  Mount  \^ 
Calvary,  called  AnattatU,  or  the  church  of  the  ra 
rection.  For  every  year  after  that  time  the  chnrdi 
of  Jerusalem  held  an  anniversary  festival  of  tke 
dedication,  which,  to  make  the  solemnity  mmne  au- 
gust, lasted  for  eight  days  together,  on  which  diqr 
held  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and  administered  the 
sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  many  men  came  froa 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  the  sacred  places  upon 
this  occasion.  Valesius^  takes  some  pains  to  profe 
out  of  several  authors,  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinmi. 
Nicephorus,  the  Greek'  Menologium,  and  Typicom 
Sabee,  that  this  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  September; 
that  no  one  might  think  it  fell  in  with  the  festivab 
of  Easter  or  Pentecost,  the  other  solemn  times  of 
baptism.  Whether  the  same  custom  prevailed  ii 
any  other  churches,  is  not  said ;  but  it  is  not  im* 
probable  that  it  might  obtain,  because  Jenisalcm 
was  a  leading  pattern,  and  is  sometimes  styled  the 
mother  of  all  churches.  The  custom  of  l^ptizio; 
on  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  seema 
to  have  prevailed  in  many  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
churches ;  but  this  was  condemned  and  forbidden 
by  many  canons,  and  therefore  cannot  be  spoken 
of  as  an  authentic  custom^  because  it  was  rather  t 
transgression  and  encroachment  upon  the  estab- 
Ushed  rules  of  the  church,  which  in  this  case  might 
be  observed  without  any  detriment,  whilst  a  hbertj 
was  granted  to  baptize  at  any  time  upon  sudden 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  cases. 

Indeed,  in  the  first  plantation  of  the  g^^ , 

gospel  there  was  no  such  obligation  u^  tatte'52 
to  observe  any  stated  times  of  bap-  ""'  ***'*• 
tism,  because  the  apostles  made  no  law  about  it 
They  themselves  baptized  indifferently  at  any  time, 
as  occasion  required,  and  they  left  this  circumstance 
wholly  to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  church,  to  act  as  reason  and  piety 
should  direct  them.  This  is  very  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  church  compared  together. 
The  author  of  the  Comments  on  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,^  has  diligently 
noted  this  difference  in  the  church's  discipHne,  be- 


*  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculot,  cap.  5.  Unde  quia  ma- 
tiifestisiime  patet,  hec  duo  tempora  bapUiandis  in  eccletia 
electifl  esse  legitima,  monemus  ut  nullos  alios  dies  huic  ob- 
tervantiB  misceaiis. 

^  Leo,  E p.  80.  ad  Episc.  Gampan.  cap.  ]. 

*i  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  10.  Baptizandi 
•ibi  quispiam  passim  quocunque  tempore  nullam  credat 
inesse  fiduciam,  pneter  Paschale  festum  et  Pentecostes  ve- 
nerabile  sacramentum,  excepto  duntaxat  gravissimi  lan- 
guoris  incursu,  in  quo  verendum  est,  ne  morbi  crescente 
periculo,  sine  remedio  salutari  fortassis  segrotans  exitio  pr»- 
ventus  abscedat. 

«  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodoret  lib.  2.  c.  27. 

«*  Mosch.  Prat.  Spirit  cap.  214. 

*•  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  2.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  7.  p.  603. 

^  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  26.    *0v  Kai  fivilaM  iv  airr^  ioprp 


TiXiiarOai,  Kal  diCToo  ^fiipai  i<^£^«  iKKXfio'td'^itp. 

**  Vales.  Dissert,  de  Anastasi  et  Martyrio  Hierosolym.  wi 
calcem  Eusebii,  p.  306. 

*'  Ambros.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  Primum  omnes  docebant 
et  omnes  baptizabant,  quibuscunque  diebus  Tel  temporiboi 
fuisset  occasio.  Nee  enim  Philippus  tempus  qucesivit,  aul 
diem,  quo  eunuchum  baptizaret;  neque  jejunium  interpo- 
suit  Neque  Paulus  et  Silas  tempus  distulemnt,  quo  opti- 
onem  carceris  baptizarent  cum  omnibus  ejus.  Neque  Petnis 
diaconos  habuit,  aut  diem  qucsivit,  quando  Comelium  cam 

omni  domo  ejus  baptizavit. Ubi  autem  omnia  loca  ar- 

cumplexa  est  ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt  et  rec- 
tores  et  cetera  officia  in  ecclesia  ordinata  sunt. — Hinc  erf^o 
est  unde  nunc  neque  diaconi  in  populo  prsedicant,  neque 
clenci  vel  laici  baptizant ;  neque  quocunque  die  CTedentes 
tinguntur,  nisi  scgri. 
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tween  the  first  and  the  following  ages.  At  first, 
•ays  he,  every  one  taifght  and  baptized  on  all  days 
and  times,  as  occasion  required.  Philip  stayed  for 
BO  time,  nor  day,  to  baptize  the  eunoch,  nor  did  he 
use  any  intermediate  fast  before  it  Neither  did 
Paul  and  Silas  delay  the  time  when  they  baptized 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  with  all  his  house.  Neither 
did  Peter  use  deacons,  or  stay  for  a  solemn  day, 
when  he  baptized  Cornelius  and  his  family.  But 
when  the  church  had  spread  itself  into  all  parts, 
then  oratories  were  built,  and  church-officers  were 
appointed,  and  several  orders  made  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism ;  whence  it  was,  that  now 
neither  deacons  preached,  nor  any  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  nor  laymen  baptized,  nor  was  baptism  ad- 
ministered at  all  times  to  believers,  but  only  to  those 
that  were  sick.  That  which  seems  to  have  made 
the  difference  in  this  matter,  was  the  difference  in 
the  zeal  and  readiness  of  the  first  converts  and 
those  that  came  afterwards.  For  the  church  found 
it  necessary  in  process  of  time  to  proceed  a  little 
more  slowly  with  the  candidates  of  baptism,  both 
in  the  instruction  and  trial  of  them,  because  of  their 
dulness,  and  neghgence,  and  frequent  relapses. 
And  by  this  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  some 
populous  churches,  often  vast  multitudes  were  bap- 
tized together.  As  Palladius  observes  in  the  Life 
of  St  Chr3rsostom,^  that  at  Constantinople  three 
thousand  persons  were  baptized  at  once  upon  one 
of  these  greater  festivals.  And  this  was  the  reason 
why  deacons  at  Rome,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
baptize  upon  any  other  occasion,  no,  not  even  in 
times  of  sickness,  were  admitted  to  do  it  at  Easter, 
because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  that  came 
then  to  be  baptized,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show 
out  of  a  canon  of  one  of  the  Roman  councils  in  an- 
other discourse.* 

5^  ,Q  But  when  these  rules  about  stated 

niK'I^'obiJuif  times  of  baptism  were  in  their  strict^ 
In  .ucoeeding  age*.  ^^  obscrvation,  thcrc  were  still  several 
cases,  wherein  it  was  thought  proper  to  dispense 
with  them,  and  discharge  men  of  their  obligation. 
The  case  of  sickness  and  extremity  pleaded  a  just 
exemption,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  the  canons 
of  the  universal  church.  And  the  promptness  and 
proficiency  of  some  catechumens  above  others,  gave 
them  an  earlier  title  to  baptism,  if  they  desired  it, 
without  waiting  for  a  more  solemn  season,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  churches ;  as  may  be  coUected  from 
the  exhortations  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  inviting 


such  as  were  duly  prepared  for  baptism,  to  receive 
it  the  first  opportunity,  without  staying  for  one  of 
these  greater  festivals.  You  pretend  to  stay  to  the 
time  of  Lent,  says  Chrysostom  :**  but  why  so  ?  Has 
that  time  any  thing  more  than  others  ?  The  apos- 
tles received  not  this  grace  at  Easter;  but  at  an- 
other time.  Neither  was  it  the  time  of  Easter, 
when  the  three  thousand  and  the  five  thousand 
were  baptized,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Other  things,  says  St  Basil,**  have  their 
peculiar  seasons;  there  is  a  time  for  sleep,  and  a 
time  for  watching ;  a  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for 
peace :  but  the  time  of  baptism  is  man's  whole  Ufe; 
all  times  are  seasonable  to  receive  salvation  thereby, 
whether  day  or  night,  every  hour,  every  minute, 
every  moment  And  Nazianzen,**  in  answering 
that  plea  which  men  used  for  delay,  that  they  stay- 
ed only  till  Easter,  Pentecost,  or  Epiphany,  plainly 
shows,  that  he  rather  thought  men  ought  not  to  de- 
fer their  baptism,  when  once  they  were  qualified  for 
it,  lest  death  should  come  suddenly  upon  them  in  a 
day  they  did  not  expect  it,  and  in  an  hour  they  were 
not  aware  of.  And  in  this  respect  it  was  true,  what 
Tertullian  said  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  upon 
this  subject,  that  every  day"  was  the  Lord's  day, 
every  hour,  and  every  time  was  fit  for  baptism,  if 
men  were  fit  and  prepared  for  it.  One  day  might 
be  more  solemn  than  another,  but  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism was  the  same  at  all  times.  So  that  these  so- 
lenm  times  were  set  apart  for  prudent  reasons  by 
the  church,  and  for  as  prudent  reasons  they  might 
be  dispensed  with,  when  either  the  necessities  of  a 
languishing  distemper,  or  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
forward  proficients,  made  it  advisable  to  anticipate 
the  usual  times  of  baptism,  which,  like  all  other 
parts  of  discipline,  were  designed  for  edification, 
and  not  for  destruction. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made  g^  „ 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  baptism;  tS!t*^%SZ 
for  this  varied  also  with  the  state  and  "*  •p«**»^*«-- 
circumstances  of  the  church.  In  the  apostolical 
age,  and  some  time  after,  before  churches  and  bap- 
tisteries were  generally  erected,  they  baptized  in  any 
place  where  they  had  convenience,  as  John  baptized 
in  Jordan,  and  PhiUp  baptized  the  eunuch  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Paul  the  jailer  in  his  own  house. 
So  Tertullian  observes,  that  Peter"  baptized  his 
converts  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  as  John  had  done 
in  Jordan;  and  that  there  was  no  difference  whether 
a  man  was  baptized  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  in  a 


^  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysost  cap.  9. 

**  Scbolast.  Hist,  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  1.  cbap.  1.  p.  19. 

»•  Chrya.  Horn.  I.  in  Act.  t.  4.  p.  615.     Edit.  Savil 

*>  Basil.  Exhort,  ad  Bapt.  Horn.  13.  t  1.  p.  409. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  6M. 

**  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  19.   Cnterum  omnit  dies  Domini 
est,  omnis  hora,  omne  tempiis  habile  baptismo :  si  de  iolen> 
nitate  interest,  de  gratia  nihil  refert 
2  L 


**  TertuL  de  Bapt.  c.  4.  Nulla  distinctio  est,  mari  quis 
an  stagno,  flumine  an  fonte,  lacu  an  aUeo  diluatur,  nee 
quicquam  refert  inter  eos  quoe  Joannes  in  Jordane,  et  quot 
Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit. — Omnes  aqun  de  pristina  originii 
praerogativa  sacramentum  sanctificationis  consequuntur,  in- 
vocato  Deo.  Supervenit  enim  statim  Spiritus  de  ccDlis,  et 
aquis  superest,  sanctifieans  eas  de  semetipso,  et  itm  lanctifi- 
catae  vim  sanctificandi  combibunt 
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river,  or  a  fountain ;  for  the  same  Sjurit  sanctified 
the  waters  in  all  places,  and  gave  them  the  power  of 
sanctification,  when  once  they  were  consecrated  by 
invocation  and  prayer.  After  this  manner,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Recognitions,  under  the  nsme  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus,**  represents  Peter  preaching  to  the 
people,  and  teUing  them,  they  might  wash  away 
their  sins  in  the  water  of  a  river,  or  a  fountain,  or 
the  sea,  when  they  were  baptised  by  invoking  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity  upon  Uiem.  And  he 
describes  his  own  baptism,  and  some  others,**  as 
given  them  by  Peter,  in  certain  fountains  in  Syria 
by  the  sea-shore.  And  so  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian. 
For  Tertullian  speaks  of  their  going  from  the  church 
to  the  water,  and  then  making"  their  renunciations 
there  as  they  had  done  in  the  church  before.  And 
Justin  Martyr,  describing  the  ceremony  of  the  ac- 
tion, says.  They  brought  the  person  who  was  to  be 
baptized"  to  a  place  where  there  was  wuter,  and 
there  gave  him  the  same  legeneration  which  they 
had  received  before. 

But  in  after  ages  baptisteries  were 
In  •QMMdinc     built  adjoining  to  the  church,  and 


bftpujtoriM  tf  tk«  then  rules  were  made,  that  baptism 
should  ordinarily  be  administered  no 
where  but  in  them.  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  NovelB,"* 
refers  to  ancient  laws,  appointing,  that  none  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  church  should  be  celebrated 
in  private  houses.  Men  might  have  private  ora^ 
tories  for  prayer  in  their  own  houses,  but  they  were 
not  to  administer  baptism  or  the  eucharist  in  them, 
unless  by  a  particular  licence  from  the  bishop  of 
the  place.  Such  baptisms  are  frequently  cond^nn- 
ed  in  the  ancient  councils,  under  the  name  of  iropo- 
jSttfrrivfiara,  baptisms  in  private  conventicles.  As 
in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas," 
complaint  is  made  against  Zoaras  the  monk,  that 
though  the  emperor  had  forbidden  all  private  bap- 
tisms by  an  edict,  yet  Zoaras,  despising  that  order, 
had  baptized  many  in  a  private  house  upon  the 
Easter  festival.    The  edict  which  that  council  re- 


fers to,  was  another  Novel  of  Justinian's,"  made 
against  Severus  and  his  accoifiplices,  who,  afi»  they 
were  expelled  the  church,  held  conventicles  in  prir 
vate  houses,  and  received,  and  baptized,  and  ga?e 
the  communion  to  all  that  came  to  them.  Which 
sort  of  parabaptizations  are  there  condemned.  So 
also  in  the  petition  of  the  monks  presented  to  Men- 
nas  and  the  council  under  him,  these  baptisniB  and 
communions  in  private  houses  are  reckoned"  to  be 
an  erecting  of  strange  altars  and  baptisteries,  in  op- 
position to  the  true  altar  and  baptistery,  or  lav»  of 
the  church ;  under  which  name  they  are  frequently 
condemned  in  the  Acts  "  of  that  connciL  /knd  in 
the  council  of  Trullo  the  order  was  again  renewed, 
That  no  persons**  should  receive  baptism  in  ora- 
tories belonging  to  houses,  but  that  they  who  desire 
illumination,  should  go  to  the  catholic,  that  is,  the 
public  churches ;  and  tha£  on  pain  of  deposition  to 
the  clergyman  who  was  the  administFator,  sod 
excommunication  to  the  layman  who  was  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Now,  all  these  laws  and  rules  were 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
cency and  good  order  in  the  church, 
that  baptism  might  be  performed  in  "^  *^^  *^ 
the  presence  of  the  whole  church, 
whereof  men  were  then  made  members,  and  all  the 
congregation  might  be  spectators  and  witnesses  of 
their  admission.  Upon  which  account  it  was  im- 
proper to  allow  it  to  be  done  either  in  heretical  con- 
venticles, or  in  private  houses.  Yet,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  sickness,  imprisonment,  journeying,  and 
the  like,  these  rules  could  not  bind ;  for  they  were 
only  made  for  ordinary  cases.  Therefore  we  resd 
of  martyrs  sometimes  baptized  in  prison,  and  fre- 
quently of  clinics,  as  they  were  called,  who  were 
baptized  on  a  sick-bed,  and  others  baptized  at  set 
or  in  a  journey,  which  were  not  interpreted  trans- 
gressions of  this  rule,  because  the  exigence  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  made  them  lawfiiL  And  some- 
times baptism  was  allowed  in  private  oratories  bf 
the  bishop's  hcence,  as  both  the  law  of  Jostiniin 


8«ctU. 

iflCMrf 

irvitblki 


"*  Clemi  Recognit.  lib.  4.  c.  32.  Ut  in  pnesenti  quidem 
tempore  diluantur  peccata  veitra  per  aquam  fontis,  aut  flu- 
minia,  aut  etiam  maris,  invocata  luper  tos  trino  Beatitudi- 
nis  nomine.    Vid.  Clementin.  Horn.  9.  n.  19. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  6.  n.  15.  In  fontibus,  qui  contigui  habentor 
mari,  perennis  aqun  mihi  baptismum  dedit,  &c. 

"  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem,  aed  et  aliquanto  prius  in  ecde- 
•ia  sub  antistids  manu  contestamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo, 
&c.    Tertul.  de  Coron.  c.  3. 

"  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  'Erttra  Ayovrai  v(f>*  tifiSnf 
tvBa  Uitop  In,  &c. 

"*  Justin.  Novel.  58.  Priscis  sancitum  est  legibus,  nuUi 
penitus  esse  licentiam,  domi  quae  sacratissima  sunt  agere. — 
Sed  si  quidem  domos  ita  simpliciter  aliqui  habere  putant 
oportere  in  sacris  suis,  orationis  ridelicet  solius  gratia,  et 
nullo  celebrando  penitus  horum  quae  sacri  sunt  mysterii,  hoc 
eis  permittimns,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Constant,  sub  Menna,  Act.  1.  p.  70.  Ed.  Crab. 


Quanquam  piissimus  imperator  noster  mandnverit  dob  ft> 
conTenticulare,  neque  rebapticare  (leg.  parmbaptisan) 
Zoaras  tamen  tale  proceptum  despexit,  et  parabaptiiafit 
in  die  Paschn  non  paucos. 

*'  Justin.  Novel.  42.  c.  3.  Sancimus  quemlibet  taliiOB 
silentium  ducere,  et  non  convocare  aliqnos  ad  ae,  neqoe  ac- 
cedentes  recipere,  aut  parabaptizare  audere,  ant  meam 
communionem  sordidare. 

*>  Libel.  Monachor.  in  Act,  1.  Cone,  sub  Menna.  ap. 
Crab.  t.  2.  p.  28.  Isti  falsi  sacerdotes  et  veri  antichristi  is 
domibus  intrarunt,  et  aliena  altaria  erexerunt,  et  baptisteris 
sedificaverunt,  in  contrarinm  veri  altaris  et  sancti  lavaeri. 

*  Epist.  Monachor.  2.  Sjriee  in  Act  1.  Ibid.  p.  67. 

•«  Cone.  Trull,  can.  59.  Mfi^fiSn  h  tiicrnpl^  oUm 
ivdoy  oUtai  Tvyx^vovrt  fiinmciia  iircrsXcle^M*  AX'  aI 
fiiWovrt^  dj^iiardai  rfi  <JXP^un^  ^mrltr/utm,  tmh  rotflXi- 
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and  the  canons  in  some  places  had  provided.  For 
the  council  of  Agde"  in  France  allows  the  eu- 
charist  to  be  celebrated  in  country  chapels  at  all 
times  by  the  bishop's  leave,  not  excepting  the 
greater  festivals :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  where  the  eucharist  was  allowed,  there  baptism 
might  be  administered  also,  though  they  were  not 
properly  parochial  or  baptismal  churches.  The 
council  of  Eliberis**  in  Spain  speaks  of  deacons 
presiding  over  a  people,  and  baptizing  in  places 
where  there  was  neither  bishop  nor  presbyter,  which 
we  must  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  country 
villages  at  some  distance  from  the  mother  church, 
where  yet  for  convenience  baptism  was  allowed  to 
be  performed  by  the  hands  of  a  deacon.  As  St 
Jerom  "  also  testifies,  who  says.  That  in  villages  and 
castles,  and  places  remote  from  the  bishop's  church, 
men  were  baptized  both  by  presbyters  and  deacons. 
So  that  though  the  bishop's  church  was  the  ordin- 
ary place  of  baptism,  as  he  himself  was  the  chief 
minister  of  it,  and  the  public  baptistery  was  only  at 
his  church;  yet  upon  proper  reasons,  by  his  au- 
thority and  permission,  baptism  might  be  adminis- 
tered in  other  places,  especially  in  those  that  were  a 
(sort  of  secondary  churches ;  of  which,  and  their 
several  distinctions  from  the  ecdesia  matrix,  the 
episcopal  or  principal  church,  I  have  given  a 
more  particular  account  before  in  the  discourse  of 
churches. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  RENUNCIATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS  MADE 
BY  ALL  PERSONS  IMMEDIATELY  BEFORE  THEIR 
BAPTISM. 

„  , .  Having  thus  far  conducted  the  cate- 

quhSuf  SXJT.  chumens  to  the  place  of  baptism,  that 
Tv,'^r^ut£rS«  '•  i«»  to  the  bfi^ptistery  of  the  church ;  we 
^'^  are  next  to  consider,  how  the  disci- 

pline of  the  church  proceeded  with  them  imme- 
diately before  their  baptism.    And  here  we  are  to 


observe  in  the  first  place,  that  three  things  were 
now  indispensably  required  of  them  at  this  season, 
that  is,  a  formal  and  solemn  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  a  profession  of  faith  made  in  the  words  of 
some  received  creed,  and  a  promise  or  engagement 
to  live  in  obedience  to  Christ,  or  by  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  though  these 
things  were  in  some  measure  required  of  them  be- 
fore, during  the  time  of  their  institution,  yet  now 
they  were  to  make  a  more  solemn  and  public  pro- 
fession of  them  before  the  congregation.  TertuUiaa 
seems*  to  intimate  this  twofold  profession,  when  he 
says,  That  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church 
in  his  time,  catechumens  first  made  their  renunciar 
tion  of  the  devil,  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels,  in 
the  church,  when  they  received  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  bishop  in  his  prayers  for  them,  and  again 
when  they  came  to  the  water  to  be  baptized. 

The  form  of  this  renunciation  is  g^^, 
more  perfectiy  delivered  by  the  author  rJ^,^  *15** 
of  the  Constitutions  in  these  words  :  **""»»***»  *'■ 
I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps,' 
and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and  his  inventions, 
and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  that  are  sub^ 
ject  to  him.  Others  express  it  more  concisely  ; 
some  calling  it  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  as 
Cyprian,'  who  sometimes  joins  the  devil  and  the 
world  together,  as  where  he  asks  one  of  the  lapsers, 
who  had  gone  to  oflfer  sacrifice  at  the  capitol,  How 
a  servant*  of  God  could  stand  there,  and  speak,  and 
renounce  Christ,  who  before  had  renounced  the 
devil  and  the  world  ?  And  so  it  is  in  St  Ambrose : 
Thou  wentest  into  the  baptistery;  consider  what 
questions  were  asked  thee,  and  what  answers  thoo 
gavest  to  them.  Thou  didst  renounce  the  devil  and 
his  works,  the  world,*  and  its  luxury  and  pleasures. 
In  like  manner,  St  Jerom' joins  the  devil  and  the 
world  together:  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  thy 
pomp,  and  thy  vices,  and  thy  world  which  lieth  in 
iniquity.  Sometimes  the  games  and  shows,  which 
were  part  of  the  devil's  pomp,  were  expressly  men- 
tioned in  this  form  of  renunciation,  as  it  is  in  Sal- 
vian :  I  renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps,  his  shows, 
and  his  works.  For  he  thus  addresses  himself  to 
Christians,  who  still  gave  themselves  liberty  to  be 


^  Cone.  AgatheD.  can.  21.  Si  quis  etiam  extra  parochias, 
in  quibuB  legitimus  est  ordinariusque  conventus,  oratorium 
in  agro  habuerit,  reliquia  festivitatibus  ut  ibi  missas  teneat 
propter  fiatigationem  familise,  justa  ordinatione  permitti- 
inus,  &c. 

**  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  77.  Si  qui«  diaconus  regena  plebem, 
fine  episcopo  vel  presbytero  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit 

*^  Hieron.  Dial,  cum  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  In  viculis  et  cai- 
tellifl  et  remotioribut  locis  per  presbyteros  et  diaconoi  bap- 
tizati,  &c. 

*  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
ted  et  aliquanto  prius  in  ecclesia,  fub  antistitis  manu,  con- 
te»tamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo  et  pompae  et  aogelis  ejua. 

*  Const  Apost.  lib.   7.  cap.  41.     ' Awordwofiai   T<f 

2  L  2 


Xarapqif  xai  toU  ipyoit  airroVf  Kal  Toit  vof/Liraiv  avTov, 
Kal  raU  \<rr/oetai«  airrw,  kui  Tot«  dyyCkoi^  aOroS,  koI 
Tau  i(f>ivpi9iin»  airroVf  koI  iravi  toIv  vir'  airroir, 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  7.  al.  13.  ad  Rogat.  p.  37.  Seculo  renuncia- 
veramus,  cum  bapciaati  sumus. 

*  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Stare  illic  potuit  Dei  servut, 
et  loqui,  et  renunciare  Christo,  qui  jam  diabolo  renunci&rat 
et  seculo. 

*  Ambrot.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Ingressus  es  regenera- 
tion is  sacrarium,  repete  quid  interrogatus  sis,  recognosce 
qaid  responderis.  Renunciasti  diabolo  et  operibus  ejus, 
mundo  et  luxuriae  ejus  ac  voluptatibus. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mat  xxv.  26.  Renuncio  tibi  diabole, 
et  pompsB  tun  et  vitiis  tuis,  et  mundo  tuo,  qui  in  maligno 
positus  est 
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spectators  at  the  Roman  shows :  What  is  the  first 
profession*  that  Christians  make  at  baptism  ?  Is 
it  not  a  protestation,  that  they  renounce  the  devil, 
and  his  pomps,  and  his  shows,  and  his  works? 
Therefore  these  shows  and  pomps,  even  by  our  own 
profession,  are  the  works  of  the  deviL  How  then, 
0  Christian,  canst  thou,  after  baptism,  follow  those , 
shows,  which  thou  confessest  to  be  the  work  of  the 
devil  ?  Tertullian  made  use  of  the  same  argument 
before,  to  make  Christians  refrain  from  following 
the  Roman  theatres.  But  then  he  had  also  the 
charge  of  idolatry  to  throw  into  the  scale  against 
them.  For,  says  he,'  what  is  the  chief  and  principal 
thing  to  be  understood  by  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and 
his  angels,  but  idolatry?  Therefore  if  all  the  pre- 
paration and  furniture  of  the  shows  be  made  up  of 
idolatry,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  that  the  re- 
nunciation we  make  in  baptism  relates  to  those 
shows,  and  is  a  testimony  against  them.  He  argues 
after  the  same  manner,  against  all  such  secular 
offices,'  and  honours,  and  employments,  as  could  not 
be  held  and  discharged  without  partaking  in  some 
idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies ;  such  as  the  offices 
of  the  flamens,  and  many  others;  in  which,  the 
very  wearing  of  a  crown  or  garland,  or  exhibiting 
some  of  the  public  shows  to  the  people,  as  by  such 
an  office  they  were  obliged  to  do,  made  them  guilty 
of  idolatry,  though  they  abstained  fix>m  the  grosser 
act  of  it,  that  of  offering  incense  and  sacrifice  to 
the  idols.  And  so  the  council  of  Eliberis"  deter- 
mined. That  such  flamens  as  only  exhibited  the 
pubhc  shows  to  the  people,  (which  in  their  lan- 
guage is  called  Munus  dare,)  though  they  did  not 
sacrifice  to  the  idols,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  church 
aU  their  lives,  and  only  be  admitted  to  communion 
at  the  hour  of  death.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  in 
the  times  of  heathenism  and  idolatry,  all  such  offices 
and  employments  as  obliged  men  to  exhibit  those 
public  games  and  shows  to  the  people,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  included  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
pomps  and  works  of  the  devil,  because  of  the  idola- 


try that  was  interwoven  with  them.  Bu 
time  of  Salvian,  all  this  idolatry  was  abolis 
these  pomps  and  shows  were  no  longer  exh 
the  honour  of  idol  gods :  yet  they  had  still 
vanity,  lewdness,  and  profaneness  in  them,  1 
were  justly  complained  of  as  unchristian 
bolical,  upon  the  account  of  their  immors 
therefore  were  reputed  among  those  unlawf 
which  every  Christian  was  supposed  to  ren 
his  baptism.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  wr 
idolatry  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  i 
tinues  the  charge"  against  them  for  their  1 
and  cruelty,  and  reckons  them  among  the  { 
the  devil,  whilst  he  is  explaining  to  his  cate< 
this  part  of  their  baptismal  profession. 

The  antiquity  of  this  renunciation  ^ 
is  evidenced  from  all  the  writers  that  ^J^, 
have  said  any  thing  of  baptism.  And  SLtJ 
by  some  it  is  derived  fix)m  apostolical  '*~**" 
institution  and  practice.  For  so  they  interp 
passage  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  vi  1: 
hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  call 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  ma 
nesses."  The  authors  of  the  Comments  ud 
names  of  St  Ambrose  and  St  Jerom,  supp 
be  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon  and  Pelagic 
this  interpretation  of  the  place:  Thou  ha 
fessed  a  good  confession*'  in  baptism,  by  reno 
the  world  and  its  pomps,  before  many  wit 
before  the  priests  and  ministers  and  the  he 
powers.  So  Pelagius.  And  Hilary"  seenu 
further,  that  this  confession  was  also  enU 
enrolled  in  the  monuments  of  the  church, 
do  not  found  it  upon  this  or  any  other  expn 
of  Scripture,  but  yet  derive  it  from  ancieni 
tion.  As  Tertullian  and  St  Basil,  the  for 
which  reckons  '*  it  among  many  other  eccles 
rites  and  usages,  which  are  not  expressly  dete 
in  Scripture,  but  yet  proceeded  from  tradit» 
are  confirmed  by  custom.  And  St  Basil"  r 
among  those  mystical  rites  which  were  rece 


V  Salvian.  de  Provident  lib.  6.  p.  197.  Qua  est  enim  in 
baptismo  lalutari  Christianorum  prima  confessio?  Qua 
■cilicet,  nifli  ut  renunciare  se  diabolo  ac  pompis  ejui,  atque 
spectaculis  et  operibui  proteitentur  ?  Ergo  spectacula  et 
pompa,  etiam  juzta  noitram  profeuionem  opera  sunt  dia- 
boli.  Quomodo,  O  Christiane,  spectacula  post  baptismum 
sequeris,  qua  opus  esse  diaboli  confiteris  ?  Vid.  Cyril.  Ca- 
tech.  Myst.  1.  n.  4. 

*  TertuL  de  Spectac.  cap.  4.  Quid  erit  summum  ac  pra- 
cipuum  in  quo  diabolus  et  pompa  et  angeli  ejus  censeantur, 
quam  idololatria?— Igitur  si  ex  idololatria  uniyersam  spec- 
taculorum  paraturam  constare  constiterit,  indubitate  praju- 
dicatum  erit  etiam  ad  sp^tacula  peitinere  renunciationis 
nostra  testimonium  in  lavmcro. 

*  Tertul.  de  Goron.  MiL  cap.  13.  Ha  erant  pompa  di- 
abob*  et  angelorum  ejus,  officia  seculi,  honoret,  solennitates 
postulatrices,  fiilsa  vota,  humana  servitia,  laudes  vana,  glo- 
ria turpes:  et  in  omnibus  istis  idololatria  in  solo  quoque 
censu  coronarum,  quibus  omnia  ista  redimita  sunt. 


^  Gone.  Eliber.  can.  3.  Item  flaminet,  qui  noi 
laverint,  sed  munus  tantum  dederint,  eo  quod  se  i 
abstinuerunt  sacrificiis,  placuit  in  fine  eis  prostari 
nionem,  acta  tamen  legitima  poenitentisu 

"  Cyril  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  4.  p.  280. 

^  Pelag.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Confessus  es  bonaai 
sionem  in  baptismo,  renunciando  soculo  eC  pomf 
coram  midtis  testibus,  coram  sacerdotibus,  vel  ■ 
virtutibusque  colestibus. 

**  Ambros.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Cujua  confessio  ii 
rudimenta  fidei,  teste  interrogante  et  respondeatf^ 
mentis  ecciesiasticis  continetur. 

i«  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Hanc  si  nulla  S 
determinavit,  certe  consuetudo  corroboravit,  qua  a 
de  traditione  manavit 

"  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27.  T»v  i^  rj  h 
vt<pvXayfiive»v  ioyfi&Ttov  Kal  Ktipuyfjio^mw^  rd  ai 

\mp  irapa^oo-f  f0V,  dtaiodiirra  ^/^ly  lir  fiwmi^m. 
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the  church,  not  from  any  written  word,  but  by  pri- 
vate direction  and  tradition  from  the  apostles.  The 
conjecture  of  those  learned  men*'  is  not  improbable, 
who  think  the  form  of  renunciation,  made  by  way 
of  questions  and  answers,  to  have  been  so  ancient 
in  the  church,  as  that  the  apostle  St  Peter  may  be 
justly  thought  to  refer  to  it,  when  he  styles  baptism, 
"  The  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God," 
which  can  reasonably  refer  to  nothing  so  well  as 
that  common  custom  of  answering  in  baptism.  Dost 
thou  renounce  the  devil?  &c.  I  renounce  him.  Dost 
thou  believe  in  God  ?  &c.    I  believe. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  concem- 

Thk  ivnanesation  iug  tMs  rcnuuciation,  that  as  soon  as 

•unding  wuT^  baptisteries  were  built,  there  was  a 

fac    to    ttM   we.t.  *^.  .  "* 

a^t  ^  ET^S  particular  place  m  them  assigned  pe- 
•rane  other  oei«mo-  culiarly  to  tlus  service.  For  they 
commonly  had  two  distinct  apart- 
ments, as  has  been  showed  before,"  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  churches ;  first,  their  irpoavXiov  oZcov,  their 
porch,  or  ante-room,  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciations  of  Satan,  and  confessions  of 
£uth ;  and  then  their  i<rwrcpov  oZcov,  their  inner  room, 
where  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed. 
When  the  catechumens  were  brought  into  the  former 
of  these,  they  were  placed  with  their  faces  to  the 
west,  and  then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with 
some  gesture  and  rite  expressing  an  indignation 
against  him,  as  by  stretching  out  their  hands,  or 
folding  them,  or  striking  them  together ;  and  some- 
times by  exsufflation  and  spitting  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  present :  which  were  all  of  them  so  many  in- 
dications of  their  abhorrence.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  mystical  catechisms  to  the  illuminated,**  thus 
describes  this  part  of  the  action :  Ye  were  first 
brought  into  the  ante-room  of  the  baptistery,  and 
placed  toward  the  west  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
then  conmianded  to  renounce  Satan,  by  stretching 
out  your  hands  against  him,  as  if  he  were  present. 
A  little  after  he  explains  the  meaning  of  their  doing 
this  with  their  face  toward  the  west  The  west, 
says  he,  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and  Satan  is  dark- 
ness, and  his  strength  is  in  darkness.  For  this 
reason  ye  symbolically  look  toward  the  west,  when 
ye  renounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror. 
St  Jerom  plainly  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he 
says.  In  our  mysteries,  meaning  the  celebration  of 
baptism,  we  first  renounce  him  that  is  in*'  the 


west,  who  dies  to  us  with  our  sins :  and  then  turn- 
ing about  to  the  east,  we  make  a  covenant  with  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  promise  to  be  his  servants. 
In  like  manner,  St  Ambrose,  discoursing  to  some 
newly  baptized  persons ;"  When  you  entered  into 
the  baptistery,  and  had  viewed  your  adversary  whom 
you  were  to  renounce,  you  then  turned  about  to  the 
east  For  he  that  renounces  the  devil,  is  turned 
unto  Christ  Whence,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen*'  ob- 
serves, they  did  not  only  renounce  the  devil  in 
words,  but  in  their  very  habit  and  gesture ;  for  they 
did  it  divested  of  their  clothes,  and  with  their  body 
turned  toward  the  west,  and  with  hands  stretched 
out  against  him ;  to  this  they  added  sometimes  a 
collision,  or  striking  of  the  hands  together,  and  an 
exsufflation,  or  a  spitting  at  their  adversary,  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  him,  as  the  author  under 
the  name  of  Dionysius"  describes  it 

From  whom  we  learn  also,  that  this  ^^^  5, 
renunciation  was  repeated  three  times.  ^u^Z  ^  '^S^ 
For,  in  another  place,  he  thus  de-  "*^""*^ 
scribes  the  whole  ceremony :  The  priest  makes  the 
person  who  is  to  be  baptized"  to  stand  with  his 
hands  stretched  out  toward  the  west,  and  striking 
them  together;  (the  original  is,  rd^  xflpac  <iir««- 
Bcvvra,  which  denotes  collision,  or  striking  of  the 
hands  together  by  way  of  abhorrence ;)  then  he  bids 
him  l/i^tf<r^<rai  rpic  rtf  ^aravf,  thrice  exsufflate,  or 
spit,  in  defiance  of  Satan :  afterwards,  thrice  repeat- 
ing the  solemn  words  of  renunciation,  he  bids  him 
thrice  renounce  him  in  that  form  :  then  he  turns 
him  about  to  the  east,  and  with  hands  and  eyes 
lift  up  to  heaven,  bids  him  awr&laaOM  ry»  Xpt«-y», 
enter  into  covenant  with  Christ  Vicecomes  •*  thinks 
this  triple  renunciation  was  made,  either  because 
there  were  three  things  which  men  renounced  in 
their  baptism,  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  the  world; 
or  to  signify  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  by 
whom  they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  their  re- 
nouncing Satan ;  or  because  it  was  usual  in  civil 
adoptions  and  emancipation  of  slaves,  for  the  master 
to  yield  up  his  right  by  a  triple  renunciation,  which 
he  shows  from  Aulus  GeUius  and  Sigonius.  But 
as  the  ancients  are  silent  in  this  matter,  I  leave 
these  reasons  to  the  discretion  of  every  judicious 
reader. 

The  next  thing  required  of  men  at         g<etiw 
their  baptism,  was  a  vow  or  covenant  nqoind  or  mS^ 


>«  See  Dr.  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  315,  and 
Estius  and  Grotius  on  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

"  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  1. 

>•  Cyril.  Catech.  My  stag.  1.  n.  2.  p.  278.  Eltr^urt  vparrov 
cl«  rdif  irpoav\iov  oIkov  ru  /SatrrtTtipiM,  xal  vpdt  rd«  dvo*- 
fiAv  i«rwT««,  rjKuaaTi  Kai  irpoartTd'mardt  iimcvciv  t^i» 
^ci/>a,  Kai  ci«  irapovn  dtnTdTricdt.  t«  Sarov^. 

**  Hieron.  in  Amos  vi.  14.  In  mysteriis  primum  renun- 
ciamus  ei  qui  in  occidente  est,  nobisque  moritur  cum  pecca- 
tis :  et  sic  versi  ad  orientem,  pactum  inimus  cum  sole  jus- 
titise,  et  ei  servituros  nos  esse  promittimus. 


*  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Ingressus  ut  adversarium 
tuum  cemeres  cui  renunciandum  mox  putares,  ad  orientem 
converteris.  Qui  enim  renunciat  diabolo,  ad  Christum  con- 
vertitur. 

*'  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  67.  rveoo-t;  xal  rcHt  rx^fiatri 
Kai  ToU  pi^fiairiv,  cov  bXtfif  diroirifvirrf  t^v  a6ctay,  Stm*  8X9 
dtorrrri  avvTaatrofitinn, 

^  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  3.  p.  258.  TvpMbv  Koi 
dinnroiiTov  t'Ftiai  irp6%  iva/iitt  dt^opStvra^  &c 

»  Ibid.  p.  253. 

<•  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt  lib.  2.  cap.  20.  p.  311. 
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.    ••of  obedience  to  Christ,  which   the 

vow  or  oormant  of    ^        ,  ,, 

•MkoM  to  ctuM.  Greeks  call,  tmn-dtraioOai  Xpir^,  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  government  and  conduct  of 
Christ  This  was  always  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  obligation,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  regeneration.  They  first  renounced 
the  devil,  and  then  immediately  promised  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  Some  indeed  in 
St  Austin's  time  pleaded  hard  for  an  exemption  in 
this  particular.  They  were  willing  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  feith  in  Christ,  but  not  of  universal  obe- 
dience ;  and  yet  would  impudently  pretend  to  de- 
mand baptism  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  their 
incorrigible  temper.  Against  whom  he  wrote  that 
excellent  book,  De  Fide  et  Operibus,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  as  well  as  faith,  to  the  being 
of  a  Christian ;  where  he  answers  all  the  objections 
and  arguments  they  pretended  to  bring  from  Scrip- 
ture :  for  they  pleaded  Scripture  for  their  practice. 
Amongst  other  things  they  urged  that  famous  text 
of  St.  Paul,  '*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  Now  if 
any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  de- 
clare it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it 
is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Upon 
which  they  made  this  perverse  conmient :  That  they 
who  bidlt  upon  this  foundation  **  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  were  such  as  added  good  works  to 
their  faith  in  Christ;  but  they  who  built  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  were  they  that  held  the  same  faith 
in  unrighteousness  and  a  wicked  life.  And  they 
imagined,  that  even  these  men  might  be  so  purged 
by  certain  punishments  of  fire,  as  to  obtain  salva- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  foundation,  which  they  re- 
tained. To  which  St.  Austin  replies,  That  if  this 
was  true,"  it  were  a  laudable  charity  indeed  for 
them  to  endeavour  that  all  men  might  indifferently 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  not  only  adulterers  and 
adulteresses,  who  pretended  false  marriages  con- 


trary to  the  express  command  of  Christ,  but  abo 
public  harlots  continuing  in  the  basest  of  all  pro- 
fessions ;  which  yet  the  most  negligent  church  on 
earth  never  pretended  to  admit  to  baptism,  till  they 
had  first  forsaken  that  vile  prostitution.  Thef 
urged  ftirther,  that  to  deny  wicked  men  the  privi- 
lege of  baptism,  was  to  root  out  the  tares  before  the 
time.  To  which  St  Austin  "  replies.  That  this  rejec- 
tion of  them  from  baptism  was  not  rooting  out  the 
tares,  but  rather  not  sowing  them,  as  the  devil  did: 
they  did  not  prohibit  any  that  were  willing  to  come 
to  Christ,  but  only  convinced  them  by  their  own  con- 
fession, that  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  him. 
And  therefore,  though  these  men  called  it  a  novel 
doctrine  and  practice  to  reject  harlots,  and  stag^ 
players,  and  all  that  made  open  profession  of  socii 
abominable  arts,  from  baptism,  yet  he  tells  them 
this  was  grounded  upon  the  rules*  of  ancient  truth, 
which  manifestly  declared,  that "  they  who  do  such 
things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
that  this  was  the  ancient  rule,  by  which  the  chmch 
proceeded,  is  evident  from  all  the  writers  that  hate 
spoken  of  baptism.  Justin  Martyr,  who  describes 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, says,  It  was  only  given  to  those  who,  to 
their  confession  of  faith,  added  also  a  promise  or 
vow  *  that  they  would  live  according  to  the  mlei 
of  Christianity.  And  hence  came  that  usual  form 
of  words  in  their  profession,  Ivvrdrrofiai  atn  Xptark, 
I  give  myself  up  to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed 
by  thy  laws :  which  immediately  followed  the  Awi- 
ralic,  or  renunciation  of  the  devil,  whose  service 
they  forsook  to  choose  a  new  master ;  as  we  find  it 
frequently  in  St  Chrysostom,*  St.  Basil,^*  St  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,"*  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions," and  most  of  the  Greek  writers,  whose 
words,  as  being  but  one  and  the  same  form,  I  think 
it  needless  to  repeat  upon  this  occasion.  The  Latins 
commonly  call  it  pramissum^  padwrn,  and  wtwn,  t 
promise,  a  covenant,  and  vow,  which  names  thef 
apply  indifferently  to  all  parts  of  the  Christisn 
engagement,  as  well  the  renunciation  of  the  deril. 
as  the  profession  of  faith,  and  obedience  to  Christ, 
which  do  mutually  suppose,  and  are  virtoally  in- 
cluded in  one  another.    For  he  that  renounces  the 


^  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  15.  t.  4.  p.  30.  Quod  quidam 
ita  intelligendum  putant,  ut  illi  videantiur  aedificare  super 
hoc  fundamentum  aurum,  argeutum,  lapides  pretiosos,  qui 
fidei  quae  in  Cbristo  est,  bona  opera  adjiciunt :  illi  autem 
foenum,  ligna,  stipulam,  qui  cum  eandem  fidem  habeant, 
male  operantur.  Unde  arbitrantur  per  quasdam  poenas 
ignis  eos  posse  purgari  ad  salutem  percipiendam  merito 
iundamenti. 

*  Ibid.  Hoc  si  ita  est,  fiitemur  istos  laudabili  charitate 
tonari,  ut  omnes  indiscrete  admittantur  ad  baptismuni,  non 
solum  adulteri  et  adultene,  contra  sententiam  Domini  fiilsas 
nuptias  pretendentes,  verum  etiam  publics  meretrices  in 
turpissima  professione  perseverantes,  quas  certe  nulla  etiam 
negligentissima  ecclesia  consuevit  admittere,  nisi  ab  ilia 
pnmitus  prosUtutione  liberatas. 


^  Ibid.  c.  17.  Quando  tales  ad  baptismum  non  admitti- 
mus,  non  ante  tempus  zizania  evellere  conamtir,  sed  nohi- 
mus  insuper  sicut  diabolus  zizania  seminare ;  nee  ad  Chrii* 
turn  volentes  venire  prohibemus,  sed  eos  ad  Christum  TCiure 
nolle,  ipsa  sua  confessione  convincimus. 

"  Ibid.  c.  18.  Antiquum  et  robustum  morem  ecdesii 
retinet,  ex  ilia  scilicet  liquidissima  ventate  venientem,  qot 
certum  habet,  quoniam  qui  talia  agunt,  regnum  Dei  doi 
possidebunt. 

*  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  Kat  /StSy  ov-rmt  ivv»99«a 
virt<rx»'M«Tat,  &c. 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  p.  275.  Horn.  6. 
in  Coins,  p.  135a 

">  Basil.  Horn.  13.  Exhort  ad  Bapt. 

*>  Cyril,  in  John  xi.  26.        >■  Constit.  Apoit.  lib.  7.  c  41 
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devil  and  the  world,  does  thereby  profess  himself  a 
•oldier  and  servant  devoted  to  Christ  Therefore 
St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of  the  renunciation,  calls  it,** 
a  promise,  a  caution,  a  hand-writing  or  bond,  given 
to  God,  and  registered  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  be- 
cause this  is  a  vow  made  before  his  ministers,  and 
the  angels,  who  are  witnesses  to  it  Upon  which 
account  he  sajrs  in  another  place,"*  It  is  recorded, 
Tkot  in  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  but  in  the  book 
of  the  living.  St  Austin  calls  it,  a  profession** 
made  in  the  court  of  angels,  and  the  names  of  the 
professors  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  not  by 
any  man,  but  by  the  heavenly  powers.  St  Jerom** 
styles  it,  a  covenant  made  with  the  Sun  of  right- 
aonsnesa,  and  a  promise  of  obedience  to  Christ 
And  he  so  speaks  of  this  ceremony,  as  to  show  it 
to  be  a  distinct  act  from  the  renunciation,  (though 
Ihey  both  tended  to  the  same  end,)  because  differ- 
ent rites  were  used  in  expressing  them.  For  in 
renouncing  the  devil  they  had  their  faccB  to  the 
irest,  for  symboUcal  reasons  which  we  have  heard 
before ;  but  in  making  their  covenant  with  Christ 
;hey  turned  about  to  the  east,  as  an  emblem  of  that 
i^ht  which  they  received  from  the  Sun  of  right- 
lousness,  by  engaging  themselves  in  his  service. 

This  custom  of  turning  about  to  the 
Thim  vow  <^  Ob*,  east,  when  they  made  their  profession 

|#are«  made  bj  * 

^ia|te lb* Mat  of  obedicncc  to  Christ,  is  also  men- 
tioned by  St  Ambrose,  Gregory  Nazi- 
ixizen^  C3nril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  author  under  the 
lame  of  Dion3r5ius.  For  which  they  assign  two 
easons:  1.  Cjrril"  tells  bis  disciples,  that  as  soon 
M  they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  paradise  of 
ikxU  which  was  planted  in  the  East,  and  whence 
•ur  €r8t  parent  for  his  transgression  was  driven  into 
lanishment,  was  now  laid  open  to  them :  and  their 
iirning  about  from  the  west  to  the  east,  which  is 
be  region  of  light,  was  a  symbol  of  this.  For  the 
ame  reason,  St  Basil**  and  some  others  of  the  an- 
ients  tell  us,  they  prayed  toward  the  east,  that  they 
ligrht  have  their  &ces  toward  paradise.  The  other 
eason  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  was  be- 


cause the  east  or  rising  sun  was  an  emblem  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  to  whom  they  now  turned 
from  Satan :  Thou  art  turned  about  to  the  east,  say« 
St  Ambrose,^  for  he  that  renounces  the  devil,  turns 
unto  Christ  Where  he  plainly  intimates  with  St 
Jerom,  that  turning  to  the  east  was  a  symbol  of 
their  aversion  from  Satan,  and  conversion  unto 
Christ,  that  is,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  serving 
idols  to  serve  him  who  is  the  Sun  of  righteousnest 
and  Fountain  of  light 

Together  with  this  profession  of 
obedience,  there  was  also  exacted  a  Tb«"SM'tiuaf 
profession  of  fiuth  of  every  person  to  tTb*  b^^Md^ 
be  baptized.  And  this  was  always  to  ^  SS^Sa^  '''^ 
be  made  in  the  same  words  of  the 
creed,  that  every  church  used  for  the  instruction  of 
her  catechumens.  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  it 
privately  to  the  catechist,  and  then  again  publicly 
in  the  church,  when  they  had  given  in  their  names 
to  baptism;  as  I  have  showed**  before.  But  be- 
sides this,  they  were  also  obliged  to  make  a  more 
solemn  profession  of  it  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and 
give  distinct  answers  to  the  several  questions,  at 
the  minister  propounded  them,  trith  relation  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  creed,  which  contained  the  sum- 
mary of  Christian  faith.  There  were  some  indeed 
in  St  Austin's  time,  who,  as  they  were  for  excluding 
the  profession  of  obedience  out  of  the  baptismal 
vow,  so  were  they  for  curtailing  the  profession  of 
fsdth,  and  reducing  it  to  one  single  article,  I  believe 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  favour  of 
this,  they  pleaded  the  example  of  Philip  baptizing 
the  eunuch  upon  this  short  confession,^  and  that 
saying  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  I  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  Yet  they  durst  never 
proceed  so  far  as  to  put  their  designs  in  practice  i 
for  they  still  continued  to  make  interrogatories 
about  the  other  articles,  as  the  church  always  did, 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  his  passion  and  death  upon 


—  Ambros.  de  Sacrament  lib.  I.  c.  2.  Respondiiti,  Abre- 
tancio :  memor  etto  Bermonii  tui,  et  nunquam  tibi  excidat 
»ries  cautionis  tu«. — Ubi  promiseris  considera,  vel  quibus 
romiierit :  Levitam  vidisti,  sed  miniiter  est  Christi.  Vidiiti 
Ivm  ante  altaria  ministrare :  ergo  chirographum  tuum  te- 
etur,  non  in  terra,  sed  in  colo. 

•*  Id.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Tenetur  vox  tua,  non  in  tumulo 
fcortuorum,  sed  in  libro  viventium. 

**  Aug.  de  Symbolo,  lib.  2.  c.  I.  t  9.  Professi  estis  re- 
%uiciare  vos  diabolo,  pompis,  et  angelis  ejus.  Videte  di- 
^Gtisaimi,  quia  banc  professionem  vestram  in  curiam  pro- 
ftrtia  angelicam:  nomina  profitentium  in  libro  excipiunCur 
itm^  non  a  quolibet  homine,  sed  a  superiore  ccelitus  po- 

^  Hieron.  Com.  in  Amos  vi.  14.  In  mysteriis  primum 
BQunciamus  ei  qui  in  occidente  est :  et  sic  versi  in  orientem, 
»%ctum  inimus  cum  sole  justitin,  et  ei  serviturot  nos  esse 
ttomittimus. 


*  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystagog.  1.  n.  6. 

*  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  27. 

**  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  c.  2.  Ad  orientem  converteris. 
Qui  enim  renunciat  diabolo,  ad  Christum  convertitur. 

«>  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect  10. 

^  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  cap.  9.  Spado,  inquiunt,  illo 
quern  Philippus  baptixavit,  nihil  plus  dixit,  quam.  Credo 
Filium  Dei  esse  Jesum  Christum.  Num  ergo  placet,  ut 
hoc  solum  homines  respondeant,  et  continuo  baptizentor  ? 
Nihil  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  nihil  de  sancta  ecclesia,  nihil  do 
remissione  peccatorum,  nihil  do  resurrectione  mortuorum  ? 
&c.  Si  enim  spado  cum  respondisset,  Credo  Filium  Dei 
esse  Jesum  Christum,  hoc  ei  sufBcere  visum  est,  ut  continuo 
baptizatus  abscederet :  Cur  non  id  sequimur,  atque  auferi- 
mus  csBtera  qua  necesse  habemus  etiam  cum  ad  baptiian- 
dum  temporis  urget  angustia  exprimere,  interrogando  ut 
baptisandus  ad  cuncta  respondeat,  etiamii  oa  memorise 
mandare  non  valuit  ? 
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the  cross,  his  burial  and  resurrection  on  the  third 
day,  his  ascension,  and  session  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father :  all  which  were  thought  so  necessary, 
that  the  church  never  omitted  them  even  in  clinic 
baptism,  when  men  were  baptized  upon  a  sick-bed : 
for  if  they  were  able  to  speak,  they  answered  for 
themselves,  as  St.  Austin  says,  to  every  particular 
interrogation,  though  they  were  not  able  to  commit 
them  to  memory ;  and  if  they  were  speechless,  their 
sureties  or  sponsors  answered  for  them,  as  they  did 
for  children,  as  will  be  showed  in  the  next  chapter. 
So  that  one  way  or  other  the  whole  creed  was  re- 
peated, and  every  individual  article  assented  to  by 
men  at  their  baptism.  And  this  was  always  the 
practice  of  the  church  from  the  very  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  their  time  also:  for  though  no 
other  article  be  mentioned  in  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch,  but  only  his  believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  yet,  as  St  Austin  observes  in  the 
same  place,*  the  Scripture,  in  saying,  Philip  baptized 
him,  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  all  things 
were  fulfilled,  which  use  to  be  observed  in  baptism, 
though,  for  brevity's  sake,  they  be  not  mentioned. 
And  indeed  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  baptism 
in  ancient  writers,  there  is  express  mention  of  this 
profession,  either  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  as  they  are  delivered  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  as  they  are  briefly  summed  up  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  creed.  Justin  Martyr**  says.  Before  men 
were  regenerated,  they  must  both  profess  to  believe 
the  truth  of  those  things  which  they  had  been 
taught,  and  also  promise  to  live  answerable  to  their 
knowledge.  Cyprian  particularly**  mentions  the 
use  of  the  creed  in  baptism,  and  specifies  in  several 
of  the  interrogatories  that  were  made  in  reference 
to  the  particular  articles  of  it ;  as,  Whether  they 
believed  eternal  life,  and  remission  of  sins  in  the 
holy  church?  which  were  always  the  concluding 
articles  of  the  creed.  And  in  another  place  he 
speaks  both  of  these,  and  the  articles  relating  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  interrogatories 
used  in  baptism  both  by  the  catholic  church,**  and 


the  Novations.  For  however  they  differed  in  Ik 
sense  of  some  of  the  articles,  yet  they  both  a^^refll 
in  the  same  form  of  interrogatories,  and  both  bap- 
tized in  the  same  creed.  TertuUian  also*^  spedia 
the  articles  relating  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gboi^ 
and  the  church, -as  part  of  the  interrogatoriei  a( 
baptism.  And  Eusebius,  reciting  the  words  of  tbe 
Creed  of  Caesarea,*"  says,  it  was  the  Creed  into  wbkk 
he  was  baptized.  The  same  use  was  made  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  soon  as  it  was  composed,  in  moit 
of  the  Eastern  churches;  or  they  ordinaiily bsp- 
tized  in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  as  I  have  shov- 
ed in  the  last  book.**  It  were  easy  here  to  subjdi 
many  testimonies  out  of  St  Ambrose,  St  JeroB, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  Chrysostin^ 
Nazianzen,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  and  Salvian,  and  tk 
author  of  the  Constitutions :  but  the  matter  is  m 
incontestable,  that  the  ancients  did  never  baptis 
into  the  profession  of  any  single  article,  but  intD 
a  complete  and  perfect  creed,  that  I  think  it  need- 
less  to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  it,  whilst  there  is  not 
any  pretence  of  an  exception  to  be  made  against  it 
in  any  public  or  private  baptism  whatsoever. 

There  were  some  circumstances  and 
ceremonies  of  this  confession,  which 
because  they  added  something  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  action,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  As,  first,  that  it  was  nsoallj 
done  in  public  before  many  witnesses.  Which  w» 
a  circumstance  grounded  upon  apostolical  practice, 
and  very  rarely  dispensed  with.  Primasius*d^ 
duces  it  from  the  example  of  Timothy,  who  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses: 
which  he  interprets  of  his  profession  of  faith  made 
at  baptism.  Which  is  also  the  exposition  given  by 
Ephrem  Syrus."  And  Pope  Leo"  seems  to  refer 
to  the  same,  when  he  exhorts  men  to  stand  firm  in 
that  faith,  which  they  confessed  before  many  wit- 
nesses ;  that  faith  in  which  they  were  bom  again  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  the  unction 
of  salvation,  and  the  seal  of  eternal  life.  It  was 
usual  at  Rome,  St  Austin**  tells  us,  to  make  this 


made   ia   the  i 


^  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  cap.  9.  In  eo  quod  ait,  fiap- 
tizavit  eum  Philippus,  intelligi  yoluit  impleta  esse  omnia, 
que  licet  taceantur  in  Scripturis,  gratia  brevitatis,  tamen 
terie  traditionis  scimus  implenda. 

**  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  "Oaroi  av  'Wiiar^SKn  xai  trcTev- 
»(riv  AXti^fj  Tavra  tA,  v<p*  ^fiSov  iidacKOfieva  Kai  Xiyofii' 

pa  tlvai,  Koi  fiinv  Stmv  dvvaar^ai  vwtarxvSavrai dvaytv 

vwvrai, 

*»  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numidas,  p.  190.  Sed  et  ipsa 
interrogatio  quae  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis.  Nam 
cum  dicimus,  Credis  in  vitam  nternam,  et  remissionem  pec- 
catorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?  Intelligimus  remissionem 
peccatorum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

M  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  al.  76.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183. 

*^  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.  Quum  sub  tribus  et  testatio 
fidei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignorentur,  necessario  adjicitur  ec- 
clesin  meotio :  quoniam  ubi  tres,  id  est.  Pater  et  Filius  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quae  trium  corpus  est 


^  Euseb.  Epist.  ad  Cassarienses,  ap.  Socrat  lib.  l.cap.S. 

«  Book  X.  chap.  4.  sect.  17. 

**  Primas.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Confessus  bonam  cod- 
fessionem,  in  baptismo :  coram  multis  testibus,  coram  st- 
cerdotibus  et  ministris,  atque  virtutibus  ccelestibus  ac  di- 
vinis. 

•'  Ephrem.  de  Posnitent  cap.  5. 

"  Leo,  Serm.  4.  de  Nativ.  Domini,  p.  17.  Permanete 
stabiles  in  fide,  quam  confessi  estis  coram  multis  testibus, 
et  in  qua  renati  per  aquam  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  accepisttt 
chrisma  salutis  et  signaculum  vit»  aetemae. 

*"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  Ut  ventum  est  ad  hortm  < 
profitendae  fidei,  quae  verbis  certis  conceptisque  memoriter 
de  loco  eminentiore  in  conspectu  populi  fidelis  Romas  rediii 
soiet  ab  eis  qui  accessuri  sunt  ad  gratiam  tuam,  oblatran 
esse  dicebat  Victorino  a  presbyteris,  ut  secretiut  reddereC, 
sicut  nonnullis  qui  verecundia  trepidaturi  videbantur,  offerri 
mos  erat :  ilium  autem  maluisse  salutem  suam  in  conspecta 
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confession  publicly  in  the  church,  in  some  eminent 
place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that  they  might  be 
8een  and  heard  by  all  the  congregation.  But  some- 
times, to  favour  the  modesty  of  some  very  bashful 
persons,  who  could  not  speak  without  trembling  in 
such  an  awful  assembly,  the  presbyters  received 
their  confession  in  private :  and  this  they  offered  to 
Victorinus,  a  famous  rhetorician,  upon  his  conver- 
sion ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  make  his  confession  in 
public ;  saying,  there  was  no  salvation  in  rhetoric, 
and  yet  he  had  always  taught  that  in  public ;  and 
therefore  it  would  not  become  him  to  be  afraid  of 
making  a  public  confession  of  God's  word  before 
the  meek  flock  of  Christ,  who  had  never  been  afraid 
to  repeat  his  own  words  in  the  schools  of  the  hear 
then,  who  in  comparison  of  Christiaas  were  only  to 
be  reputed  madmen. 

s^t^  jQ^  Another  circumstance  which  added 

0^'m^S^  to  the  solemnity  of  the  action,  was 
^°'  the  posture  of  the  body,  not  only  look- 

ing toward  the  east,  but  with  hands  and  eyes  lift  up 
to  heaven,  as  if  they  were  immediately  fixed  on 
Christ,  with  whom  they  were  now  entering  into 
covenant,  as  their  new  Lord  sitting  on  tlie  throne 
of  his  glory.     For  as  they  renounced  the  devil  with 
bands  stretched  out  against  him,  or  with  collision 
or  striking  them  together  in  defiance  of  him ;  so  on 
,  the  contrary,  they  made  their  confession  and  cove- 
\  nant,  and  addresses  to  Christ,  in  the  posture  of  pe- 
tition, with  hands  lift  up  to  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  ready  to  embrace  him.    So  the  author 
,j  under  the  name  of  Dionysius**  describes  it,  saying, 
"  The  priest  bids  the  catechumen,  after  he  has  re- 
nounced  Satan,  to  turn  about  to  the  east  and  make 
his  covenant  with  Christ,  with  hands  and  eyes  Uft 
up  to  heaven. 

This   confession  also,  for  greater 
Bcpc^thiM     solemnity,  is  thought  to  have  been 
^  repeated  three  times,  as  we  have  heard 

31  before,  that  it  was  usual  to  do  in  the  renunciation 
"^  of  Satan.  Cyril  of  Alexandria*  says.  It  was  the 
"^  custom  of  the  church  to  require  a  triple  confession 
of  Christ,  of  all  those  that  proposed  to  love  him,  and 
""  came  to  his  holy  baptism :  and  this  after  the  ex- 
-^  ample  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  said  three  times* 
_  **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?**  and  Peter 


answered  thrice,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee."  St  Ambrose**  says,  That  in  the  celebration 
of  baptism,  three  interrogatories  were  made,  and  a 
triple  answer  was  given  to  them ;  nor  could  any  one 
be  otherwise  baptized.  Whence  also  Peter  was 
asked  three  times  in  the  Gospel,  whether  he  loved 
the  Lord  ?  that  by  answering  thrice,  he  might  loose 
those  bonds  with  which  he  had  bound  himself  by 
denying  his  Lord.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
triple  confession  always  means  thrice  repeating  the 
whole  creed.  For  St.  Ambrose"  in  another  place 
makes  this  triple  confession  to  be  rather  answering 
three  times,  I  beheve,  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
creed.  Thou  wast  asked,  says  he.  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty  P  And  thou  didst 
answer,  I  believe.  Thou  wast  asked  again,  Dost 
thou  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  cross  ? 
And  thou  didst  answer  a  second  time,  I  believe* 
Thou  wast  asked  a  third  time.  Dost  thou  believe  in 
the  Holy, Ghost?  And  thy  answer  was,  I  believe. 
So  thou  wast  thrice  buried  under  water,  that  thy 
triple  confession  might  absolve  thee  firom  the  mani- 
fold offences  of  thy  former  life.  Where  it  is  plain, 
the  triple  confession  means  no  more  than  answering 
thrice,  I  believe,  to  the  several  parts  of  the  creed. 
But  there  might  be  different  customs  in  different 
places;  for  St.  Cyril  seems  to  mean  something 
more,  when  he  makes  these  answers  not  only  to  be 
a  confession  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  but 
a  triple  confession  of  Christ,  which  implies  a  repe- 
tition of  the  creed  three  times  over,  if  I  rightly 
understand  him. 

There  was  one  circumstance  more,  g^  ,2. 
which,  if  true,  added  great  weight  to  winf^ti35*Si?*  - 
the  whole  action:  which  was,  that  SHJi *"chuiirlll 
the  party,  after  he  had  made  his  con-  ***"* 
fession  of  faith,  subscribed  it  also  with  his  own 
hand,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it,  in  the  books  or  regis- 
ters of  the  church.  I  cannot  positively  say,  that 
this  was  any  certain  or  universal  practice,  but  there 
seem  to  be  some  footsteps  of  it  in  some  ancient  re- 
cords, and  the  allusions  of  writers  to  such  a  custom. 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  is  thought  to  refer  to  it,  when, 
exhorting  men  to  continue  stedfast  to  the  faith  which 
they  professed  at  baptism,  he  says.  If  thou  wast 
enrolled  into  any  other  faith**  than  what  I  have 


"=saiictn  multitudinis  profiteri:  non  enim  erat  salus  quam 

docebat  in  rhetorica,  et  tamen  earn  publice  professus  erat. 

Quanto  minus  ergo  vereri  debuit  mansuetum  gregem  tuum, 

~  pronuncians  verbum  tuum,  qui  non  verebatur  in  verbis  suis 

^  tnrbas  insanorum  ? 

«"       ••  Dionys.  de  Eccles.  Hierarch.  cap.  2.  p.  253. 

■•  Cyril,  lib.  12.  in  Job.  xxi.  t.  4.  p.  1119.  TCirot  ii  irdXiif 
'     T€U9  fikv  iKK\ii<riai9  limvOiv  tli  t6  y^rivat  xptTov  itapttrav 
4^i>  f  Iv  Xpirdv  6fio\oyia»  Toh^  dyairdv  aitrdv  iXofiivotn, 
Si^  tS  Kai  irpoaiX^ilv  rw  ayltv  fiairriafiaTi, 

**  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Ideo  in 
Siyiteriif  interrogatio  trina  defertur,  et  confirmatio  trina 
celebratur :  nee  potest  quis  nisi  trina  confessione  purgari. 


Unde  et  ipse  Petnis  in  eyangelio  tertio  interrogatur,  utrum 
diligat  Dominum,  ut  trina  responsione  vincula,  quae  Domi- 
num  negando  ligayit,  absolveret. 

"  Id.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  Interrogatus  es,  Gredis  in 
Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem  ?  Dixisti,  Credo,  &c.  Iterum 
interrogatus  es,  Credis  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chris- 
tum et  in  crucem  ejus  ?  Dixisti,  Credo,  et  mersisti. — Tertio 
interrogatus  es,  Credis  et  in  Spintum  Sanctum?  Dixisti, 
Credo.  Tertio  mersisti,  ut  multiplicem  lapsum  superiorit 
setatis  absolveret  trina  confessio. 

**  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  670.  EI  fikp  &\Xm9  iyyi- 
ypa\ffatf  h  wt  6  i/xdt  diratrel  \6yo9,  iivpo  xal  fiiTiyypdi^ 
6trr(. Elvi  rots  furttwilduvl  ct,  S  yiypa<f»af  yiypaiptu 
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expounded,  come  and  be  enrolled  again ;  and  then 
tell  those  that  would  draw  thee  away  from  it, 
"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written."  St  Am- 
brose  seems  also  to  allude  to  this,  when"  he  tells 
the  initiated,  that  their  handwriting  was  recorded 
not  only  in  earth,  but  in  heaven,  because  it  was 
taken  both  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels. 
And  St.  Austin*  says,  The  names  of  such  as  made 
their  profession,  were  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
not  only  by  men,  but  by  the  heavenly  powers  above. 
Yet  I  confess  St  Chrysostom  has  a  passage  which 
seems  to  go  contrary  to  all  this :  for  speaking  of 
the  difference  between  earthly  masters  buying  slaves, 
and  Christ  taking  us  to  be  his  servants,  he  reckons 
this  among  others,  that  Christ  requires  no  wit- 
nesses nor  handwriting  of  us,"  but  only  our  bare 
word,  to  say,  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy 
pomp.  Whence  it  must  be  concluded,  either  that 
this  custom  was  not  so  universal  as  the  rest,  since 
St  Chrysostom  knew  nothing  of  it;  or  that  the 
forecited  evidences  are  not  so  cogent  as  at  first  sight 
they  may  seem  to  be.  For  St  Ambrose  and  St 
Austin  may  be  so  interpreted,  where  they  speak  of 
being  written  in  the  book  of  life,  as  to  be  understood 
only  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  having  their  names 
written  in  heaven.  Yet  Vicecomes  is  very  positive 
not  only  of  this,  but  that  men  also  set  their  seal" 
to  their  subscription,  and  confirmed  their  profession 
with  an  oath.  But  I  do  not  find  any  sufficient  au- 
thority for  this,  and  therefore  will  not  any  further 
insist  upon  it,  which  I  had  rather  leave  to  the  fur- 
ther disquisition  of  the  critical  and  curious  reader. 
g^  jj^  But  by  what  has  been  said  we  may 

cSi^i^X  easily  perceive,  that  the  design  of  the 
I^SSSiiH^i  church  in  all  these  ceremonies,  and 
fi^it^tf'St^^prote.'  the  caution  and  deliberation  used  in 
the  whole  action,  was  only  to  make 
men  truly  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  (which  admitted  of  no  proselytes  without 
these  formal  and  solemn  professions,)  and  of  their 
great  obligations  to  continue  stedfast  in  that  faith 
and  obedience  to  Christ,  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
promised  with  their  mouths,  and  subscribed  with 
their  own  hands,  not  only  before  men,  but  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  holy  angels.  This  was  the 
greatest  engagement  imaginable  upon  them,  and  of 
force  to  influence  their  whole  lives.  To  which  pur- 
pose St  Chrysostom  often  proposes  and  insists  upon 
it,  to  make  men  bear  it  perpetually  in  memory,  and 
use  it  as  their  best  armour  and  weapon  against  all 
temptations.    In  his  last  discourse  to  the  people  of 


Antioch,  he  expatiates  upon  this  topic,  inveig^mig 
first  severely  against  all  the  shows  of  the  Rooai 
theatre  and  circus,  and  observation  of  days,  nid 
presages,  and  omens,  which  he  reckons  among  die 
pomps  of  Satan.  To  these  he  jains  enchantmenti 
and  ligatures:  for  some  Christians  made  no  scn^ 
to  hang  golden  medals  of  Alexander  the  Great  nbad 
their  head  or  feet  to  cure  diseases,  ^^th  wim 
he  expostulates  after  this  manner :  Are  these  oar 
hopes"  and  expectations,  that  after  the  cross  mi 
death  of  our  Lord,  we  should  put  our  trust  iv 
health  in  the  image  of  a  heathen  king?  Ejiowot 
thou  not  what  wonders  the  cross  hath  done?  hov 
it  hath  destroyed  death,  extinguished  sin,  emptied 
hell,  dissolved  the  power  of  the  devil?  And  k  i 
not  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  to  cure  a  bodily  diseneF 
It  hath  given  resiurection  to  the  world,  and  cud 
not  thou  confide  in  it  ?  But  thou  not  only  pn* 
curest  ligatures,  but  also  charms,  bringing  someoH 
drunken  staggering  woman  to  thy  house  lor  da 
purpose,  and  payest  reverence  to  these  things,  lAa 
thou  hast  been  disciplined  in  the  religion  of  Chnt 
Nay,  when  men  are  admonished  of  these  ^baap, 
they  ple^  in  excuse,  that  the  old  woman  the  » 
chanter  is  a  Christian,  and  names  nothing  bat  ill 
name  of  God.  For  which  she  is  the  more  to  k 
abhorred,  because  she  abuses  the  name  of  God  i 
so  scandalous  a  practice,  and  whilst  she  calls  hoiel 
a  Christian,  does  the  works  of  the  heathen,  tk 
devils  named  the  name  of  Christ,  and  yet  w&t 
devils  for  all  that,  and  were  rebuked  and  ejected  fcf 
our  Saviour.  Therefore  I  beseech  you,  keep  yav 
selves  pure  from  this  deceit,  and  take  thi»  word  s 
your  staff  and  armour.  As  none  of  yxm  wiD  choes 
to  walk  abroad  without  his  shoes  or  clothes ;  so  wift- 
out  this  word,  let  none  of  you  venture  out  in  pabit; 
but  when  you  go  over  the  threshold  of  yoor  pit, 
say  first  this  word,  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  ^ 
pomp,  and  thy  worship ;  and  I  make  a  covennt 
with  thee,  0  Christ  Never  go  forth  widioot  M 
word,  and  it  will  be  your  stafi^  yoiir  armour,  fotf 
invincible  tower.  And  with  this  word,  sign  yoV' 
selves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross :  and  then  not  cab 
man,  but  the  devil  himself  cannot  hurt  yon,  vidit 
he  finds  you  appearing  guarded  with  this  aimoK 
Thus  St  Chrysostom  exhorts  men  daily  to  rbkb* 
her  their  solemn  profession  of  faidi  and  baptitfirf 
vow,  wherein  they  renounced  Satan  and  emtntfi 
Christ,  as  the  best  preservative  against  sin  and  dtt 
ger.  To  which  both  he  and  Ephrem  Cyna  fH 
this  momentous  consideration,**  That  an  acoosBtif 


"*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  ].  cap.  2.  Chirographum  tuum 
tenetur,  non  in  terra,  sed  in  colo.  It.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2. 
Tenetur  tox  tua,  non  in  tumulo  mortuorum,  ted  in  libro 
viventium. 

*  Aug.  de  Symbolo  ad  Catechumenoe,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  No- 
mina profitentium  in  libro  excipiuntur  vitn,  non  a  quolibet 
bomine,  ted  a  tuperiore  coelitus  poteitate. 


"  Ghryt.  Horn.  21.  ad  Populum  Antioch.  1. 1.  p.i7i  01 
ft-ApTvpat  fifia^t  oifK  lyypaifnt  rifiat  diroiTcI,  dEXX*  «#■■■ 

coi  HaTava,  &c. 
*  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  311 
**  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antiochen.  t  1.  p.  STSi 
**  Ephrem.  de  Abrenimc  Baptitmi,  p.  150.    Hac  ip* 
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this  TOW  will  be  required  of  men  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  for  "  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  And 
Christ  will  say  to  every  wilful  transgressor  of  it, 
**  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee,  0 
thou  wicked  servant"  As  nothing  therefore  could 
be  more  useful  than  this  part  of  the  church's  disci- 
pline, in  requiring  such  professions  and  promises  of 
every  man  before  they  entered  the  service  of  Christ; 
as  it  was  usual  for  masters  to  do,  before  they  bar- 
gained" with  slaves  and  took  them  into  their  &mily : 
■o  nothing  could  be  more  material  than  the  con- 
tinued impressions  of  this  vow  upon  men's  minds, 
to  keep  them  under  a  quick  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions, on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  their  Uves  so 
much  depended,  and  their  eternal  interest  at  the 
day  of  judgment. 

g^  ,^  There  is  one  thing  more  remains  to 

Md^^ii^.  be  inquired  into  under  this  head,  that 
SSSSd^'ofSlo^It  isj  whether  any  public  or  particular 
their  uptiam.  coufcssion  of  sius  was  required  of  men 
at  their  baptism,  besides  what  was  impUed  in  the 
general  renunciation  of  Satan  and  all  his  works  and 
service  ?  Now,  this  is  plainly  resolved  by  St  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  negative.  For  discoursing  of  the  dif- 
ference between  God's  choosing  his  servants,  and 
the  choice  which  earthly  princes  and  masters  make 
of  their  soldiers  and  slaves,  he  makes  the  difference 
chiefly  to  consist  in  this :  That  before  men  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  lists  in  any  of  the  famous  exer- 
cises of  the  theatre,  a  public  crier  must  first  lead 
them  about  by  the  hand  before  all,  and  cry  out, 
saying.  Does  any  one  accuse  this  man  ?  though 
there  the  engagement  was  only  of  the  body,  and  not 
of  the  soul.  But  in  God's  choice  of  us  it  is  quite 
otherwise :  for  though  our  engagement  depends  not 
upon  strength  of  arms,  but  on  the  philosophy  and 
virtue  of  our  souls,  yet  the  ruler  and  governor 
thereof  acts  quite  contrary :  he  does  not  take  a  man, 
and  lead  him  about,  and  say.  Does  any  one  accuse 
him  ?  but  he  cries  out,  Though  all  men  and  devils 
should  rise  up  against  him,  and  accuse  him  of  secret 
and  horrible  crimes,  I  do  not  reject,  I  do  not  abhor 
him ;  but  I  deliver  him  from  his  accuser,  and  ab- 
solve him  from  his  iniquity,  and  so  I  lead  him  to 
the  combat.  Nor  is  this  the  only  admirable  thing, 
that  he  forgives  our  sins,  but  that  he  does  not  reveal 
nor  disclose  them ;  he  neither  makes  open  proclam- 
ation of  them,"  nor  compels  those  that  come  to  him 
to  publish  their  own  offences,  but  requires  them  to 
give  account,  and  confess  their  sins  to  him  alone. 
He  does  not,  like  earthly  judges,  oblige  criminals  to 


make  a  public  ccmfSession  before  all  men  in  hopes 
of  pardon,  but  he  forgives  sins  upon  our  private 
testimony  without  any  other  witnesses.  This  is 
undeniable  evidence,  that  no  pubUc  confession  was 
required  of  men  for  their  private  offences,  when  they 
came  to  baptism.  And  therefore  when  Gregory 
Nazianzen"  speaks  of  confession  of  sins  made  at 
baptism,  he  is  to  be  understood  either  of  a  general 
confession,  or  such  a  particular  confession  as  men 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves,  to  testify  more 
eminently  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance ;  which 
some  think  was  done  at  John's  baptism.  Matt  iiL  6| 
and  in  the  baptism  of  those  mentioned  Acts  xix. 
18,  where  it  is  said,  that  "  many  who  believed  came, 
and  confessed,  and  showed  their  deeds ;"  though  this 
was  not  imposed  upon  men  by  any  necessary  law 
or  rule  of  the  church.  In  case  of  pubhc  scandalous 
crimes,  they  were  obUged  particularly  to  promise 
and  vow  the  forsaking  of  them;  but  for  private 
crimes,  no  particular  confession  was  required  to  be 
made,  save  only  to  God,  with  a  general  renunciation 
of  all  sin,  in  which  every  private  crime  was  sup- 
posed to  be  included.  Vid.  Aug.  Serm.  116.  de 
Tempore. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   THE  USE  OF   SPONSORS   OR   SURETIES   IK 
BAPTISM. 

Next  to  the  conditions  and  promises 

required  of  men  in  their  baptism,  we    Thrw  ■prt.'«f 

^  ,  ^  ,    ,        .  •pooaow  in  th«  pri* 

must  examine  the  office  and  business  ^J^JoSSS***'  ** 
of  sponsors  or  sureties,  who  had  al- 
ways some  concern  in  these  obligations.  And  here 
it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  were  three  sorts 
of  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive  church ; 
1.  For  children,  who  could  not  renounce,  or  profess, 
or  answer  for  themselves.  2.  For  such  adult  per- 
sons, as  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity  were  in 
the  same  condition  with  children,  incapacitated  to 
answer  for  themselves.  3.  For  all  adult  persons  in 
general.  For  the  church  required  sponsors  also  for 
those,  who  were  otherwise  qualified  to  make  their 
own  responses.  Now,  the  office  of  sponsors  was  di- 
versified a  Uttle  in  its  nature  according  to  these  dis- 
tinctions. They  who  were  sureties  or  sponsors  for 
children,  were  obliged  first  to  answer  in  their  names 
to  all  the  interrogatories  that  were  usually  put  in 


abrenunciatio  et  pulchra  confeMio  exigetur  a  quocimque 
Christiano  in  ilia  die,  &c.  Qirys.  Horn.  21 .  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
p.  274.  Hoc  igitur  dicamus,  abreouncio  tibi  Satana:  tan- 
quam  in  ilia  die  hujui  vocis  rationem  reUdituri,  ut  lalvum 
tunc  reddamus  depoeitnm.  "^  Cbryi.  ibid.  p.  27^ 

**  Cbryt.  Horn.  21.  ad  Pop.  Antiocb.  p.  270.    Ov  tovto 


fiara,  ciXX'  ^t  avrd  ovdi  iKicaXvimif  oifik  'woui  tfMivtpA 
Kol  iv^Oj  oviA  dvayKdl^ii  'rapaXBovrat  al«  fiiaov  if^nirtur 
Tck  irtrXfiftfitXufiivay  dW  aitrtS  fiovto  dirtiXoy^trmaBai  m* 
X«^ti,  ical  irp6v  airrov  i^/xG\oy^9av6ai, 
"  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  657. 
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baptism,  and  then  to  be  guardians  of  their  Christian 
education.  Some  will  also  needs  have  it,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  give  them  a  perfect  maintenance, 
and  take  them  as  it  were  for  their  own  children  by 
adoption,  in  case  their  parents  failed  and  left  them 
destitute  in  their  minority. 

g^,^  But  this  I  take  to  be  a  mistake, 

ly  •JSS.^faJSS  ^OT  whoever  were  sponsors  for  chil- 
ownchiid«n.         ^gjj^  j£  g^gy  ^ijgy  became  destitute, 

the  burden  devolved  upon  the  church  in  general, 
and  not  upon  any  others..  Which  will  be  evidenced 
by  these  two  considerations  :  first,  That  parents 
were  conmionly  sponsors  for  their  own  children : 
and  in  that  case,  there  can  be  no  dispute  where  the 
obligation  of  maintenance  lay  so  long  as  they  were 
aUve.  For  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  own 
children  by  a  natural  law,  not  because  they  were 
sponsors,  but  because  they  were  parents  to  them. 
It  was  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary  that  parents 
should  be  sponsors  for  their  own  children,  though 
some  in  St  Austin's  days  were  inclined  to  think  so, 
which  he  reckons  an  error,*  and  shows,  that  in  many 
cases  there  was  a  necessity  it  should  be  otherwise. 
But  yet  in  most  cases  the  parents  were  sponsors  for 
their  own  children;  as  appears  from  St  Austin, 
who  speaks  of  parents  in  all  ordinary  cases  ofiering 
their  own  children  to  baptism,  and  making  the 
proper  responses  for  them  :*  and  the  extraordinary 
cases  in  which  they  were  presented  by  others,  were 
commonly  such  cases  where  the  parent  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  that  kind  office  for  them;  as  when 
slaves'  were  presented  to  baptism  by  their  masters ; 
or  children,  whose  parents  were  dead,  were  brought 
by  the  charity  of  any  who  would  show  mercy  on 
them ;  or  children  exposed  by  their  parents,  which 
were  sometimes  taken  up  by  the  holy  virgins  of 
the  church,  and  by  them  presented  unto  baptism. 
These  are  the  only  cases  mentioned  by  St.  Austin, 
in  which  children  seem  to  have  had  other  sponsors, 
and  not  their  parents.  Which  makes  it  probable, 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  parents  were  sureties  for 
their  own  children.  Which  may  be  collected  also 
from  the  author  of  the  Hypognostics,*  under  the 
name  of  St  Austin,  who  speaks  of  infants  being 
presented  to  baptism  by  the  hands  of  their  parents. 


and  some  of  them  dymg  in  their  arms  before  the 
priest  could  baptize  them.  Whilst  parents  then* 
fore  were  sureties  for  their  own  children,  they  ven 
obliged  to  maintain  them ;  but  this  not  by  the  lav 
of  sureties,  but  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  if  tfacj 
failed,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  whole  churdi. 

Secondly,  In  other  cases,  where  ^^^^ 
strangers  became  sureties  for  chil-  iJSSTto'SS 
dren,  the  burden  of  maintenance  did  SJCm^*^^^ 
never  devolve  upon  them  by  any  law  ■•*•■""* 
of  suretiship,  except  they  were  obliged  by  some 
antecedent  law  to  take  care  of  them.  In  case  i 
master  was  sponsor  for  bis  slave,  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  him,  because  he  was  antecedently  in  the 
nature  of  a  father  to  him ;  and  this  obUgation  aroK^ 
not  fix>m  his  siu^tiship,  but  from  his  being  his  iii» 
ter.  But  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so.  For  sometina 
children,  that  were  exposed,  were  taken  op  to^ 
presented  to  baptism  by  mere  strangers,  and  in  tint 
case  the  burden  of  maintenance  fell  upon  the  chni^ 
and  not  upon  the  sponsors.  And  in  some  cases,  m 
St  Austin*  informs  us,  such  children  were  pre- 
sented unto  baptism  by  the  sacred  virgins  of  ik 
church,  who  had  no  other  maintenance  but  vial 
they  themselves  received  firom  the  church ;  and  ii 
that  case  it  is  evident  the  children's  maintenaott 
must  be  derived  from  the  same  fountain  as  ik 
virgins'  was,  that  is,  from  the  public  stock  of  tk 
church.  So  that  in  all  cases  the  church  was  chai^ 
with  this  care,  and  not  the  sponsors,  except  that 
was  some  antecedent  obligation.  And  there  w« 
good  reason  for  this ;  for,  as  St  Austin*  obsem^ 
children  were  presented  to  baptism  not  so  much  if 
those  in  whose  hands  they  were  brought,  (thoi^ 
by  them  too,  if  they  were  good  and  faithful  meoi) 
as  by  the  whole  society  of  saints.  The  whole  chuick 
was  their  mother,  she  brought  forth  all  and  ererf 
one  by  this  new  birth ;  and  therefore,  if  any  wot 
to  be  charged  with  maintenance,  it  was  but  reasoB' 
able  that  the  church  should  maintain  her  own  chil' 
dren.  So  that  they  who  lay  so  much  stress  apoo 
sponsors  undertaking  for  children,  as  if  they  tlMf^ 
by  undertook  to  give  them  maintenance  too,  hxn 
no  grounds  for  their  assertion,  since  it  appears  bm 
the  best  light  that  we  have,  to  have  been  otbenriK 


'  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  lUud  autem  nolo  te  fallat,  ut 
existimes  reatlis  vinculum  ex  Adam  tractum,  aliter  non 
posse  dirumpi,  nisi  parvidi  ad  percipiendam  Cbristi  gratiam 
a  parentibus  offerantur. 

*  Aug.  ibid.  Quid  est  illud,  quod  quando  ad  baptismum 
offeruDtur,  parentes  pro  eit  tanquam  fidedictorM  respon- 
dent, &c. 

'  Aug.  ibid.  Videas  multos  non  offerri  a  parentibus,  ted 
etiam  a  quibuslibet  extraneis,  sicut  a  Dominis  servuli  ali- 
quando  offeruntur.  Et  nonnunquam  mortuis  parentibus 
suis,  parvuli  baptizantur,  ab  eis  oblati,  qui  illis  higusmodi 
misericordiam  preebere  potuerunt  Aliquando  etiam  quos 
crudeliter  parentes  exposuerunt,  nutriendos  a  quibuslibet, 
nonnunquam  a  sacris  virginibus  colliguntur,  et  ab  eis  offe- 
runtur ad  baptismum. 


*  Aug.  Hypognostic.  contra  Pelag.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  t  7.  p> 
633.  Novimus  etiam  parvulos,  quibua  usna  libcri  arUtni 
non  est,  ut  de  bonis  aut  malis  eonim  merit  it  judicenUr  F** 
rentum  manibus  ad  gratiam  sacn  baptismatis  deportatoi:  ct 
cum  in  ano  eorum  per  manus  sacerdotis  mysterian  i^ 
adimpleretur,  aliquoties  alterum  in  parentum  maniboi  ^ 
tum  exanimem,  fraudatum  gratis  salvatoris. 

•  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac 

'  Aug.  ibid.  Offeruntur  quippe  parvuli  ad  pereipicBte 
spiritualem  gratiam,  non  tamab  eis  quorum  gestanturaiV' 
bus,  quamvis  et  ab  ipsis,  si  et  ipsi  boni  fideles  sunt,  qiaa>^ 

universa  societate  sanctorum  atque  fidelium Tots  k« 

mater  ecclesia  quss  in  Sanctis  eit,  facit :  quia  tola  ooM 
tota  singulos  parit 
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in  the  practice  of  the  primitiTe  church.  I  have 
not  said  this  to  excuse  sponsors  from  any  duty  that 
properly  belongs  to  them,  but  only  to  take  off  the 
force  of  an  unreasonable  objection,  which  some 
have  made  against  the  present  use  of  sponsors  in 
baptism,  as  if  they  were  of  a  different  sort  from 
those  of  the  ancient  church,  because  they  arc  not 
under  this  particular  obligation,  which  appears  not 
to  have  any  other  foundation  but  the  bare  surmise 
of  those  who  make  the  objection. 

Two  things  indeed  were  anciently 
But  only  to  an-  rcquired  of  sponsors  as  their  proper 

mwtr  for  tbem  to  the     ^  ,r«  •         y     > 

Mvmi  intcrrogato-  dutv  I   1.  To  auswcr  m  thcu*  names 

liM  Id  baptum.  ^ 

to  all  the  interrogatories  of  baptism. 
This  seems  to  be  intimated  by  Tertullian,'  where  he 
speaks  of  the  promises  which  the  sponsors  made  in 
baptism^  and  of  the  danger  there  was  of  their  failing 
to  fulfil  them,  either  by  their  own  mortality,  or  by 
the  untoward  disposition  of  the  party.  But  if  any 
one  thinks  these  promises  related  only  to  what  the 
sponsors  promised  for  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  he  may  be  informed  more  clearly 
from  others.  Gennadius'  tells  us.  These  promises 
for  infants  and  such  as  were  uncapable  of  learning, 
were  made  after  the  usual  manner  of  interrogatories 
in  baptism.  And  St.  Austin*  more  particularly 
acquaints  us  with  the  form  then  used,  which  was. 
Doth  this  child  believe  in  God  ?  Doth  he  turn  to 
God  ?  which  is  the  sam^  as  renouncing  the  devil, 
and  making  a  covenant  with  Christ  In  other 
places'*  he  tells  us  more  expressly.  That  the  spon- 
sors answered  for  them,  that  they  renounced  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  works.  And  disputing 
against  the  Pelagians,  he  proves  by  this  argument, 
That  children  were  under  the  power  of  Satan  and 
the  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  needed  pardon,  because 
if  a  Pelagian  himself  brought  a  child  to  baptism,  he 
must  answer  for  him,"  because  he  could  not  answer 
for  himself,  that  he  renounced  the  devil,  that  he 
turned  to  God,  and  that,  among  other  things,  he 


believed  the  remission  of  sins;  all  which  would 
only  be  fallaciously  said,  if  children  had  no  concern 
in  them.  And  he  professes,  he  would  not  admit 
any  child  to  baptism,  whose  sponsor  he  had  reason 
to  believe  did  not  make  these  promises  and  re- 
sponses sincerely  for  him.  Of  the  form  and  prac- 
tice, then,  there  is  no  dispute.  Only  it  seemed  a  great 
difficulty  to  Bishop  Boniface,  and  as  such  he  pro- 
posed it  to  St  Austin,  How  it  could  be  said  with 
truth,  that  a  child  believed,  or  renounced  the  devil, 
or  turned  to  God,  who  had  no  thought  or  appre- 
hension of  these  things ;  or  if  any,  yet  secret  and 
unknown  to  us  ?  If  any  one  should  ask  us  concern- 
ing a  child,  Whether  he  would  prove  chaste,  or  a 
thief,  when  he  became  a  man  ?  we  should  doubtless 
in  that  case  answer,  We  know  not  Or  if  the  question 
was.  Whether  a  child  in  his  infancy  thought  good 
or  evil?  we  should  make  the  same  answer,  We 
know  not.  Since,  therefore,  no  one  would  promise 
either  for  his  future  morals,  or  his  present  thoughts, 
how  is  it  that  when  parents  present  their  children 
as  sponsors  in  baptism,  they  answer  and  say,  The 
children  do  those  things  which  that  age  does  not 
so  much  as  think  of  P  as,  that  they  believe  in  God, 
and  are  turned  unto  him,  &c.  To  this  St  Austin 
answers.  That  the  child  is  said  to  believe,  because 
he  receives  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  conversion, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  a  believer.  For 
the  sacraments,"  because  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  the  things  represented  by  them, 
do  carry  the  name  of  the  things  represented. 
Christ  was  but  once  offered  in  himself,  and  yet  he 
is  offered  not  only  on  the  annual  solenmity  of  the 
passover,  but  every  day  for  the  people ;  and  no  one 
tells  a  lie,  that  says.  He  is  offered.  As  therefore  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  after  a  certain  manner 
is  called  his  body,  and  the  sacrament  of  his  blood  is 
called  his  blood ;  so  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  faith. 
And  upon  this  account,  when  it  is  answered.  That 
an  infant  believes,  who  has  not  yet  any  knowledge 


*  Teriul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  18.  Quid  enim  necesse  est  tpon- 
sores  etiam  periculo  ingeri  ?  Quia  et  ipsi  per  mortalitatem 
destituere  promissionet  suas  possint,  et  proventu  mals  in- 
dolis  falii. 

*  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogmat  cap.  52.  Si  vero  parvuli 
•unt,  vel  hebetes,  qui  doctrinam  uon  capiant,  respondeant 
pro  illis  qui  eos  offerunt,  juxta  morem  baptizandi. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Interrogamus  eos,  a  quibus 
offeruDtur,  et  dicimut,  Credit  in  Deum  ?  de  ilia  setate,  quee 
ntrum  sitDeus,  ignoret:  respondent,  Credit;  et  ad  caetera 
•ic  respondent  singula  qusB  quaeruntur,  &c. 

M  Aug.  Serm.  IIG.  de  Tempore,  t  lU.  p.  304.  Fidejussores 
pro  ipsis  respondent,  quod  abrenuncient  diabolo,  pompis  et 
operibus  ejus. 

"  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Mentis,  lib.  1.  cap.  34.  Vellem 
•liquis  istorum  qui  contraria  sapiunt,  mihi  baptiiandum 
parrulum  afferret.  Ipse  certe  mibi  erat  responsurus  pro 
eodem  parvulo  quern  gestaret,  quia  ille  pro  le  respondere 
non  posset.  Quomodo  ergo  dictunis  erat  eum  renunciare 
diabolo,  cujus  in  eo  nihil  etset  ?  Quomodo  convert!  ad  Deum, 


a  quo  non  esset  aversus  ?  Credere  inter  ctetera  remissionem 
peccatorum,  que  illi  nidla  tribueretur  ?  Ego  quidem  si  con- 
tra eum  hsec  sentire  existimarem,  nee  ad  sacramenta  cum 
parvulo  intrare  permitterem. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Nonne  semel  immolatus  est 
Christus  in  seipso  ?  Et  tamen  in  sacramento  non  solum 
per  omnes  Paschae  solennitates,  sed  omni  die  populis  im- 
molatur ;  nee  utique  mentitur  qui  interrogatus  eum  respon- 
derit  immolari.  Si  enim  sacramenta  quandam  similitudinem 
earum  rerum  quarum  sacramenta  sunt  nonhaberent,  sacra- 
menta non  essent.  Ex  hac  autem  similitudine  plenimque 
etiam  ipsarum  rerum  nomina  accipiunt.  Sicut  ergo  se- 
cundum quendammodum  sacramentum  corporis  Christi  cor- 
pus Christi  est,  sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis 
Christi  est,  ita  sacramentum  fidei  fides  est.  Ac  per  hoc 
cum  respondetur  parvulus  credere,  qui  fidei  nondum  habet 
affectum,  respondetur  fidem  habere  propter  fidei  sacramen- 
tum, et  convertere  se  ad  Deum  propter  conversionis  sacra- 
mentum, quia  et  ipsa  responsio  ad  celebrationem  pertinet 
sacramenti. 
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or  habit  of  faith,  the  meaning  of  the  answer  is, 
That  he  has  £uth  because  of  the  sacrament  of  faith, 
and  is  converted  to  God  because  of  the  sacrament 
of  conversion  ;.for  these  answers  appertain  to  the 
cdebration  of  the  sacrament  So  that,  according 
to  St  Austin,  when  an  infant  is  said  to  have  faith, 
the  meaning  is  only  that  he  receives  the  sacrament 
of  faith,  which  faith  he  is  bound  to  embrace  when 
he  comes  to  understand  it  In  the  mean  time  he  is 
called  a  believer,  because  he  receives  the  sacrament 
of  fedth,  and  is  entered  into  the  covenant  of  God  by 
his  sponsors,  who  supply  that  part  for  him  which  he 
cannot  perform  in  his  own  pereon.  This  was  the 
first  duty  of  sponsors  toward  children. 

The  other  was,  that  they  were  to 
aa/ toS>^'gi»i4.  be  tniardians  of  their  spiritual  life  for 

tent  of  thetr  tplrit-      ,        -   ,  s    .       .    i  i_  a 

Ml  lib  itar  tiM  ta.  the  future,  and  to  take  care  by  good 
admonitions  and  good  instructions 
that  they  performed  their  part  of  the  covenant 
they  were  now  engaged  in.  St.  Austin"  makes 
sponsors  themselves  concerned  in  this  covenant  with 
God,  and  therefore  presses  it  as  a  duty  upon  them, 
that  they  should  not  only  by  their  examples,  but  by 
their  words  and  instructions,  teach  them  the  great 
duties  of  chastity,  humility,  sobriety,  and  peace,  for- 
asmuch as  they  had  answered  in  their  stead,  that 
they  renounced  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  works. 
And  in  another  place  ^*  he  more  particularly  specifies 
their  obligations :  That  they  should  admonish  them 
to  live  chastely,  and  preserve  their  virginity  to  mar- 
riage, to  refrain  their  tongues  from  evil-speaking 
and  peijury,  not  to  accustom  their  mouths  to  filthy 
and  lascivious  songs,  not  to  be  proud  nor  envious, 
not  to  retain  anger  nor  hatred  in  their  hearts,  not 
to  observe  divination  or  soothsaying,  nor  to  hang 
phylacteries  or  diabolical  characters  upon  their  own 
bodies  or  their  relations ;  to  keep  and  hold  the  catho- 
lic faith,  to  frequent  the  church,  to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures read  with  attention,  to  entertain  strangers,  and 
wash  their  feet,  according  to  what  was  said  to  them 
in  baptism,  to  live  peaceably,  to  be  peacemakers 
among  disagreeing  brethren,  and  to  honour  the 
priests  and  their  parents  with  the  love  of  sincere 
charity.  These  were  such  things  as  they  had  pro- 
mised for  children  in  baptism,  and  therefore  they 
were  bound  by  compact  with  God  to  use  their  ut- 


"  Aug.  Serm.  116.  de  Tempore,  t  10.  p.  304.  Non  bo- 
lum  exemplit,  ted  etiam  verbii,  eos  ad  omne  opus  bonum 
admonere  debetit. — Posteaquam  baptizati  fuerint,  de  casti- 
tate,  de  humilitate,  de  tobrietate  vel  pace  eot  admonere  vel 
docere  non  detinant,  et  agnoscant  se  fidejussores  ease  ipso- 
rum.  Pro  ipsis  enim  respondent,  quod  abrenuncient  dia- 
bolo,  pompis  et  operibus  ejus. 

i«  Aug.  Serm.  163.  de  Temp. 

>»  CJyriL  Com.  in  Job.  xi.  26.  t.  4.  p.  683.  "Yirep  dk  t&v 
^^X^'^V  *^o<nf  KaTiiXtififiiuuv,  /ueXXoi/roiv  t«  diA  t5to  fiwiT' 
Tij^taBai,  Kol  o-roTOTTOvTot  Tivtt  Kal  vvirrdr^otrrai, 

**  Fulgent,  de  Bapt.  iEtbiopis,  cap.  7.  p.  610.  Factum 
est,  ut  confessionem  tempore  pneterito  redditam,  quia  non 


most  endeavours  to  engage  their  spiritual  pupils  to 
perform  them. 

Another  sort  of  sponsors  were  such 
as  were  appointed  to  make  answers 
for  such  persons,  as  by  reason  of 
some  infirmity  could  not  answer  for 
themselves.  I  have  observed  before,  that  sodi 
adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  struck  speechless,  or 
seized  with  a  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  a  distemper, 
might  yet  be  baptized,  if  any  of  their  firiends  codd 
testify  that  they  had  beforehand  desired  baptism: 
and  in  this  case  the  same  friends  became  sponson 
for  them,  making  the  very  same  answers  for  them 
as  they  did  for  children.  This  we  learn  fit>m  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  who  assures  us.  That  when  men  wen 
seized  with  extremity  of  sickness,**  and  it  wsi 
thought  proper  upon  that  account  to  baptize  them, 
there  were  scnne  appointed  to  make  both  the  r^ 
nunciations  and  confessions  in  their  name.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  account  which  Fulgentius  **  gives  of 
the  African  negro,  who  just  before  his  baptism  fell 
sick  of  a  fever,  which  bereaved  him  of  his  sensei, 
and  made  him  speechless :  he  was  baptized,  for  all 
this,  having  his  sponsors  to  answer  in  his  name, » 
if  it  had  been  for  an  infant  So  that  all  those  cs- 
nons  which"  speak  of  baptizing  dumb  persons  in 
cases  of  extremity,  though  they  do  not  expressly  r^ 
quire  sponsors  for  them,  yet  are  to  be  understood  ts 
intending  them,  according;  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  chureh.  And  if  the  party  happened  to  recover 
after  such  a  baptism,  it  was  the  sponsor's  duty,  not 
only  to  acquaint  him,  as  a  witness,  with  what  was 
done  for  him,  but  also,  as  a  guardian  of  his  behavi- 
our, to  induce  him  to  make  good  the  promises,  which 
he  in  his  name  had  made  for  him.  For  this  was  the 
indispensable  duty  of  sureties  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for 
such  sort  of  adult  persons  as  were  able  tiw  thM  mit  ar 
to  answer  for  themselves ;  for  these  «>«*. ?»««•?«  f!^ 
also  had  their  sponsors,  and  no  per- 
sons anciently  were  baptized  without  them.  Tliesc 
are  spoken  of  not  only  by  Dionysius  *•  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  but  by  many 
other  more  unquestionable  writers.  Victor  Uticcn- 
sis  tells  us*  of  one  Muritta  a  deacon,  who  was  spon- 
cor  for  Elpidiphorus  at  Carthage.    And  Pifilladios" 


potuit  in  bora  baptitmi  reddere  propter  infirmitatem  cor* 
poriSf  adjutorio  fraternae  redderet  charitatis.  Vid.  Geaoai 
de  Bed.  Dogm.  c.  52. 

>^  See  chap.  5.  sect.  2. 

»  Dionys.  EccL  Hierarch.  cap.  2.  p.  252. 

»  Conttit.  A  post.  lib.  3.  cap.  16. 

•  Victor,  de  Persecut.  Vandal,  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Pair.  1 7. 
p.  613.  Hie  dudum  fuerat  apud  nos  in  ecci«sia  Fausli  bap* 
tizatus,  quem  venerabilis  Muritta  diaeonua  de  alveo  foaiii 
susceperat  generatum. 

"  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  12.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  LaL  1 2. 
p.  915.  ' Atrodix^'rai  t^v'Pm^ImoW^  i'ytoc  d-rd  t«  Jixftutn 
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says,  Evagiius  Ponticus  performed  the  same  of- 
fice for  Rufinus  the  great  statesman,  and  frm- 
Jwstua-prmUmo  under  Arcadius.  St  Austin  often 
mentions  them,  but  then  he  also  acquaints  us,  that 
it  was  no  part  of  their  office  to  make  responses  for 
their  pupils  in  baptism,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants and  sick  persons  who  could  not  answer  for 
themselves.  For  though  the  church  accepted  it" 
in  the  case  of  infants  by  reason  of  their  disability, 
yet  she  would  not  allow  adult  persons  to  answer  by 
proxy,  who  were  able  to  answer  for  themselves; 
there  being  something  of  natural  reason  in  that 
saying  in  the  Gospel,  '^  He  is  of  age,  let  him  speak 
for  himself."  The  most  rustic  capacities  and  mean- 
est understandings  even  in  the  weaker  sex,  would 
not  ordinarily  excuse  them  from  doing  this  in  their 
own  persons,  unless,  as  Gennadius"  says,  they 
were  so  heavy  and  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
learning,  in  which  condition  their  sponsors  were 
required  to  answer  for  them  as  for  little  children, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  httle  in  understanding. 
But  in  ordinary  cases  this  was  no 
wh^^^  wu  office  of  the  sponsors,  when  men  were 
S^irnam^Iironiy  in  a  Capacity  to  answer  for  themselves, 
rtruct  them  b«foi«  Thcir  ouly  business  was  to  be  cura- 

mnd  after  teptinn.  * 

tors  and  guardians  of  their  spiritual 
life ;  to  which  purpose,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  take  care  of  their  instruction  and  morals,  as  well 
before  as  after  baptism.  Upon  this  account  the 
deaconesses  were  usually  employed  in  the  private 
instruction  of  women,  to  teach  them  how  to  make 
their  responses  in  baptism.  And  this  was  one  quaU- 
fication  required  in  deaconesses  by  some  ancient 
canons,^  that  they  should  be  persons  of  such  good 
understanding  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  rustic  women,  how  to  make  their  responses  to 
the  interrogatories  which  the  minister  should  put 
to  them  in  baptism,  and  how  to  order  their  con- 
versation afterward,  as  has  been  ob8er\'ed  in  an- 
other place." 

And  by  some  ancient  rules   this 
Thi»  ooce  ehkfly  officc  was  chicfly  imposed  upon  dea- 

Impowd  upon  dea- 

conesses,  to  be  sponsors  for  women, 
as  the  deacons  were  obliged  to  be  for 


men.  For  so  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions seems  to  represent  it,  when  he  orders"  a 
deacon  to  be  susceptor  for  a  man,  and  a  deaconess 
for  a  woman,  in  baptism.  And  we  find  the  sacred 
virgins  often  mentioned  as  concerned  in  this  office. 
St  Austin,  as  we  heard  before,  speaks  of  them"  as 
presenting  exposed  children  to  baptism,  though  they 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  nor  intended  to  have 
any.  And  in  the  Life  of  Epiphanius"  we  read, 
that  as  one  Lucian  was  his  godfather  in  baptism,  so 
Bemice,  a  sacred  virgin,  was  godmother  to  his  sister. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  at  first  the  sacred  virgins 
and  monastics  were  thought  as  proper  persons  as 
any  to  take  this  weighty  office  upon  them.  Though 
afterward,  in  the  French  church,  by  a  canon"  of 
the  council  of  Auxerre,  monks  are  prohibited  from 
being  sponsors  in  baptism.  And  so  the  prohibition 
stands  in  the  Romish  church  to  this  day. 

But  anciently  there  was  no  prohibi-  ^^  ^^ 
tion  of  any  sorts  of  men  from  per-  hib£d'SS°bS5; 
forming  this  charitable  office,  save  ^^''^"^ 
only  of  such  as  unqualified  themselves,  by  going 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Fathers,  as  we  heard  before,  were  frequently  spon- 
sors for  their  own  children ;  and  I  know  of  no  pro- 
hibition of  this  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
when  the  council  of  Mentz"  made  a  decree  against 
it,  forbidding  fathers  to  be  susceptors  to  their  own 
sons  or  daughters  at  the  font  in  baptism.  Ancient- 
ly also  presbyters  and  deacons  were  allowed  to  be 
sponsors,  though  this  is  also  now  prohibited  in  some 
provincial  councils  of  the  Romish  church  by  Car- 
dinal Borromso,"  in  the  last  age.  But  the  only 
persons  whom  the  ancients  excluded  from  this  office, 
were  catechumens,  energumens,  heretics,  and  peni- 
tents ;  that  is,  persons  who  either  were  yet  never  in 
full  communion  with  the  church,  as  being  them- 
selves unbaptized;  or  else  such  as  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  baptism  and  church-communion 
by  their  errors,  or  crimes,  or  incapacity  to  assist 
others,  who  needed  assistance  themselves.  And  by 
some  canons,"  persons  who  were  never  confirmed, 
were  excluded  from  being  sponsors  both  in  baptism 
and  confirmation. 


^  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  4.  cap.  24.  Cum  alii  pro  iofantibut 
respondent,  ut  impleatur  circa  eos  celebratio  sacramenii, 
yalet  utique  ad  eorum  contecrationem,  quia  ipsi  retpondere 
noo  po88unt.  At  si  pro  eo  qui  respondere  potest,  alius  re- 
spondeat, Qon  itidem  valet,  &c. 

"  Gennad.  de  Eccl.  Dogm.  c.  52.  Si  vero  parvuli  sunt, 
▼el  hebetes,  qui  doctrinam  non  capiant,  respondeant  pro 
iilis  qui  eos  offerunt  juxta  morem  baptixandi. 

^  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  12.  Vidua  vel  sanctimoniales 
quae  ad  ministerium  baptizandarum  mulierum  eliguntur,  tarn 
instructs  sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sancto  sermone 
docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore  quo  baptizan- 
dse  sunt,  qualiter  baptizatori  respondeant,  et  qualiter  accepto 
baptismate  vivant. 

»  See  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect.  9. 

*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  16.     T6»  filv  Avipa  inroit- 


X'<r6fti  6  dtifcovM,  T^v  ik  yvvauca  il  6i&KOvot, 

"  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Aliquando  etiam  quos  crude- 
liter  parentes  ezposuerunt,  nutriendos  a  quibuslibet,  nonnun- 
quam  a  sacris  virginibus  colliguntur,  et  ab  eis  offeruntur  ad 
baptismum.  Que  certe  proprios  filios  non  babuerunt  uUos, 
nee  habere  disponunt. 

«  Vita  Epiphan.  n.  a  t.  2.  p.  324.   *'Off  koI  ircm^p  avrov 

iycirii6t|  iirlTov  dylov  0flOT£(r/itaTov. Bipvixf^  t^v  dylaif 

irapdivoVt  ^  rtt  kyiviro  fii^rrip  r^  ddcX^^t  'Eirt^av(ov. 

>*  Cone.  Antissiodor.  can.  25.  Non  licet  abbati  filium  de 
baptismo  suscipere;  nee  monachis  commatres  habere. 

*  Cone.  Mogunt  an.  813.  can.  55.  NuUus  igitur  proprium 
filium  vel  filiam  de  fonte  baptismatis  suscipiat. 

'*  Borromse.  Synod.  Diosces.  2.  Decret.  18. 

"  Cone.  Moguntinum,  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist  4. 
cap.  102.    In  baptismate  vel  in  chrtsmate,  non  potest  alium 
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g^  jj  From  what  has  heen  said,  the  reader 

i«JS^°liiruS  ^^^  *^8o  easily  observe,  that  anciently 
Lkd^wS^  fo^  no  more  but  one  sponsor  was  required, 
^"""^  and  that  was  a  man  for  a  man,  and  a 

woman  for  a  woman ;  for  we  never  read  of  more 
than  one,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and 
one  of  the  same  sex  for  adult  persons.  In  the  case 
of  infants,  there  was  no  regard  had  to  the  difference 
of  sex :  for  a  virgin  might  be  a  sponsor  for  a  man- 
child,  and  a  father  for  his  own  children,  whether 
they  were  male  or  female.  And  one  sponsor  was 
sufficient  in  any  case.  Some  rules  forbid  more  than 
one,  either  in  baptism  or  confirmation :  as  that  de- 
cree of  Leo,"  cited  by  Gratian,  which  says,  No  more 
than  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  be  admitted 
as  surety  for  a  child  in  baptism :  and  the  like  to  be 
observed  in  confirmation.  Which  rule  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Metz,**  but  upon  a 
reason  which  is  something  peculiar.  For  they  con- 
clude, that  because  there  is  but  one  God,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  therefore  an  infant  ought  to  have  only 
one  sponsor,  whether  man  pr  woman,  at  his  bap- 
tism :  which  I  mention  not  for  the  excellency  of 
the  reason,  but  only  to  show  what  conformity  it 
bears  to  the  ancient  practice. 

g^^  j^  Some  perhaps  will  here  be  desirous 

c^SJ^a^utr^thTt  to  know  the  original  of  that  practice 
SS;Tvii!£*i"x!^  in  the  Romish  church,  which  is  the 
**"*'*'  occasion  of  so  many  dispensations  in 

matrimonial  causes,  arising  from  the  prohibition  of 
sponsors  or  godfathers  marrying  within  the  forbid- 
den degrees  of  spiritual  relation.  Now,  that  which 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  tendency  towards  this, 
was  a  law  of  Justinian,  still  extant  in  the  Code, 
wherein  he  forbids"  any  man  to  marry  a  woman, 
whether  she  be  a  slave  or  free,  for  whom  he  had 
been  godfather  in  baptism  when  she  was  a  child ; 
because  nothing  does  induce  a  more  paternal  affec- 
tion, or  juster  prohibition  of  marriage,  than  this  tie, 
by  which  their  souls  are  in  a  divine  manner  united 
together.  Now,  this  law  extended  no  further  than 
to  prohibit  marriage  in  this  immediate  relation; 
and  it  could  not  affect  very  many,  whilst  parents 
were  commonly  sponsors  for  their  own  children, 
and  the  sacred  virgins,  or  the  deaconnesses,  or  the 
clergy,  for  others ;  and  men  were  sponsors  for  men. 


and  women  for  women.  But  afterward  this  m 
improved  a  little  further :  for  the  council  of  TruDo' 
forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  marry  the  in&nt, 
but  the  mother  of  the  intuit,  for  whom  he  answeni 
and  orders  them  that  have  done  so,  first  to  be  lejtt- 
rated,  then  to  do  the  penance  of  fornicators.  1^ 
prohibition  was  extended  to  more  degrees  in  the 
following  ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant,  diat  the 
council  of  Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  thdr 
reformation ;  though  still  by  their  rules  this  spirit- 
ual relation"  was  extended  to  more  degrees  than 
either  the  laws  of  Justinian  or  the  canons  of  Trulk 
had  prohibited.  For  they  forbid  marriage  not  onlr 
between  the  sponsors  and  their  children,  but  ako 
between  the  sponsors  themselves;  and  the  hiha 
and  mother  of  the  baptized  is  not  to  marry  a  spon- 
sor ;  nor  may  the  baptizer  marry  the  baptized,  nor 
the  father  or  mother  of  the  baptized^  because  of  tk 
spiritual  relation  that  is  contracted  between  thea 
But  they  forbid  above  two  sponsors  to  appear  fori 
child,  and  if  more  than  two  appear,  they  are  oat 
bound  by  this  law  of  spiritual  relation,  though  the 
canon  law"  had  determined  otherwise  in  fanner 
ages.  Yet,  after  all  their  regulations  about  thi 
matter,  there  remain  a  thousand  difficulties  to  a-  i 
ercise  the  pens  of  the  Roman  casuists,  which  the  [ 
reader  that  is  ciuious  may  find  referred  to  by  So* 
teallus  and  Barbosa,"  in  their  Declarations  aai 
Remissions  on  the  council  of  Trent.  Ji 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  ordered  g^  ^  ^ 
by  that  council,  which  was  anciently  tbl^^itSSi  h 
of  good  use,  though  not  for  the  pur-  S***b2!*?i  lii 
pose  for  which  they  appointed  it  **""*^  t\ 

That  is,  that  not  only  the  names  of  the  bapdiei,  |j^ 
but  also  the  names  of  the  sponsors,  should  be  reg^i  ^ 
tered  in  the  books  of  the  church.  The  council  ii  ^ 
Trent  orders  it,  only  that  men  might  know  whi^  i|j 
persons  were  forbidden  to  marry  by  this  spiiitalf  ^ 
relation.  But  anciently  it  had  a  much  better  lo^  iq^ 
that  the  church  might  know  who  were  sponMi  \\^ 
and  that  they  might  be  put  in  mind  of  their  dotji  ^ 
by  being  entered  upon  record,  which  was  a  stao^-  ^ 
ing  memorial  of  their  obligations.  This  custom  «<«  u^ 
find  mentioned  in  the  author  under  the  name  dr  »^ 
Dionysius,  where  he  describes  the  ceremony  of  ni- 
mitting  catechtunens  together  with  their  sponsoe.  r^ 

: — ; : rr'^S 

firirpdat  yafiiKdv  avvaWatravirrat  wpouciviov.  ^ptt<^ 
die6  Tov  irap6irrtn  firiiky  toiovto  'rpaxO^vai.  ^ 

^  CoDC.  Trident.  Sett.  24  de  Reform.  Matriincm.cap.1  « 
Inter  susceptores  ac  baptizatum  ipsmn,  et  iUius  patiea  *<'  r,^ 
matrem,  necnoQ  inter  baptixantem  et  baptizatum,  btptii^'»*  i^ 
tique  patrem  ac  matrem,  tantum  spiritualit  cognatto  c«» '  tr, 
trahatur. 

»  Sext  Decretal,  lib.  4.  Tit.  3.  de  Cognat  Spirit  eif  ' 
3.  Si  plures  accesserint,  tpiritualis  cognatio  inde  contrali'  ' 
tur,  &c.  ' 

**  Canon.  Cone.  Trid.  cum  Remissionibui  Barbots,  O'^ 
Ion.  1621.  ^ 


suscipere  in  filiolum,  qui  non  est  ipie  vel  baptizatus  vel  con- 
firmatus. 

"  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  4.  cap.  101.  Non  pluret 
ad  tuscipiendum  de  baptismo  infantem  accedant  quam  unus, 
give  vir,  tive  mulier.  In  confirmatione  quoque  id  iptum  fiat 

■*  Cone.  Metense,  cap.  12,  cited  by  Vicecomes. 

*>  Justin.  Cod.  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  Nuptiis,  Leg.  26.  Ea 
persona  omnimodo  ad  nuptias  venire  prohibenda,  quam 
aliquis,  sive  alumna  sit,  sive  non,  a  sacrosancto  suscepit 
baptismate ;  cum  nihil  aliud  sic  inducere  potest  patemam 
affectionem,  et  justam  nuptiarum  prohibitionem,  quam .  hu- 
jusmodi  nexus,  per  quern,  Deo  mediante,  animae  eorum  co- 
pulatsB  sunt. 

"  Cone.  Trull,  can.  53.   "Eyyufiiv  rivav  <#c  tow  paTrrta- 
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The  bishop  first  explains  to  the  catechamen  the 
laws  and  rules  of  a  divine  life  and  conversation, 
&nd  then  asks  him  whether  he  purposes  so  to  live  P 
Which  when  he  has  promised,  he  lays  his  hand 
ipon  his  head,  and  orders  the  priest  to  register^ 
!x>th  the  man  and  his  sponsor.  Afterward  he  speaks 
>f  reciting  their  names  out  of  these  registers,  when 
nen  were  presented  by  their  sponsors  immediately 
o  be  baptized.  And  thus  much  of  the  use  of 
iponsors  in  the  primitive  church. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


IF    THE    UNCTION    AND    THE    SIGN    OP    THE    CROSS 
IN   BAPTISM. 

g^t^ ,  We  find  in  some  of  the  ancient  ritual- 

2^'u!!^t!^?£[^  ists,  but  not  in  all,  mention  made  of 
""^  an  unction  preceding  baptism,  and 

sed  by  way  of  preparation  for  it  They  who  first 
escribe  it,  speak  of  it  as  used  either  immediately 
iter  the  confession  of  faith,  as  the  author'  of  the 
onstitutions ;  or  else  between  the  renunciation  and 
me  confession,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem'  describes  it 
«it  there  is  no  mention  of  this  unction  either  in 
Listin  Martyr  or  Tertullian.  For  though  Tertul- 
»n  speaks  of  an  unction  among  the  ceremonies  of 
^ptism ;  yet,  as  Daille'  rightly  observes,  it  was  not 
Lis  unction  preceding  baptism,  but  the  unction 
^lich  followed  after  it  in  confirmation,  accompa- 
^sd  with  imposition  of  hands,  which  belongs  to 
mother  subject  For  it  is  plain  from  Tertullian, 
■^t  neither  of  these  were  given  before  baptism,  but 
bmen  men*  were  come  out  of  the  water,  then  they 
^re  anointed  with  the  holy  unction,  and  had  im- 
»«tion  of  hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy 
ti.o8t  Whence  I  think  Daille's  conjecture  very 
St  and  reasonable,  that  the  unction  preceding  bap- 
*"Kii  is  of  later  date,  and  was  not  as  yet  adopted 
ci.ong  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  in  the  time  of 
'X-tullian. 

But  the  writers  of  the  foUowins: 

9ee*  2. 

Jtiw^jafcjjnw  ages  speak  distinctly  of  two  unctions, 
J^  la  condnn*-  thc  ouc  bcforc,  the  other  after  bap- 
tism ;  which  they  describe  by  diflferent 


names  and  different  ceremonies,  to  distinguish  them 
one  firom  the  other.  The  first  they  commonly  call 
xpinv  nvoTueov  iXaiov,  the  unction  of  the  mystical 
oil,  and  the  other,  xpi^iv  fivpov,  or  xfi^ofia,  the  unction 
of  chrism.  They  both  agree  in  this,  that  the  bishop 
only  consecrated  them,  whether  for  the  use  of  bap- 
tism or  confirmation.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions gives  us  a  form  of  consecration  to  be  used  by 
the  bishop  in  sanctifying  oil  for  this  unction  before 
baptism,  where  he  prays'  to  God,  that  he  would 
sanctify  the  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
grant  it  spiritual  grace,  and  efficacious  power,  that 
it  might  be  subservient  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  preparation  of  men  to  make  their  profession  in 
baptism,  that  such  as  were  anointed  therewith,  be- 
ing fireed  firom  all  impiety,  might  become  worthy  of 
the  initiation  according  to  the  command  of  his  only 
begotten  Son.  And  this  power  of  consecration  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  in  all  the  canons  of  the  an- 
cient councils,  of  which  more  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  confirmation.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ob- 
serve, 1.  That  these  two  went  by  different  names. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  the  first' 
mystical  oil,  and  the  other  mystical  chrism,  and  has 
a  distinct  form  of  consecration  for  each  of  them. 
And  the  same  distinction  in  name  is  observed  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,'  and  the  authors  under  the  name 
of  Justin  Martyr,"  and  Dionysius.*  2.  They  differed 
in  the  time  of  administering  them.  For  the  one 
was  given  before  the  party  went  into  the  water,  the 
other  after  he  came  out  of  it  again.  Which  is  clear 
from  all  the  forementioned  authors,  and  from  St. 
Ambrose,  who  speaks  of  an  unction  with  oil**  before 
baptism.  As  also  the  author  of  the  Recognitions 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus,"  who  tells 
persons  that  were  to  be  baptized,  that  they  were 
first  to  be  anointed  with  oil  consecrated  by  prayer. 
3.  They  difiered  in  respect  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  administration.  For  the  unction  before  bap- 
tism was  often  done  by  a  deacon  or  a  deaconess ; 
but  that  after  baptism,  by  the  bishop  himself  most 
commonly,  or  at  least  by  a  presbyter  in  some  pecu- 
liar cases.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions,*'  speak- 
ing particularly  of  the  unction  before  the  baptism 
of  women,  orders  the  bishop  to  anoint  the  head,  the 
deacon  the  forehead,  and  the  deaconesses  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  But  the  chrism  after  baptism  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  only.    Lastly,  They  differed 


'^  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  253.    *Icpdpx*l< 

>>^/)a^a<r6at   iceXcuit  Tolt  Upevo'i   t6v  &vipa  koX  Tdv 

■idox<"'*    I^*  P*  ^^*  ^^^  Tivov  Itpitot  Ik  t^  diroyfia^ti^ 

■»"oir  Tt  Koi  t6»  dvddoxov  Kripvj^ctvrm,  &c. 

*     Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  41. 

'    Cyril.  Catech.  Myat  2.  d.  3. 

'    I>allae.  de  Confinnat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  p.  181. 

Tertul.  de  Bapt  cap.  7.     Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro 
"^tiguimur  benedicta  unctione  de  pnstioa  disciplioa,  qua 
Sui  oleo  de  cornu  in  sacerdotiitm  solebant,  &c. 
^    CoDstit  Apoii.  lib.  7.  cap.  42. 
2   M 


*  Constit  lib.  7.  c.  42.  Mv<mK6v  t\aio¥.  Lib.  7.  c.  44. 
"iivtrriKdif  fivpov,    Vid.  lib.  3.  cap.  17. 

*  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  .3.  et  Catech.  3,  o.  3. 

*  Justin.  Reap,  ad  Orthod.  qu.  137. 

*  Dionys.  de  Eccl.  Hierar.  cap.  2.  p.  253. 

^  Ambros.  de  Sacramentit,  lib.  1.  c.  2.  Venimiu  ad 
fontem— Unctut  e«  quasi  athleta  Cbristi,  quasi  luctamen 
higus  s®culi  luctaturus. 

*'  Clem.  Recognit  lib.  3.  c.  67.  Baptizabitur  autem 
unusquisque  vestrum — perunctus  primo  oleo  per  orationem 
sanctificato.  "  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  15  et  16. 
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in  the  design  and  intent  of  them.  For  the  design 
of  the  first  unction  was  to  prepare  them  for  baptism, 
and  enter  them  on  their  combat  with  Satan,  as 
champions  of  Christ ;  the  other  was  to  consmnmate 
and  confirm  their  baptism  with  the  consignation  or 
seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

g^^^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem^  speaking   of 

niiS«i*tB*u^  ^^  former  unction,"  says,  Men  were 
""**  **'  ^^  anointed  firom  head  to  foot  with  this 

exorcised  or  consecrated  oil,  and  this  made  them 
partakers  of  the  true  olive  tree,  Jesus  Christ  For 
they  being  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive  tree,  and  ingrafted 
into  a  good  olive  tree,  were  made  partakers  of  the 
f&tness  of  the  good  olive  tree.  Therefore  that  ex- 
orcised oil  was  a  symbol  of  their  partaking  of  the 
fatness  of  Christ,  and  an  indication  of  the  flight  and 
destruction  of  the  adverse  power.  For  as  the  in- 
sufflations of  the  saints,  and  invocation  of  God,  do, 
like  a  vehement  flame,  bum  and  put  the  devils  to 
flight ;  so  this  exorcised  oil,  by  prayer  and  invocar 
tion  of  God,  gains  such  a  power,  as  not  only  to  bum 
up  and  purge  away  the  footsteps  of  sin,  but  also  to 
repel  all  the  powers  of  the  invisible  wicked  one,  the 
devil.  St  Ambrose  compares  it  to  the  anointing 
of  wrestlers  before  they  enter  their  combat :  Thou 
earnest  to  the  font,  says  he,  and  wast  anointed^ 
as  a  champion  of  Christ,  to  fight  the  fight  of  this 
world.  The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin 
Martyr,  distinguishing  between  the  two  unctions, 
says.  Men"  were  first  anointed  with  the  sincient  oil, 
that  they  might  be  Christ's,  that  is,  the  anointed  of 
Grod;  but  they  were  anointed  with  the  precious 
ointment  (after  baptism)  in  remembrance  of  him 
who  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself  with  ointment 
to  be  his  burial.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 
likewise  uses  the  same  distinction :  Thou  shalt  first 
of  all "  anoint  him  with  the  holy  oil,  then  baptize 
him  with  water,  and  afterward  sign  him  with  the 
ointment :  that  the  anointing  with  oil  may  be  the 
participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  water  may 
be  the  s3rmbol  of  death,  and  the  sigp^iing  with  oint- 
ment may  be  the  seal  of  the  compact  made  with  God. 
But  if  there  be  neither  oil,  nor  ointment,  water  is 
sufficient  both  for  the  unction  and  the  seal  and  the 
confession  of  Him  with  whom  we  die.  So  that  this 
was  only  a  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  might  be 
omitted  without  any  detriment  to  the  substance  or 
essential  part  of  it  To  these  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  St  Chrysostom,  who  says,"  Every  per- 


son, before  he  was  baptized,  was  anointed,  as  wm- 
tlers  entering  the  field :  and  this,  not  as  the  high 
priest  was  anointed  of  old,  only  on.  the  head,  or 
right  hand,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  bodj,  beeanse  he 
came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  ezcsrciae  himsdf 
in  a  fight  or  combat  This  is  the  account  which 
they  give  6f  this  unction  preceding  baptism. 

Dr.  Cave  ^  and  some  other  learned 
persons  are  of  opinion,  that  together  tiw  ^f^ 
with  this  unction,  the  sign  of  the  cross  S*tL  an  \  i  d 
was  made  upon  the  forehead  of  the  {j3,^JS!r'*lr 
party  baptized.  And  there  is  no  JJiSSi***' 
question  to  be  made  of  this,  though 
all  the  passages  they  refer  to  are  not  direct  proo6 
of  it  For  many  of  them  relate  to  the  sign  of  ^ 
cross  in  the  unction  of  chrism  or  confirmation.  Ai 
particularly,  that  unction  which  Tertullian  speib 
of,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  accompanying  it,  wit 
not  the  unction  before  baptism,  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed in  confirmation,  as  I  have  showed  before  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Therefore,  to  under* 
stand  this  matter  exactly,  we  are  to  distinguish  it 
least  four  several  times,  when  the  sign  of  the  ens 
was  used,  during  the  preparation  or  consununatioB 
of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  1.  At  the  admittioB 
of  catechumens  to  the  state  of  catechomenship  aad 
the  general  name  of  Christians.  2^  In  the  time  d 
exorcism  and  imposition  of  hands,  while  they  were 
passing  through  the  several  stages  of  catechumcK 
3.  At  the  time  of  this  unction  before  baptism.  4 
And  lastly,  at  the  unction  of  confirmation,  wfaicb 
was  then  usually  the  conclusion  of  baptism  both  Ib 
adult  persons  and  infants ;  and  many  of  the  pat- 
sages  which  speak  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bsp- 
tism,  do  plainly  relate  to  this,  as  an  appendage  of 
baptism,  and  closely  jpined  to  it,  as  the  last  cere- 
mony and  consummation  of  it  The  use  of  this 
sign  in  the  admission  of  catechumens,  I  have  al- 
ready showed  before  from  St  Austin,  and  the  Life  of 
Porphyrins,  bishop  of  Gaza.^  And  the  firequentoK 
of  it  in  exorcism  and  imposition  of  hands  and  {ffsyer, 
during  their  catechetical  exercises,  has  also  been 
noted"  in  treating  of  them  from  St  Austin  and 
St  Ambrose,  which  I  therefore  need  not  here 
repeat 

The  third  use  of  it  was  in  this  unc-         g,^^ 
tion   before    baptism.     For   so  the  wSSiJUiS^ 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  ^^"^ 
describing  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  party  be- 


"  Cyril.  Catech.  Myit  2.  n.  3. 

^*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  VeDimut  ad  fon- 
tem. — Unctut  es  quasi  athleta  Christi,  quasi  luctamea  hujus 
saeculi  luctatunis. 

^  JustiD.  RespoQ.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  137.  XpiofAtBa  ik  T<f 
'K-aXaitS  iXaltOy  %¥a  yivw/juda  Xpivoi,  t»  dk  fi^ptf,  irpdt 
dvdfitffitriy  ri  t^v  XP^^**^  '»'•  M^P«  i¥Ta<piaafi6v  iavTH  Xo- 
yil^onhtt, 

"  Const  Apost.  Ub.  7.  cap.  22.     Xptaiis  ik  irpwrov  rtS 


iXattp  dyitp'  f-rttra  fiawTiaM  D^orc,  koI  TtXivrtuom  w^pm 
y£o-stv  fivpw'  Xva  t^  fiky  xp^afia  fUToxh  i  tS  * Ay(«  IIin<|t«* 
To«,  t6  6k  ^iwp  a6fifio\o¥  tu  !^a»dTu,  to  ik  fi^po¥  v^pmyk 
T»V  aviSijK&Vf  &c. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  135a  'AXcX^iTct,  A^rtp 
ol  dBXtrral  tU  rdiio¥  ififiriaofitpoty  &c. 

>"  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  par.  I.  cap.  10.  p.  3ia 

>*  See  Bonk  X.  chap.  1.  sect.  3. 

»BookX.  chap.  2.  sect,  a 
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fore  the  consecration  of  the  water,  says,  The  bishop 
begins  the  unction  by  thrice  signing  him'*  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  commits  him  to  the 
priests  to  be  anointed  all  over  the  body,  whilst  he 
goes  and  consecrates  the  water  in  the  font  St 
Austin  also  may  be  understood  of  this,  when  he 
says,"  The  cross  is  always  joined  with  baptism. 
And  by  this  we  may  interpret  several  passages  in 
Cyprian,  as  where  he  tells  Demetrian,  They  only 
escape  who  are  bom  again,  and  signed  with  the 
sign  of  Christ  And  what  that  sign  is,  and  on  what 
part  of  the  body  it  is  made,  the  Lord  signified  in 
another  place,  saying,  "  Go  through  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads.''" 
And  so  again  in  his  book  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church,** 
speaking  of  Uzziah's  leprosy,  he  says.  He  was  mark- 
ed for  his  offence  against  the  Lord  in  that  part  of 
his  body,  where  those  are  signed  who  obtain  his 
mercy.  Which  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross  made  in  baptism.  The  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  very  express  in  this 
matter.  For  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  se- 
veral parts  and  ceremonies  used  in  baptism,  he 
says,"  The  water  is  to  represent  Christ's  burial,  the 
oil  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  to  represent  the  cross,  and  the  ointment  or 
chrism,  the  confirmation  of  men's  professions.  And 
not  improbably  St  Jerom  might  refer  to  this,  though 
Ills  words  be  not  so  restrained  to  this  time  of 
unction,  when  he  says.  He  was  a  Christian,  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  and  carried  the  banner  of  the 
cross"  in  his  forehead.  Some  add  also  those  words 
of  Cyprian,"  Let  us  guard  our  foreheads,  that  we 
may  preserve  the  sign  of  God  without  danger.  And 
those  of  Pontius"  in  his  Life,  where  speaking  of 
the  Christian  confessors  who  were  branded  by  the 
heathen  in  the  forehead,  and  sent  as  slaves  into  the 
mines,  he  says,  They  were  marked  in  the  forehead 
a  second  time ;  alluding  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
p  which,  as  Christians,  they  had  received  before. 
i  But  these  passages  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  bap- 
^  tism,  but  are  only  general  expressions  that  may  refer 


to  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  any  other 
occasion;  it  being  usual  in  those  times  to  sign 
themselves  upon  the  forehead  in  the  commonest 
actions  of  their  lives,  upon  every  motion,  as  Tertul- 
lian  expresses  it,"  at  their  going  out  and  coming 
in,  at  their  going  to  bath,  or  to  bed,  or  to  meals, 
or  whatever  their  employment  or  occasions  called 
them  to.  Yet  thus  far  it  may  be  argued  from 
them,  that  they  who  used  it  so  commonly  upon  all 
other  occasions,  would  hardly  omit  it  in  this  solemn 
unction  of  baptism.  And  therefore  these  allega- 
tions may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sort  of  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  practice. 

Lastly,  It  was  always  used  in  the  ^^^ 
unction  of  confirmation.  And  that  „^g?jf'oi5ii2! 
being  then  an  appendage  to  baptism,  *****"* 
what  was  done  in  it,  was  many  times  said  to  be 
done  in  baptism ;  and  so  both  the  unction  and  sign 
of  the  cross  used  in  confirmation  are  ascribed  to 
baptism,  and  upon  that  account  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  former  unction  and  consignation  preceding 
baptism.  There  was  no  unction  before  baptism  in 
the  time  of  Tertullian ;  but  there  was  one  imme- 
diately after  it,  which,  together  with  imposition  of 
hands,  had  also  the  sign  of  the  cross  joined  with  it ; 
and  all  these  were  properly  ceremonies  of  confirma- 
tion, which  came  after  baptism,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  former.*  Tertullian"  says. 
The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed ; 
the  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
crated; the  flesh  is  signed,  that  the  soul  may  be 
guarded ;  the  flesh  is  overshadowed  by  imposition  of 
hands,  that  the  soul  may  be  illuminated  by  the  Spi- 
rit ;  the  flesh  is  fed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  soul  may  receive  nourishment  or  fatness 
from  God.  Here  he  describes  all  things  in  order  as 
they  were  done  after  baptism  to  the  eucharist 
There  was  an  unction,  and  a  signing  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  the 
eucharist  So  that  this  sign  of  the  cross  plainly 
relates  to  the  imction  which  came  after  baptism, 
and  was  a  usual  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 


)     *'  DioDys.  de  Hierar.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  2^.    'O  dk  rplt 
B  \pi<rit09  dtd  t5  trtppayivai  rplt  dirap^dfittfotf  t6  Xoiirdy 
Totff  lcpcv<r(  t6v  Hvipa  xptaai  irapautfuot  irapaiits,  &c. 

^  Aug.  Serm.  101.  de  Tempore,  p.  290.     Semper  enim 
;eruci  baptif ma  jungitur. 

■  "  Cypr.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  1^  Evadere  eoi  solos  posse, 
*  qui  renati  et  signo  Christi  signati  fueriDt,  alio  loco  Deus  lo- 
»  quitur. Quod  autem  fit  hoc  signum  et  qua  in  parte  cor- 
poris positum,  manifestat  alio  in  loco  Deus,  dicens,  Transi 
"per  mediam  Jerusalem,  et  notabis  signum  super  frontes  vi- 
■forum,  &c. 

>*  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  116.  In  fronte  maculatus  est, 
ca  parte  corporis  notatus,  offenso  Domino,  ubi  signantur  qui 
Dominum  promerentur. 

^  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  17.   T6  dk  Vdup  dirrl  ra^^, 
Kal  TO  i\aio¥  dirri  Tlvtv/iaTov  'Ay^ov,  ii  <r<ppayit  dtrrl  tov 
trravpou^  t6  fiupov  fiifialtetrit  t^v  ofioXoytat, 
*  Hieron.  Ep.  lia.  Prsefat.  in  Job,  t.  3.   Ego  Christia* 
2  M  2 


nus,  et  de  parentibus  Christianis  natus,  et  vexiUum  crucis  in 
mea  fronte  portans. 

*'  Cypr.  Ep.  50.  al.  58.  p.  125.  Muniatur  frons,  ut  signum 
Dei  incolume  servetur. 

*  Pontius.  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  4.  Confessores  firontium  notata- 
rum  secunda  inscriptione  signatos. 

"  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Ad  omnem  progressum 
atque  promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum  et  exitum,  ad  vestitum, 
ad  calceatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia, 
ad  sedilia,  quiecunque  nos  conversatio  exercet>  frontem 
crucis  signaculo  tenemus.  Vid.  Cyril.  Catech.  4.  n.  10. 
Catech.  13.  n.  19.  Chrysost.  Hom.  21.  ad  Popul  Antioch. 

**  Tertul.  de  Resur.  cap.  8.  Caro  abluitur,  ut  anima 
emaculetur.  Caro  unguitur,  ut  anima  consecretur.  Caro 
signatur,  ut  et  anima  muniatur.  Caro  manills  impositione 
adumbratur,  ut  et  anima  Spiritu  illuminetur.  Caro  cnr- 
pnre  et  sanguine  Christi  Tescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  Deo  sa* 
ginetur. 
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or  confirmation.  And  thus  we  are  to  understand 
that  other  passage  in  Tertullian,'*  where  he  says, 
The  devil  apes  the  ceremonies  of  the  divine  sacra- 
ments in  his  idol  mysteries.  He  baptizes  those  that 
believe  in  him ;  he  promises  them  expiation  of  sins 
in  his  laver,  as  now  it  is  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra ; 
he  signs  his  soldiers  in  the  forehead ;  he  celebrates 
also  the  oblation  of  bread,  &c.  Where  most  proba- 
bly signing  in  the  forehead  relates  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  confirmation,  which  comes  between 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  And  so  in  Pope  Leo," 
All  that  are  regenerated  in  Christ,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  makes  them  kings,  and  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit  consecrates  them  priests;  meaning  in  the 
same  sense  as  St  Peter  says.  All  Christians  are  a 
royal  priesthood.  Which  privileges  are  commonly 
by  the  ancients  ascribed  to  the  unction  in  confirmar 
tion,  as  here  by  Leo,  who  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
an  attendant  of  this  unction  after  baptism.  St 
Austin's  words  are  a  little  "  more  general ;  but  yet 
learned  men  think  ••  they  refer  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  confirmation,  when  he  says.  Several  sacra- 
ments or  sacred  rites  are  received  in  dififerent  ways ; 
some,  you  know,  are  received  in  the  mouth,  mean- 
ing the  eucharist;  others  in  the  whole  body,  meaning 
baptism,  wherein  the  whole  body  is  washed  with 
water;  others  in  the  forehead,  as  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  where,  because  he  distinguishes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  as  a  sacrament  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
word,  both  from  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  intended  the  use 
of  it  in  confirmation.  Which,  therefore,  the  Greeks 
often  call  o^payi^,  the  sign  or  seal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^  and  sometimes  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  more 
distinctly  called  vravpouii^c  ^^fpaykt  the  sign  made 
in  the  form  of  the  cross,  which  was  used  not  only 
in  baptizing  and  confirming,  but  also  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  priests,  as  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere" 
to  show  out  of  Chrysostom  and  Dionysius,''  and  in 
the  consecration  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  which 
is  the  next  thing  that  comes  now  in  order  to  be 
considered. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  WATER  IN  BAPTISV. 

Immediately  after  the  unction  the  g^^ 

minister  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  J^  S?^ 
water,  or  the  bishop,  if  he  were  pre-  ^  '"'* 
sent,  consecrated  it,  while  the  priests  were  finishing 
the  unction.  For  so  tlie  author  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius  represents  it  While  the  priests,  sars 
he,'  are  finishing  the  unction,  the  bishop  comes  to 
the  mother  of  adoption,  so  he  calls  the  font,  and  br 
invocation  sanctifies  the  water  in  it,  thrice  poorisf 
in  some  of  the  holy  chrism  in  a  manner  repreaenl- 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  invocation  or  cob- 
secration  of  the  water  by  prayer,  is  mentioned  bf 
TertuUian ;  for  he  says,'  The  waters  are  made  tk 
sacrament  of  sanctification  by  invocation  of  Gd 
The  Spirit  immediately  descends  from  heaven,  vi 
resting  upon  them  sanctifies  them  by  himiM*lf,  ui 
they,  being  so  sanctified,  imbibe  the  power  of  sav* 
tiiying.  And  Cyprian'  declares.  That  the  water 
must  first  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  bj  the  piietf, 
that  it  may  have  power  by  baptism  to  wash  av^ 
the  sins  of  man.  And  so  the  whole  comicil  of  C» 
thage,*  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  says.  The  water  i 
sanctified  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest  to  wash  a«r 
sin.  Optatus  has  respect  to  this,  when,  speaking  flf 
the  name  of  Piscis,  *IxO^Ct  the  technical  name  tlai 
was  given  to  Christ,  from  the  several  initial  kttes 
of  his  titles,  which  signifies  a  fish,  he  says,  Thisi 
the  Fish,'  meaning  Christ,  which  is  brought  dofi 
upon  the  waters  of  the  font  in  baptism  by  invo» 
tion  and  prayer.  St  Austin  often  mentions  this  ii- 
vocation  in  his  books  of  baptism.  That  wat»r*i 
not  profane  and  adulterated,  over  which  the  naat 
of  God  is  invoked,  though  the  invocation  be  madt 
by  profane  and  adulterous  men.  In  another  place' 
he  says,  This  invocation  was  used  both  in  cook- 
crating  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  ofl  ftr 
unction,  and  the  eucharist,  and  in  giving  imposdoa 


**  Tertul.  de  Prescript,  cap.  40.  I  puts  quoque  res  sa- 
cnmentorum  divinorum  in  idolonim  mysteriis  semulatur. 
Tioguit  et  ipse  quosdam,  utique  credentes  et  fideles  suos. 
Expiationem  de  lavacro  repromittit,  et  sic  adhuc  initiat 
Mithra.  Signat  illic  in  frontibus  milites  suos,  celebrat  et 
panis  oblationem. 

"  Leo,  Serm.  3.  in  AnQiversario  Die  suae  Assumptionis, 
p.  3.  Omnes  in  Christo  regeneratos  crucis  signum  efficit 
reges ;  Sancti  vero  Spiritds  unctio  consecrat  sacerdotes. 

"  Aug.  Enarrat.  Psal.  cxli.  p.  671.  Multa  sacramenta 
mliter  atque  aliter  accipimus.  Queedam,  sicut  ndstis,  ore 
accipimus,  quasdam  per  totiun  corpus  accipimus.  Quia 
vero  in  fronte  erubescitur. — Crucem  Chrisli  quam  pagani 
derident,  in  loco  pudoris  nostri  constituit. 

^  Dallee.  de  Confirm,  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  p.  294. 

"  Cone.  Gen.  Constantinop.  1.  can.  7. 

"  Book  ly.  chap.  6.  sect.  12. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  55.  in  Matt.  p.  475.  Dionys.  de  Hierarch. 
Eccl  cap.  5.  p.  312  et  314. 


*  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl  cap.  2.  p.  253w  kwrh  (« 
T^v  fif\Tipa  Tn«  buAivlat  lpx*''^h  tai  t^  <ravrvc  i^ 
TaU  Upalt  l<rticXi(<rco'i  Ka9ayi&aat,  &c. 

*  TertuL  de  Bapt  cap.  4.  Sacramentum  sanctificahsvi 
consequuntur,  invocato  Deo.  Supervenit  enim  statim  Spil^ 
tus  de  coiis,  et  aquis  superest,  sanctificmna  eas  de  aemati^ 
et  ita  sanctificatsB  vim  sanctificandi  combibont. 

*  Cyprian.  Ep.  70.  ad  Januar.  p.  190.  Oportet  vcfo  ■» 
dari  et  sanctificari  aquam  prius  a  sacerdote,  at  poasit  bsf- 
tismo  sua  peccata  hominii,  qui  baptisatur,  ablueie:. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  233.  Aquaaacerdodsfftf* 
sanctificata  abluit  delicta. 

*  OpUt  lib.  3.  cont  Parmen.  p.  62.  Hie  est  Pimf* 
in  baptismate  per  invocationem  fontalibut  undis  insenM: 

*  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  Non  est  aqua  proteail 
adultera,  super  quam  nomcn  invocatur,  etiamsi  a  pnlua^ 
adulteris  invocetur. 

'  Id.  de  Bapt  lib.  5.  cap.  20.  Si  ergo  ad  hoc  vaH  f*' 
dictum  est  in  evangelio,  Deus  peccatorem  non  audit,  K  f 
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of  hands.  And  the  sacraments  were  valid,  though, 
it  were  a  sinner  or  a  murderer  that  made  the  prayer. 
And  again,  answering  the  objection  of  the  Cyprian- 
ists  and  Donatists,  that  a  wicked  man  or  a  heretic 
could  not  sanctify  the  water,  he  says.  Every  error' 
in  the  prayer  of  consecration  does  not  destroy  the 
essence  of  baptism,  but  only  the  want  of  those 
evangelical  words  (he  means  the  form  of  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity)  instituted  by  Christ, 
without  which  baptism  cannot  be  consecrated.  For 
otherwise,  if  the  water  were  not  consecrated  when 
the  minister  uses  any  erroneous  words  in  his  prayer, 
then  not  only  wicked  men,  but  many  good  brethren 
in  the  church,  did  not  sanctify  the  water ;  for  many 
of  their  prayers  were  daily  corrected,  when  they 
were  rehearsed  to  those  that  were  more  learned, 
and  many  errors  were  found  in  them  contrary  to 
the  catholic  faith.  Yet  they  that  were  baptized 
when  such  prayers  were  said  over  the  water,  were 
DOt  baptized  again.  This  is  a  plain  evidence,  that 
prayers  of  consecration  were  then  generally  used 
both  among  the  catholics  and  Donatists,  diough 
oeither  the  use  nor  the  orthodoxy  of  them  were 
reckoned  to  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  very 
being  and  essence  of  baptism,  which  might  consist 
with  great  errors  in  such  prayers.  It  were  easy  to 
add  many  other  testimonies  of  this  ancient  practice 
out  of  St  Ambrose,*  St  Basil,"  Theodoret,"  Gregory 
Nyssen,"  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,"  Victor  Uticen- 
sis/*  and  some  others.  But  I  think  it  needless  to  re- 
peat them  all  at  length,  after  such  full  evidence  from 
St  Austin  and  those  writers  that  came  before  him. 
g^j^  Only  I  shall  add  two  or  three  ob- 

sfthta^SSjSftoS  servations  more  concerning  this  pray- 
couatiutiooa.  ^^  ^^  cousccratlon,  which  may  give  a 
little  light  to  some  usages,  and  some  doctrines  also, 
Df  the  ancient  church.  And  first  we  find,  that  as 
they  had  forms  for  other  parts  of  the  Divine  service, 
so  they  had  a  form  for  this  consecration  prayer,  or 
benediction  of  the  water,  though  that  not  so  universal 
a.nd  invariable  as  the  form  of  baptism.  For  St 
Austin  observes,  that  the  one  never  varied,  but  the 
>ther  was  subject  to  some  errors  and  corruptions, 
by  reason  of  the  liberty  that  was  left  to  human 
composures.    One  of  these  forms  is  now  extant  in 


the  Constitutions,  which  it  will  not  be  amiss  here 
to  insert  It  goes  under  the  title  of  a  thanksgiving 
over  the  mystical  water.  The  priest  blesses**  and 
praises  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  the 
only  begotten  God,  giving  him  thanks,  for  that  he 
sent  his  Son  to  be  incarnate  for  us,  that  he  might 
save  us ;  that  he  took  upon  him  in  his  incarnation 
to  be  obedient  in  all  things,  to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  After  this  he  adores  the  only  be- 
gotten God,  and  for  him  gives  thanks  to  the  Father, 
that  he  took  upon  him  to  die  for  all  men  upon  the 
cross,  leaving  the  baptism  of  regeneration  as  a  type 
or  symbol  of  it  He  further  praises  God  the  Lord 
of  sdl,  that  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  rejecting  mankind,  he  showed  himself  at 
diverse  times  in  diverse  providences  towards  them; 
giving  Adam  a  habitation  in  a  delicious  paradise ; 
then  laying  upon  him  a  command  in  his  providence, 
upon  the  transgression  of  which  he  expelled  him  in 
his  justice,  but  in  his  goodness  did  not  wholly  cast 
him  off,  but  disciplined  his  posterity  in  diverse  man- 
ners, for  whom  in  the  end  of  the  world  he  sent  his 
Son,  to  be  made  man  for  the  sake  of  men,  and  to 
take  upon  him  all  the  affections  of  men,  sin  only 
excepted.  After  this  thanksgiving,  the  priest  is  to 
call  upon  God,  and  say.  Look  down  from  heaven 
and  sanctify  this  water ;  give  it  grace  and  power, 
that  he  that  is  baptized  therein,  according  to  the 
conmiand  of  Christ,  may  be  crucified  with  him,  and 
die  with  him,  and  be  buried  with  him,  and  rise 
again  with  him  to  that  adoption  which  comes  by 
him ;  that  dying  unto  sin,  he  may  live  unto  rightr^ 
eousness.  Any  one  that  will  compare  the  form  in 
our  liturgy  with  this  ancient  form,  will  find  a  great 
resemblance  between  them,  both  in  the  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  the  particular  prayer  of  consecration. 
Secondly,  I  observe,  that  together  g^ , 
with  this  prayer,  it  was  usual  to  make  ef2*iiSFi?  £l 


the  sign  of  the  cross  also,  not,  as  be- 
fore, upon  the  person  to  be  baptized,  but  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  consecration.  This  we  learn  not 
only  from  Dionysius,"  but  from  St  Austin,  who 
says,"  The  water  of  baptism  was  signed  with  the 
cross  of  Christ    And  St  Chrysoistom  says,  They 


peccatorem  sacramenta  non  celebrentur:  quomodo  exaudit 
lomicidam  deprecantem,  ye\  super  aquam  baptismi,  vel  super 
)leuiii,  vel  super  eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  qui- 
bus  manus  imponitur  ?  Quae  omnia  tamen  et  fiunt  et  valent 
etiam  per  homicidas,  &c. 

"  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  6.  cap.  25.  Si  non  sanctificatur  aqua, 
cum  aliqua  erroris  verba  per  imperitiam  precator  effundit, 
oaulti  non  solum  mali,  ted  etiam  boni,  fratres  in  ipsa  ecclesia 
non  sanctificant  aquam.  Multorum  enim  preces  emendan- 
Lur  qnotidie,  si  doctioribus  fuerint  recitatee,  et  multa  in  eis 
reperiuntur  contra  fidem  catholicam.  Nunquid  si  manifes- 
tarentur  aliqui  baptizati,  cum  illsB  preces  dictae  super  aquam 
fuissent,  jubebuntur  denuo  baptizari  ?~Certa  ilia  evangelica 
rerba,  sine  quibus  non  potest  baptismus  consecrari,  tantum 
raltnt,  ut  per  ilia  lic  evacuentur  quascunque  in  prece  vitioia 


contra  regulam  fidei  dicuntur,  quemadmodum  dBmonium 
Christi  nomine  excluditur. 

*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  De  Spir. 
Sancto,  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

1*  Basil,  in  PsaL  xxviii.    It  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

"  Theodor.  in  1  Cor.  vi  2.  t.  3.  p.  144. 

»  Nysteo.  de  Bapt.  Christ,  t  3.  p.  371.  It.  adv.  eos  qui 
Baptism,  differunt,  t  2.  p.  219. 

»  Theophil  Ep.  PaschaL  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  3.  p.  87. 

>«  Victor.  UUc.  de  Persec.  Vandal  lib.  2.  p.  602.  GeTat. 
Cyzicen.  et  Pseudo-Athanas.  de  Communi  Essentia,  Ike. 

»  Const  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  43. 

**  Dionys.  de  llier.  EccL  cap.  2.  p.  254. 

"  Aug.  Horn.  27.  ex  50.  t  10.  p.  175.  Quia  baptismus, 
id  est,  aqua  salntii,  non  ett  nlutis,  nif  i  Chri«ti  nomine  coi^ 
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used**  it  in  all  their  sacred  mysteries;  when  they 
were  regenerated  in  baptism,  when  they  were  fed  with 
the  mystical  food  in  the  eucharist,  when  they  were 
ordained,  that  symbol  of  victory  was  always  repre- 
sented in  the  action,  whatever  religious  matter  they 
were  concerned  in.  To  which  we  may  add  the  au- 
thor under  the  name  of  St  Austin,**  who  runs  over 
all  the  solemn  consecrations  of  the  church,  and 
tells  us,  the  symbol  of  the  cross  was  used  in  every 
one,  in  catechising  of  new  converts,  in  consecrating 
the  waters  of  baptism,  in  giving  imposition  of  hands 
in  confirmation,  in  the  dedication  of  churches  and 
altars,  in  consecrating  the  eucharist,  and  in  pro- 
moting priests  and  Levites  to  holy  orders. 

Thirdly,  I  observe  concerning  the 
TiM^dku  and  cffects  of  this  consecration,  that  the 

change  wrought  by  -  j  *      ». 

thk  couccnUMv    very  same  chanire  was  supposed  to  be 

th»  Mm«  u  in  the  •'  ,     ^        ,  -  , 

Sj^uSlilt**  ^  wrought  by  it  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, as  by  the  consecration  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist  For  they  supposed  not 
only  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  mystical 
presence  of  Christ's  blood  to  be  here  after  consecra- 
tion. Julius  Firmicus,*  speaking  of  baptism,  bids 
men  here  seek  for  the  pure  waters,  the  imdefiled 
fountain,  where  the  blood  of  Christ,  after  many 
spots  and  defilements,  would  whiten  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  Gregory  Nazianzen"  and  Basil"  say 
upon  this  account,  That  a  greater  than  the  temple,  a 
greater  than  Solomon,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here, 
meaning  Christ,  by  his  mystical  presence  and  the 
power  of  his  blood.  St  Austin"  says.  Baptism  or 
the  baptismal  water  is  red,  when  once  it  is  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  this  was  pre- 
figured by  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea.  Prosper**  is 
bold  to  say.  That  in  baptism  we  are  dipped  in  blood ; 
and  therefore  martyrs  are  twice  dipped  in  blood, 


first  in  the  blood  of  Christ  at  baptism,  and  then  in 
their  own  blood  at  martyrdom.  St  Jerom"  uiei 
the  same  bold  metaphor,  explaining  those  words  d 
Isaiah,  *'  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean :"  Be  ye  baptbed 
in  my  blood  by  the  laver  of  regeneradmi.  And 
again,"  speaking  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  he  taji, 
He  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  about  whom 
he  was  reading.  After  the  same  mannery  Csesarioi 
says,"  The  soul  goes  into  the  Uving  waters,  co/ost- 
crated  and  made  red  by  the  blood  of  Chriat  And 
Isidore"  says.  What  is  the  red  sea,  bat  baptism 
consecrated  in  the  blood  of  Christ  P  Others  tdl  m, 
that  we  are  hereby  made  partakers  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  eat  his  flesh,  according  to  wbai 
is  said  in  St  John's  Gospel, "  Except  ye  eat  the  iU 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  dxink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you."  Upon  which  words  Folgentius' 
founds  the  necessity  of  baptism :  Forasmuch  as  it 
may  be  perceived  by  any  considering  man,  that  the 
flesh  of  Christ  is  eaten  and  his  blood  drunk  in  the 
laver  of  regeneration.  Hence  Cyril  of  Alexandm 
says,"  We  are  partakers  of  the  spiritual  Lamb  k 
baptism.  And  Chrysostom,'*  That  we  thereby  pot 
on  Christ,  not  only  his  Divinity,  or  only  his  hu- 
manity, that  is,  his  flesh,  but  both  together.  And 
Nazianzen,"  That  in  baptism  we  are  anointed  and 
protected  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  Israd 
was  by  the  blood  upon  the  -door-posts  in  the  night 
St.  Chrysostom"  says  again.  That  they  that  axe  bi^- 
tized,  put  on  a  royal  garment,  a  purple  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lord.  Philo-Carpathius  says.  The 
spouse  of  Christ,  his  church,  receives  in  baptism 
the  seal*^  of  Christ,  being  washed  in  the  fountain 
of  his  most  holy  blood.  Optatus,"  as  we  hafc 
heard  before,  says,  Christ  comes  down  by  the  invo- 
cation, and  joins  himself  to  the  waters  of  baptism. 


•ecrata,  qui  pro  nobii  sanguinem  fudit,  cruce  ipiius  aqua 
Bignatur. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  54.  al.  55.  in  Matt.  p.  475.  ed.  Commelin. 
Tldyra  di  airri  rtXiirai  Td  icaO'  iifidv'  k&»  dvaytwt\di^vat 
j»f},  Tavp^«  irapayivtTai'  k&v  Tpa<f>iivat  r^v  fivriKtiv  IkiI- 
Vf\v  Tfioipi\v'  K&v  )(|etpoToi/t}6^vat,  &c. 

'*  Aug.  Horn.  75.  de  Divenis  in  Append,  t  10.  p.  702. 
Hujut  crucit  mytterio  rudet  catechizantur,  eodem  mytterio 
font  regenerationis  contecratur,  ejusdem  crucis  tigno  per 
manllt  impotitionem  baptizati  dona  gratiarum  accipiunt. 
Cum  ejusdem  cracif  charactere  basilicas  dedicantur,  alta- 
ria  consecrantur,  altaris  sacramenta  cum  interpositione 
dominicorum  verborum  conficiuntur :  sacerdotes  et  Leritae 
per  hoc  idem  ad  sacros  ordines  promoventur. 

*  Firmic.  de  Error.  Profan.  Relig.  c.  26.  Quaere  fontes 
ingenuos,  quaere  pntos  liquores,  ut  illic  te  post  multas  macu- 
las  cum  Spiritu  Sancto  Christi  sanguis  incandidet. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  657. 

"  BasU.  de  Bapt  lib.  1.  c.  2. 1. 1.  p.  558. 

"  Aug.  Tract  11.  in  Job.  p.  41.  Significabat  Mare  Ru- 
bnim  baptismum  Cbristi.  Unde  rubet  baptismus  Cbristi, 
nisi  Christi  sanguine  consecratus  ? 

"*  Prosper,  de  Promissis,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  In  cocco  bis 
tincto  martyria  sancta  rutilant,  semel  baptismo  Christi  san- 
guine tinguntur,  atque  suo  tffusionis  cruore  denuo  retincti. 


"  Hieron.  in  Esau  i.  16.    Baptisemini  in  tai^iiun*  meo    ' 
per  lavacrum  regenerationis. 

**  Id.  in  EsaL  iiii.  7.  Statim  bapiiiatus  in  Agni  nnguiM 
quem  legebat,  vir  meruit  appellari,  et  apostolus  genii  £,\hi, 
opum  missus  est 

^  Cassar.  Arelatens.  Horn.  6.  de  Paschat  Bibl  Patr.  L 
2.  p.  276.  Ingreditur  anima  vitales  undaa  velat  ntbrsi 
sanguine  Christi  consecratas. 

"  Isidor.  Hispal.  in  Exod.  xiz.  Quid  est  mare  ruhrufl, 
nisi  baptismum  Christi  sanguine  consecratum  ? 

>*  Fulgent  de  Bapt  ^thiop.  cap.  II.  p.  611.  Quisquii 
secundum  mysterii  veritatem  considerare  potent,  in  ipio 
lavacro  sanctae  regenerationis  hoc  fieri  protidebit.— Quod 
etiam  sanctos  patres  indubitanter  credidisse  ac  docuitfs 
cognoscimus. 

*•  CyrU.  in  Exod.  xii.  lib.  2.  t  1.  p.  270.  M^t«xm  tw 
vovrov  trpopd-ToVt  &c. 

»  Chrys.  Serm.  27.  de  Cruce,  t  6.  p.  29a. 

"  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  646. 

»  Chrys.  Hom.  60.  ad  Illuminandoi,  t  1.  p.  79& 

**  Philo.  in  Cantic.  iv.  12.  Fons  signatua  tpoiua  dirttar, 
quia  in  baptismate  signaculum  Jesu  Christi  accepit,  ex  ejus 
sacratissimi  sanguinis  fonte  perlota. 

**  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hie  est  Piscis,  qui  in  baptiimt** 
per  invocationem  fontalibiu  undis  inieritur. 
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Nay,  Chrysoetom,"*  in  one  of  his  bold  rhetorical 
flights,  scruples  not  to  tell  a  man  that  is  baptized, 
that  he  immediately  embraces  his  Lord  in  his  arms, 
that  he  is  united  to  his  body,  nay,  compounded  or 
consubstantiated  with  that  body  which  sits  above, 
whither  the  devil  l^as  no  access.  Some  tell  us,  as 
Isidore,  that  the  water  of  baptism  is  the  water'' 
that  flowed  out  of  Christ's  side  at  his  passion :  and 
others,  as  Laurentius  Novariensis,"  that  it  is  water 
mixed  with  the  sacred  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Others  tell  us,"*  that  the  water  is  transmuted  or 
changed  in  its  nature  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  a  sort 
of  Divine  and  ineffiJ>le  power.  So  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, who  frequently  uses  the  word  fura^oixiwviQt 
transelementation,  both  when  he  speaks  of  the  water 
in  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucha- 
nst,  or  of  any  other  changes  that  are  wrought  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reUgion.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gregory  Nyssen  have  the  same  ob- 
servation upon  the  change  that  is  wrought  in  the  oil, 
after  consecration,  which  they  make  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist 
Beware,  says  Cyril,^  that  you  take  not  this  oint- 
ment to  be  bare  ointment.  For  as  the  bread  in  the 
eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
not  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ;  so  this 
holy  ointment,  after  invocation,  is  not  bare  or  com- 
mon ointment,  but  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  makes 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present  in  the 
action.  In  like  manner,  Gregory  Nyssen  makes  the 
same  change  to  be  in  the  mystical  oil,  and  in  the 
altar  itself,  and  in  the  ministers  by  ordination,  and 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  in  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist  after  consecration.  Do  not  con- 
temn, says  he,  the  Divine  laver,  nor  despise  it  as  a 
common  thing,  because  of  the  use*'  of  water.  For 
great  and  wonderful  things  are  wrought  by  it.  This 
altar,  before  which  we  stand,  is  but  common  stone 
in  its  own  nature,  differing  nothing  from  other  stones, 
wherewith  our  walls  are  built ;  but  after  it  is  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God,  and  has  received  a 
benediction,  it  is  a  holy  table,  an  immaculate  altar, 
not  to  be  touched  by  any  but  the  priests,  and  that 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  bread  also  is  at 
first  but  common  bread,  but  when  once  it  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  holy  mystery,  it  is  made  and  called  the 
body  of  Christ  So  the  mystical  oil,  and  so  the 
wine,  though  they  be  things  of  Httle  value  before 


the  benediction,  yet,  after  their  sanctificadon  by  the 
Spirit,  they  both  of  them  work  wonders.  The  same 
power  of  the  word  makes  a  priest  become  bonour- 
ble  and  venerable,  when  he  is  separated  from  the 
community  of  the  vulgar  by  a  new  benediction. 
For  he  who  before  was  only  one  of  the  common 
people,  is  now  immediately  made  a  ruler  and  presi- 
dent, a  teacher  of  piety,  and  a  minister  of  the  secret 
mysteries :  and  all  these  things  he  does  without  any 
change  in  his  body  or  shape ;  for  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance he  is  the  same  that  he  was,  but  the  change 
is  in  his  invisible  soul,  by  an  invisible  power  and 
grace.  Pope  Leo^  goes  one  step  further,  and  tells 
us,  that  baptism  makes  a  change  not  only  in  the 
water,  but  in  the  man  that  receives  it ;  for  thereby 
Christ  receives  him,  and  he  receives  Christ,  and  he 
is  not  the  same  after  baptism  that  he  was  before, 
but  the  body  of  him  that  is  regenerated  is  made  the 
flesh  of  him  that  was  crucified.  From  all  which  it 
is  easy  to  observe,  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  change 
which  they  speak  of  is  not  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  things,  but  in  the  qualities  only ;  the  water  is 
not  the  blood  of  Christ  substantially  and  really,  but 
(mly  symboUcally  and  mystically;  nor  is  a  man 
changed  into  the  flesh  of  Christ  thereby  any  other 
way,  than  as  he  is  made  a  Uving  member  of  his 
mystical  body,  participating  of  that  Spirit  whereby 
he  rules  and  governs  his  church,  as  the  Head  of  it 
So  that  when  the  ancients  speak  of  a  Divine  change 
or  transelementation  (for  as  yet  the  word  transub- 
stantiation  was  not  known)  in  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist,  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  as  here 
we  do  in  baptism,  of  a  change  in  quaUties  and 
powers,  and  not  in  substance ;  since  all  the  words 
they  used  to  express  that  change,  are  equally  veri- 
fied in  the  waters  of  baptism  after  consecration. 

I  must  further  observe,  to  avoid  all 
mistakes,   that    when    the    ancients     how  r«r  am* 
speak  of  an  absolute  necessity  of  in-  "^S^tg^hSST 
vocation  of  God   to  consecrate  the 
waters  of  baptism,  they  then  do  not  mean  any  new 
forms  of  prayer  instituted  by  the  church,  but  the 
very  form  of  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  which  they 
rightly  suppose  to  be  an  invocation  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;  in  which  sense,  no  baptism  can  be  duly 
performed  without  an  invocation  to  consecrate  the 
water,  though  it  may  be  performed,  in  times  of  exi- 
gence, without  the  additional' prayers  of  the  church. 


**  Cbrys.  Horn.  6.  io  Colot.  p.  1359.  Ain-dv  tif^ittt  «>c. 
pikajupdviit  Tdtf  decnroTTiy,  AvaKipdwvaai  tw  ir&fiaTi, 
dvaipnptit  (l^K*  d¥a<f>vprf)  Ttf  v&paTi  Tto  dvu  Kitfiivtip,  &c. 

"  Isidor.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  Aqua  est,  que 
tempore  passionis  Christi  de  latere  profluxit. 

"  Laurent  Novar.  Horn.  1.  de  Pcenitentia.  Bibl.  Patr. 
t.  2.  p.  127.  Atperget  me  aqua  Filii  tui  sacro  sangaine 
mixta. — Abluitur  Adam  corpore  Christi,  &c. 

•  Cyril,  in  Job.  iii.  5.  p.  147.  Aid  t^c  tow  TlvivfiaTot 
MUipytiat  TO  alcBrfrdy  liiwp  irp6t  Srglay  tiwSl  Kal  dfipijTotf 
difavToix*iovraL  dOifafUM.    Vid.  Albertinum  de  Eucharis. 


tia,  lib.  2.  p.  488,  where  he  has  collected  all  the  passages 
that  speak  of  this  transelementatioD. 

^  Cyril.  Catech.  MysL  3.  n.  3.  ''O^  pii  inrovoiHarrft  iicitvo 
t6  fivpoif  ^t\6y  civat*  &<rwtp  xal  6  Aprot  t^s  tvXftpi^Utt^ 
/Af  Td  TTiv  lirlK\ti<n»  t5  *Aylu  IIvcu/itaTot,  itKlrt  apro^  XtT^?, 
dXXd  cSifia  Xpivu'  8t«0  t6  Aytoy tSto  ftupov  Ak  in  ^iX^y, ftc. 

«>  Nyssen.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  369. 

^  Leo,  Serm.  14.  de  Passione,  p.  62.  Susceptus  a  Christo, 
Christumque  suscipiens,  non  idem  est  post  lavacrum,  qui 
ante  baptismom  fuit,  sed  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro  crucifixi. 

«*  Vid.  Albertin.  de  Eucharist,  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  WATS  OF  BAPTIZING,  BT  IMMER- 
SION, TRINE  IMMERSION,  AND  ASPERSION  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  CLINIC  BAPTISM. 

Having  thus  far  consideFed  fdl  things 
Au  ^^  «-  preceding  the  very  act  of  baptizing, 
order  to  b«  tep-  we  aTc  now  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
ner how  that  was  usually  performed, 
whether  by  dipping  and  total  immersion,  or  by 
aspersion  and  sprinkling,  which  is  now  the  more 
general  practice  of  the  church.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion made  but  that  either  of  these  ways  does  fiilly 
answer  the  primary  end  of  baptism,  which  is  to 
purify  the  soul,  and  not  the  body,  by  washing  away 
sin.  But  yet  the  ancients  thought,  that  immersion, 
or  burying  under  water,  did  more  lively  represent 
the  death  and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  our  own  death  unto  sin,  and  rising  again  to 
righteousness ;  and  the  divesting  or  unclothing  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  did  also  represent  the  put- 
ting off  the  body  of  sin,  in  order  to  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  For  which  reason  they  observed  the 
way  of  baptizing  all  persons  naked  and  divested, 
by  a  total  immersion  under  water,  except  in  some 
particular  cases  of  great  exigence,  wherein  they 
allowed  of  sprinkling,  as  in  the  case  of  clinic  bap- 
tism, or  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water.  That 
persons  were  divested  in  order  to  be  baptized  is  evi- 
dent, partly  from  what  has  been  said  before  of  the 
unction,  which  was  administered  not  only  on  the 
head,  but  on  other  parts  of  the  body ;  partly  from 
express  testimonies  which  affirm  it;  and  also  from 
the  manner  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  which  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  it  St  Chrysostom,  speaking 
of  baptism,  says,  Men  were  as  naked  as  Adam  in 
paradise,  but  with  this  difference;  Adam  was 
naked*  because  he  had  sinned,  but  in  baptism,  a  man 
was  naked  that  he  might  be  freed  from  sin ;  the  one 
was  divested  of  his  glory  which  he  once  had,  but 
the  other  put  off  the  old  man,  which  he  did  as  easily 
as  his  clothes.  St  Ambrose'  says,  Men  came  as 
naked  to  the  font,  as  they  came  into  the  world ;  and 
thence  he  draws  an  argument  by  way  of  allusion,  to 
rich  men,  telling  them,  how  absurd  it  was,  that  a 
man  who  was  bom  naked  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
ceived naked  by  the  church,  should  think  of  going 


rich  into  heaven.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  takes  notice  of 
this  circumstance,'  together  with  the  reasons  of  it, 
when  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  persons  newlj 
baptized :  As  soon  as  ye  came  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  baptistery,  ye  put  off  your  clothes,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  putting  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds; 
and  being  thus  divested,  ye  stood  naked,  imitating 
Christ,  that  was  naked  upon  the  cross,  who  by  his 
nakedness  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  pub- 
licly triumphing  over  them  in  the  cross.  O  won- 
derful thing!  ye  were  naked  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  were  not  ashamed,  in  this  truly  imitating  the 
first  man  Adam,  who  was  naked  in  paradise,  and 
was  not  ashamed.  So  also  Amphilochios  in  the  Life 
of  St  Basil,*  speaking  of  his  baptism,  says.  He  arose 
with  fear  and  put  off  his  clothes,  and  with  them  the 
old  man.  And  Zeno  Yeronensis,*  reminding  per- 
sons of  their  baptism,  bids  them  rejoice,  for  tbej 
went  down  naked  into  the  font,  but  rose  again 
clothed  in  a  white  and  heavenly  garment,  which 
if  they  did  not  defile,  they  might  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Athanasius,  in  his  invectives  against 
the  Arians,  among  other  things,  lays  this  to  their 
charge,  that  by  their  persuasions  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles broke  into  the  baptistery,  and  there  ofiered 
such  abuses  to  the  catechumens  as  they  stood  with 
their  naked  bodies,*  as  was  shameful  and  abomin- 
able to  relate.  And  a  like  complaint  is  brought 
against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  under  Mennas,'  that  he  cast  oot 
the  neophytes,  or  persons  newly  baptized,  out  of 
the  baptistery,  when  they  were  without  their  clothei 
and  shoes.  AU  which  are  manifest  proofs  that 
persons  were  baptized  naked,  either  in  imitation  of 
Adam  in  paradise,  or  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  or 
to  signify  their  putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  and  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds. 

And  this  practice  was  then  so  ge- 
neral, that  we  find  no  exception  made,     no  S^um  h 
either  with  respect  to  the  tenderness  5*5gJ,^  ^"^ 
of  infants,  or  the  bashfulness  of  the 
female  sex,  save  only  where  the  case  of  sickness  or 
disability  made  it  necessary  to  vary  from  the  usual 

rtom.  St  Chrysostom  is  an  undeniable  evidence 
this  matter.  For  writing  about  the  barbaroiK 
proceedings  of  his  enemies  against  him  on  the  great 
sabbath,  or  Saturday  before  Easter,  among  other 
tragical  things  which  they  committed,  he  reports 
this  for  one,  That  they  came  armed  into  the  church, 
and  by  violence  expelled  the  clergy,  killing  many 


*  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  in  Colon,  p.  2358.  'EvraOOa  yufivon-ri9, 
K&Kii  yvfUfOTfis'  dW  iKii  fiitf  dfiapniaaiiyvfiyutOri,  iirnifi 
9/iapTcv*  ijrraSOa  dk,  tva  diraXXay^  yv/itvoirrat,  &c. 

'  Ambrot.  Serm.  20.    Nudi  in  ssbcuIo  nascimur,  nudi 

etiam  accedimus  ad  laTacmm. Quam  autem  inroDgruum 

ac  absurdum  est,  ut  quern  nudum  mater  genuit,  nudum 
■uscipit  ecclesia,  dives  introire  velit  in  ccelum  ? 

*  Cjrrii.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  2. 

*  Amphiloc  Vit  Basil,  cap.  5. 


*  Zeno,  Invitat.  2.  ad  Bapt.  Bibl.  Pair,  t  2.  p.  442.  Gan- 
dete,  in  fontem  quidem  nudi  demergitis,  sed  etherea  vesta 
vestiti,  mox  candidati  inde  turgitit,  quam  qui  noD  poUnerit, 
regna  calestia  postidebit. 

•  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Orthodoxos,  i.  1.  p.  946. 

'  Cone.  Conitant.  Act  1.  p.  53.  ed.  Crab.  Oim  escemoi 
in  baptisterio  neophytarum,  tine  tunicta  et  calceamentis 
existentium,  venit  episcopus  noater  Petma,  et  ^eeit  bm 
forai  una  ciun  neophytis,  &c. 
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in  the  baptistery,  with  which  the  women,*  who  at 
that  time  were  divested  in  order  to  be  baptized, 
were  put  into  such  a  terror  that  they  fled  away 
naked,  and  could  not  stay  in  the  fright  to  put  on 
such  clothes  as  the  modesty  of  their  sex  required. 
And  that  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  children  also,  is 
evident  from  the  custom  of  inmiersion,  which  con- 
tinued in  the  church  for  many  ages ;  as  also  from 
what  is  particularly  said  of  infants  in  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manus,*  and  Gregory's  Sacramentarium,  That  after 
the  priest  has  baptized  them  with  three  inmiersions, 
they  are  to  be  clothed,  and  brought  to  the  bishop  to 
be  confirmed.  For  this  clothing  supposes  that  they 
were  unclothed  before  in  order  to  be  baptized. 

But  yet,  that  no  indecency  might 
Tel  mutun  wrn  appear  in  so  sacred  an  action,  two 

■o  ordered  u  that  no       *  * 

S!^12dr**"  ***  things  were  especially  provided  for 
by  ancient  rules.  1.  That  men  and 
women  were  baptized  apart  To  which  purpose  the 
baptisteries  were  commonly  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, the  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  wo- 
men, as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  from  St. 
Austin"  in  another  place."  Or  else  the  men  were 
baptized  at  one  time  and  the  women  at  another,  as 
Vossius*^  observes  out  of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  Gre- 
gory's Sacramentarium,  Albinus  Flaccus,  and  other 
writers.  2.  There  was  anciently  an  order  of  dea- 
conesses in  the  church,  and  one  main  part  of  their 
business  was  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women, 
where,  for  decency's  sake,  they  were  employed  to 
divest  them,  and  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  the 
whole  ceremony,  both  of  unction  and  baptizing, 
might  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  became 
the  reverence  that  was  due  to  so  sacred  an  action ; 
of  all  which  I  have  given  sufficient  proofs  in  a 
former  Book,**  which  I  need  not  here  repeat 

8«rt  L  Persons  thus  divested,  or  unclothed, 

peSbrSS  bj^ffi  '^ere  usually  baptized  by  immersion, 
"*'™**"*  or  dipping  of  their  whole  bodies  un- 

der water,  to  represent  the  death  and  burial  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  together;  and  therewith  to 
signify  their  own  dying  unto  sin,  the  destruction  of 
its  power,  and  their  resurrection  to  a  new  life.  There 


are  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  which  plainly  refer  to  this  custom :  Rom.  vi. 
4,  "  We  are  buried  with  him  by  bapdsm ;  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life."  So  again,  CoL  ii.  12,  "  Buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye  are  also  risen  with  him, 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  And  as  this  was  the 
original  apostolical  pcactice,  so  it  continued  to  be 
the  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  many  ages, 
upon  the  same  sjrmbolical  reasons  as  it  was  first 
used  by  the  apostles.  The  author  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  ^*  says.  Baptism  was  given  to  re- 
present the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  water  his  buriaL 
St  Chrysostom  proves  the  resurrection  from  this 
practice :  For,  says  he,  our  being  baptized  and  im- 
merged  in  the  water,**  and  our  rising  again  out  of 
it,  is  a  symbol  of  our  descending  into  hell  or  the 
grave,  and  of  our  returning  from  thence.  Where- 
fore St  Paul  calls  baptism  our  burial.  For,  says  he, 
"  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death.* 
And  in  another  place,"  When  we  dip  our  heads  in 
water  as  in  a  grave,  our  old  man  is  buried;  and 
when  we  rise  up  again,  the  new  man  rises  therewith. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  makes  it  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Ghosf s  effusion  upon  Ihe  apostles :  For  as  he  that 
goes  down  into  the  water"  and  is  baptized,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  water ;  so  the  apostles 
were  baptized  all  over  by  the  Spirit :  the  water  sur- 
rounds the  body  externally,  but  the  Spirit  incom- 
prehensibly baptizes  the  interior  soul.  The  fourth 
council  of  Toledo  keeps  to  the  former  reason,**  The 
immersion  in  water  is  as  it  were  the  descending 
into  the  grave,  and  the  rising  out  of  the  water  a 
resurrection.  And  so  St  Ambrose**  explains  it: 
Thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty  ?  And  thou  didst  answer,  I  beheve : 
and  then  thou  wast  immerged  in  water,  that  is, 
buried.  It  appears  also  from  Epiphanius  and  others, 
that  almost  all  heretics,  who  retained  any  bapdsm, 
retained  immersion  also.  Epiphanius*  says.  The 
Ebionites  received  baptism  as  it  was  practised  in 


*  Chryt.  Ep.  1.  ad.  Innocent,  p.  680.  Fvyalrf « irpdt  t6 
fidTTTKTfia  diroivirdfitvai  kut*  airrdv  t6v  Kaipdv^  yvfufal 
i<pvyov  inrd  too  <p6fiov  t^v  xaKiinit  TauTf}«  i<p6iov'  ovik 
Ttiv  irpiirovaav  yvvai^tv  liaxni^oavvrtv  <rvyx*^povfityai 
nrtpiOivBai.    Vid.  Moscbum  Prat.  Spir.  c.  104. 

*  Gregor.  Sacram.  de  Bapt.  Infant  Baptizat  cum  sacerdoe 
tub  thna  mersione,  &c.  Et  vettitur  infant.  It.  Ordo  Roman. 
Cap.  de  Die  Sabbati  S.  Patcb«.  Cum  Tettiti  fuerint  in- 
fantes, pontifex  confirmet  eot.  Vid.  Athanat.  de  ParaboUt 
EvangeL  qu.  92.     T6  ydp  Kuraivaat  r6  <raid/oif,  &c. 

»•  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8. 
"  Book  VIII.  cbap.  7.  tect  1. 
"  Vots.  de  Bapt  Disp.  1.  p.  36. 
"  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect  8. 

"  Const  A  post  lib.  3.  c.  17.  'Earl  roivw  ^6  fikv  fidv- 
Ticfia  f  tv  T()y  ^avaTov  tov  'Ifiorou  iii6fitvo»f  t6  6k  iiiwp 


»  Chryt.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  689.  T6  yUp  ^airr^jiv 
Oat  KoX  KaTaUvKrBaiy  tlra  dvaviuetv,*T^«  lU  &dov  Kara^^^ 
fficdf  «<rTt  vvfifioXoift  Kal  TTft  Itctidiy  dvoiov,  &c. 

>•  Chryt.  in  Joh.  iil  5.  Horn.  25.  p.  656. 

1'  CyrU.  Catech.  17.  n.  8.  p.  247. 

^  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  6.  In  aquit  mertio  quasi  ad  in- 
fiemum  descentio  ett :  et  rurtut  ab  aquit  emertio  resurrec- 
tio  ett 

"  Ambrot.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Interrogatus  et, 
Credit  in  Deum,  Patrem  Omnipotentem  ?  dixitti.  Credo,  et 
mersitti,  hoc  est,  tepultus  et.  Add  alto  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c. 
2.  Homo  in  aquam  demistut,  et  inter  pauca  verba  tinctua, 
non  multo  vel  nihilo  mundior  returgit.  Paulin.  £p.  12.  ad 
Severum.  Mira  Dei  pietat;  peccator  mergitur  undis,  &c. 
Nysten.  de  Bapt.  Chritti,  t  3.  p.  372.  Athanat.  de  Para- 
bolis,  qu.  ^.  t.  2.  p.  422. 

»  Epiphan.  Hsr.  30.  Ebion.  n.  2  et  16. 
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the  churcn,  but  they  added  to  it  a  quotidian  baptism, 
immerging  themselves  in  water  every  day.  So  the 
Marcionites  were  guilty  of  many  errors  in  other  re- 
spects about  baptism :  they  would  baptize  no  per- 
sons but  either  virgins'*  or  widows,  or  unmarried 
men ;  they  repeated  their  baptism  three  times  f*  and 
introduced  some  other  errors  about  it :  but  still  the 
baptisms  which  they  administered,  were  in  this  re- 
spect conformable  to  those  of  the  church,  that  they 
baptized  by  a  total  immersipn,  as  Tertullian"  wit- 
nesses of  them.  Other  heretics,  as  the  Valentinians, 
to  their  baptism  by  water,  added  another  baptism 
by  fire,**  which  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  But 
yet  we  find  no  charge  brought  against  them  for  their 
first  baptism,  as  if  it  were  administered  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  total  immersion.  The  only  heretics 
against  whom  this  charge  is  brought,  were  the 
Eunomians,  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  by  Theodoret,^  that  they  baptized  only  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  breast  And 
this  they  did  in  a  very  preposterous  way,  as  Epi- 
phanius*  relates,  ro^  w6$aq  &v^  koI  ri)y  Ki^aXt^v  uerm^ 
with  their  heels  upward,  and  their  head  downward. 
Which  sort  of  men  are  called  hktopedes^  or  pedereeti. 
Whence  the  learned  Gothofred"  conjectures,  that 
in  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  where  it  is  now 
read,  Eunomiani  spadones ;  it  should  be  Eunomiani 
Jmtopedes^  which  signifies  men  hanged  up  by  the 
heels,  as  he  proves  from  Pausanias,  Pollux,  Hesy- 
chius,  Harpocration,  and  others.  So  that  these 
were  the  only  men  among  all  the  heretics  of  the 
ancient  church,  that  rejected  this  way  of  baptiidng 
by  a  total  immersion  in  ordinary  cases. 

Indeed  the  church  was  so  punctual 
Tct  Mp^nin,  or  to  this  rulc,  that  we  never  read  of  any 
exception  made  to  it  in  ordinary  cases, 
no,  not  in  the  baptism  of  infants.  For 
it  appears  from  the  Ordo  Romanus,  and  Gregory's 
Sacramentarium,  that  infants,  as  well  as  others, 
were  baptized  by  immersion,  and  the  rules  of  the 
church,  except  in  cases  of  danger,  do  still  require  it; 
But  in  two  cases  a  mitigation  of  this  rule  was  al- 
lowed. I.  In  case  of -sickness  and  extreme  danger 
of  life.  Here  that  excellent  rule,  '*  I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,"  was  always  allowed  to  take  place. 


!r*2J^- 


Therefore  that  which  the  ancients  caDed  dinic  btp- 
tism,  that  is,  baptism  by  aspersion  or  sprinklingapoi 
a  sick  bed,  was  never  disputed  agamst  as  an  milawfel 
or  imperfect  baptism,  though  some  laws  were  nsde 
to  debar  men  who  were  so  bi^tiaed,  from  aseendmg 
to  the  dignities  of  the  church.  For  if  men  faf 
neglect  deferred  their  baptism  to  a  toA  bed,  the 
church,  in  her  prudence  and  discipline,  (becnK 
this  delay  was  a  &ult  she  always  declaimed  agaiiitj 
thought  fit  to  deny  such  men  the  priril^^e  of  <r<> 
dination,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  a  dor 
proper  place.*  But  yet  she  did  not  at  any  tin 
attempt  to  annul  such  b^dsms,  or  judge  tius 
imperfect  as  to  what  concerned  the  fsaence  or  i^ 
stance  of  the  action.  This  very  question  was  mofei 
by  some,  together  with  that  of  heretical  b^idi^ 
in  the  time  of  Cyprian :  but  Cyprian,  who  dei» 
mined  against  the  validity  of  heretical  bopdo^ 
makes  no  scruple  in  this  case,  bot  oflfers  aigmsoli 
to  prove  such  clinic  baptism  by  aspersion,  to  hue 
all  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  troe  b^>tism.  Fs 
though  this  was  the  case  of  Novatian,  who  hadut 
been  washed,  but  only  sprinkled  upon  a  su^  U' 
yet  Cyprian"  had  no  objection  against  his  Cliii' 
tianity  upon  that  account :  but  declares,  that  ai  k 
as  he  was  able  to  judge,  all  such  baptisms  werep» 
feet,  where  there  was  no  defect  in  die  fiuth  of  tkr 
giver  or  the  receiver :  for  the  contagicm  of  sin  f« 
not  washed  away,  as  the  filth  of  the  body  is,  I91 
carnal  and  secular  washing.  There  was  no  soi 
of  a  lake  or  other  such  like  helps  to  wash  «i 
cleanse  it.  The  heart  of  a  belieyer  was  othenis 
washed,  the  mind  of  a  man  was  cleansed  by  tli 
merit  of  frdth.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  wki 
necessity  requires,  Grod  grants  his  indolgcnce  I7* 
short  way  of  performing  them.  This  lawfohieBi  i 
aspersion  in  such  cases  he  proves  from  those  woHi 
of  God  in  Ezekiel  xxxvi  25,  "^  I  will  sprinkle  dot 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean:  frond 
your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cksiir 
you."  And  firom  several  other  texts,  Numk  ift 
19;  viiL  7;  and  xo.  9,  where  the  water  of  spiiik' 
ling  is  called  the  water  of  purification.  Wboct 
he  soncludes,  that  the  sprinkling  of  water  was  « 
effectual  as  washing;  and  what  the  church  dii  > 
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**  Tertul.  cont  Marc.  lib.  I.  c  29.  Nod  tiBguitur  apud 
ilium  caro,  nisi  virgo,  nisi  vidua,  nisi  ccelebt,  &c. 

**  Epiph.  HflBr.  42.  n.  3.  Ov  ii6w>9  trap*  avrtS  hf  \ovTp6y 
ildoT€Uy  dXAd  Kal  c(0«  Tpimv  XovrpSav^  &e. 

"  Tertul.  cont  Marc.  lib.  1.  cap.  28.  Camem  mergit 
exaortem  salutis. 

**  Tertul.  CarmeQ  cont.  Marc.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  Nam({ue 
Valentino  Deut  est  insanus. — Bis  docuit  tiBgai,  traasducto 
corpore  flamma.    Vid.  Hieron.  in  Ephet.  iv. 

»  Theod.  H»r.  Fab.  lib.  4.  cap.  a 

"  Epiphan.  Hsbt.  76.  AnonKeorum,  p.  992. 

*  Gotbofred.  in  Cod.  Tbeod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Hsreticis, 
Leg.  17.  »  Book  IV.  chap.  3.  sect  11. 

*  Cypr.  £p.  7&  at  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  16&.    Quausti 


etiam,  fili  charisaimc,  quid  mihi  de  iUis  ▼idMlur,  ^  ii » 
firmitate  et  laoguore  gratiam  Dei  conaequuiitur,  an  Idkfll 
tint  legitimi  Chrittiani,  eo  quod  aqua  aalutari  nan  louM 

•ed  perfusi. Nos  quantum  ooodpit  mediocrilaa  S00^ 

astimamus  in  nullo  mutilarl  et  debilitari  pnsM  beasfaB 
divina,  nee  minus  aliquid  illic  potae  cootingara,  nbi  plai 
et  tota  fide  et  dantis  et  sumentis  accipitnr,  quod  da  i^ 
muneribus  hauritur.  Neque  entm  aic  ia  sacrameBtosililBi 
delictorum  contagia,  ut  in  laTaero  camali  et  secokri  m0^ 
cutis  et  corporis,  abiuuntur,  &c.  Aliter  pectus  usiliaw 
abluitur,  aliter  mens  hominis  per  fidei  merita  muDdatar.  b 
sacramentis  salutaribus,  necetfitate  cogentc,  et  Deo  iai^ 
gentiam  suam  largiente,totum  cradentiboacoaimBt^iii* 
compendia. 
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this  case  in  compliance  with  necessity  and  men's 
infirmities,  was  neither  displeasing  to  Grod,  nor  de- 
trimental to  the  party  baptized,  who  received  a  full 
and  complete  sacrament  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  truth  of  his  own  faith  together.  And  therefore 
be  blames  those  who  nicknamed  these  men  clinics, 
instead  of  Christians.  It  further  appears  from  the 
canons  which  speak  of  these,"*  that  they  were  only 
denied  orders,  not  the  name  of  Christians.  The 
council  of  Neociesarea  allows  them  in  time  of  great 
exigence,  or  in  case  of  great  merit,  to  be  ordained, 
as  NoTatian  was  for  his  pregnant  parts,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  church  had  conceived  of  him,  as 
£usebius'*  out  of  the  epistle  of  Cornelius  informs 
us.  The  council  of  Laodicea**  appoints  such,  if 
they  recover,  to  learn  the  creed,  but  says  not  a  word 
of  rebaptizing  them.  And  it  appears  from  the 
council  of  Auxerre,"  that  these  clinics  were  allowed 
to  be  baptized  at  any  time  when  necessity  re- 
quired, without  a  solemn  festivaL  So  that  many 
things  were  indulged  to  them,  which  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  church.  2.  An- 
other case  in  which  sprinkling  was  accepted  instead 
of  immersion,  was  in  times  of  difficulty,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  procured; 
as  when  a  martyr  was  to  be  baptized  in  prison,  or 
was  to  baptize  any  other  under  such  a  confinement 
ThuJB  we  read  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  St  Laurence, 
referred  to  by  Walafiridus  Strabo,"  how  one  Rom&- 
nus,  a  soldier,  was  baptized  by  him  in  a  pitcher  of 
water.  And  again,  how  one  Ludllus  was  baptized 
by  the  same  martyr"  only  by  pouring  water  upon 
bis  head.  But  as  both  these  were  extraordinary 
cases,  they  only  show  us,  how  &r  the  church  could 
dispense  with  this  rule  upon  reasons  of  necessity  or 
charity,  not  what  was  her  standing  and  ordinary 
practice.  Some  learned  persons"  think  Tertullian 
alludes  to  the  allowance  of  sprinkling  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  when,  speaking  of  men's  pretending  to  be 
baptized  without  true  repentance,  he  says.  No  man 
would  grant  such  false  penitents"  so  much  as  one 
aspersion  of  water.  And  Gregory  Nyssen  perhaps 
refers  to  it  also  in  that  famous  story,  which  he  tells 
Df  one  Archias,  who  having  neglected  his  opportu- 


nity of  receiving  baptism,  was  at  last  suddenly  sur- 
prised with  death  at  a  season  when  there  was  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  it :  and  then  he  cried  out  in 
that  languishing  condition,  0  ye  mountains"  and 
woods,  baptize  me ;  0  ye  trees,  and  rocks,  and  foun- 
tains, give  me  this  grace :  and  with  these  words, 
being  wounded  to  death,  he  expired  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  This  man's  condition  he  compares  to 
those,  who  have  the  sudden  summons  of  death  upon 
a  sick  bed:  they  then  begin  to  call  for  a  vessel  of 
water,  a  priest,  and  words  to  prepare  them  for  bap- 
tism ;  but  the  violence  of  their  disease  prevents  * 
them  from  obtaining  it  This  seems  to  imply,  that 
such  a  sprinkling  as  men  might  have  upon  a  sick 
bed,  in  cases  of  extremity,  was  reputed  a  saving 
baptism ;  and  it  was  an  unhappiness  in  some,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  even  that  at  their  last  hour, 
which  the  church  allowed  as  the  last  refuge  only  in 
such  extraordinary  cases. 

But  I  must  observe  further,  that 
they  not  only  administered  baptism  Trio*  ii:;>nimimi, 
by  mmiersion  under  water,  but  also  **'**^!C-  ""^ 
repeated  this  three  times.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  it  as  a  ceremony"  generally  used  in  his 
time :  We  dip  not  once,  but  three  times,  at  the  nam- 
ing every  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  same  is  as- 
serted by  St  Basil,"  and  St  Jerom,*^  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius,^*  who  says  likewise, 
that  it  was  done  at  the  distinct  mention  of  each 
person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  St  Ambrose  is  most 
particular  in  the  description  of  this  rite :  Thou  wast 
asked,"  says  he.  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Far 
ther  Almighty?  And  thou  repliedst,  I  believe,  and 
wast  dipped,  that  is,  buried.  A  second  demand  was 
made.  Dost  thou  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  in  his  cross  P  Thou  answeredst  again,  I  be- 
lieve, and  wast  dipped.  Therefore  thou  wast  bu- 
ried with  Christ  For  he  that  is  buried  with  Christ, 
rises  again  with  Christ  A  third  time  the  question 
was  repeated.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  P 
And  thy  answer  was,  I  believe.  Then  thou  wast 
dipped  a  third  time,  that  thy  triple  confession  might 
absolve  thee  firom  the  various  ofifences  of  thy  former 
life.    Two  reasons  are  commonly  assigned  for  this 


••  CoDC.  Neocaesar.  can.  12. 

«  Eiweb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  «  Cone.  Laod.  can.  47. 

**  Cone.  Antisaiodor.  can.  18.  Non  licet  absque  Pascha 
BoUnnitate  ullo  tempore  baptisare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
>icina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dicunt 

**  Acta  Laarentii,  ap.  Surium,  t.  4.  Unus  ex  militibus, 
Romanus  nomine,  urceum  afferens  cum  aqua,  opportuni- 
taiem  captavit,  qua  eam  offerret  B.  Laurentio,  ut  baptiza- 
reCur.    Vid.  Strabo,  de  Rebus  Eccles.  cap.  26. 

**  Acta,  ibid.  Cum  exspoliasset  eum,  fudit  aquam  super 
'  caput  ejus. 

'     M  Vid.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost  3D. 
'     **  Tertul.  de  Pcenitent  cap.  6.    Quis  enim  tibi  tarn  in- 
'  fidsB  pcenitentiaa  vlro  asperginem  unam  eigiislibet  aqusB 

commodabitr 
>     »  Nyssen.  de  Bapt  t  2.  p.  22a 


**  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  26.  Non  seme),  sed  ter,  ad 
singula  nomina  in  personas  singulas  tinguimur.  Id.  de  Coron. 
Mil.  cap.  3.  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur,  &c. 

^  BasiL  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c  27. 

^  Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  c.  4. 

^  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccles.  cap.  2. 

*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Interrogatus  es, 
Credis  in  Deum,  Patrem  Omnipotentem  t  Dixisti,  Credo,  et 
mersisti,  hoc  est,  sepuUus  es.  Iterum  interrogatus  es,  Credis 
in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum?  Dixisti,  Credo, 
et  mersiiti.  Ideo  et  Christo  es  consepultus.  Qui  enim 
Christo  consepelitur,  cum  Christo  resurgit  Tertio  interro- 
gatus es,  Credis  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Dixisti,  Credo. 
Tertio  mersisti,  ut  multiplicem  lapsum  supenoris  ntatis  ab- 
solveret  trina  confessio. 
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practice.  1.  That  it  might  represent  Christ's  three 
days'  burial,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  thifd  day. 
We  cover  ourselves  in  the  water,  says  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,^  as  Christ  did  in  the  earth,  and  this  we  do  three 
times,  to  represent  the  grace  of  his  resurrection  per- 
formed after  three  days.  In  like  manner  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem" and  the  author  of  The  Questions  upon 
the  Scripture,"  imder  the  name  of  Athanasius.  Thus 
likewise  Pope  Leo  among  the  Latins:^'  The  trine 
immersion  is  an  imitation  of  the  three  days'  burial, 
and  the  rising  again  out  of  the  water  is  an  image  of 
Christ  rising  from  the  grave.  2.  Another  reason 
was,  that  it  might  represent  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  holy  Trinity,  in  whose  name  they  were  bap- 
tized. St  Austin"  joins  both  reasons  together,  tell- 
ing us  there  was  a  twofold  mystery  signified  in  this 
way  of  baptizing.  The  trine  immersion  was  both  a 
symbol  of  the  holy  Trinity,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptized,  and  also  a  type  of  the  Lord's  burial,  and 
of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 
For  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  rise 
again  with  him  by  faith.  St.  Jerom"  makes  this 
ceremony  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Unity  as  well  as  the 
Trinity.  For,  says  he,  we  are  thrice  dipped  in 
water,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear 
to  be  but  one :  we  are  not  baptized  in  the  names  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  one  name, 
which  is  God.  And  therefore  he  adds,  that  though 
we  be  thrice  put  under  water  to  represent  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed  but  one  baptism. 
The  original  of  this  custom  is  not 
The  origii^  of  exactly  agreed  upon  by  the  ancients. 
Some  derive  it  from  apostolical  tradi- 
tion ;  others,  from  the  first  institution  of  baptism  by 
our  Saviour ;  whilst  others  esteem  it  only  an  indif- 
ferent circumstance  or  ceremony,  that  may  be  used 
or  omitted,  without  any  detriment  to  the  sacrament 
itself,  or  breach  of  any  Divine  appointment  Ter- 
tullian,"  St  Basil,"  and  St  Jerom,"  put  it  among 
those  rites  of  the  church,  which  they  reckon  to  be 


handed  down  from  apostolical  tradition.  St  Cbry- 
sostom  seems  rather  to  make  it  part  of  the  first  in- 
stitution. For  he  says,  Christ  delivered  to  his  dis- 
ciples" one  baptism  in  three  immersions  of  the 
body,  when  he  said  to  them,  *'  Go,  teach  all  natioiiB, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  And  Theodoret'* 
was  of  the  same  opinion :  for  he  charges  Eunomiia 
as  making  an  innovation  upon  the  original  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, in  that  he  made  a  contrary  law,  that  men  shookl 
not  be  baptized  with  three  immersions,  nor  with  ia- 
vocation  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  with  one  iomier- 
sion  into  the  death  of  Christ  Pope  Pelagiiu 
brought  the  same  charge  against  some  others  in  hs 
time,"  who  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  only  with 
one  immersion,  which  he  condemns  as  contrary  to 
the  gospel  command  given  by  Christ,  who  appointed 
every  one  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinitj, 
and  that  with  three  immersions,  6a3dng  to  his  di§- 
ciples,  **  Go,  baptize  all  nations,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  And  this  was  so 
far  esteemed  a  Divine  obligation  by  the  authors  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons,"  that  they  order  every 
bishop  or  presbjrter  to  be  deposed,  who  should  ad- 
minister baptism  not  by  three  inunersions,  but  onlf 
one  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  because  Christ  said  not, 
Baptize  into  my  death,  but,  *'  Go,  baptize  all  natiooi 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost' 
It  is  plain,  all  these  writers  thought  this  a  necessary 
circumstance  from  our  Saviour's  institution.  And 
the  Eunomians,  who  first  rejected  this,  are  con- 
demned by  Theodoret  and  Sozomen,  as  making  a 
new  law  of  baptizing,  not  only  against  the  general 
practice,  but  against  the  general  rule  and  tradition 
of  the  church. 

Yet  there  happened  a  circumstance         ^^^  ^^ 
in  the  Spanish  churches  in  after  ages,  ch^S^  Siefrf 
which  gave  a  little  turn  to  this  afl^.  *^  ■»»«««»  »*- 
For  the  Arians  in  Spain,  not  being  of  the  sect  of 


**  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Chri«ti,  t.  3.  p.  372. 

«  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  4. 

^  Athan.  de  Parabolia  Script  qu.  94. 

*'  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  3.  Sepulturam  tri- 
duanam  imitatur  trina  demersio,  et  ab  aquis  elevatio  resur- 
gentis  instar  est  de  sepulchro. 

^  Aug.  Horn.  3.  ap.  Gratiao.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  4.  cap. 
78.  Postquam  vos  credere  promisistis,  tertio  capita  vestra 
in  sacro  fonte  demersimus.  Qui  ordo  baptismatis  duplici 
mysterii  tiguificatioDe  celebratur.  Recte  enim  tertio  mersi 
estis,  qui  accepistis  baptismum  in  nomine  Trinitatis.  Recte 
tertio  mersi  estis,  qui  accepistis  baptismum  in  nomine  Jesu 
Cbristi,  qui  die  tertia  resurrexit  a  mortuis.  Ilia  enim  tertio 
repetita  demersio  typum  Dominice  exprimit  sepulturae,  &c. 

^  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Ephes.  iv.  p.  222.  Ter  mergimur,  ut 
Trinitatis  uuum  appareat  sacramentum,  et  non  baptizamur 
in  nominibus  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritiis  Sancti,  sed  in  uno 
nomine,  quod  intelligitur  Deus. — Potest  et  unum  baptisma 
ita  dici,  quod  licet  ter  baptizemur  propter  mysterium  Trini- 
tatis, tamen  unum  baptisma  reputetur. 


••  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3. 

*>  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

*'  Hieron.  cont.  Lacif.  cap.  4.    It.  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  c  2& 

•■  Chrys.  Horn,  de  Fide,  L  7.  p.  290.  Edit.  SaviL  *£» 
T/oiffl  KaTaivviVi  tov  adtfiaTos  tv  fiairrttrfia  TOit  iawroi 
fiadriToiv  7rapa6iit§Kif  &c. 

**  Theod.  Heeret.  Fab.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  236.  Avrdc  cat  n 
dyiov  fiairrla'fJuiTOt  ivirpi^i  t6v  Ayixadgy  'wapA  tov  K.»- 
plov  Kal  itirocTokwy  irapadodiirra  ^»<rfi6y,  icai  iwriKpt* 
ii/o/uu>0«Tf}O'c,  fiii  xp^co*  \iyioif  rpU  KaTaivtur  t6»  /Sav- 

Tl^O/UtVOf,  &C. 

^  Pelag.  Ep.  ad  Gaudentium,  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat. 
Dist.  4.  cap.  82.  Multi  sunt  qui  in  nomine  tobunmodo 
Christi,  una  etiam  mersione  se  asserunt  baptizare.  ETaa- 
gelicum  vero  praeceptum,  ipso  Deo  et  Doauno  Salvatore 
nostro  Jesu  Christo  tradente,  nos  admonet,  in  nomine  Trini- 
tatis, trina  etiam  mersione  sanctum  baptisma  onicuique  tri- 
buere,  dicente  Domino  discipulis  suis,  Ite,  baptiiate  < 
gentes  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  SpiritCls  Sancti. 

>*  Canon.  Apost.  can.  49.  al.  50. 
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the  Eunomians,  continued  for  many  years  to  baptize 
with  three  immersions :  but  then  they  abused  this 
ceremony  to  a  very  perverse  end,  to  patronize  their 
error  about  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost* s  being  of  a 
different  nature  or  essence  from  the  Father;  for 
they  made  the  three  immersions  to  denote  a  differ- 
ence, or  dtgrees  of  Divinity,  in  the  three  Divine  per- 
sons. To  oppose  whose  wicked  doctrine,  and  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  symbolize  with  them  in  any 
practice  that  might  give  encouragement  to  it,  some 
catholics  began  to  leave  off  the  trine  immersion,  as 
savouring  of  Arianism,  and  took  up  the  single  im- 
mersion in  opposition  to  them.  But  this  was  like 
to  prove  matter  of  scandal  and  schism  among  the 
catholics  themselves.  And  therefore,  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  Leander,  bishop  of  Sevil, 
wrote  to  him  for  his  advice  and  resolution  in  this 
case.  To  which  he  returned  this  answer:  Con- 
cerning the  three  immersions  in  baptism,  you''  have 
judged  very  truly  already,  that  different  rites  and 
customs  do  not  prejudice  the  holy  church,  whilst 
the  unity  of  faith  remains  entire.  The  reason  why 
we  use  three  immersions,  (at  Rome,)  is  to  signify  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  three  days'  burial,  that  whilst 
an  infant  is  thrice  Ufted  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
resurrection  on  the  third  day  may  be  expressed 
thereby.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  is  rather  done 
in  regard  to  the  holy  Trinity,  a  single  immersion 
in  baptism  does  no  way  prejudice  that ;  for  so  long 
as  the  unity  of  substance  is  preserved  in  three  per- 
sons, it  is  no  harm  whether  a  child  be  baptized  with 
one  immersion  or  three ;  because  three  immersions 
may  represent  the  Trinity  of  persons,  and  one  im- 
mersion the  unity  of  the  G9dhcad.  But  forasmuch 
as  heretics  use  to  baptize  their  infants  with  three 
inmiersions,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  do  so;  lest 
this  multiplication  of  immersions  be  interpreted  a 
division  of  the  Godhead,  and  give  them  occasion  to 
glory  that  their  custom  has  prevailed.  Yet  this 
judgment  of  Pope  Gregory  did  not  satisfy  all  men 


in  the  Spanish  church ;  for  still  many  kept  to  the 
old  way  of  baptizing  by  three  immersions,  notwith- 
standing this  fear  of  s3rmbolizing  with  the  Arians. 
Therefore,  some  time  after,  about  the  year  633,  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  which  was  a  general  coun- 
cil of  all  Spain,  was  forced  to  make  another  decree 
to  determine  this  matter,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
church.  For  while  some  priests  baptized  with  three 
immersions,  and  the  others  but  with  one,  a  schism 
was  raised,"  endangering  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
For  the  contending  parties  carried  the  matter  so 
high,  as  to  pretend,  that  they  who  were  baptized  in 
a  way  contrary  to  their  own,  were  not  baptized  at 
all.  To  remedy  which  evil,  the  fathers  of  this  coun- 
cil first  repeat  the  judgment  of  Pope  Gregory,  and 
then  immediately  conclude  upon  it,  That  though 
both  these  ways  of  baptism  were  just  and  unblam- 
able in  themselves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
great  man;  yet,  as  well  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
schism,  as  the  usage  of  heretics,  they  decree,  that 
only  one  immersion  should  be  used  in  baptism,  lest 
if  any  used  three  immersions,  they  might  seem  to 
approve  the  opinion  of  heretics,  whilst  they  followed 
their  practice.  And  that  no  one  might  be  dubious 
about  the  use  of  a  single  immersion,  he  might  con- 
sider, that  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were 
represented  by  it  For  the  immersion  in  water  was 
as  it  were  the  descending  into  hell  or  the  grave, 
and  the  emersion  out  of  the  water  was  a  resurrec- 
tion. He  might  also  observe  the  Unity  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  Trinity  of  persons  to  be  signified  by  it; 
the  Unity  by  a  single  immersion,  and  the  Trinity 
by  giving  baptism  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Some  learned  persons"  find  fault  with 
this  council  for  changing  this  ancient  custom  upon 
so  slight  a  reason,  as  that  of  the  Arians  using  it : 
which,  if  it  were  any  reason,  would  hold  as  well 
against  a  single  immersion,  because  the  Eunomians, 
a  baser  sect  of  the  Arians,  were  the  first  inventors 
of  that  practice.   And  therefore  the  exception  made 


*^  G^or.  lib.  1.  Ep.  41.  ad  Leand.  De  trina  mersione 
baptismatig  nil  responderi  verius  potest,  quam  quod  ipsi  sen- 
sistis,  quod  in  una  fide  nil  officii  sancttt  ecclesiae  consuetudo 
di versa.  Nos  autem  quod  tertio  mergimus,  triduanae  sepul- 
tura  sacramenta  signamus,  ut  dum  tertio  infaos  ab  aquis 
educitur,  resurrectio  triduani  temporis  exprimatur.  Quod 
si  quis  forte  etiam  pro  summae  Trinitatis  yeneratiooe  existi- 
met  fieri ;  neque  ad  hoc  aliquid  obsistit  baptizando  semel  in 
aquis  mergere :  quia  dum  io  tribus  personis  una  substantia 
est,  reprehensibile  esse  nullatenus  potest,  infantem  in  bap- 
tismate  vel  ter,  yel  semel  inmiergere ;  quando  et  in  tribus 
mersionibus  personarum  Trinitas,  et  in  una  potest  Divini- 
tatis  siogularitas  designari.  Sed  quia  nunc  hucusque  ab 
hssreticis  infans  in  baptismo  tertio  mergebatur,  fiendum  apud 
▼OS  esse  non  censeo :  ne  dum  mersiones  numerant,  Divini- 
tatem  dividant ;  dumque  quod  faciebant  faciunt,  se  morem 
vestrum  vicisse  glorientur. 

"*  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  5.  De  baptismi  autem  sacramento, 
propter  quod  in  Hispaniis  quidam  sacerdotes  trinam,  sim- 
plam  quidam  mersionem  faciunt,  a  nonnullis  schisma  esse 


conspicitur,  et  unitas  fidei  scindi  videtur.  Nam  dum  partes 
diverse}  in  baptizandis  aliqua  contrario  modo  agunt,  ab  aliis 

non  baptizatos  esse  contendunt. Quapropter,  quia  de 

utroque  sacramento,  quod  fit  in  sancto  baptismo,  a  tanto  viro 
reddita  est  ratio,  quod  utrumque  rectum,  utrumque  irrepre- 
hensibile  in  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  habeatur :  propter  vitandum 
autem  schismatis  scandalum,  vel  hasretici  dogmatis  usum, 
simplicem  teneamus  baptismi  mersionem ;  ne  videantur  apud 
nos,  qui  tertio  mergunt,  hiereticorum  approbare  assertionem, 
dum  sequuntur  et  morem.  Et  ne  forte  cuiquam  sit  dubium 
higus  simpli  mysterium  sacramenti,  yideat  in  eo  mortem  et 
resurrectionem  Christi  significari.  Nam  in  aquis  mersio, 
quasi  ad  infemum  descensio  est:  et  rursus  ab  aquis  emersio, 
resurrectio  est  Item  yideat  in  eo  unitatem  Divinitatis,  et 
Trinitatem  personarum  ostendi.  Unitatem,  dum  semel  mer- 
gimus :  l^rinitatem,  dum  in  nomine  Palris  et  Filii  et  Spiritfts 
Sancti  baptizamus. 

■•  Strabo  de  Offic.  Eccl.  cap.  26.  Vossius  de  Bapt.  Disp. 
2.  Thes.  4.  p.  46. 
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by  this  Spanish  council  in  the  seventh  centoiy, 
cannot  prejudice  the  more  ancient  and  general  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  which,  as  Strabo  observed,  still 
prevailed  after  this  council ;  and  if  Vossius  says 
true,  the  trine  immersion,  or  what  corresponds  to  it, 
the  trine  aspersion,  is  the  general  practice  of  all 
churches  upon  earth  at  this  day.  And  such  a  cus- 
tom could  not  well  be  laid  aside,  without  some 
charge  of  novelty,  and  danger  of  giving  oflfence  and 
scandal  to  weaker  brethren.  I  have  now  gone  over 
the  several  circumstances  and  ceremonies  accom- 
panying baptism,  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  complete 
sacrament,  and  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  all 
worthy  receivers,  if  they  happened  to  die  without 
any  further  consummation,  as  sometimes  they  did, 
when  baptism  was  administered  to  them  with  less 
solemnity,  either  in  times  of  sickness,  or  at  some 
distance  from  the  mother-church;  in  both  which 


cases  they  had  the  substance  of  the  sacrament,  but 
not  all  the  ceremonies  that  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend it  They  were  supposed  to  be  made  partaken 
of  Christ's  body,  and  to  eat  his  flesh,  and  to  be 
washed  in  his  blood,  which  was  drinking  it  by  ^th, 
in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  eucharist.  And  if  tbtj 
survived,  they  were  also  admitted  immediately  to 
the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eo- 
chaiist  But  there  were  some  other  ceremonin 
following  baptism,  as  it  were  to  finish  the  solemnity 
of  it;  some  of  which  were  introductory  and  pit^ 
paratory  to  the  eucharist,  as  the  second  unction 
accompanying  baptism,  which  we  conmionly  call 
imposition  of  hands  or  confirmation.  Of  which, 
because  it  will  be  necesssry  to  speak  a  little  more 
distinctly,  I  shall  make  it,  and  the  remaining  cen^ 
monies  of  baptism,  the  subject  of  another  Book. 
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)F  CONFIRMATION,  AND  OTHER  CEREMONIES  FOLLOWING  BAPTISM,  BEFORE  MEN  WERE 
MADE  PARTAKERS  OF  THE  EUCHARIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

07  THE  TIME  WHEN,  AITD  THE  PERSONS  TO  WHOM,  CONFIRMATION   WAS  ADMINISTERED. 


^^  ^  Immbdiatblt  after  the  peTSons  came 
.^SfjS^iSii^  up  out  of  the  water,  if  the  bishop  was 
iS*^  tSTbwS  pr^®°^  *^  ^®  solemnity,  they  were 


presented  to  him  in  order  to  receive 
lis  benediction,  which  was  a  solemn  prajrer  for  the 
escent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  such  as  were  bap- 
ized :  and  to  this  prayer  there  was  usually  joined 
he  ceremony  of  a  second  unction,  and  imposition 
f  hands,  and  the  sig^  of  the  cross;  whence  the 
rhole  action  many  times  took  these  names,  xfioiuh 
he  unction,  x<«po0f0)^,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
^payiQ,  the  sign  or  seal  of  the  Lord,  which  are 
ames  much  more  common  among  the  ancients 
^n  that  of  confirmation.  But  by  all  these  names 
ley  understood  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  was 
le  bishop's  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
pen  persons  newly  baptized.  This  was  always 
dministered  together  with  baptism,  if  the  bishop, 
ho  was  the  ordinary  minister  of  it,  were  present 
t  the  action.  But  if  he  was  absent,  as  it  usually 
appened  to  be  in  churches  at  a  distance  from  the 
LOther-church,  or  when  persons  were  baptized  in 
aste  upon  a  sick  bed,  then  confirmation  was  de- 
:rred  till  the  bishop  could  h^ve  a  convenient  op- 
ortunity  to  visit  them.  This  we  learn  from  St 
srom,  who  speaks*  of  it  as  customary  in  the 
lurch,  for  bishops  to  go  and  invocate  the  Holy 
pirit  by  imposition  of  hands  on  such  as  were  bap- 
zed  by  presbyters  and  deacons  in  villages  and 
laces  remote  from  the  mother-church.     And  it 


many  times  happened,  that  such  persons  died  be- 
fore the  bishop  could  come  to  give  them  imposition 
of  hands.  To  prevent  which  inconvenience,  the 
canons  in  some  places  obliged  bishops  to  visit  their 
whole  dioceses  once  every  year;  and  if  they  were 
80  large  that  they  could  not  do  so,  then  they  were 
to  divide  their  dioceses  and  make  them  less,  as  we 
find  it  decreed  and  practised  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
councils.*  But  in  case  persons  were  baptized  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop,  then  without  any  delay 
they  were  immediately  confirmed  with  imposition 
of  hands  and  the  holy  unction.  Tertullian  says* 
very  plainly.  That  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the 
water,  they  were  anointed  with  the  oil  of  consecra- 
tion, and  then  received  imposition  of  hands,  invit- 
ing down  the  Holy  Spirit  by  that  benediction.  And 
so  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents  it,  when  he  tells 
the  neoph3rtes,  that  as  soon  as  they  come  up  out 
of  the  waters  of  the  font,*  they  received  the  chrism 
or  unction,  with  the  antitype  of  which  (that  is,  the 
Holy  Ghost)  Christ  was  anointed  when  he  came  up 
out  of  Jordan.  In  like  manner  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  describing  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,, 
orders  the  priest,*  as  soon  as  he  has  baptized  any  one, 
to  anoint  him  with  the  holy  chrism,  and  give  him  im- 
position of  hands,  saying  a  prayer  which  is  there  ap- 
pointed. Thus  we  find  in  the  Life  of  St  Basil,*  how 
Maximinus  the  bishop,  who  baptized  him  and  £u- 
bulus  together,  immediately  clothed  them  with  the 
white  garments,  and  anointed  them  with  the  holy 


*  Hieron.  coot.  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  Non  abnuo  hanc  etse 
9clesiarum  coosuetudinem,  ut  ad  eot  qui  longe  in  minori- 
is  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diaconoi  baptizati  sunt,  epia- 
>pui  ad  invocationem  Sancti  SpiriKis  maaum  impotitunu 
unirrat.  And  a  little  after.  In  villulit  aut  in  castellii,  aut 
I  remotioribui  locis  per  presbyteros  aut  diaconot  baptisati, 
ite  donntenmt,  quam  ab  epiicopit  in^iaerentur.  Vid. 
one.  Eliber.  can.  77. 

s  Cone.  Lucens.  Gone.  t.  5.  p.  874. 

•  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  7.  Exinde  egreasi  de  lavacro  per- 
agimur  benedicta  unctione. Cap.  8.     Dehinc  manut 


imponitur,  per  benedictionem  advocans  et  invitans  Spiri- 
tum  Sanctum. 

*  Cyril  Catech.  Mytt.  3.  n.  1.  *Tfii»  hfioitn  dva^i^t|icJ- 
auf  d'K'6  T^ff  KoXvfit^Bpav  tS»»  Up&»  vafi&rmVf  lioOti  XP^*'' 
fia,  t6  dtrrVrvncow  S  kxplv^n  X/>iv3«'  tSto  tk  Ixl  t6  ^A.yio» 

*  Const.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  43  et  44.  Mtrd  rSro  /3av- 
T£<raff  a^3y,  y^ivin-to  fivprn^  i'riKiywVf  &c. 

*  Amphiloch.  Yit.  Basil,  c.  5.  Baptizavit  Maximinui 
episcopus  Basilium  et  Eubulum,  et  ▼estivit  albis,  atque  ua- 
gens  eot  sancto  chrismate,  tradidit  eis  communionem. 
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chrism,  and  gave  them  the  communion.  The  same 
may  he  observed  in  the  description  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  baptism  given  by  the  author  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius/  St  Ambrose,  Optatus,  Pacian,  and 
all  others  amongst  the  ancients,  who  have  made  any 
mention  of  the  time  of  administering  confirmation. 
Nor  was  this  only  true  with  respect 
And^*"-  wen  to  adult  persons,  but  also  with  respect 
pMwnt.  Which  w  to  infants,  who  were  anciently  con- 

ciidencedf     flr»t,  ■•    *         •  •   •  r   i_        j  j 

From  lome  plain     firmed  by  impositiou  of  hands,  and 


the  holy  chrism  or  unction,  as  soon 
as  they  were  baptized.  Which  perhaps  will  seem 
a  paradox  to  many,  who  look  no  further  than  to  the 
practice  of  later  ages;  but  it  may  be  undeniably 
evidenced  these  two  ways :  1.  From  plain  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  declaring  it  so  to  be ;  and,  2. 
From  that  known  custom  and  usage  of  the  church 
in  giving  the  eucharist  to  infants,  which  ordinarily 
presupposes  their  confirmation.  First,  For  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  those  words  of  Gennadius,  If  they  be  infants 
that  are  baptized,'  let  those  that  present  them  to 
baptism,  answer  for  them  according  to  the  common 
way  of  baptizing :  and  then  let  them  be  confirmed 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  chrism,  and  so  be  ad- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  eucharist  In  like  manner 
Pope  Innocent,  in  one  of  his  decrees,*  says,  Infants 
are  not  to  be  consigned  or  confirmed  by  any  but  the 
bishop.  And  in  the  Collection  of  Canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis "  out  of  those  of  the  Greek 
church,  this  is  one.  That  a  presbyter  may  not  con- 
sign infants  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  except 
he  be  particularly  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  do  it 
This  practice  continued  in  the  church  for  many 
ages.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Gregory  both 
in  his  Sacramentarium  and  in  his  Epistles,'*  and 
after  him  by  all  the  writers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.    Alcuin,  who  wrote  about  the  offices  of 


the  church  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  speak- 
ing of  infant  baptism,"  says.  After  an  infant  is  bap- 
tized, he  is  to  be  clothed  and  brought  to  the  bisho|v 
if  he  be  present,  who  is  to  confirm  him  with  cbrk^ 
and  give  him  the  communion ;  and  if  the  bishop  be 
not  present,  the  presbyter  shall  communicate  I 
The  same  is  in  the  Ordo  Romanus,  a  book  writtea 
and  used  as  a  liturgy  about  the  same  time ;  wboe. 
after  the  bishop  has  given  the  white  garment  to 
infants,  he  Ufts  up  his  hand  and  lays  it  upon  Ha 
^eads,"  praying  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
upon  them,  and  signing  them  with  the  sign  of  tbe 
cross  in  the  forehead,  he  says,  I  confirm  thee  in  dk 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Balmhi, 
in  his  Notes  upon  Regino,'*  gives  us  two  ancim 
manuscript  Pontificals  of  the  ninth  century,  wben^ 
in  this  order  for  confirming  infants  is  contmiiei 
And  to  these  he  adds "  an  epistle  of  Jesse,  bidMf 
of  Amiens,  describing  the  order  of  baptism,  vhse 
the  rule  is  for  the  bishop.  After  the  child  has  bets 
baptized  with  three  inunersions,  to  confirm  In 
with  chrism  in  the  forehead,  and  then  to  confia 
him  (for  so  it  is  worded)  or  conmiunicate  him  vii 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  These  tesdmona 
are  so  plain  and  convincing,  that  all  learned  ma, 
who  have  exactly  considered  this  matter,  as  «fl 
papists  as  protestants,  are  agreed  that  this  was  tk 
ancient  and  general  practice  of  the  chorch,  to  em- 
firm  infants  as  soon  as  they  were  baptized.  For* 
I  find  not  only  Baluzius,  but  Peter  de  Mara.' 
Hugo  Menardus,"  ^aldonat,**  Estius,**  Galeooi.' 
among  the  papists,  and  Bishop  Taylor**  and  DaiQ^* 
among  the  protestants,  readily  consenting,  hd 
some**  tell  us  the  same  practice  continues  amoef 
the  Greeks  to  this  day.  The  learned  reader  n^ 
add  to  the  former  testimonies  the  authority  of  St 
Austin,  who  witnesses  for  this  practice  in  his  on 
person.    For  he  says,**  He  himself  was  used  to 


*  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  260.  Ambros.  de 
Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Optat  lib.  4.  p.  81.  Pacian.  Serm.  de 
Baptismo,  Bibl.  Patr.  t  3.  p.  77. 

*  Gennad.  de  Dogmat.  Eccleg.  cap.  52.  Si  parvuli  sint — 
respondeant  pro  illis  qui  eos  offeruot,  juxta  morem  bapti- 
zandi,  et  sic  mands  impositione  et  chrismate  communiti, 
eucharistiae  mysteriis  admittantur. 

*  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  cap.  3.  De  coDiignandis  vero  infantibut, 
manifestum  est  non  ab  alio  quam  ab  episcopo  fieri  licere. 

**  Martin  Bracar.  CoUec.  Canon,  cap.  52.  Presbyter  pre- 
•ente  episcopo  non  signet  infantes,  nisi  forte  ab  episcopo 
fuerit  illi  prseceptum. 

"  Gregor.  lib.  3.  Ep.  9. 

**  Alcuin.  de  Offic.  cap.  de  Sabbato  Paschae,  Bibl.  Patr. 
t.  10.  p.  259.  Postea  vestiatur  infans  vestimentis  suis.  Si 
▼ero  episcopus  adest,  statim  confirmari  eum  oportet  chris- 
mate, et  postea  communicare ;  et  si  episcopus  deest,  com- 
municetur  a  presbytero. 

"  Ordo  Roman,  cap.  de  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  10.  p.  61 
Pontifex  elevate  et  imposit^  manu  super  capita  omnium, 
dat  orationem  super  eos  cum  invocatione  septiformis  gratisB 

Spiritds  Sancti. Et  tincto  pollice  in  chrismate  fticiat 

crucem  in  frontibus  singulorum,  ita  dicendo,  Confirmo  te  in 


nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritiis  Sancti. 

"  Baluz.  Not.  in  Regino,  lib.  1.  cap.  69.  Ex  pondfiot 
▼et.  MS.  Statim  autem  confirmetur  infiuia,  et  comBBiitt- 
tur  ab  episcopo,  ita  dicente,  Corpua  et  saniniiis  Doaift 
Item  ex  altero  pontificali;  Si  episcopal  adest,  statiBCS** 
firmari  eum  oportet  chrismate,  et  postea  conunonicaii 

'*  Jesse  Ambianens.  Ep.  de  Ordine  Baptismi,  ap.  Bil^ 
ibid.    Post  trinam  mersionem  episcopus  puenmi  d 
confirmet  in  fronte,  novissime  autem  corpore  et 
Christi  confirmetur  seu  communicetur,  ut  Chriali 
esse  possit 

>*  Marca,  Not.  ad  ConciL  Clarmmontan.  p.  31^ 

>^  Menard.  Not.  ad  Librum  SacrameDtor.  p.  lit 

»  Maldonat.  de  Confirmat.  qu.  2. 

*•  Estius,  Sentent  lib.  4.  Dist  7.  n.  23.  p.  101. 

*  Galen.  Catechism,  ap.  Dallas,  de  Confirm,  p.  2L 

**  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant,  chap.  3.  sccLl  ^ 
209. 

«  Dallas,  de  Confirmat.  lib.  3.  cap.  13. 

»  Pet.  du  Moulin*s  Buckler  of  Faith,  p.  381. 

**  Aug.  Tract.  6.  in  1  John  iii.  t.  9.  p.  254.  Qntadii'' 
posuimus  manum  istis  infantibua,  attendit  mrasqnisqat  i<i^ 
tHim  utrum  linguis  loquerentur  ?  Et  cum  TideivC  eoilim^ 
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give  imposition  of  hands,  or  confirmation,  to  infants, 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 

g^  j^  If  this  matter  needed  further  proof, 

F*JS*tKJtomof  we  might  insist  upon  that  known 
6teSiu£*iMi7  practice  and  custom  in  the  ancient 
■***  church,  of  giving  the  eucharist  to  in- 

fants, which  continued  in  the  church  for  several 
ages.     It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cyprian,  Aus- 
tin, Innocentius,  and  Gennadius,  writers  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  century.    Maldonat  confesses  it 
was  in  the  church  for  six  hundred  years.   And  some 
*  of  the  authorities  just  now  alleged,  prove  it  to  have 
'  continued  two  or  three  ages  more,  and  to  have  been 
'  the  common  practice  beyond  the  time  of  Charles 
^  the  Great  Now,  all  men  know,  that  in  the  common 
course  of  things  confirmation  always  preceded  the 
eucharist,  unless  there  was  some  special  cause,  as 
sometimes  it  happened  in  the  case  of  clinic  baptism, 
or  the  bishop's  absence,  to  prevent  it    For  in  tliese 
two  cases  the  eucharist  was  many  times  given  be- 
fore confirmation,  as  now  it  is  in  our  large  dioceses, 
where  the  bishop's  presence  cannot  always  be  had 
to  give  confirmation,  in  places  at  a  great  distance, 
before  the  communion.    But  in  all  other  cases,  the 
usual  way  was  to  let  confirmation  usher  in  the  com- 
munion.   And  therefore  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
communion  itself  was  given  to  infants,  and  that 
immediately  from  the  time  of  their  baptism;  it 
■  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  from  hence,  were 
there  no  other  evidence,  that  confirmation  also  was 
given  to  infants,  together  with  baptism,  because  this 
rite  by  all  ordinary  rules  and  custom  was  prior  and 
introductory  to  the  communion. 

This  observation  may  help  us  to  un- 
wheocritappcmn,  dcrstaud  somc  difficult  passages  in  the 

thMt  conflrmalion  .        ^  _  ... 

WW  not  wteemed  a  ancicuts,  aud  auswcr  an  objection 
^mnct  from  i»p-  which  the  Romanists  draw  from  them, 
as  if  confirmation  were  a  proper  sa- 
crament distinct  from  baptism.  The  ancients,  it 
must  be  owned,  sometimes  give  it  the  name  of  a 
sacrament,  and  call  baptism  and  confirmation  two 
sacraments.  But  then  it  is  very  evident,  they  take 
fthe  word  sacrament  in  a  large  sense,  for  any  sacred 
ceremony,  rite,  or  mystery,  belonging  to  baptism : 
i.n  which  sense  they  suppose  two  sacraments,  or 
chief  mysterious  ceremonies,  to  be  in  baptism,  that 
Ls,  the  immersion  in  water,  and  the  unction  with  the 


holy  chrism,  both  which  are  spoken  of  as  sacra- 
ments or  ceremonies  belonging  to  baptism.  Thus 
in  the  council  of  Carthage,  under  Cjrprian,  Neme- 
sianus  k  Tubunis  says.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  men 
to  be  regenerated  only  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
they  ought  to  be  bom  again"  by  both  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  catholic  church ;  that  is,  as  well  by 
washing  in  water,  as  imposition  of  hands,  both 
which  he  makes  sacraments,  that  is,  sacred  rites  of 
the  same  sacrament  of  regeneration.  In  the  same 
sense  Cyprian  himself**  says,  both  the  sacraments 
of  regeneration  were  required  to  complete  men's 
sanctification.  Which  plainly  shows,  that  by  two 
sacraments  he  means  no  more  but  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal ceremonies  that  belonged  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  baptism,  because  he  says  men  were  regene- 
rated or  bom  again  by  them  both.  In  like  manner 
Optatus"  makes  imposition  of  hands  and  unction 
to  be  only  parts  and  ceremonies  completing  baptism. 
For,  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  he  says. 
He  went  not  into  the  water,  as  if  any  thing  in  God 
could  need  cleansing ;  but  it  was  necessary  the  water 
should  go  before  the  unction  that  was  to  follow 
after,  to  initiate  and  order  and  complete  the  myste- 
ries or  sacramental  rites  of  baptism.  When  he  was 
washed  by  the  hands  of  John,  the  order  of  the 
mystery  was  settled ;  the  Father  fulfilled  what  the 
Son  had  asked,  and  what  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fore- 
told. The  spiritual  oil  immediately  descended  in 
the  image  of  a  dove,  and  sat  upon  his  head,  and 
anointed  him ;  from  whence  he  began  to  be  called 
Christ,  because  he  was  anointed  of  God  the  Father. 
And  that  imposition  of  hands  might  not  seem  to 
be  wanting,  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  from  the 
cloud,  saying, "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.**  Here  Optatus  professes  to  de- 
scribe the  order,  and  parts,  and  mysteries  of  baptism, 
from  the  similitude  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  In 
each  of  these  he  makes  three  sacraments  or  principal 
mysteries,  the  washing,  the  unction,  and  imposition 
of  hands ;  which  are  not  properly  three  distinct  sacra- 
ments, but  three  parts  or  rites  of  the  same  sacrament 
of  baptism,  which,  according  to  Optatus,  were  or- 
dered, and  shadowed,  and  completed  in  the  baptism 
of  Christ  Unless  we  take  sacrament  in  this  large 
sense,  we  shall  have  three  proper  sacraments  in  bap- 
tism, which  neither  Optatus  nor  any  of  the  ancients 


"^oD  loqui,  ita  perverso  corde  aliquis  vegtrdm  fuit,  ut  diceret, 
^on  acceperunt  isti  Spiritual  Saactum  ? 

»  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  n.  5.  p.  231.  Male  sibi  qui- 
K  am  interpretantur,  ut  dicant,  quod  per  maniis  impositionem 
^Spiritum  Sanctum  accipiaut,  et  sic  recipiantur :  cum  maui- 
^stum  fit  utroque  sacrameuto  debere  eos  renasci  in  ecclesia 
'•aitbolica. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Stephan.  p.  196.  Parum  est  eis  ma- 
a  ijm  imponere  ad  recipiendum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nisi  ac- 
>ipiant  et  ecclesiae  baptismum.  Tunc  enim  demum  plene 
^actiiicari  et  esse  Filii  Dei  possint,  si  sacramenlo  utroque 
MMcaatur. 

2  N 


"  Optat.  lib.  4.  p.  81.  Descendit  in  aquam,  non  quia  erat 
quod  in  Deo  mundaretur,  sed  venturum  oleum  aqua  debuit 
antecedere,  ad  mysteria  initianda  et  ordinanda  et  complenda 
baptismatis.  Lotus  cum  in  Joannis  manibus  haberetur, 
secutus  est  ordo  mysterii,  et  complevit  Pater  quod  rogaverat 
Filiiia,  et  quod  nunciaverat  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Apertum  est 
caelum,  Deo  Patre  ungente.  Spiritale  oleum  statim  in 
imagine  columbae  descendit,  et  insedit  capiti  ejus  et  per- 
fudit  eum ;  unde  coepit  dici  Christus,  quando  unctus  est  a 
Deo  Patre.  Cui  ne  mands  impositio  defuisse  videretur, 
vox  audita  est  Dei  de  nube  dicentis,  Hie  Filius  est  meui, 
&c. 
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ever  thought  of,  when  they  speak  of  the  mysteries  of 
baptism ;  bat  they  allow  both  miction  and  imposition 
of  hands  to  be  sacraments,  as  they  are  parts  or  rites 
of  the  mystery  of  baptism.  After  this  manner  Pa- 
eianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  makes  also  three  sacra- 
ments of  the  mystery  of  baptism,  viz.  the  laver  or 
washing  of  water,  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
hand  and  mouth  of  the  priest  For  he  says,  The  seed 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  brings  forth  a  new 
man,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  out  of  the  womb 
of  the  church,  which  is  the  font,  faith  being  the 
bridemaid  to  all  this."  And  without  these  three 
sacraments,  the  laver,  the  chrism,  and  the  priest, 
this  new  birth  is  not  effected.  For  by  the  laver, 
sin  is  purged  away ;  by  the  chrism,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  poured  down  upon  us ;  and  both  these  we  obtain 
by  the  hand  and  mouth  of  the  priest ;  and  so  the 
whole  man  is  regenerated  and  renewed  in  Christ 
Here  we  must  of  necessity  say,  either  that  the  laver, 
the  chrism,  and  words  and  action  of  the  priest,  are 
three  sacraments,  or  else  that  they  are  but  three 
parts  or  ceremonies  of  the  same  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, which  is  what  Pacian  plainly  intended;  for 
he  is  speaking  of  the  manner  how  men  are  regene- 
rated in  bi^tism,  and  he  makes  chrism  to  be  one 
means  of  this  regeneration ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
he  had  no  other  notion  of  it,  but  as  of  an  integral 
part  of  baptism,  though  not  absolutely  essential  to 
it  This,  then,  is  one  plain  reason  why  the  ancients 
sometimes  call  the  immersion  in  the  water  and  the 
unction  of  chrism  two  sacraments,  because  they  are 
parts,  or  rites,  or  ceremonies  of  the  mystery  of  bap- 
tism. And  there  is  nothing  more  usual  with  the 
ancients  than  this  way  of  speaking,  to  call  every 
sacred  rite  or  ceremony  used  in  the  church,  by  the 
name  of  a  sacrament  or  mystery.  As  St  Austin 
calls  exorcism*  a  sacrament  And  the  salt  which 
was  given  to  the  catechumens  before  baptism,  is 
called  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  both  by 
St  Austin*  and  the  third  council  of  Carthage,"  as 
has  been  observed  in  another  place,  where  I  speak 
particularly  of  this  sacrament  of  the  catechumens. 
Cyprian*  speaks  of  sacraments  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
And  to  insist  no  longer  upon  these,  it  is  usual  also 
with  the  ancients  to  divide  the  proper  sacraments. 


baptism  and  the  eucharist,  each  of  them ; 
or  more,  meaning  the  several  parts  or  rites 
ing  to  them.  Thus  Isidore  speaks  of  fou 
ments*  in  the  church,  which  are,  baptism, 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Chr 
therefore  the  bread  and  wine  are  called  tw 
ments,  though  they  be  but  two  parts  of  tl 
eucharist ;  so  the  washing  and  the  unction 
ed  two  sacraments,  though  they  be  but  twc 
the  same  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  like 
used  by  Pope  Innocent,*  when  he  caUs  ti 
and  wine  sacraments,  in  the  pluraL  And  F 
Camotensis*  is  more  express,  when  he  say 
are  two  sacraments  of  life,  the  body  and 
Christ  No  wonder  therefore  the  same 
should  call  the  immersion  in  water  and  the 
of  chrism,  conveying  the  Spirit,  by  the  nan 
two  sacraments  of  baptism.  For  nothing 
plainer,  than  that  immersion  and  chrism 
properly  two  sacraments  of  baptism,  but  c 
rites  of  it :  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  not 
two  sacraments  of  the  eucharist,  but  only  ( 
parts  of  the  same  communion.  It  were  eas; 
abundance  more  of  such  expressions  out  < 
authors,  many  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
ed  together  by  the  learned  Daill4  ;*  I  shall  o 
the  words  of  Haimo  Haberstatensis,  where 
pressly  makes  confirmation  a  rite  or  ceres 
baptism,  always  accompanying,  and  admii 
at  the  same  time  with  it,  as  the  consunmiad 
and  perfection  of  it:  The  gift  of  the  Holy 
says  he,*  is  given  in  baptism  by  the  impod 
the  bishop's  hands.  So  that  when  the  ancien 
confirmation  a  sacrament,  they  always  meai 
it  is  a  part  or  ceremony  of  the  sacrament  o 
tism.  In  which  sense,  they  give  the  name  of 
ments  to  many  other  things,  which  were  only 
or  ceremonies,  or  attendants  on  it,  such  as  esa 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  were  sacraxne 
the  same  sense  as  confirmation. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  confirma- 
tion, imposition  of  hands,  or  unction,    k*.^*^ 
was  many  times  given  to  men  at  some  ^m(>^ 
years*  distance  from  baptism,  as  in  the  ^^ 
case  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  who 


"  Pacian.  3enn.  de  Bapt  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  77.  Christi 
•emen,  id  est,  Dei  Spiritiu,  novum  hominem,  alvo  matris 
agitatom,  et  partu  fontii  exceptum,  manibus  sacerdotis  ef- 
fundit,  fide  tamen  pronuba.~H8ec  autem  compleri  alias 
nequeunt,  nisi  lavacri,  et  chrismatis,  et  antistis  sacramento. 
Lavacro  enim  peccata  purgantur»  chrismate  Sanctus  Spi- 
ritus  superfunditur ;  utraque  vero  ista  manuet  ore  antistitis 
impelramus ;  atque  ita  totus  homo  renascitur  et  innovatur 
in  Christo. 

*  Aug.  Horn.  83.  de  Diversis.  Exorcismi  sacramento 
quasi  molebamini. 

**  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  cap.  26. 

1  Gone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  5.  See  these  cited,  Book  X. 
chap.  2.  sect  16.  "  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  142. 


"  Isidor.  Origin,  lib.  6.  c.  19.  Sunt  autem  siai 
baptismus,  et  chrisma ;  corpus  et  sanguis  CtuuiL 

**  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  cap.  5.  Non  longe  po 
sunt  sacramenta. 

»  Fulbert  Ep.  1.  BibL  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  434.  D»i 
cramenta,  id  est,  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis. 

**  Fulbert.  ibid.  p.  436.  Requiritnr  sane  in  bt|it 
sacramentis  aqua  propter  sepultunun,  et  Spiritfti  i 
propter  vitam  aetemam. 

»  Dallae.  de  Confirm,  lib.  1.  c^  a  p.  15a  It 
cap.  13.  p.  386. 

*  Haimo  in  Hebr.  xiii.  cited  by  DailU.  Dobsb^ 
Sancti  datur  in  baptismate  per  impontioiiMii  ■ii' 
coporum. 
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rere  baptized  in  infancy  out  of  the  church,  and 
rere  received  by  imposition  of  hands  when  they 
^turned  to  the  church  afterwards.  To  which  I 
Qswer,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  which  the 
hurch  gave  in  this  case  separate  from  baptism,  was 
'hat  could  not  be  avoided,  because  the  church  had 
o  opportunity  of  administering  it  before ;  and 
lerefore  no  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  what  she 
ras  forced  to  do  upon  such  an  exigence,  being  only 
n  exception  to  her  ordinary  practice.  It  is  owned, 
liat  the  church  gave  imposition  of  hands  to  all 
^eretics  upon  their  return  to  the  church :  and  this, 
B  I  have  showed  at  large  in  another"  discourse, 
ras  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that  outward  form 
f  baptism,  which  could  not  grant  them  the  graces 
f  the  Spirit,  whilst  they  remained  in  heresy  or 
shism.  And  there  I  also  observed,  that  some  here- 
:cs  retained  the  unction  and  imposition  of  hands 
s  well  as  baptism,  and  administered  it  to  infants 
>gether  with  baptism ;  which  was  the  practice  of 
le  Donatists,  and,  it  may  be,  of  several  others.  But 
et  the  church,  though  she  neither  repeated  the 
citward  form  of  baptism,  nor  always  the  unction  of 
Arism ;  especially  in  the  western  parts,  where  St 
iistin,  Optatus,  Alcimus,  and  Avitus  Uved ;  yet  she 
^jrays  gave  a  new  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer, 
implore  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
.«n.  And  though  this  was  separating  confirm- 
i.on  from  baptism,  yet  it  was  only  in  an  extraordi- 
uvy  case,  when  the  church  was  not  capacitated  to 
>  otherwise.  In  other  cases  she  always  joined 
^sse  two  ceremonies  together,  as  well  in  infants  as 
mjlt  persons,  as  I  suppose  the  allegations  and 
c^ofis  alleged  in  this  chapter,  do  abundantly  show 
^ny  candid  reader,  beyond  possibiUty  of  contra- 

g^  ,  But  some  will  be  apt  to  object,  that 

^m  SJS^?tten  i^  ^is  were  the  case,  then  all  churches 
S'^hlnThJ  eu-  at  present,  as  well  protestant  as  pop- 
i^onZ*^-  ish,  differ  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  in  this  particular, 
^^  now  they  never  administer  confirmation  to 
^Tits,  but  only  to  adult  persons,  who  can  confirm 
-ix  baptismal  vow  in  their  own  persons.  And 
^  difference  is  readily  owned,  as  to  practice.  But 
^n,  if  the  question  be  about  right,  which  is  the 
^Y*e  suitable  and  agreeable  practice  ?  and  whether 
•  ought  not  to  conform  in  every  circumstance  to 
^  practice  of  the  primitive  church  ?  I  suppose 
^ry  church  in  this  case  is  best  judge  for  herself, 
"^^t  is  most  for  the  edification  of  her  children. 
==^d  as  no  church  now  thinks  herself  under  any 


obligation  to  give  the  eucharist  to  infants,  because 
the  primitive  church  for  eight  hundred  years  did  so ; 
80  neither  does  any  church  judge  herself  bound  to 
give  confirmation  to  infants  from  the  same  exam- 
ple :  though  some  learned  persons  have  pleaded  for 
both,  as  Bishop  Bedel,^  among  the  protestants,  for 
the  communion  of  infants,  and  Matthew  Galen,^^ 
among  the  papists,  for  giving  them  confirmation. 
Whilst  others  judge  the  modem  practice  the  more 
edifying  way,  and  think  there  are  no  sufficient  ar- 
guments to  engage  the  church  to  make  an  alteration* 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  MINISTER   OF  CONFIRMATION. 

Next  to  the  persons  to  whom  con-  g^t.  j. 
firmation  was  given,  we  are  to  make  of^XSH^l!^ 
inquiry  about  the  ministry  of  it,  and  ffitJJlJL'by  tSTci 
see  by  whom  it  was  usually  given.  "" 
And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
several  parts  and  ceremonies  of  confirmation,  and 
cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  as  also  the  con- 
secration of  the  chrism  from  the  use  of  it,  and  the 
practice  and  custom  of  some  churches  from  others : 
for  one  rule  was  not  precisely  observed  in  all  these. 
Confirmation  consisted  of  several  acts,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter :  there  was  first  the  conse- 
cration of  the  chrism,  which  was  always  the  bishop's 
act ;  then  there  was  the  unction  itself,  or  the  use  of 
it,  with  consignation  or  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
forehead  or  other  parts  of  the  body ;  then  imposition 
of  hands  with  prayer :  there  were  also  cases  ordi- 
nary, when  the  bishop  was  present  at  baptism,  and 
cases  extraordinary,  when  he  was  absent,  and  the 
party  in  danger  of  death :  there  were  also  different 
practices  according  to  the  rules  of  different  churches : 
and  according  to  these  distinctions  the  answer  must 
be  given  to  this  general  question.  The  consecra- 
tion of  the  chrism  was  generally  reserved  to  the 
bishop  in  all  churches,  and  so  the  use  of  it  was  de- 
rived from  his  authority  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
The  second  council  of  Carthage*  forbids  presbyters 
to  have  any  concern  in  it,  and  refers  to  a  former 
council,  wherein  the  like  prohibition  was  made  be- 
fore. The  third  council  of  Carthage  allows  pres- 
byters, by  the  commission  of  the  bishop,  to  conse- 
crate virgins,  but  never*  to  consecrate  the  chrism. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage*  obliges  presbyters 
in  country  churches  to  go  to  the  bishop  yearly  be- 


*  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Lay  Baptism,  chap.  1.  n.  21. 
»  See  Bishop  Usher's  Letters,  Ep.  1&3.  p.  442. 
^  Galen.  Catechism,  ap.  Dallae.  de  Confirm,  lib.  1.  p.  21. 
I  Cone.  Carth.  2.  can.  3.    Memini  prseterito  concilio 
itutum  fuisse,  ut  chrisma,  vel  reconciliatio  poenitentium, 
et  puellarmn  coosecratio  a  presbyterii  non  fiant. 
2  N  2 


'  Ibid.  3.  can.  36.  Ut  presbyter  inconsulto  episcopo 
▼irgines  non  consecret,  chrisma  vero  nunquam  conficiat. 

'^  Ibid.  4.  can.  36.  Presbyteri,  qui  per  dioeceses  ecdetias 
regunt,  non  a  quibuslibet  episcopis,  sed  a  suis,  nee  per  mino- 
rem  clericum,  sed  omni  anno  aut  per  seipsos,  aut  per  ilium  qui 
sacrarium  tenet,  ant«  Paschae  toleonitatem  chrisma  i^taioki.. 
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fore  Easter,  or  else  to  send  their  sacrist  to  him  for 
the  chrism.  In  some  churches  of  Spain  the  pres- 
byters took  upon  them  to  consecrate  it  themselves, 
which  occasioned  the  first  council  of  Toledo  to 
renew  the  decree  against  this  as  a  usurpation/  for- 
bidding any  beside  the  bishop  to  do  it  from  that 
day  forward,  and  obliging  presbyters,  as  before,  to 
go  to  their  own  bishop  for  it  before  Easter.  The 
like  injunctions  are  made  in  the  first  council  of 
Vaison,*  the  council  of  Auxerre,*  the  council  of 
Barcelona,^  the  first  and  second  council  of  Bracara,' 
and  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis  ;*  as  also  in  the  Roman  Decrees 
made  by  Pope  Innocent,"  Leo,"  and  Gelasius," 
which  I  need  not  repeat  at  length  upon  this  occa- 
sion. So  that  by  this  means  the  bishop's  authority 
was  secured,  even  in  such  cases  where  presbyters 
were  allowed  to  have  their  share  in  this  holy  unction, 
g^^  ^  Now,  this  unction  or  consignation, 

■"^  SJuJd  S^  io  many  churches,  (particularly  in  the 
^  Roman  church,)  was  distinguished 
into  two  sorts,  the  consignation  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  consignation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  And  the  former,  in  such  churches  where 
this  distinction  was  made,  was  generally  reserved  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  administered  with  imposition  of 
hands ;  but  the  latter  was  given  by  presbyters  also. 
All  churches  did  not  allow  of  this  distinction  of 
chrism  into  two  sorts,  but  such  as  did  allow  of  two, 
granted  authority  to  presbyters  to  administer  the 
one,  but  not  the  other.  The  double  chrismation 
was  first  brought  in  by  Pope  Innocent,  and  he  thus 
divides  the  office  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 
A  presbyter,  says  he,"  baptiring  either  in  the  bi- 
shop's presence  or  absence,  may  anoint  the  baptized 
party  with  chrism,  provided  it  be  cpnsecrated  be- 
forehand by  the  bishop ;  but  he  may  not  sign  him 
in  the  forehead  with  the  same  oil,  because  it  belongs 


twren  the 

bhlM 

ton. 


to  bishops  only  when  they  give  ihe  Hoi 
And  so  it  is  in  the  decrees  of  Gelasius,*^  ; 
Gregory,"  his  successor  in  the  Roman  i 
this  double  chrismation  was  not  received  i; 
nor  in  any  of  the  Eastern  churches.  In 
was  the  office  of  presbyters,  and  the  imp 
hands  was  only  reserved  to  the  bishop, 
undeniably  evident  frt>m  the  council  of 
which  orders  every  minister,  who  had  rec 
office  of  baptizing,  wherever  he  went,  to 
chrism  with  him,  because  it  was  agreed,  th 
should  only  be  once  used  in  baptism.  ] 
any  necessity  it  had  been  omitted  in  bapt 
the  bishop  should  be  put  in  mind  of  that 
in  confirmation.  For  it  was  agreed  to  I 
one  chrismation.  This  canon  is  repeate* 
ferred  to  again  in  the  second  council  of  A: 
Valesius  adds**  to  them  an  inscription  i 
confirming  the  same  thing.  That  the  bishc 
minister  the  chrism,  except  it  had  been  o 
the  presbyter  before.  In  the  Eastern  chur 
had  but  one  unction  after  baptism,  and 
formed  by  the  bishop,  except  in  some 
and  extraordinary  cases.  The  author  of  i 
tolical  Constitutions  makes  this  the  ofiic 
bishop,  to  anoint  those  that  were  baptized 
holy  chrism.  And  this,  he  says,  was  the 
ation  of  the  professions  which  they  had 
baptism.*  The  author  under  the  name  ( 
sius  says  the  same,"  That  after  the  p 
have  baptized  a  man,  they  bring  him  to  il 
and  he  anoints  him  with  the  divine  chr 
pronounces  him  capable  of  partaking  of 
eucharist  Now,  this  episcopal  unction 
only  in  the  forehead,  as  was  usual  in  th* 
church,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem"  tells  those  that  were 
They  were  first  anointed  in  the  forehead 


'/ 


*  Cone.  Tolet  1.  can.  20.  Quamvis  pene  ubique  custodia- 
tur,  ut  absque  epitcopo  chrigma  nemo  conficiat,  tamen  quia 
in  aliquibus  locis  vel  provinciis,  preflbyteri  dicuntur  chrisma 
conficere,  placuit,  ex  hac  die  nullum  alium  niri  episcopum 
chrisma  conficere,  et  per  dicecesim  destinare,  ita  ut  de  sin- 
gulis ecclesiis  ad  episcopum  ante  diem  Pascha  diaconi  des- 
tinentur,  aut  subdiaconi,  qui  confectum  chrisma  ab  episcopo 
destinatum  ad  diem  Paschae  possint  ad  tempus  deferre. 

*  Cone.  Vasense,  1.  can.  3w      *  Cone.  Aitissiodor.  can.  6. 

*  Cone.  Barcinon.  can.  2. 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  37.  Bracar.  2.  can.  4. 

*  Martin  Bracar.  Collect.  Can.  cap.  51. 

^  lonoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium,  cap.  3w     ' 

"  Leo,  Ep.  88.  ad  Gallos. 

>'  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episcopos  Lucaniae,  cap.  6. 

^  Innoe.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  3.  Presbyteris,  sen  extra 
episcopum,  seu  prsesente  episcopo,  baptizant,  chrismate 
baptiiatos  ungere  licet,  sed  quod  ab  episcopo  fuerit  conse- 
cratum ;  non  tamen  frontem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare,  quod 
■olis  debetur  episcopis,  cum  tradant  Spiritum  Sanctum  Pa- 
racletum. 

i<  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  c.  6.  >*  Greg.  Ep.  9.  lib.  3. 

M  CoDC  Araosican.  1.  can.  2.    Nullus  ministrorum,  qui 


baptizandi  recipit  officium,  sine  chrismate  usquam 
gredi,  quia  inter  nos  placuit  semel  in  baptismal  e 
De  eo  autem,  qui  in  baptismate,  quacunque  i 
faciente,  non  chrismatus  fuerit,  in  confirmattoo 
commonebitur.  Nam  inter  nos  chrismatis  ipsiv 
una  benedictio  est 

^^  Cone.  Arelaten.  2.  can.  27.  Nullum  minii 
baptizandi  recepit  officium,  sine  chnimate  usqiu 
progredi,  quia  inter  nos  juxta  synodi  constitutit 
cuit  semel  chrismari. 

»  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  4^  p.  135. 
p.  1177.  de  Marea,  has  this  distich  ; 

Tuque  sacerdotes  docuisti,  chrismate  sano 
Tangere  bis  nullum,  jddice  posse  Deo. 

1*  Constit  A  post  lib.  3.  cap.  16.    Mcrd  tovt« 

»  Ibid.  cap.  17.  T6  fivpov  fiifialtovi^x  -rrrs  « 
Vid.  lib.  7.  cap.  43. 

«  Dionys.  de  Hicr.  Eccl.  c.  2.  p.  254.  'O  l«( 
fivpte  r6v  dvSpa  er<l>payia&fitvov,  &c. 

»  Cyril,  Catech.  Myst  3.  n.  3.  UpmTw  ixM* 
fiiTtciroVf  &c. 
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iray  that  shame  which  the  first  man  by  his  trans- 
ession  had  contracted ;  and  that  they  might  now 
:th  open  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Then 
ey  were  anointed  on  the  ears,  that  they  might 
ive  ears  to  hear  the  Divine  mysteries.  After  that 
I  the  nose  and  breast,  that  they  might  be  a  sweet 
voiir  unto  the  Lord,  and  being  armed  with  the 
eastplate  of  righteousness,  might  be  able  to  with- 
sind  all  the  insults  of  the  deviL  Thus"  also  all 
ch  heretics  as  were  to  be  received  into  the  church 
ithout  rebaptization,  as  having  been  baptized  in 
le  form  before,  are  appointed  to  be  received  by 
insignation  or  unction  of  the  holy  chrism ;  first 
1  the  forehead,  then  on  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
irs,  with  this  form  of  words.  The  seal  of  the  gift 
'  the  Holy  Spirit  But  though  this  whole  cere- 
ony  of  unction  in  the  Eastern  church  was  ordi- 
irily  to  be  performed  only  by  the  bishop,  and  not 
vided  (as  in  the  Roman)  between  the  bishop  and 
*esby ters ;  yet  in  some  special  cases,  in  some  par- 
2ular  churches  this  office  devolved  upon  the  pres- 
rters.  For  at  Alexandria,  if  the  bishop  was  absent, 

was  usual  for  the  presbyters  to  give  this  con- 
cation  at  the  same  time  that  they  baptized.  As  I 
ink  the  words  of  the  author  under  the  name  of 
.  Ambrose  *•  are  to  be  understood,  when  he  says, 

Egypt  the  presbyters  consign  in  the  bishop's  a1> 
nee.    And  this  another  author  under  the  name 

St.  Austin"  calls  consecration.  Which  some 
-med  persons,  I  know,  take  for  the  consecration 

the  eucharist.  But  that  was  nothing  singular, 
t  common  to  all  the  world,  for  presbyters  to  con- 
rTate  the  eucharist  in  the  bishop's  absence  in  all 
arches,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  be  noted  as 
peculiar  custom  in  Egypt  Therefore  I  rather 
ige  it  to  mean  some  consecration,  which  presby- 
3  in  many  other  churches  were  not  allowed  in 
absence  of  the  bishop,  as  the  consecrating  or 
ifiigning  such  as  were  baptized,  with  the  chrism 
confirmation,  which  a  presbyter  might  not  do  in 
Roman  churches.  But  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
i.rches  this  was  allowed,  for  the  author  of  the 
::^8titutions,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  bap- 
CI,  addresses  himself  both  to  bishops  and  presby- 
i,  telling  them  in  what  order  they  should  perform 

Thou  bishop,  or  presbyter,  shalt  first  anoint  the 
t;y  to  be  baptized  with  the  holy  oil ;  then  thou 


shalt  baptize  him  with  water ;  and  last  of  all"  thou 
shalt  sign  him  with  the  holy  chrism.  Where  we 
see  not  only  the  unction  preceding  baptism,  but 
that  which  followed  after,  which  was  the  unction 
of  confirmation,  is  commanded  to  the  presbyter  as 
well  as  the  bishop;  which  must  at  least  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  his  doing  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop ;  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  has  a  particular 
command  and  delegation.  So  that  as  to  what  con- 
cerned this  first  ceremony  of  confirmation,  the  unc- 
tion of  chrism,  the  practice  of  different  churches 
varied  much  upon  it  Some  churches,  as  the  Ro- 
man, divided  the  office  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters: others,  as  those  of  France,  committed  it 
wholly  to  presbyters,  reserving  to  the  bishop  only 
the  consecration  of  the  oil,  and  imposition  of  hands 
in  confirmation :  others,  as  those  of  the  Ekst,  re- 
served not  only  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  but 
the  use  of  it,  to  the  bishop  entirely,  when  he  was 
personally  present,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  only 
allowing  it  to  be  used  by  presbyters  in  his  absence, 
or  some  such  extraordinary  cases. 

As  to  the  other  ceremony,  of  impo- 
sition of  hands  in  confirmation,  we 
find  that  more  universally  and  strictly 
reserved  to  the  office  of  bishops ;  yet 
not  so  absolutely  and  entirely,  but  that  the  canons 
authorized  presb3rters  to  do  it  in  subordination  to 
their  bishop  in  some  certain  cases.  It  is  certain 
Cyprian*'  speaks  of  it  as  the  ordinary  office  of  bi- 
shops or  chief  ministers  of  the  church.  For  men- 
tioning the  imposition  of  hands  given  by  the  apos- 
tles to  those  whom  Philip  had  baptized.  Acts  viii., 
he  says,  The  same  custom  was  now  observed  in  the 
church,  that  those  who  were  baptized,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  governors  of  the  church,  that  by  their 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  consummated  with  the  seal 
of  the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Cyprian,  makes  bishops  the  ordinary  ministers 
of  this  office,"  whilst  he  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween St  Paul  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  those 
whom  he  baptized  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.,  and  the 
bishop's  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  such  as  re- 
turned fh)m  heresy  or  schism  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church.      So  likewise  the  anonymous" 


Sect.  S. 

The   other    ccrt- 

moof,  of  iapo*Uioa 

of  hands,  rcarrved 

mora  elrieUr  to  tho 


IrieUr  to  th 
f  bu09pt. 


C^onc.  CoDstaot.  1.  can.  7. 

^mbros.  in  Ephes.  iv.  11.     Denique  apud  ^gyptum 
'\>yteri  consignaut,  gi  praesent  non  sit  episcopus. 
Aug.  Quacst.  in  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  qu.  101.   In  Alexan- 

•  et  per  totam  ^gyptum,  si  desit  episcopus,  consecrat 
ib»yter. 

Constit.  Apost  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  ''Q  l-wiaictm  h  'rpco-- 
•pe,  irptoTov  XP'^^^^^  iXaito  dylot,  i'Tura  ^aicTivii^ 
fi,  Kai  TtXtvToiov  <r<Ppayiativ  fivpw. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  202.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
id  DOS  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  praepositis 
,:lesiaB  offerantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac  manfts  im- 


positionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur,  et  signaculo 
Dominico  consummentur. 

*  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  221.  Nisi  si  his  episcopis, 
de  quibus  nunc,  minor  fuit  Paulus ;  ut  hi  qnidem  possint 
per  solam  mantis  impositionem  venientibus  haereticis  dare 
Spiritum  Sanctum ;  Paulus  autem  idoneus  non  fuerit,  qui  a 
Joanne  baptizatis  Spiritum  Sanctum  per  mantis  impositio- 
nem daret,  nisi  eos  prius  etiam  ecclesiae  baptismo  baptiz&sset 

^  Anonym,  de  Bapt  Hasreticorum,  ap.  Cypr.  p.  23.  in 
Appendice.  Per  mands  impositionem  episcopi  daturunicui- 
que  credenti  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sicut  apostoli  circa  Samarita- 
nos  post  Philippi  baptisma  manum  eis  imponendo  fecenint^ 
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author,  who  writes  of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  at  the 
end  of  St  Cyprian's  works,  makes  imposition  of 
hands  the  office  of  bishops,  in  imitation  of  the 
apostles  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  those  who 
were  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon.  Acts  viii.  And 
in  another  place"  he  says,  If  bishops  were  present 
at  baptism,  they  gave  imposition  of  hands  together 
with  baptism;  but  if  any  were  baptized  by  the 
inferior  clergy  in  time  of  necessity,  then  the  bishops 
supplied  this  afterwards,  or  else  the  Lord  supplied  it 
as  he  saw  fit.  The  council  of  EUberis  not  long 
after  made  two  canons  to  this  purpose.  In  one  of 
which"  it  is  ordered.  That  if  a  la3rman  baptized  a 
catechumen,  when  he  was  dangerously  sick  at  sea, 
or  where  there  was  no  church  near  at  hand,  he 
should  afterward  bring  him  to  the  bishop,  that  he 
might  perfect  his  baptism  by  imposition  of  hands. 
And  in  the  other  canon  it  is  also  ordered.  That  in 
case  a  deacon  governing  a  country  people,"  where 
there  is  no  bishop  or  presbyter  present,  shall  bap- 
tize any  of  them,  the  bishop  shall  afterwards  perfect 
them  by  his  benediction.  Or  if  they  chanced  to 
die  before  this  could  be  done,  they  were  to  be  re- 
puted in  a  salvable  condition  by  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  baptized.  We  have  heard  St  Jerom" 
before  testifying  of  this,  as  the  general  practice  of 
the  church,  for  bishops  to  go  about  the  country 
villages  and  remoter  places  in  their  dioceses,  to  give 
imposition  of  hands  to  such  as  were  baptized  by 
presbyters  and  deacons:  and  some  of  tbese  died 
before  the  bishop  could  come  to  them ;  which  im- 
plies, not  only  that  it  was  the  bishop's  ordinary 
office,  but  that  presbjrters  and  deacons  did  not  ad- 
minister imposition  of  hands,  even  in  such  cases  of 
necessity ;  otherwise  the  party  who  wanted  it,  could 
not  have  died  without  it  This  was  evidently  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  church,  where,  though  the 
office  of  chrismation  was  in  part  allowed  to  pres- 


b3rter8,  yet  the  consignation  in  the  forehead,  witk 
imposition  of  hands,  was  still  reserved  to  the  bidiop^ 
as  his  peculiar  office  in  confirmation :  as  we  lein 
from  the  Letters  of  Pope  Innocent,**  Grelasiusj'aod 
Gregory"  the  Great,  which  have  already  been  mei- 
tioned  in  the  last  section.    To  which  we  may  dM 
the  testimony  of  Cornelius,  who  lived  before  all 
these  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  it  is  recotded.  hf 
Eusebius.    He  there,  speaking"  of  Novatian,  wb 
was  baptized  only  with  clinic  baptism  upon  a  sick 
bed,  says.  When  he  recovered  from  his  distempez, 
he  never  received  those  things,  which  by  the  Ian 
of  the  church  he  was  obliged  to  receive,  to  wit,  eoa- 
signation  by  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  &c.   11 
those  testimonies  likewise,  which  require  heretics  k 
have  imposition  of  hands  from  the  bishop,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  a  fbzthff 
evidence  of  this  practice.    To  which  pnrpoee  le 
have  the  decrees  of  Pope  Leo,"  and  Siricia8,*wb 
particularly  observes  this  to  have  been  the  geoeol 
practice  of  the  whole  church,  both  Eastern  ari 
Western,  as  well  as  the  church  of  Rome,  in  tlie 
ception  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  af 
heresy  or  schism.    And  as  to  all  persons  bo^tiiedi 
the  church,  St  Austin  is  a  further  witoess,  «b 
says,  That  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither  the  afoi" 
ties  nor  any  other  man,  but  Christ  alone,  as  heii 
God,  could  give  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  vpo^k 
only"  laid  hands  on  men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  If 
their  prayers  might  descend  upon  them;  wMi 
custom  the  church  now  observed  and  pmctiMd  If 
her  bishops  or  governors  also.     In  like  BWBtf( 
St.  Ambrose^*  says,  The  spiritual  seal,  or  snl' 
the  Spirit,  which  was  the  completion  of  \mp^ 
came  after  the  font,  when  by  the  prayer  of  i> 
priest,  that  is,  in  his  language,  the  bishop,  the  Ha|f 
Ghost  was  poured  upon  them.     From  all  wUdk 
testimonies  it  is  most  undeniably  evident,  that  it 


"  Id.  p.  2G.  Et  ideo  cum  salus  nostra  in  baptismate  Spi- 
ritiis,  quod  plerumque  cum  baptismate  aquas  conjunctum, 
•it  constituta,  si  quidem  per  nbs  baptisma  tradetur,  integre 
et  solemniter  et  per  omnia  qu»  scripta  stmt  adsignetur, 
atque  sine  ulla  uiltus  rei  separalione  tradatur:  aut  si  a 
minore  dero  per  necessifatem  traditum  fuerit,  eventum  ex- 
pectemus,  ut  aut  suppleatur  a  nobis,  aut  a  Domino  sup- 
plendum  reservetur. 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  38.  Peregre  navigantes,  aut  si  ec- 
clesia  in  proximo  non  fberit,  posse  fidelem,  qui  lavacrum 
raum  integrum  habet,  nee  sit  bigamus,  baptizare  in  necessi- 
tate positum  catechumenum  :  ita  ut  si  supenrixerit,  ad  epis- 
copum  earn  perducat,  ut  per  mands  impositionem  perficere 
possit 

**  Ibid.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconui  regent  plebem,  sine 
episcopo  Tel  presbytero  aliqoos  baptisaverit,  episcopus  eos 
per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit.  Quod  si  ante  da  se- 
culo  recesserint,  sub  fide  qua  quis  crediderit,  poterit  esse 
Justus. 

"  Hieron.  Dial,  cont  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  Set  before,  chap. 
I.  sect.  1. 

"  Innocent  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium,  cap.  3. 


"  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  6^ 

"  Gregor.  lib.  3.  Ep.  9. 

**  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.    Ovik  t&w  Xocrwv  crvx^t  i**^ 

icXf}(ria«  Kavovaf  th  ti  ir(f>payttrdri»ai  {nr6  xS  ivcmn- 

"  Leo,  Ep.  37.  ad  Leonem  Raven,  cap.  2.    Si  ab  km^ 

cis  baptizatum  quempiam  fuisse  constiterit boc 

quod  ibi  defuit,  conferatur,  ut  per  episcopalem 
positionem  virtutem  Sancti  Spiritiis  conaequatur. 

*  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himerium,  cap.  1.    Arianos  iw  <^ 

Novatianis per  invocationem  solam  teptiformis  SpiA 

episcopalis  maniis  impositione  catholiconim  coBTcObti^ 
ciamus.     Quod  etiam  totus  Orient  Occidentque  costodi 

«  Aug.  de  Trio.  lib.  15.  cap.  26.  Neque  eniBi  ^ 
discipulorum  ejus  dedit  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Orabaotfilf 
ut  veniret  in  eos  quibus  manum  imponeb«nt,  non  if»^ 
dabant.  Quern  morem  in  suis  prtepositit  etiam  nvactf^ 
ecclesia. 

**  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3^  cap.  2.  Sequttor  ipHx^ 
signaculum,  quod  audlstis  hodie  iegi,  quia  pott  IbtM* 
perest  ut  perfectio  fiat  quando  ad  iiiTocationem  ocsi^ 
Spiritut  Sanctut  infunditur. 
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bishop  in  all  ordinary  cases,  was  the  only  standing 
and  regular  minister  of  this  part  of  confirmation, 
which  consisted  in  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer, 
to  inyocate  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

ueti.  Yet  there  were  some  special  and 

tMiL^^SrSh  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  some 
SmiTS^SlSSSn  It  churches,  if  not  all,  granted  a  ticence 

alH>.    A«,lit,wh«i    ,  '  ® 

utbomputicviMrij  by  cauou  to  presbyterS)  to  minister 

l<M|aireo  tbcir  prw        '  *  * 

^HxViJ^i!^  this  part  of  confirmation  also.  As 
•d  la  the  dwicLT  ^ben  bishops,  either  in  their  presence 
or  absence,  appointed  a  presbyter  by  a  particular 
delegation  or  command  to  do  it  This  was  no  en- 
croachment upon  the  bishop's  authority,  nor  in- 
fringement of  his  privilege  and  power,  because  what 
was  done,  was  only  done  in  subordination  to  him, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  command.  This  licence 
we  find  sometimes  granted  to  presbyters,  even  in 
the  bishop's  presence ;  as  is  clear  from  that  canon  ^ 
in  the  collection  of  Martin  Bracarensis,  out  of  the 
canons  of  the  Greek  church,  A  presbyter  shall  not 
consign  infants  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop,  unless 
^it  be  particularly  enjoined  him  by  his  bishop.  Here 
three  things  are  manifestly  implied:  1.  That  this 
'consignation,  or  imposition  of  hands  with  the  sign 
'of  the  cross  and  prayer,  was  ordinarily  the  sole 
^office  of  the  bishop.  2.  That  by  a  special  commis- 
^sion  he  might  authorize  presbyters  to  do  it  even  in 
liis  presence.  3.  That  in  his  absence  they  were 
Authorized  to  do  it  by  a  general  commission,  rather 
-than  infants  or  any  other  baptized  persons  should 
tte  without  confirmation.  And  this  agrees  very  well 
^th  what  has  been  said  before  in  the  last  section, 
'eonceming  the  practice  of  the  churches  of  Alex- 
■indria  and  Egypt ;  though  in  the  Western  churches 
It  was  otherwise,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
Uleged  before  out  of  Pope  Innocent^  and  St  Je- 
fram,^  who  tell  us,  That  presbyters  neither  in  the 
'presence  of  the  bishop,  nor  in  his  absence,  were 
Allowed  to  do  it,  but  many  men  were  f(m;ed  to  die 
without  confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands,  be- 
cause the  bishop  did  not  come  time  enough  to  ad- 
minister it  to  them. 

g^j^  Yet  also  in  the  Western  churches 

'a^i'JdSSSUto  there  were  some  special  cases,  in  which 
,h«  •ncrKomeiu.  ^j^^  cousignatiou  was  allowed  to  be 
^rformed  by  presbyters.    Nay,  and  in  one  case  by 


deacons  also.  As  it  was  in  the  case  of  energumens, 
or  persons  possessed  with  evil  spirits  after  baptism ; 
concerning  whom  Pope  Innocent  makes  this  decree, 
in  the  same  epistle  where  he  prohibits  presbyters 
from  consigning  in  all  ordinary  cases :  That  if  any 
one  was  seized^  with  an  evil  spirit  after  baptism, 
the  bishop  might  give  orders  to  a  presbyter  or  a 
deacon  to  consign  him  in  that  condition.  It  was 
not  to  be  done  but  by  the  bishop's  authority ;  for  he 
only  had  the  power  of  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
because  an  energumen,  who  was  at  a  great  distance 
fh>m  the  bishop,  might  have  several  chances  in  his 
journey,  it  was  therefore  thought  more  proper  for 
the  bishops  to  gr^t  a  commission  to  a  presbyter  or 
deacon,  to  give  him  imposition  of  hands  at  home, 
than  to  venture  his  &lling  into  his  distemper,  by 
either  coming  to  the  bishop,  or  returning. 

Another  extraordinary  case  in  which  ^^  ^ 
this  office  of  imposition  of  hands  was  „'St/SM.SJd  u! 
granted  to  presbyters,  was,  when  any  SSrt^"^SM! 
who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  or  **"*"  ******* 
schismatics,  were,  upon  their  return  to  the  church, 
seized  with  a  violent  sickness,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  before  they  could  go  to  the  bishop, 
or  the  bishop  come  to  them,  to  give  them  imposition 
of  hands,  and  confirm  them  with  that  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  could  not  have  in  heresy  or 
schism.  In  that  case,  rather  than  such  persons 
should  die  without  this  office,  a  commission  was 
granted  to  presbyters  to  administer  it  This  we  find 
most  expressly  in  the  first  council  of  Orange,^  That 
heretics,  if  they  be  in  extremity  and  apparent  dan- 
ger of  death,  when  they  desire  to  become  catholics, 
shall,  in  the  bishop's  absence,  be  consigned  by  the 
presbyters  with  chrism  and  benediction,  that  is,  im- 
position of  hands  in  the  benediction  prayer.  And 
the  like  decree  is  made  in  the  council  of  Epone,^ 
That  if  any  heretics,  who  lay  desperately  sick,  upon 
a  death-bed,  desired  suddenly  to  be  converted,  in 
that  case,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  which 
was  heartily  desired,  a  presbyter  should  be  permitted 
to  give  them  the  consolation  of  chrism;  which 
they  that  were  in  health  were  to  go  to  the  bishop 
for,  at  their  conversion.  Where  we  may  observe, 
that  the  chrismation  here  spoken  of,  was  not  the 
chrismation  which  presbyters  were  ordinarily  al- 


<*  Martin.  Biucar.  Collect.  Canon,  can.  52.  Presbyter, 
anuente  epUcopo,  non  signet  infantes,  nisi  forte  ab  epis> 
9opo  fuerit  illi  praeceptum. 

^  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  cap.  3. 

^  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  4. 

^  Innoc.  Ep.  I.  ad  Decent,  c.  6.  De  his  vero  baptizatis, 
gni  postea  a  daemonio,  aut  vitio  aliquo,  aut  peccato  interveni- 
ftate,  arripiuntur,  quaesivit  dilectio  tua,  si  a  presbytero  vei 
liacono  possint  ant  debeant  consignari :  quod  hoc  nisi  epis- 
aiopus  concesserit,  non  licet :  nam  eis  manus  imponenda  non 
i«C  nisi  episcopus  authoritatem  dederit  id  faciendi.  Ut  autem 
Bat,  episcopi  est  imperare,  at  manus  eis  vel  a  presbytero, 
^  A  csBtehs  clericis  imponatur.  Nam  quomodo  id  fieri  sine 


magno  labore  poterit,  ut  longe  constitutus  eneigumenns  ad 
episcopiun  deducatur,  cum,  si  talis  casus  ei  in  itinere  accide- 
nt, nee  perferri  ad  episcopmn,  nee  referri  ad  sua  facile  possit  ? 

^  Cone.  Arausican.  1.  can.  2.  Hsereticos  in  mortis  diseri- 
mine  positos,  si  catholici  esse  desiderent,  si  desit  episcopus,  a 
presbyteris  cum  chrismate  et  benedictione  consignari  placet 

**  Gone.  Epaunens.  can.  86.  Presbytero,  propter  salutem 
animarum,  quam  in  canctis  optamus  desperatis  et  in  lecto 
recumbentibus  haereticis,  si  conversionem  subitam  petant, 
chrismate  subvenire  permittimus.  Quod  etiam  omnes  con- 
Tertendi,  si  sani  sunt,  ab  episcopo  noverint  expetendum. 
Vid.  Pontifical.  Damasi,  Vit.  SyWestri.  p.  229.  ap.  Crab, 
t  1. 
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lowed  to  give  in  the  Western  church,  but  that 
which  wad  joined  with  imposition  of  hands,  which 
was  peculiarly  reserved  to  the  bishop,  except  in 
•uch  cases  of  extremity,  when  a  presbjrter  was  allow- 
ed to  give  it,  rather  than  a  converted  heretic  should 
die  without  it  And  the  reason  of  this  concession 
was,  because  heretics,  who  were  baptized  out  of 
the  church,  were  supposed  to  be  without  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit,  till  they  received  it  by  imposition  of 
hands  in  the  catholic  church.  For  which  reason, 
all  heretics,  as  well  those  who  used  imposition  of 
hands  at  baptism,  as  those  that  did  not,  received  a 
new  benediction  when  they  returned  to  the  unity 
of  the  church,  as  I  have  showed  from  St  Austin,*" 
Optatus,*  and  Alcimus  Avitus,'^  in  another  place. 
See  Scholast  Hist  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  I.  p.  86. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  MANNER  OP  ADMINISTERING  CONFIRMA- 
TION, AND  THE  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CELE- 
BRATION  OF   IT. 


Having  thus  far  considered  both  the 
subject  of  confirmation,  or  persons  to 

ny  of  lonflmwlkm.  •*  ,      .    .  ■»  i      *^ 

wi*  the  unctkm  of  whom  it  was  admimstcrcd,  and  the 


Soetl. 

The  flmt 


persons  by  whom  it  was  administered, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  take  a  view  of  the 
form  and  manner  of  its  administration ;  in  which 
we  may  observe  four  distinct  ceremonies  besides 
the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  which  were,  the 
unction,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposition  of  hands, 
and  prayer.  The  unction  was  commonly  first  in 
order,  as  we  learn  from  that  of  Tertullian,*  As  soon 
as  we  are  come  out  of  the  water,  we  are  anointed 
with  the  blessed  unction.  And  then  we  receive 
imposition  of  hands,  invocating  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
a  benediction. 

The  first  rise  and  original  of  this 
^"SESSL!'     unction  in  the  church  is  not  exactly 

known,  and  the  sentiments  of  learned 
men  are  various  about  it.    The  late  famous  writer. 


«  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  c.  16. 

•  Optat.  lib.  7.  p.  109. 

■•  Avitua,  Ep.  24.  ad  Stephanum. 

*  TertiiL  de  Bapt.  cap.  7.  Exiode  egressi  de  laTacro 
penmguimur  benedicU  unctione.—Cap.  8.  Dehinc  manus 
imponitur,  per  benedictionem  advocans  et  invitans  Spiritum 
Sanctum. 

'  Habert  Archieratic.  p.  702.  Quod  divinare  quidam  doi 
volunt,  apoetoloa  in  Hbro  Praxapostolor.  coniirm&sse  cum 
chritmate,  id  rationem  fugit  Praefracte  id  contra  summot 
theologorum  permiadere  nititur  Petrus  Aureiiua  in  Ortbo- 
doxo  contra  Sirmondum. 

'  Estius  in  Sent.  lib.  4.  Dirt.  7.  sect.  7.  Communior  sen- 
tentia  est,  apostolos  initio  sue  praedicationis  non  uaoi  fiiisse 
chrismate  in  administratione  hujus  iacramenti. 


under  the  feigned  name  of  Petrus  Aorelius,  in  fail 
book  called  Orthodoxus,  against  Sirmond,  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  it  an  apostolical  pn^ 
tice.  But  Habertus*  calls  this  a  dream  and  a  mad 
undertaking,  against  the  general  stream  and  current 
of  learned  men.  And  Estius  says,'  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  preaching,  used  no  chrism  in  the  administn- 
tion  of  this  sacrament,  as  he  calls  it  So  that  what 
the  Romanists  now  make  the  matter  of  their  nei 
sacrament,  is  confessed  to  be  without  any  founda- 
tion in  Scripture.  Bishop  Pearson*  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  it  came  into  the  church  shortly  afta 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  Basnage*  and  DaiDi' 
think  not  till  the  third  century,  when  it  is  fint 
mentioned  by  Origen^  and  Tertullian.  Some  in- 
deed allege  an  author  more  ancient  than  either  of 
these,  which  is  Theophilus  Andochenus,'  who  saji, 
That  we  are  therefore  called  Christians,  because 
we  are  anointed  with  the  oil  of  God.  But  tb 
unction  he  speaks  of  is  a  spiritual  and  mystical 
unction,  such  as,  he  says,  the  whole  air  and  earth 
under  heaven  is  anointed  with,  viz.  the  unction  of 
light  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  that  there  being  no 
author  before  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the  matoial 
unction  as  used  in  confirmation,  it  is  most  probabk 
it  was  a  ceremony  first  begun  about  his  time,  to  re- 
present the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  when  it  was  once  admitted,  it 
was  usually  magnified  as  the  symbol,  Thc^'te^  mi 
and  sometimes  the  instrumental  cause,  terin^it.  u,^,^ 
of  very  great  effects.  The  consecra- 
tion of  it  was  supposed  to  work  a  mystical  change 
in  its  nature,  answerable  to  the  change  wrought  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist,  which  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  compares 
together.'  It  was  this  unction,  as  the  completion  of 
baptism,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  power  of  making 
every  Christian,  in  some  sense,  partaker  of  a  royal 
priesthood.  Which  is  not  only  said  by  Origen  in 
the  passage  last  mentioned,  but  by  Pope  Leo,**  St 
Jerom,"  and  many  others."  To  it  they  also  ascribed 
the  noble  effects  of  confirming  the  soul  with  the 
strength  of  all  spiritual  graces  on  God's  part,  as 
well  as  the  confirmation  of  the  professions  and 


*  Pearson,  Lect.  in  Act  ▼.  n.  6.  p.  69. 

*  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  76. 

•  Datll  de  Confirm,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  p.  116,  &c 

*  Origen.  in  Levit.  Houl  9.  p.  156.  Omnei  quicunqos 
unguento  sacri  chrismatis  delibuti  sunt,  sacerdotet  effedi 
sunt,  sicut  et  Petrus  ad  omnem  dicit  ecclesiam,  Voa  ngak 
sacerdotium. 

•  Theophil.  ad  Autolycum,  lib.  1.  BibL  Patr.  G.  L.  t.  I. 
p.  110.  KaKovfieOa  Xpitrrictvoi,  oti,  xp^<>M*^<>  lKa^o9  6«o«. 

•  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  3.  n.  3. 

^  Leo,  Ser.  3.  de  Assumptione  sua,  p.  3. 

"  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  capu  2. 

^  Vid.  Prosper.  Sentent  342.  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  cap. 
6.  Aug.  Ser.  3.  post  40.  a  Sirmondo  editia,  in  Appendics^ 
1. 10.  p.  847. 
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covenant  made  on  man's  part.  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  makes  it  to  be  on  man's  part  PtpaUi- 
mt  riic  ofAoXoyiac,  ical  truvOtjKQv,  the  confirmation'' 
of  the  confessions  and  compacts  made  with  God  in 
baptism ;  and  on  God's  part,  the  collation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  represented  by  this  ceremony  of 
anointing.  Which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
every  Greek  writer  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  refer  any  learned  reader  to  them.  It 
will  be  sufficient  only  to  hint  the  forms  of  prayer 
which  they  used  upon  this  occasion ;  for  these  will 
evidently  show  what  spiritual  effects  they  expected 
from  this  unction.  Now,  of  these  we  have  two  an- 
cient forms  remaining,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  the 
one  an  express,  and  die  other  an  implicit  prayer. 
The  shorter  form  was  conceived  in  these  words, 
S^ayic  iiapiOQ  Uvf^/iaro^'Ayiov,  The  sealof  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  find  it  in  the  first  general 
council  of  Constantinople,"  where  they  order  such 
as  were  baptized  by  heretics,  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  unction  of  chrism  in  this  form  of  words.  And 
so  again,  in  the  council  of  TruUo**  and  some  private 
writers.'*  Not  to  mention  now,  that  this  is  the 
form  still  in  use  in  the  Euchologium  of  the  present 
Greek  church.  But  beside  this  shorter  form,  (which 
was  only  an  implicit  prayer,  as  if  they  had  said,  Let 
this  imction  be  unto  thee  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,)  they  had  also  some  larger  forms,  which 
were  more  express  prayers ;  one  of  which  is  in  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  under  the 
title  of  an  titxapi^ria  irtpl  rov  fivnxov  fi^pov,  a  thanks- 
giving or  benediction  to  be  used  in  the  unction  of 
the  mystical  chrism,  where  the  bishop  is  ordered  to 
anoint  the  party  baptized,  saying  these  words,"  O 
Liord  God,  the  unbegotten,  who  hast  no  Lord,  who 
art  Lord  of  all,  who  madest  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  go  forth  among  all  na- 
tions :  grant  now,  that  this  chrism  may  be  effectual 
in  this  baptized  person,  that  the  sweet  savour  of  thy 
Christ  may  remain  firm  and  stable  in  him,  and  that 
he  being  dead  with  him,  may  rise  again  and  live 
with  him.  Now,  this  unction,  in  the  Greek  church, 
was  not  only  in  the  forehead,  but  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  body,  all  performed  by  the  bishop  in 
one  and  the  same  act ;  but  the  Latins  divided  the 
office  in  some  places  between  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters, as  has  been  observed  before :  but  whether 
united  or  divided,  it  was  all  reckoned  the  unction 
of  confirmation.  Which  is  evident  from  that  canon 
of  the  council  of  Barcelona,  which,  speaking  of 


presbyters  receiving  the  consecrated  chrism  from 
their  bishops,  which  they  themselves  were  to  use, 
says  expressly,"  that  it  was  for  confirming  neo- 
phytes^  or  persons  newly  baptized.  Which  is  a 
manifest  proof,  that  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
unction,  which  was  conunitted  to  presbyters,  was 
reckoned  a  part  of  confirmation.  And  so  much  of 
it  might  be  conunitted  to  presbyters,  acting  in  sub- 
ordination to  their  bishop,  as  the  rules  of  every 
church  allowed.  For  this  part  of  confirmation  be- 
ing wholly  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  church  to  make  orders  in  all  things 
concerning  it,  both  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
persons  she  would  have  it  performed.  Which  is 
the  true  reason  of  so  much  variety,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, in  difierent  churches  in  the  administering 
this  first  ceremony  of  confirmation. 

Together  with  this  unction  they  . 
usually  joined  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Mcond  e««- 
Por  this  ceremony  they  used  upon  all  ^jj' "■•  "»•  ■*•* 
occasions,  and  therefore  would  not 
omit  it  in  this  solemn  act  of  confirmation.  Of  this 
we  have  several  clear  proofs  in  Tertullian,  Pope 
Leo,  and  others,  which,  because  they  have  been 
already  recited  at  large,"  in  speaking  of  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  I  will  not  here  re- 
peat them ;  but  only  add,  that  the  name  consigna- 
tion, which  is  so  often  used  by  the  Latin  writers  to 
denote  confirmation,*  seems  to  have  had  its  rise 
from  this  ceremony  and  custom  of  signing  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  they  gave  the  unction  to 
persons  baptized.  And  this  in  some  measure  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  name  fffpaylc*  which  many  times, 
though  not  always,  denotes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
as  used  in  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  any  other  of- 
fice of  religion ;  of  which  I  need  not  here  be  more 
particular. 

The  most  noted  ceremony  in  this  ^^^  ^ 
whole  affair,  and  that  which  most  JU3SS.SfT?!S 
universally  prevailed,  was  imposition  KdfoJriwy.^Sm 
of  hands  ;  a  ceremony  used  m  all  sorts  ^^ 
of  benedictions,  but  more  peculiarly  applied  to  or- 
dination, reconciling  of  penitents,  and  confirmation. 
The  Latin  writers  commonly  speak  of  confirmation 
under  this  title.  But  some  think  it  was  not  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  who,  they  say,  only  used  chrism, 
and  not  imposition  of  hands,  in  confirmation.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake :  for  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions," in  the  same  chapter  where  he  rehearses 
the  prayer  of  the  mystical  chrism,  immediately  sub- 


"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  lib.  7.  c.  22. 

^  Coac.  Constaot.  1.  can.  7.  ^  Cone.  Trull,  can.  95. 

I*  Asterius  Amasen.  de  Filio  Prodigo,  ap.  Photiiun,  Cod. 
271.  p.  1499. 

IV  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  44. 

**  Cone.  Barcinon.  can.  2.  Statutum  est,  ut  cnmchrisma 
presbyteris  dioecfesanis  pro  neophytis  confirmandis  datur,  ni- 
hil pro  liquoris  pretio  accipiatur,  &c. 


1*  Book  XI.  chap.  9.  sect.  6. 

*  Innoc.  £p.  1.  ad  Decent  c.  3.  De  consig^andis  ▼ero 
infantibus,  &c.  Martin.  Bracaren.  can.  52.  Presbyter  non 
signet  in&ntes,  &c. 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  44.  ^Exdrrov  yAp  fi  iv^a* 
flit  T^  Xti-poBtcrldt'  i^v  yitp  fi^  tk  tKa<rrop  rovrmw  4 
jv(icXf|(ri«  yivirrai  'raph  rov  iturtfiovt  Upiwt  routwrri  ti«, 
tU  liitop  fiovop  KaTofieUvii  6  fiaim.'ii6fii»99,  «o«  lov^aloi,  &c. 
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joins,  This  is  the  power  of  imposition  of  hands  ne- 
cessary for  every  one :  for  nnless  he  that  is  baptized 
have  this  invocation  of  the  holy  priest,  he  only  goes 
into  the  water  as  a  Jew,  and  puts  off  the  filth  of  the 
body,  but  not  the  filth  of  the  souL  Therefore, 
though  this  imposition  of  hands  be  not  so  frequentiy 
mentioned  in  the  Greek  writers,  yet  it  is  always  to 
be  understood,  as  chrism  is  in  the  Latin  writers, 
where  only  imposition  of  hands  is  mentioned. 

g^  ,  The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is 

cbl^cSSS?  S  by  all  ancient  writers  carried  as  high 
inipo«ttii»orhaiMta.  ^  jjjg  apoetfcs,  and  founded  upon  their 

example  and  practice.  There  are  three  passages  in 
Scripture  from  which  they  generally  deduce  it:  Acts 
viiL,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  apostles'  laying 
hands  on  those  whom  Philip  had  baptized.  Acts 
xix.,  where  St.  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  those  whom 
he  baptized  after  John's  baptism.  And  Heb.  vL  2, 
where  mention  is  made  of  imposition  of  hands 
among  the  first  principles  of  religion.  Cyprian  de- 
rives it  from  the  practice  of  the  aposties"  laying 
their  hands  on  those  whom  Philip  baptized :  For, 
says  he,  the  same  custom  is  now  observed  in  the 
church,  that  they  who  are  baptized,  are  presented 
to  the  governors  of  the  church,  that  by  their  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands  they  may  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  in  other  places,"  he  refers  it  in  general 
to  apostolical  institution  and  practice.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  book  concerning  heretical  bap- 
tism, at  the  end  of  Cyprian,"  deduces  it  likewise 
from  the  same  example  of  the  aposties'  laying  hands 
on  the  Samaritans  whom  Philip  baptized.  Firmi- 
lian  compares  the  bishop's  imposition  of  hands  to 
invocate  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  that  of  St  Paul,"  upon 
those  whom  he  baptized  at  Ephesus.  St  Jerom 
owns  the  Luciferian's  argument  to  be  good,  when  he 
derives  this  custom"  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  receiving  imposition 
of  hands  after  Philip  had  baptized  them :  though 


he  thinks  the  practice  and  traditioii  of  th( 
sufficient  to  authorize  such  a  cii8t<»n  in  that 
well  as  in  several  other  rites  belonging  to 
and  other  things,  which  had  the  anthority 
though  they  were  no  where  expressly  con 
in  Scripture ;  as  the  triple  immersion  in 
and  the  tasting  of  milk  and  honey  in  to] 
new  birth.  St  Austin  in  like  manner  affir 
observation  descended  to  the  governors  of  th 
fixmi  the  aposties,  who  prayed  over  those  c 
they  laid  their  hands,  that  they  might  re< 
Holy  Ghost  And  because  it  might  be  • 
that  the  apostolical  practice  was  for  a  quite 
end,  to  confer  on  men  the  miracnlous  gii 
Spirit,  empowering  them  to  speak  with  new 
he  is  very  careful  once  or  twice  to  answer 
jection,  and  show,  that  notwithstanding  a 
difference,  this  practice  of  imposition  of  1 
order  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit,  might  be 
descend  from  the  aposties.  For,  says  he, 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  only  in  the 
church  by  imposition  of  hands,  our  foi 
would  have  us  to  understand  that  which  t 
tie  says,  **  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroa 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  u 
that  is  the  charity,  which  they  have  not 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  cathoUc 
and  though  they  speak  with  the  tongues 
and  angels,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  al 
ledge,  it  profits  them  nothing.  For  th< 
not  the  love  of  God,  who  love  not  the  nnit^ 
church ;  upon  which  account  it  is  rightly  & 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  received  but  only  in 
tholic  church.  For  now  the  Holy  Spirit,  n 
given  by  imposition  of  hands,  does  not  appc 
sensible  and  temporal  miracles  to  attest  it,  a 
heretofore  given  to  recommend  the  first  pb 
of  faith,  and  to  dilate  the  church  in  its  in&ni 
who  now  expects,  that  they  to  whom  impoc 


"  Gypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  202.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apud  not  geritur,  at  qui  in  ecdesia  baptizantur,  praspositii 
ecclesia  offerantu]*,  ut  per  noitram  orationem  et  manfts  im- 
positionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Stephan.  p.  196. 

**  Anonym,  de  Bapt.  Hsretic.  ap.  Cypr.  in  Append,  p. 
23.  Per  mauds  impotitionem  episcopi  datur  unicuique  ere- 
denti  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sicut  apottoU  circa  Samaritanos 
post  Philippi  baptisma  manum  eis  imponendo  fecerunt. 

»  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  221. 

*  Hieron.  cont  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  An  nescis  et  jam  eccle- 
siarom  hunc  esse  morem,  ut  baptizatis  postea  manus  impo- 
natur,  et  ita  invocetur  Spiritus  Sanctus  ?  Exigis  ubi  scrip- 
tum  sit?  In  Actibus  Apostolorum.  Etiamsi  Scripturae 
auctoritas  non  subesset,  totius  orbis  in  hac  parte  consensus 
instar  praecepti  obtinet.  Nam  et  multa  alia  quae  per  tradi- 
tionem  in  ecclesiis  obserrantur,  auetoritatem  sibi  scriptso 
legis  usurpaverunt ;  velut  in  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare ; 
deinde  egresses  lactis  et  mellis  praegustare  concordiam  ad 
in&ntiaD  significationem. 

**  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  15.  c.  26.  Orabant  ut  veniret  in  eos 
quibus  manus  imponebant,  non  ipsi  eum  dabant    Quern 


morem  in  suis  praepositis  etiam  nunc  serv&t  ecdesi 
"  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  Spiritus  autem 
quod  in  sola  catholica  per  manCls  impositionem  dar 
nimirum  hoc  intelligi  majores  nostri  volaerunt,  qo* 
tolus  ait,  Quoniam  caritas  Dei  diffusa  est  in  cordibu 
per  Spiritum  Sanctimi,  qui  datus  est  nobia^  Ipsa 
caritas,  quam  non  habent  qui  ab  ecdesias  catholi 
munione  praecisi  sunt;  ac  per  hoc  etiamsi  lingnis  I 
loquantur  et  cmgelorum,  si  sciant  omnia  sacrament 
nem  scieotiam,  &c.,  nihil  eis  prodest.  Non  auten 
Dei  charitatemf  qui  ecclesiae  non  diligunt  unitatem 
hoc  recte  intelligitur  dtci,  non  accipi  niai  in  catho 
ritus  Sanctus.  Neque  enim  temporalibus  et  sei 
miraculis  attestantibus  per  manfits  impositionem  uk 
Spiritus  Sanctus ;  sicut  antea  dabatur  ad  eommenc 
nidis  fidei,  et  ecclesiae  primordia  dilatmnda.  Qi 
nnnc  hoc  expectat,  ut  ii  quibos  mamus  ad  accipieBd 
ritum  Sanctum  imponitur,  repente  incipiaint  linga 
Sed  invisibiliter  et  latenter  intelligitur  p«r  Tincah 
eorum  cordibus  divina  caritas  inapinri,  at  po«« 
Quoniam  caritas,  &c. 
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hands  is  given  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  should 
immediately  hegin  to  speak  with  new  tongues  ?  But 
the  love  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  into  their 
hearts  invisibly  and  latently  by  the  bond  of  peace, 
BO  as  they  may  truly  say,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given 
us."  He  gives  the  same  answer  to  this  pretended 
difficulty  in  another  place."  **  Hereby,"  says  he, "  we 
know  that  he  dwells  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us."  If  thou  findest  in  thy  heart  the 
love  of  God,  thou  hast  the  Spirit  to  give  thee  know- 
ledge. Which  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  In  the 
first  age  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  beUeved, 
and  they  spake  with  tongues,  which  they  had  never 
learned,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  These 
•were  signs  proper  for  that  time ;  for  then  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  thus  demon- 
strated in  all  kinds  of  tongues,  because  the  gospel 
was  to  run  throughout  the  whole  world  in  all  sorts 
of  languages.  But  this  demonstration  once  made, 
it  ceased.  For  does  any  man  now  expect  to  hear 
them  speak  with  new  tongues,  who  receive  imposi- 
tion of  hands  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
Or,  when  we  laid  hands  on  these  infants,  did  any  of 
you  look  when  they  should  speak  with  tongues  ? 
And  when  they  did  not  speak  with  tongues,  was 
any  one  so  perverse  in  heart,  as  to  say,  They  have 
not  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  For  if  they  had  re- 
ceived it,  they  would  have  spoken  with  tongues, 
as  was  done  heretofore.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no 
such  miracles  now,  to  testify  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  how  knows  any  man  that  he  has  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Let  him  ask  his  own  heart :  if  he 
loves  the  brethren,  the  Spirit  of  God  abideth  in 
in  him.  Thus  St.  Austin  derives  imposition  of  hands 
for  conveying  the  Spirit  from  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  though  there  were  very  different  effects 
then  from  what  there  are  now :  though  men  had 
not  the  gift  of  tongues  conferred  upon  them,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles ;  yet  they  might  have  other 
graces,  sufficient  both  to  testify  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  entitle  the  act  of  imposition  of  hands 
to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolical  institution.  From 
whence  also  we  may  observe,  that  charity  and  imity. 


or  stedfastness  in  the  love  of  God  and  religion,  was 
a  particular  grace  of  the  Spirit  given  by  imposition 
of  hands :  which  because  heretics  could  not  have, 
who  were  baptized  out  of  the  church,  therefore  they 
always  received  imposition  of  hands  upon*"  their 
return  to  the  church,  whether  they  had  received  it 
in  pretence  among  their  own  party  before  or  not. 
For  some  heretics  gave  imposition  of  hands  together 
with  baptism,  and  others  did  not ;  but  both  of  them 
received  imposition  of  hands  again  upon  their  return 
to  the  cathohc  church.  There  is  one  passage  more, 
upon  which  some  of  the  ancients  found  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  Heb.  vi  2,  where  the  apostle  joins 
imposition  of  hands  with  baptism.  Upon  which, 
the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose  "  notes, 
That  it  means  that  imposition  of  hands,  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  ordi- 
narily given  by  the  chief  priests  or  bishops  after 
baptism,  for  the  confirmation  of  men  in  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  Which  exposition  is  repeated 
by  Ha3ano''  and  some  later  writers,  and  allowed  as 
probable  by  Grotius  and  Calvin.  There  is  one 
writer  more,  who  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost  He  goes  under  the  name  of  Eusebius 
Emissenus;  but  learned  men  suppose  him  to  be 
Eucherius  of  Lyons,  or  Hilary  of  Aries,  or  some 
other  writer  about  the  time  of  Pope  Leo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Whoever  he  was,  the 
account  he  gives  of  confirmation  is  very  particular 
and  instructive,  and  therefore  the  whole  passage 
may  be  worth  translating.  That  which  imposition 
of  htods,"  says  he,  now  gives  to  every  one  in  con- 
firming neophytes,  the  same  did  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  then  confer  on  all  beUevers.  But  be- 
cause we  have  said,  that  imposition  of  hands  and 
confirmation  confers  something  on  him  that  is  bom 
again  and  regenerated  in  Christ ;  perhaps  some  one 
will  be  ready  to  think  with  himself,  and  say,  What 
can  the  ministry  of  confirmation  profit  me  after  the 
mystery  of  baptism  ?  If,  after  the  font,  we  want 
the  addition  of  a  new  office,  then  we  have  not  re- 
ceived all  that  was  necessary  from  the  font  It  is 
not  so,  beloved.  For,  if  you  observe,  in  the  mihtary 


»  Aug.  Tract.  6.  in  1  Joan.  iii.  t.  9.  p.  254.  In  hoc  cog- 
noscimus  quia  manet  in  nobis,  de  Spiritu  quern  dedit  nobis. 
Si  enim  inveneris  te  habere  caritatem,  habes  Spiritum  Dei 
ad  intelligendum.  Valde  enim  necessaria  res  est  Primis 
temporibus  cadebat  super  credentes  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  lo- 
quebantur  Unguis  quas  non  didicerant,  quomodo  Spiritus 
dabat  eis  pronunciare.  Signa  erant  tempo ri  opportuna. 
Oportebat  enim  ita  significari  in  omnibus  linguis  Spiritum 
Sanctum ;  quia  evangelium  Dei  per  omnes  linguas  cursunim 
erat  toto  orbe  terrarum.  Significatum  est  illud,  et  transiit. 
Nunquid  modo  quibui  imponitur  manus  ad  accipiendum 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  hoc  exspectatur,  ut  linguis  loquantur? 
Aut  quando  imposuimus  manum  istis  infantibus,  attendit 
unusquisque  vestrum,  utrum  linguis  loquerentur  ?  Et  cum 
videret  eot  linguis  non  loqui,  ita  perverao  corde  aliquis  ves- 
trum  fuit,  ui  diceret,  Non  acceperunt  isti  Spiritum  Sanctum  ? 


Nam  si  accepissent,  linguis  loquerentur,  quemadmodum 
tunc  factum  est  Si  ergo  per  haec  miracula  modo  testimo- 
nium prsesentiae  Spiritfts  Sancti  non  fit:  nnde  cognoscit 
quisque  accepisse  se  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Interroget  cor 
tuum :  si  diligit  fratrem,  manet  Spiritus  Dei  in  illo. 

"  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  5.  cap.  23.  Propter  charitatis  co- 
pulationem,  quod  est  maximum  donum  Spiritds  Sancti, 
sine  quo  non  yaleant  quaecunque  alia  sancta  in  homine  ftie- 
rint,  manus  correctis  haereticis  imponitur. 

"  Ambros.  in  Heb.  vi.  2.  Impositionis  manuum  per 
quam  Spiritus  Sanctus  accipi  posse  creditur :  quod  post  bap- 
tismum  ad  confirmationem  unitatis  in  ecclesia  Christi  a 
pontificibus  fieri  solet. 

"  Haymo  in  Heb.  vi.  2. 

*>  Euseb.  Emissen.  Horn,  de  Pentecost. 
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life,  when  the  emperor  has  chosen  any  one  to  be  a 
soldier,  he  does  not  only  set  his  mark  or  character 
upon  him,  but  furnishes  him  with  competent  arms 
for  fighting :  so  it  is  in  a  baptized  person,  the  bene- 
diction is  his  armohir.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  sol- 
dier; give  him  also  the  weapons  of  warfare.  What 
doth  it  profit,  though  a  father  confer  a  great  estate 
upon  his  child,  if  he  do  not  also  provide  him  a 
tutor?  Now,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  keeper,  and 
comforter,  and  tutor  to  those  who  are  regenerated 
in  Christ  As  the  Scripture  saith, "  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 
Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  descends  with  his 
saving  presence  on  the  waters  of  baptLsm,  there 
gives  us  the  plenitude  of  perfection  to  make  us  in- 
nocent; but  in  confirmation  he  gives  us  an  aug- 
mentation of  grace.  Because  in  this  world  we  are 
to  live  all  our  lives  among  invisible  enemies,  and  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  in  baptism  we  are 
bom  again  to  life,  but  after  baptism  we  are  confirm- 
ed to  fight ;  in  baptism  we  are  washed,  but  after 
baptism  we  are  strengthened.  And  so  the  benefits 
of  regeneration  are  sufficient  for  those  who  pre- 
sently leave  this  world;  but  to  them  who  are  to  live 
in  it,  the  auxiliary  aids  of  confirmation  are  also  ne- 
cessary. Regeneration  by  itself  alone  saves  those 
who  are  presently  received  in  peace  into  a  better 
world;  but  confirmation  arms  and  prepares  those 
who  are  reserved  to  fight  the  battles  and  combats  of 
this  world.  He  that,  after  baptism,  goes  inunaculate, 
with  the  innocence  which  he  has  acquired,  to  death, 
is  confirmed  by  death ;  because  he  cannot  sin  after 
death.  If  here  we  shall  ask,  what  advantage  the 
apostles  liad  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ?  the  Lord 
himself  evidently  ^ows  us,  saying,  '*  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now :  howbeit,  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.''  You  see,  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  the  heart  of  a  believer  is 
dilated  and  enlarged  with  prudence  and  constancy. 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  apostles 
were  terrified  even  to  the  denial  of  Christ ;  but  after 
his  visitation  they  were  armed  with  a  contempt  of 
death,  even  to  suffer  martjrrdom  for  his  sake.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  have  redemption  by  Christ,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  us  the  gift  of  spiritual  wisdom, 
by  which  we  are  illuminated,  edified,  instructed,  and 
consummated  to  perfection.  This  is  the  account 
which  the  ancients  generally  give  of  the  original 


of  imposition  of  hands ;  which  ceremony  is  nof 
wholly  laid  aside  and  disused  in  the  Roman  chmtl, 
though  they  pretend  to  make  another  sacrament  tf 
confirmation.    But  this  only  by  the  way. 

From  the  account  given  by  this 
author,  we  clearly  learn,  what  the  an- 
cients supposed  confirmation  super- 
added to  the  benefit  of  regeneration. 
The  new  birth  gave  innocence  and  pardon  of  sni; 
but  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  added  wisdom  and 
strength  to  preserve  and  establish  men  in  innoccDB 
to  perfection.  He  also  shows  us  what  opinion  tk 
ancients  had  of  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  It 
was  not  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  baptism.  Tv 
if  men  died  immediately  after  baptism  without  ia- 
position  of  hands,  they  were  sared  by  their  'm» 
cence  which  they  had  acquired  in  baptism:  ^ 
needed  no  other  confirmation  but  death,  which  is 
a  security  against  all  other  dangers.  Confiimatn 
was  only  necessary  to  those  who  were  to  live  td 
fight  with  the  world  and  invisible  powers.  M 
this  is  the  sense  of  all  other  writers,  who  speak  tb 
highest  of  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  The  oo» 
cil  of  EUberis  having  said,**  That  it  was  necesmy 
for  the  bishop  to  consummate  those  by  his  bewdb 
don,  who  were  baptized  by  deacons ;  adds.  Yet  I 
any  one  die  before  this  can  be  done,  he  is  justi&d 
by  the  faith  which  he  professed  in  baptism,  id 
so  the  author  of  the  ApostoUcal  Constitutions  txpf 
If  there  be  neither  oil  nor  chrism,  the  water  aks 
is  sufficient  both  for  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghoi 
and  the  seal  of  the  covenant  By  which  we  are  • 
moUify  that  other  harsh  expression  of  his  in  » 
other  place,**  where  he  says.  That  baptism  withotf 
this  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  of  the  piiei^ 
is  only  a  bodily  washing,  like  that  of  the  Jen 
purging  the  filth  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  soaL 
For  unless  some  very  candid  interpretation  be  pit 
upon  this  expression,  it  will  be  highly  injurious  lai 
derogatory  to  the  saving  power  of  baptism,  wtiA 
purges  away  sin  by  a  spiritual  regeneratioD.  iai 
therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  let  the  harsh  ef> 
pressions  of  this  author  be  interpreted  by  MiomK 
when  he  owns  that  the  water  of  baptism  is  rai* 
cient  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  chrism  or  coofimi' 
tion,  where  that  is  omitted  not  by  any  conteof^ 
but  for  want  of  opportunity  to  receive  it.  And  ^ 
is  plainly  St.  Jerom's  meaning,  when  he  saySiW 
though  the  practice  of  imposition  of  hands  desceoii 
from  the  acts  of  the  apostles;*'  yet  in  many  pboei 


**  Gone.  Eliber.  can.  77.  Si  quit  diaconus  regent  plebem, 
fine  epifcopo  vel  preibytero,  aliquoi  baptisaverit,  episcopui 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit.  Quod  si  ante  de 
seculo  recesserint,  sub  fide;  qua  quia  crediderit,  potent  etse 
Justus. 

"  CoQstit.  A  post  lib.  7.  c.  22.  El  dk  ivh^  iKaiov  ^,  fiifrt 
/iCpov,  apKii  bdtopf  Kal  irp69  "xplfriv^  Kol  irp6i  v^payiia, 

M  Cuastit.  lib.  7.  c.  44. 


"  Hieron.  cont  Lucifer,  c.  4.  Quod  ti  obloqnerii,  Qhi* 
in  ecclesia  baptisatus  nisi  per  manus  episcopi  dob  us^ 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  quern  nos  asseiimus  in  vero 
tribui ;  disce  banc  observationem  ex  ea  auctoritate 
dere,  quod  post  ascensum  Domini  Spiritua  Sanctis 
dit.  Mullis  in  locis  id  tamen  ease  factum  repcrimv  ^ 
honorem  potius  sacerdotii,  quam  ad  legia  necessitatt*- 
Alioquin  si  episcopi  tantom  imprecation*  Spiritw  Saacw 
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it  was  bbserved  rather  for  thje  honour  of  the  chief 
priesthood,  than  for  any  absolute  necessity  of  the 
thing.    For  otherwise,  if  the  Spirit  was  only  obtain- 
ed by  the  prayer  of  the  bishop,  those  men  must  be 
in  a  deplorable  condition  that  were  baptized  in  vil- 
lages, and  castles,  and  remote  places,  by  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  died  before  the  bishop  could  come 
to  visit  them.    All,  therefore,  that  was  necessary  to 
salvation  was  conferred  in  baptism,  which  minis- 
tered such  a  portion  of  the  Spirit,  as  was  sufficient  to 
cleanse  men  from  sin,  and  quaUfy  them  for  eternal 
life.    So  that  when  some  of  the  ancients  say,  That 
baptism  does  not  minister  the  Spirit,  which  was 
only  given  by  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation ; 
as  ComeUus  pleads  in  his  letter"  against  Novatian ; 
and  TertuUian,"  who  says,  That  we  do  not  obtain 
I  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  but  are  only  cleansed 
« in  the  water  and  prepared  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they 
(are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  only  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  in  that  full  measure  in 
f  baptism,  as  afterward  by  imposition  of  hands.  They 
'  do  not  deny  that  baptism  grants  men  remission  of 
;  sins  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  that 
there  are  some  further  effects  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  not  ordinarily  conferred  on 
,  men,  but  by  the  subsequent  invocation  of  the  Spirit, 
the  increase  of  which  men  were  to  desire,  and  to 
;  receive  imposition  of  hands  in  order  to  obtain  it 
In  which  sense  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  that  **  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,"  because  the  apostles 
had  not  yet  received  that  plentiful  effusion  of  it  in 
the  gift  of  tongues,  which  they  afterwards  had  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  though  they  had  before  re- 
ceived such  a  measure  of  it  as  both  enabled  them  to 
work  several  sorts  of  miracles,  and  also  qualified 
them  in  every  respect  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

s^^3^  But  though  the  ancients  did  not 

•<tEL?^""i!J  think  this  imposition  of  hands  so ab- 
******* ""  solutely  necessary,  as  that  the  want 

of  it  should  exclude  those  who  were  baptized  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  yet  they  thought  fit  to 
pimish  the  neglect  of  it,  by  setting  some  marks  of 
disgrace  and  public  censure  upon  such  as  volun- 
tarily and  carelessly  omitted  it,  when  they  had  op- 
portunity to  receive  it  Such  men  were  ordinarily 
denied  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  and 
holy  orders.  As  appears  from  the  objection  made 
against  Novatian,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ordained. 


because  being  baptized  privately  with  clinic  bap- 
tism, he  had  afterward  neglected  to  receive  his  con- 
summation from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  which** 
he  ought  to  have  done  by  the  laws  of  the  church. 
And  to  this  purpose  the  council  of  Neoceesarea** 
has  a  canon,  forbidding  such  to  be  ordained ;  which 
is  made  part  of  the  code  of  the  universal  church. 
The  council  of  Eliberis  also^  excludes  such  as  have 
not  lavacrum  integrum^  their  own  baptism  completed 
by  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  privilege  of  giving 
baptism  to  others,  which  in  cases  of  necessity  they 
allowed  to  all  other  laymen.  So  far  they  thought 
fit  to  discountenance  the  contempt  and  neglect  of 
confirmation,  though  they  neither  esteemed  it  a 
distinct  sacrament  from  baptism,  nor  of  absolute 
necessity  to  salvation,  but  only  as  a  proper  means 
to  strengthen  men  in  their  Christian  warfare. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  REMAINING  CEREMONIES   OF  BAPTISM  FOL- 
LOWING CONFIRMATION. 

Much  about  the  same  time  as  the  g^  | 
unction  of  confirmation  was  adminis-  tiTrf^rAhrf'i^**" 
tered  to  persons  newly  baptized,  they  "^^  g»nnenu. 
were  also  clothed  in  white  garments.  In  the  Latin 
church  it  came  immediately  before  confirmation,  but 
in  the  Greek  church  it  seems  to  have  followed  after. 
For  Cjrril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  it  as  following  the 
unction.*  This  was  to  represent  their  having  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  having  put  on  the 
new  man  Christ  Jesus.  Hence  they  were  called 
Xcvxfi/iovovvrcci  &nd  grex  Christi  candidus  et  niveus, 
the  white  flock  of  Christ,'  as  we  find  in  Lactantius 
and  many  others.  Palladius,  in  the  Life  of  St 
Chrysostom,'  notes  it  particularly,  as  a  great  piece 
of  barbarity  in  Arcadius,  that  when  St  Chrysostom's 
presbyters  in  his  exile  had  baptized  three  thousand 
persons  at  one  festival,  the  emperor  sent  his  sol- 
diers to  disperse  them,  as  they  were  Xivxtifiovovvrt£f 
clothed  in  their  white  garments.  This  was  other- 
wise called,  the  garment  of  Christ,  and  the  mystical 
garment  For  so  Socrates*  and  Sozomen,'  speaking 
of  the  ordination  of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constan- 


defluit,  lugendi  sunt  qui  in  viliulis  aut  in  caitelUs  aut  in  re- 
motioribuB  locis  per  preibyteros  et  diaconoi  baptizati  ante 
dormierunt,  quam  ab  episcopii  inviserentur. 

"  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  43.  Toirov  fiii  Tvx^»t  »««  &p 
Tov  *Aylov  Hvivfiarov  «tvx«  , 

"  TertuL  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.  Non  quod  in  aqua  Spiritam 
Sanctum  consequamur,  ted  in  aqua  emundati,  sub  angelo 
Spiritui  Sancto  praeparamur. 

<•  Eufeb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  «  Cone.  Neocwsar.  can.  12. 

«  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  38. 

*  CyriL  Caiech.  Myit  4.  n.  2.  'Evdvor^/ityot  rck  irytv/ia- 


Tiicck  XtvKck,  xp4  Xevx*(Moyety  itatrairrd^f  &c. 
'  Lactant.  Carmen  de  Reiur.  Dom. 

Fulgentes  animas  vestis  quoque  Candida  signat; 
Et  grege  de  niveo  gaudia  pastor  habet. 
Motchus,  Prat.  Spir.  cap.  207.    'liotrrgv  airriiif  Xtvico<^o- 
povvaVf  &c.    Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  145. 
Unde  parens  sacro  ducit  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Infantes  niveos  corpore,  corde,  habitu. 

*  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysost  cap.  9.       «  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  a 

*  Sozom.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.  T^y  /ivriic^y  ia^fira  in  ^ifitpuv 
fiiifot,  &t. 
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tinoplei  which  was  immediately  given  him  after  his 
baptism,  say,  He  was  ordained  whilst  he  had  his 
mystical  gannent  on;  meaning  this  white  robe, 
which  had  jost  before  been  given  him  at  his  bap- 
tism. St  Jerom*  also,  writing  to  Fabiola,  seems  to 
allude  to  this,  when  he  says,  We  are  to  be  washed 
with  the  precepts  of  God,  and  when  we  are  prepared 
for  the  garment  of  Christ,  putting  off  our  coats  of 
skins,  we  shall  put  on  the  linen  garment,  that  hath 
nothing  of  death  in  it,  but  is  all  white,  that  rising 
out  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  we  may  gird  about 
our  loins  with  truth,  and  cover  the  former  filthiness 
of  our  breasts.  Some  also  allege  two  other  passages 
of  his  in  his  epistles  to  Pope  Damasus,'  where  he 
speaks  of  his  having  put  on  the  garment  of  Christ 
at  Rome.  But  others,  who  have  more  exactly*  con- 
sidered the  time  of  St  Jerom's  baptism,  and  the 
same  phrase  as  used  by  him  in  other  places,  more 
probably  conclude,  that  he  means  the  monastic 
habit,  which  he  elsewhere*  calls  the  garment  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  albes  of  baptism.  However,  not 
insisting  on  those  dubious  passages  of  St  Jerom, 
the  ancient  custom  is  sufficiently  attested  from 
other  authors. 

Some  of  which  also  tell  us,  that 
ThMc  ■omcumc*  thcsc  ifarments  were  wont  to  be  de- 

drtiTerad    to    th«m    ,.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

"f  wl?*""  **°*  hvered  to  the  neophytes  with  a  so- 
lemn form  of  words,  in  the  nature  of 
a  charge:  such  as  that  in  6regor3r's  Sacramen- 
tarium,**  Receive  the  white  and  immaculate  gar- 
ment, which  thou  mayest  bring  forth  without  spot 
before  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  that 
thou  mayest  have  eternal  life.    Amen. 

8^,,  These  garments  were   commonly 

•iid^th!!ni&d  ^%  worn  eight  days,  and  then  laid  up  in 
the  church.  St  Austin,  or  some  one 
under  his  name,"  speaks  of  the  Sunday  after  Easter, 
as  the  time  appointed  for  this  purpose.  That  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  festival,  and  then  the 
neophytes  changed  their  habit ;  whence  that  day  is 
thought  to  have  the  name  of  Dominica  in  AWis ;  and 
Whit-Sunday  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  this  cus- 
tom of  wearing  white  robes  after  baptism.  These, 
being  laid  aside,  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 


vestries  of  the  church,  as  an  evidence  agai 
if  afterward  they  violated  those  professioi 
they  had  made  in  baptism.  A  remarkable 
of  which  we  have  related  in  Victor  Uticei 
ceming  one  Elpidiphorus,  a  citizen  of  C 
who  having  a  long  time  lived  in  the  comn 
the  church,  at  last  turned  Arian,  and  beca 
ter  enemy  to  the  orthodox  in  the  Vandalic 
tion.  Among  others,  whom  he  summoni 
him  as  their  judge,  was  one  Muritta,  a  des 
had  been  sponsor  for  him  at  his  baptism.  1 
ready  to  be  put  upon  the  rack,  produce) 
him  those  white  robes  with  which  he  1 
clothed  at  his  baptism ;  and  with  words ' 
all  the  whole  city  into  tears,  he  thus  besp 
These  are  the  garments,  0  Elpidiphorus,  t 
ister  of  error,  which  shall  accuse  thee,  i 
majesty  of  the  great  Judge  shall  appear 
will  diUgently  keep  as  a  testimony  of 
which  shall  depress  thee  to  the  bottom  of 
that  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone.  These 
that  were  girt  about  thee,  when  thou  ca 
maculate  out  of  the  holy  font ;  these  are  l 
shall  bitterly  pursue  thee,  when  thou  shall 
take  thy  portion  in  the  flames  of  heD ;  bees 
hast  clothed  thyself  with  cursing  as  with  a 
and  hast  cast  off  the  sacred  obligation  of 
tism,  and  the  true  faith  which  thou  didst  t 
fess  and  take  upon  thee.  So  that  the  d 
this  significant  ceremony  was,  first  to  reprcs 
innocence  and  angelical  purity,  which  ev 
obtained  by  the  remission  of  his  sins  in 
and  then  to  remind  them  of  the  obligati 
professions  they  had  entered  into,  which, 
violated,  would  rise  up  as  so  many  accuse] 
day  of  judgment 

To  this  ceremony  of  wearing  white 
robes,  they  added  another  of  the  like  The' 
nature,  which  was  the  carrying  of  wh2 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  I  can-  ^»»^ 
not  say  this  was  so  universal  a  practice 
as  the  former,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Grej 
zianzen  among  other  ceremonies  following 
The  station,  says  he,  when  immediately  af 


*  HieroD.  £p.  128.  ad  Fabiol  PraBceptii  Dei  lavandi 
fumui,  et  cum  parati  ad  indumentum  Christi,  tunicas  pelli- 
ceai  deposuerimus,  tunc  induemur  veste  linea,  nihil  in  se 
mortis  habente,  ted-tota  Candida,  ut  de  baptismo  consur- 
gentes,  cingamus  lumbos  in  veritate. 

'  Id.  Ep.  57.  ad  Damas.  Cathedram  Petri,  et  fidem  apos- 
tolico  ore  laudatam  ceniui  consulendam ;  inde  nunc  anime 
postulans  cibum,  unde  olim  Christi  vestimenta  suscepi.  It. 
Ep.  78.  ad  Damas.  Christi  vestem  in  Romana  urbe  tus- 
cipiens,  nunc  barbaro  Syrias  limite  teneor. 

*  See  Wall  of  Infant  Baptism,  par.  ii.  chap.  3.  sect.  10. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  1. 

^  Gregor.  Sacrament  de  Bapt  Infietnt.  Vestitur  infans 
dicente  presbytero,  Accipe  vestem  candidam  et  immacula- 
tam,  quam  perferas  sine  macula  ante  tribunal  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  ut  habeas  vitam  ntemam.  Amen.    Ordo  Ro- 


man, de  S.  Sabbato.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  10.  p.  83.  D< 
ipsi  infantes  ante  eum,  et  dat  singulis  stolam  csj 
decern  siliquas  et  chrismale,  dicens,  Accipe  vest 
dam,  &c. 

"Aug.  Hom.  86.  de  Diversis,  in  Octavis  PaM 
p.  709.  Paschalis  sollennitas  hodiema  festirita) 
ditur,  et  ideo  hodie  neophjtorum  habitus  comma 
tamen,  ut  candor,  qui  de  habitu  deponitur,  sempc 
teneatur. 

^  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  5.  Bibl.  Patr.t 
Hbc  sunt  linteamina,  Elpidiphore,  minister  erroi 
accusabunt,  dum  majestas  venerit  judicantis;  c 
diligentia  mea  ad  testimonium  tue  perditionis, 
gendum  te  in  abysso  putei  sulphurantia.  Hkc  t 
latum  cinxerant  de  fonte  siu'gentem ;  h»c  te  aci 
quentur,ilammantem  Gehennam  cum  coBperis  poi 
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m  thou  shalt  be  placed  before  the  altar,  is  an 
iblem  of  the  glory  of  the  life  to  come ;  the  psalm- 
jr  with  which  thou  shalt  be  recdved,  is  a  foretaste 
those  hymns  and  songs  of  a  better  life ;  and  the 
nps  which  thou  shalt  light,**  are  a  figure  of  those 
nps  of  faith,  wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souk 
ill  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  Others  refer 
^  another  reason,  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of 
dr  own  present  illumination,  and  as  done  in  allu- 
n  to  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  **  So  let  your 
ht  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
Dd  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
aven."  In  some  baptisms  also  of  great  men,  we 
d  these  ceremonies  enlarged  and  set  off  with 
!ater  pomp ;  for  not  only  they  themselves,  but 

their  retinue  and  attendance  were  clothed  in 
lite  garments,  and  all  carried  lamps  in  their 
nds.  As  it  was  in  the  magnificent  baptism  of  the 
anger  Theodosius,  related  in  an  epistle  of  Marcus 
^ensis**  published  by  Baronius ;  where  he  says, 
\e  procession  from  the  church  to  the  palace  was 
bremely  splendid ;  for  the  leaders  of  the  people 
re  all  clothed  in  white,  which  made  the  company 
ik  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  snow ;  and  all 
*  senators,  and  men  of  quality,  and  soldiers  in 
nr  ranks  carried  lamps  in  their  hands,  that  one 
tuld  have  thought  the  stars  had  appeared  upon 
rth.  The  expense  of  these  things,  especially 
len  so  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  we  may 
isonably  suppose,  was  defrayed  by  every  person 
his  own  proper  cost  and  charge.  And  so  the  ob- 
ttion  which  some  make  in  Gregory  Nazianxen 
ednst  baptism,  upon  the  account  of  the  charge  at- 
iding  it,  plainly  intimates.  For  thus  they  object 
Binst  it :  Where  is  the  gift  that  I  shall  offer  at 
ptism P  where  is  the  garment*^  of  light  in  which 
must  shine  P  wherewithal  shall  I  entertain  my 
ptizers?  To  which  Nazianzen  repUes,  That  in 
sat  things  men  should  not  be  concerned  about 
sh  small  matters  as  these.  For  the  sacrament 
elf  was  far  above  these  visible  objects.  Therefore 
er  thyself  for  a  gift,  put  on  Christ  for  a  garment, 
d  let  thy  entertainment  of  me,  the  minister,  be  a 
ly  conversation.    God  requires  no  great  thing  of 

which  the  poor  cannot  give.  From  whence  we 
Ly  conclude,  that  either  these  ceremonies  were 


omitted  in  the  baptism  of  poor  men,  or  else  the 
church  herself  was  at  the  charge  of  them.  Which 
some  think  may  be  inferred  from  the  donations  of 
Constantine  made  to  the  baptisteries  of  Rome,  men- 
tioned in  the  Pontifical,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Sylves- 
ter; but  it  may  more  certainly  be  proved  from  the 
epistles  of  Pope  Gregory,"  where  he  often  mentions 
his  giving  these  garments  to  the  poor,  who  could 
not  provide  them  for  themselves. 

Another  ceremony  used  to  congra-  g^  ^ 
tulate  such  as  were  newly  baptized,  giJST^^JwSS 
upon  their  admission  and  incorpora-  ''•**^  »«pti«4. 
tion  into  the  church,  was  the  kiss  of  peace.  Which 
was  observed  even  towards  infcuits,  as  we  leam  from 
that  objection  raised  against  it  in  Cyprian ;  where 
the  opponents  pleaded  for  deferring  baptism  till  the 
child  was  eight  days  old,  because  children  at  their 
birth  were  unclean,  and  every  one  abhorred  to  kiss 
them,  as  was  necessary  to  be  done  after  baptism,  to 
testify  their  right  of  fraternity  upon  their  adoption 
into  God's  family.  To  which  Cyprian  replied.  That 
this  was  no  impediment  to  their  baptism ;  for  all 
things  were  clean  to  them  that  were  clean.  No 
one  ought  to  abhor  that  which  God  had  vouchsafed 
to  make.  For  though  an  infant  was  but  just  bom, 
yet  he  was  then  in  such  a  condition,  as  no  one 
ought  to  abhor"  in  giving  him  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, or  imparting  to  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  This 
custom  is  also  mentioned  by  St  Austin,**  and  it 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  that  apostolical  rule,  ob- 
served in  the  eucharist  and  other  holy  offices,  of 
saluting  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,  in  token  of 
their  most  cordial  affection,  and  acknowledging 
one  another  as  brethren.  St  Chrysostom  gives 
another  reason  why  it  was  called,  the  peace,  or 
the  kiss  of  peace,  because  men  were  now  reconciled 
to  God  by  baptism,  and  restored  to  his  jieace  and 
fevour.  For  elegantiy  comparing  the  two  nativities 
of  man  together,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  he 
says.  The  first  birth  is  always  attended  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  nature  as  it  were  presaging  the 
subsequent  sorrows  and  miseries  of  Ufe :  but  in  the 
second  birth  it  is  otherwise:  here  are  no  tears  or 
mournings,  but  salutations,  and  kisses,  and  em- 
bracings  of  the  brethren,  who  acknowledge  the  person 
baptized  as  one  of  their  own  members,  and  receive 


B  Kaz.  Orat  4a  de  Bapt  p.  672. 

■  Ap.  Baron,  an.  401.  t  5.  p.  134.     Baptizalo  juniori 

«odofio,  et  ab  eccleiia  egreito  in  palatium,  licebat  rumia 

aeri  decorem  eonim  qui  prserant  muUitndini,  et  veBtem 

um  refulgentem.    Brat  enim  omnei  candidati,  ut  exiiti- 

fe«tur  niuititudo  eise  nive  repleta.    Pnscedebant  autem 

vicii,  illustres,  et  omniB  dignitas  cum  ordinibus  militari- 

^  omnet  portantet  cereoa,  ut  putarentur  astim  cerni  in 

■^ 

^  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  655.    Uov  ik  i/i^i&Tito« 

3ilt,  i  XafitrpwO^aofiai,  &c. 

*  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  24.  ad  Faoitin.    Quoicunque  ex  iii 

iperee,  et  ad  vestem  libi  emendam  non  nifficart  posse 


cognofcii:  te  eii  ve8tein,quam  ad  baptitma  habeant,  com- 
parare  volumut  ac  praebere.     Vid.  lib.  4.  Ep.  16. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  al.  64.  ad  Fidum,  p.  160.  Nam  et  quod  vei. 
tiginminfiintis  in  primii  partes  lui  diebusconitituti,  mandum 
noQ  eiae  dixisti,  quod  unusquitque  nostrum  adhuc  horreat 
ezosculari ;  nee  hoc  putamus  ad  ccelestem  gratiam  dandam 
impedimento  esse  oporlere ;  scriptum  est  enim,  Omnia  mun- 
da  sunt  mundis.  Nee  aliquis  nostHim  id  debet  horrere, 
quod  Deus  dignatus  est  facere.  Nam  etsi  adhuc  infans  a 
partu  noTus  est,  non  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  ilium  in 
gratia  danda  atque  in  pace  facienda  exosculari  horrere  de- 
beat,  &c. 

>*  Aug.  cont.  Epist  Pelag.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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him  as  one  returning  from  a  long  peregrination  out 
of  his  own  country.  For  because  before  his  bap- 
tism he  was  an  enemy,  but  after  baptism  is  made  a 
friend  of  our  common  Lord,  we  therefore  all  rejpice 
with  him:  and  upon  this  account,  the**  kiss  has 
the  name  of  peace,  that  we  may  learn  thereby,  that 
God  has  ended  the  war,  and  received  us  into  fami- 
liarity and  friendship  with  himself.  Hence  it  is,  that 
to  give  the  peace  to  any  one,  is  the  same  thing  many 
times  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as  to  salute 
him  with  the  holy  kiss,  in  the  phrase  of  the  apostle. 
They  were  used  also  to  give  to  the 
And  .  taW*  of   newly  baptized  a  Uttle  taste  of  honey 

noncjr  and  milk.  In  •'  *  '' 

tojgn  of  iiMir  new  and  milk :  which  Salmasius  and  some 
others*  suppose  to  be  given  them  in- 
stead of  the  eucharist ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
eucharist  was  given  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
ancients  themselves  give  another  reason  for  it.  St. 
Jerom"  and  Tertullian"  say  it  was  to  signify  their 
new  birth,  and  that  they  were  now  as  children 
adopted  into  God's  family.  Tertullian  says  more- 
over," That  the  Marcionites  retained  the  custom  for 
the  same  reason  as  they  did  many  other  usages  of 
the  church.  St  Jerom**  says  further,  That  in  some 
of  the  Western  churches,  the  mixture  was  made  up 
of  milk  and  wine  instead  of  honey,  and  this  in  allu- 
sion to  those  passages  of  the  apostle, "  I  have  fed  you 
with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat ; "  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's saying,  "  As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word.**  For  milk  denotes  the  innocency 
of  children.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  also"  takes 
notice  of  this  custom,  8a3ring,  As  soon  as  we  are 
bom,  we  are  nourished  with  milk,  which  is  the  nu- 
triment of  the  Lord.  And  when  we  are  bom  again, 
we  are  honoured  with  the  hope  of  rest  by  the  pro- 
mise of  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  where  it  is  said 
to  rain  milk  and  honey.  For  by  these  material 
things  we  are  assured  of  that  sacred  food.  We  leam 
further,  from  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that 
this  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar  consecration 
distinct  from  that  of  the  eucharist  It  is  there  said 
to  be  offered  at  the  altar,"  on  a  day  most  solemn, 
(which  means  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  which  was  the  most  solemn  time  of 
baptism,)  and  there  to  have  its  proper  benediction 


for  the  mystery  of  infants,  (that  is,  persons  nevif 
baptized,  who  are  commonly  called  in&ots  in  ^ 
mystical  sense,)  that  it  might  be  distinguished  frn 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbikl 
This  part  of  the  canon  indeed  is  omitted  in  sooe 
collections,  but  Labbe  says  it  was  in  the  andett 
manuscripts,  and  it  is  now  so  read  in  the  body  of 
the  African**  Code;  which  puts  the  matter  be^ 
all  dispute.  I  have  given  this  canon  with  a  littk 
explanatory  paraphrase,  because  some  learned  ma 
complain  of  the  obscurity  of  it,  and  profess  then- 
selves  to  be  in  the  dark  about  the  mystery  of  infants, 
which  seems  to  me  evidentiy  to  refer  to  this  custom 
of  giving  milk  and  honey  to  the  newly  baptized. 

When  persons  were  thus  adopted  ^^^ 

into  God's  family,  and  acknowledged  ■.J^EJJT'" 
as  brethren  in  Christ,  then  they  were  p"'^- 
admitted  as  sons  to  call  upon  God  their  Father,  aad 
immediately  required  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  wonb 
taught  us  by  Christ  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions" bids  them  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  standii; 
upright,  because  they  were  now  risen  with  Chik 
from  the  dead :  and  afrer  that  repeat  this  other  short 
form :  "  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  thr 
only  begotten  Son,  give  me  an  immaculate  body,  i 
pure  heart,  a  watchful  soul,  an  imerring  knowle^ 
with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  mar 
possess  and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the  truth,  throc^ 
thy  Christ,  by  whom  all  glory  be  to  thee  in  4f 
Holy  Ghost  for  ever.  Amen.**  St-  Chrysostoo* 
also  mentions  their  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  pR^ 
sently  after  their  coming  up  out  of  the  water;  ao^ 
that  standing  also,  not  falling  upon  their  faces,  to 
looking  up  to  Christ,  to  whose  body  they  are  united, 
as  he  sits  above  in  heaven,  where  Satan  has  no  a^ 
cess.  And  this  was  the  first  time  they  were  allowed 
to  use  this  prayer.  For  till  men  were  baptized,  and 
made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  call  God  their  Father.  And  thou^  they 
leamed  the  Lord's  prayer  before  baptism,  yet  they 
were  not  permitted  till  after  baptism  to  use  it  as  a 
prayer  publicly  in  the  church. 

Among  other  ceremonies  after  bap- 
tism, Gregory  Nazianzen  mentions 
their  reception  with  psalmody,"  which, 
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'•  Chrys.  Senn.  50.  de  Util.  Legendae  ScripturaB,  t.  5.  p. 
686.  Aid  TouTo  Ka\  t6  if>i\ijfia  tlpi^vti  JcaXfirat,  'iva  fid- 
6»fitv  hri  iroktfioif  KarlXuatv  6  Otdv,  Kai  trpdv  t^v  oUti- 
w<riif  iirai^yayt  rfi»  cavrov. 

»  Salmaa.  ap.  Suicer.  Thesaur.    Part  2.  p.  1136. 

**  HieroD.  coot.  Lucif.  cap.  4.  Deinde  egressoi  lactia 
et  mellis  praegustare  concordiam  ad  infantis  significa- 
tionem. 

"  Tertul.  de  Goron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Inde  iiucepti  lactis  et 
mellis  prflegustatnus  concordiam. 

"  It  coQt.  MarcioQ.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  Sed  et  ille  usque 
nee  aquam  reprobavit  creatoris,  qua  suoi  abluit,  nee  oleum 
quo  tuos  uDxit,  nee  mellis  et  lactis  societatem,  qua  suos  in- 
fantat,  nee  panem,  quo  ipsum  corpus  suum  reprsesentat 

**  Hieron.  in  Eiai.  Iv.  1.    Lac  lignifieat  innocentiam 


parvulorum.  Qui  mos  ac  typus  in  Oceidentis  ecclesiisliodie 
usque  servatur,  ut  renatis  in  Christo  vinum  lacque  tribuator. 
De  quo  lacte  dicebat  et  Paulus,  Lac  vobis  potum  dedi,  dob 
solidum  eibum.  Et  Petrus,  Quasi  modo  nati  parvuli,  ratio- 
nale lac  desiderate. 

»  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  103. 

*>  Cone.  Garth.  3.  can.  24.  Primiti»  vero,  aeu  mel  et 
lac,  quod  uno  die  solennissimo  pro  infantis  mysterio  tol«( 
offerri,  quamvis  in  altari  offeratur,  suam  tameo  habet  pro- 
priam  benedictionem,  ut  a  Sacramento  Dominid  corpoiit 
ac  sanguinis  distinguatur. 

"  Codex  Eccles.  Afric.  can.  37.  ap.  Justellum. 

»  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  44  et  45. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  1953. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  672. 
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be  says,  was  a  praludium  or  foretaste  of  those 
bjrmns  and  praises  which  should  he  the  employment 
of  the  life  to  come.  But  whether  this  means  any 
particular  psalms  appointed  to  he  sung  at  haptism, 
or  the  common  psalmody  of  the  church,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  If  I  may  he  allowed  to  conjecture, 
[  should  conclude  for  the  former,  because  the  com- 
mon psalmody  of  the  church  was  no  more  than 
Rrhat  catechumens  were  allowed  to  hear  before,  as 
being  part  of  the  mtssa  catechumenorumf  or  first 
service,  at  which  not  only  catechumens,  but  pro- 
fessed Jews  and  heathens  might  be  present  Per- 
baps  they  sung  the  11 8th  Psalm,  in  which  are  these 
HTords, "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made, 
we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it;*'  because  St.  Aus- 
tin/' speaking  of  the  Easter  festival,  seems  to  refer 
bo  it,  sapng,  This  is  the  day  which  the  ^ord  hath 
made,  higher  than  all,  brighter  than  all,  in  which 
lie  bath  acquired  to  himself  a  new  people  by  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration,  and  hath  filled  our  minds 
yrith.  joy  and  gladness.  And  Paulinus"  speaks  of 
singing  hallelujahs  upon  this  occasion.  But  in  doubt- 
ful matters  I  will  not  be  over-positive  to  determine. 
It  is  more  certain,  that  as  soon  as 

Sect.  9. 

And  mdmidtd  bn-  the  ccrcmouies  of  baptism  were  fin- 

««Mdiatct7  to  th«  ,      .         , 

Mmamuiuon  of  th«  ighcd,  mcu  wcrc  aduuttcd  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  eucharist.  For  this  was 
^Uie  t6  TfXiiov,  the  perfection  or  consummation  of  a 
Christian,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  his 
.baptism.  Therefore  all  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
this  as  the  concluding  privilege  of  baptism,  which 
%  those  days  was  always  immediately  subjoined  to 
'U.  And  this  was  observed,  not  only  with  respect 
Ho  adult  persons,  but  children  also.  For  proof  of 
^which  custom,  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  al- 
"^lege  the  testimony  of  Gennadius,"  who  joins  the 
"Wptism  of  infants,  and  confirmation,  and  the  eu- 
^charist  all  together.  And  this  continued  to  the  ninth 
^century,  as  appears  from  the  rituals  of  that  age, 
"Bome  of  which  have  been  produced  before,"  and 
many  others  might  be  added ;  but  these  belong  to 
another  place,  where  it  will  be  more  proper  to  treat 
Df  the  communion  of  infants  among  other  things 


that  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  which, 
together  with  the  ancient  psalmody,  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  and  prayers,  which  make  up 
the  whole  ordinary  service  of  the  church,  under 
the  name  of  missa  catechumenorum,  and  missa  fide- 
Uum^  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  volume,  which 
is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church. 

There  was  one  ceremony  more,  used 
in  some  chturhes,  but  rejected  by  of  th«  e«miu»T 
others,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  jjjjjfj^*"  •*»»• 
to  give  some  account  of  here  in  the 
close :  that  was  the  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  baptized.  Vicecomes"  thinks,  at  first  it  was  a 
ceremony  preceding  baptism,  and  used  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  or  the  same  day  that  our  Saviour  (from 
whose  example  it  was  taken)  washed  his  disciples' 
feet  And  this  seems  to  be  clear,  he  says,  from  St 
Austin's  words,  who  has  occasion  to  mention  it  in 
two  of  his  epistles.  But  in  the  former  epistle,**  St 
Austin  is  speaking  of  the  custom  of  bathing  the 
whole  body  before  Easter,  that  the  catechumens,  who 
had  neglected  themselves  in  the  observation  of  Lent, 
might  not  appear  oflfensive  when  they  came  to  be 
baptized :  therefore  Maundy  Thursday  was  chosen 
as  the  day  to  cleanse  themselves,  by  bathing,  from 
the  bodily  filth  which  they  had  contracted.  And 
because  this  was  allowed  to  the  catechumens,  many 
others  chose  to  bathe  themselves  with  them  on  that 
day  also,  and  relax  their  fast,  because  fasting  and 
bathing  would  not  agree  together.  So  that  this 
washing  was  not  the  washing  of  the  feet,  however 
Vicecomes  came  to  mistake  it,  but  the  bathing  of  the 
whole  body ;  and  not  used  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
but  as  a  ceremony  of  convenience  and  civil  decency, 
that  they  might  not  be  offensive  to  the  senses  of 
others,  when  they  came  to  baptism.  In  the  other 
epistle  he  speaks  particularly  of  washing  the  feet, 
but  that  was  after  baptism,  on  the  third  day,  or  the 
octaves,  or  such  other  time  as  those  churches  which 
retained  the  ceremony  thought  fit  to  appoint  it  For 
many  churches,*'  he  says,  would  never  admit  of  this 
custom  at  all,  lest  it  should  seem  to  belong  to  the 


"  Aug.  Serm.  163.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  332.  Hie  est 
dies,  dilectissimi,  quern  fecit  Dominus,  celsior  cunctifl,  luci- 
3ior  universis,  in  quo  sibi  novam  plebem,  at  videtifl,  regene- 
Irationis  Spiritu  conquisivit,  &c. 

n  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  145. 

Hinc  senior  socis  congaudet  turba  caterve; 
Alleluia  no  vis  balat  ovile  choris. 

«»  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogtn.  cap.  52.  Si  parvuli  sint,  qui 
loctriaam  noa  capiant,  respondeant  pro  illis  qui  eos  offe- 
unt,  juxta  morem  baptizandi :  et  sic  mantis  impositione  et 
^b^ismate  communiti,  eucharistiae  mysteriis  admittantur. 

»*  Book  XII.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 

•*  Vicecom.  de  Ititib.  Bapt  lib.  3.  cap.  20. 

**  Aug.  Bp.  118.  ad  Januarium,  p.  213.     Si  autem  quaeris, 

^r  etiam  lavandi  mos  onus  sit :  nihil  mihi  de  hac  re  cogi- 

^Dti  probabiiius  occurrit,  nisi  quia  baptizandorum  corpora 

«r  ubservationem  quadragesimsB  sordidata,  cum  offensione 

2  o 


seosOs  ad  fontem  tractarentur,  nisi  aliqua  die  lavarentur. 
Istum  autem  diem  potios  ad  hoc  electum  quo  ccsna  Domini 
anniversarie  celebratur.  Et  quia  concessum  est  hoc  baptis- 
mum  accepturis,  multi  cum  his  la  vara  voluerunt,  jejunium* 
que  relaxare. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Januar.  cap.  18.  De  lavandis  vero 
pedibus,  cum  Dominus  hoc  propter  formam  humilitatis, 
propter  quam  docendam  venerat,  commendaret,  sicut  ipse 
consequenter  exposuit,  quiesitum  est,  Quonam  tempore  po- 
tissimum  res  tanta  etiam  facto  doceretur,  et  in  illud  tempus 
occurrit,  quo  ipsa  commendatio  religiosius  inhaereret  Sed 
ne  ad  ipsum  sacramentum  baptismi  videretur  pertinere, 
multi  hoc  in  consuetudinem  recipere  noluerunt.  Nonnulli 
etiam  de  consuetudine  auferre  non  dubitarunt.  Aliqui  au- 
tem,  ut  hoc  sacratiore  tempore  commendarent,  et  a  bap- 
tismi Sacramento  distinguerent,  vel  diem  tertium  octava* 
rum,  quia  ternarius  numerus  in  multii  iacram«ntis  maxime 
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sacrament  of  baptism,  when  our  Saviour  only  in- 
tended it  as  a  lesson  of  humility.  And  other 
churches,  for  the  same  reason,  abrogated  the  cus- 
tom, where  it  had  been  received.  And  others,  who 
retained  it,  that  they  might  reconmiend  it  by  fixing 
it  to  some  more  sacred  time,  and  yet  distinguish  it 
from  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  chose  either  the 
third  day  of  the  octaves,  or  the  octave  after  bap- 
tism itself,  as  most  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  churches  which  wholly  refused,  or  ab- 
rogated this  custom,  the  Spanish  church  is  one, 
which  in  the  council  of  Eliberis  made  a  canon 
against  it;  forbidding  at  once  the  exacting  any 
gift  or  reward  for  administering  baptism,  lest  the 
priest  should  seem  to  sell  what  he  freely  received ; 
(of  which  I  have  given  a  full"  account,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;)  and  also  forbid- 
ding the  priests,"  or  any  other  of  the  clergy,  to 
wash  the  feet  of  such  as  were  baptized.  Among 
those  churches  which  never  received  this  custom, 
we  may  reckon  the  Roman  church;  and  among 
those  which  always  received  it,  the  church  of  Milan, 
whose  practice  is  opposed  to  the  Roman  by  St 
Ambrose,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  books 
De  Sacramentis,  and  De  iis  qui  Mystenis  initiantur, 
among  his  works.  He  says,"  In  the  church  of 
Milan  the  bishop  was  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
baptized.  But  the  Roman  church  had  not  this 
custom.  And  he  thinks  they  might  decline  it,  be- 
caase  of  the  multitude  of  those  that  were  baptized. 
But  they  of  the  Roman  church  pleaded,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  done  by  way  of  mystery  in  baptism  or  re- 
generation, but  only  by  way  of  humility,  as  the 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  strangers.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  church  of  Milan  pleaded,  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  business  of  humility,  but  of  mys- 
tery and  sanctification,  because  Christ  said  to  Peter, 
"  Except  I  wash  thy  feet,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me."  This  I  urge,  says  our  author,  not  to  repre- 
hend others,  but  to  commend  my  own  office.  For 
though  we  desire  to  follow  the  Roman  church,  yet 
we  are  men  that  have  our  senses  about  us.  And 
therefore  we  observe  that  practice,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  righter  in  other  churehes.  He  adds 
furtiier.  That  this  was  not  done*^  to  obtain  remission 


of  sins,  for  that  was  already  done  in  bapti 
because  Adam  was  supplanted  by  the  devil 
serpent's  poison  was  cast  upon  his  f^t, 
men  were  washed  in  that  part  for  greater  k 
tion,  that  he  might  have  no  power  to  suppl 
any  further.  These  were  the  reasons  givt 
chureh  of  Milan,  for  their  adhering  to  this 
but  they  were  not  so  strong  as  to  pre> 
others,  and  so  this  custom  never  got  any  g 
ing  in  the  Christian  chureh. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  most 
material  ceremonies  and  usages  of  a  t 
the  chureh,  observed  about  the  ad-  pt^ 
ministration  of  baptism,  as  well  those  ^^ 
that  went  before,  as  those  that  ac- 
companied the  action  itself,  and  those  that 
after;  and^as  near  as  I  could,  delivered  th' 
same  order  and  manner  as  she  herself  obser 
And  shall  here  close  the  discourse  only  wit 
neral  reflection,  which  may  be  of  some  use 
cate  the  practice  of  the  present  church,  and  | 
£Eu;tion  to  such  sober  dissenters  as  scruple 
of  baptism  for  the  sake  of  an  innocent,  si 
ceremony  or  two  retained  in  it  The  cand 
may  observe  throughout  this  discourse, 
only  one  or  two,  but  many  significant  ce 
were  observed  by  the  ancient  church  in 
ministration  of  baptism;  particularly,  the 
the  cross  was  used  at  least  four  or  five  tinn 
whole  process  of  the  action.  Therefore  tJ 
now  raise  objections  against  the  present  of 
they  hved  in  the  primitive  times,  must  h 
much  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  ancle 
tice.  And  yet  we  do  not  ordinarily  find  ol 
raised  against  the  baptism  of  the  chureh,  n 
account  of  the  ceremonies  she  used  therein, 
even  by  those  who  in  other  things  difier 
her.  Which  consideration,  methinks,  shouk 
satisfy  those,  who  really  value  the  peace  an 
of  the  chureh,  and  be  an  argument  to  then 
dissent  from  the  practice  of  the  present  chc 
those  things  which  must  more  forcibly  have 
them  to  have  been  dissenters  in  all  ages, 
not  how  far  this  consideration  may  pren 
any,  but  I  know  how  far  it  ought  to  prevs 


excellil,  yel  etiam  ipcum  octavum,  nt  hoc  fiicerent,  ele- 
gerunt 

»BookV.clMp.4.aect.l4. 

**  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  48.  Emendari  placuit,  ut  hi  qui  bap- 
tisantur  (ut  fieri  solet)  nummos  in  concham  non  mittant, 
ne  tacerdot,  qudd  gratis  acGepit,pretio  distrahere  videatur. 
Kequa  pedei  eorum  lavandi  sunt  a  lacerdotibus  vol  clericis. 

**  Ambrot.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3i  cap.  1.  Suecinctua  fummui 

•acerdot  pedes  tibi  lavit Non  ignoramus,  quod  ecclesia 

Romana  hanc  consuetudinem  non  habeat,  ci^us  typum  in 
omnibus  sequimur  et  formam  :  hanc  tamen  consuetudinem 
non  habet,  ut  pedes  la  vet.  Vide  ergo  ne  propter  multitu- 
dinem  declinarit.  Sunt  tamen  qui  dicant»  et  excusare 
eoDentur,  quia  hoc  aon  mysterio  faciendum  est,  non  in  bap- 


tismate,  non  in  regeneratione :  sed  quasi  boapiti 
▼audi  sunt.  Aliud  est  humilitatis,  aliud  sanctii 
Denique  audi,  quia  mysterium  est,  et  tancti6ctt 
lavero  tibi  pedes,  non  habebis  mecum  partem.  1 
dico,  non  quod  alios  reprehendam,  sed  mea  officis 
mendem.  In  omnibus  cupio  sequi  ecclesiam  Rom 
tamen  et  nos  homines  sensum  habemua.  Ideo  < 
rectius  servatur,  et  nos  recte  custodimut. 

^*  Ibid.  In  baptismate  omnis  culpa  diluitur.  Re 
culpa:  sed  quia  Adam  supplantatus  a  diabolo  est 
num  ei  suffusum  est  supra  pedes,  ideo  lavas  p«dc 
parte,  in  qua  insidiatus  est  serpens,  majus  subsid* 
ficationis  accedat,  quo  postea  te  supplantare  i 
He  repeats  this  reason  in  his  Book  de  laiUatis,  t 
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3ve  the  peace  and  study  the  qaiet  of  the 
nd  therefore  I  could  not  but  in  this  place 
mably  suggest  it 


CHAPTER  V. 

AWS    AGAINST    REBAPTIZATION    BOTH    IN 
CHURCH   AND   STATE. 

To  what  has  been  said  about  baptism, 
ym,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  some- 
^  '  thing  about  the  laws  made  both  in 

church  and  state  against  the  repetition 
;n  once  duly  performed.  The  ancients 
ietermine  against  a  repetition  of  baptism; 
)68ius  thinks'  their  reasons  are  not  always 
nclusive.  Some  argued,  that  baptism  was 
'epeated,  because  we  are  baptized  into  the 
Ilhrist,  who  died  but  once.  So  St  Basil,' 
ustin."  But  Vossius  thinks  there  is  no 
this  argument,  because  that  which  is  but 
,  may  be  often  represented ;  as  the  sacra- 
he  eucharist  is  often  repeated,  though  it 
remembrance  of  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
hers  prove  it  from  those  words  of  our  Sa- 
n  xiii.  10,  ''He  that  is  washed  needeth 
3  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit" 
oient  is  used  by  Optatus,  St  Austin,  Ful- 
acianus,  and  St  Ambrose.  But  Vossius 
re  is  as  little  force  in  this  reason  as  the 
;cau£e  men  may  become  polluted  and  un- 
*  baptism,  and  so  have  need  of  a  second 
f  there  were  no  other  reason  against  it 
:ued  from  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Heb. 
is  impossible  for  those  who  are  once  en- 
if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
0  repentance."  The  ancient  expositors, 
m,  Theodoret,  Primasius,  Sedulins,  and 
iderstand  this  as  a  prohibition  of  renew- 
)  repentance  again  by  a  second  baptism ; 
)  not  deny  absolutely  the  possibility  of  a 
entance  or  pardon,  but  only  upon  a  second 
And  so  Vossius  says  it  is  also  expounded 
inius,*  Cyril  of  Alexandria,"  St.  Jerom,* 
,'  and  St.  Ambrose.*  But  he  thinks  their 
not  so  agreeable  to  this  place,  as  that  of 
10  interpret  the  £Edling  away,  either  to 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 


what  St  John  calls  "  a  sin  unto  death,"  or  a  total 
apostacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  for  which 
there  is  no  renewal  of  repentance.  But  I  will  not 
be  so  positive  as  Vossius,  that  any  of  these  are 
better  interpretations  of  that  text,  which  is  so  unar 
nimously  urged  by  the  ancients  against  the  Novtr 
tians,  as  a  prohibition,  not  simply  of  a  second  re- 
pentance, but  of  a  repentance  by  a  second  baptism. 
Others  made  use  of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Eph. 
iv.  "  One  faith,  one  baptism."  Which  is  the  argu- 
ment urged  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Pope  Leo 
against^  rebaptization.  But  this,  as  Vossius  ob- 
serves, probably  was  not  intended  as  a  prohibition 
of  a  second  baptism,  but  only  to  declare  the  com- 
munity of  that  baptism,  which  is  received  one  and 
the  same  by  all,  without  exception.  As  the  apostle 
calls  the  eucharist  "  one  bread,"  not  because  it  was 
only  once  to  be  received,  but  because  it  was  that 
common  bread,  of  which  all  were  partakers.  The 
true  reason,  Vossius  thinks,  why  baptism  is  not  to 
be  repeated,  is  the  Divine  will  that  so  appointed  it 
For  there  is  no  command  to  reiterate  baptism,  as 
there  is  to  repeat  the  eucharist,  in  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. Neither  is  there  any  example  of  any  re- 
baptization  in  Scripture,  though  we  often  read  of 
men's  felling  into  gross  and  scandalous  sins  after 
baptism.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  baptism 
succeeds  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  being  the  en- 
trance and  seal  of  the  covenant,  which,  on  God's 
part,  is  never  broken :  so  that  as  circumcision  was 
never  repeated,  though  the  passover  was  yearly;  in 
like  manner,  men  enter  into  the  covenant  by  bap- 
tism, and  their  breaches  of  the  covenant  are  not  to 
be  repaired  by  repeated  baptisms,  but  by  confession 
and  repentance,  which  is  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  apostle  for  restoring  fallen  brethren.  St  Je- 
rom* observes,  that  though  there  were  many  here- 
tics in  the  apostles'  days,  as  the  Nicolaitans  and 
others,  yet  there  was  no  command  given  to  rebap- 
tize  them  upon  their  repentance.  And  Optatus  ** 
makes  the  unity  of  circmncision  a  good  argument 
for  the  unity  of  baptism,  in  which  both  the  catho- 
lics and  Donatists  agreed.  For  though  the  Donar 
tists  rebaptized  the  catholics,  yet  they  did  it  not 
under  the  notion  of  a  second  baptism,  but  as  sup- 
posing they  had  received  no  true  baptism  before. 

Indeed,  among  all  the  ancient  here- 
tics, we  find  none  for  a  plurality  of    oniTth«M«idoa- 
baptisms,  but  only  the  Marciomtes.  to  be  thrice  wpemt- 
Which  Epiphanius  observes  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  Marcion,  their  first  founder, 


!  Bapt  Di<p.  17.  n.5.  p.  210. 
s  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  15. 

Vera  et  Falfa  Pcsnit.  cap.  3. 
1.  Haer.  59.  Novatianor. 
b.  5.  in  Joan.  xvii. 

cont.  Jovin.  lib.  2.  '  Aug.  Com.  in  Rom. 

.  de  Pcenit.  cont.  Novat  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

cont  Lueifer.  cap.  8.    De  Apocalypti  qnoq^ 
2  o  2 


approbemus,  hsBreticis  sine  baptitmate  debere  pcsnitentiam 
concedl  Nunquid  dixit,  Rebaptixentur  qui  in  NicolaiUrum 
fidem  baptisati  sunt  ? 

^  Optat  lib.  1.  p.  35.  Quid  magii  dici  pro  nobis,  et  noa- 
trum  esee  potest,  quam  quod  dixisti,  in  comparationem 
baptismatifl  semel  factum  esse  diluvium?  Et  singularem 
circumcisionemsalubriter  profecisae  populo  Judaonim,  ma- 
git  pro  nobis,  quasi  noster  locutui  oi. 
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in  regard  to  his  own  conversation :"  for  he  having 
been  guilty  of  deflowering  a  virgin,  invented  a  se- 
cond baptism,  asserting,  that  it  was  lawful  to  re- 
peat baptism  three  times  for  the  remission  of  sins.  So 
that  if  any  man  fell,  he  might  receive  a  second  bap- 
tism after  the  first,  and  a  third  after  that,  upon  his 
repentance.  Which  he  pretended  to  ground  upon 
those  sayings  of  our  Saviour,  **  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  I  have  a  cup  to  drink;" 
which  have  no  reference  to  any  other  baptism  in 
water,  but  to  his  baptism  in  blood,  that  is,  his  death 
and  passion.  Of  which  the  ancients  speak  much, 
as  they  do  of  some  other  sorts  of  baptism,  which 
are  only  metaphorical,  as  the  baptism  of  afflictions, 
the  baptism  of  tears  and  repentance,  and  the  bap- 
tism of  fire  at  the  last  day.  But  here  the  question 
is  only  about  proper  baptism  by  water,  which  the 
Marcionites  affirmed  might  be  repeated  three  times 
in  the  same  way,  which  the  church  never  allowed  of. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  there  were  some 
wiJS'&'eharch  doubtful  cascs,  iu  which  it  might  hap- 
not  nSSmtd  TH^  pen  accidentally  that  a  man  might  be 
a  second  time  baptized;  but  these 
were  such  cases  only,  in  which  the  party  was  re- 
puted not  to  have  received  any  former  baptism  at 
all.  As  when  a  man  could  neither  give  any  account 
of  his  own  baptism,  nor  were  there  any  other  credi- 
ble witnesses  that  could  attest  it  Which  often 
happened  to  be  the  case  of  those  who  were  taken 
captives  in  their  infancy,  and  made  slaves  by  the 
heathen.  When  any  such  were  redeemed  or  re- 
covered by  the  Christians,  the  church  made  no 
scruple  to  baptize  them;  because,  though  they 
might  perhaps  have  received  a  former  baptism,  yet 
no  evidence  of  it  appeared.  And  so  this  was  not 
reputed  a  rebaptization.  A  decree  was  made  to  this 
purpose  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,"  upon  a 
question  put  by  the  bishops  of  Mauritania,  who 
affirmed  that  they  redeemed  many  such  captive 
children  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians :  the 
council  ordered.  That  in  this  case,  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  there  were  no  certain  witnesses  found, 
who  could  give  undoubted  testimony  of  their  bap- 
tism ;  nor  were  they  able  of  themselves  to  affirm, 
by  reason  of  their  age,  that  they  ever  had  received 
it;  they  should  be  baptized  without  any  scruple, 
lest  a  hesitation  in  this  case  should  deprive  them 


of  the  purgation  of  the  sacraments.  The  Hke  ^ 
termination  was  also  given  in  one  of  the  Rina 
synods  under  Leo  upon  the  same  case,  where  it  n 
concluded,"  That  in  such  a  doubtful  case,  neiihr 
the  baptizer  nor  the  baptized  incurred  the  ciiiKi 
rebaptization.  And  Leo  resolves  the  matter**  h» 
self  after  the  same  manner  in  other  places.  Kfr 
ther  was  it  reckoned  any  crime,  though  it  siiawd 
appeared  that  the  party  had  been  baptised  k- 
fore,  because  it  was  done  in  ignorance :  bat  f& 
like  clinic  baptism,  it  was  a  sort  of  blemish  to  ha 
that  deprived  him  of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  & 
cept  in  some  extraordinary  case,  as  we  learn  fix 
Theodore's"  Poenitentiale,  cited  by  Gratian. 

Neither  was  it  reckoned  properly  ^^^^ 
a  second  baptism,  when  the  church  tJ?ttSSS 
baptized  any  who  had  before  been  un-  SS  hSmmi 
duly  baptized  in  heresy  or  schism,  "y"*** 
For  then  she  did  it  only  on  presumption  that  tie 
had  received  no  true  baptism  before.  Some  b» 
tics  corrupted  baptism  by  altering  the  necmtj 
form,  and  others  corrupted  it  by  changing  the  flfr 
ter  of  it  into  some  other  substance  of  their  owiif 
pointing;  and  the  baptisms  of  all  such  were  hAi 
upon  as  no  baptisms ;  and  therefore  the  charcht 
dered  all  those  to  be  baptized  upon  their  retoni 
her  communion,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  k* 
and  Gentiles,  as  supposing  their  former  pretencei 
baptism  to  be  nothing  at  all,  but  her  own  bapti* 
the  first  true  baptism  that  was  given  them.  ^ 
even  the  Cyprianists,  who  baptized  all  that  li^ 
been  baptized  in  any  heresy  or  schism  whalaae« 
without  distinction,  did  it  still  only  upon  this  sf 
position,  that  the  baptism  which  they  had  reod« 
before,  was  no  baptism  at  all,  but  a  mere  DQDi^ 
But  if  any  had  been  baptized  in  the  catholic  chorck 
and  after  that  turned  heretics  or  schismatict,  f 
even  apostates,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  they  newa  p^ 
such  another  baptism  upon  their  return  to  ik 
church  again. 

For  the  Cyprianists  in  this  agreed  g^i 
with  the  rest  of  the  cathoUc  church, 
that  catholic  baptism  was  never  to  be 
repeated  in  the  greatest  apostates.  This  doctdi^ 
is  not  only  inculcated  by  St  Austin,**  bat  efea  If 
Cjrprian  himself  and  his  followers,  where  they  pis' 
so  much  for  baptizing  those  who  had  been  baptii^ 


"  Epiphan.  Haer.  42.  Marcionit.  n.  3. 

>*  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  can.  6.  Placuit  de  infantibus,  ut 
quoties  non  inveniuntur  certissimi  testes,  qui  eos  baptizatos 
esse  gine  dubitatione  testentur,  neque  ipsi  sint  per  aetatem 
idonei  de  traditis  sibi  sacramentis  respondere,  absque  ullo 
scrupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos,  ne  ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat 
sacramentorum  purgatione  privari.  Hincenim  legati  Mau- 
rorum  fratres  nostri  consduerunt,  quia  multos  tales  a  bar- 
bans  redimunt.  Vid.  Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  can.  72.  et  Cone. 
Trull,  can.  ^. 

"  Leo,  Ep.  37.  ad  Leon.  Raven.  Non  potest  in  iters- 
Uonis  crimen  devenire,  quod  factum  esse  oomino  nescitur. 


>«  Id.  Ep.  92.  ad  Rustic,  cap.  16.  Si  nulla  existstf  in- 
dicia inter  propinquos  aut  familiarca^  nuUa  inter  clnios 
aut  vicinos,  quibus  hi,  de  quibus  quaeritur,  baptisati  ivss 
doceantur ;  agendum  est  ut  renascantar,  ne  manifeiis  ^ 
eant,  in  quibus  quod  non  ostenditur  geatunn,  ratio  aoa  t^ 
ut  videatur  iteratum. 

"  Theodor.  Popnitent  ap.  Gratian,  Dist.  4.  de  Cmaec^ 
cap.  117.  Qui  bis  ignoranter  baptixati  sunt,  non  iw^ 
pro  eo  posnitere :  nisi  quod  secundum  canones  ordiain  ciS 
possuut,  nisi  magna  aliqua  necessitas  cogat. 

*<  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Cont.  Liter.  Petfl.  I&  ^ 
cap  7  et  48.  Cont  Grescon.  Ub.  2.  cap.  16. 
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in  any  heresy  or  schism;  they  still  except  those 
heretics  who  had  originally  heen  baptized  in  the 
catholic  church :  though  they  turned  apostates  they 
were  not  to  be  received  again  by  baptism,"  but  only 
by  repentance,  as  was  determined  in  the  council  of 
Carthage,  over  which  Cyprian  presided.  St  Austin 
refers  us  to  this  very  passage,  and  thence  concludes 
this  was  a  point  agreed  upon  universaUy  in  the 
catholic  church,  that  no  lapse  or  crime  could  make 
it  necessary  to  give  a  second  baptism  to  any  who 
had  once  been  truly  baptized  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  A  longer  penance  indeed  was  imposed 
upon  such  deserters  and  apostates  as  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  church,  than  upon  those  who  had  been 
baptized  among  heretics  originally,  as  the  Rules  of 
Pope  Innocent"  inform  us;  the  one  were  obliged 
to  go  through  a  long  course  of  penance  for  their 
apostacy,  but  the  other  were  admitted  immediately 
by  imposition  of  hands  upon  their  recantation :  yet 
still  the  church  kept  strict  to  her  rule,  that  whatever 
way  she  admitted  them  she  would  not  do  it  by  a 
second  baptism. 

g^  g^  Several  heretics  pretended  to  ob- 

b.p2lId*SrJSht  serve  the  same  rule;  for  they  rebap- 
**^*  tized  the  catholics ;  yet  they  said  this 

was  not  a  second  baptism,  because  the  catholics 
were  reputed  heretics  with  them,  and  therefore  their 
baptism  of  no  value  in  their  account  Upon  this 
ground  the  Novatians  rebaptized  the  catholics,  as 
we  learn  from  Cjrprian,**  and  the  epistie  of  Pope 
Innocent  last  cited.  The  Donatists  followed  the 
Novatians  in  this  sacrilegious  practice,  as  the  charge 
is  often  brought  against  them  by  St  Austin,*  and 
many  others.  And  the  Eunomians  not  only  re- 
baptized  the  catholics,  but  all  others  of  the  Arian 
sects  that  were  not  of  their  own  particular  faction, 
as  is  noted  by  Epiphanius'*  in  his  account  of  them. 
And  the  other  Arians,  though  they  were  at  first 
averse  to  this  practice,  (as  Papebrochius"  and  Pagi" 


rightiy  observe,  in  order  to  refute  the  story  of  Con- 
stantine's  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  re- 
baptized  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia ;  for  at  that  time 
the  Arians  had  not  taken  up  the  practice  of  rebap- 
tizing  the  catholics,)  yet  afterwards  they  gave 
way  to  it  about  the  time  of  St  Austin.  For  he 
charges  it  upon  them  more  than  once,*^  that  they 
rebaptized  the  catholics.  And  it  appears  from 
Victor  Uticensis,**  that  they  insisted  stiffly  upon  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  and  we  after- 
wards meet  with  the  same  in  the  episties  of  YigiU- 
us.*  Valesius"  cites  the  Life  of  Fulgentius,  and 
the  author  of  the  Breviarium  Fidei,  published  by 
Sirmondus,  to  the  same  purpose.  By  which  last 
author"  we  find,  that  the  Arians  not  only  rebaptized 
the  catholics,  but  also  made  an  argument  of  it,  (as 
some  Romanists  in  another  case  have  since  argued 
against  the  protestants,)  that  their  baptism  was  bet- 
ter than  the  catholics',  because  the  catholics  never 
rebaptized  those  that  came  over  from  the  Arians, 
but  reconciled  them  only  by  imposition  of  hands  $ 
but  the  Arians,  whenever  they  could  seduce  any 
from  the  catholics,  always  gave  them  a  second 
baptism. 

Now,  to  prevent  this  petulant  hu- 
mour from  spreading  in  the  church,    whupantohmMite 

_      *^  °  ,  '    were  inBkted  on  n- 

many  and  severe  laws  were   made  bapOMnbythcuw* 

.  .      ,       ,     ,  ,      .        .  of  chuich  and  iUtt. 

against  it,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  power.  The  church  by  her  canons" 
not  only  censured  and  condemned  all  such  rebap- 
tizations,  as  impious  and  sacrilegious,  as  a  crucify- 
ing of  Christ  again,  a  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit* 
as  a  mockery  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and  derision 
of  holy  things ;  but  also  inflicted  penalties  on  all 
those  who  were  either  actively  or  passively  con- 
cerned in  them.  The  council  of  Lerida"  forbids 
the  faithful  so  much  as  to  eat  with  persons  that  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  rebaptized.  The  canons  of 
Pope  Innocent   enjoin  them  a  long  penance  to 


"  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  n.  8.  p.  232.  Censeo  omnei 
haereticos  et  schismaticos,  qui  ad  catholicam  ecclesiam  vo- 
luerint  venire,  non  ante  ingredi,  nisi  exorcisati  et  baptizs^ti 
prills  fuerint ;  exceptis  his  sane  qui  in  ecclesia  catholica 
fuerint  ante  baptizati,  ita  tamen  ut  per  manfts  impositionem 
in  pcenitentiam  ecclesiae  reconcilientur.  See  the  same, 
ibid.  n.  22.  And  Cypr.  Ep.  71.  ad  Quintum,  p.  194.  Ep. 
74.  ad  Pompeium,  p.  216. 

*■  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victricium,  cap.  8.  Ut  venientei  a 
Novatianis  vel  Montensibus,  per  mantis  tantum  impositio- 
nem suscipiantur.  Quia  quamvis  ab  haereticis,  tamen  in 
Christi  nomine  sunt  baptizati :  prseter  eos,  si  qui  forte  a 
nobis  ad  illos  transeuntes,  rebaptizati  sunt:  hiiiresipiscen- 
tes,  et  ruinam  suam  cogitantes,  redire  maluerint,  sub  longa 
poenitentiae  satisfactione  admittendi  sunt. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  198.  Nee  nos  movet,  quod 
in  Uteris  tuis  complexus  es,  Novatianenses  rebaptizare  eos, 
quos  a  nobis  sollicitant. 

*  Aug.  cont.  Fulgent,  cap.  7.  Da  mihi  aliquem  sancto- 
rum  post  Trinitatem  rebaptizare,  quod  facis.  It.  de  Heeres. 
c.  69.  Audent  etiam  rebaptizare  calholicos,  &c.  Vid.  Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  16.  Tit.  6.    Ne  sanctum  baptiama  iteretur. 


Leg.  4.  Honorii. 

"  Epiphan.  Haer.  76.  AnomoBor.  p.  992. 

a  Papebroch.  Vit  ConsUnt.  Mai.  21.  t.  5.  p.  17. 

"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  12. 

**  Aug.  de  Haerei.  cap.  49.  Rebaptizari  quoque  ab  his 
eatholicos  novimus,  utrum  et  non  catbolicos  nescio.  It.  de 
H  acres,  cap.  7.  Baptizato  ingerit  baptismum,  &c. 

»  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal  lib.  1.  Bibl  Patr.  t.  7. 
p.  590. 

*>  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Euther.  cap.  3.  It  Cone.  Tolet.  3. 
Praefat. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  cap.  26. 

"  Br«viar.  Fidei  adversua  Arianot.  Dicere  etiam  solent 
de  baptismo,  quod  in  eo  meliua  sit  ipsorum  baptismum, 
quam  nostrum ;  quia  qui  de  illis  ad  nos  convertuntur,  non 
eos  rebaptizamus,  sed  per  mands  impositionem  reconcilia- 
mus.  llli  vero,  si  quos  de  nostris  teducere  potsint,  incon- 
sideranter  rebaptizant. 

»  Vid.  Cod.  Ecclei.  Afric.  can.  4a  Constit.  Apost.  lib 
6.  cap.  15. 

**  Cone.  Ilerdent.  can.  14.  Cum  rebaptizatia  fideles  reli* 
gioii  nee  in  cibo  participent. 
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make  satisfaction."  And  those  of  Pope  Leo"  require 
even  those  who  through  fear  or  terror  were  rebap- 
tized  against  their  wills,  to  do  penance  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  before  they  were  admitted 
again  to  conmiunion.  If  they  were  bishops,  pres- 
byters, or  deacons,  who  thus  suffered  themselves  to 
be  rebaptized,  then  they  were  to  be  degraded,  and 
obliged  to  do  penance  all  their  hves,  widiout  being 
suffered  to  communicate  with  the  church  either  in 
the  prayers  of  the  fisdthfiil,  or  the  prayers  of  the 
catechumens,  and  were  only  to  be  admitted  to  lay 
communion  at  the  hour  of  death,  because  they  had 
not  only  denied  their  orders,  but  their  Christianity, 
and  openly  professed  themselves  pagans,  by  being 
rebaptized.  This  we  find  in  the  decrees  of  Felix 
III.,  made  in  a  Roman  council,"  with  respect  to  the 
African  churches,  where  such  rebaptizations  were 
often  practised,  by  the  power  of  the  Arians,  who 
compelled  the  catholics  to  be  rebaptized.  This  was 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  toward  those, 
who  were  only  passive  in  admitting  a  second  bap- 
tism, after  they  had  once  been  truly  baptized  with 
catholic  baptism  before.  Then  again  for  those  who 
were  actively  concerned  in  such  rebaptizations,  the 
Canons  appointed,  that  if  any  bishop  or  presbyter 
presumed  to  give  a  second  baptism  after  a  true  one 
once  received,"  he  should  be  degraded  i  and  this 
penalty  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  law;  for  Valen- 
tinian  put  forth  an  edict  against  such  rebaptizers, 
declaring  them  unworthy  of  the  priesthood."  But 
because  such  sort  of  penalties  did  not  much  affect 
either  the  Donatists  or  the  Eunomians,  who  were 
already  out  of  the  church,  and  little  regarded  her 
censures ;  therefore  Honorius  reinforced  the  former 
laws  by  adding  a  civil  penalty  to  them.  For  in  two 
laws  made  against  the  Donatists,  who  were  chiefly 


concerned  in  this  crime,  he  enacted,"  That  it  shoold 
be  confiscation  of  all  a  man's  goods,  whoever  was 
found  to  rebaptize  another.  And  Theodosiiis  j  unior ' 
laid  the  same  penalty  upon  the  Eunomians,  and 
those  that  were  rebaptized  by  them,  commanding 
their  goods  to  be  confiscated,  and  their  persons  to 
be  banished.  Such  was  the  care  both  of  the  dfil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
baptism  in  the  catholic  church.  But  as  Gothofred, 
I  think,  rightly  observes,  these  laws  seem  only  io- 
tended  against  heretics  rebaptizing  catholics.  For 
if  heretics  rebaptized  heretics,  as  the  £unomiaiii 
did  the  other  Arians,  it  does  not  appear,  that  in 
that  case  the  penalties  of  these  laws  a&cted  then, 
but  only  were  designed  to  restrain  their  insolencia 
against  the  cathohc  church.  Some  catholics  con* 
tinned  stiU,  after  the  Cjrprianic  way,  to  rebaptis 
all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever,  without  dis- 
tinguishing those  that  were  b^tized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  firom  those  that  were  not :  and  thougii 
this  was  contrary  to  the  general  cuatom  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  yet  I  conceive  the  penalties  of 
these  laws  did  not  aflfect  them  neither.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those,  who  thought  themsdvei 
obliged  to  rebaptize  those  who  were  only  baptiael 
by  laymen.  For  though  it  was  reckoned  a  idxip 
tization  by  those  churches  which  prmctiaed  oU»- 
wise,  yet  it  was  not  that  criminal  reb^tizatioB, 
against  which  these  laws  were  chiefly  intended: 
and  these  being  something  more  of  doabtfiil  sad 
disputed  cases,  about  which  good  catholics  tbe» 
selves  were  divided,  a  greater  allowance  was  made  a 
these,  so  long  as  men  only  observed  the  custom  and 
practice  of  the  churches  in  which  they  lived,  about 
them :  which  was  St  Basil's  advice  to  the  chorcbei 
of  Asia,  which  were  divided  upon  these  questions. 


**  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victric.  cap.  9.  Qui  rebaptizati  mint, 
sob  longa  pianiteiitia  et  satiifactione  admittendi  lant. 

"  Leo,  Ep.  79.  ad  Nicetam,  cap.  6.    Qui  ad  iteraDdum 

baptismum  vel  metu  coacti  sunt non  nisi  per  posnitentias 

remedium,  et  per  impositionem  epii copalii  maniis,  commu- 
nionis  recipiant  unitatem. 

*  Felix,  £p.  7.  cap.  2.  Eos,  quos  episcopos,  pretbyteros, 
vel  diaconoe  fuissa  constiterit,  et  seu  optantes  forsitan,  seu 
ooactos  lavacri  illius  unici  salutarisque  daruerit  feciise 
jacturam ;  et  Christum,  quem  non  solum  dono  regenerationis, 
▼erum  etiam  gratia  percepti  honoris  induerant»  exuiase ;  cum 
constet  nemiuem  ad  secundam  tinctionem  venire  potoisse, 
nisi  se  palam  Christianum  negaverit,  et  professus  fuerit  se 

esse  paganum ; usque  ad  exitus  sui  diem,  si  resipiscunt, 

jacere  coaveniet,  nee  orationi  non  modo  fidelium,  sed  nee 
eatechumenorum  omnimodis  interesse,  quibus  communio 
laicA  Unium  in  morte  roddenda  est. 


**  Vid.  Canon.  Apost.  can.  47. 

••  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit  16.  de  non  Iterudo  Bs^iC  Mb>  !• 
Antistitem«  qui  sanctitatem  baptismi  iteratausurpationege- 
minaverit,  et  contra  instituta  omnium  earn  gratiam  iteiands 
contaminaverit,  sacerdotio  indignum  esse  cenaemua. 

**  Ibid.  Leg.  4.  Quisquis  post  hsec  fuerit  rebaptinsK  detee* 

tus Facultatum  omnium  publicatione  multatus,  inopia 

posnam  expendat.    Vid.  ibid.  Leg.  5.  HonoriL 

"  Ibid.  Leg.  7.  Theodosii.  Nefarios  Eunomianoram  ca* 
tus,  ac  funesta  conventicula  peniUis  arceri  jubemns.  Eos 
qui  episcoporum,  seu  clericorum,  vel  miniitrorum  Bomias 

usurpato,  hujusmodi  ccstibus  pnssunt cum  in  hoc  fbtxiat 

scelere  deprehensi,  stilum  proscriptionia  ineuirere,  et  boD^- 
rum  amissione  coerceri.  Eos  vero  qui  fide,  ut  dictum  est, 
imbutos  immani  furore  rebaptixare  detegunfcnr,  com  his  qai 
rebaptixantur  (arceri  jubemus). 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  DIVINE  WORSHIP  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOME  NECESSABY  BEMABKS  UPON   THE  ANCIENT  NAMES    OF   DIYINE  8EBTICB,  WHICH    MODERN 
COBEUFTIONS   HAYS  BENDEBED  AMBIOTJOUS. 


We  have  hitherto  seen  the  method  of 
TheprnftHi^of  introducing  men  into  the  church, 
through  the  various  steps  of  their 
catechumenship,  and  baptism,  and  confirmation: 
we  are  now  to  view  their  practice  in  the  worship 
of^  God  after  their  admission,  and  to  examine  into 
the  manner  of  their  holding  religious  assemblies, 
and  performing  there  the  several  public  offices  of 
Divine  service.  Some  things  of  this  kind  are  ge- 
neral considerations,  that  run  through  all  offices,  and 
relate  to  every  part  of  Divine  worship ;  such  as  the 
object  of  their  worship,  and  the  circumstances  of 
language,  and  forms,  and  habits,  and  gesture,  and 
time ;  and  therefore  of  these  general  things  I  shall 
discourse  first  in  this  Book.  After  this  I  shall  con- 
aider  the  several  parts  of  their  most  solemn  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day;  such  as  their  psalmody,  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  and 
prayer,  and  receiving  the  communion,  which  were 
their  solemn  acts  of  worship  on  every  festival. 
And  because  some  of  these  were  such  as  the  cate- 
chumens and  all  others  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at,  for  their  benefit  and  edification ;  whilst  other 
parts  of  Divine  service  were  more  restrained  to  per- 
sons baptized,  who  were  complete  and  perfect  Chris- 
tians (who  were  therefore  called  communicants, 
because  they  had  a  more  peculiar  right  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Christian  communion) ;  I  shall  upon 
this  account  speak  of  their  worship  under  these  two 
heads,  according  to  their  own  distinction ;  the  miasa 
catechumenorum,  and  the  mtMa  Jidelium,  the  service 
of  the  catechumens,  and  the  service  of  the  com- 


1  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  SI  Ut  epitcoptu  nullum  pro- 
bibeat  ingredi  ecclesiam,  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  five  G«n- 
tilem,  five  hsereiicum,  five  Judnum,  usque  ad  miasam  cate- 
chumenonim. 

*  Cone.  Arauflican.  1.  can.  18.  ETangelia  placuit  dein- 
ceps  eatechumenis  legi  apud  omnes  provinciarum  nostrarum 
ecclesias. 

*  Cone.  Valentin,  can.  1.    Ut  lacroaancta  evangelia  ante 


municants;  or,  as  we  may  otherwise  term  them, 
the  ante-communion  service,  and  the  communion 
service. 

The  m%89a  eatechumenorwn  compre- 
hended all  that  part  of  the  service,'     ofS^h^enu. 

...  1     ^    .1  ehumunorum,  or 

which  preceded  the  common  prayers  ««»  phh  of  v\r\n% 


of  the  communicants  at  the  altar;  3J3^"*"*^ 
that  is,  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  sermon,  and  the  particular  pray- 
ers that  were  made  over  the  catechumens  and  other 
orders  of  penitents,  energumens,  &c.,  before  they 
were  dismissed.  For  by  the  ancient  rules  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  the  method  of  Divine  service 
was  so  ordered  that  all  persons,  except  some  very 
scandalous  sinners,  had  liberty  to  be  present  at  some 
parts  of  it.  The  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  sermons 
were  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  believers,  but 
also  of  catechumens  and  heathens,  Jews  and  in- 
fidels, unbelievers  and  heretics:  and  therefore  by 
some  canons  all  these  had  liberty  to  stay  in  the 
church,  till  this  part  of  the  service,  called  missa 
eatechumenorumf  was  ended.  The  fourth  council  of 
Carthage*  has  a  rule  to  this  purpose,  That  the 
bishop  shall  not  prohibit  any  one  to  enter  the 
church,  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  whether  he  be 
Gentile,  Jew,  or  heretic,  till  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens was  ended.  A  like  canon  was  made  by 
the  first  council  of  Orange,  That  the  catechumens* 
should  have  the  liberty  to  stay  and  hear  the  Gospels 
read  in  all  their  churches.  The  council  of  Valentia* 
in  Spain  extends  the  privilege  to  heretics  and  hea- 
thens, as  well  as  catechumens,  and  therefore  orders 


munenim  Ulationem,  in  missa  cateehumenonim  in  ord»e 
lectionum  post  legantur,  quatenus  salutaria  precepta  Do- 
mini nostri  Jesu  Christi,  vel  sermones  saeerdotis,  non  solum 
fideles  sed  etiam  catechumeni  ac  pcsnitentes,  et  omnes  qui 
e  diverso  sunt,  audire  licitum  habeant.  Sic  enim  ponti- 
ficum  pnsdicatione  audita,  nonnuUos  attractos  ad  fidem 
evidenter  scimas. 
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that  the  Gospel  should  be  read  before  the  oblation 
was  brought  forth,  in  the  usual  order  of  the  lessons ; 
so  that  not  only  the  communicants,  but  the  cate- 
chumens, and  penitents,  and  Gentiles,  and  heretics, 
who  were  of  the  contrary  part,  might  have  liberty 
to  hear  the  saving  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  sermons  of  the  bishops.  For  they  had 
learned  by  experience,  that  by  the  bishops'  preaching 
many  had  been  brought  over  to  the  faith.  And  by 
this  we  may  interpret  an  obscure  canon*  of  the 
council  of  Lerida,  which  orders,  That  incestuous 
persons,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  their  sin, 
Bho^ld  not  be  permitted  to  stay  any  longer  in  the 
church,  save  only  during  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens, that  is,  to  hear  the  psalmody,  the  lessons, 
and  the  sermon.  St  Chrysostom  abimdantly  con- 
firms this  observation :  for  in  many  of  his  homiUes* 
he  speaks  not  only  of  catechumens,  but  of  heretics 
and  heathen  being  present  as  part  of  his  auditory. 
Particularly  in  his  homily*  upon  the  forty-fourth 
Psalm,  he  wishes  all  the  Jews  and  heathens  had 
been  then  present  to  have  heard  him  expound  that 
prophetical  Psalm  of  Christ  In  another  homily ' 
upon  the  forty-eighth  Psalm,  he  brings  in  a  heathen 
using  this  form  of  complaint  against  Christians :  I 
went  into  a  Christian  church,  and  there  I  heard 
Paul  say  to  their  women,  that  they  should  not  adorn 
themselves  with  gold  or  pearl;  but  I  saw  every 
thing  contrary  in  their  practice.  And,  says  Chry- 
sostom, will  not  the  heathen,  when  he  comes  into 
the  church,  and  sees  the  women  thus  adorned  in 
the  galleries  above,  and  hears  Paul  thus  speaking 
below,  be  ready  to  say,  our  religion  is  mere  page- 
antry and  fable  ?  It  is  not  so  indeed ;  but  the  hea- 
then is  scandalized  and  offended  at  this  contrariety 
in  our  practice.  This  plainly  implies,  that  the  hea- 
thens had  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  Christian 
churches,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the 
sermon  preached.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  what 
Sozomen"  observes  of  St  Chrysostom,  that  by  this 
means  he  brought  over  many  of  those  who  heard 
him  in  the  church,  to  acknowledge  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  Which  some  understand  of  the  scholars  of 
Libanius,  but  Valesius,  I  think,  more  truly  inter- 
prets it  of  heathens  and  heretics  in  general,  who 
flocked  to  St  Chrysostom's  church  to  hear  him. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  be  said  against  all 
this,  ^d  that  is,  that  the  council  of  Laodicea  has  a 
contrary  canon,  which  absolutely  forbids*  the  per- 


mitting of  heretics  to  enter  into  the  house  of  GoL 
But  this  is  only  a  local  ordinance ;  and  the  thing 
being  a  matter  of  pure  discipline,  there  might  be 
prudential  reasons  for  denying  heretics  in  some 
places  the  privilege  that  was  allowed  them  in  otheis. 
Or  else  the  canon  may  be  understood  of  not  permit- 
ting them  to  come  into  the  church  for  prayers  or 
communion,  which  was  a  thing  forbidden  by  all 
canons  whatsoever,  till  after  their  recantation.  Some 
indeed  think,  that  in  Tertullian's  time  the  catechu- 
mens were  excluded  before  sermon,  because  he  ob- 
jects it  to  the  heretics,**  that  there  were  such  coniit 
sions  in  their  assemblies,  that  no  one  could  tell  who 
was  a  catechumen,  and  who  was  a  communicant, 
because  they  all  met,  and  heard,  and  prayed  toge- 
ther. And  heathens,  if  they  came  in  among  them, 
were  not  excluded  from  the  very  mysteries  of  thdr 
religion.  But  in  this,  as  Schelstrate  "  has  observed 
against  Albaspineeus  and  Christianiis  Lupus,  Ter- 
tullian  does  not  object  to  the  heretics,  that  they  ad- 
mitted catechumens  to  hear  their  sermons,  but  that 
they  made  no  distinction  in  their  assemblies,  as  the 
church  did ;  but  without  any  observation  of  deccncr 
or  order,  suffered  their  catechumens  to  mingle  them- 
selves with  conununicants,  whom  the  cathotici 
always  confined  to  a  separate  place  in  the  church, 
while  heretics  admitted  them  confusedly,  not  only 
to  hear  sermons,  but  to  be  present  at  their  prayers, 
and  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist  also.  So  that  this 
passage  of  Tertullian  rather  confirms  the  thing  as- 
serted, that  the  missa  catechumenarum,  or  service  d 
the  catechumens,  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  sermon. 
After  which,  it  was  usual  for  the  deacon  to  call  to 
the  heathens  and  heretics,  if  there  were  any  p^^ 
sent,  to  be  gone :  M^  rt^  tuv  ticpow/iivw  fi^  nc  tv9 
itirioThtv :  Let  none  that  are  only  hearers,  none  of  the 
unbeUevers,  be  present,  as  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions '*  words  it  Then  followed  the  prayers  for 
the  catechumens,  of  the  order  called  prostraton; 
and  after  their  dismission,  prayers  for  the  eneigo- 
mens;  and  after  tliem,  the  prayers  for  the  candi- 
dates of  baptism;  and  last  of  all,  the  prayers  for  the 
penitents.  All  which  was  included  in  the  general 
name  of  missa  catechumenorunif  the  service  of  the 
catechumens,  or  ante-communion  service. 

After  this  was  ended,  it  was  v  usual  ^^^  ^^ 

for  the  deacon  to  make  another  solemn  uSL^oTSiS^ 
proclamation  to  all  orders  of  non-com-  ES"  iT'SLSS- 
municants  to  withdraw:  Ol  iKOivvvfirot  *****  *****^" 


*  Gone.  Ilerden.  can.  4.  De  his  qui  incesta  poliutione 
ae  conunaculant,  pUcuit,  ut  quousque  in  ipso  detestando  et 
illicito  carnis  contubernio  perseverant,  usque  ad  missam 
taotum  catechumenonim  in  ecclesia  admittantur. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  41.  de  Pelagia,  i,  1.  p.  560.  Horn.  72.  de 
Phoca.  t.  1.  p.  878.  Horn.  8.  t  5.  p.  124.  Horn.  1.  in  Mat. 
p.  5.  Horn.  27.  in  Mat  p.  271.  Horn,  de  Prophet.  Obscuri- 
Ute,  t3.p.926.   Horn.  2.  p.  946.    Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688. 

•  Horn,  in  Psal.  xliv.  al.  xlv.  t.  3.  p.  206. 
'  Hum.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  al  xlix.  p.  806. 


*  Sozom.  lib.  8.  cap.  2. 

*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  6.  IIcpl  rov  fi^  o-vy^wpily  roic 
alptTiKoii  ilffiivai  «U  t6v  oIkov  tov  Ocov. 

»•  Tertul.  de  Preescript.  advers.  Hsreticoa,  cap.  41.  In 
primis  quis  catechumenus,  quis  fidelis,  incertum  est :  pariter 
adeunt  pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant :  etiam  ethnici  si  »• 
pervenerint,  sanctum  canibus,  et  porcis  margaritas,  licet  non 
•veras,  jactabunt. 

"  Schelstrat.  de  Concilio  Antiochcno,  p.  200. 

"  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  5. 
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wtpiiraTfiffaTi,  Ye  that  cannot  communicate,  walk  off 
and  be  gone.  Let  no  catechumen  be  present,  no 
hearer,  no  infidel,  no  heterodox  or  heretical  person, 
as  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  words  it."  And, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  acquaints"  us,  he  was  used  to  add 
further,  ImyipuMrKtn  dWtiXovc,  Ye  that  are  communi- 
cants, discern  and  know  one  another :  see  that  there 
be  no  catechumen,  none  of  those  that  cannot  eat  of 
the  sacrifice,  no  spy,  no  one  that  cannot  see  the 
heavenly  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no 
one  unworthy  of  the  living  sacrifice,  no  unbaptized 
person,  no  one  that  may  not  touch  the  tremendous 
mysteries  with  his  polluted  lips.  And  here  began 
the  missajideliumf  or  communion  service,  so  called, 
because  none  might  be  present  at  it  but  communi- 
cants only,  as  appears  from  these  solemn  forms  of 
dismissing  all  others  before  it  began.  This  contains 
all  those  prayers  which  were  said  at  the  altar,  and 
were  properly  called  tifxal  iris-wv,  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful or  communicants,  in  opposition  to  the  prayers  of 
the  catechumens,  which  went  before :  these  were 
the  prayers  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  and 
peace  of  the  world,  which  preceded  the  oblation  and 
consecration  of  the  eucharist ;  and  then  the  consecra- 
tion prayers,  and  prayers  again  for  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  church,  with  proper  forms  of  conmiunicating, 
and  doxologies,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings  after  re- 
ception ;  of  which  we  discourse  particularly  in  the 
last  of  these  Books,  under  the  general  title  of  misaa 
Jidelium,  or  communion  service.  This  part  of  the 
service  being  wholly  spent  in  prayers,  and  that  by 
the  communicants  only,  is  therefore  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ibxal  inffrAvt  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful,  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,"  which 
speaks  of  them  as  coming  after  the  prayers  of  the 
catechumens  and  their  dismission.  In  other  canons 
they  are  called  the  conmion  prayers  of  the  people,  and 
absolutely,  the  prayers,  without  taking  notice  of  any 
other  prayers  in  the  church.  Whence  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,"  speaking  of  penitents,  the  phrase,  com- 
municating in  prayers  with  the  people  without  the 
oblation,  denotes  joining  in  this  part  of  the  service 
of  the  church,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  prayers, 
or  communion  service,  which  belonged  not  to  the 
catechumens,  but  the  body  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  penitents  of  the  highest  class,  called  co-standers, 
were  allowed  to  join,  though  they  might  neither 
make  their  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist 
with  the  faithful.    And  in  the  same  sense  the  coun- 


cil of  Ancjnti "  speaks  of  penitents,  who,  as  they  were 
to  be  three  years  substrators  among  the  catechu- 
mens, and  bow  down  under  the  bishop's  hands  for 
benediction ;  so  were  they  for  two  years  to  conmiu- 
nicate  in  prayers  only,  without  the  oblation.  And 
so  communicating  in  prayers  with  the  people  is 
taken  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  when  they  say.  All 
such  as  come  to  church,  and  hear  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures read,  but  will  not  communicate "  in  prayers 
with  the  people,  or  withdraw  themselves  disorderly 
from  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  shall  be  cast  out  of 
the  church.  Where,  as  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
is  put  for  the  whole  service  of  the  catechumens, 
which  was  the  first  service ;  so  conmiunicating  in 
prayers  and  the  eucharist,  denotes  the  second  part 
of  the  service,  peculiar  to  communicants,  or  persons 
baptized ;  from  which,  as  catechumens  were  debar- 
red, so  others  might  not  withdraw  themselves,  under 
pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  This  was  the  true 
order  of  the  first  and  second  service  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  true  distinction  between  the  tnissa 
catechumenorum  and  miasa  JideUum,  of  which  I  in- 
tend to  give  a  full  account  in  the  two  next  Books. 

At  present  we  may  observe,  how         sacti. 
shamefully  they  have  abused  the  an-  ud^«!!Snf?f^ 
cient  name  missa,  under  the  appellation  M'!vtu  m^JSSL 

*  '  Id  iU  primitiTt  um 

of  mass,  who  apply  it  only  to  denote  the  Jf "gJJnJ^J^gj! 
office  of  consecrating  bread  and  wine  ^JftiS'^iSflSS 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  ^  "^"^^  "•*  ^'^ 
offering  that  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  For  anciently  the  name  missa  signified 
no  such  thing,  but  was  a  general  name  for  every 
part  of  Divine  service.  It  signified,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  the  service  of  the  catechumens,  as 
well  as  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  is  often  used 
for  the  psalmody,  for  the  lessons,  and  for  the  prayers 
at  evening,  when  there  was  no  communion,  as  well 
as  for  the  prayers  used  in  time  of  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  Thus  Cassian"  often  mentions  the  mtsM 
noctuma,  by  which  he  means  the  morning  prayers 
and  psalmody  before  day,  when  it  is  certain  they 
had  no  communion.  The  council  of  Agde*  speaks 
of  evening  mass,  as  well  as  morning,  which  meant 
no  more  but  morning  and  evening  prayer,  without 
any  communion.  For  they  had  no  communion  either 
morning  or  evening  at  their  daily  prayers,  but  only 
on  festivals,  at  a  distinct  hour  from  both  those.  So 
the  emperor  Leo,  in  his  Tactics,"  speaks  of  the 
fiiaot  iffircpivaj,  a  word  plainly  borrowed  from  the 


"  CoDBtit.  lib.  8.  cap.  12. 

>«  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  cont.  Judaeoi,  t.  1.  p.  440.  et  Horn.  37. 
dc  Filio  Prodigo,  t.  6.  p.  375. 

>*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  19. 

1*  Cone.  Nicen.  can.  11.  Avo  ii  Irri  x*^P^^  irpoo-^opav, 
KOiut0tm<rov<ri  rw  Xaw  Tutv  irpoerivx^v. 

"  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  24.  *Yir6  t6v  Kavova  Tri'TriTwerav' 
Tpia  Irri  vxorrwo-tctfs,  xai  ivo  irri  euxf*  X**^^*  irpoV' 
<ffopa9. 

>*  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  2.    Uavrat  roi/i  lieriovrai  git  r^v 


iKK\fi<rla»f  Kai  TWit  Itpwif  ypaif>Stv  dKovoirrat,  fiii  KOUfio- 
vovvrai  ik  ivxv^  ^/^a  "^tf  Xau,  h  dirovTpi<^ft,ivovt  Ttiv 
fitT6\ij\lftv  TTJt  auxcipi<rrta9  Kara  Tiva  dra^iav,  towtow« 
itro^XnTovt  ylvtadat,  t^«  iKKXtjerlat. 

»  Cassian.  Inititut  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  lib.  3,  cap.  5  et  6. 

■*  Cone.  Agathen.  can.«%.  In  conelusione  matutinarum 
vel  vespertinarum  missarum,  post  hymnos  capitella  de 
psalmis  dici,  &e. 

*'  Leo,  Tactic,  cap.  11.  num.  18,  cited  by  Biahop  Usher. 
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Latin  miaM,  (for  the  Greeks  had  originally  no  such 
name,)  to  signify  only  evening  prayer.  And  Bishop 
Usher,  in  his  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"  gives 
us  another  such  instance  out  of  Adamnanus,  who 
uses  the  name  veapertinali*  miasa  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  evening  prayer.  And  the  late  learned 
Mabillon"  has  observed  out  of  the  Rules  of  Ccesa- 
rius  Arelatensis  and  Aurelian,  that  the  word  mUaa 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  lessons  also.  For  it  is 
one  of  Aurelian's  Rules,  That  they  should  take  six 
mtBaas,  that  is,  lessons,  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
JFacfte  $ex  misBos  de  Eaaia  prapheta.  And  Mabillon 
very  judiciously  remarks  further,"  That  the  word 
mwM  has  at  least  three  significations.  It  sometimes 
signifies  the  lessons,  sometimes  the  collects  or 
prayers,  and  sometimes  the  dismission  of  the  people. 
And  indeed  the  third  sense  is  the  original  notation 
of  the  word.  For  miasa  is  the  same  as  misno.  And  it 
was  the  form  used  in  the  Latin  church.  Be  musa  est, 
which  answers  to  the  Greek  *Xiro\(noBt  and  llpoiX- 
6f rf,  the  solemn  words  used  at  the  dismission  of  the 
catechumens  first,  and  then  of  the  whole  assembly 
afterwards,  at  the  end  of  their  respective  services. 
Whence  the  services  themselves  at  last  took  their 
names  from  these  solemn  dismissions,  the  one  being 
called  missa  catechumenorwn,  and  the  other  misea 
JideUum,  neither  of  which  ever  signify  more  than 
the  Divine  service,  at  which  the  one  or  the  other 
attended. 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  many  learned  men  labour  to 
deduce  its  original  from  foreign  languages,  to  make 
it  signify  something  agreeable  to  the  modem  notion 
of  the  Roman  mass,  when  it  is  so  plainly  of  Latin 
extraction.  Baronius,"  after  Reuclin  and  Genebrard, 
would  have  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  word  mtMoA, 
an  oblation :  but  Durantus"  has  a  good  reason 
against  that ;  because  if  it  had  been  of  Hebrew  ex- 
traction, the  Greeks  would  have  retained  it  in  their 
language,  as  they  do  the  words  hosanna,  sabaoth, 
allelujah,  and  amen:  whereas  there  is  no  Greek 
writer  uses  it  till  the  time  of  Leo  Sapiens,  who  first 
borrows  it  from  the  Latin  in  his  Tactics.  Albas- 
piniBus  has  still  a  wilder  conjecture ;  he  says,  the 
word  meM,  among  the  northern  nations,  signifies  a 
festival,  and  therefore  he  imagines  the  name  miaea 
and  mass  might  come  from  that :  which  is  only  to 
invert  the  origination,  and  make  the  daughter  to 
become  the  mother;  since  it  is  evident  the  name 
mesa  comes  from  miaaa,  and  not  miaaa  from  that 


Cardinal  Bona"  takes  a  great  deal  of  pams  to  on- 
fute  these  and  aU  other  &lse  opinions,  and  eitab- 
lishes  the  true  one  with  undeniable  evidence  frosi 
Alcimus  Avitus,  and  all  the  ancient  ritoaUsts,  la 
dore,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Florus  Magister,  Remighi 
Altissiodorensis,  Alcuinus,  Gr^ory's  SacmiDenti' 
rium,  Hugo  Yictorinus,  and  Bemoldus,  who  all  agm 
in  this,  that  miaaa  comes  from  the  dismission  of  the 
people,  and  not  from  any  other  originaL  So  thst  I 
think  it  needless  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  i 
these  authorities,  since  the  matter  is  now  cleared  b^ 
yond  all  contradiction  by  Mabillon  and  Bcma,  tm 
such  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  communion. 

Another  general  name  of  the  an- 
cient service,  which  in  later  ages  has  >wb?JLfr 
met  with  some  abuse,  is  aaer^ickan^  befT^Lrii. 
sacrifice ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  carnal  sacrifices,  and  applied  to  the  spiritBii 
sacrifices  of  Christians,  viz*  their  prayers  vi 
praises,  and  preaching,  and  devoting  themselvei » 
tirely,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  Christ  b^  ds 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Ham 
every  part  of  Divine  worship  had  the  name  of  nsi- 
fice,  and  not  only  the  service  of  the  altar.  For  tkf 
commonly  call  their  evening  hymns  and  praycn  lif 
the  name  of  evening  sacrifice.  Thus  St  Jerom  bii 
Lceta  accustom  her  daughter  not  only  to  the  wait 
ing  hynms,  and  daily  hours  of  prayer,  the  third,  ik 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  but  also  when  night  oobbi 
and  the  lamps  are  lighted,  then  in  like  maniMri 
render  to  God  her  evening  sacrifice.*  And  so  Si 
Hilary,  upon  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  *'  Let  tk 
lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice,"  asji 
The  sacrifice  of  Christians  is  their  prayers,  nt» 
mended  to  God  by  stretching  forth  their  hanb  » 
relieve  the  poor.  For  we,  says  he,  upon  whom"^ 
ends  of  the  world  are  come,  do  not  sacrifice  to  Goi 
with  blood  or  burnt-offerings :  but  the  eveniig 
sacrifice  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  is  that  wUeh 
Christ  teaches  in  his  Grospel,  *'  I  was  an  hungiff 
and  ye  fed  me ;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink,"  kt 
This  is  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  is,  the  sacrifice  «f 
the  last  times.  In  this  we  are  to  lift  up  our  hsodi; 
for  by  such  prayers  the  inheritance  of  the  kingta 
of  heaven  is  prepared  for  those  that  are  bleswd  d 
God,  fVom  the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  the  nae 
sense  Eusebius  calls  the  prayers  of  ChristiBits  ^ 
rational  sacrifices,"  that  are  ofiered  without  blood  t> 
God.    And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  sayv.  The  sscn- 


"  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  chap.  4  p.  26.  ex 
Adamnani  Vita  Columban.  lib.  3.  cap.  31. 

»  MabiL  de  Carsu  Gallicano,  lib.  2.  p.  107. 

••  Ibid.  p.  393.  »  Baron,  an.  34.  n.  59. 

^  Durant.  de  Ritibus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  n.  1.  So  also  Bellar- 
mine  and  Bona  both  refute  it. 

*'  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sect.  6,  where  he  cen- 
sures  Genebrard,  as  nimis  addictus  rebus  Hebraicis. 

*  HieroQ.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lntam.  Accensa  lucema  reddere 
•acrificium  vespertinum. 


*  Hilar,  in  Psal.  cxl.  p.  330.  Nod  eDim  aangaineetkii' 
caostis  nos,  in  quot  consammatio  BSDculoram  dereoit,  aeri* 
ficamus  Deo:  sed  quod  sacrificium  ▼espertinum  plidM 

sit,  audiamus  Dominum Hoc  lacrificiom  TespcrtitA 

id  est,  temporum  Dovissimorum  est.  In  hoc  manos  elefta^ 
sunt :  quia  istiusmodi  orationibus  jam  ab  initio  mandi  bii^ 
dictis  Dei,  regni  ccslestis  praeparata  possesaio  est 

"*  Euseb.  de  Laud.  ConsUnt.  Oral.  p.  659.  Tic  Javif* 
Kol  XoyiKdii  ^ucrlav  rdc  ii*  cvx«v.  Vid.  d«  Vii.  Coatfsi^ 
lib.  4.  cap.  45.    Ovvimt  difalfioit,  &c. 
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fices  of  ChrisdaiiB  are  their  prayers  and  praises,'* 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  psalms  and 
hymns  before  meals,  and  at  their  meals,  and  at  bed- 
time, and  in  the  night  And  there  are  hondreds  of 
passages  in  the  ancients,  both  of  public  and  private 
prayers,  to  the  same  purpose,  besides  what  is  said 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  or  communion  ser« 
▼ice,  of  which  we  shall  have  reason  to  say  some- 
thing more  upon  another  occasion.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  hinted  the  grounds,  upon  which 
the  ancients  gave  the  general  name  of  sacrifice  to 
all  parts  of  Divine  service. 

s^  ^  Another  name,  though  neither  so 

And  menmunu.  ancient  nor  SO  common  as  the  former, 
is  that  of  BaeramenkLf  which  in  some  authors  signi- 
fies not  what  we  now  call  sacraments,  but  the  order 
or  manner  of  performing  Divine  offices,  and  that  as 
well  the  prayers  and  service  in  general,  as  the  parti- 
cular offices  of  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  For  the  word  Mcramentum^  answering  to 
the  Greek  fiv^^ptov,  is  a  word  of  a  large  extent,  de- 
noting not  only  the  proper  sacraments,  but  all  sacred 
ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  church,  that  have  any 
thing  of  symbolical  or  spiritual  significancy  in  them, 
representing  something  more  to  the  understanding 
than  appears  to  the  outward  senses ;  and  in  a  more 
restrained,  though  not  the  strictest  sense,  it  denotes 
the  manner  or  method  of  performing  Divine  offices 
in  the  church,  whether  relating  to  the  sacraments 
properly  so  called,  or  any  other  parts  of  Divine  ser- 
vice, as  the  prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  in  morning  or 
evening  service.  In  this  sense,  it  is  observed  by 
learned  men,"  that  the  book  of  Divine  offices  com- 
posed by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  bears  the  title  of  Liber  Sacramento- 
rum,  The  Book  of  Sacraments,  that  is,  a  book  or 
method  for  performing  Divine  offices  in  the  church. 
And  Gelasius  did  the  same  thing  before  him  under 
the  title  of  Codex  Sacramentarius,  lately  published 
by  Thomasius  at  Rome,  1680.  And  Gennadius" 
says,  MuBGBUs,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  composed 
Volumen  Sacramentorum,  a  large  Book  of  Sacra- 
ments, that  is,  Divine  offices,  to  direct  what  lessons, 
and  psalms,  and  hymns  were  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
munion service,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  what  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  to 
make  up  the  service  of  the  church.    And  it  is  the 


opinion  of  two  very  learned  men,  Menardus  and  Bi- 
shop Stillingileet,'*  that  both  St  Austin  and  St. 
Ambrose  give  the  name  of  Sacramenta  to  the  books 
of  liturgic  offices  used  in  their  time.  And  they  ob- 
serve that  the  old  Missal  published  by  Illyricus, 
bears  the  name  of  Ordo  Sacramentorum,  which  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  manner  of  performing  Di- 
vine offices  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
and  other  parts  of  public  worship. 

These  offices  are  by  other  writers 
styled  cursus  eeelesuuUctu,  the  order    Aad  cmrnUnd^ 

riirrftfWf. 

or  course  of  Divine  offices.  For  un- 
der this  title,  Gregory  Turonensis  is  said  to  have 
composed  a  book,  De  Cursibus  Ecclesiasticis,  for 
the  use  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  is  now  lost  { 
but  he  himself**  mentions  it  in  his  history.  And 
Bishop  Usher"  cites  an  ancient  manuscript  out  of 
the  Cotton  library,  which  says,  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  brought  Ordinem  Cursus  Gallorum,  the  Gal* 
lican  liturgy,  into  Britain  with  them.  And  this  was 
the  liturgy  of  the  British  churches  for  some  ages, 
till  by  degrees  the  Cursus  Romanus  was  brought  in 
upon  them.  Bede  says,"  In  the  time  of  Pope  Aga- 
tho,  Joannes  Abbas,  the  Roman  precentor,  was 
sent  over  to  settle  the  Roman  euraus,  or  psalmody 
for  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  usage  and  way 
of  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome.  And  the  council 
of  Calchuth,"  some  time  after  Bede,  speaks  of  the 
liturgy  under  the  same  title,  ordering  all  churches  at 
the  canonical  hours  reverently  to  perform  their 
curaus.  And  Mabillon"  cites  the  Lives  of  Walaricus 
and  Senericus,  where  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
the  Cursus  Gallicanus. 

Among  the  Greek  writers  we  sel- 
dom meet  with  any  of  these  names.     The  nuntt  a^. 
but  they  usually  style  all  holy  offices,  tSTiipa/iS*''*' 
and  all  parts  of  Divine  service,  by  the  o^lTtta^orwk 

chuich. 

general  name  of  \t^rovpyia,  and  Upovp- 
yla,  liturgy,  and  sacred  service.  Though  liturgy  in  its 
extended  sense  denotes  any  public  office  or  minis- 
tration, as  the  apostle  uses  it,  Phil.  ii.  30,  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  12,  for  the  ministration  of  charity ;  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers  do  the  same,  often  applying  it  both  to 
civil  and  sacred  functions,  as  to  the  office  of  a  ma- 
gistrate or  a  bishop,  as  Casaubon"  shows  at  large ; 
yet  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  is  put  to  signify  those 
sacred  offices  which  make  up  the  several  parts  of 


■'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7. lib.  p. 860.  Ed.  Oxon.  ev<riai'r(p 
G«(0,  ivx<tL  Tc  Kalalvoif  kuI  al  irpo  t^«  iri^iaccav  ivrcv^ci* 
Ttitv  ypa4>S>iff  &c.  Vid.  Cassian.  Initit.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Cone. 
Aurelian.  3.  can.  23.    Martin.  Bracarensis  Capitul.  c.  63. 

"  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacrament.  Gregor.  p.  1.  et  Stiliing- 
fleet,  Orig.  Britaii.  p.  225. 

**  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  79.  Composuit  Sacramen- 
torum egregium  et  non  parvum  volumen,  per  membra  qui- 
dem  pro  opportunitate  officiorum  et  teiuporum,  pro  lectio« 
num  textu,  psalmorumque  terie  et  decantatione  ditcretum, 
&c.  Id.  cap.  78.  de  Voconio.  Compotuit  Sacramentorum 
Volumen. 


**  Menard,  ibid.   Stillingfleet,  ubi  f  upra. 

^  Greg.  Turon.  Hiit.  lib.  10.  cap.  ult  De  Cursibuf  Ec- 
clesiasticis unum  librum  condidi. 

**  Usser.  de  Primord.  Eccles.  p.  185. 

^  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  18.  Quatenus  in  monasterio  suo 
cuTsum  canendi  annuum,  sicut  ad  Sanctum  Petrum  Roma 
agebatur,  edoceret. 

"  Cone.  Calehuthens.  can.  7.  Cone.  t.  6.  p.  1865.  Ut  om- 
nes  ecclesiaB  publicas  canonicis  horis  cursum  suum  cum  re- 
verentia  habeant. 

*>  MabU.  de  Cursu  Gallican.  p.  420. 

^  Casaub.  Exercit.  in  Baron.  16.  a.  41.  p.  471. 
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Divine  worship,  as  prayers,  reading,  preaching,  and 
administration  of  tlie  sacraments.  But  it  is  never 
used,  as  the  Romanists  would  appropriate  it,  for 
the  business  of  sacrificing  only.  The  council  of 
Ephesus  speaks  both  of  evening**  and  morning 
liturgies,  which  doubtless  mean  evening  and  morn- 
ing prayers  only.  And  so  Casaubon  observes,  that 
Justinian^  takes  it  for  the  office  of  reading  the 
Scripture  as  well  as  administering  the  eucharist, 
when  he  says  of  a  certain  monastery,  that  the  Di- 
vine liturgy  was  performed  in  it,  as  it  was  used  to 
be  in  the  churches,  both  by  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  receiving  the  holy  communion.  And 
Antiochus'  applies  the  name  of  liturgy,  not  only  to 
morning  prayer,  but  also  to  the  service  of  their 
midnight  assemblies.  Neither  of  which  was  in  his 
time  the  ordinary  hours  of  the  communion  service. 
So  that  Erasmus  and  others  are  governed  more  by 
prejudice  than  reason,  who  would  have  that  pas- 
sage of  Acts  xiiL  2,  XHTOvpyoOvrt^v  ainiVf  to  be 
rendered,  tacri/icafUibtts  iUis,  as  if  there  were  no  Di- 
vine service  without  sacrifice  in  their  notion  of  it ; 
when  yet  the  Vulgar  translation  renders  it  minister- 
ing, and  the  old  Syrisc  and  Arabic,  as  Beza  ob- 
serves, have  it  praying ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
notion  of  liturgy  for  Divine  service.  Yet  when  the 
epithet  of  mystica  was  added  to  Uturgia^  then  it 
commonly  signified  the  communion  service.  As 
when  Theodoret  says,  that  the  salutation  of  St 
Paul,  2  Cor.  xiiL  14,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  &c.,is  the  beginning  of  the  mystical  liturgy,** 
he  means  the  conmiunion  office,  where  this  form  of 
salutation  was  always  used.  And  so  in  the  Cle- 
mentina Epitome,**  die  sacred  liturgy  denotes  the 
service  of  the  altar,  which  came  after  the  drxjhv  r&v 
Up&v  Ofivwv,  prayers  used  in  psalmody,  or  the  ser- 
vice of  the  catechumens.  And  it  is  Bona*s  observ- 
ation** out  of  Vincentius  Riccardus,*'  that  except 
the  words  sacred,  or  mystical,  be  added  to  the  name 
liturgy,  it  is  never  to  be  taken  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  altar,  but  for  some  other  part  of  Divine  service : 
though,  I  think,  this  is  more  than  can  be  feirly 
proved.  As  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  epithet  of 
mystical  is  added,  it  does  not  always,  but  only  for 
the  most  part,  as  I  said  before,  mean  the  eucharis- 
tical  service.  For  the  service  of  baptism  was  ever 
esteemed  a  mystical  service,  as  well  as  that  of  the 


eucharist  And  the  name  ftwpay^iof  comm 
the  sacred  mysteries,  is  upon  that  account  1 
ly  given  by  St.  Chrysostom,*"  Theodoret,** an 
to  baptism,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  supper ; 
be  seen  at  large  in  Suicerus's**  Collectio 
that  subject  It  is  certain  the  author  u 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  uses  th 
mystoffoffia,  as  well  when  he  is  describing 
monies  and  service  of  baptism,  as  the  ei 
and  Cyril's  Mystagogical  Catechisms  are  ec 
exposition  of  the  rites  observed  in  admi 
baptism  and  confirmation,  as  of  those  of  t 
sacrament;  these  being  the  two  great  my  si 
vices  of  the  Christian  church.  The  nai 
bpovpyta,  and  dwna,  are  all  words  of  the  e 
portance :  they  most  commonly  signify  the 
nion  service,  or  the  sacrifice  of  prayers  at  t 
But  sometimes  they  denote  the  ofiSces  of 
preaching,  reading  the  Scripture,  and  ps 
these  being  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christ 
is  certain  the  apostie  calls  preaching  the  g 
the  name  of  Upovftyla,  Rom.  xv.  16,  and  the 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  thereby,  the  ofiferiil^ 
or  sacrificing  them  to  God.  Upon  whic' 
Chrysostom**  observes.  That  the  apostle  ( 
call  this  service  barely  Xarptia^  but  Xtirovf 
Upov^ia,  sacrifice,  or  sacred  service.  For  tl 
priesthood,  to  preach  and  publish  the  gos] 
the  sacrifice  tiiat  I  ofier  to  God.  And 
sil"  gives  the  same  names  of  Upovpyia  and 
the  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving:  *<  I  y 
unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise."  And  ' 
seen  before  (sect  5.)  how  the  evening  p 
commonly  styled  saerificium  vesperUnum, 
sacrifice,  by  the  Latin  writers. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  , 
the  Latins,  by  the  names  frnMo,  cur-  ^^^y 
8U8,  ordot  and  offidumy  mean  not  only  *'™*  * 
the  Divine  worship  itself,  but  also  the  boc 
taining  the  method  and  prescriptions  for  the 
performance  of  it,  which  we  usually  call  « 
of  prayer;  so  the  Greeks  sometimes  underst 
same  thing  by  the  name  of  liturgy ;  and  t 
only  when  they  speak  of  the  forms  of  admin 
the  sacraments,  but  of  any  other  parts  of 
service.  It  is  plain  the  author  of  the  Constit 
takes  the  word  in  this  sense,  when  he  appl 


«i  Cone.  Ephes.  Epiit  Synod,  ad  Imperat  ap.  Casaubon. 
ibid.    Tdv  j<nrtpivd«  h  Tkt  ccaOtvdv  X^iTupyla^, 

^  Justin.  Novel.  7.  'I«p«k  yiyovt  XtiTupyta t&»  Tt 

3'c£cav  dvayi¥»VKOfiiv»p  ypatp&if,  t^v  t»  Itpat  xal  A^p^u 
fUTaiiiofiimit  Koivmvtat. 

«  Andoch.  Horn.  19.  Bibl.  Patr.  G.  L.  1 1.  p.  1066.  'E^l- 
ytipov  hfiat  irp6t  rdv  tnticrtpur^t  koI  itaBtv^v  XgiTupytiat, 

**  Theod.  Ep.  146.  p.  1032.  'Ev  nrdvau  Toit  lKKXn<r[ait 
Tnv  fiwiKiit  XtiTupylat  irpootfitow, 

**  Clementina  Epitome  da  Geitis  Petri,  ap.  Coteler.  t  1. 
p.  796.    TS  irarpiapxii  Ttjv  Updy  iKTiXivavrot  XgiTHpyiatf. 

^  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  n.  3. 


^  Riccard.  Comment,  in  Proclum  de  Tradit  Mi 
«  Chrys.  Horn.  21. 1 1.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  p.  27 
^  Theod.  in  cap.  1.  Canticorum. 
"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  Mvxaywyia, 
*>  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  in  Rom.  p.  3(12.  Ovx  avXwf 
Xiyuv,   dXXck  Xtirttpyieut   Kal  Upupyiay'    av-ni 
Upua6vri^  t6  Ktipvmuf  xal  KaTayyCWtip*  Tain 
tpipu  TTiv  ^vaiuv, 
*>  Basil,  in  Psal  cxv.  p.  275.    'Itpupy^au  vm 

**  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.    *H  3'tta  XttTovpyimf  i 
4>wvti<nt  irwip  Twv  Komtxpvfkivmv* 
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the  forms  of  prayer  then  made  for  the  catechmnens. 
And  Casaubon  observes,"  That  all  those  forms  of 
worship  which  go  under  the  names  of  Peter,  James, 
Andrew,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  bear  the  name  of 
liturgies,  which  the  Latins  call  ordo,  and  offictum^ 
and  the  modem  Greeks,  acoXovOia.  These  were 
sometimes  also,  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers, 
termed  litx^v  itaraKiit,  the  order  of  prayers ;  which 
is  the  name  that  Nazianzen  gives  the  liturgy  of  St 
Basil,"^  composed  by  him  by  the  direction  of  his. 
bishop,  whilst  he  was  presbyter  of  Cssarea;  and 
those  forms  and  orders  of  Divine  worship  collected 
by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  bear  the  same 
title,  iuxToKtiC'  In  Chrysostom  they  are  styled  v^ 
fioit  the  rules  or  appointments  of  the  church ;  and 
the  prayers  particularly  are  distinguished  into  two 
sorts  of  forms,  both  by  him"  and  the  council  of 
Laodicea,*'  the  one  called  f^ai  cartyxov/ilvMy,  the 
prayers  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  other,  tix^^ 
inffTwvt  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  believers. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  liturgies  here,  considered 
as  set  forms  or  prescriptions  of  worship,  because 
they  \^all  come  to  be  discoursed  of  more  fully  here- 
after in  their  proper  place. 

There  is  one  general  name  more, 
which  the  first  writers  use  to  denote 
fjr;^/H^'2Ki  all  sorts  of  public  prayers,  but  the 
Ippropri^tlld  1o^  middle  ages  have  appropriated  it  to  a 

uiin  purticolAT  iioniM  'i^  i>  i_*  i^* 

of  wonhip,  cdkd  particular  form  of  worship,  that  is, 
"*'  ""■  litanies,  in  Greek  called  Xcravftai,  and 

Xirai :  in  Latin,  suppUcationes,  and  rogationes.  These 
words,  in  their  original  signification,  are  but  another 
name  for  prayers  in  general,  of  whatever  kind,  that 
either  were  made  publicly  in  the  church,  or  by  any 
private  person.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Constantine's 
custom  of  making  his  solemn  addresses  to  God  in 
his  tent,  before  he  went  out  to  battle,  says.  He  en- 
deavoured to  render  God  propitious  to  him  by  sup- 
plications and  litanies,"  that  he  might  obtain  his 
favour,  assistance,  and  direction  in  his  enterprises. 
And  again,  he  says,"  A  little  before  his  death  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  house  of  prayer,  making 
supplications  and  litanies  to  God.  In  which  places, 
litany  seems  to  be  a  general  name,  and  not  to  in- 
tend any  particular  sort  of  prayers.  So  Chrysostom 
also  uses  the  word  litany,  when  he  says"  to  his 
people.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  forth  with  you  to  make 
our  litany,  that  is,  the  public  service.  And  again,** 
speaking  of  the  solenm  form  of  words.  Pax  vcbU^ 


Swt  10. 

Of  litaniM. 

Thia  at  AxiA  a 


Peace  be  with  you,  he  says.  The  bishop  used  it  in  all 
offices  when  he  first  entered  the  church,  when  he 
made  the  prayers  and  Utanies,  and  when  he  preach- 
ed. And  Arcadius,  in  one  of  his  laws  "  made  against 
heretics  about  the  same  time,  takes  litany  in  the 
same  sense  for  prayers  in  general,  when  he  forbids 
heretics  to  hold  profane  assemblies  in  the  city, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  to  make  their  litany. 
Where  it  is  plain,  his  intent  was,  not  to  prohibit 
heretics  from  making  any  particular  sort  of  prayers, 
but  all  prayers  in  general  within  the  city,  and  to 
cut  off  all  opportunities  of  meeting  either  by  night 
or  by  day  for  that  purpose :  and  so  Gothofred  un- 
derstands him.  For  this  law  was  made  with  a  direct 
view  to  the  Arian  assemblies  for  psalmody  in  their 
night  stations,  which  had  occasioned  some  tumults 
and  murder  in  the  city,  as  Socrates"  and  Sozomen 
inform  us.  So  that  the  morning  hymns,  and  psalm- 
ody, and  prayers  then  came  all  under  the  general 
name  of  litany,  and  the  Arians  were  forbidden  in 
this  sense  to  make  any  litanies  within  the  city  by 
this  law  of  Arcadius.  What  Hamon  L'Estrange" 
alleges  out  of  St  Austin,  Cyprian,  and  Tertulhan, 
proves  nothing,  but  thtft  there  were  always  prayers 
made  in  the  church  to  implore  God*s  mercy  and  fa- 
vours; which  no  one  ever  denied:  neither  is  the 
name  litany  used  by  any  of  them.  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  what  St  Basil"  says  to  the  church  of 
Neocssarea,  4rhere  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was 
bishop ;  that  though  in  Gregory's  time  they  had  no 
litanies,  yet  afterward,  before  St  Basil's  time,  they 
had  admitted  the  use  of  them.  By  which  argument, 
he  defends  the  nocturnal  prayers,  and  psalmody,  and 
vigils,  against  those  who  objected  that  they  were  not 
used  in  St  Gregory's  time.  For  neither  were  lita- 
nies used  in  his  time,  and  yet  now  they  were  in  use, 
and  no  one  objected  novelty  against  them.  This 
shows,  that  St  Basil  takes  litanies  for  a  peculiar 
sort  of  prayers  lately  set  up  in  the  church.  For  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  they  had  prayers  before, 
though  not  of  this  particular  kind. 

Some  think,  that  litanies,  in  this  new  limited 
sense,  were  first  introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of 
Vienna  in  France,  about  the  year  450.  But  St 
Basil's  testimony  proves  them  to  be  earlier  in  the 
East  And  it  is  a  mistake  in  those  who  assert  Ma- 
mercus to  be  the  first  author  of  them  in  the  West : 
for  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Mamercus,  and  wrote  some  epistles  to  him,  says 


••  Casaubon.  Exerc.  16.  in  Baron,  n.  41.  p.  472. 

*«  Nax.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  BaiiL  p.  340. 

••  Chrys.  Horn.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 

•'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  19. 

"•  EuMb.  Vit  Const  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  T^i*  QUv  Ut^nplait 
teal  XiToit  IXtovficvov,  &c. 

**  Id.  lib.  4.  cap.  61.  Evicnipltp  i»SiaTpl\J/a9  otKiUf  2jci- 
Tttpioui  tifX^^  Tc  Kal  XiTavitui  ivlirifiirt  Ttf  6t<^. 

*"  Chrys.  Horn,  anlequam  iret  in  exilium,  t  4.  p.  965. 
Avpioy  tl«  XiTavftov  i^eXcvaofiat  fiiO*  vfiStv, 


*>  Chr3rs.  Horn.  3.  in  Colos.  p.  1338.  '£v  rait  ifc«rXf}o-iaiv 
•Ipi{yi}y,  iy  Ta7«  ivxalv,  iv  Talt  Xtraiv,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Hwreticis,  Leg.  30. 
Interdicatur  his  omnibus,  ad  litaniam  faciendam  intra  civi- 
tatem  noctu  vel  interdiu  profanis  coire  conventibus. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.    Sozomen.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

**  L'Esirange*s  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  cap.  4.  p.  100. 

«  Basil  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocas.  p.  97.  'AXX'  ovik  al  Xi. 
Tavclat  kiri  TprtyoptoVf  fit  vfiiit  vvif  iirtTi}df  vcri . 
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expressly,  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  them, 
but  only  of  the  Rogation  fast  days  before  Ascension, 
to  which  he  apphed  the  use  of  these  Utanies,  which 
were  in  being  long  before,  though  not  observed  with 
such  solemnity,  nor  fixed  to  any  stated  times,  but 
only  used  as  exigences  required,  to  deprecate  any 
impending  judgment  This  he  declares  at  large  in 
an  epistle  to  Mamercus  himself,"  styling  him  the 
author  of  the  Rogation  days,  and  showing  both  the 
reasons  of  their  institution,  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
serving them,  with  ardent  suppUcations  and  fast- 
ings, in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites,  to  avert  the 
threatening  judgments  of  fire,  or  earthquakes,  or 
inundations,  or  hostile  invasions.  But  that  we  may 
not  think  Mamercus  was  the  first  author  of  Utanies, 
because  he  applied  their  use  particularly  to  the  Ro- 
gation days,  he  speaks  more  expressly  in  another 
epistle,"  where  he  says,  that  Mamercus  indeed 
first  brought  in  the  observation  of  the  Rogation 
solemnities,  which  spread  by  his  example :  but  sup- 
plications or  litanies  were  in  use  before,  when  men 
had  occasion  to  pray  against  excessive  rains  or 
droughts ;  though  they  were  observed  but  in  a  cold 
and  disorderly  manner,  without  fiisting  or  full  as- 
semblies :  but  those  which  he  instituted,  were  ob- 
served with  fasting,  and  praying,  and  singing,  and 
weeping.  What  Sidonius  says  here,  proves  that 
Mamercus  was  the  author  of  the  Rogation  fast  in 
France ;  but  litanies  were  in  use  before :  and  if  Sa- 
Taro  judge  right  of  one  of  St  Austin's  homilies,* 
the  Rogation  fast  must  have  been  observed  long 
before  in  the  African  churches.  For  among  his 
homilies  de  Tempore,  there  is  one  upon  the  vigil  of 
the  Ascension,  where  he  speaks  of  a  fast*  observed 
for  three  days  before  Ascension  day,  advising  all 


men  to  keep  those  days  with  £uting,  prayer,  and 
psalmody.  However,  from  the  time  of  Mamercus 
we  are  sure  these  Rogation  days  and  litanies  wen 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church,  being 
frequently  mentioned  by  Alcimus  Avitus,**  Cssarioi 
Arelatensis,^'  Eucherius  Lugdunensis  junior,''  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,"  to  name  no  later  writers.  The 
first  council  of  Orleans,  anno  511,  established 
them'^  by  a  decree,  ordering  the  three  days  befint 
•Ascension  to  be  kept  a  fast  with  abstinence  after 
the  manner  of  Lent,  and  with  rogations  or  litanio, 
and  that  on  these  days  servants  should  rest  fna 
their  labours.  In  the  Spanish  churches  they  defer 
red  these  rogations  to  the  week  after  Pentecost:  fo 
they  kept  to  the  old  rule  of  the  ancient  church,  not 
to  have  any  fast  during  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  therefore,  as  Walafridm 
Strabo  observes  of  them,**  they  would  not  obeent 
the  Rogation  fast  in  the  time  that  the  Bridegrooa 
was  with  them.  But  by  an  order  of  the  council  ci 
Girone,**  these  litanies  and  this  fiist  was  put  oS  to 
the  week  after  Whitsuntide.  And  they  ordered  t 
second  litany  to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember. The  fifth  council  of  Toledo"  ^pointed 
another  such  litany  iCnd  fast  to  be  celebrated  yearij 
for  three  days,  conunencing  on  the  thirteenUi  day 
of  December.  The  sixth  council  of  Toledo**  coo- 
firmed  this  decree  about  two  years  after,  anno  638^ 
and  made  it  a  general  rule  for  all  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
was  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  the  Go- 
thic king  ChintiUan.  And  in  the  seventeenth  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,"  anno  694,  under  King  Egicanes,  a  moce 
general  decree  was  made.  That  such  litanies  should 
be  used  in  every  month  throughout  the  year.  And  so 


*  Sidon.  lib.  7.  Ep.  1.  ad  Mamercum.  Solo  tamen  in- 
vectarum,  te  auctore,  Rogationum  palpamur  auxUio,  quibus 
mchoandis,  instituendisque  popuIuB  Arverntu  ecepit  initiari, 
frc. 

**  Id.  lib.  5.  Ep.  14.  Rogationum  nobii  loleniiitatein  pri- 
BUI  Mamarcus  pater  et  pontifex,  revereDtiiBimo  ejiemploi 
utilissimo  experimento,  invenit,  initituit,  invexit.  Erant 
quidem  pritu  (quod  lalva  fidei  pace  sit  dictum)  vagae,  te- 
pentea,  infrequeotesque,  utque  sic  dixerim,  oscitabundas 
•upplicationee,  qua  snpe  interpellantium  prandionim  obici- 
buB  hebetabantur,  maxime  aut  imbres  aut  sereaitatem  depre- 

catune : In  his  autem,  quas  suprafatus  summus  sacerdos 

nobis  et  protulit  pariter  et  contulit,  jejunatur,oratur,  psalU- 
tur,  fletur. 

•»  Sararo,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  14.  p.  354. 

•  Aug.  Horn.  173.  de  Temp.  t.  10.  p.  a38.  Sine  dubio 
peccatorum  suorum  vulnera  diligit,  qui  in  istiB  tribus  diebus, 
jejunandu,  orando,  et  psallendo  medtcamenta  sibi  spiritualia 
non  requirit. 

**  Avitus,  Horn,  de  Rogatiouibus. 

VI  Cssar.  Horn.  33. 

"  Eucher.  Horn,  de  Litaniis. 

"  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  2.  cap.  34. 

^*  Cone.  Aurelian.  1.  can.  27.  Rogationes,  id  est,  litanias, 
ante  ascensionem  Domini  placuit  celebrari,  ita  ut  praemis- 
turn  triduanum  jejunium  in  Dumiuicae  ascemtionis  suleu- 


nitate  Bolvatur,  &c. 

**  Strabo,  de  Offic.  Eccles.  cap.  28.  Htspani  i 
propter  hoc  quod  scriptum,  Non  possunt  filii  gponsi  lugere^ 
quamdiu  cum  illis  est  sponsus,  infra  Quinqoagesimam  Pks- 
ch«  recusantes  jejunare,  litaoias  suas  post  Pentecotten  p*' 
sue  runt. 

V*  Cone.  Gerunden.  can.  2.  Ut  litaniae  peat  Pcotecostca 
a  quinta  feria  usque  in  sabbatum  celebrentur.  So  it  is  in 
the  title  of  the  canon :  and  in  the  body  of  it,  Ut  per  hoe 
triduum  abstinentia  celebretur.  Ibid.  can.  3.  I  tain  tecaads 
litatiia  facienda  est  kalendis  Novembris. 

"  Cone.  Tolet  5.  can.  1.  Ut  a  die  iduum  Decembriusi 
litania  triduo  ubique  annua  successione  peragatur,  kc. 

^  Cooc.  Tolet  6.  can.  2.  Univerulis  authoritate  ceoie* 
mus  concilii,  ut  hi  dies  litaniarum,  quae  in  syDodo  pra»mifls 
sunt  instituti,  annuo  recursu  omni  obsenratioae  habeantur 
celeberrimi. 

**  Cone.  Tolet  17.  can.  6.  Quando  priscorum  patnim  in- 
stitutio,  per  totum  annum,  per  singulorum  mensium  cm-sum, 

litaniarum  vota  decreverit  persolrenda decemimus,  ul 

deinceps  per  totum  annum,  in  cunctis  duodecim  mensibus, 
per  universas  Hispaniae  et  Galliarum  pruyincias  pro  statu 
ecclesiae  Dei,  pro  inculumitate  principis  Dostri,  atquesalvi- 
tiune  populi,  et  iudulgentia  totius  peccati,  et  a  cunctoram 
fidelium  cordibus  expulsione  diaboli,  ezomologeaes  vocii 
gliscentibuB  celebrentur. 
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by  degrees  these  solemn  supplications  came  to  be 
used  weekly,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  an- 
cient stationary  days,  in  all  churches. 

g^„  In  the  mean  time,  Gregory  the 

iM^'^!^!!S  Great  instituted  some  such  rogations 
iMKT  iiuniM.  ^^  Rome,  and  one  particularly  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Utania  septiformis,  because  he  ordered  the  church 
to  go  in  procession  in  seven  distinct  classes ;  first 
the  clergy,  then  the  laymen,  next  the  monks,  after, 
them  the  virgins,  then  the  married  women,  next  the 
widows,  and  last  of  all  the  poor  and  the  children. 
This  is  mentioned  both  by  Gregory"  himself  and 
Walafridus  Strabo,"  who  give  it  the  name  of  litama 
major:  whence  some  have  heen  led  into  a  mistake, 
to  think  the  Roman  litanies  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  greater  litanies  from  those  of 
Mamercus,  which  they  call  the  less.  So  Hamon 
L'Estrange,**  and  others,  in  their  accounts  of  these 
things.  But  the  French  writers  do  not  allow  of  this 
distinction.  Cellotius  "  says.  The  rogation  or  Utania 
of  Mamercus,  was  always  dignified  with  the  title  of 
litanta  rnqjor  by  their  old  writers,  as  well  as  that  of 
Gregory,  and  that  Gregory's  litany  was  of  little  use 
among  them.  It  is  certain,  the  council  of  Mentz,** 
and  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great,"  which  re- 
peat the  words  of  that  council,  applied  the  name  of 
Utania  major  to  their  own  rogations  before  Ascen- 
sion. And  Cellotius  says,  Gaulterus  Aurelianensis 
and  Strabo  both  give  it  the  same  title.  But  still  he 
does  not  teU  us  what  they  mean  by  the  Utania  minor, 
the  lesser  litany,  in  contradistinction  to  the  greater. 
If  the  reader  will  take  my  conjecture,  it  is  no  more 
but  the  known  form,  JTyne,  Maon,  as  the  Latins 
read  it,  from  the  Greek,  K^pM  iAlifffov,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  or,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  them,  if 
they  were  praying  for  others.  As  this  was  the  con- 
stant response  made  by  the  people  to  each  petition 
of  their  larger  supplications  for  the  catechumens 
and  others  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter);  so  it  was 
used  sometimes  by  itself,  in  all  their  ofilces,  as  a 
shorter  form  of  supplication :  and  then  it  had  the 
nature  of  a  htany  by  itself,  and  was  not  a  part  of  a 
larger  prayer.  This  is  evident  from  the  order  made 
in  the  council  of  Vaison,"  for  introducing  the  use  of 
it  into  the  French  churches :  Whereas,  say  they,  it 
is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  custom  in  the  Roman 
church,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  East, 


to  use  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Kyne,  eleiaon. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  with  great  affection  and 
contrition ;  we  therefore  decree.  That  the  same  holy 
custom  be  introduced  into  all  our  churches,  both  at 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  in  the  commu^ 
nion  service.  The  Greeks  usually  said,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  without  adding  the  other  part,  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us:  but  the  Latins  used  both 
clauses,  and  repeated  them  alternately,  as  we  now 
do,  first  the  minister,  and  then  the  people ;  whereas 
by  the  Greeks  the  supplication  was  made  by  the 
common  voice  of  all  together.  This  difierence  is 
noted  by  Gregory  the  Great  f  but  it  does  not  detract 
from  our  observation,  but  rather  confirms  it,  that 
this  was  a  short  form  of  supplication  used  one  way 
or  other  in  all  churches,  and  that  as  a  part  of  all 
their  daily  offices ;  whence  it  borrowed  the  name  of 
the  lesser  litany,  in  opposition  to  the  greater  litanies, 
which  were  distinct,  complete,  and  solemn  services, 
adapted  to  particular  times,  or  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. I  must  note  further,  that  the  greater  Utanies 
are  sometimes  termed  exomoloffeaeB,  confessions;" 
because  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  mourning,  and 
confession  of  sins,  was  usually  joined  with  supplica- 
tion to  avert  God's  wrath,  and  reconcile  him  to  a 
sinful  people. 

Sometimes  to  these  solemn  suppli-  ^^^  ,^ 
cations  they  added  processions,  which  °'***^  pn»M*»fc 
at  first  had  nothing  of  harm  or  superstition  in  them : 
for  they  were  only  of  the  same  nature  with  their 
processions  at  a  funeral,  when  they  carried  a  corpse 
with  the  solemnity  of  psalmody  to  its  interment 
They  sometimes  made  their  processions,  and  some- 
times their  litanies,  as  occasion  required,  in  the  open 
field :  but  here  was  no  pomp  of  relics,  nor  exposing 
of  the  eucharist  to  adcnration,  in  such  solemnities ; 
they  only  carried  the  cross,  as  they  did  also  in  some 
of  their  night  processions  for  psalmody,  as  the  badge 
of  their  profession,  before  them.  Of  this  indeed 
there  are  some  instances  as  early  as  Chrysostom ; 
for  it  is  noted  in  his  Life  by  Palladius,*  that  his 
enemies  trampled  under  foot  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  the  people  carried  on  their  shoulders  as  they 
made  their  litanies  in  the  field.  And  in  those  vigils 
which  he  set  up  at  Constantinople  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians,  the  historians**  say,  they  had  silver 
crosses  given  them  by  the  empress  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  laws  of  Justinian**  expressly  provided,  That 


"•Greg.  lib.  11.  Ep.  2.    »^  Strabo  de  Offic.  Ecolet.  cap.  28. 

**  L' Estrange,  Alliance,  cap.  4.  p.  100. 

"  Cellot.  Not  in  Capitula  Gualteri  Aurelianc^ii.  Cone, 
t.  a  p.  649. 

^  Cone.  Moguniin.  an.  813.  can.  33. 

•»  Carol.  Capitular,  lib.  5.  c.  85. 

"  Cone.  Vasent.  2.  can.  3.  Quia  tarn  in  sede  apoatolica, 
quam  etiam  pertotas  Orientii  at  que  Italia  provincial,  dulcii 
et  niinium  salubris  consuetudo  intromiMa  est,  ut  Kyrie,  elei- 
son,  frequentiuscumgrandi  affectu  ac  compunctione  dicatur : 
placuit  etiam  nobis,  ut  in  omnibus  eccietiis  nostris  ista  con- 


•uetudo  lancla,  el  ad  matutinum,  et  ad  missai,  et  ad  vea- 
peram,  Deo  propiciante,  intromittator. 

^  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  64.  ad  Joan.  Syracusan. 

*  Vid.  Cone.  Moguntin.  can.  32. 

"  Palladias,  Vit.  Chrysost.  cap.  15.  p.  27.  in  Appendice, 
t  2.  Crucis  fignnm  venerabile,  quod  illi  ferentes  in  hume- 
ris,  litanias  in  campo  agebant,  pedibus  sun  concultantes. 

**  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.    Soxomen.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

**  Justin.  NoveL  123.  cap.  32.  Omnibus  laicis  interdici- 
mui  litanias  facere  sine  Sanctis  episcopis,  et  qui  sub  eis  sunt 
reverendissimis  dericis, sed  et  ipsas  honorandas  cniees 
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as  these  litanies  shoald  not  be  celebrated  without 
the  bishop  or  the  clergy ;  so  the  crosses  to  be  used  in 
these  solemnities  should  not  be  reposited  in  any 
places  but  the  churches,  nor  be  carried  by  any  but 
such  as  were  appointed.  And  because  in  these  so- 
lemn processions  some  were  inclined  to  appear  in 
pomp  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  with  gay  clothing, 
and  on  horseback ;  therefore  both  these  things  were 
particularly  forbidden.  Sidonius"  notes  it  as  a 
great  absurdity  for  men  to  appear,  castorinati  ad 
litanias,  dressed  up  in  their  rich  beaver  cloths  at  a 
litany,  because  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  more  be- 
coming such  solemnities,  which  were  intended  for 
fasting,  and  mourning,  and  supphcation,  and  hu- 
miliation, and  confession  of  sins,  after  the  example 
of  the  Ninevites,  in  their  solemn  addresses  to  God. 
And  for  this  reason  the  canons"  forbade  any  one  to 
appear  on  horseback  or  in  rich  apparel  at  the  ro- 
gation solemnities,  but  rather  discalceate  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  unless  he  had  the  excuse  of  in- 
firmity to  hinder  him.  For  these  rogations  were 
intended  to  implore  God*s  mercy  in  the  most  humble 
manner;  and,  with  the  most  ardent  affections  of 
soul,  to  beseech  him  to  avert  all  sicknesses,  and 
plagues,  and  tribulations  ;  to  repel  the  evils  of 
pestilence,  war,  hail,  and  drought ;  to  compose  the 
temper  of  the  air,  so  that  it  may  be  for  the  health  of 
men's  bodies,  and  fertility  of  the  earth;  that  he 
would  keep  all  the  elements  in  due  order  and  har- 
mony, and  grant  men  peaceable  times ;  as  Euche- 
rius**  relates  the  chief  heads  of  them  in  his  sermon 
upon  this  subject.  Whereas,  yet,  we  may  observe, 
no  prayers  or  intercessions  were  made  to  saints  or 
angels,  as  in  the  modem  Utanies  of  the  Romish 
church,  but  to  God  only,  as  shall  be  showed  at 
large  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THAT  THE  DEVOTIONS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH 
WERE  PAID  TO  EVERY  PERSON  OF  THE  BLESSED 
TRINITY. 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  ambi- 
PnN>rtorth«war-  guitv  of  the  names  of  the  ancient 

dilp  of  Christ,  M    °       •'  ,     ,      , 

the  Son  of  God.  or  worshiD,  and  settled  the  true  mean- 

toe  wcofM  penon  of  '' 

£a2S!!?o2t2y!'  *°^  ®^  them,  our  next  inquiry  must  be 
into  the  object  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, to  see  what  persons  they  were  to  whom  they 
paid  their  devotion.    That  which  makes  this  in- 


quiry necessary,  which  otherwise  might  have  beea 
omitted,  is  the  prevalency  of  two  contrary  errcm. 
too  much  reigning  in  these  later  ages ;  one  of  whki 
asserts,  that  the  Father  alone  was  the  sole  object  of 
true  Divine  worship,  and  not  the  Son  or  Holy  Ghost; 
and  the  other,  that  saints  and  angels  had  also  a  skit 
in  it.  To  show  the  falseness  of  both  which  pretences, 
I  shall  a  little  detain  the  reader  with  the  proo^ 
and  evidences  of  the  contrary  assertions.  And  fiis 
to  show,  that  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  \k 
second  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  was  tk 
object  of  Divine  worship  in  all  ages,  we  will  begii 
with  the  original  of  Christian  worship,  and  cam 
the  inquiry  through  the  three  first  centuries.  Fa 
the  first  age,  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  evidence  d 
the  Christians'  practice.  For  not  to  insist  on  tht 
precept  of  honouring  the  Son,  as  they  honoured  tk 
Father ;  or  the  form  of  baptism,  in  which  they  an 
commanded  to  join  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gbotf 
in  one  act  of  worship;  or  the  injunction  to  believe 
in  the  Son,  as  they  beUeved  in  the  Father;  witi 
many  other  acts  of  internal  worship  peculiar  to  God 
alone ;  I  only  argue  from  their  example  and  pradiee. 
St  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  when  he  was  sealia; 
his  confession  with  his  blood,  breathed  out  his  bit 
in  a  prayer  to  Christ,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  sp> 
rit:''  and,  *'Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,* 
Acts  vii.  59, 60.  St  Paul  professes  he  never  bapM 
any  but  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  L  \l 
And  his  common  forms  of  blessing  were  with  m^ 
cation  of  the  name  of  Christ :  "  Grace  be  to  yoa  aoi 
peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lo^iJ^ 
sus  Christ;**  and,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesa 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conmiunioQif 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all :"  as  the  soIcbi 
forms  run  almost  in  all  his  epistles,  both  in  the  tx* 
ginning  and  the  conclusion  of  them.  Nay,  so  coa- 
mon  was  this  practice,  that  among  other  titks  d 
the  beUevers,  at  their  first  rise  and  appearance  ii 
the  world,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  cbarader 
of  those  that  called  on  the  name  of  Christ,  Acts  ix. 
14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  Some  critics,  I 
know,  would  have  the  phrase,  in-iKaXovfuvoi  ri  mtft 
Xpi9T0Vf  to  be  taken  passively  only  for  those  who  «(S 
named  by  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  Christiauf 
but  this  criticism  is  of  no  weight ;  for  they  vnc 
called  invokers,  or  worshippers  of  Christ,  before  the 
name  Christian  was  known  in  the  world:  for  Hbb 
name  was  not  used  till  some  time  after  St  P»^$ 
conversion,  when,  as  St  Luke  says  expressly,  AeO 
xL  26,  "  the  disciples  were  first  csdled  Christiaiif  it 
Antioch.*^  But  ihey  were  worshippers  of  him  te- 
fore,  and  therefore  were  distinguished  by  the  chs- 


(cum  quibuB  et  in  litaniit  ingrediuntur)  non  alibi  nUi  in 
venerabilibus  locis  reponi,  &c. 

"  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  7.  ad  Thaumaitum.  p.  327.  Libenter 
incediint  armati  ad  epulas,  albati  ad  exequias,  pelliti  ad 
•cdesias,  pullati  ad  nuptiaa,  castorinati  ad  litanias. 


"  Cone.  Mogunt.  can.  33.  Sicut  sancti  patm  nottai  '^ 
stituerunt,  non  equitando,  nee  preciosis  vefttibiu  iDduU,  li' 
discaleeati,  cinere  et  cilicio  induti,  nisi  infinnkas  impe^ 
fit     Vide  Burchard.  lib.  13.  cap.  7. 

**  Eucher.  Horn,  de  Litaniis. 
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racter  of  the  men  that  called  upon  his  name.   Many 
other  such  like  evidences  are  obvious  to  any  one 
that  reads  the  New  Testament :  I  only  add  that  of 
Revelation  v.  8 — 13,  where  the  church  in  heaven 
and  earth  together  is  represented  as  offering  both 
prayers  and  hymns  to  Christ :  *'  When  he  had  taken 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 
fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of 
them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  saints.    And  they  sung  a  new 
song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests :  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.    And  I  beheld,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud 
voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.    And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and 
bonour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever." 

8«t  I  W^  ^*^®  ^c*"^  seen  the  model  of  the 

toTSl'idSi'SJ  worship  of  Christ,  as  begun  and  set- 
*"'^'  tied  in  the  practice  of  the  church  in 

the  first  age.  And  we  shall  find  it  continued  in  the 
,  tame  manner  in  those  that  followed  immediately 
.  after.  For  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and,  as  a  judge  under  Trajan,  took 
the  confessions  of  some  revolting  Christians,  says, 
They  declared  to  him,  they  were  *  used  to  meet  on 
a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  among  other 
parts  of  their  worship,  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to 
their  God.  Which  is  a  plain  indication  of  their 
worship  of  Christ  on  the  Lord's  day.  Not  long 
after  this  lived  Polycarp,  who*  joins  God  the  Father 
and  the  Son  together  in  his  prayers  for  grace  and 
benediction  upon  men:    The  God  and  Father  of 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
the  eternal  High  Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  build  you 
up  in  faith  and  truth,  and  in  all  meekness,  to  live 
without  anger,  in  patience,  in  long-suffering,  and 
forbearance,  and  give  you  a  lot  and  part  among  the 
saints,  and  to  us  with  you,  and  to  all  them  that  are 
under  heaven,  who  shall  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  in  his  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead.  And  so  he  begins  his  epistle,  Mercy  and 
peace  from  God  Almighty,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  be  multiplied  unto  you.  And  when  he  came 
to  his  martyrdom,  he  made  a  prayer  to  God  at  the 
stake,  before  he  was  burnt,  concluding  it  with  this 
doxology  to  the  whole  Trinity:'  I  praise  thee,  I 
bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee  for  all  things,  together 
with  the  eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  thy 
beloved  Son ;  with  whom  unto  thee,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen.  When  Polycarp  was  dead,  the 
church  of  Smyrna  wrote  a  circular  epistle  to  other 
churches,  to  give  an  account  of  his  sufferings, 
wherein  they  relate  this  remarkable  occurrence, 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  Jews  suggested  to 
the  heathen  judge,  that  he  should  not  suffer  the 
Christians  to  take  Polycarp's  body  and  bury  it,  lest 
they  should^  leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  be- 
gin to  worship  this  other.  Not  considering,  says 
the  epistle,  that  we  can  never  either  forsake  the 
worship  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of 
all  those  who  are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  the  just 
for  the  unjust ;  or  worship  any  other.  For  we  wor- 
ship him  as  being  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  martyrs 
we  only  love,  as  they  deserve,  for  their  great  affection 
to  their  King  and  Master,  and  as  being  disciples  and 
followers  of  their  Lord,  whose  partners  and  fellow 
disciples  we  desire  to  be.  This  is  an  unanswerable 
testimony,  to  prove  both  the  Divine  worship  of 
Christ,  as  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  that  no  martyr 
or  other  saint  was  worshipped  in  those  days.  Not 
long  after  this  lived  Justin  Martyr,  who,  in  his 
second  Apology,  to  wipe  off  the  charge  of  atheism, 
brought  against  them  by  the  heathens,  who  object- 
ed to  them,  That  they  had  cast  off  the  worship  of 
God ;  answers.  That  they  worshipped  and  adored 
still  the  God  of  righteousness,  and  his  Son,  (that 


>  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Affirmabant,  quod  ettent  loliti 
«tato  die  ante  lucem  conveoire ;  carmenque  Chritto,  quasi 
J>eo,  dicere  secum  invicem. 

*  Polycarp.  Ep.ad  Philip,  n.  12.  Deus  autem  et  Pater  Do- 
tnini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ;  et  ipse  sempitemus  Pontifex,  Dei 
Filius,  Christus  Jesus,  sedificet  vos  in  fide  et  veritate,  et  in 
#mni  mansuetudine,  &c. ;  et  det  vobis  sortem  et  partem  inter 
ianctos  suos,  et  nobis  vobiscum,  et  omnibus  qui  sunt  sub 
eoelo,  qui  credituri  sunt  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chris- 
lum  et  in  ipsius  Pat  rem. 

,  •  Martyrtum  Polycarpi,  ap.  Coteler.  Patr.  Apostol.  t.  2. 
fe.  199.  Ilepi  irdvTC0V  alvSt  o-f,  tuXoyw  ac,  doj^d'^to  o-e,  <rb» 
^t^  altaviu  Kal  iiCHpaviw  'Irian  Xpi^co,  dyairtrrtS  aS  iraiilf 
§i%d'  i  ooi  KoX  UifiOfiaTi  'Aytcp  if  io^a  /cat  i/vy,  xai  tU  Toiit 
^iWom-at  alioifar  'Afitiv,  Eusebius,  lib.  4.  c.  15.  ex  Epist. 
2  P 


Ecclesiae  Smymensis,  reads  this  with  a  litde  variation  of  the 
particles :  Aid  t5  altoviH  apxi-*pi»v  *Iifo-S  XptcM  t5  ayo- 
in)T8  <rti  iratiiv'  di  i  aoi  aitvavrti  iv  UwiVfiari  Ayltcti  do^a, 
&c.  But  this  makes  no  alteration  in  the  sense  ;  for  still  it 
concludes  with  a  doxology  to  the  three  Divine  persons: 
By  whom  and  with  whom  unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

*  Smyrn.  Eccles.  Epist  ap.  Euseb.  1.  4.  c.  15.  et  ap.  Co- 
teler.  p.  200.    Mi^,  ^ifo-iv,  dtpivrtv  t6u  ivavpttfiivoiff  thtov 

Ap^mmrai  <ripttrBai' dyvoSvrt*,  bxi   Srt  t6v  Xpirdv 

irork  KaTaXiirtiif  dvvqao/iif 0a,  Tdif  \nrkp  t^«  t5  irairrd* 
KotTfiH  TMV  otcXpfiiytav  iruTTipiat  iraOovra,  ifiufiow  inrip 
dfiapTuXioif^  ttTi  iTipoif  Tiva  <r(fiitrOai'  thtov  ydp,  Xl6v 
Syra  th  Otn^  nrpovKuvufiiV'  Tobt  61  fidprvpa^,  w9  fiaOiyrdt 
Kai  fiifitrrdt  th  "Kvptu,  dyatrwfktv  df^lmtf  &C. 
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c&me  from  him,  and  taught  hoth  them  and  the  host 
of  good  angels,  who  followed  him,  and  were  made 
like  mito  him,)  as  also  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy :' 
to  these  they  paid  a  rational  and  true  honour,  as  they 
always  firankly  owned  to  all  such  as  were  disposed 
to  learn.  Bellarmine'  very  fraudulently  urges  this 
place,  to  prove  the  worship  of  angels :  as  if  Justin 
had  said,  that  they  worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son, 
the  angels,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  whereas  he  says 
nothing  of  the  worship  of  angels,  but  that  the  an- 
gels were  taught  by  the  Son,  and  that  the  Son,  to- 
gether with  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  the 
object  of  Christian  worship.  Which  he  repeats 
again  in  his  foresaid  Apology,'  saying,  in  answer  to 
the  same  objection,  that  they  could  demonstrate, 
that  as  they  worshipped  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  so  with  equal  reason  they  wor^pped  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  second  place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
prophecy  in  the  third,  knowing  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  true  God.  For  whereas  the  heathens 
objected  farther,  that  it  was  madness  in  them,  next 
to  the  immutable  and  true  Grod,  Maker  of  all  things, 
to  give  the  second  place  to  a  crucified  man,  he  tells 
them.  They  understood  not  the  mystery  of  this  prac- 
tice. Which  shows,  that  as  they  worshipped  Christ, 
so  they  worshipped  him  as  the  true  Son  of  God, 
and  not  as  a  creature :  for  he  tells  the  emperors  a 
little  after,'  they  held  it  unlawful  to  worship  any 
but  God  alone.  Therefore  in  their  practice  they 
also  showed  their  belief  of  his  true  Divinity;  since 
they  worshipped  him  only  upon  this  foundation  and 
supposition,  that  he  was  truly  God,  and  not  a  mere 
man ;  and  to  have  done  it  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion, had  been  gross  idolatry  by  their  own  confes- 
sion. Which  I  wish  were  duly  considered  by  those 
who  now  write  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
absurdly  pretend  that  all  the  fathers  of  the  three 
first  ages  were  of  their  opinion.  For  this  is  only  to 
make  them  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  in- 
volve them  in  a  monstrous  contradiction;  whilst 
they  pretended  to  worship  none  but  Grod  alone,  and 
yet  gave.  Divine  honour  to  one,  whom  (if  our  mo- 


dem representers  say  true)  they  did  not  ' 
be  truly  God  by  nature,  but  only  a  creatui 
But  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry,  as  to  ^ 
cems  the  object  of  their  worship  in  practi 
nagoras  answers  the  charge  of  atheism, 
same  manner  as  Justin  lAasctyr  had  done  b< 
We  are  no  atheists,*  who  worship  the  C 
all  things,  and  his  Word  that  proceedeth  l 
Minucius  Felix,  to  another  objection,  1 
worshipped  a  crucified  man,  answers,  1 
were  mistaken  in  the  charge;  for  he  w! 
worshipped**  was  God,  and  not  a  mere  mo 
miserable  is  he  whose  hope  is  only  in  ma 
help  is  at  an  end,  when  the  life  of  man 
About  this  time  lived  Lucian  the  heathei 
one  of  his  Dialogues,  takes  notice  of  the 
worship.  For,  bringing  in  a  Christian  ii 
a  catechumen,"  he  makes  the  eatechumei 
question.  By  whom  shall  I  swear?  Am 
personates  the  Christian,  answers.  By  the 
reigns  on  high,  the  great,  unmortal,  heav 
and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spin 
ing  fix>m  the  Father,  one  in  three,  and  thr 
Take  these  for  your  Jupiter,  imagine  this  i 
Grod.  Which  evidently  shows,  that  Lu 
learned  this  from  the  Christian  instituti 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  t 
of  their  Divine  worship.  And  he  elsewhei 
to  them  the  worship  of  their  crucified  imp< 
he  blasphemously  terms  our  blessed  Lord, 
after  Ireneeus,  speaking  of  the  miracles  vs 
church  wrought  in  his  time,  particularly  ii 
out  devils,  says.  She  did  this"  not  by  invo 
angels,  nor  by  enchantments,  nor  by  any  oth< 
piece  of  curiosity,  but  by  directing  her  praye 
and  pure,  and  openly,  to  the  God  over  all ; 
invocadng  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  si 
miracles  for  the  benefit  of  men,  and  not 
seduction.  And  that  this  was  so,  ^pean 
from  some  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used  thi 
church  for  the  energumens  in  the  public 
one  of  which  is  recorded  by  the  author  of 


*  Jtutin.  ApoL  2.  p.  56.  'AXX*  UtMv  Tt,  koI  tiy  trap' 
a^09  Yldv  iXBovra,  koI  dM^atrra  ilfiut  ravro,  Kai  t6¥ 
Twv  £\Xfl0V  iirofii»u¥  Koi  ij^o/iotovfiivuv  iyaBw  6yyl\uv 
vrparhvt  nvtuft<&  ti  t6  trpo^nriKbw  mfio/itOa  ical  irpov' 

KVPOVfltVf  &c. 

*  Belltmi.  de  BeiUtud.  Sanctor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  t  1. 
p.  1957. 

'  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  60.  T6w  ififiiovpy6p-^al  *lritrov» 
Xpi<rT^v,  Tl^  avTov  tov  ^¥Tmt  Qtov  fiaBovTit,  xal  iv  itv 
Tipa  X<^P?  Ix^*^***  Tlvtvfid  ti  trpoK^rrruc^v  iv  Tpififf  t^h, 
^i  /icrd  \6yov  TifjL&fitv,  uiroitt^ofitv.  It.  Dial,  cam 
Tryph.  p.  902,  he  stylM  him  Ot()v  laxvp6»  kcu  irpcvKvvti' 
t6v,  the  mighty  God  that  was  to  be  adored. 

'  Ibid.  p.  64.    Ot^v  fikv  fiovov  trpwrKwovfuw,  &c 

*  Athenag.  Legat.  pro  Christianis,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t.  1.  p.  76.  OitK  ivfiip  &Btoi,  dyovTtt  t6v  troirrrfiv  Tovia 
TOV  travrivt  kuI  rdv  trap*  airrov  A6yo¥, 

**  Minuc.  DiaL  p.  88.    Quod  leligioni  noitrB  bominem 


noxium  et  cnicem  ejus  adscribitis,  loage  de  Tidai 
erratis,  qui  putatis  Deum  credi  aut  meraisee  nc 
potuisse  terrenum.  Nss  ille  miterabilia,  cujus  i 
mortali  spes  omnis  innititur :  totum  anim  ejos  aaz 
eztincto  homine  finitur. 
"  Lucian.  Philopatris,  prope  finem. 

*Ttlfifiiioin'a  Ot6v,  fiiyam,  afifiporov,  oipawi 
T16W  narpdt,  Tlvvfia  Ik  UaTp6t  jjciroptvd^ 
*£ar  Ik  rptMv,  xal  l^  Mt  TpUt, 
Tavra  v6fjLiX*  Z^va,  t^v  i*  ^yoS  Qc^. 
"  Lucian.  de  Morte  Peregr.  p.  277.     T69  i»tt 
fiivov  Ikupop  <ro<f>irHiv  irpovKvvtiw, 

**  Iren.  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  Nee  invocationibus  ange 
nee  incantationibus,  nee  aliqua  prava  cariositate,  1 
et  pure  et  manifeste  orationes  dirigena  ad  Dofl 
omnia  fecit,  et  nomen  Domini  nostri  Jeaa  Christi 
Tirtutes  secundum  ntilitates  homioiim,  aed  noa 
ticnem  perficit 
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stitations/*  directed  personally  to  Christ,  under  the 
title  of  the  only  begotten  God,  who  binds  the  strong 
one,  that  is,  the  devil :  which  prayer  I  need  not  re- 
peat here,  because  the  reader  may  find  it  at  length 
hereafter'*  in  the  senriee  of  the  catechomens. 

About  the  same  time  with  Irensus  hved  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who»  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  the  worship  of  Christ,  yet  he  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be  God  of  God,"  and  says  the 
world  was  made  by  him :  For  when  the  Father  said« 
**  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,"  he  spake 
this  to  no  other,"  but  to  his  own  Word  and  his  own 
Wisdom,  that  is,  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  Whom 
he  expressly  styles  by  the  name  of  Trinity**  in  the 
Godhead;  and  says  elsewhere,  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,  and  nothing**  else  besides  him,  who  is 
the  true  God,  the  ordainer  of  kings  i  who  may  be 
honoured,  but  not  worshipped,  because  they  are 
only  men,  and  not  God.  From  all  which  it  is  easy 
to  infer,  that  Theophilus  thought  Christ  the  object 
of  Divine  worship,  as  the  living  and  true  God;  and 
that  it  would  be  idobitry  to  give  Divine  worship  to 
Christ,  upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that  he 
la  true  God  as  well  as  man. 

In  the  same  age,  Clemens  Alexandiinus  is  an 
illiistrious  witness  of  this  practice.  For  in  his  ex- 
hortation** to  the  Gentiles,  he  «tyles  him  the  living 
God,  that  was  then  worshipped  and  adored :  Believe, 
says  he,  0  man,  in  him  who  is  both  man  and  God : 
believe,  0  man,  in  him  who  suffered  death,  and  yet 
ia  adored  as  the  living  God.  In  the  end  of  his 
Psedagogue,  he  himself  addresses  his  prayers  to  the 
8on  jointly  with  the  Father,  in  these  words :  Be 
merciful  to  thy  children,  0  Master,  0  Father,  thou 
Ruler  of  IsraJel,  0  Son,  and  Father,  who  are  both 
I  One,  our  Lord.**  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
,  book,  he  has  this  doxology  to  the  whole  Trinity ; 
,  Let  us  give  thanks**  to  the  only  Father  and  Son,  to 
,  the  Son  and  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  our  Teacher  and 
Master,  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  one  in  all  respects; 
in  whom  are  all  things ;  by  whom  all  things  are  one ; 
by  whom  is  eternal  existence ;  whose  members  we 
are ;  whose  is  the  glory  and  the  ages ;  who  is  the 
perfect  good,  the  perfect  beauty,  all-wise,  and  all-just : 
to  whom  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.   Amen. 


Contemporary  with  Clemens  was  Athenogenes  the 
martyr,  who  suffered  about  the  year  196.  St  Ba- 
sil** says.  He  composed  a  sacred  hymn,  setting  forth 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  From  whence  we 
may  collect,  that  it  did  the  same  for  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God.  The  learned  Doctor  Cave,**  by  a  little 
mistake  of  what  St  Basil  says,  supposes  Atheno- 
genes to  have  been  the  author  of  those  two  ancient 
hymns»  called  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns, 
which  the  reader  will  find  related  at  length**  here- 
after, under  the  titles  of  the  Great  Doxology,  *'  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,"  &c.,  and  the  Hymnus  Lucemalis. 
But  it  is  plain  from  St  Basil,  that  the  hymn  of 
Athenogenes  was  distinct  firom  these.  For  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Morning  Hjrmn,  and  says 
expressly  of  the  Evening  Hjnnn,  that  he  knew  not 
who  was  the  author  of  it  However,  it  was  a  hymn 
of  ancient  use  in  the  church,  addressed  immediately 
to  Christ,  and  containing  this  doxology  to  the  whole 
Trinity,  'Yfivov/uy  IlaHpa,  tal  YUk,  tai  "Ayfop  Ilvf  S/mi 
Ofov,  We  laud  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of 
GkKL  Which  St  Basil  uiges,  as  we  do  here,  as  a 
distinct  testimony  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  as 
a  further  instance  of  the  churelfs  ancient  practice 
in  giving  Divine  honour  and  worship,  not  only  to 
the  Father,  but  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost 

About  the  same  time,  suffered  Andronicus  the 
martyr :  in  the  Acts  of  whose  passion  it  is  objected 
to  him  by  the  heathen  judge,**  that  Christ  whom  he 
invocated  and  worshipped,  was  a  man  that  had  suf- 
fered under  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
that  the  Acts  of  his  passion  were  then  extant  Their 
worship  of  Christ  waa  so  well  known  to  the  hea- 
thens, that  at  every  turn,  we  see,  it  was  objected  to 
them.  And  their  answer  was  always  the  same,  that 
they  worshipped  him  indeed,  but  not  as  a  mere 
man,  but  God,  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  and  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  Which  is  the 
answer  that  Tertullian  (who  is  the  last  writer  of  the 
second  age)  makes  to  this  objection.  For  whereas 
it  was  objected,**  that  they  were  worshippers  of  a 
man,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to  be  a  man,  and 
the  Jews  had  condemned  as  a  man :  to  this  he  an- 
swers,** not  by  denying  that  they  worshij^ped  him, 
but  by  explaining  the  reasons  and  foundation  of 


>«  Constit  lib.  a  cap.  7.     **  Book  XIV.  dimp.  5.  lect  7. 

1*  Theoph.  ad  Aatolyc.  lib.  2.  p.  130.  Oi^v  Ay  b  Aiyot, 
gal  Ik  Ofov  irt^fVKAf. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  114.  OitK  iXktf  ik  rm  tVnicc,  noii|<r«. 
fiBW^  iW*  fi  Tip  iavTov  A6ytf,  koI  tti  iavrov  So^if . 

>*  Ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  106.  Tvvoi  TpiAiot  tov  Oiov,  koI  too 
Aoyov  turrav  xal  Tr/t  So^tav  avrov. 

)•  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Otif  di  Ttf  ivrmt  Quf  koX  ilXi|6«( 
'WpocKvinSf  &c. 

*  Clem.  Cohort  ad  Gent  p.  84.  Edit  Oxon.  TlUrrtvvw, 
Ji»6p«m,  difOpmntif  xal  6t»*  irtTiv^tw,  4b^p«rrc,  T«p  n- 
Oom-t,  Kol  TTpovKWOiiikina  Qttf  |[mvti. 

«  Id.  Paedagog.  lib.  s!  c.  12.  p.  311.  'IXaOt  Tott  coU, 
waiiaywyk,  Ilcrrip,  ^vtox*  'I<rpa^X,  TU  xal  IIoTlp,  Sir 
J^^tt*,  Kvpu. 

2p2 


*>  Ibid.  p.  eadem.  T^  /aSwu  flofrpl  xai  Tltf,  Tltf  xtd 
XXaTpl,  traiiaywyu  Kal  iiiavKdXtf  Tlw,  «rjyir  xal  Ttf  *Ayttf 
Hvt&fum'  irApra  tcS  ipl'  Iv  al  t^  nrAvraf  &e.  A  h  i6^a  koI 
awv,  Kol  lit  To^  alrnvr  'A#4v.  Vid.  Strom,  lib.  7.  cap.  7. 
p.  861.    mfituf  iyKtX*v6fuda  T^if  Adyo¥,  kc 

»  BaaU.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.  t.  2.  p.  3&9. 

*•  CaTC,  Hin.  Liter.  toI  1.  p.  60. 

*  See  chap.  10.  tect  9.  chap.  11.  sect.  5. 

"*  Acta  Andronici,  ap.  Baron,  an.  290.  n.  26.  Non  tcii, 
quern  iuTOcas  Chriitom,  hominem  quendam  factum,  tub 
cuBtodia  Pontii  Pilati  punitum ;  cujus  extant  Acta  paMionis  ? 

*'  TertuL  ApoL  cap.  21.  Sed  et  Tulgui  jam  icit  Chris- 
turn,  ut  aliquem  hominum,  qualem  Judai  judicaverunt,  quo 
fkciliui  quia  nos  hominis  cultoret  existimaverit. 

*  Ibid.    Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  didicimui,  et  prolatione 
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their  worship,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  the  true 
natural  Son  of  God,  by  a  spiritual  generation,  and 
therefore  called  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  hecause  he 
was  of  one  and  the  same  essence  or  substance.  For 
God  was  a  Spirit ;  and  the  Son  was  Spirit  of  Spirit, 
and  God  of  God,  as  Light  is  of  Light  In  that 
manner  he  was  begotten  of  God,  so  as  to  be  God 
and  the  Son  of  God,  as  they  were  both  one.  In 
another  place,  dissuading  Christian  women  from 
marrying  with  unbelievers,  among  other  arguments, 
he  uses  this,"  That  in*  such  a  family  there  could  be 
no  mention  of  God,  no  invocation  of  Christ,  no 
cherishing  of  faith  by  their  joint  reading  of  the 
Scripture.  At  the  same  time,he  tells  us,"  a  Christian 
could  pray  to  no  other  but  the  eternal,  the  hving, 
and  true  God:  he  could  not  ask  such  things,  as 
they  were  wont  to  ask  in  prayer,  of  any  other  but 
him,  from  whom  he  knew  he  could  obtain  them, 
and  who  alone  was  able  to  give  them.  Now,  this 
had  been  absurd  and  ridiculous  arguing  to  the  hea- 
thens, had  not  Christians  believed  Christ  to  be  the 
eternal,  Uving,  and  true  God.  Their  arguments 
might  easily  have  been  retorted,  and  charged  with 
contradiction  ;  and  they  would  have  stood  self-con- 
demned by  their  own  practice,  if,  whilst  they  were 
arguing  against  the  heathen  idols  upon  this  foot^ 
that  nothing  was  to  be  worshipped  but  the  eternal, 
living,  and  true  God,  they  themselves  had  wor- 
shipped one  who  fell  short  of  that  character.  There- 
fore we  must  conclude,  that  as  it  is  plain  from 
the  foregoing  testimonies,  that  Christians  did  give 
Divine  worship  to  Christ  in  this  age,  so  they  did 
it  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  he  was  the 
eternal,  Uving,  and  true  God,  as  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  eternal  Father ;  and  that  however  they  differed, 
as  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  Father  and  Son  to  be 
distinct,  yet  they  were  but  one  Creator,  and  one  God. 
^^  J  We  are  now  come  to  the  third  cen- 

dilj^chrirt  toX  tury,  where  we  have  first  an  illus- 
third  century.  trious  tcstimouy  for  the  worship  of 
Christ  as  God,  in  the  Fragments  of  Caius,  a  Roman 
presbyter,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  out  of  his  book 
called  The  Labyrinth,  written  against  Artemon,  one 
of  the  first  that  appeared  against  the  Divinity  of 
our  Saviour.  Here,  among  many  other  things, 
showing  the  novelty  of  that  heresy,  he  observes,'* 
There  were  anciently  many  psalms  and  hymns  com- 


posed by  the  brethren,  and  transcribed  by  the  faith- 
ful, setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ  as  the  Wori 
of  God,  and  ascribing  Divinity  to  him.  And  tbt 
such  sort  of  hymns  were  used  in  the  service  of  tie 
church,  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the  nae 
Eusebius,  taken  out  of  the  council  of  Antioch  agiiai 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  the  heretical  bishop  of  Ai- 
tioch,  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  For  that 
he  is  charged  as  giving  orders**  to  forbid  the  use cf 
such  psalms  or  hymns  as  were  used  to  be  song  i 
the  church  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChiiK 
under  pretence  that  they  were  only  the  wd 
compositions  of  late  and  modem  authors:  whilst,  > 
the  mean  time,  he  suborned  women  on  the  gai 
day  of  the  Lord's  passion,  (or  the  resurrection,  ftr 
pascha  will  signify  both,)  to  sing  hymns  compoeedt 
his  own  honour;  where,  among  other  tldngs,k 
that  would  not  allow  Christ  any  other  but  m 
earthly  original,  was  not  ashamed  to  hear  biiudf 
blasphemously  extolled  as  an  angel  come  down  hm 
heaven ;  which,  as  those  holy  fathers  observe,  vii 
enough  to  make  a  hearer  tremble.  And  for  tki 
insolent  attempt  against  the  Divinity  and  wndf 
of  Christ,  that  heretical  bishop  was  anathemalisi 
and  deposed. 

A  Uttle  before  this  time,  Nepos,  an  EgyptiaD  )t 
shop,  composed  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  use  of  tk 
church,  which  are  commended  by  Dionysios,"  biibf 
of  Alexandria,  as  a  useful  work  for  the  edificstki 
of  the  brethren.  And,  probably,  they  might  be  sob 
of  those  hymns  which  Paulus  Samosatensis  fr 
carded  as  novel  inventions  of  modem  autlm 
though  h3rmns  of  the  like  nature  had  been  in  « 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  church.  Dionyoi 
of  Alexandria  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  tk 
practice  of  Paulus  Samosatensis  by  his  letters,  thoi^ 
he  was  not  present  in  the  council;  and  he  is  coo- 
mended  by  St  Basil,**  as  one  that  always  used  tiii 
form  of  doxology :  To  God  the  Father,  and  the  S<»t 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
glory  and  dominion  now  and  for  ever,  world  intk> 
out  end.  Amen.  But  we  have  more  pregnant  testi- 
monies from  the  works  of  Origen  in  the  beginningfl^ 
this  century.  In  his  fifth  Book  against  Celsus,  be 
tells  us.  That  they  could  not  lawfully  worship  angebi 
but  they  might  and  did  worship  the  Son  of  God.  iH 
prayers,  says  he,  and  supphcations,*  and  interce>- 


generatum,  et  idcirco  Filium  Dei,  et  Deum  dictum  ex  unitate 

substantiae :  nam  et  Deus  Spiritus. Ita  de  Spiritu  Spi- 

ritus,  et  de  Deo  Deus,  ut  lumen  de  lumine  accensum, 

ita  quod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  DeuB  est,  et  Dei  Filius,  et 
unus  ambo. 

"  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Quas  Dei  mentio  ?  qu» 
Chriiti  invocatio  ?  ubi  fomenta  fidei  de  Scripturarum  inter- 
lectione  ? 

**  Id.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Nos  pro  salute  imperatoris  Deum 
invocAmus  sternum,  Deum  verum,  Deum  vivum,  &c.  Haec 
ab  alio  orare  non  possum,  quam  a  quo  me  scio  consecutu- 
rum,  quoniam  et  ipse  est  qui  solus  prsstat. 


■^  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28.  "^akfiol  ik  S<roi  koI  tiUl  «U' 
tpioif,  dvapx^^  ^'"'^  trivStv  ypatptXcai,  'r6p  Aoyoy  r«  9m  ^ 
Xptv6v  Vfivnai  .^eoXoySirrcv. 

>*  Cone.  Antioch.  Epist.  Synod,  ap.  Buseb.  lib.  7.  cap.3)> 
^aXfi&t  61  Toit9  cU  Tdv  K6pto¥  lifi&¥  'Ityo-Sv  Xpto^ar  v«»«ct, 
C0«  iij  vtwripHV  Kal  vitaripuv  dvipStv  vvyyp&ftfUKTu,  hfi, 

"  Dionys.  de  Promission.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  % 
*AyairSj  Ntxwra — r^s  ts  yffak/iffilat,  f  #UX/^  »»'  »oXXo» 
Twif  d6e.\<f>iov  tiiOufiHvrai, 

**  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

"  Origen.  cont  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  233.  Tlavap  fdw  y^f 
iinvWf  Kal  itpovtvxhvt   Kal  frrcv^ty,    ical    cvx^f"^ 
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sions,  and  thanksgivings,  are  to  be  sent  up  to  God 
the  Lord  of  all,  by  the  High  Priest  who  is  above  all 
Angels,  being  the  living  Word  and  God.    And  we 
can  also  pray  to  the  Word  himself,  and  make  inter- 
cessions to  him,  and  give  thanks,  and  make  suppli- 
cations to  him,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  prayer 
ig  to  be  taken  in  propriety  of  speech,  or  with  some 
restriction.     He  means,  that  prayers  offered  to  the 
Son  of  God,  considered  as  a  Son,  redound  to  the  Fa- 
ther, as  the  fountain  of  the  Deity :  as  Bishop  Bull" 
judiciously  explains,  and  vindicates  this  passage 
from  the  unjust  exceptions  which  Huetius  makes 
against  it    As  he  does  also  another  passage  in  the 
eighth  Book,  where  Origen  more  largely  asserts  the 
^RTorship  of  Christ  against  the  common  objection 
renewed  by  Celsus,  That  the  Christians  worshipped 
one  that  had  but  lately  appeared  in  the  world. 
Celsus  had  thus  formed  the  objection  with  all  the 
art  and  force  he  was  able :  If  the  Christians,  says 
he,  worshipped  no  other  but  one  God,"  their  argu- 
ments might  be  of  some  weight  and  force  against 
others;  but  now  they  give  immense  honour  and 
urorship  to  this  new  upstart,  who  so  lately  made  his 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  yet  think  they  commit 
no  offence  against  God,  though  they  give  Divine 
worship  to  his  servant    To  this  Origen  replies, 
not  by  dissembling,  or  denying,  or  diminishing  the 
:  worship  of  Christ,  but  by  asserting  it  upon  such 
.  grounds  and  principles,  as  show  that  Father  and 
.  Son  can  be  but  one  God;  and  that  to  worship  two 
I  persons  under  such  relation  and  economy  of  real 
.  Father  and  Son,  cannot  be  to  worship  two  Gods. 
.  If  Celsus,  says  he,  had  understood  the  meaning  of 
,  this,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one  f  or  what  the  Son 
of  God  says  in  his  prayer,  "As  I  and  thou  are  one," 
he  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship  any 
but  the  God  who  is  over  alL    For  he  saith,  "  The 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father."  But  that  no 
one  may  think  that,  in  saying  this,  we  run  over  to 
those  who  deny  the  Father  and  Son  to  be  two  hy- 
postases or  persons,  (meaning  the  Sabellians,)  let 
him  consider  that  which  is  said,  *'A11  they  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,"  that  he  may 
understand  this,  "  I  and  th6  Father  are  one."    We 
therefore  worship  one  God,  as  I  have  showed,  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  our  reasoning  stands  still 
in  full  force  against  others ;  neither  do  we  give  Di- 
vine honour  to  an  upstart  being,  as  if  he  had  no 
existence  before.    For  we  believe  him,  when  he  says, 
**  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  again,  **  I  am  the 
Truth."  Neither  ib  any  of  us  of  so  mean  and  servile 
understanding,  as  to  imagine,  that  the  substance  of 


Truth  had  not  a  being  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh.  Therefore  we  worship  the 
Father  of  Truth,  and  the  Son,  who  is  the  Truth, 
two  things  in  personal  subsistence,  but  one  in  agree- 
ment, and  consent,  and  identity  of  will,  Bvra  Ho 
Tj  vxotrr&an  wfy&yftarat  !v  Bk  rj  ifiovoi^  Kal  ry  ovfir 
fi^vi^  Kol  rg  ravr^rtin  rov  fiovKfuiaroQ :  SO  that  who- 
ever sees  Uie  Son,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
sees  God  in  him,  as  being  the  true  image  of  God. 
Now  Celsus  imagines,  that  because  together  with 
God  we  worship  his  Son,  it  follows  upon  our  own 
principles,  that  we  may  not  only  worship  God, 
but  his  ministers  and  servants.  And,  indeed,  if  he 
meant  the  true  servants  of  God,  after  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  such  as  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  angels  and  archangels,  and  stood  up  for 
the  worship  of  these ;  perhaps,  taking  worship,  and 
the  acts  of  the  worshippers,  in  a  sound  and  quali- 
fied sense,  (he  means  the  common  respect  of  love 
and  honour,  which  is  due  to  good  angels,)  we  might 
say  something  proper  upon  this  head;  but  now, 
when  he  understands  by  the  servants  of  God,  only 
the  devils  whom  the  Gentiles  worship,  he  does  not 
oblige  us  by  any  just  consequence  to  worship  such 
as  these,  whom  the  Scripture  assures  us  to  be  only 
servants  of  the  wicked  one,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  the  author  of  apostacy  from  God.  We  refuse 
to  worship  all  such,  as  knowing  them  to  be  no  serv- 
ants of  God ;  for  had  they  been  servants,  we  should 
not  have  called  them  devils ;  but  we  worship  one 
God,  and  his  only  Son,  and  Word,  and  Image,  with 
supplications  and  prayers  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  offering  our  prayers  to  God  over  all  by  his 
only  begotten  Son ;  to  whom  we  first  present  them, 
beseeching  him  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
as  our  High  Priest,  to  offer  our  prayers,  and  sacri- 
fices, and  intercessions  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
things.  Therefore  our  faith  relies  only  upon  God, 
by  his  Son  who  confirms  it  in  us.  And  therefore 
Celsus  has  no  reason  or  colour  for  his  charge  of 
sedition,  or  departing  firom  God  upon  the  account 
of  his  Son ;  for  we  worship  the  Father,  whilst  we 
admire  and  adore  the  Son,  who  is  his  Word,  and 
Wisdom,  and  Truth,  and  Righteousness,  and  what- 
ever else  we  are  taught  to  believe  of  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  such  a  Father. 

I  have  recited  this  passage  at  length,  not  only 
because  it  is  such  a  full  proof  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  Christians  did  give  Divine  honour  and  wor- 
ship to  the  Son ;  but  also  because  it  shows  us  upon 
what  principle  and  foundation  they  did  it ;  viz.  as 


dvairtfiirriow  tco  IttI  iraai  Occp,  duk  tov  ItI  iriifTtov  dyyi* 
Xm¥  dpxi*pi»tt  Ifitffvxov  Aoyov  Kal  6tov*  itii<r6fiiBa  ii  Kal 
altrou  TOV  Aoyov,  Kai  iimvj^ofiiOa  airrtpf  Kal  Ttpoo'tul^ofit' 
da  6kf  lAif  dvvwfiida  jcaraico^tcy  T^t  iripl  rpotrtvxn^ 
tcvpicXtj^iat  Kol  KaTaxp^<r»ms'  dyyikovt  yitp  KoXicai'— 
oifK  t  JfXoyov. 


"  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  Mct.  %  cap.  9.  d.  15.  p.  199. 

•*  Orig.  cont.  Gelt.  lib.  8.  p.  385.  Celti  verba:  El  fikv  iii 
liniiya  dXKow  iOtpAirtvow  oih-ot,  irXiiv  tva  Ot6Vf  ^v  dv  rtt 
abroit  l<r»t  vp^  to6v  dWotn  drci^v  \6yot'  vvvl  ii  t^v 
iifayxo^  ^^ayivra  tovtov  viroOpiiaKgvuait  &c.  Vid.  Orig 
Utpl  titxfht  ^-  49  et  50;  and  Bp.  Fell's  note  upon  it. 
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being  the  trae  Son  of  God,  and  one  God  with  the 
Father.  For  though  Haetius  has  excepted  against 
some  words  in  this  passage,  as  derogatory  to  the 
Son;  and  the  modem  Arians  have  abased  it  to 
patronize  their  heresy;  and  the  Romanists  would 
tm  draw  it  into  a  proof  for  the  worship  of  angels ; 
yet  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  there  is  not  a  tittle  in  it, 
when  rightly  understood,  to  countenance  any  of 
their  suggestions :  but  as  it  is  a  solid  proof  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  is  an  illustrious  eyidence  of 
Origen's  belief,  and  clear  explication  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  For  excepting  that  sort  of  unity, 
which  Origen  and  all  catholic  writers  reject  as  in- 
consistent with  a  real  Trinity,  that  is,  the  unity  of 
hypostases,  or  persons,  which  none  but  Sabellians 
and  their  followers  maintain ;  he  asserts  all  other 
kinds  of  unity,  in  opposition  to  Arians,  who  denied 
the  unity  of  essence  or  nature,  and  made  the  Son 
to  be  of  a  different  substance  from  the  Father,  as  a 
created  Being;  in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites, 
and  such  other  heretics,  as  maintained  contrary 
principles,  one  good,  and  another  evil,  in  the  God- 
head ;  in  opposition  to  the  Tritheites,  who  brought 
in  the  proper  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  by  denying 
the  subordination  and  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  asserting  three  co-ordinate  and 
independent  principles,  and  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  three  such  cfvapxoc)  ^vatruM,  and  dyiyvtim,  (as  the 
Apostolical  Canons"  call  them,)  three  unoriginated 
and  unbegotten  principles,  wholly  independent  of 
one  another;  in  opposition  to  Hieracas  and  the 
Triformians,  who  absurdly  divided  the  Trinity  into 
three  parts  of  one  whole ;  and  finally,  in  opposition 
to  all  that  swarm  of  heretics,  who  distinguished, 
with  the  Cerdonians,  between  the  God  of  justice 
and  tlie  God  of  goodness,  styling  the  one  the  God 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and  the  other,  the 
Father  of  Christ  and  God  of  the  gospeL  Origen,  I 
say,  in  opposition  to  all  these,  asserts  every  sort  of 
unity,  except  the  Jewish  and  Sabellian  notion  of 
unity,  which  confines  the  Divine  nature  to  one  per- 
son. For,  in  saying  first  that  the  Son  is  the  express 
and  true  image  of  God  the  Father,  he  asserts  the  iden- 
tity of  nature,  against  Arius ;  and  so  could  not  believe 
him  to  be  a  creature  of  a  difierent  substance  or  na- 
ture, but  as  a  true  Son,  of  the  same  essence  with  his 
Father,  and  equal  to  him  in  all  infinite  and  Divine 
perfections.  2.  In  saying  that  he  was  a  Son,  deriv- 
ing his  original  from  the  Father,  and  not  anothet 
independent  being,  he  maintains  the  unity  of  prin- 
ciple, apd  reserves  to  the  Father  the  privilege  of 
being  the  fountain  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
opposes  the  heresy  of  the  Tritheites,  who  maintain 
three  co-ordinate  and  independent  principles,  and 
destroy  the  monarchy,  and  make  three  Creators  in- 


stead of  one,  by  destroying  the  due  subordimliai 
and  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  3.  In  b^ 
ing  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  one  in  agreoiiBi^ 
and  consent,  and  identity  of  will,  he  asserts  tk 
unity  of  operation,  creation,  and  goremment :  wbkk 
destroys  the  heresy  of  those  who  wiftintafcinp^^  en- 
trary  principles  in  the  Godhead.  4.  In  njB{ 
that  the  Son  was  equal  to  the  Father  in  aU  inhk 
perfections,  he  rejects  the  absurdity  of  those  wb 
dreamed  of  three  parts  in  the  Divine  nature,  i 
In  asserting  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Creatoroi 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  mRinfjow  the  imitT 
of  Providence,  and  refutes  the  heresy  of  those  vk 
maintained  that  the  Creator  and  Ghod  of  the  OH 
Testament  was  a  different  Qod  from  the  Father  rf 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  he  mamtaiof  d 
sorts  of  unity,  except  personal  unity,  which  Gsmst 
consist  with  a  real  IVinity  in  the  Grodhead.  id 
upon  this  foot  he  answers  the  objection  of  Cebo^ 
who  charged  the  Christians  with  polytheko^ir 
giving  Divine  honour  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  made  this  short  and  useful  d^reni 
upon  diis  celebrated  passage  of  Origen,  to  vinfiofe 
it  from  the  abuses  of  the  modem  Arians,  I  nowJt 
turn  to  the  history  of  &ct,  to  show  that  Vim 
worship  was  given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Gti 
And  of  this  there  is  further  evidence  in  Or^en:  k 
this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  he  is  put  to  vk 
dicate  the  worship  of  Christ  from  the  chargti 
polytheism,  which  is  frequently  repeated  by  CdfS 
In  the  third  Book**  Celsus  objects,  That  diey  i» 
shipped  one  who  was  apprehended  and  pntti 
death ;  in  which  respect  they  were  no  better  tki 
the  Gets,  who  worshipped  Zamobds ;  and  tbeO 
licians,  Mopsus ;  and  die  Acamanes,  AmphikdBi; 
and  the  Thebans,  Amphiaraus ;  and  the  Lebsdksi 
Trophonius.  In  replying  to  which,  Or^en  a^ 
They  offered  their  prayers  to  Christ,  as  Me£atf 
between  God  and  men,  who  conferred  the  bleasa^ 
of  the  Father  upon  men,  and  presented  their  pi^e^ 
as  High  Priest,  to  the  God  over  alL  Not  long  site 
Celsus*  repeats  the  chaige  again,  That  tbr^  «k 
ridiculed  the  heathens  for  worshipping  JqsH 
whose  sepulchre  the  Cretians  could  ^ow,  did  dxB- 
selves  worship  one  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  b 
the  seventh  Book,  he  renews  the  impeachment  tto 
times,  bidding  the  Christians^  not  be  so  ridicoka 
as  to  revile  the  heathen  gods  as  idols,  whilst  tk? 
worshipped  a  God  of  their  own  more  wretd»i 
than  any  idol,  and  not  so  much  as  an  idd,  fortbt 
he  was  truly  dead.  If  they  had  a  mind  to  innofsit 
in  worshipping  a  dead  man,*  they  might  with  wtft 
reason,  he  thinks,  have  chosen  Hercdies,  or  Mao- 
lapius,  or  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus,  or  Spidrtai^c' 
Sibylla,  rather  than  have  made  a  god  of  one  vte 


"Ganon.  A  post.  c.  49. 

*  Origen.  cont  Gels.  lib.  3.  p.  131. 


»Ibid.lib.3.p.l3& 
I  Ibid.  p.  367,  36a 


>Celaii8,lib.7.F38& 
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liTed  an  infamous  life,  and  died  a  miserable  death. 
Yea,  they  might  haye  chosen  among  their  own  pro- 
phets, Jonas  under  the  gourd,  or  Daniel  in  the  Uons* 
den,  as  more  worthy  of  this  honour.  He  whom 
they  worshipped,  he  cries  again,'  is  no  demon,  bat 
a  dead  man.  Thus,  from  the  charges  of  Celsus,  and 
Origen's  replies,  we  may  collect  what  worship  was 
given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  also  as  Me- 
diator between  God  and  men. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  Origen,  in  his  first 
Book,^  speaking  of  the  wise  men  who  came  to  wor- 
ship Christ,  by  the  leading  of  a  star,  says.  They 
offered  gifts  to  him  suited  to  his  different  quahties, 
who  was  compounded,  as  one  might  say,  of  Grod 
and  mortal  man :  they  therefore  presented  him  with 
gold,  as  a  king;  with  myrrh,  as  a  mortal  man  that 
should  die ;  and  with  frankincense,  as  a  God.  And 
Origen  himself,  in  his  other  works,  frequently  speaks 
of  his  own  prayers  oflfered  to  Christ  In  one  of  his 
homilies^  he  addresses  him  in  these  words:  0  Lord 
Jesus,  grant  that  I  may  be  found  worthy  to  have 
some  monument  of  me  in  thy  tabernacle.  I  could 
wish  to  oflfer  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  stones,  with 
the  princes  of  the  people :  but  because  these  things 
are  above  me,  let  me  at  least  be  thought  worthy  to 
have  goats'  hair  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  only  that 
I  may  not  in  all  things  be  found  empty  and  unfruit- 
fuL  In  another  homily  :^  We  must  pray  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  would  take  away 
that  mist  and  darkness,  which  is  contracted  by  the 
filth  of  our  sins,  and  dims  the  sight  of  our  souls. 
And  again  :^  I  must  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
when  I  seek  he  would  grant  me  to  find,  and  open 
to  me  when  I  knock.  And  in  another  homily :'  Let 
us  pray  from  our  hearts  to  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  reveals  him 
to  whom  he  will,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  reveal 
these  things  unto  us.  And  he  has  many  the  like 
prayers  in  his  other  discourses.^  But  especially 
that  passage  in  his  Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans  is  most  remarkable,  where  he  proves  Christ 
to  be  God,  from  his  being  called  upon  in  prayer : 
The  apostle,  he  says,  in  those  words,  1  Cor.  i.  2, 
«« With  all  that  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  declares  him  to  be  God,"  whose  name  was 


called  upon.  And  if  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  adore  God,  be  one  and  the  self-same 
thing;  then  as  Christ  is  called  upon,  so  is  he  to  be 
adored :  and  as  we  offer  to  God  the  Father  first  of  all 
prayers,  so  must  we  also  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  as  we  offer  supplications  to  the  Father,  so  do 
we  also  to  the  Son ;  and  as  we  offer  thanksgivings  to 
God,  so  do  we  offer  thanksgivings  to  our  Saviour. 
For  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  same 
honour  is  to  be  given  to  both,  that  is,  to  (xod  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  when  it  says,  *'  That  they  may 
honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father." 

Not  long  after  Origen  lived  Novatian  at  Rome, 
and  Cyprian  at  Carthage,  who  both  speak  of  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  as  offered  up  to  Christ  to- 
gether with  the  Father.  Novatian'*  makes  it  an 
argument  of  his  Divinity,  that  he  is  present  in  all 
places  to  them  that  call  upon  him ;  which  belongs 
not  to  the  nature  of  man,  but  God.  And  he  argues 
further  from  the  church's  praying  to  him  as  Media- 
tor; which  kind  of  prayers  would  be  of  no  use,  if 
he  were  a  mere  man :  and  ^m  our  obligations  to 
fix  our  hope  on  him,  which  would  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing,  if  he  were  not  God,  as  well  as  man. 
For  cursed  is  the  hope  that  is  placed  only  in  man. 
St  Cyprian  in  like  manner  speaks  of  his  being  wor- 
shipped in  many  places.  In  his  book  of  the  Ad- 
vantage of  Patience,  he  styles  him,"  the  Lord  (xod 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  Christians :  and  particu- 
larly tells  us,  That  God  the  Father  has  commanded 
his  Son  to  be  worshipped;  and  in  regard  to  that 
conmiand,  the  apostle  Paul  says,  **  That  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  anU  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth:"  and  in  the  Revela^ 
tion,  when  St  John  would  have  worshipped  the 
angel,  the  angel  opposed  it,  and  said,  '*  I  am  thy 
fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  brethren:  worship  the 
Lord  Jesus."  So  Cyprian  reads  it,  Jewun  Dommum 
adora.  And  he  uses  this  as  an  ailment  to  per- 
suade men  to  patience,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
is  worshipped  in  heaven,  bears  with  many  indigni- 
ties on  earth,  and  does  not  avenge  himself  till  his 
second  coming  in  glory.    Again,  in  one  of  his  epis- 


«  CeUui,  lib.  7.  p.  976.  «  Ibid.  Ub.  I.  p.  46. 

«  Orig.  Horn.  13.  in  Exod.  uv.  t  1.  p.  102.  Domine 
Jesu,  pnesta  mihi,  ut  aliquid  monumenti  hsb«re  merear  in 
tabernaculo  tuo,  &c 

^  Horn.  1.  in  Levit  p.*  106.  Ipse  nobif  Dominui,  ipse 
SanctuB  Spiritus  deprecandut  est,  ut  onmem  nebulam,  om- 
nemque  caliginem,  qua)  peccatorum  fordibus  concreta,  vitum 
Dostri  cordis  obtcurat,  uiffrre  dignetur,  &c. 

*'  Horn.  5.  in  Levit  p.  126.  Dominum  meum  Jenun  in* 
vocare  me  oportet,  ut  quairentem  me  &ciat  invenire,  et  pul- 
santi  aperiat,  &c. 

^  Hom.  26.  in  Numer.  p.  271.  Noe  autem  oremus  ex 
corde  Verbum  Dei,  qui  est  unigenitus  ejus,  et  qui  revelat 
Patrem  quibus  vult,  ut  et  nobis  hsc  revelare  dignetur. 


^  Orig.  Horn.  3.  in  Ezek.  p.  627.  Prasta  mihi,  Christe, 
ut  disrumpam  cervicalia  in  animarum  consuta  luxuriam.  It 
t  32.  in  Joan.  p.  404.  Utinam  nobis  adsit  columna  ilia 
lucids  nubis  Jesu,  &c. 

"*  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  x.  lib.  8.  p.  587. 

**  Novat.  de  Trin.  cap.  14.  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus ; 
quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  cum  hec  kwrniinis  natura 
non  sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit  ?  Si  homo  tan- 
tummodo Christus ;  cur  homo  in  orationibus  Mediator  in- 
vocatur,  cum  invocatio  hominis  ad  priestandam  salutem  in- 
efficax  judicetur  ?  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus :  cur 
spes  in  ilium  ponitur,  cum  spes  in  homine  maledicta  re- 
feratu^? 

*•  Cypr.  De  Bono  Patientia,  p.  220. 
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ties,  he  speaks  of  their  offering  prayers  to  him  as 
Mediator**  first,  and  then  by  him  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  that  upon  this  double  foundation,  that  he 
was  their  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  and  also  their 
Lord  and  their  God.  In  another  place,**  writing  to 
Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  been  a  confessor 
for  Christ,  he  tells  him.  They  would  not  cease,  in 
their  sacrifices  and  prayers,  to  give  thanks  for  him 
to  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  and  also  make  supplications  and  prayers  for 
him,  that  he  who  was  the  Author  of  all  perfection, 
would  keep  and  consummate  in  him  the  glorious 
crown  of  his  confession.  Not  long  after  Cyprian, 
Amobius  wrote  in  vindication  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  here  again  he  brings  in  the  heathens 
forming  their  usual  charge  against  the  worship  of 
Christ  Our  gods,"  say  they,  are  not  displeased 
with  you  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God,  but 
that  ye  make  a  God  of  one  that  was  bom  a  man, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross 
(an  infamous  punishment,  only  inflicted  on  vile 
men) ;  and  because  ye  believe  him  to  be  yet  alive, 
and  make  daily  supplications  unto  him.  To  this 
he  answers,  first,  upon  their  own  principles,  That 
admitting  it  were  so,  that  Christ  were  only  a  man, 
yet  he  might  with  more  reason  deserve  to  be  wor- 
shipped for  his  good  deeds  to  mankind,  than  either 
their  Bacchus,  or  Ceres,  or  iBsculapius,  or  Minerva, 
or  Triptolemus,  or  Hercules,  because  there  was  no 
comparison  between  their  actions  and  his  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  But,  secondly,  he  answers 
more  closely  upon  true  Christian  principles,  That 
the  reason  of  their  worshipping  Christ,"  was  indeed 
their  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  the  true  God, 
whom  they  could  not  but  worship  and  honour  as 
the  Head  of  their  body.  And  though  an  angry 
heathen  would  rave  at  his  being  called  God,  yet 
they  must  answer  plainly,  that  he  was  God,  and 
God,  too,  of  the  interior  powers  of  the  soul ;  that  is, 
"  the  searcher  of  the  hearts  and  reins,"  which  is 


the  peculiar  property  of  God.  The  same  objectka 
is  once  more  proposed,"  and  answered  by  Ladai- 
tins.  They  are  wont,  says  he,  to  object  to  oi  b 
passion,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  we  wonbipi 
man,  and  one  that  was  put  to  a  notorious  death  bv 
men.  In  replying  to  which,  after  having  largdy 
set  forth  the  reasons  of  his  incarnation  and  sdh-  . 
ings,  he  at  last  answers  that  part  of  the  objecdn  I 
which  concerns  their  worshippmg  him,  and  {denial 
that  they  worshipped  him  as  one  God  with  die  F&-I 
ther.  For,  says  he,  when  we  speak  of  God  the  Ei- 
ther, and  God"  the  Son,  we  do  not  speak  of  diTcs 
natures,  or  separate  the  one  from  the  other;  fit 
neither  can  he  be  a  Father  without  a  Son,  nor  dr 
Son  be  divided  from  the  father :  forasmuch  ai  k 
cannot  be  called  a  Father  without  a  Son,  nor  tk 
Son  be  begotten  without  a  Father.  Seeing  tfaffi' 
fore  a  Father  makes  a  Son,  and  a  Son  makes  a  IV 
ther,  they  have  both  one  mind,  and  one  spirit,  aii 
one  substance:  but  the  Father,  as  the  fountaioaii 
original ;  and  the  Son,  as  the  stream  flowing  fns 
the  fountain.  A  little  after,  he  explains  their*  imi^ 
by  this  similitude :  When  any  one  hath  a  son,  ifc* 
is  his  dearly  beloved,  as  long  as  he  is  in  his  fiitlM 
house  and  under  his  hand,  although  he  allov  lis 
the  name  and  power  of  lord,  yet  it  is  called  but « 
house,  and  one  lord.  So  this  world  is  one  hm 
of  God ;  and  both  the  Son  and  the  Father,  fki 
unanimously  dwell  therein,  are  but  <me  God;  b^ 
cause  the  one  is  as  two,  and  the  two  as  one.  Mc» 
ing  two  persons,  and  one  God.  Nothing  on  k 
plainer  than  these  two  things  from  the  words  ^ 
Lactantius ;  first,  that  Christians  gave  Divine  f» 
ship  to  Christ ;  secondly,  that  they  gave  him  ti 
worship,  as  one  God  with  the  Father :  and  iS» 
was  no  other  way  to  avoid  the  charge  of  poIjrtfaoA 
which  they  objected  to  the  heathens,  and  the  b» 
thens  were  so  desirous  to  recharge  and  threw  \td 
upon  them. 
There  is  one  thing  more  may  be  observed  ai  vof 


*"  Cypr.  Ep.  8.  aL  11.  p.  25.  Primo  ipsum  Dominum 
rogare,  turn  deinde  per  iptum  Deo  Patri  satiifacere  debe- 
mus.  Habemus  Advocatum  et  Deprecatorem  pro  peccatis 
Dostris,  JeBum  Christum  Dominum  et  Deum  nostrum. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  al.  61.  p.  145.  Hie  quoque  in  sacrificiii 
atque  in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo  Patn  et 
Christo  Filio  ejus  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere, 
ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque  perficiens,  custodial  et  perficiat  in 
vobis  confessionis  vestrae  gloriosam  coronam. 

**  Arnob.  cont  Gentes,  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Sed  non  (inquitis) 
idcirco  dii  vobis  infesti  sunt,  quod  omnipotentem  colatii 
Deum:  sed  quod  hominem  natum,  et  (quod  personis  in- 
fame  est  vilibus)  crucis  supplicio  interemptum,  et  Deum 
fuisse  contenditis,  et  superesse  adhuc  creditis,  et  quotidianii 
supplicationibuB  adoratis. 

**  Arnob.  ibid.  p.  36.  Cum  vero  Deus  sit  re  vera,  et  sine 
nlliuf  rei  dubitationis  ambiguo,  inficiaturos  arbitramini  nos 
esse,  quam  maxime  ilium  a  nobis  coli,  et  prsesidem  nostri 
corporis  nuncupari  ?  Ergone,  inquiet  aliquis  furens — Deus 
ille  est  Christus  ?  Deus,  respondebimus :  et  interiorum 
potentiarum  Deua. 


"  Lact.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  Venio  nunc  ad  i[ 
quflB  velut  opprobrium  nobis  objectari  aolet,  quod  cC  bti^ 
nem,  et  ab  hominibus  insigni  supplicio  afEectum  et  cxcfi» 
atum,  colamus. 

■*  Ibid.  cap.  29.  Da  mortalitate  jam  <iiT*m«»,  tat 
de  unitate  doceamus.  Cum  dicimus  Deum  Patta^' 
Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  dicimus,  nee  utrumque  mib^ 
nimus :  quia  nee  Pater  esse  sine  Filio  potest,  see  Fii 
a  Patre  secerni :  siquidem  nee  Pater  nuncupari  sias  Fil 
nee  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generari.  Cum  igitor  et  f^ 
Filium  facial,  et  Filius  Patrem ;  una  utrique  meai,  ■* 
spirilus,  una  substantia:  sed  ille  quasi  exuberans  km^^ 
hie  lanquam  defluens  ex  eo  rivus. 

**  Ibid.  Propiore  exemplo  uti  libet :  Gum  qnii  1^ 
filium, quem  unice diligit,  qui  tamen  sit  in  domo^  eC  iii^ 
patris,  licet  ei  nomen  domini  potesUtemque  eoacfit 
civili  tamen  jure  et  domus  una  et  unus  dominus  uuiiw^ 
Sic  hie  mundus  una  Dei  domus  est :  et  Filius  ac  Pattt^f* 
unanimes  incolunl  mundum,  Deus  unus  est ;  qoia  ci  ^ 
lanquam  duo,  et  duo  tanquam  unus. 
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remarkable  in  this  age,  which  was  an  age  of  great 
persecution :  that  is,  that  the  martyrs,  who  suffered 
in  it,  commonly  directed  their  last  prayers,  as  St 
Stephen  did,  personally  to  Christ,  in  whose  cause 
they  laid  down  their  Uves,  and  into  whose  hands 
they  resigned  their  spirit,  commending  their  souls  to 
him,  as  unto  a  fiuthful  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Thus 
Eusebius  observes  of  a  whole  city  in  Phrygia  in  the 
time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  that  being  all 
met  together  in  the  church,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, magistrates  and  people,  (for  the  city  was  en- 
tirely Christian,)  they  were  surprised  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  barbarously  burnt  all  together  in  the 
church,  as  they  were  at  their  devotions,  calling* 
upon  Christ,  the  God  over  all,  r^  M  irdvTmv  Qihv 
X(kt6v  kfTifiomitkvovQ,  So  in  a  former  persecution  in 
France  under  Antoninus,  Blandina,  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, when  she  was  put  into  a  net,  to  be  tossed  by  a 
wild  bull,  is  said  not  to  have  been  sensible  of  any 
pain,  whilst  she  made  her  prayers  to  Christ,  itii  n)v 
^fMXtav  irp^  rhv  Xpi?6v.*^  And  Eusebius  himself, 
who  gives  us  these  particular  relations,  makes  a 
more  general  observation  concerning  the  worship  of 
Christ,  That  the  highest  powers  on  earth  confessed 
and  adored  him,"  not  as  a  conmion  king,  made  by 
men,  but  as  the  true  Son  of  the  supreme  God,  as 
the  true  and  very  God;  who  had  preserved  his 
church  against  all  the  opposition  of  so  many  fierce 
persecutions ;  there  being  nothing  that  was  able  to 
withstand  the  will  of  that  Word,  who  was  the  uni- 
versal King  and  Prince  of  all  things,  and  very  God" 
himself.  We  see,  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  the 
ground  of  their  worship  was  no  other  than  his  being 
the  living  and  true  God,  and  the  great  King  of  all 
the  earth.  Which  is  the  title  that  is  given  him  in 
the  Acts  of  St  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  who  suf- 
fered in  the  Diocletian  persecution :  O  Lord  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  Jesus  Christ,  I  bow  my  neck"  to 
thee  as  a  sacrifice,  who  livest  to  all  eternity:  to 
whom  belongs  honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  And  in  the  Acts  of  Thelica  :•  I  give  thanks 
jto  the  God  of  all  kingdoms.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
«erve  thee :  thou  art  our  hope :  thou  art  the  hope  of 
dhristians :  most  holy  God,  most  high  God,  God 


Almighty,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
name.  So  again,  in  the  Acts  of  Emeritus  :"  I  be- 
seech thee,  0  Christ :  I  give  thanks  to  thee :  deliver 
me,  O  Christ.  In  thy  name  I  suffer,  I  suffer  for  a 
moment,  I  suffer  willingly:  let  me  not  be  con* 
founded,  0  Christ  The  curious  reader  may  find 
many  other  prayers  in  the  like  terms  in  the  Pas- 
sions of  Glycerins,"  Oljrmpius,"  Ampelius,"  Eu- 
plius,**  Dativus,**  Satuminus"  senior  and  junior, 
recorded  in  Baronius,  which  I  need  not  here  tran- 
scribe. I  only  add  two  further  instances  out  of 
Eusebius  and  St  Ambrose.  Eusebius,**  speaking  of 
the  passion  of  Porphyrins,  a  Palestine  martyr,  and 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Pamphilus,  says.  When  he 
was  surrounded  with  flames,  he  called  upon  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God  to  be  his  helper,  and  with  those 
words  he  gave  up  the  ghost  And  St  Ambrose** 
tells  us,  Vitalis  the  martyr  made  this  his  last  prayer : 
0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  my  God, 
command  that  my  spirit  may  be  received;  for  I  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  crown  which  thy  holy  angel  hath 
showed  me. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  testimonies  of 
the  like  nature,  but  these  are  abundantly  sufiicient 
to  show  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church,  in 
reference  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  during  the  three 
first  ages,  before  Arianism  appeared  in  the  world, 
or  any  of  those  diflScult  questions  were  raised,  which 
afterwards  perplexed  men  with  unintelligible  subtle- 
ties, occasioned  by  the  restless  endeavours  and  so- 
phistry of  the  Arian  party.  The  Christians  of  the 
three  first  ages,  we  see,  in  their  disputes  with  the 
heathens,  always,  with  a  great  deal  of  honest  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  freely  owned  that  they  worship- 
ped Christ  as  their  Creator  and  their  God ;  not  as  a 
creature,  but  as  the  true  and  living  God ;  equal  to 
the  Father  in  all  Divine  perfections,  as  a  genuine 
Son ;  who,  as  a  Son,  could  not  be  another  God,  but 
only  one  God  with  the  Father.  For  they  declared, 
that  so  long  as  he  was  owned  to  be  a  true  Son,  he 
could  neither  be  a  creature,  nor  another  God,  which 
would  imply  another  co-ordinate  and  independent 
being,  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
Son  of  God.    They  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 


«•  Euseb.  lib.  8.  cap.  11. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  p.  164.  ez  Epiit  Eccles.  Lu|^un. 
mt  Vien. 

«  ibid.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  p.  375.  O^x  ola  Kotv6v  i^  dy- 
D/i^Snrwv  pafftkia  yiuofitvov  6/uoXoyt7a0ai,  d\X*  ola  rS  xa- 
DoXit  6cS  tratia  yirHviov  kuI  ain-oOtov  irpovKwtX<rOaif  See. 

••  Ibid.  p.  376.  Tl  yAp  c^tXXi  t5  -rafifiaciXitn,  Kal 
mravnyifkoiKn  koX   aitrn  QfS    \6y  ivr^orco-Oat  rt^  iranv- 

•*  Acta  Felic.  ap.  Baron,  an.  302.  n.  124.  Domine  Deus 
^flsli  et  terrae,  Jesu  Christe,  tibi  cervicem  meam  ad  victi- 
^lam  flecto,  qui  permanes  in  nternum  :  cui  est  claritaa  et 
^ui^nificentia  in  sscula  saeculorum.    Amen. 

*  Acta  ThelicaB,  ap.  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  41.  Gratias  ago 
Oeo  regnorum.  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  tibi  leryimus :  tu  es 
^^et  nostra :  tu  es  spes  Christianorum :  Deus  lanctisstme, 


Deus  altissime,  Deus  omnipotens,  tibi  laudes  pro  nomine 
tuo  agimus. 

*  Acta  Emeriti,  ap.  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  50.  Rogo,  Christe : 
tibi  laudes :  libera  me,  Christe.  In  nomine  tuo  patior,  bi«- 
viter  patior,  libenter  patior :  Christe  non  confundar. 

"  Acta  Gljcerii,  ap.  Baron,  an.  301.  n.  28. 

*  Acta  Olympii,  ap.  Baron,  an.  259.  n.  30. 

*  Acta  Ampelii,  ap.  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  52. 

**  AcU  Euplii,  ibid.  n.  14a     "  AcU  Dativi,  ibid.  n.  44, 45. 

"  Acta  Satumin.  ibid.  n.  48  et  54. 

""Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palest,  c.  11.  p.  339.  T6v  rX6¥  t5 
6cS  'It)0-Sv  fioriOiv  iirt/SoM/xtvov. 

^*  Ambr.  Hortat  ad  Virgines,  t.  I.  p.  105.  Domine  Jesu 
Christe,  Salvator  mens,  et  Deus  mens,  jube  suscipi  spiritum 
meum;  quia  jam  desidero  ut  accipiam  coronam,  quam 
angelus  tuus  sanctus  mihi  ostendit. 
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it  was  unlawfiil  and  idolatry  to  give  DiTine  worship 
to  any  creature,  or  any  being,  how  excellent  soerer, 
that  was  not  the  living  and  trae  God ;  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter:  and  that  is 
such  a  sensible  and  intelligible  argument  of  their 
believing  the  Son  to  be  the  living  and  true  God,  as 
any  one  of  the  meanest  capacity  may  understand ; 
and  it  is  such  an  aigument  of  his  Divinity,  as  all 
the  art  and  sophistry  in  the  world  cannot  evade, 
without  charging  those  holy  men  with  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  self-condemnation,  and  a  flat  contra- 
diction of  their  principles  in  their  practice,  if  they 
gave  Divine  honour  to  one,  whom  they  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  by  nature  the  living  and  true  God.  And 
for  this  reason  I  have  insisted  a  little  the  longer 
upon  this  plain  way  of  proving  their  behef  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  from  their  constant 
and  universal  practice  in  giving  Divine  worship  to 
him  as  their  God.  And  as  to  those  distinctions  be^ 
tween  absolute,  relative,  and  mediatorial  worship ; 
or  those  of  latria^  dulta^  and  h^perduiia,  (hard  words 
invented  to  solve  the  idolatry  of  later  ages,)  whatever 
shelter  modem  idolaters  may  think  to  find  in  them ; 
the  ancients  had  no  occasion  to  lay  the  stress  of 
their  cause  upon  any  such  subtleties  and  distinctions. 
For  they  knew  no  distinction  between  latria,  duUof 
and  hyperduUa,  when  they  spake  of  religious  worship, 
but  plainly  said  all  religious  worship  was  solely  due 
to  God:  and  though  they  distinguished  between 
absolute,  relative,  and  mediatorial  worship,  yet  they 
gave  all  these  to  the  Son;  worshipping  him  with 
mediatorial  worship,  as  the  only  proper  Mediator  in 
both  natures  between  God  and  man;  beseeching 
him  by  his  own  merits,  as  their  great  High  Priest, 

I  to  present  their  prayers  to  the  Father;  and  with 
relative  worship,  as  the  Son  of  God,  whose  honour 
redounds  to  the  Father ;  and  with  absolute  worship, 
as  their  Creator  and  Author  of  their  being;  de- 
claring it  to  be  idolatry  to  give  any  such  honour 
to  any  mere  creature.  So  that  either  they  believed 
Christ  to  be  the  living  and  true  God,  or  else  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  men  by  their  words  or 
practice. 

8^4.  We  are  now  to  see  whether  they 

^£r^*1ht*BSi  gave  the  same  Divine  honour  to  the 
®***'  Holy  Ghost    And  for  this  the  reader 

only  needs  to  look  back  into  the  former  proofs ;  for 
many  of  the  preceding  allegations  join  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  together.  Polycarp's  doxology" 
is  to  the  whole  Trinity :  To  Thee  (the  Father)  with 
him  (the  Son)  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now 
and  for  ever.  AmeiL  Justin  Maityr^  declares 
also  to  the  heathen,  that  the  object  of  their  wor- 


ship was  the  whole  Trinity :  We  worship  and  adore 
the  God  of  righteousness,  and  his  Son,  and  die 
Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy.  And  again  he  proves," 
That  Christians  were  no  atheists,  as  the  heatbeni 
objected,  because  they  worshipped  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  seeond 
place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  propheey  in  the  third 
place :  only  observing  the  natural  order  of  the  pe^ 
sons,  not  distinguishing  them  into  one  Gk>d  and  two 
ereatures ;  for  then  it  had  been  unlawful  to  wo^ 
ship  them  upon  their  principles,  which  denied  Di- 
vine worship  to  any  thing  that  by  nature  was  not 
God.  We  have  heard  Lucian  before,  representmg 
the  Christian  worship,*  as  the  worship  of  the  gnt 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father,  three  of  one,  sod 
one  of  three.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,expresi- 
]y  mentions  the  Trinity,*  under  the  title  of  the  Fa- 
ther, his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom;  and  says  furtho^ 
That  it  was  his  Word  and  his  Wisdom  to  whom  he 
said*  in  the  beginning,**  Let  us  make  man.*  Sothit 
if  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Chreatcn*  of  man,  there  cib 
be  no  dispute  but  that  he  was  worshipped  as  hii 
Creator  together  with  the  Father  and  Son.  ¥e 
have  heard  Clemens  Alexandrinus  concluding  hii 
Peedagogue*'  with  this  doxology.  To  the  Fathci; 
and  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  not 
and  for  ever.  Amen.  We  have  heard  St  BssS 
testifying  of  Athenogenes  the  martyr,*  that  he 
composed  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghotf; 
and  that  the  church,  time  out  of  mind,  used  thii 
known  doxology  in  her  evening  h3mm  at  setting 
up  lights.  We  laud  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  ihft 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Which  hymn  was  so  ancient, 
that  St  Basil  professes  he  knew  not  who  was  the 
author  of  it  He  testifies  further  in  the  same  place, 
that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  always 
wont  to  use  this  form  of  doxology ;  To  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  and  dominion  now  and 
for  ever.  Amen.  We  have  heard  Origen  saying," 
That  we  are  to  pray  to  the  Lord,  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  take  away  that  mist  sod 
darkness,  which  is  contracted  in  our  hearts  by  the 
defilement  of  sin,  and  dims  the  sight  of  our  nmidL 
They  that  said  such  things  as  these,  did  certainly 
own  and  practise  the  religious  adoration  and  worsh^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  And  all  this  we  have  seen  proved 
in  the  former  allegations.  To  which  we  may  here 
add  that  plain  testimony  of  Origen  upon  the  first 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  where  he  compares  the  prsc- 
tice  of  the  heathens  and  Christians.*  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  those  only  todishonour  their  bodies,  says  he, 


I 


^  Polycarp.  Martyr,  ap.  Coteler.  t  2.  p.  199. 

«  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  56.  »'  Ibid.  p.  60. 

**  Lucian,  Philopatrit. 

<•  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  2.  p.  106.  ••  Ibid.  p.  114. 

«  Clem.  Psdagog.  lib.  3. 


"  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

"  Orig.  HonL  1.  in  Levit  p.  106. 

**  Orig.  in  Rom.  i.  lib.  1.  p.  468.     Eontm  est  coniamt- 
liis  afficere  corpora  sua,  qui  deserviunt  simulacris ;  et  i 
colere  creaturam,  qui  dereliquerunt  Creatoren.    Nos  i 
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who  serve  idols ;  and  of  them  only  to  worship  the 
creature,  who  have  forsaken  the  Creator.  As  for  us, 
who  worship  and  adore  no  creature,  but  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  do  not  err 
in  our  worship,  so  neither  let  us  otSsnd  in  our  ac- 
tions and  conversation :  but,  looking  to  what  the 
apostle  says,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  your  bodies  are 
the  members  of  Christ?''  and  again,  "that  your 
bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  let  us 
keep  our  bodies  in  all  holiness  and  purity,  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  and  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
St.  Basil,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  worship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  cites  another  passage  of  Origen, 
out  of  his  Commentaries"  upon  St  John,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  Trinity  in  the 
celebration  of  baptism,  saying,  Baptism,  by  virtue 
of  the  invocations  there  made,  is  the  fountain  and 
spring  of  spiritual  graces  to  every  one  that  dedicates 
himself  to  the  Divine  Majesty  of  the  adorable 
Trinity.  In  which  words  Origen,  by  invocations, 
seems  to  refer  to  two  things :  first,  the  consecration 
of  water  to  a  mystical  use,  which  was  always  per- 
formed by  prayer,  (as  I  have  showed  at  large  in 
another  place,**)  and  secondly,  the  form  of  baptism, 
which  was  always  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity ;  in  like  manner  as  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist  was  consecrated  by  invocation  of  the 
three  Divine  persons.  Which  is  expressly  said  by 
St  Cyril,"  That  before  invocation  of  the  adorable 
Trinity  it  is  conmion  bread  and  wine,  but  after  in- 
vocation it  is  made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Where  he  uses  the  same  expression  about  the  con- 
secration ci  the  eucharist,  as  Origen  does  about 
baptism,  saying,  that  it  was  done  by  invocation  of 
the  adorable  Trinity.  And  this  is  what  Justin  Mar- 
tyr" means,  when  he  says,  That  the  minister,  in 
consecrating  the  eucharist,  sent  up  praise  and  glory 
to  the  Father  of  all  by  the  name  of  his  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  Optatus,**  speaking  of  the  sacrilege 
of  the  Donatists,  says.  They  had  broken  down  the 
altars,  where  God  Almighty  was /g^i^to  be  invo- 
cated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  prayed^  ttiat  he  might 
come  down  and  sanctify  the  oblation.    Theophilus 


of  Alexandria  says,  in  like  manner,**  That  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist  was  consecrated  by  the 
invocation  and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  And 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  old  GaUican  liturgy  the  ob* 
lation  prayer**  was  conceived  in  this  form :  Receive, 
O  holy  Trimty,  this  oblation,  which  we  offer  unto 
thee,  in  memory  of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  And,  probably,  Origen  might  have  re- 
spect to  some  such  invocation  of  the  holy  Trinity 
in  the  consecration  of  the  waters  of  baptism.  How- 
ever, the  form  of  administering  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  ever 
esteemed  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Trinity,  both  as 
a  profession  of  faith  in  three  Divine  persons,  and 
as  a  dedication  of  the  party  to  the  service  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  and  as  a  solemn  invocation  of  their 
benediction.  The  ancient  author  of  The  Recogni- 
tions, who  lived  before  Origen,  says  expressly,**  That 
baptism  was  anciently  given  by  invocation  of  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  By  which  we  can 
understand  nothing  but  joining  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
God  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  same  act 
of  adoration,  expressed  either  in  the  prayers  or  form 
of  baptism.  And  hence  the  ancients  were  used  to 
prove  the  Holy  Ghost**  to  be  God,  because  he  was 
joined  in  the  same  Divine  worship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  And 
that  baptism  was  generally  esteemed  null  and  void, 
which  was  given  to  any  person  without  mentioning 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  Father  and  Son,  as  I 
have  fully  showed  in  another  place.** 

It  is  further  observable,  that  in  Tertullian's  time, 
the  worship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  so  common  in 
the  chureh,  that  Praxeas  and  other  Unitarians  were 
ready  to  charge  the  catholics  with  tritheism,  or  the 
worship  of  three  Gods,  upon  this  account.  They 
boasted  that**  they  were  the  only  persons  who  truly 
worshipped  one  Gk)d,  and  preserved  the  Divine  mon- 
archy entire ;  whilst  all  other  Christians,  by  wor- 
shipping three  persons,  introduced  the  worship  of 
three  Gods:  As  if,  says  Tertullian,  the  Unity  ab- 
surdly collected,  might  not  make  a  heresy;  and  a 
Trinity  rationally  conceived,  might  not  consist  with 


qui  nullam  creaturun,  aed  Patrem,  Filium,  tt  Spiritum 
Sanctum  colimus  et  adoramui,  ficut  aon  erramui  in  cultu, 
ita  nee  in  actibus  quidem  et  conTeriatione  peccemus,  &e. 

**  Grig,  t  6.  in  Joan.  ap.  Baiil.  de  Spir.  Sanct  cap.  29. 
Tcp  Ifivapixoirri  iavrdv  ti|  0«<Jnrri  t^«  irpovKvvirriit 
TpiiSov^  iid  Tilt  iv»Afitt»t  tmv  IviicMo'CMir,  x^^^^M^''*'*'' 
dpxh*^  Sx*^  '^^^  Tiiy^ir. 

"  Book  XI.  chap.  10.  Mct  1,  2. 

■»  CyriL  Catech.  Myit.  1.  n.  4.  11^  rtit  dytat  l-ri- 
«(Xii<rf  CM  T»7«  'rpovKwrrnit  Tpiddot  dprot  fjv  Kalol¥09  Xir^v, 
&c.  It.  Catech.  3.  n.  3w  MiT<k  t^iv  iirUXiitriy  tou  *Ayto» 
UvtCfianrot,  Ik  Iti  dpT09  \iT6t. 

"  Juitin.  ApoL  2.  p.  97.  Alyoy  Kal  ioj^av  tw  Tlarrpl  twit 
B\t»»,  iid  T0V  SwofiaTot  Tov  Tlov  Kal  nrov  TLvti/iarot  rov 
*Ay/ov  Avatrifiirii. 

"  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  93.  Quid  tarn  tacrilegum,  quam  altaria 
Dei  frangere,  quo  Dtui  onmipotens  infocatus  lit,  quo  pottu» 


Utus  defcendit  Spiritus  Sanctnf  f 

■*  TheophiL  Bp.  PaKhal.  I.  BibL  Patr.  1 3.  p.  87.  Paoem 
Dominicum— -per  invocationem  et  ad?entum  Sancd  Spi* 
ritds  coniecrari. 

*'  Microlog.  de  Obsenrat  Ecclei.  cap.  11.  Suidpt  taacta 
Trinitaa  banc  oblationem,  quam  tibi  offerimui  in  memoriam 
pastionif,  refurrectionit,  ascensionii. 

«  Clemen.  Recognit  lib.  3.  cap.  67.  Baptiiabitur  unus- 
quisque  Tettrum  in  aquis  perennibua,  nomine  trins  Beati* 
tudinis  invocato  luper  te. 

*■  Vid.  Idacium,  Ub.  3.  contra  V arimundum,  BibL  Patr.  t* 
4.  p.  300.    Basil  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

••  Book  XI.  chap.  3i  tect  2. 

^  TertuL  cont.  Prax.  cap.  3.  Duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant 
a  nobis  predicari,  se  vero  unius  Dei  cultores  praesumunt : 
quasi  non  et  unitas  irrationaliter  coUecta,  hnresin  fiiciat ; 
et  Trinitas  rationaliter  ezpensa  veritatem  constituat. 
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Unity.  He  there  explains  how  these  three  are  one 
God,"  by  unity  of  original,  by  unity  of  substance, 
condition,  and  power.  And  he  adds.  That  as  the 
Father  was  God,  so  the  Son"  was  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  God.  And  says  in  another  place," 
That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  a 
Trinity  in  one  Godhead,  or  Divine  nature.  So  that 
it  is  plain,  the  difference  then  between  the  Praxean 
heretics  and  the  catholics  was,  that  the  Praxeans 
worshipped  but  one  person  as  God ;  but  the  catho- 
lics worshipped  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  under  the  title  and  appellation  of  one 
God.  And  Erasmus  was  wonderfully  mistaken, 
when  he  asserted,  that  the  name,  God,  was  never 
given  to  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the  time  of  St 
Hilary,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  when 
it  is  so  evident  he  had  both  the  name  and  worship 
of  God  given  him  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  in 
efiect  by  all  Christians  in  former  ages,  whilst  they 
joined  him  in  all  acts  of  Divine  worship  and  glorifi- 
cation with  the  Father  and  Son  as  one  God. 

Cyprian  expressly  styles  him  God,  when,  dis- 
puting against  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  he 
uses  this  argument:"  If  a  man  can  be  baptized  by 
heretics,  he  may  obtain  remission  of  sins;  if  he 
may  obtain  remission  of  sins,  he  may  be  sanctified 
and  be  made  the  temple  of  God.  I  ask,  of  what 
God?  If  it  be  said,  the  Creator;  he  cannot  be  his 
temple,  who  believes  not  in  him.  If  Christ ;  neither 
can  he  be  his  temple,  who  believes  not  Christ  to  be 
God.  If  the  Holy  Ghost;  seeing  the  three  are 
one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  him 
who  is  an  enemy  to  the  Father  or  the  Son  P  As  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  here  plainly  styled  God,  so  every 
true  Christian  is  said  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  God ;  and  temples  being  for  the  worship 
of  God,  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  according  to 
Cyprian,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then  worshipped  in 
all  his  living  temples  as  God. 

At  the  same  time  with  Cyprian  lived  those  two 
shining  lights  of  the  Asiatic  church,  Firmilian, 
bishgp  of  Ceesarea,  and  Gregory,  of  Neoca^sarea, 
from  his  power  in  working  miracles,  sumamed 
Thaumaturgus.  Of  both  these  St  Basil"  testifies, 
That  in  their  prayers  and  books  they  were  always 
wont  to  use  this  doxology,  To  God  the  Father,  and 
his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  this  is  the  doxology  that  most  commonly 
occurs  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  which, 


though  I  do  not,  with  a  late  author,  take  for  an  in- 
spired writing,  nor  for  the  genuine  work  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  good  colla- 
tion of  the  rituals  and  liturgy  of  the  ancient  church, 
for  the  three  first  ages,  and  not  infected  with  those 
pernicious  principles  of  Arianism,  which  some  would 
fain  father  upon  him,  who  pervert  his  words,  u 
they  do  the  other  Ante-Nicene  writers,  from  their 
proper  meaning  to  an  heretical  sense.    This  author, 
I  say,  commonly  uses  that  doxology  which  is  lo 
much  commended  by  St  Basil,  as  expressing  the 
true  worship  of  the  holy  Trinity.     Of  which  I  shall 
give  a  few  instances  out  of  his  eighth' Book,  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the 
ancient  service.    In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  thit 
Book  the  oblation  prayer  is  thus  concluded :  Ve 
beseech  thee  to  gather  us  into  the  kingdom  of  thr 
Christ,  the  God  of  the  whole  nature  of  things  both 
visible  and  invisible,  and  our  King ;  for  to  thee  b^ 
longs  all  glory,  and  worship,  and  thanksgiving,  tod 
honour,  and  adoration,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  throt^hoit 
all  ages,  world  without  end.     In  the  tViirfajwdt 
chapter,  the  prayer  after  consecration  ends  in  the 
same  manner :  By  thy  Christ,  to  whom,  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and  pnk 
doxology,  and  thanksgiving,  for  ever  and  ever.  Ib 
the  same  chapter  all  the  people  sing  this  hymo  tD 
Christ :  There  is  one  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Chrkt. 
blessed  for  ever,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Glory  be  to  Grod  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  goo^ 
will  towards  men.    Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  IhnL: 
blessed  be  God  the  Lord,  who  came  in  the  namtd 
the  Lord,  and  was  manifested  unto  us :  hosanna  ■ 
the  highest    In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  after  ik 
communion,  the  deacon  says,  irafaO^§u$at  Let  tf 
commend  ourselves  to  God,  the  only  nnbegottei 
God,  and  to  his  Christ    Now  the  vapaHbi^or 
commendations,  were  one  sort  of  prayers,  as  I  shil 
show  hereafter.***  Then  the  bishop  nuikes  a  thanb- 
^ving  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  which  he  condoief 
in  these  words :  By  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  wka 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  g^ory,  honoo; 
and  adoration,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.    And  a 
his  invocation  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says.  To  tbet 
and  thy  Son  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  M 
and  King,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  pm 
majesty,  worship,  and  adoration,  now  and  for  t^ 
world  without  end.  Amen.    There  are  many  oikr 
such  doxologies  in  other  prayers  throu^ioiit  tli 


^  Tertul.  cont  Prax.  cap.  2.  Trei  funt  imius  substantia, 
et  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis :  quia  unus  Deus,  ex  quo 
(tres)  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  deputantur. 

**  Ibid.  cap.  13.  Et  Pater  Deus,  et  Filius  Deus,  et  Spi- 
ritus Sanctus  Deus,  et  Deus  unusquitque. 

*'  Tertul.  de  Pudicitia,  cap.  21.  Trinitas  unius  Divinita- 
tis,  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  73w  ad  Jubaian.  p.  203.  Si  baptizari  quis 
apud  hasreticos  potuit,  utique  et  remissam  peccatonim  con- 


■equi  potuiL  Si  peccatonim  reminnm  ooBMcntos  srt,  ^ 
sanctificatus  est,  et  templum  Dei  ikctiis  Mt;  qoaroitC^ 
Dei  ?  Si  Creatoris ;  non  potoit  qui  in  eum  nan  tntM> 
Si  Christi ;  nee  hi\jus  fieri  potest  templom,  qui  scfStDi* 
Christum.  Si  Spiritus  Sancti ;  com  trea  unvm  sat,  fi^ 
modo  Spiritus  Sanctus  placatus  ei  ewe  poteit,  qoi  ail  f^ 
tris  aut  Filii  inimicus  est  ? 

"  BasU.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

^  Book  XV.  chap,  a  sect.  29. 
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thiB  Book,**'  which  I  need  not  here  repeat  For 
if  these  be  not  plain  instances  of  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  words  can  ex- 
press it 

Now,  then,  by  all  this  we  may  inter- 
in  what  MOM  an  pret  the  meaning  of  that  African 
tebcjircctodtoUM  canou,  which  orders  all  prayers  at  the 
altar  to  be  directed  to  the  Father."* 
Por  that  was  not  intended  to  exclude  the  worship 
of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther; for  the  hymns  and  doxologies  before  men- 
tioned, which  were  used  at  the  altar,  plainly  show 
the  contrary :  but  it  was  designed,  that  when  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  commemorated,  he  should 
be  considered  as  the  great  Mediator,  by  whose  sa- 
crifice we  apply  to  the  Father,  and  have  access  by 
his  merits  and  intercession  to  the  throne  of  grace 
and  mercy.  And  therefore  all  prayers  at  the  altar 
are  ordered  to  be  directed  to  the  Father  in  his  name : 
which  very  application  was  a  worship  of  the  Son 
as  Mediator,  and  an  honour  peculiar  to  him,  and  in- 
communicable to  any  creature.  In  other  prayers, 
direct  applications  were  made  to  the  Son,  as  we 
have  seen  before  in  that  of  the  Constitutions,**"  for 
the  dispossessing  of  devils :  and  in  these  prayers  at 
the  altar,  the  glorification  was  in  common  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Whence  Fulgentius, 
who  was  an  African  bishop,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  African 
canons,  tells  us,***  That  all  worship  and  adoration  of 
honour  and  sacrifice  was  equally  given  to  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  to  the  holy 
Trinity,  by  the  catholic  church.  And  that  it  was  no 
pTcjucfice  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
minister  at  the  altar  directed  the  prayers  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Father;  for  in  the  end  of  them,  the 
names  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  always  ex- 
pressed ;  and  that  showed,  that  there  was  no  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  holy  Trinity :  because  when  the  words 
were  only  directed  to  the  person  of  the  Father,  yet 
the  whole  Trinity  wtfs  honoured  by  the  faith  of  the 
true  believer;  and  whilst  the  intention  of  the  sacri- 
fice was  more  peculiarly  fixed  upon  the  Father,  the 
sacrifice  itself  was  by  one  and  the  same  act  offered 
to  the  whole  Trinity.  From  all  which  it  is  evident 
to  .a  demonstration,  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
holy  Trinity  were  always  the  object  of  Divine  ador- 
ation from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  that  the  giving  of  Divine  honour  to  the 


Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  was  not  the  invention 
or  addition  of  any  later  ages. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THAT  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP 
WAS  GIVEN  TO  NO  CREATURE,  SAINT  OR  ANGEL, 
BUT  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  foregoing 

chapter,  that  the  worship  of  Christ    Thkporttkiipro*^ 

''  ,  ''  ad  flnt  from  Vbdr 

in  the  primitive  church  was  esteemed  ff»f»i  ^»f^f**^'^ 

*  aniiMt  gtrinm  nli> 

a  good  argument  of  his  Divinity,  be-  KSJU^'  "^ 
cause  it  was  then  an  undoubted  prin- 
ciple, that  no  creature,  how  excellent  soever,  was 
to  be  worshipped  with  religious  worship,  but  only 
the  living  and  true  God.  And  an  Arian  or  a  So- 
cinian  can  never  answer  or  evade  this  argument 
firom  antiquity,  so  long  as  both  these  assertions  stand 
good,  that  Christ  was  worshipped  with  religions 
worship,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  worshipped  with 
religious  worship  but  only  the  living  and  true  Gqd. 
The  force  of  this  argument  has  been  much  weakened, 
and  indeed  wholly  enervated  and  destroyed,  by  the 
writers  of  the  Romish  church,  in  whose  mouths  the 
argument  signifies  nothing  to  an  Arian  or  Socinian, 
because  their  own  practice,  in  giving  religious  wor- 
ship to  saints  and  angels,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  it 
For  upon  supposition  that  saints  and  angels  maybe 
worshipped,  the  worship  of  Christ  can  be  no  argu- 
ment of  his  Divinity,  no  more  than  it  is  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  saints  or  angels,  because  they  are  worship- 
ped in  the  Romish  church.  But  upon  the  principles 
of  the  primitive  church,  the  argument  is  unanswer- 
able :  for,  at  the  same  time  that  they  asserted  the 
worship  of  Christ,  they  asserted,  likewise,  that  re- 
ligious worship  was  not  to  be  given  to  any  creature, 
but  to  God  alone.  And  in  this  view,  the  argument 
for  Christ's  Divinity  was  very  rational  and  soHd. 
As,  therefore,  we  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  first  po- 
sition. That  Christ  was  religiously  worshipped  in 
the  primitive  churchy  made  good  from  their  unde- 
niable assertions  and  practice ;  so  now  we  will  a 
little  examine  the  truth  of  the  second.  That  nothing 
is  to  be  religiously  worshipped  but  only  the  living 
and  true  God.  Which  position  is  designed  to  be 
handled  here,  only  as  an  illustration  and  confirm- 


>•»  Vid.  Conjiit  Ub.  a  cmp.  16, 18,  20,  21,  22, 29, 37, 38, 
39,41. 

M  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  ctn.  23^ 

»•  Conptit  lib.  8.  cap.  7. 

1^  Fulgent,  ad  Monimum,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  Omne  cigas- 
libet  honorificentiae  et  sacrificii  lalutarif  obtequium,  et  Patri 
•t  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sanclo,  hoc  eit,  sanctn  Trinitati  abec- 
clesia  catholica  pariter  eihiberi. Neque  enim  prujudi- 


cium  Filio  vel  Sancto  Spiritui  comparatur,  dum  ad  Palrit 
penonam  precatio  ab  offerente  dirigitur.  Cigus  connim- 
matio  dum  Fiiii  et  Spiritut  Sancti  complectitur  nomen, 
ostendit  nullum  ewe  in  Trinitate  discrimen.  Quia  dum  ad 
solius  Patrii  personam  sermo  dirigitur,  bene  credentit  fide 
tolaTrinitas  honoratur :  et  cum  ad  Patrem  litanlif  dettina- 
tur  intcntio,  lacrificii  munai  onmi  Trinitati  ano  eodemqaa 
offertur  litantit  officio. 
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ation  of  the  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  in 
giving  religious  adoration  to  him.  And  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  I  shall  confirm  hriefly  these  three 
ways :  1 .  By  showing,  in  general,  that  the  ancients  de- 
clare universally  against  giving  religious  worship  or 
adoration  to  any  creature,  or  heing  which  hy  nature 
is  not  God.  2.  That  in  particular  they  rejected  the 
worship  of  saints  and  ang^,  as  idolatry  and  unlaw- 
fuL  3.  That  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  but  in 
the  practice  either  of  heretics  or  heathens,  whose 
idolatry  is  aggravated  upon  the  account  of  this  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place  it  is  observable,  that  the 
ancients  in  general  declare  against  giving  religious 
worship  to  any  creature,  or  being  which  by  nature 
is  not  God.  It  would  fill  a  whole  volume  to  cite 
all  that  is  said  by  the  ancients  upon  this  head,  there- 
fore I  shall  content  myself  to  select  a  few  plain 
passages  out  of  an  infinite  number  that  might  be 
alleged  to  this  purpose.  Justin  Martyr*  often  tells 
the  emperors  in  his  Apology,  That  Christians  could 
worship  none  but  God  alone :  and  that  Christ  had 
taught  them  so  in  saying.  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  the  Lord 
Crod  that  made  thee ;  and  again  in  saying, "  Render 
to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesai's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.*  Therefore  we  worship  God 
alone,  but  in  all  other  things  we  cheerfully  serve 
you.  In  like  manner  Theophilus,  bishop  of  An- 
tiodi :  I  will  honour  the  king,  says  he^  not  by  wor- 
ahipping  him,  but  praying  for  him.  But  I  will 
worship  God,  the  living  and  true  God,  knowing  that 
by  him  the  king  is  ordained.  You  will  say  then* 
Why  do  you  not  worship  the  king?  Because  he  is 
not  made  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  be  honoured  with 
lawful  honour.  For  he  is  not  a  God,  but  a  man. 
And  as  he  wilL  not  suffer  any  other  to  assume  the 
title  of  king  but  himself;  so  neither  is  it  lawful*  to 
worship  any  other  but  God  alone.  In  another 
place'  he  says^  God's  laws  forbid  not  only  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  but  all  other  creatures,  the  sun,  moon« 
and  stars,  heaven,  earth,  and  sea ;  and  command 
^e  worship  of  the  true  God  alone,  who  is  the  Crea- 
tor (^  all  things.  After  the  same  manner  Tertul- 
lian,  speaking  of  the  Christians'  prayers  for  the  em- 


perors and  the  peace  of  the  world,*  says.  They  asked 
these  things  of  the  living  and  true  God,  and  tbef 
could  ask  them  of  no  other  but  him,  of  whom  tfaey 
were  sure  to  obtain  them,  because  he  alone  wv 
able  to  give  them.  And  he  repeats  the  same  in 
several*  other  places  of  his  writings.  This  was  the 
answer  which  the  martyrs  commonlj  gave  to  the 
persecuting  judges,  when  they  aolieited  them  to 
worship  other  gods.  When  Practuoatis  (a  Spaniiii 
bishop  and  martyr,  who  suffered  at  Tamgooe  about 
the  year  262)  was  commanded  to  sacrifice,  he  re- 
plied, I  only  worship  one  God,*  the  Maker  of  heaTn 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  that  are  therein.  And 
so  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  answaned  iBmf* 
lian  the  prefect,  as  he  himself  tells  as  in  an  epbtk 
recorded  by  Eusebius:'  I  have  publidj  testified 
says  he,  that  I  worship  none  but  the  tme  God  akn^ 
neither  ean  I  ever  depart  from  this  practice,  or  eeai 
to  be  a  Christian.  And  when  JEmylian  vrged  In 
further  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  empire  togedier 
with  his  own  God,  his  answer  was  still  the  ttmt, 
We  worship  him  and  no  other.  There  are  many  ik 
like  expressions  in  IrenKU8,*Cleoieiis  Alexaadrinn^' 
Origen,**  Cyprian,**  Tjactantius,"  die  andior  of  tk 
Recognitions  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Bo* 
manus,"  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  and  othen;  wlnA, 
because  the  learned  reader  may  hsTe  recoone  Iv 
himself,  or  read  them  collected  together  in  one  vief 
in  that  excellent  book  of  Mr.  DaiUe,^  against  ik 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  I  shall  here  osi 
them,  and  proceed 

To  the  second  observation ;  which  is,  ^^^  ^ 
That  the  ancients  not  only  in  general 
reject  the  worship  of  any  creature,  bat 
rtject  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels 
in  partienlar,  as  idolatry  and  unlaw- 
fuL  And  of  this  we  cannot  have  a  plainer  pxd 
than  was  given  in  the  answer  of  the  dmidiif 
Smyrna  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  when,  at  tk 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  Jews  desired  the  htaAta 
judge,  that  he  would  not  pennit  the  Chnstisiii  tf 
earry  off  the  body  of  Polycarp,  kst  lh^  sborfi 
leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  begin  to  wonkip 
this  man  in  his  stead.  Tins  suggestion,  ss^  tb 
answer,  proceeded  purely  horn  ignoranoe,  thati* 
eould  neither  forsake  Christ,  nor  wonfaip  ai^ 


'  Just.  Apol.  2.  p.  63.  Tiv  Bt6»  jjlovov  StX  trpocicvytXv, 
he.    It.  p.  64.  *09cir  Btdif  ftovov  irpovKvvovuBv,  &c. 

*  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  Ub.  1.  p.  aO.  Om  iXXtf  i^dir  irt 
irpo<ncv»ti<rOaif  dW*  fl  /novtp  Of w. 

■  Id.  lib.  2.  p.  173.  Moifw  rtp  Syrtn  8tep  xal  nroinry  t&v 
SXmv  xP^  X.irrf>c^eiv. 

*  T«rtal.  ApoL  cap.  30.  Nes  pro  lalnte  imperttorum 
Deam  iavocamuf  Bternum,  Deum  vertim,  Detim  viTain. 
— Hec  ab  alio  orare  non  powum,  qnam  a  quo  me  acio 
consecuturam,  quoniam  et  ipse  est  qui  tolus  pnestat,  &c. 

*  Tertol.  Scopiac.  cap.  4.  Pnescribitur  mihi,  ne  quem 
alium  adorem,  aut  quoquomodo  venerer,  pneter  unicum 
iUam,  qui  ita  mandat.   Vid.  ApoL  c  17.  et  ad  Scapul.  c  3. 


*  Acta  Fructuosi,  ap.  Baron,  an.  262.  a.  02.  Ego  wm 
Deum  colo,  qui  fecit  colum  et  temun,  et  omnia  qoa  ii  (• 
iunt. 

V  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euub.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  T^  Qth  y* 
Bvra  fiovoVf  Kal  ohilva  %Ttpo»  alfimp, 

*  Irea.  lib.  5.  cap.  22. 

*  Clem.  Strom.  6.  p.  825. 

M  Orig.  cont.  Cell.  lib.  1.  p.  10.  lib.  a  p.  395.  el  pi«a 
>i  Cypr.  Ep.  58.    It.  ad  Demetrinn.  p.  130.  i 

»  Lactam,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Kb.  4.  c.  14.  ■  "" 

»  Recognit  lib.  5.  c.  16.  -^ 

u  Dallae.  de  Objecto  Cult.  Religiosi,  Ub.  1.  cap.  1 31  i     i  ^^ 
«  MMTtyr.  Polycarp.  ap.  Eaaeb.  lib.  4.  cap.  I5i  p.  IX    l\^ 
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other.  For  we  worship  him,  as  being  the  Son  of 
God ;  but  the  martyrs,  as  the  disciples  and  followers 
of  the  Lord,  we  love  with  a  due  aflfection,  for  their 
great  love  of  their  own  King  and  Master;  with 
whom  we  desire  to  be  partners  and  fellow  disciples. 
A  like  answer  was  given  at  the  mart3rrdom  of  Fruc* 
tuosus  in  Spain.  For  when  the  judge  asked  Eulo- 
gios,  his  deacon,  whether  he  would  not  worship 
Fructuosus  P  as  thinking,  that  he  who  refused  to 
worship  the  heathen  idols,  might  yet  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  martyr:  to  this 
Culogius  plainly  replied,  I  do  not  worsUp**  Fructu* 
OBUS,  but  I  worship  him  whom  Fructuosus  worships. 
We  are  bdiolden  to  Baronius  himself  for  this  testi- 
mony :  and  we  cannot  desire  a  clearer  evidence,  that 
in  those  early  times  the  Christians  did  not  worship 
the  martyrs,  but  only  the  God  of  the  martyrs,  to 
whom  the  martyrs  offered  their  own  bodies  in  sacri- 
fice, whilst  they  died  for  his  name,  and  sealed  their 
confession  with  their  blood.  Before  this,  Origen,  in 
his  answers  to  Celsus,  positively  denies  that  ever 
the  Jews  or  Christians  gave  any  religious  worship 
to  angels.  He  says,  They  are  ministering  spirits, 
that  bring  the  gifts  of  God  to  us,  but  there  is  no 
command  in  Scripture  to  worship**  or  adore  thenk 
For  all  prayers,  supplications,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  are  to  be  sent  up  to  God  by  the 
great  High  Priest,  the  living  Word  of  God,  who  is 
superior  to  all  angels.  He  says  again,"  Allowing 
what  Celsus  pleaded  to  be  true,  that  the  angels  were 
God's  heralds  and  heavenly  messengers;  yet  still 
the  heralds  and  messengers  were  not  to  be  worship- 
ped, but  he  whose  heralds  and  messengers  they 
were.  He  repeats  this  frequently  in  his  eighth  Book 
in  several  places,"  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  here 
omit,  only  reciting  one  passage  more,  because  it  so 
handsomely  meets  with  that  common  pretence  of 
the  Romanists,  that  we  are  to  worship  angels,  be- 
cause they  are  the  friends  of  God.  We  must  endea- 
vour, says  he,"  to  please  God  alone,  who  is  above 
all  things,  and  labour  to  have  him  propitious  unto 
us,  procuring  his  good  will  with  piety  and  all  kind 
of  virtue.  And  if  Celsus  will  yet  have  us  to  pro- 
cure the  good  will  of  any  others,  after  him  that  is 
God  over  all ;  let  him  consider,  that  as,  when  the 
body  is  moved,  the  shadow  follows  its  motion ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  when  we  have  God,  who  is  over  all. 


favourable  unto  us,  it  follows,  that  we  shall  have  all 
his  friends,  both  angels,  and  souls,  and  spirits,  fa- 
vourable unto  us  also.  For  they  have  a  fellow  feel- 
ing with  them  that  are  thought  worthy  to  find  fa- 
vour from  God.  Neither  are  they  only  favourable 
to  such  as  are  thus  worthy,  but  they  labour  with 
them  also  that  are  willing  to  worship  God  over  all, 
and  are  friendly  to  them,  and  sympathize  with 
them,  and  pray  with  them.  So  that  we  may  be 
bold  to  say,  that  when  men,  who  with  resolution 
propose  unto  themselves  the  best  things,  do  pray 
unto  God,  many  thousands  of  the  sacred  powers 
pray  together  with  them  unspoken  to,  iScX^rot,  with- 
out any  invocation.  A  like  answer  is  given  to  the 
same  pretence  by  the  author  under  the  name  of  St. 
Ambrose.  Men  are  wont,  says  he,"  when  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  neglecting  of  God,  to  use  this 
miserable  excuse ;  that  by  these  they  might  go  to 
God,  as  by  officers  we  go  to  the  king.  To  which 
he  answers^  Is  any  man  so  mad,  or  so  unmindful  of 
his  salvation,  as  to  give  the  king's  honour  to  an 
officer;  when  if  any  shall  be  found  but  to  treat  of 
such  a  matter,  they  ¥dll  be  justly  condemned  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  P  And  yet  these  men  think 
themselves  not  guilty,  who  give  the  honour  of  God's 
name  to  a  creature,  and  forsaking  the  Lord,  adore 
their  fellow  servants ;  as  though  there  were  Any 
thing  more  that  could  be  reserved  to  God.  For 
therefore  men  go  to  the  king  by  tribunes  or  officers, 
because  the  king  is  but  a  man,  and  knows  not  with 
whom  he  may  intrust  the  affidrs  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  to  obtain  the  frivour  of  God,  (from 
whom  nothing  is  hid,  for  he  knows  the  merits  of  all 
men,)  we  have  no  need  of  an  advocate  or  spokesman, 
but  only  a  devout  mind.  For  wheresoever  such  a 
one  shall  speak  unto  him,  he  will  answer  him.  We 
have  heard  before  out  of  Irensus,"  that  the  church 
in  his  time,  though  she  wrought  many  miracles  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  yet  did  nothing  by  invocation  of 
angels,  but  only  by  prayer  to  God  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  And  that  ibm  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
time  of  AthanasiuB,  appears  plainly  from  his  way  of 
disputing  with  the  Arians,  when  he  proves  the 
unity  of  the  Father  and  Son,  from  the  apostle's 
joining  them  together  in  prayer,  1  Thess.  iii.  11, 
"  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you."  No  man,  says  he," 


^  AcU  Fructaoti,  tp.  Baron,  an.  262.  n.  62.  Ego  Fnic- 
tuosum  non  colo,  sed  ipsum  colo,  quern  et  Fractuosus.  Vid. 
Aug.  Serin.  101.  de  Divenis,  p.  571. 

*'  Orig.  coni.  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  233.  O&x  &o^*  irpo<rr^<r- 
vtvBai  hfiivToh^  iiaKovovyrat — vl^nv  Ka\  irpootcwtiw  dmi 
Tov  Qmov,  &c.  1*  Ibid.  p.  239. 

'•  Lib.  8.  p.  416.  »  Ibid.  p.  420. 

^  Ambros.  in  Rom.  i.  Solest  tamen  pudorem  pawi  neg- 
lect! Dei,  miiera  ea  uti  ezcusatione,  dicentes.  Per  iitot  poeie 
ire  ad  Deum,  sicut  per  comitcf  pervenitur  ad  regem.  Age, 
nunquid  tarn  demens  est  aliquis,  aut  lalntis  raa  immcmor, 
ut  honorificentiam  regii  vindicet  comiti,  com  de  hac  re  ti 


qui  etiam  tractare  fuerint  inventi,  jure  ut  rei  m^estatia 
damnentur  F  Et  itii  fe  non  pntant  reot,  qui  honorem  no- 
xninis  Dei  deferunt  creaturs,  et  relicto  Domino  consenroi 
adorant;  quasi  sit  aliquid  plus,  quod  reservetur  Deo.  Nam 
et  ideo  ad  regem  per  tribunes  aut  comites  itur,  quia  homo 
utique  est  rex,  et  nesciat  quibus  debeat  rempublicam  cre- 
dere. Ad  Deum,  (ante  quem  nihil  latet,  omnium  enim 
merita  novit,)  promerendum  suffragatore  non  opus  est,  sed 
mente  devota. 

**  Iren.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  Nee  invocationibus  angelicis  facit, 
nee  incantationibus,  &c. 

•  Athan.  Orat  4.  cont.  Arian.  1 1.  p.  461 
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would  pray  to  receive  any  thing  from  the  Father 
and  the  angels,  or  from  any  other  of  the  creatures : 
neither  would  any  man  say,  God  and  the  angel  give 
me  this.  And  whereas  the  Arian  might  have  said, 
that  Jacoh  joined  God  and  the  Angel  together  in 
prayer.  Gen.  xlviii.  16;  Athanasius  ohviates  this 
exception,  hy  saying,  He  did  not  join  one  of  the 
created  angels,  who  are  angels  hy  nature,  with  God, 
who  was  their  Creator;  neither  did  he,  omitting 
God  that  fed  him,  desire  a  blessing  from  an  angel 
upon  his  children :  but  in  saying, "  the  Angel  which 
r^eemed  me  from  all  evil,"  he  showed  that  it  was 
not  any  of  the  created  angels,  but  the  Word  of  God, 
whom  he  joined  with  the  Father,  and  prayed  unto 
him.  There  had  been  no  force  in  this  argument, 
had  the  church  used  invocation  of  angels  in  her 
prayers  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  :  the  Arian 
might  easily  have  replied,  that  his  argument  was 
refuted  by  experience  in  the  church's  daily  practice. 
But  that  neither  men  nor  angels  were  the  object  of 
religious  adoration  in  his  time,  appears  further  from 
another  discourse  of  his  against  the  Arians,**  where 
he  argues  thus :  Peter  the  apostle  did  forbid  Cor- 
nelius, when  he  would  have  worshipped  him,  saying, 
"  I  myself  am  also  a  man,"  Acts  x.  26.  And  the 
angel  likewise  did  forbid  John,  when  he  would  have 
worshipped  him,  in  the  Revelation,  saying,  "  See 
thou  do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  who  keep 
the  6a3dng8  of  this  book :  worship  God,"  Rev.  xxiL 
9.  Wherefore  it  belongs  to  God  only  to  be  wor- 
shipped. And  this  the  angels  very  well  know,  that 
though  they  excel  others  in  glory,  yet  they  are  all 
but  creatures,  and  not  in  the  number  of  those  that 
are  to  be  worshipped,  but  of  those  that  worship  the 
Lord.  We  cannot  have  clearer  evidences  than  these 
either  of  the  church's  doctrine  or  practice.  Both 
which  are  equally  attested  by  St  Austin,  in  his 
book  of  True  Religion ;  where  he  makes  it  a  dis- 
tinguishing character  and  property  of  true  religion, 
to  worship  no  sort  of  creature,  particularly  neither 
angels,  nor  saints  after  death,  but  the  sovereign 
majesty  of  God  alone.    Let  not  our  religion,"  says 


he,  consist  in  the  worship  of  dead  men :  becuRi 
they  lived  piously,  they  are  not  esteemed  sQcb  i 
would  desire  that  kind  of  honour ;  bat  would  Ik 
Him  to  be  worshipped  by  us,  hy  whose  iUmmmii 
they  rejoice  to  have  us  partners  with  them  in  M 
merit  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  bonooied  £or» 
tation,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  religion.  A  M 
after  he  says.  That  which  the  highest  angd  i» 
ships,  the  same  is  to  be  worshipped  by  the  me 
man.  And  this  we  are  to  belieye,  that  the 
greatest  of  angels,  and  most  excellent  ministffi^ 
God,  would  have  us  worship  one  God  with  tin 
And  therefore  we  honour  angels  with  love,  not  if 
religious  service:  neither  do  we  build  tempbi 
them ;  for  they  desire  not  to  be  so  honoured  bjs 
because  they  know,  that  we  ourselves,  when  w  8 
good,  are  the  temples  of  the  most  high  God.  M 
therefore  it  is  well  recorded,  that  the  angel  Mm 
the  man  to  worship  him,  and  bid  him  worship  Gi 
under  whom  he  was  his  fellow  servant,  Rev.  xdlI 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Manichees  about  this 
began  to  charge  the  catholics  with  worsh^ 
their  martyrs :  Faustus  objected  to  them.  That  ik^ 
had  only  exchanged  the  heathen  idols  for  mi 
whom  they  worshipped  with  the  same  devvtiai 
offering  sacrifice  of  wine  and  meats  to  the  ^ 
and  shades  of  dead  men.  Had  this  been  s  tri 
charge,  though  it  could  not  have  affin^ted  thesp 
ment,  as  drawn  firom  the  practice  of  the  chmcbi 
former  ages,  yet  it  would  have  proved  the  comqii 
of  saint- worship  to  have  crept  a  little  earlier  inioir 
church  than  will  now  be  allowed.  But  the  ti^ 
of  the  matter  is,  it  was  a  mere  calnnmy  of  Yvamtii 
own  inventing;  and  St  Austin  rejects  it  with  it 
utmost  scorn  and  indignation.  Therefore  be  of! 
in  answer  to  it,  That  the  Christian  people  did  e^ 
brate  the  memories  of  the  martyrs  with  nXp^ 
solemnity,  both  to  excise  themselves  to  their  it 
tion,  and  to  be  partners  in  their  merits,  and  to  1 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers :  yet  so,  as  that  we  aeit 
offer  any  sacrifice  to  a  martyr,  but  to  the  God ' 
martyrs,  although  we  erect  altars  in  the  mcDoa* 
of  the  martyrs,  meaning  churches  called  hf  tkf 


**  Athau.  Orat.  a  coot.  Arian.  p.  391 

*  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  cap.  bb,  L  1.  p.  317.  Non  fil  nobis 
religto  cultus  hominum  mortuorum :  quiari  pie  vizerunt,  non 
sic  habentur,  ut  tales  qusrant  hooores :  sed  ilium  a  nobis 
coli  volunt,  quo  illuminanle  hetantur  meriti  soi  nos  esse  coo- 
•ortes.    Honorandi  sunt  ergo   propter  imitationem,  non 

adorandi  propter  religionem. Quod  colit  summus  ange- 

lus,  id  colendum  est  etiam  ab  homine  ultimo. Hoc  etiam 

ipsos  optimos  angelos,  et  excellentissima  Dei  ministeria 

velle  credamus,  utunum  cumipsis  colamus  Deum. Quaire 

honoramus  eos  charitate,  non  servitute ;  nee  eis  templa  con- 
struimus :  nolunt  enim  se  sic  honorari  a  nobis.  &c. 

*>  Aug.  cont.  Faust,  lib.  20.  cap.  21.  t  6.  p.  156.  Populus 
Christianus  memorias  martyrum  religiosa  solennitate  con- 
celebrat,  et  ad  excitandam  imiutionem,  et  ut  mentis  eorum 
consocietur,  atque  orationibus  adjuvetur :  ita  tamen  ut  nulli 
martyrum,  sed  ipsi  Deo  mart}'rum  sacrificemus,  quamvis  in 


memoriis  (al.  in  memorias)  martyrum 
Quis  enim  antistitum  in  locis  sanctoram  corpomm  adas* 
altari,  aliquando  dixit,  Offerimua  Ubi,  Petre,  Tel  PtA^ 
Cypriane  ?  Sed  quod  offertur,  offsrtur  Deo,  ftc  Ot^ 
ergo  martyres  eo  cultu  dilectionit  et  tocieiatis,  quo  st  is  to 
▼ita  coluntur  sancti  homines  Dei,  quorum  oor  ad  takap 
evangelica  veritate  passionem  paratum  esse  sentiosi.'^ 
At  vero  illo  cultu,  qua  GrsBce  latria  dicitur,  Lativ  ^ 
▼erbo  dici  non  potest,  cam  sit  quasdam  propria  DivaJto 
debita  senritus,  nee  colimua,  nee  colendum  doceam  ^ 
unum  DeuuL  Cum  autem  ad  hunc  cultum  pettiaeataM** 
sacrificii,  unde  idololatria  dicitur  eorum,  qui  hoc  t6am  i^ 
exhibent :  nullo  modo  tale  aliquid  offnimua,  ant  oieffs^ 
prttcipimus,  7el  cuiquam  martyri,  Tel  cuiquam  laacta  tf^ 
mn,  vel  cuiquam  angelo :  et  quitquis  in  hunc  timm^ 
bitur,  corripitur  per  sanam  doctrioam,  sive  at 
live  ut  condemnetur,  site  ut  caveatur. 
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names.  For  what  priest,  standing  at  the  altar  in 
the  places  where  the  holy  bodies  he,  ever  said,  We 
offer  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian  ?  But 
whatever  is  offered,  is  offered  unto  God  that  crown- 
ed the  martyrs,  at  the  memories  of  those  whom  he 
crowned,  that  by  the  very  admonition  of  the  places 
our  affection  may  rise  higher,  to  quicken  our  love 
both  toward  them,  whom  we  may  imitate,  and  to- 
ward Him  who  enables  us  to  imitate  them.  There- 
fore we  worship  the  martyrs  with  that  worship  of 
love  and  society,  wherewith  we  worship  holy  men 
of  God  in  this  life,  whose  heart  we  perceive  to  be 
prepared  to  suffer  in  like  manner  for  the  gospel 
truth.  But  with  that  worship,  which  the  Greeks 
call  latria,  and  the  Latins  cannot  express  by  one 
word,  being  a  service  proper  to  God,  we  neither 
worship,  nor  teach  any  one  to  worship  any  other 
but  God  alone.  And  whereas  the  offering  of  sar 
crifice  appertains  to  this  kind  of  worship,  whence 
it  is  called  idolatry  in  those  that  give  it  to  idols ;  we 
neither  offer,  nor  teach  Any  to  offer  such  worship, 
either  to  any  martyr,  or  any  holy  soul,  or  any 
angel;  but  whoever  falls  into  this  error,  is  rebuked 
by  sound  doctrine,  either  to  correct  him,  or  condemn 
him,  or  to  make  him  be  avoided  by  others. 

It  is  plain  from  this  answer  of  St  Austin's,  that 
the  charge  of  giving  religious  worship  to  saints  and 
angels  was  false,  and  a  mere  calumny  upon  the 
church  in  those  days ;  and  that  the  only  persons 
then  guilty  of  it,  were  such  as  were  disowned  and 
discarded  by  the  church.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
third  and  last  consideration  proposed  to  confirm 
this  position.  That  the  ancient  church  did  not  give 
religious  worship  either  to  saints  or  angels,  because 
she  condemned  the  practice  both  in  heathens  and 
heretics,  and  aggravated  their  idolatry  upon  this 
account 

g^^  j^  St  Austin  in  another  place  makes 

thS'SiwSr^h*  *  severe  remark  upon  all  such  as 
^S  \^  "£;  sought  to  angels  by  prayer  for  their 
tb«n«  only.  assistauce  ;  he  says  they  were  dis- 

tracted with  strange  curiosities  and  illusions.  Take 
it  in  his  own  words,  as  he  delivers  it  in  a  pious  re- 
flection upon  his  own  happiness  in  escaping  the 
snare  at  his  own  conversion,  and  a  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  mercy  in  delivering  him 
from  such  a  delusion.  Whom,  says  he,  should  I 
have  found,  that  might  reconcile  me  unto  thee? 
Should  I  have  gone  unto"  the  angels  ?  With  what 


prayer  ?  with  what  sacraments  P  Many,  endeavour- 
ijQg  to  return  unto  thee,  and  not  being  able  to  do  it 
by  themselves,  as  I  hear,  have  tried  these  things ; 
and  have  fallen  into  the  desire  of  curious  visions, 
and  were  accounted  worthy  of  illusions.  St  Chry- 
sostom  has  a  more  severe  reflection  on  this  sort  of 
men ;  for  he  not  only  says,"  That  no  creature  is  to 
be  worshipped  by  man,  neither  of  things  above,  nor 
things  below,  whether  man,  or  demons,  or  angels,  or 
archangels,  or  any  other  supernal  powers,  but  only 
God  the  Lord  of  all ;  and  that  the  apostle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
discourses  against  such  as  taught,  that  man  was  to 
come  to  God  by  angels,  and  not  by  Christ ;  for  that 
was  too  great  for  him  :*  but  he  adds,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  matter,  that  it  was  the  devil"  which 
introduced  this  having  recourse  to  angels,  whilst  he 
envied  the  honour  of  man.  These  be  the  enchant- 
ments of  devils.  Though  it  be  an  angel,  though  an 
archangel,  though  they  be  cherubims ;  endure  it 
not  For  neither  will  these  powers  themselves  re- 
ceive it,  but  reject  it,  when  they  see  their  Lord  dis- 
honoured. I  have  honoured  thee,  saith  God,  and 
bid  thee  call  upon  me.  And  dost  thou  then  dis- 
honour him  ?  Where  we  see  plainly,  that  invocation 
of  God  and  invocation  of  angels  are  opposed  to  one 
another;  and  as  the  one  is  made  the  character  of 
true  religion,  so  the  other  is  said  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  devils. 

The  persons  here  reflected  on  by  Cluysostom, 
were  probably  the  same  as  had  been  known  in  the 
church,  and  condemned,  from  the  apostles'  days,  as 
heretics,  under  the  name  of  angeUci,  or  angel-wor- 
shippers. For  so  St  Austin  '*  describes  them,  call- 
ing them  angeUci,  from  their  inclination  to  worship 
angels.  And  so  Isidore"  after  him.  Irenceus  "  seems 
to  insinuate  that  heretics  were  wont  to  invocate 
angels,  when  he  opposes  the  church's  practice  to 
them,  telling  them,  that  many  miracles  were  wrought 
in  the  church,  not  by  invocation  of  angels,  but  by 
prayer  to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And 
Tertullian"  says  expressly  of  the  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  that  they  worshipped  angels  in  the  exercise 
of  their  magical  art,  which  idolatry  was  condemned 
by  St  Peter  in  their  first  founder.  Now,  there  being 
such  footsteps  of  angel-worship  in  the  practice  of 
so  many  heresies ;  and  it  being  a  thing  that  some 
were  fond  of,  because  it  had  a  show  of  humility  in 
it ;  the  council  of  Laodicea,  to  prevent  the  growing 


"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  10.  cap.  42.  Quern  invenirem,  qui 
me  reconciliaret  tibi?  An  eundem  mihi  fuit  ad  angelos? 
Qua  prece?  quibus  sacramentis  ?  Multi  conaotes  ad  te 
redire,  neque  per  seipsos  valentes,  sicut  audio,  tentaveruDt 
h»c ;  et  inciderunt  in  desiderium  curiosarum  Tisionum,  et 
digni  habiti  sunt  illusionibus. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  5.  in  Colos.  p.  1348. 

»  Horn.  7.  in  Col.  p.  1360. 

**  Horn.  9.  in  Col.  p.  1381.   'O  iidfioXov  rd  tmv  dyyikmv 

2q 


TOiavTai  al  iirtpial^  &c. 

*>  Aug.  de  Hnres.  cap.  39.  Angelici,  in  angelorum  cultu 
inclinati. 

"  Isidor.  Origin,  lib.  8.  cap.  5.  Angelici  vocati,  quia 
angelos  colunt.  *  Iren.  lib.  2.  cap.  57. 

**  Tertul.  de  Prsscrip.  cap.  33.  Simoniann  autem  magiae 
disciplina  angelis  serviens,  utique  et  ipsa  inter  idololatrias 
deputabaUir,  et  a  Petro  apottolo  in  ipio  Simane  damnabajtua. 
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malady,  made  a  severe  canon  under  the  denunciation 
of  anathema  to  restrain  it  Christians,  say  they,^ 
ought  not  to  forsake  the  church  of  God,  and  go 
aside,  and  hold  conventicles,  to  invocate  or  call 
upon  the  names  of  angels.  Which  things  are 
forbidden.  If  any  one  therefore  be  found  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  this  private  idolatry,  let  him  be 
accursed ;  because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to  idol- 
atry. The  first  publishers  of  this  canon  in  the  Latin 
editions,  changed  the  word  angelos  into  angtUoif 
comers  instead  of  angels :  but  the  Greek  admits  of 
no  such  corruption,  and  therefore  the  fraud  is  easily 
discovered ;  and  nothing  but  the  shame  of  seeing 
their  practice  so  plainly  condemned  in  this  canon, 
could  have  induced  any  men  to  have  attempted  such 
a  childish  corruption.  Theodoret,  in  his  Comment 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  has  occasion 
twice  to  mention  this  canon.  Where  he  says,  That 
because  some  in  the  apostles'  days  conmianded  men 
to  worship  angels,  therefore  the  apostle  enjoined** 
the  contrary,  that  they  should  adorn  their  words 
and  deeds  with  the  conmiemoration  of  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  send  up  thanksgiving  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  him,  and  not  by  the  angels.  And  that 
the  synod  of  Laodicea,  following  this  rule,  and  de- 
siring to  heal  that  old  disease,  made  a  law  that  men 
should  not  pray  to  angels,  nor  forsake  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  And  again,"  This  vice  continued  in 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia  for  a  long  time,  for  which  cause 
also  the  synod  assembled  in  Laodicea,  the  chief  city 
in  Phrygia,  made  a  law  to  prohibit  pra3dng  to  an- 
gels. But  yet,  even  to  this  day,  among  them  and 
their  neighbours,  there  are  oratories  of  St  Michael 
to  be  seen.  Cardinal  Perron  uses  a  great  deal  of 
art  and  sophistry  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  apostle 
and  this  canon  together,  which  the  reader  may  find 
sufficiently  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  learned 
Daille,"  with  the  false  glosses  of  Petavius  and 
others,  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  this  dis- 
course. I  only  observe  further,  that  as  the  church 
condemned  heretics  as  guilty  of  idolatry  for  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  so  did  she  likewise  for  worship- 
ping of  their  leaders  and  martyrs.  Apollonius,  who 
wrote  against  the  Montanists,  objects  it  to  them, 


that  they  worshipped  one  Alexander,  a  mutp 
among  them.*  And  St  Austin  reckons  it  amonf 
the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,^  that  he  left  hit  on 
image,  and  the  image  of  his  harlot  Selene,  to  \m 
disciples,  to  be  worshipped  by  them.  They  objcdri 
the  same  to  the  heathen,  that  they  worshipped  mdi 
gods  as  were  only  men,  and  dead  men :  as  may  k 
seen  in  all  the  apologies  made  by  Minucius  Feliir* 
Tertullian,^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,*"  Amobin' 
C3rprian,*  and  the  rest  that  wrote  against  thea: 
which  had  been  a  very  weak  argument,  and  eaab 
retorted,  had  Christians  worshipped  their  maitjn 
whom  they  could  not  deny  to  be  mortal  men.  Tk 
heathens  further  pretended,  that  their  demons,  ff 
gods  whom  they  worshipped,  were  good  angels,  aii 
worshipped  only  as  the  ministers  of  the  suprev 
God,  and  attendants  of  the  court  of  heaven.  K(^ 
withstanding  which  pretence,  they  charge  them  vik 
idolatry,  as  giving  the  worship  of  Grod  to  the  cr» 
ture.  He  that  would  see  this  argument  managedn 
just  advantage,  may  consult  the  learned  discoonef 
of  Mr.  Daille,^  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet,**  where  he 
will  find  the  pretences  of  the  heathen,  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  Christians,  collected  and  set  in  tbdr 
proper  hght.  I  shall  only  detain  my  reader  vkh 
one  citation  out  of  St  Austin,  as  a  specimen  of  al 
the  rest,  where  he  introduces  the  heathen  mskin^ 
this  apology  for  themselves :  We  do  not  woidip 
wicked  devils,  say  they ;  it  is  the  angels  you  spak 
of  that  we  worship,^  the  powers  of  the  great  Gd 
the  ministers  of  the  great  God.  To  which  St  As- 
tin  answers,  I  wish  you  would  worship  thein,fiv 
they  would  quickly  teach  you  that  they  are  not  i 
be  worshipped.  Hear  the  instruction  of  an  angii 
He  taught  a  certain  disciple  of  Christ,  and  shoini 
him  many  miracles  in  the  Revelation  of  St  Jofai! 
who  having  seen  a  certain  miracle  in  a  vision,  vs 
astonished,  and  cast  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  tk 
angel.  But  the  angel,  who  sought  nothing  but  dx 
glory  of  his  Lord,  said,  Arise;  what  dost  thou' 
Worship  God :  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  d 
thy  brethren.  How  is  it  then,  my  brethren  ?  I/t 
no  one  say,  I  fear  lest  the  angel  should  be  angry  li 
me,  if  I  do  not  worship  him  for  my  Grod.  He  il 
then  only  angry  at  thee,  when  thou  art  inclined  to 


"  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  35.  Ob  iil  XpiTtav&«  lyKaTaXd- 
xcty  T^i/  ifCicXi)<r£av  rS  6eS,  Kal  Avilvai,  xal  dyysXnt 
6vofi&%ti»,  Kal  avif&j^nt  irocctv,  &c. 

••  Theod.  in  CoL  iu.  17.  »  Theod.  in  Col.  iu  1%. 

"•  DalUe.  de  Objecto  Cult.  Relig.  lib.  3.  cap.  31. 

"  ApoUon.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

^  Aug.  de  Hseref.  cap.  1.  Imagines  et  euam  et  ejuBdem 
meretricis  discipulis  suit  prsebebat  adorandas. 

«  Minuc.  Dial  p.  Sa       «  Tertul.  Apoi.  cap.  10,  12,  29. 

«  Ciem.  Protreptic.  p.  26.  «  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  32. 

♦*  Cyprian,  de  IdoL  Vanit  p.  11. 

**  DallflB.  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  3.  cap.  25. 

^  Stilling.  Defence  of  the  DiBcoune  of  IdoL  part  1. 
chap.  1. 

^  Aug.  in  PtaL  zctI  tap.  445.    Respondent,  Non  co- 


limus  mala  dnmonia.  Angelos  quos  dicitls,  iptos  eC  M 
colimus,  virtutes  Dei  magni,  et  ministeria  Dei  magni.  XJ6- 
nam  ipsos  colere  velletis,  facile  ab  ipsis  disceretis  dob  lOm 
colore.  Audite  angelum  doctorem.  Docebftt  quendaa  dih 
cipulum  Christi,  et  ostendebat  illi  multa  miraciUa  in  Apoc^ 
lypii  Joannis.  llle  autem,  quodam  sibi  demonstrato  nuf** 
culo  visionis,  expavit,  et  miiit  se  ad  pedes  angeli  Et  iDe 
angelus,  qui  non  qusrebat  nisi  gloriam  Domini  sol,  8«|e, 
quid  facis  f  inquit,  ilium  adora :  nam  et  ego  conservus  tmt 
suum,  et  fratrum  tuorum.  Quid  ergo,  fratrea  met  t  Ncm 
dicat,  Timeo,  no  irascatur  mihi  angelus,  si  noa  iUmn  eolopR 
Deo  meo.  Tunc  tibi  irascitur,  quando  ipsuin  colere  fob 
oris.  Bonus  est  enim,  et  Deum  amat.  Quomodo  twm 
daemones  irascuntur,  si  non  colantv :  lie  ai^eU  indigBs» 
tar,  si  pro  Deo  colantnr. 
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lip  him.  For  he  is  good,  and  loyes  God:  and 
*  devils  are  angry,  if  they  be  not  worshipped; 
;  angels  are  highly  displeased,  if  they  be  woiv 
ed  instead  of  Gk>d.  At  last  he  concludes  with 
dmonition  to  the  pagans :  Let  the  pagans  learn 
>re  God.  They  have  a  mind  to  adore  angels : 
Lem  imitate  angels,  and  adore  him  whom  the 
3  adore.*  And  with  these  words  I  shall  con- 
this  whole  discourse  of  religious  worship, 
ing  no  better  admonition  that  can  be  giTen  to 
ngel-worshippers  of  the  present  age,  than  to 
i  them  to  imitate  the  angelical  practice  of  the 
tive  church,  who  had  Gk>d,  and  only  Grod,  for 
3ject  of  their  adoration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ANCIENTLT  DITINB  SBRTICB  WAS  ALWAYS 
trORMED  IN  THB  VULGAR  TONGUE,  UNDER- 
•OD   BT  THB  PEOPLE. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature 
w^flivt,  and  object  of  Christian  worship,  I 
^^ultimat»  come  now  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  performing 
e  service.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  ex- 
!  in  what  language  the  ancients  performed 
worship;  and  to  inquire  into  the  use  and 
al  of  what  we  commonly  call  liturgies,  or  set 
of  prayer;  and  to  take  notice  of  the  habits, 
aodes,  and  gestures,  and  different  rites  and 
onies  observed  without  any  breach  of  faith 
ristian  unity  in  different  churches ;  together 
:he  solemn  times  of  prayer  and  religious  as- 
ies,  whether  weekly  or  daily,  generally  ob- 
l  and  set  apart  for  ^  exercise  of  public 
on. 

to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  nothing  more 
n  in  history,  than  that  the  service  of  the  an- 
:hurch  was  always  performed  in  the  vulgar  or 
on  language  of  every  country,  that  is,  such  as 
ither  commonly  spoken,  or  at  least  commonly 
stood.  And  so  it  continued  for  above  a  thou- 
rears  in  the  church.  And  it  is  even  monstrous 
tik,  that  in  so  inquisitive  an  age  as  the  pre- 
3,  there  should  be  any  men  of  learning  to  de- 
or  whole  nations  so  tamely  to  submit  to,  the 
ition  and  tyranny  of  the  contrary  practice ;  so 


absurd  and  unreasonable  in  itself;  so  prejudicial  to 
devotion;  so  contrary  to  the  use  of  speech,  whose 
end  is  edification ;  so  reproachful  to  human  nature, 
as  if  men  were  asses  indeed,  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  made  the  cdmparison;  so  derogatory  to  the 
Christian's  birthright;  so  flatly  contradictory  to 
the  apostle's  reasoning;  and  so  diametrically  op> 
posite  to  tbt  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  so 
many  ages.  But  I  shall  not  think  mysdtf  obliged 
to  dispute  against  it  upon  all  these  topics,  nor  to 
say  all  that  might  be  said  in  an  historical  way 
against  it  He  that  pleases  may  see  that  done 
already  in  an  excellent  book*  of  %hop  Usher's, 
published  by  Mr.  Wharton.  I  shall  content  myself 
to  suggest  a  few  things  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
treating  matters  succinctly,  which  w31  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  candid  reader  as  to  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

And  first  I  observe.  That  the  ancSents  declare 
unanimously,  that  Divine  service  was  performed  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  every  nation.  The  Grecians, 
says  Origen,*  use  the  Qretk  language  in  their 
prayers,  and  the  Romans  the  Roman,  and  so  every 
one  in  his  own  dialect  prays  to  God,  and  gives 
thanks  as  he  is  able;  and  the  God  of  all  lan- 
guages hears  them  that  pray  in  all  dialects,  un- 
derstanding their  different  languages  as  well  as  if 
they  all  spake  with  one  tongue.  This  he  says  ih 
answer  to  an  objection  of  Celsus,  who  charged  them 
with  using  of  barbarous  and  unintelligible  names 
and  words  in  their  prayers.  Justin  Martyr  says,* 
The  Scriptures  were  first  read  in  their  assemblies 
to  the  people,  and  then  the  president  made  a  dis- 
course to  them,  exhorting  them  to  observe  and  fol- 
low the  good  instructions  they  had  heard  out  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  Which  had  been  an  absurd 
admonition,  had  not  the  lessons  been  read  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  understood.  St  Jerom  tells  us,^ 
That  fit  the  funeral  of  the  famous  Lady  Paula,  the 
psalms  were  sung  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  be- 
cause there  were  men  of  each  language  present  at 
die  solemnity.  And  for  the  same  reason  Cssarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  is  said*  to  have  appointed  the 
people  to  sing  the  psalms  and  hymns,  some  in  Greek, 
and  some  in  Latin :  no  doubt,  that  the  Divine  ser- 
vice might  be  understood  by  men  of  different  lan- 
guages then  present  in  the  assembly.  Aurelius  Cas- 
siodore,  writing  upon  those  words  of  the  psalmist, 
"  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of 
diyera  colours,"  says.  This  variety  signified  that 


ig.  in  PsaL  xcri.    Discant  pagmni  adorare  Demn. 

)•  volunt  adorare:  angelos  imitentur,  et  ilium  ado- 

li  ab  angelis  adoratur. 

lerii  HUtoria  Dogmatica  de  Scripturii  et  Sacrii  Ver- 

,  cum  Auctario  H.  Wharton.  Lond.  1690^  4to. 

g.  coot  Cell.  lib.  8.  p.  402.    'Ev  rat*  t^x''^*  ^^  l*-^^ 

'fc  *EXXf)vc«coc«  xpStvrai^  o\  ik  ^Tttfiaioi  *PMfuxi- 

c. 

2  Q  2 


•  Juatin.  ApoL  2.  p.  9a 

*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paube.  Orsco,  Latino,  Syroqne  ter- 
mone  psalmi  in  ordine  personabant. 

^Gjprian.  Vit.  Caesar.  Arelat.  apud  Surium.  Aug.  27. 
▼oL  4.  p.  947.  Compulit  laicos  et  populares  hominee  psalmot 
et  hymnos  promere,  altaque  et  modulata  voce,  initar  cleri- 
corum,  alios  Grsce,  alios  Latine,  proaas  et  antiphonai  dtf- 
cantare,  ftc. 
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diversity  of  tongaes,*  wherewith  every  nation  sang 
to  God  in  the  church,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  own  country  language.  And  it  being  then 
the  way  of  the  church,  that  all  offices  should  be 
performed  with  the  understanding  and  edification 
of  the  people,  Justinian  provided  for  this  in  one  of 
his  laws,  obliging  all  bishops^  and  presb3rter8  to 
repeat  the  prayers  used  in  the  communion  and  bap- 
tismal service,  not  in  secret,  but  with  an  audible 
voice,  so  as  the  minds  of  the  hearers  might  be  raised 
to  greater  devotion,  and  stirred  up  to  glorify  the 
Lord  God.  For  so  the  holy  apostle  directs  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  8a3dng,  « If  thou 
blessest  only  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  oc- 
cupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned,  say  the  holy 
Amen  to  God  at  thy  giving  of  thanks?  For  he 
knoweth  not  what  thou  sayest.  For  thou  verily 
givest  thanks  well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified."  It 
is  plain  by  this,  that  Justinian  thought  all  prayers 
which  the  people  either  could  not  hear,  or  could  not 
understand,  were  equally  blamed  by  the  apostle,  as 
not  contributing  to  edification ;  and  therefore,  as  he 
made  a  law  against  private  muttering  of  prayers, 
which  ought  to  be  public ;  so  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  as  severe  against  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  had  there  then  been  any  occasion  (as  there 
was  not)  for  the  like  prohibition  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
thurch.  Which  may  be  coUected  from  another  of 
his  laws,  which  was  made  upon  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute which,  in  his  time,  arose  among  the  Jews. 
Some  of  them,  who  were  superstitiously  inclined, 
were  for  having  the  law  read  only  in  Hebrew,  though 
not  understood  by  the  people :  others  were  for  having 
it  read  in  Greek,  or  any  language  which  the  peo- 
ple understood.  The  matter  at  last  was  brought 
before  Justinian,  and  he  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  that  it  should  be  read  in  Greek,  or  any  other 
language,*  which  the  place  where  they  lived  had 
made  more  useful  and  known  to  the  people.  Hither- 
to therefore  we  are  assured,  this  corruption  had  made 
no  attempt  to  gain  admittance  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  since  it  was  corrected  by  the  civil 
magistrate  as  soon  as  it  was  observed  to  be  creeping 
into  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

g^^  ^  Secondly,  As  a  further  evidence  of 

thJ^SSSJ;  iSS^  this  matter,  we  may  observe,  that  all 
nrnirS^i^LjLisif  the  people  anciently  were  allowed  to 

iMpoaM*.       .^.^  ^  psalmody  and  prayers,  and 


make  their  proper  responses.  The  learned  and  un- 
learned, nay,  even  women,  young  virgins,  and  chil- 
dren, in  those  times,  bare  a  part  in  the  pubUc  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  St  Chrysostom*  and  the  author 
of  the  Constitutions,^  speak  of  children  praying 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  for  the  catechu- 
mens and  the  faithful  also.  And  St  Jerom"  speab 
of  young  virgins  singing  the  Psalter  at  morning  and 
evening,  at  the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  houn, 
and  at  midnight,  in  their  course :  and  says,  ther 
were  obliged  to  learn  the  psalms,  and  some  portion 
of  Scripture,  every  day.  St  Basil"  and  many  others 
(as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  psalm- 
ody) say,  all  the  people  sung  the  psalnos  alternately: 
and  Basil  particularly  takes  notice"  of  children 
performing  this  office  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  people.  And  we  shall  meet  with  the  people's 
prayers  and  responses  almost  in  every  part  of  the  li- 
turgy, such  as  the  K^pu,  iXkriaov, "  Lord,  have  mercy,* 
subjoined  to  every  petition  of  the  deacon's  prayers; 
and  in  those  mutual  prayers  of  minister  and  people, 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you:  And  with  thy  spirit. 
Lift  up  your  hearts:  We  lift  them  up  unto  ihit 
Lord ; "  with  abundance  more  that  need  not  here 
be  mentioned.  All  which  suppose  the  service  to  be 
in  the  vulgar  and  known  language ;  else  it  were  ab- 
surd to  think,  that  the  people  should  know  how 
and  when  to  make  their  responses ;  or  that  children 
and  young  virgins  should  learn  the  psalms  and 
Scripture  by  heart,  and  join  in  psalmody  and  other 
parts  of  the  service  of  the  church. 

Thirdly,  There  is  nothing  more 
common  among  the  ancients  in  their 
discourses  to  Uie  people,  than  to  ad- 
monish and  exhort  them  both  to  hear, 
and  read,  and  pray  with  understand- 
ing, attention,  and  fervency  of  spirit 
been  very  incongruous  admonitions,  obliging  them 
to  impracticable  rules,  had  the  lessons  and  prayers 
been  in  an  unknown  tongue.  St  Basil  thus  ex- 
horts his  people,^*  Thou  hast  the  psalms,  thou  hast 
the  prophets,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the  preach- 
ings of  the  apostles ;  let  thy  tongue  sing  and  tby 
mind  search  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken ;  that 
thou  mayest  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  un- 
derstanding also.  In  another  homily  he  teUs  them,^ 
That  the  Divine  oracles  were  God*s  gifts  to  the 
church,  to  be  read  in  every  assembly,  as  the  food 


Sects. 

'nuniir,FnBtt( 

fcequaat  obai»- 
Uoosof  th*&ilM 
to  Um  bm^.  a 
bear,  and  tmi,  lai 
ptmj    wUh    WBdtt 


Which  had 


f  CaMtodor.  in  Psal.  xliv.  aL  xlv.  Hie  varietatem  aut 
lin^uas  multiplices  significat ;  quia  omnis  gens  secundum 
miam  patriain  in  ecclesia  psaliit  auctori ;  aut  virtutum  pul- 
cherrimam  divenitatem. 

'  Justin.  Novel.  137.  cap.  6.  Jubemus  omnes  episcopos 
et  presbyteroS)  non  in  secreto,  sed  cum  ea  voce  quae  a  tide- 
lissimo  populo  exaudiatur,  Divinam  oblatiooem,  et  preca- 
tionem  quae  fit  in  sancto  baptismate,  facere ;  ut  inde  audi- 
entium  animi  in  majorem  devotionem,  et  Dei  laudationem 
et  benedict  ionem  efferantur,  &c. 

■  Justin.  Novel  146.     *  Chrys.  Horn.  71.  in  Mat.  p.  624. 


>•  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6. 

"  Hieron.  Epiuph.  Paula.  Mane,  hora  tertia,  sexta, 
nona,  vespere,  noctis  medio,  per  ordinem  Psalterium  casta- 
bant.  Nee  licebat  coiquam  sororum  ignorare  psalmot,  <t 
Don  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  quotidie  aliquid  disoere. 

^  Basil.  £p.  63.  ad  NeocsBsarienses. 

^  Basil.  Prooem.  in  Psalmos.  Venet  Fortmiat.  Ub.  % 
Poem,  in  Laud.  Gleri  Parisiaci  : 

Pontifieis  monitis  clems,  plebt  psaliit,  et  infiuii. 

i«  Basil.  Hom.  in  PsaL  xxviiL  Serm.  1. 1. 1.  p.  154. 

^  Ibid.  Horn,  io  Psal.  lix.  p.  2^ 
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which  the  Spirit  afforded  us  for  the  nourishment  of 
our  souls.  And  in  another  place/'  putting  the  ques- 
tion, How  a  man  prays  with  the  spirit,  whilst  his 
understanding  is  unfruitful  ?  he  answers.  That  this 
was  spoken  of  those  that  prayed  in  a  tongue  un- 
known to  the  hearers.  For  the  apostle  says,  "  If 
I  pray  in  an  imknown  tongue,  my  spirit  indeed 
prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful."  For 
when  the  words  of  the  prayer  are  not  known  to 
them  that  are  present,  the  understanding  of  him 
that  prayeth  is  unfruitful,  because  his  prayer  is  of 
no  use  or  advantage :  but  when  they  that  are  pre- 
sent understand  the  prayer,  which  is  of  advantage 
to  the  hearers,  then  he  that  prays  reaps  the  fruit 
of  it,  namely,  the  edification  of  those  who  receive 
benefit  by  it  And  we  are  to  conceive  in  like  man-^ 
ner  of  all  utterance  of  the  words  of  God.  For  it  is 
written,  If  any  be  useful  for  edification  in  the  faith. 
By  all  this  it  is  evident,  the  Scriptures  and  psalms 
and  prayers  were  read  in  a  known  tongue ;  for  other- 
wise it  were  in  vain  to  exhort  men  to  give  diligence 
and  attention  to  understand  what  they  heard,  if 
every  thing  was  spoken  in  a  language  which  they 
did  not,  or  could  not,  understand. 

Fourthly,  The  fathers  in  their  ser- 

Fouithij,  From    mous  frequently  refer  to  the  prayers 

bytht  f«thet^  toth*  of  the  church,  and  to  the  lessons  read 

praven  and  lemooi 

chuj?»r""*  **  ""  before,  as  things  the  people  were  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with.  They 
often  argue  from  matters  contained  in  the  prayers, 
as  Chrysostom  does  commonly  from  all  parts  of  the 
liturgy :  and  their  sermons,  for  the  most  part,  were 
upon  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  had  just  been 
read  before,  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come  to  the 
office  of  preaching.  Now  this  supposes,  that  both 
the  prayers  and  lessons  of  Scripture  were  in  a  known 
tongue ;  else  it  were  absurd  for  the  pieachers  to  ap- 
peal to  their  auditors  as  well  acquainted  with  them, 
or  draw  arguments  from  thence,  as  motives  ground- 
ed upon  their  own  experience,  if  yet  indeed  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Fifthly,  This  is  evident  from  that 

Fifihi7,  From  the  pious  carc  which  the  church  took  to 

temnSut?  ioto'  di  have  the  Bible  translated  into  all  lan- 

lanffuagea  from  the 

fhm^ST***^  ^  gliages;  and  as  soon  as  any  nation 
was  converted,  that  spake  an  uncom- 
mon tongue,  immediately  to  procure  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Uieir  language.  Eusebius" 
says.  They  were  translated  into  all  languages,  both 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  throughout  the  world,  and 


studied  by  all  nations  as  the  oracles  of  God,  Chry- 
sostom assures  us.  That  the  Sj^ians,"  the  Egyptians, 
the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  nations,  translated  them  into  their 
own  tongues,  whereby  barbarians  learned  to  be 
philosophers,  and  women  and  children  with  the 
greatest  ease  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the  gospeL 
Theodoret'*  says  the  same.  That  every  nation  under 
heaven  had  the  Scripture  in  their  own  tongue :  the 
Hebrew  books  were  not  only  translated  into  Greek, 
but  into  the  Roman,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  Ar- 
menian, Scythian,  and  Sauromatic  languages,  and, 
in  a  word,  into  all  tongues  used  by  all  nations  in 
his  time.  The  like  is  attested  by  St  Jerom,*  and 
St  Austin,"  and  many  others.  Ulphilas  is  said,  by 
all  the  historians,"  to  have  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue.  St.  Jerom  translated 
it  into  the  Dalmatic,  as  he  himself  seems  to  inti- 
mate, when  he  calls  it  his  own  tongue ;  as  Scaliger 
and  most  others  understand  him;  though  Bishop 
Usher  **  thinks  he  meant  the  Latin  rather  by  his  own 
tongue.  St.  Chrysostom*  sometimes  mentions  the 
Syriac  translation ;  and  he  is  said,  by  the  author  of 
his  Life,"  to  have  procured,  during  his  exile  at  Cu- 
cusus  in  Armenia,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  and 
New  Testament  for  the  use  of  the  Armenian  churches. 
Not  to  mention  that  of  Methodius,  or  Cyril,  into 
the  Slavonian  tongue,  or  any  others  of  later  ages. 
Of  which  the  curious  reader  may  find  exact  ac- 
counts in  Bishop  Usher,"  Bishop  Walton,"  Dr. 
Milles,"  and  Hottinger,"  and  others,  upon  this  pe- 
culiar subject  of  the  Scripture  versions. 

As  to  the  ancient  practice,  it  may 
be  evidenced  further,  and  confirmed,  sixthir.  From  um 
from  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  ^•^JC**"  ^  **** 
church;  whose  office,  as  has  been 
showed  in  another  place,'*  out  of  Epiphanius,"  and 
other  writers,  was  to  render  one  language  into  an- 
other, as  there  was  occasion,  both  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and.  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people.  For  it  happened  sometimes  that  there 
were  men  of  different  languages  in  the  same  church : 
as  in  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  some  un- 
derstood Syriac  only,  and  others  Greek ;  and  in  the 
African  churches,  some  spake  Latin  and  others 
Punic :  in  which  cases,  whatever  was  said  in  one 
language,  was  immediately  rendered  into  the  other 
by  the  interpreter  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In 
confirmation  of  which  custom,  to  what  has  been 
said  before,  I  shall  here  add  the  observation  of 


«•  Regul.  Brev.  qu.  278. 

'^  Euseb.  de  Prtepar.  Evang.  lib.  12.  cap.  1.    Prcsertim 
de  Laud.  Constant,  cap.  17.  p.  662. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  in  Joan.  al.  2.  Edit.  SavU.  t.  2.  p.  561. 

M  Theod.  de  Curand.  Grncor.  Affect.  Serm.  5.  t.  4.  p.  555. 

*  HieroD.  Prsefat.  in  4  Evangel. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  48.  ad  Vincent. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  4.  cap.  33.  Sozom.  lib.  6.  cap.  37. 

*"  Hieron.  Ep.  13^1.  ad  Sophronium. 


»•  Usser.  de  Sacris  Vernac.  p.  220. 

»  Chrys.  Horn,  a  in  2  Cor.  p.  754. 

^  Gregor.  Alexandrin.  Vit.  Chrys.  n.  59.  t  8.  Edit.  Savil. 

*»  Usser.  de  Script.  Vernac.  p.  220. 

»  Walton.  Prolcgom.  cap.  5. 

»  Millii  Prolegom.  in  Nov.  Test 

»  Hotlinger.  de  Translat.  Biblior.  Heidelberg.  1660. 

"  Book  III.  chap.  13.  sect.  4. 

tt  Epiphan.  Expof.  Fid.  n.  21. 
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Theodoret"  apon  the  practice  of  Chiysofitom,  who, 
by  the  help  of  such  an  interpreter,  often  preached 
to  the  Arian  Goths  in  Constantinc^le,  whom  by  that 
means  he  reduced  to  the  catholic  faith. 

Another  custom  observed  in  the  an- 

ser^S^J'  rtcm  cicnt  church,  was  to  have  Bibles  in 

inc  BibiM  ui4  £  the  vulfifar  tongue  laid  in  a  convenient 

daaiebM     ftir     th«  °  ° 

pwpte  to  iMd  ia  part  of  the  church,  for  the  people  at 
their  leisure  to  employ  themselves,  as 
they  were  piously  inclined,  in  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures before  or  after  the  times  of  Divine  service. 
Of  which  custom  those  verses  of  Paulinus,**  which 
be  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  $&cr0tarium  of  the 
church  of  Nola,  are  an  infallible  proof^  which  were 
in  these  words : 

Si  quern  sancta  tenet  meditandi  in  lege  volimtu ; 
Hie  potent  reeidens  sacris  intendere  libris: 

If  any  one  is  piously  disposed  to  meditate  in  God's 
law ;  here  he  may  sit,  and  employ  himself  in  read- 
ing the  holy  books.  Thus  Constantine  himself,  as  is 
observed  by  Eusebius,*  was  wont  to  employ  himself 
in  the  church,  partly  by  joining  in  the  pubUc 
prayers  with  the  people,  and  partly  by  taking  the 
books  of  the  Divine  oracles  into  his  hands,  and  ex- 
ercising his  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  them. 
And  probably  for  this  reason  he  ordered  Eusebius 
to  prepare  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople,"  as  his  letter  to  Eu- 
sebius witnesses :  for  it  is  observed  and  spoken  to 
his  praise  by  Eusebius  in  another  place,"  that  by 
his  means  innumerable  multitudes  both  of  men  and 
women  exchanged  the  food  of  their  bodies  for  that 
of  their  souls,  that  rational  food,  which  was  so  agree- 
able to  rational  minds,  and  which  they  obtained  by 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  must  necessarily 
velate,  either  to  their  reading  the  Scriptures  by  the 
help  and  benefit  of  his  copies  in  the  church,  or  else 
will  argue  that  they  were  encouraged  by  him  to 
read  them  at  home  in  their  private  houses;  which 
had  been  denied  them  under  pain  of  banishment  or 
death  before,  in  the  preceding  reigns  of  the  perse- 
cuting princes. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  plain 

Sects. 

thf'***iSii  dSt.  cadence  of  the  primitive  practice; 
52  C^.**iiid  which  was,  the  privilege  and  encou- 
JTthi&JSSK?"  ragement  all  Christians  had  to  read 
^SSfTi^^^^^  the  Scriptures  at  home,  for  the  exer- 
Sf^!luLr"pem^  cise  of  thcmselvcs  and  fEmulies  in 
private  devotion,  and  better  prepara- 
tion for  the  public.  None  ever  denied  them  this 
privilege,  but  those  persecuting  tyrants,  who  in- 


tended to  destroy  the  name  and  faith  of  Chrisdani, 
together  with  their  Bibles,  out  of  the  world:  for 
which  reason  they  made  the  strictest  search  after 
them,  and  used  all  imaginable  art  and  force  to  make 
them  deUver  them  up  to  be  burnt :  which  they  who 
did,  were  branded  by  the  in£Eunous  name  of  trwi- 
tareSf  traitors,  and  betrajrers  of  their  religion.  A 
certain  argument,  that  then  private  Christians  had 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  else  they  could  not  have 
been  impeached  for  delivering  them  up  to  the 
enemy.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  here,  that  Uie  Scrip- 
tures were  then  only  in  the  hands  of  the  bish(^ 
and  readers,  and  others  of  the  cleigy :  for  Baroniv 
himself  has  published  the  Acts  of  seyeral  mar^ 
where  not  only  private  men,  but  women,  conlbss  to 
the  inquisitors  that  they  had  the  Holy  Scriptura 
in  their  houses  with  them.  I  will  give  a  single  in- 
stance out  of  the  Acts  of  Agape  and  Irene,"  and 
their  companions.  Where  the  grand  inqnisitor  asb 
this  question  of  Irene,  Who  advised  yon  to  keep 
those  parchments  and  Scriptures  to  thk  time  ?  To 
which  Irene  answered,  God  Almighty,  who  has 
commanded  us  to  love  him  unto  the  death;  £or 
which  cause  we  durst  not  betray  him;  but  had 
rather  be  burnt  alive,  or  sufkr  any  other  things 
that  may  befall  us,  than  treacherously  deliver  up 
those  writings.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  private 
Christians,  both  men  and  women,  then  enjoyed  the 
Scriptures  as  their  birthright,  and  none  pretended 
to  ravish  them  from  them  but  only  the  persecuting 
heathens.  The  frithers  of  the  church  were  so  bt 
from  doing  this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  used  aQ 
manner  of  arguments  to  induce  men  to  read  and 
study  them ;  exhorting  them  not  only  to  hear  thoa 
with  attention  in  the  church,  but  to  read  them  pii- 
vately  at  home  with  their  wives  and  fiunilies ;  coat- 
mending  those  that  studied  them,  and  reproving 
those  that  neglected  them ;  making  large  encomi- 
ums upon  the  use  and  excellency  of  them,  and  re- 
quiring  men  to  peruse  them  privately  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  instroctioQ: 
answering  all  objections  and  pretences  that  men 
could  make  to  the  contrary ;  as,  that  they  were  ig- 
norant and  unlearned,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
difiUcult  and  hard  to  be  understood;  that  th^were 
only  for  the  use  of  monks  and  religions,  and  not  for 
secular  men,  and  men  of  business :  assnring  tbes 
that  the  Scriptures  were  for  the  use  of  all  men,  and 
that  it  was  the  neglect  of  them  that  was  the  caose 
of  all  ignorance,  heresies,  errors,  and  irrehgion. 
These  were  the  general  topics,  upon  which  the 
fathers  then  pressed  the  common  people  to  read  the 


*•  Theod.  lib.  5.  cap.  90.     ••  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Severum. 
*•  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant  lib.  4.  cap.  17. 
••  Ap.  Eateb.  ibid.  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  et  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1. 
cap.  16.  et  Socrat  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
"  Euteb.  Orat.  de  Laudibus  Constant,  cap.  17.  p.  661. 
*  Acta  Agapes  et  Sociarum,  ap.  Baron,  an.  301  n.  46. 


Quisnam  tibi  auctor  ftiit,  nt  membranai  ittat  atqoe  Scn'p- 
turas  in  hodiemum  uique  diem  cuttodires  F  Irene  tanfOt, 
Deus  omnipotent,  qui  juseit  not  ad  mortem  usque  iptoa 
diligere,  qua  de  causa  non  ausi  sumua  enm  prodere,  ttd 
maluimuB  aut  viventes  comburi,  aut,  quscunque  alia  nobii 
acciderint,  perpeti,  qoamtUia  scripts  prodere. 
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Scriptures,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
arguments  used  in  later  ages  to  dissuade  and  deter 
men  from  the  use  of  them.  A  man  cannot  look 
into  the  fathers,  but  he  will  see  such  argiunents 
every  where  running  through  their  writings.  So 
that  it  is  needless  here  to  insist  upon  them :  the 
reader  that  pleases,  may  see  them  collected  to- 
gether from  first  to  last  by  Bishop  Usher  and 
Mr.  Wharton.  I  shall  only  relate  one  passage  of 
Chrysostom,  out  of  his  &mous  sermons  upon  Laza- 
rus, where  he  at  once  proposes  the  several  argu- 
ments, and  answers  the  several  objections,  I  have 
now  mentioned.  For  this  reason,  says  he,"  we 
often  acquaint  you  many  days  beforehand  with 
the  subject  of  our  discourse,  that,  taking  the  Bible 
into  your  hands  in  the  mean  time,  and  running 
over  the  whole  passage,  you  may  have  your  minds 
better  prepared  to  hear  what  is  to  be  spoken.  And 
this  is  the  thing  I  have  always  advised,  and  shall 
still  continue  to  exhort  you  to,  that  you  should  not 
only  hear  what  is  said  in  this  place,  but  spend  your 
time  at  home  continually  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  here  let  no  one  use  those  frigid 
and  vain  excuses,  I  am  a  man  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  law,  I  am  taken  up  with  civil  affairs,  I 
am  a  tradesman,  I  have  a  wife,  and  children  to 
breed  up,  I  have  the  care  of  a  family,  I  am  a  secu- 
lar man :  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  those  that  have  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
and  are  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  exercise  themselves  in  such 
a  way  of  living.  What  sayest  thou,  0  man  ?  Is  it 
not  thy  business  to  read  the  Scriptures,  because 
thou  art  distracted  with  a  multitude  of  other  cares  P 
Yes,  certainly,  it  belongs  to  thee  more  than  them. 
For  they  have  not  so  much  need  of  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  you  have,  who  are  tossed  in  the 
waves  of  the  multiplicity  of  business.  Then,  enu- 
merating what  sins  and  temptations  secular  men 
are  exposed  to,  he  infers,  that  they  have  perpetual 
need  of  Divine  remedies,  as  well  to  cure  the  wounds 
they  have  already  received,  as  to  ward  ofi*  those  they 
are  in  danger  of  receiving ;  to  quench  the  darts  of 
the  devil  whilst  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  drive 
them  away,  by  continual  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. For  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  attain 
salvation  without  perpetual  exercise  in  reading  spi- 
ritual things.  But  some  again  will  say,  What  if  we 
cannot  understand  the  thingB  that  are  contained 
therein  ?  Why,  says  he,*  even  in  that  case,  though 
you  do  not  understand  every  thing  that  is  contained 
therein,  yet  by  reading  you  shall  obtain  much  sanc- 
tification.  For  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  be 
equally  ignorant  of  all  things  in  those  books.  For 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  so  ordered  it,  that  they  should 
originally  be  composed  and  written  by  publicans* 


and  fishers,  and  tent-makers,  and  shepherds,  and 
private  and  illiterate  men,  that  none  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  unlearned  might  have  this  excuse  of 
difficulty  to  fly  to ;  that  die  things  there  spoken 
might  be  easy  to  be  looked  into  by  all  men ;  that 
the  handicraftsman,  the  servant,  the  widow,  the 
most  iUiterate  and  unlearned  among  men,  might 
reap  benefit  and  advantage  by  hearing  them  read. 
The  apostles  and  prophets,  he  says,  wrote  not,  like 
the  philosophers  of  the  Gentiles,  in  obscure  termSy 
but  made  things  plain  to  the  understandings  of  all 
men,  as  being  the  common  teachers  of  the  world, 
that  every  man  by  himself  might  learn  by  reading 
alone  the  things  that  were  spoken.  To  whom  are 
not  all  things  in  the  gospel  manifest  and  plain? 
Who  is  there  that,  hearing  those  sa3dngs,  **  Blessed 
are  the  meek.  Blessed  are  the  merciful.  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  and  the  like,  would  desire  a 
teacher,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  them  ?  More- 
over, the  signs,  and  miracles,  and  histories,  are  they 
not  all  intelligible  and  plain  to  any  ordinary  reader  ? 
This,  therefore,  is  only  a  pretence,  and  excuse,  and 
cloak  for  idleness.  Thou  dost  not  understand  the 
things  contained  in  the  Scripture.  How  shouldst 
thou  understand  them,  when  thou  wilt  not  so  much 
as  look  into  them  ?  Take  the  book  into  thy  hands, 
read  the  whole  history,  and  remember  those  things 
that  are  intelligible  and  easy ;  and  those  things  that 
are  more  obscure  and  dark,  read  over  and  over 
again :  and  if  thou  canst  not  by  frequent  reading 
dive  into  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  go  to  a  wiser 
person,  betake  thyself  to  a  teacher,  and  confer  with 
him  about  any  such  passage ;  show  thy  diligence 
and  desire  to  be  informed.  And  when  God  sees  thy 
wilhngness  and  readiness  of  mind,  he  will  not  de- 
spise thy  vigilance  and  care ;  but  though  man  in- 
form thee  not  in  the  things  about  which  thou 
makest  inquiry,  he  himself  will  certainly  reveal 
it  unto  thee.  Remember  the  eunuch  of  the  Ethi- 
opian queen,  who,  though  he  was  a  barbarian,  and 
immersed  in  a  multitude  of  cares  and  business,  and 
understood  not  what  he  read,  yet  he  read  for  all 
that,  sitting  in  his  chariot  And  if  he  showed  so 
great  diligence  by  the  way,  consider  how  he  be- 
haved himself  at  home.  If  he  would  not  omit 
reading  in  the  time  of  a  journey,  much  less  woidd 
he  omit  it  when  he  sat  quietly  in  his  own  house. 
If,  when  he  understood  nothing  of  it,  he  still  con< 
tinned  to  read,  much  more  would  he  do  it  when 
he  came  to  understand  it  Wherefore,  because  he 
read  when  he  had  no  guide,  he  quickly  found  a 
guide.  God  knew  the  willingness  of  his  mind,  and 
accepted  his  diligence,  and  presently  sent  him  a 
teacher.  But  Philip  you  will  say,  does  not  now 
stand  by  us.  No ;  but  the  Spirit  that  moved  Philip 
is  still  by  us.    Let  us  not  neglect  our  own  salva- 


*  Chrys.  Horn.  3.  in  Laiar  t.  5.  p.  59. 


*  CSiryt.  Horn.  3^  in.  Laxar.  t  5.  p.  62. 
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tion,  beloved.  These  things  were  written  for  our 
salvation,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  our  great 
guard  against  sin.  Our  ignorance  of  them  is  a 
dangerous  precipice,  and  a  deep  gulf:  it  is  an  ab- 
solute betraying  of  our  salvation,  to  know  nothing 
of  the  Divine  law.  It  is  this  that  has  brought  forth 
so  many  heresies ;  this,  that  has  brought  so  much 
corruption  into  our  lives ;  this,  that  has  turned  all 
things  into  confusion. 

One  would  think  St  Chrysostom  had  foreseen  all 
the  little  pleas  and  sophistry  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  was  here  disputing  and  inveighing  against  them. 
So  apposite  is  every  word  to  refute  their  trifling 
pretences ;  That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure ;  that  there 
is  need  of  an  infallible  guide  on  earth,  besides  the 
Spirit,  to  understand  them ;  that  the  promiscuous 
use  of  them  is  the  cause  of  all  errors  and  heresies ; 
that  laymen  and  seciilar  men  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  them :  each  of  which  positions  is  as 
plainly  combated  by  St  Chrysostom,  as  if  he  had 
been  directly  disputing  against  the  insuflferable  ty- 
ranny and  frivolous  pleas  of  the  present  church  of 
Rome :  and  his  whole  discourse,  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  like  passages  that  might  be  alleged  out 
of  him  and  other  writers,  do  irrefragably  show, 
that  it  was  as  much  the  care  and  concern  of  the 
primitive  church  to  have  the  service  of  Grod  and  the 
Scriptures  to  be  understood  by  all,  as  now  it  is  the 
concern  of  the  Roman  church  to  have  them  con- 
cealed from  their  knowledge,  and  locked  up  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  unlearned  do  not  understand. 

g^j  For  it  is  very  observable  further, 

uJ^uS^'^i.i  ^*^  ^  ^^  primitive  church  not  only 
Sohu^  to^Sto  men  and  women,  but  children  were 
nd'Afd  u^'scSiP  encouraged  and  trained  up  from  their 
infancy  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  the  catechumens  were  not  only  ad- 
mitted' to  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  their  condition,  but  also 
obliged  to  learn  the  Scriptures,  as  part  of  their  dis- 
cipline and  instruction.  Of  their  obligation  to  learn 
the  Scriptures,  we  have  treated  before,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  method  of  training  them  up  for  baptism : 
and  of  their  admission  to  certain  prayers  of  the 
church,  we  shall  see  more  hereafter,  in  that  part 
of  the  worship  called  the  service  of  the  catechu- 
mens.** All,  then,  that  is  further  here  to  be  showed, 
is,  that  children  were  trained  up  to  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  of  this  we  have  undoubted 
evidence  from  many  eminent  instances  of  their 
practice.    Eusebius^  remarks  of  the  great  care  of 


Leonides  the  martyr,  and  father  of  Origen,  in  tbe 
education  of  his  son,  that  he  made  him  learn  the 
Scriptures  before  he  set  him  to  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  polite  learning.  And  Socrates^ 
makes  the  like  observation  upon  the  education  of 
Eusebius,  sumamed  Emisenus,  who  was  bom  of 
noble  parentage  at  Edessa,  a  city  of  Osroene  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  he  was  first  taught  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  his  infancy,  and  then  human  learn- 
ing: and  Sozomen,^  in  relating  the  same  story, 
says,  this  was  done  Kard  w&rputv  1^,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  which  shows  that  it  was 
no  singular  instance,  but  a  general  practice,  to  bring 
children  up  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Gregory  Nyssen**  notes  it  in  the 
Life  of  his  sister  Macrina,  That  the  first  part  of  bo 
instruction  in  her  infancy,  was  to  be  taught  the  easy 
portions  of  Scripture,  that  were  most  suitable  to  ha 
age :  and  he  says  also,*'  she  did  the  same  for  her 
younger  brother  Peter,  taking  him  from  his  mother's 
breasts,  and  instructing  him  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
he  might  have  no  time  to  spend  upon  vain  studies. 
It  is  noted  by  Sozomen*  and  Palladius,  of  Marcos 
the  hermit,  that  he  was  so  expert  in  the  Scriptures 
when  he  was  but  a  youth,  that  he  could  repeat  all  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  without  book.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  as  there  were  many  catechetic  schods 
in  those  times  for  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the 
catechumens,  so  there  were  also  schools  appointed 
in  many  churches  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures.  When  Gregory,  the  apofr- 
tie  of  the  Armenians,  first  converted  that  nation,  it 
is  said  in  his  Life,^  That  he  set  up  schools  in  evoy 
city,  and  masters  over  them,  by  the  king's  command, 
to  teach  the  Armenian  children  to  read  the  Bibk. 
And  Theodoret**  relates  a  remarkable  story  of  Pro- 
togenes  the  scribe,  That  when  Valens  the  Arian 
emperor  banished  him  to  Antinoe  in  Thebais,  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  he,  finding  the  greatest  part 
of  the  city  to  be  heathens,  set  up  a  charity  school 
among  them,  and  taught  them  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
dictating  to  them  in  writing  short-hand  David's 
Psalms,  and  making  them  learn  such  doctrines  of 
the  apostolical  writings,  as  were  proper  for  them  to 
understand;  by  which  means  he  brought  many, 
both  of  the  children  and  parents,  over  to  the  Chrb- 
tian  fedth.  And  it  has  been  observed  before,**  that 
by  the  canons  of  some  councils  such  sort  of  charity 
schools  were  appointed  to  be  set  up  in  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  where,  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days,  children  were  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures."  These  rules  were  renewed  m 
several  councils  under  Charles  the  Great  and  the  fbl- 


^  Book  XIV.  chap.  5. 
**  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 


41  Book  X.  chap.  i.  sect.  6. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  2. 

*^  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

«  Nywen.  Vit.  Macrin.  t.  2.  p.  179.         «  Ibid.  p.  185. 

«  Soxom.  lib.  6.  cap.  29.  Pallad.  Hiat.  Lausiaca,  cap.  21. 


^  Acta  Gregorii,  ap.  Simeon.  Metaphraat  Sept.  90^  citai 
by  Bishop  Usher. 
»•  Thcod.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  al.  18. 
"  See  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect  12. 
■>  Cone.  6.  GeneraL  can.  4  et  5. 
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lowing  princes.  Particulariy  in  the  second  council 
of  Chalons,"  anno  813,  it  was  appointed,  That  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Charies  the  emperor,  bishops 
should  set  up  schools  to  teach  both  grammar  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  And  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Toul,  or  Savonieres,"  in  Lorrain,  the  decree  was 
renewed,  That  schools  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
human  learning  should  be  erected ;  forasmuch  as, 
by  the  care  of  the  religious  emperors  in  former  days, 
by  this  means  both  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and 
human  learning  had  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  the  world.  And  Mr.  Wharton"  will  furnish  the 
inquisitiye  reader  with  many  other  rules  and  canons, 
made  about  the  same  time,  to  promote  and  encou- 
rage the  learning  of  the  Scriptures. 

Sect,  la  ^  ^^^7  ohserve  one  thing  more,  that 

for^IJrt'SSSr'^  the  very  form  and  tenor  of  the  ordin- 
ation  of  readers  anciently  did  mani- 
festly imply,  that  the  service  of  the 
ancient  church  was  always  performed  in  a  known 
tongue.  For  they  were  sometimes  ordained  with 
prayer  to  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  qualify  them 
to  read  his  word  to  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  people.  The  form  of  their  ordination  in  the 
book  of  the  Constitutions,  prays.  That  God"  would 
give  the  reader  wisdom,  as  he  did  to  Esdras,  to  read 
his  laws  to  the  people.  Now,  it  is  well  known  how 
Esdras  read  the  law  to  them,  by  causing  them  to 
understand  the  reading.  Neh.  viii.  7»  8,  "They 
read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading."  And  if  all  readers  read  as  Esdras 
did,  they  certainly  either  read,  or  interpreted  the 
reading,  in  a  known  tongue.  For  he  rendered  that 
which  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  into  the 
Chaldee  or  Syriac,  which  was,  after  the  captivity, 
the  common  language  of  the  people.  Cyprian  twice 
or  thrice  speaks  of  the  ordination  and  office  of 
readers,  and  he  plainly  intimates,  that  the  people 
understood  wl^t  they  read  out  of  the  gospel  to 
them.  In  one  place,  speaking  of  Celerinus  the 
confessor,  whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he 
says.  It  was  very  fitting  he  should  read  the  gospel,'^ 
who  had  so  courageously  and  faithfidly  observed 


it ;  and  that  the  same  tongue  which  had  confessed 
the  Lord,  should  be  daily  heard  to  repeat  what  the 
Lord  hath  spoken ;  since  there  was  nothing  wherein 
a  confessor  could  more  advantage  his  brethren,  than 
to  have  them  hear  the  gospel  read  by  the  mouth  of 
such  a  confessor  and  reader,  whose  faith  was  so 
brave  an  example.  In  another  epistle,"  speaking  of 
Aurelius  the  confessor,  whom  he  also  ordained  a  read- 
er, he  says,  There  was  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
that  that  voice,  which  had  so  gloriously  confessed 
the  Lord,  should  sound  forth  in  reading  the  lessons 
of  the  Lord :  and  after  those  lofty  words,  whereby 
he  proclaimed  the  martyrdom  of  Christ,  he  should 
read  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  makes  martyrs. 
The  gospel  was  then  so  read  that  the  hearers  might 
reap  advantage  by  it,  whilst  they  understood  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  that  were  read  to  them  out 
of  it  And  such  was  the  advantage  which  some 
hearers  in  those  days  reaped  from  the  benefit  of 
having  the  Scriptures  read  in  their  own  tongue,  that 
it  is  very  remarkable  what  is  related  of  one  or  two 
of  them,  that  being  men  of  good  memories,  they  got 
the  Scriptures  by  heart,  without  any  knowledge  of 
letters,  only  by  hearing  them  constantly  read  in  the 
church  or  elsewhere.  St  Austin"  remarks  this  of 
St  Antony,  the  famous  Egyptian  monk,  that  with- 
out being  able  to  read  himself,  he  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  both 
by  hearing  them  read,  to  be  able  to  repeat  them,  and 
by  his  own  prudent  meditation  to  understand  them. 
And  Gregory  the  Great"  gives  a  like  instance  in 
one  Servulus,  a  poor  man  at  Rome,  who,  though  he 
knew  not  a  letter  in  the  book,  yet,  purchasing  a 
Bible,  and  entertaining  religious  men,  he  prevailed 
with  them  to  read  it  continually  to  him,  by  which 
means  he  perfectly  learned  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  yet  more  astonishing  instance,  which  Eusebius*' 
gives  in  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  a  blind 
man,  called  John,  who  had  so  happy  a  memory,  that 
he  could  repeat  any  part  of  the  Bible  as  readily  as 
others  could  read  it  And  he  sometimes  supplied 
the  office  of  a  reader  in  the  church :  and  he  did  this 
to  so  great  perfection,  that  Eusebius  says,  when  he 
first  heard  him,  he  was  perfectly  amazed,  and  thought 


"  Cone.  CabilloD.  2.  can.  3.  Oportet  etiam,  ut  sicut 
dominus  imperator  Carolus  prncepit,  episcopi  scholas  con- 
Btituant,  in  quibus  et  literaria  solertia  disciplins,  et  Sacrs 
Scriptura  documenta  discantur. 

**  Cone.  Tullense,  ad  Saponariat,  can.  10.  Statuimus  ut 
fchola)  Sanctarum  Scnpturarum,  et  humann  quoque  lite- 
raturee,  &c.  eonstituantur. 

*^  Wharton.  Auctarium  ad  Uaserii  Hist  Dogmat.  cap.  4. 
p.  316. 

"  Constit  lib.  8.  cap.  22. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  p.  77.  Legat  praecepU  et  evan- 
gelium  Domini,  quae  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequiinr ;  vox  Do- 
minum  confessa,  in  his  quotidie,  qu«  Dominus  locutus  est, 

audiatur. Nihil  est  in  quo  magis  confessor  fratribus 

prosit,  quam  ut  dum  evangelica  lectio  de  on  ejus  auditur, 
lectoris  fidem  quisquis  audierit,  imitetur. 


"  Id.  Ep.  38.  aL  33.  p.  75.  Nihil  magis  congruit  voci, 
quae  Dominum  gloriosa  prsedicatione  confessa  est,  quam 
celebrandis  divinis  lectionibus  personare :  post  verba  sub- 
limia  quee  Christi  martyrium  prolocuta  sunt,  evangelium 
Christi  legere,  unde  martjrres  fiunt. 

*  Aug.  de  Doctrina  Christiana  in  Prologo.  t.  3.  p.  3. 
Sine  ulla  scientia  literarum  Scripturu  Divinas,  et  memoriter 
audiendo  tenuisse,  et  prudenter  cogitando  intellexisse  pr»- 
dicatur. 

*  Greg.  Hom.  15.  in  Evangelia,  1 3.  p.  40.  Nequaquam 
literas  noverat,  sed  Scripturse  Sacr«  sibimet  codices  emerat ; 
et  religiosos  quosque  in  hospitalitatem  suscipiens,  hos  coram 
se  legere  sine  intermissione  faciebat  Factumque  est,  ut 
quantum  ad  mensuram  propriam  attinet,  plene  Sacram  Scnp- 
turam  disceret;  cum  sicut  dixi,  literas  ^nditus  iguoraret 

«*  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palnstin.  cap.  13.  p.  344. 
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he  had  heard  one  reading  out  of  a  book,  till  he  came 
a  little  more  curiouBly  to  examine  him,  and  found 
that  he  did  it  only  by  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
having  the  Scriptures  written  not  in  books  or  tables 
of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  bis  heart 
These  and  such  like  examples,  of  which  there  are 
many*  in  ancient  story,  are  enough  to  raise  in  a 
man  another  sort  of  astonishment  than  that  which 
Eusebius  speaks  of:  I  mean,  it  would  amaze  a  man 
to  think,  that  there  should  be  a  church  in  the  world 
pretending  to  the  height  of  purity  and  devotion, 
which  yet  runs  counter  to  this  indisputable  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  whose  public  readers  never 
once  pretended  to  read  any  part  of  Scripture  in  an 
unknown  tongue :  that  being  as  much  against  the 
design  of  their  ordination,  as  it  is  against  the  design 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  fiDr  the  one  was  written,  and 
the  other  ordained  to  read  what  was  written,  for 
men's  learning  and  instruction.  Yea,  the  very  form 
of  ordaining  readers,  as  it  stands  still  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  shows  as  much :  for  it  is  much  andenter 
than  the  corruption  that  is  now  crept  into  their  ser- 
vice, and  only  stands  there  as  a  monument  of  their 
reproach,  who  oblige  their  readers  to  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  design  of  their  office,  and  the  very 
instructions  that  are  given  them  in  their  ordination. 
For  there  the  bishop  still,  in  conferring  the  order 
of  readers,  uses  this  form :  Study  to  pronounce*  the 
word  of  God,  that  is,  the  sacred  lessons,  distinctly 
and  plainly,  to  the  understanding  and  edification  of 
the  faithful,  without  any  error  or  falsehood ;  that 
ye  may  teach  your  hearers  both  by  word  and  ex- 
ample. This  was  a  very  proper  form  of  exhortation 
to  be  given  to  readers  at  their  ordination,  while  the 
ancient  custom  continued  of  reading  in  a  known 
tongue :  but  now  it  is  no  better  than  mockery,  to 
tell  men  they  are  obliged  by  the  vow  of  thehr  ordin- 
ation to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  understanding, 
and  instruction,  and  edification  of  the  people ;  and 
at  the  same  time  tie  up  their  mouths,  that  they  shall 
not  read  a  word  that  may  be  understood,  but  it 
must  all  be  in  an  unknown  tongue.  This  monstrous 
contradiction  in  their  own  practice,  one  would 
think,  might  bring  men  to  see  their  error,  and  (what 
some  in  their  communion*  have  been  so  long  plead- 
ing for)  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  useful  and 
edifying  practice  of  the  primitive  church* 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THB  ORIOIirAl  AND  USB  OF  LITUaOUS,  I 
STATED  AND  SET  FORMS  OF  PRATBl,  ill  11 
PRIMITIVB  CHURCE. 

Thb  next  inquiry  is  concerning  the 

ancient  manner  of  performing  Divine . 

service ;  whether  they  did  it  by  staled  IS^Tta^aS^ i! 
lituigies,  which  we  usually  call  set  2^^** 
forms  of  prayer,  or  by  nnlimitiyt  libertj 
of  prophesying  and  extempore  conceptions?  Tk 
question  about  set  forms  of  wonhip  has  moiefr 
turbed  the  present  church  than  any  other;  and  yd 
after  all,  there  can  be  no  public  prayer,  bat  it  «i 
be  a  set  fonn,  at  least  to  the  congregatioiL  h 
though  we  suppose  the  minister  to  pray  extenpoa 


and  vaiy  the  method,  the  form*  and  the  phrsse^evor 
time  he  prays ;  yet  to  make  it  common  prayer  Ibi 
congregation,  it  will  be  a  form  to  them,  thoi^i 
new  form  every  time,  in  spite  of  all  contradicliia 
And  I  have  often  wondered  that  discerning  ss 
should  not  observe  this,  before  they  chained  i 
fiDrms  of  prayer  as  void  of  the  Spirit,  or  a  ttiBa% 
of  the  Spirit:  since, if  they  were  so,  extempooi; 
forms  would  be  as  much  stinting  the  spirit  of  di 
congregation  as  any  other ;  and,  perhaps,  in  mbi 
measure  more  so;  since, in  stated  forms,  whidiefBT 
one  knows  beforehand,  men  may  be  snppoied  i 
make  them  their  own  hearty  prayers  by  pncc&| 
meditation;  whereas  in  extemporary  fonns  evoi 
man  must  wait  till  he  hears  what  is  said,  and  ths 
join  in  that  form,  or  else  not  pray  at  all,  but  oih 
privately  by  himself  not  in  any  public  or  eonatf 
prayer  jointly  with  the  rest  of  the  loiigirgitiis 
For  which  reason  I  shall  not  here  inquire  ma^ 
whether  the  public  worship  of  the  ancientB  wai  I9 
a  form  or  no  P  since  it  is  impossible  there  shonUb 
any  public  worship  of  a  congregation,  as  a  eaafft 
gation,  joining  in  comnum  prayer  to  God,  wilM 
having  a  common  form  dictated  to  them  some  «9 
or  other  for  all  to  join  in:  but  the  questian  ibd 
only  be,  whether  they  used  stated  forms  of  wonbft 
or  new  extempore  forms  in  every  cfanrdi  assemblr^ 
And  here  we  must  distinguish,  1.  Between  Drrii^ 
forms,  and  forms  of  human  institution.  %  BetvKi 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions.  3w  Betfca 
the  times  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  ^ 
the  times  when  those  miraculous  gifts  abated.  No*^ 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  the  Ibmf  d 
Divine  institution  were  always  used  in  the  duBtk 
without  any  variation :  as  the  form  of  bftpfif^  tk 


*  Vide  Palladium,  Vit  Chrytott.  cap.  17.  Socrat  lib. 
7.  cap.  22. 

*  Pontifical  Roman.  Gap.  do  Ordinat  Lectornm.  Stu- 
dote  verba  Dei,  videlicet  lectiones  lacrae,  diitincte  et  aperte 
ad  intelligentiam  et  «dificationem  fidelium  abique  omni 


mendado  &Uitatis  proferre. — QoateDot  auditorw  n^ 
verbo  pariter  et  ezcmplo  docere  poaaitia. 

••  Vid.  Frederic    Tariui  GeriolaaM  da  Librit  Sacia' 
vtmacuUm  linyiam  conveitandia. 
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Lord's  prayer,  the  singing  of  David's  Psalms,  the 
forms  of  benediction,  such  as,  "  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  '*  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,"  &c» 
The  constant  use  of  the  form  of  baptism  has  been 
demonstrated  ^dready.^  The  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  rest  shall  be  showed  hereafter.'  As  to  forms 
of  human  institution,  they  were  added  by  the  bi- 
shops and  governors  of  the  church  according  to 
their  wisdom  and  discretion.  And  this  with  relation 
to  the  ordinary  service ;  for  still  they  were  at  tiberty 
to  compose  new  forms  for  extraordinary  emergencies 
and  occasions.  And  whilst  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  continued,  there  is  little  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  that  prayers  and  hymns,  immediately  dic- 
tated by  the  Spirit,  made  up  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
service ;  still  retaining  such  forms  as  were  antece- 
dently of  Divine  appointment  When  the  extrar 
ordinary  Spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  then  the  rulers 
of  the  church  suppUed  this  want  by  proper  forms 
of  their  own  composition,  according  to  Christian 
prudence  and  discretion.  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  true  original  of  liturgies,  or  stated  forms 
of  Divine  service.  But  why,  then,  have  we  none  of 
these  liturgies  remaining  entire  and  perfect  to  this 
day  ?  I  answer,  there  may  be  several  reasons  as- 
signed for  this.  One  is,  that  the  bishops  at  first 
made  every  one  their  own  liturgy  for  the  private  use, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  their  own  particular  churches. 
And  therefore  the  use  of  them  not  extending  fur- 
ther than  the  precincts  of  their  own  dioceses,  there 
was  httle  knowledge  of  them  beyond  the  bounds  of 
those  churches,  and  not  much  care  to  preserve  them 
bat  only  for  the  use  of  such  churches,  for  which 
they  were  plurticularly  designed.  That  every  bishop 
had  at  first  this  power  and  privilege  to  compose  and 
order  the  form  of  Divine  service  for  his  own  church, 
I  have  showed  in  another  place,'  where  I  had  occa- 
sion to  discourse  of  the  independency  of  bishops, 
and  their  absolute  power  in  their  own  church: 
where,  among  other  ^ings,  I  observed,  that  as  they 
had  the  privilege  to  word  their  own  creeds,  so  they 
had  the  privilege  to  frame  their  own  liturgy ;  which 
privilege  they  retained  for  several  ages.  As  may  be 
confirmed  by  this  further  and  most  certain  observa- 
tion, that  when  any  new  episcopal  church  was  taken 
and  erected  out  of  another,  the  new  erected  church 
was  not  obliged  to  follow  the  model  and  prescrip- 
tions of  the  old  church,  but  might  firame  to  herself 
a  form  of  Divine  service  agreeable  to  her  own  cir- 


cumstances and  condition.  Of  which  Sozomen* 
gives  a  clear  evidence  in  the  instance  of  Maiuma,  a 
city  raised  from  a  village  in  Palestine,  and  once  be- 
longing to  the  diocese  of  Gaza :  for  as  soon  as  it 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  episcopal  see,  it  was  no 
longer  obhged  to  observe  precisely  the  rules  and 
forms  of  the  church  of  Gaza,  but  had,  as  he  parti- 
cularly remarks,  a  calendar  for  the  festivals  of  its 
own  martyrs,  and  commemorations  of  their  own  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  that  had  Uved  among  them. 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  had  a  li- 
turgy and  service  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
church  out  of  which  they  were  taken. 
In  after  ages  bishops  agreed  by  con- 
sent to  conform  their  liturgy  to  the  b  SS'im  ih* 
model  of  the  metropolitical  church  of  piovifMxbyMLMit 
the  province  to  which  they  belonged.  ^SSLi!  ****  ""**" 
And  then  it  was  enacted  into  a  law 
by  several  councils,  that  the  same  order  and  un>- 
formity  shoxdd  be  observed  in  all  churches.  The 
rudiments  of  this  disciphne  were  first  laid  in  the 
French  churches.  For  in  the  council  of  Agde'  a 
canon  was  made  about  the  year  d06,  That  one  and 
the  same  order  should  be  equally  observed  in  all 
churches  of  the  province  in  all  parts  of  Divine 
service.  And  in  the  council  of  Epone'  it  is  more 
expressly  said,  That  in  celebrating  Divine  offices, 
the  provincial  bishop  should  observe  the  same  order 
as  was  observed  by  the  metropolitan.  And  before 
these,  the  council  of  Vannes  in  Britanny,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tours,  made  a  like  order  for  that  whole 
province,  That  one  and  the  same '  custom  in  cele- 
brating Divine  service,  and  the  same  order  of  psalm- 
ody, should  be  kept  in  all  churches ;  that  as  they 
held  one  foith  and  confession  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
so  they  should  keep  to  one  rule  of  Divine  offices ; 
lest  if  they  varied  in  their  observations,  that  varia- 
tion shoxdd  be  interpreted  as  a  disagreement  in  some 
point  or  other.  And  the  same  rule  was  made  and 
concerted  in  the  Spanish  churches.  For  in  the 
council  of  €rirone,  anno  517$  a  ^^  decree  was  made 
for  the  whole  province  of  Tarragone  or  Catalonia, 
That  the  same*  order  of  mass,  and  custom  in  psahn^ 
ody,  and  other  ministrations,  should  be  observed  in 
all  churches  of  the  province,  as  was  observed  in  the 
metropolitical  church.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
enlarged  the  order  for  uniformity  in  all  churches  of 
Spain  and  GraUicia,'  obUging  all  priests  to  perfbrm 
Divine  offices  in  the  same  manner,  that  there  might 


>  Book  XI.  chap.  3w  •  Book  XIII.  chap.  7. 

■  Book  II.  chap.  6.  Mct  2.         *  SozomeD.  Ub.  5.  cap.  3, 

*  Coac.  Agathens.  can.  90.  Quia  convenit  ordinem  ec- 
clesis  ab  omnibus  nqualiterobserrari,  studendum  est  ubique 
(sicut  fit)  et  post  antiphonas,  collectiones  per  ordinem  ab 
episcopis  vel  presbyteris  dici,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Epaunens.  can.  27.  Ad  celebrandum  divina  offi- 
cia,  ordinem,  quem  metropolitani  tenent,  prorinciales  eonim 
observare  debebunt. 

'  Cone.  Veneticum.  can.  15.    Rectum  quoqae  duzimui, 


ut  vel  intra  provinciam  nostiam  sacrorom  ordo,  et  psallendi 
una  sit  consuetude ;  ut  sicut  unam  cum  Trinitatis  confeMioiM 
fidem  tenemus,  unam  et  officiorum  regulam  teneamus :  ne, 
variata  observatione,  in  aliquo  devotio  nostra  discrepars 
rideatur. 

*  Cone.  Oerundense.  can.  1.  Ut  institutio  missarum,  sieol 
in  metropolitans  ecclesia  agitur,  ita  in  Dei  nomine  in  omni 
Tarraeonensi  proyincia  tam  ipsius  misss  ordo,  quam  psal* 
lendo  vel  ministrando,  consuetude  servetur. 

*  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  2.    Plaeuit  omnes  sacerdotet,  qui 
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be  no  diversity  among  them,  and  that  such  differ- 
ence might  neither  offend  the  weak,  nor  look  hke  a 
schism  in  the  church  to  ignorant  and  carnal  men. 
Therefore  they  appointed,  that  one  order  should  be 
observed  in  praying  and  singing,  and  the  same 
method  be  kept  in  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice, because  they  were  all  of  the  same  faith  and 
the  same  kingdom.  And  the  first  council  of  Braga 
has  four  or  five  canons  to  the  same  purpose,**  ap- 
pointing the  same  order  of  psalmody,  and  lessons, 
and  salutations,  and  the  same  forms  of  celebrating 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches.  So  that  though  every  bishop  at  first  had 
liberty  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  use  of  his  own 
church ;  yet  in  process  of  time  they  agreed  by  con- 
sent to  take  the  liturgy  of  the  metropolitical  church 
as  a  standard  for  the  whole  province :  and  when 
the  Roman  empire  began  to  be  cantonized  and  di- 
vided into  different  kingdoms,  then  came  in  the  use 
of  national  liturgies,  whose  use  was  commensurate 
to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  respective  nations 
and  kingdoms. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  then  none  of 

wh^^^of  th0  the  ancient  liturgies  are  now  remain- 

now  mnainingpw-  uig,  as  they  wcrc  at  first  composed  for 

fcet  and  enttn.  »•  •  ,-  «i_at 

frSoriSLdr  "^^  ^^^  ®  particular  churches  P  I 
answer,  several  reasons  may  be  assign- 
ed for  this.  1.  The  very  liberty  which  every  bishop 
had  to  frame  the  liturgy  of  his  own  church,  was 
one  reason  why  none  of  these  are  now  remaining 
perfect  and  entire,  as  they  were  at  first  composed 
for  the  use  of  such  a  particular  church.  For  the 
design  of  them  being  only  for  the  use  of  such  a 
particular  church,  there  was  no  great  reason  to  be 
very  solicitous,  either  to  communicate  and  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  other  churches,  or  to  preserve 
them  entire  to  posterity,  who  were  not  precisely  tied 
up  to  the  use  of  them,  but  might  frame  others  at 
their  own  discretion.  2.  It  is  not  improbable,  but 
that,  as  a  late  learned  French  writer"  has  observed, 
the  ancient  liturgies  were  for  some  ages  only  cer- 
tain forms  of  worship  committed  to  memory,  and 
known  by  practice,  rather  than  committed  to  writ- 
ing, which  is  the  only  certain  way  of  preserving 
such  sort  of  monuments  to  late  posterity.  This 
seems  very  probable,  because,  in  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  though  a  strict 
inquiry  was  made  after  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
often  delivered  up  by  the  tradUores  to  be  burnt,  yet 


we  never  read  of  any  ritual  books,  or  books  of  Di- 
vine service,  delivered  up  among  them.  Which  b  » 
argument,  that  their  forms  of  worship  and  adnns- 
tration  of  the  sacraments  were  not  then  generapr 
committed  to  writing,  or  at  least  not  compHed  b 
books  distinct  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  bodu  4 
Scripture :  otherwise,  it  is  very  probable,  that  ■ 
the  Scriptures,  with  other  utensils  and  treasures  cf 
the  church,  were  often  found  by  the  heathem,  er 
betrayed  by  apostatizing  Christians,  and  deUvod 
up  to  be  burnt ;  so  we  should  have  heard  somedm; 
of  their  books  of  Divine  worship  undergoing  tk 
same  fate ;  since  they  who  were  so  curious  in  m- 
quiring  after  the  cups,  and  lamps,  and  torches,  aai 
vestments,  and  other  utensils  and  vessels  of  tk 
church,  (as  in  some  of  their  calendars  and  breviais 
we  find  they  were,)  would  hardly  have  omitiei 
their  books  of  worship,  as  being  more  proper  ob- 
jects of  their  spite  and  malice,  had  they  found  a^ 
such  in  the  Christian  churches.  Mr.  Daill^*'  v- 
gues  well  upon  this  foot  against  the  use  of  i 
in  the  ancient  church,  because  no  such  thix^ 
ever  found  or  betrayed  to  the  heathen  in  the  tino 
of  their  most  furious  inquisition  after  any  dmi{ 
that  related  to  the  Christian  church  or  religion :  ui 
I  think  the  argument  will  hold  as  well  against  hif- 
ing  their  Uturgies  compiled  into  books  and  vdimies. 
since  it  is  scarce  possible  that  such  things  in  diffidt 
times  should  have  wholly  escaped  the  notice  ui 
fury  of  their  enenlles.  WearenothencetocoDclok 
(as  some  weak  men  might  perhaps  be  inclined  b 
do,)  that  therefore  they  had  no  liturgies  or  set  fona 
of  Divine  worship  in  these  persecuting  ages  of  ^ 
church ;  because  there  are  imdeniable  evidences  » 
the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by ;  but  we  an 
only  to  conclude,  that  they  did  not  so  generally  cgb- 
pile  them  in  books  as  in  after  ages,  but  used  thes 
by  memory,  and  made  them  familiar  to  the  peopk 
by  known  and  constant  practice,  as  many  now  vat 
forms  of  prayer  at  this  day  without  committini 
them  to  writing.  And  this  is  another  reason,  vfaf 
none  of  those  ancient  hturgies  are  come  to  our  baodi 
perfect  and  entire,  but  only  in  scattered  fngmeBtii 
as  the  fathers  had  occasion  to  mention  them  ino* 
dentally  in  their  writings.  Nor  need  we  wonder  it 
this,  since  even  those  liturgies  which  were  motXta- 
tainly  compiled  in  books  in  the  following  ages,  vt 
now  in  a  great  measure  lost  also  by  the  injuiiei  i 
time,  as  the  old  Galilean,  Spanish^  Afriryri,  ml 
Roman  Uturgies,  of  which  ttiere  is  nothing  b^ 


catholics  fidei  unitatem  complectimur,  ut  nihil  ultra  diver- 
fum  aut  dissonum  in  ecclesiasticis  Bacramentis  agamus,  ne 
quslibet  nostra  divenitas  apud  ignotos  sen  carnales  schis- 
matis  errorem  videatur  ostendere,  et  multis  existat  in  scan- 
dalum  varietas  ecclesiarum.  Unus  ergo  orandi  atque  psal- 
lendi  ordo  a  nobis  per  omnem  Hispaniam  atque  Galliciam 
consenretur :  unus  modus  in  missarum  solennitatibus,  unus 
in  vespertinis  officiis  :  nee  diversa  sit  ultra  in  nobis  ecclesi- 


astica  consuetudo,  quia  in  una  fide  continemor  et  ivgw- 
^  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  19.    Pl«ciut  ut  uniis  atque  i^ 

psallendi  ordo  in  matutinis  vel  vetpertinit  officiis  tesoK 

&c.    Vid.  can,  20-23.  ibid. 
"  Renaudotius,  CoUectio  Liturgi&r.  Oriental.  D'vuie^ 

1.  p.  9. 1. 1.  Paris.  1716. 
"  Dallee.  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  1.  cap.  25. 
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fragments  and  dismembered  parcels  now  remaining : 
"which  is  a  third  reason  why  none  of  those  ancient 
liturgies  are  extant  at  this  day.  The  fourth  and 
last  reason  is,  the  interpolations  and  additions  made 
to  the  ancient  liturgies  in  future  ages.  For  though 
those  ancient  liturgies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
St  Chrysostom  and  St  Basil  might  originally  have 
something  of  their  composition  in  them,  yet  so  many 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  them 
by  the  Greek  church  in  following  ages,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern,  after  they  have  passed  through 
60  many  hands,  and  so  much  new  modelling,  what 
was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  first  authors. 
And  therefore  I  have  made  little  use  of  them  in  this 
work,  but  rather  chosen  to  collect  the  fragments  of 
the  ancient  liturgy  from  the  scattered  remains  in 
the  genuine  writings  of  the  fathers ;  joining  with 
them  such  forms  as  we  find  in  the  ancient  book, 
called  the  Apostolical  Constitutions :  which  though 
it  be  not  so  ancient  as  the  title  pretends,  nor  of  so 
venerable  authority  as  Mr.  Whiston  contends  for, 
who  would  have  it  to  be  truly  apostolical,  yet  it  is 
owned  to  be  a  good  collection  of  the  liturgy  and 
rituals  of  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries, and  less  corrupted  than  any  other  liturgy  that 
bears  the  name  of  an  ancient  writer ;  the  true  reason 
of  which  was,  because  it  never  being  of  that  esteem 
as  to  be  used  as  a  standing  titurgy  in  any  church, 
the  book  came  down  to  us  with  less  alterations  than 
other  liturgies,  which  were  new  modelled,  according 
to  the  different  taste  and  sentiments  of  the  ages 
they  passed  through,  as  all  things  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  revised  and  altered  by  several  hands, 
when  they  are  in  constant  use  and  practice.  For 
proof  of  which  we  need  go  no  further  than  the 
example  of  our  own  liturgy,  which  has  received 
many  reviews,  alterations,  and  additions  from  the 
time  it  was  first  compiled  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward.  Upon  this  score,  those  liturgies  which 
bear  the  names  of  ancient  authors,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  as  the  genuine,  unmixed  liturgies  of 
those  authors,  having  undergone  so  many  altera- 
tions, interpolations,  and  additions,  by  passing 
through  various  hands  in  succeeding  ages.  Foras- 
much, therefore,  as  we  have  now  no  ancient  liturgies 
perfect  and  entire,  as  they  were  first  composed,  we 
must  take  our  accounts  and  estimate  of  them  from 
other  fountains :  and  by  the  providence  of  God  there 
is  so  much  of  them  remaining  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  both  to  show  us  in  general 
that  the  church  made  use  of  stated  forms  of  worship, 
and  also  what  was  the  particular  order  and  method 
of  her  worship  in  the  most  considerable  parts  of  her 
sacred  service  and  devotions.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  give  some  account  of  the  use  of  liturgies  and 


sacred  rites  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  explain 
in  order  the  several  parts  of  the  ancient  service  in 
the  same  natural  method  as  we  find  it  was  per- 
formed, at  several  times,  either  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  assemblies  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  use  of  liturgies  in  general,  ^^  ^ 
I  shall  begin  with  the  apostoUcal  uJ?teth^™2J 
times,  and  carry  the  history  through  t^^^'hlSM^'^ 
the  fom*  first  ages.  The  apostoUcal  !£i^rnd?^I!S^ 
practice  may  be  considered  in  a  double  into  thlToSriiiui^ 
respect ;  first,  in  their  compliance 
with  the  stated  forms  settled  among  the  Jews ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  new  forms  introduced  into  the 
Christian  service.  As  to  the  former,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  uncontested  among  learned  men, 
than  that  the  Jews  had  set  forms  of  worship  in  all 
parts  of  Divine  service,  and  that  the  apostles  freely 
used  these  in  all  instances,  in  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  or  becoming  to  join  with  them.  Their 
ordinary  service  was  of  two  sorts,  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  These 
differed  in  many  respects,  but  both  agreed  in  this^ 
that  the  pubUc  prayers  in  both  were  offered  up  in  a 
certain  constant  form  of  words.  For  their  private 
prayers,  which  every  man  made  particularly  by 
himself,  (which  were  like  those  silent  prayers  we 
shall  hereafter"  meet  with  in  the  Christian  church,) 
a  late  learned  writer"  tells  us.  They  had  no  public 
forms  to  pray  by,  nor  any  public  ministers  to  offici- 
ate to  them  herein ;  but  all  prayed  in  private  con- 
ceptions :  but  their  public  prayers  were  directed  by 
public  forms,  both  in  the  service  of  the  temple  and 
the  synagogue.  The  temple  service  is  very  accu- 
rately described  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour :  the  sum  of  his  description  is 
this :"  First,  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  the 
president  called  upon  them  to  go  to  prayers,  which 
they  began  with  this  form :  Thou  hast  loved  us,  0 
Lord  our  God,  with  an  everlasting  love,  with  great 
and  abundant  compassion  hast  thou  had  mercy  on 
us,  0  our  Father,  our  King,  for  our  fathers'  sakes, 
who  trusted  in  thee,  and  ^ou  taughtest  them  sta- 
tutes of  life.  So  be  gracious  to  us  also,  0  our  Fa- 
ther, O  most  merciful  Father,  O  thou  compassion- 
ate One,  pity  us.  And  put  into  our  hearts  to  know, 
understand,  obey,  learn,  teach,  observe,  do,  and  per- 
form all  the  words  of  the  doctrine  of  thy  law  in 
love,  and  enlighten  our  eyes  by  thy  law,  and  cause 
ova  hearts  to  cleave  to  thy  commandments,  and 
unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  to  fear  thy  name,  &c. 
After  this  prayer,  they  rehearsed  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  after  the  ten  commandments  they  said 
over  their  phylacteries,  in  Hebrew  called  tephHUn^ 
which  contained  four  portions  of  the  law,  written 
in  four  parchments.    The  first  out  of  Exodus  xiiL, 


"  Sec  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

**  Prideaux,  CoDneuoD  of  Scripture   History,  part  ]. 


chap.  6.  p.  382. 
**  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  9.  sect.  4.  p.  108. 
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from  Ter.  3  to  10.  The  second  out  of  Exod.  xiiL, 
from  irer.  11  to  16.  The  third  out  of  Deut  tL,  from 
ver.  4  to  9.  The  foiirth  out  of  Deut  xi.,  from  ver. 
13  to  21.  After  this  prayer,  and  rehearsal  of  the 
decalogue  and  of  their  phylacteries,  at  the  time  of 
offering  incense,  they  had  three  or  four  prayers 
more :  the  first  of  which  was  in  this  form,  referring 
to  their  phylacteries :  Truth  and  stability,  and  firm 
and  sure,  and  upright  and  £uthful,  and  beloved  and 
lovely  and  delightful,  and  fair  and  terrible  and  glo- 
rious, and  ordered  and  acceptable,  and  good  and 
beautiful,  is  this  word  for  us  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
truth  of  the  everlasting  God  our  King,  the  rock  of 
Jacob,  the  shield  of  our  salvation,  for  ever  and  ever, 
fie  is  sure,  and  his  name  sure,  and  his  throne  set- 
tled, and  his  kingdom  and  truth  established  for 
evermore,  &c. 

The  second  prayer  was  in  this  form :  Be  pleased, 
O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people  Israel,  and  with 
their  prayer,  and  restore  the  service  to  the  oracle  of 
thy  house,  and  accept  the  burnt  oflSsring  of  Israel, 
and  their  prayer  in  love  and  complacency ;  and  let 
the  service  of  thy  people  Israel  be  continually  well- 
pleasing  unto  thee.  And  they  concluded  thus :  We 
praise  thee,  who  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  &thers,  the  Gk>d  of  all  flesh,  our  Creator,  and 
the  God  of  all  creatures :  glory  and  praise  be  to  thy 
great  and  holy  name,  because  thou  hast  preserved 
and  kept  us ;  so  preserve  and  keep  us,  and  bring 
back  our  captivity  to  the  courts  of  thy  holiness,  &c 

A  third  prayer  ran  thus :  App(»nt  peace,  good- 
ness, and  blessing,  grace,  mercy,  and  compassion,  for 
us,  and  for  all  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  0  our 
Father,  even  all  of  us  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of 
thy  countenance;  for  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  hast  given  us  the  law 
of  life,  and  loving  mercy  and  righteousness,  and 
blessing  and  compassion,  and  life  and  peace :  let  it 
please  thee  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times. 
Let  us,  and  all  thy  people  the  house  of  Israel*  be 
remembered  and  written  before  thee  in  the  book  oi 
life,  with  blessing  and  peace,  &c. 

A  fourth  prayer  was  used  on  the  sabbath  as  a 
blessing,  by  the  course  that  went  out  of  their  ser- 
vice, upon  those  that  came  in  to  do  the  service  of 
tiie  following  week,  in  these  words :  He  that  caused 
his  name  to  dwell  in  this  house,  cause  love  and 
brotherhood,  and  peace  and  friendship,  to  dwell 
among  you. 

After  these  things,  the  priests  lifted  up  their 
hands,  and  blessed  the  people  in  that  form  of  words, 
which  is  in  Numb.  vL  24—26, ''  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  imto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 
To  which  the  people  answered, "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 


God,  the  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  em- 
lasting." 

After  this  blessing,  the  meat  ofllering  and  ^ 
drink  offering  was  ofiered,  and  then  began  the  sin^ 
ing  of  psalms,  and  the  music.  The  constant  aod 
ordinary  psalms  which  they  sung  were  these : 

On  the  first  day  <^  the  wetk.  Psalm  xziv., "  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof^*  Ac. 

On  the  second  day.  Psalm  xlviiL :  **  Great  is  ds 
Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  God/&ii 

On  the  third  day.  Psalm  Ixxxii^  ^  God  standethii 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  and  jndgeth  aaoD; 
gods,''&a 

On  the  fourth  day,  Psahn  xciv.,  <"  O  Locd  God, 
to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,"  &c. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Psalm  Ixxxu,  ^  Sing  aloud  anli 
God  our  strength;  make  a  jqyfiil  noise  onto  the  Gci 
of  Jacob." 

On  the  sixth  day,  Psalm  xdii^  **  Hie  Lord  vqgB- 
eth ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty." 

On  the  sabbath  day  they  sang  Psahn  zcn^  which 
bears  the  title  of  "  A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  sabbath 
day,"  both  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  the  trandatioi 
of  the  Septuagint 

These  were  the  known,  and  constant,  and  fixzd 
psalms  for  the  several  days  of  the  week  throughoat 
the  year.**  But  upon  some  certain  days  they  hd 
additional  psalms  and  h3rmns.  For  on  the  sabbstlii 
ss  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  appointed, 
Numb.  zzviiL  9;  so  at  the  time  of  this  additioBai 
sacrifice,  the  Levites  sang  the  song  of  Mbees,  DeoL 
xzxii.,  "Hear,  0  heavens,  and  I  will  speak;' 
which  they  divided  into  six  sabbaths  for  the  mon- 
ing  service :  and  at  the  evening  service  they  sang 
that  other  song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xr^  **  I  will  siag 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously :  tin 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  8ea,"&& 
By  which  custom  of  singing  the  songs  of  Moso 
npon  the  sabbath.  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,''  that 
that  passage  in  Rev.  xv.  3  may  be  illostralei 
where  the  saints  are  said  to  **  sing  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  servant  of  GM;"  because  they  were  now  come 
to  their  everlasting  sabbath,  having  "  gotten  the  vic- 
tory over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over 
his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,"  and 
having  the  harps  of  God  in  their  hands.  Whick 
allusion  to  the  sabbath  service  in  the  time  of  St 
John,  is  a  good  argument  fcHr  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice. 

Besides  this,  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  sp- 
pointed  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  called  the  Fesit 
(^  Trumpets,  Numb.  xxix.  1 ;  and  at  this  time  they 
sang  the  eighty-first  Psalm,  "  Sing  akmd  unto  God 
our  strength,"  &c.  And  at  the  evening  service  of 
this  day,  the  twenty-ninth  Psahn,  ^'The  voice  of 
the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness,"  &c 


'  Lightfoot,  Temple  Serrice,  chap.  7.  p.  59. 
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Also  at  the  Passover,  besides  many  other  forms, 
they  were  used  to  sing  the  hymn  called  the 
Egyptian  Hallel,  because  it  was  sung  in  remem- 
brance of  their  deliyery  out  of  Egypt:  which  con- 
sisted of  Psalms  cxiii.  cziv.  cxr.  cxri  cxvii.  and 
exviii.  And  this,  as  some  obsenre,"  was  sung  also 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  on  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  And  the  latter  part  of  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  hymn  which  our  Sa- 
viour sung  with  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  supper. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  Jewish  temple  service,  as 
it  stood  in  our  Saviour's  time,  with  which,  notwith- 
■tanding  its  stated  forms,  both  he  and  his  disci- 
ples complied,  whenever  they  had  occasion  upon 
any  such  solenmities  to  frequent  the  temple. 

The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  temple.  For  here  were  no 
sacrifices,  but  only  these  three  things :  1.  Prayers. 
2.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures.  3.  Preaching  and 
expounding  upon  them.  Their  public  prayers,  like 
those  of  the  temple,  were  all  by  stated  forms. 
Among  these,  the  most  ancient  and  solemn  were 
those  which  are  called  Shenumth  Eshreh,  that  is, 
the  eighteen  prayers,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Ezra,  and  the  great  synagogue,  from 
the  time  of  the  captivity.  These  have  been  lately 
translated  and  published  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his 
Connexion  of  Scripture  History,"  which,  because  it 
18  a  work  that  deserves  to  be  in  every  one's  hands, 
I  shall  not  here  transcribe,  but  refer  the  reader 
thither  for  the  knowledge  of  them.  Only  whereas 
he  observes  rightly,  That  another  prayer,  called  the 
nineteenth,  was  added  a  little  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  against  the  Christians,  who  are  therein 
meant  under  the  names  of  apostates  and  heretics ;  I 
shall  confirm  his  observation  from  a  passage  in 
Epiphanius,*  who  tells  us.  That  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  were  used  to  pray  against  the  Christians 
in  this  form :  'Emcarapdffiii  6  OtbQ  ro^c  NaCopoiovc, 
O  God,  curse  the  Nazarenes.  And  the  same  thing 
is  intimated  by  Justin  Martyr,"  who  says.  Imme- 
diately after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Jews 
sent  forth  their  chosen  emissaries  to  all  the  syna- 
gogues in  the  world,  to  tell  them.  That  there  was  a 
certain  impious,  lawless  sect  risen  up  under  one 
Jesus,  a  Galilean  impostor,  whom  they  had  crucified, 
but  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away 
out  of  the  grave,  and  deceived  men  by  sa3ing.  He 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven : 
and  he  adds.  That  after  their  city  was  demolished 
they  repented  not,  but  even  dared  mrapaoBai  a^oOf 
to  curse  him,  and  all  that  believed  on  him.  Which 
plainly  refers  to  this  additional  prayer  inserted  into 


their  liturgy  against  the  Christians.  But  except- 
ing this  prayer,  which  was  of  later  date,  all  Uie 
other  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  And  as  we  are  sure  they 
f^uented  the  synagogues,  so  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made,  but  that  they  joined  in  these  usual  forms 
of  prayer,  which  were  one  part  of  the  synagogue 
service. 

The  other  parts  of  this  service,  were  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  expounding  of 
them  to  the  people.  Which  was  also  done  by  a  cer- 
tain rule  and  order.  For  the  five  books  of  Moses 
were  divided  into  as  many  sections,  or  lessons,  as 
there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  one  of  which  was  read 
every  sabbath,  and  half  of  the  same  every  Monday 
and  Thursday,  which  were  their  days  of  assembly 
for  the  synagogue  service.  At  these  our  Saviour 
was  usually  present,  and  sometimes  assisted  and 
ofilciated  in  reading,  according  to  custom,  as  a 
member  of  the  synagogue,  as  is  expressly  said  of 
him,  Luke  iv.  16,  and  at  other  times  taught  in  their 
synagogues,  Mark  i.  39;  Luke  iv.  15,  44;  which  is 
also  noted  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  15;  xvL  13; 
xvii.  2;  xviii.  4,  that  it  was  his  manner  on  the  sab- 
bath days  to  go  into  the  synagogues,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made,  and  there,  after  the  reading' 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  to  preach  to  the  people, 
and  dispute  or  reason  with  them.  So  that,  not- 
withstanding the  public  service  of  the  sjrnagogue 
was  all  performed  by  order  and  form,  yet  this  was 
no  reason  to  the  apostles  to  refirain  from  it,  as  a 
thing  simply  sinful  or  unlawful;  but  they  conn 
plied  with  it  for  some  time,  probably  to  gain  upon 
the  Jews  the  better,  and  make  them  lay  aside  their 
prejudices  against  the  Christian  doctrine. 

But  besides  their  compliance  with  the  stated 
forms  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  worship,  they  had 
some  forms  of  their  own  in  constant  use  among 
themselves.  Among  which  we  may  safely  venture 
to  reckon,  1.  The  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  form  appoint- 
ed by  Christ  to  be  used  by  all  his  disciples ;  of  which 
the  primitive  Christians  never  made  any  dispute,  as 
we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter.  2,  The  form  of 
baptism,  constantly  used  without  any  variation,  as 
has  been  showed  in  a  former'*  Book.  3.  The  forms 
of  professing  their  faith  in  baptism,  or  the  forms  of 
sound  words  settled  in  every  church.  4.  The  forms 
of  renouncing  Satan  and  covenanting  with  Christ 
in  baptism.  5.  The  forms  of  Scripture  hymns  and 
psalms,  and  glorifications  of  God.  To  which  the 
ancients  seem  to  add,  6thly,  The  forms  of  benedic- 
tion, such  as, "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
&c.  And  lastly.  The  repetition  of  the  history  of 
Christ's  institution  of  the  last  supper,  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  consecration,  which,  together  vrith  the 


*  Otko.  Lexicon.  Rmbbin.  p.  236. 
^  Parti,  book  6.  p.  375. 


*  Eptphan.  Hsr.  29.  Nazarsor.  in  fine. 

«  Justin.  DiaL  cum  Trypb.  p.  335.    **  Book  XI.  chap.  iiL 
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use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  is  generally  thought  to  descend  from 
apostolical  practice.  These  things  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that  even  the  apostles  themselves,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  gift  of  inspired  prayer, 
whether  in  matter,  or  method,  or  words,  or  lan- 
guages, sometimes  confined  themselves  to  forms, 
without  any  reflection  on  their  gifts,  or  stinting  of 
the  Spirit,  or  want  of  edification  to  their  hearers. 
If  these  things  be  rightly  considered,  some  of  them 
at  least  will  evince,  that  the  use  of  well  chosen  and 
well  appointed  forms,  are  no  ways  disagreeable  to 
apostolical  practice,  since  the  apostles  themselves 
both  complied  with  the  forms  in  use  in  the  Jewish 
temple  and  synagogue,  and  used  some  others  of 
Christian  institution.  I  now  proceed  to  carry  this 
inquiry  through  the  three  or  four  following  ages  of 
the  church. 

And  here,  first,  we  may  add  what  Josephus  says 
of  the  Essenes,"  That  they  were  used  to  rise  before 
the  sun  was  up,  and  offer  unto  God  warpiac  twoq 
f^dc»  certain  prayers,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  forefathers,  or  such  as  they  had  received  firom 
them :  and  what  Philo  says**  of  the  Therapeutee  of 
Alexandria,  the  ascetics,  whether  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, that  lived  there  in  his  time,  That  the  president 
among  them,  after  he  had  made  a  sermon,  first  be- 
gan to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  praise  of  God,  either 
such  as  he  had  composed  himself,  or  one  taken  out 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  the  close  of  which  they 
all,  both  men  and  women,  joined  in  concert  with 
him.  Again,  in  their  vigils,"  they  divided  them- 
selves into  two  quires,  the  one  of  men,  the  other  of 
women,  each  of  which  had  their  precentor ;  and  so 
they  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  God,  composed  in 
divers  sorts  of  metre,  sometimes  one  side  singing  and 
sometimes  the  other,  in  imitation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  their 
precentors,  at  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  so  much  a  re- 
semblance of  the  ancient  Christian  way  of  psalmody, 
that  Eusebius,"  who  transcribes  a  great  many  things 
out  of  this  ciuious  tract  of  Philo,  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  description  of  the  worship  of 
such  Jews  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion  : 
in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  not  only  by  St. 
Jerom,"  but  by  many  learned  writers  of  this  last  age 
also.  I  shall  not  need  to  determine  this  question, 
whether  they  were  Jews  or  Christians :  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  our  present  purpose,  that  their  way  of  wor- 
shipping God  by  certain  forms  of  praise,  and  those 
of  human  composition,  was  the  same,  or  so  much 
alike,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury Uved  Pliny,  a  Roman  proconsul  ^^ 
in  Bithynia,  who  giving  Trajan  the  ^^, 
emperor  an  account  of  the  Christian 
way  of  worship,  which  he  had  from  the  i 
some  apostates,  says.  They  were  used  to  m 
certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  a  1 
temately  to  Christ  as  God,  binding  thems 
an  oath  or  sacrament  (not  to  any  wicked  th 
that  they  would  not  steal,  nor  rob,  nor 
adultery,  nor  break  their  £uth,  nor  with! 
pledge."  The  word,  carmen  dieere,  whic 
uses,  will  signify  a  solemn  form  of  prayer 
as  praises,  as  Vossius*  and  Brissonios*'  ] 
served  out  of  the  Roman  writers :  and  th( 
denote,  that  their  whole  Divine  service  ^ 
stated  form.  However,  in  the  moat  restraic 
it  impUes,  that  they  used  certain  forms  in  s 
of  their  service  in  their  alternate  hymnod 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed  but  b} 
sition  and  prescription.  And  that  makes 
ble,  that  the  rest  of  their  service  was  the 
same  nature  and  order. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  centmy,  Ig 
said  by  the  ancient  historians  to  have  bn 
the  way  of  alternate  singing '^  into  the  cl 
Antioch ;  that  is,  hymns  sung  alternate],! 
praise  of  the  holy  Trinity.  For  they  spea 
the  alternate  singing  of  David's  Psalms,  s 
duced  by  Ignatius,  but  of  hymns  composed 
to  set  forth  the  Divinity  of  Christ :  which 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  practice,  not  oi 
what  has  been  already  observed  out  of  the 
given  by  Pliny,  but  from  what  is  said  by  1 
cient  author  in  Eusebius,"  who  wrote  aga 
heresy  of  Artemon  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
century ;  where,  among  other  arguments  wl 
brings  for  the  church's  constant  belief  of 
viour's  Divinity,  he  urges  this  for  one,  Th 
the  beginning  there  were  psalms  and  hymi 
posed  by  the  brethren,  and  written  by  the  I 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ  as  the  ^ 
God,  and  declaring  the  Divinity  of  his 
Among  these  hymns  we  may  reckon  those  c 
tins,  composed  for  the  service  of  the  church 
tioch,  which  probably  might  continue  in 
Paulus  Samosatensis  removed  them  out 
church,  and  introduced  others  in  their  room 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  mentioned 
sebius,"  object  against  him. 

It  is  not  improbable,  likewise,  bat  that  I( 
as  he  made  hymns,  so  might  compose  a  whc 
of  prayers  for  the  use  of  his  own  church, 


"  Joseph,  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  12. 

**  Philo  de  Vita  Contemplativa,  t  2.  p.  1214. 

»  Philo,  ibid.  p.  1215.  «•  Euseb.  lib.  2.  cap.  17. 

^  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  21.      "  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97. 

"  Vo«s.  Comment,  in  loc.  p.  97. 


*  Brisaon.  de  Formulis,  p.  97. 
"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  Hiit,  TnpaHita,  lib.  Itt 
*>  EuReb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28.    See  this  cited  bcfoi«, 
sect.  3. 
w  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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customary  for  bishops  to  do  in  those  days.  To 
which  custom  he  seems  to  refer  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  when  he  bids  them  do  nothing  with- 
out the  bishops  and  the  presbyters;  nor  attempt 
any  thing  seemingly  agreeable  to  their  private  fan- 
cies; but  when  they  met  together,**  to  have  one 
prayer  and  one  supplication.  Which  not  only  for- 
bids them  to  break  out  and  divide  into  schisms  and 
separate  assemblies,  but  also  to  conform  to  the 
order  of  prayers  agreed  upon  by  the  bishop  and 
presbytery  of  the  church. 

Not  long  after  Ignatius,  we  meet  with  the  collar 
tend  evidence  of  Lucian  the  heathen,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  service.  For  in 
one  of  his  dialogues,  describing  his  coming  into  a 
religious  assembly,  he  says,  he  there  heard  that 
prayer  which  began  with  the  Father,  and  ended 
with  the  hymn  of  many  names.**  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  by  the  prayer  beginning  with  the 
Father,  he  means  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  of 
known  and  general  use  in  the  eucharistical  service: 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  he  means  by  the  hynm 
of  many  names,  that  came  after  it.  Bishop  Weten- 
hall**  takes  it  for  the  lesser  or  common  doxology, 
**  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  die 
Holy  Ghost : "  Dr.  Smith"  and  others,  for  the  great 
doxology,  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high;"  which  I 
think  more  probable:  though  it  is  not  necessary 
in  our  present  inquiry,  to  determine  what  hymn  it 
^was;  it  being  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  he 
speaks  of  some  prayers  and  hymns  then  of  such 
^common  and  vulgar  use  in  the  Christian  worship, 
ms  that  they  were  known  to  the  very  heathens. 

Justin  Martyr's  authority  is  commonly  alleged 
mm  both  sides,  both  for  and  against  liturgies.  The 
defenders  of  prescribed  forms  urge  his  mentioning 
votydc  tix^t  common  prayers  :*  the  opposers,  with 
Igrreat  vehemence,  argue  for  extempore  prayer,  be- 
cause he  says.  The  bishop  offered  prayers  and  thanks- 
^vings  S^  iifvafuii  with  all  his  might  and  power." 
^ow,  to  speak  freely,  I  think  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tion in  either  of  these  expressions :  for  they  are  both 
ambiguous.  Common  prayer  does  not  always  im- 
ply, that  the  minister  prayed  by  a  prescribed  form : 
&r  inspired  prayer  was  doubtless  common  prayer, 
ivhen  offered  in  a  public  congregation  :  and  though 
It  was  then  a  form  prescribed  to  the  people,  yet  it 
was  not  so  to  the  minister ;  but  conceived  by  im- 
^  mediate  inspiration.  Therefore  we  cannot  argue 
I  barely  from  the  mentioning  of  common  prayer, 
fiiat  the  minister  prayed  by  a  prescribed  form,  un- 


less it  be  added,  as  usually  it  is  in  Chrysostom,  that 
the  congregation  prayed  /ii^  ^wvp,  with  one  voice, 
joining  vocally  in  the  whole  prayer,  or  alternately, 
by  way  of  responses,  with  the  minister ;  for  that 
implies,  that  the  people  understood  beforehand  the 
words  of  their  common  prayers,  before  they  were 
uttered  by  the  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  solidity  in  the  argument  brought  against  litur- 
gies, from  Justin's  saying.  That  the  bishop  prayed 
and  gave  thanks,  5<ri|  a^a/wc,  with  all  his  ability  or 
power.  For  this  may  not  at  all  relate  to  the  inven- 
tion of  words,  but  to  the  ardency  and  intenseness 
of  devotion,  which  may  be  in  the  use  of  prescribed 
forms  as  well  as  those  of  immediate  conception. 
And  so  it  is  plain  the  very  same  phrase  is  used  by 
Nazianzen,  when  he  exhorts  the  Christians  to  sing 
&ri|  ivvaiuQt  with  all  their  might,  that  triumphal 
hymn**  upon  the  death  of  Julian,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sang  when  the  Egyptians  were  drown- 
ed in  the  Red  Sea.  Which  was  not  an  extempore 
hymn,  but  a  form  composed  by  Moses,  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  sung  alternately  by  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  Exod.  xv.  So  that,  after  all  the  pains  that 
has  been  taken  by  some  late  writers  to  draw  an 
argument  against  liturgies  out  of  this  passage  of 
Justin,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  conclusion : 
and  yet  this  is  the  only  passage  that  is  brought 
against  them.  But  it  is  more  material  to  consider, 
that  Justin  lived  among  the  Jews,  who  certainly 
used  set  forms  of  prayer,  one  of  which  he  condemns, 
as  I  have  showed  before,  as  an  execration  inserted 
against  the  Christians,  but  says  nothing  against  the 
other,  which  yet  doubtless  he  would  have  done,  had 
he  believed  the  use  of  liturgies  to  have  been  only  a 
piece  of  Jewish  superstition,  unbecoming  the  spirit 
of  a  Christian.  But  he  too  well  understood  the 
practice  of  ova  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  comply- 
ing with  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  service,  to  put  any 
such  mark  or  brand  of  infamy  upon  them.  And 
therefore  this  is  of  more  weight  with  me,  to  persuade 
that  Justin  believed  the  known  forms  both  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  service  to  be  lawful,  than  any 
ambiguous  expressions  are  to  persuade  the  contrary. 

Not  long  after  Justin,  lived  Irensus,  bishop  of  * 
Lyons  in  France.  And  he  takes  notice  of  a  certain 
form  used  in  the  Christian  worship,  so  well  known 
to  the  Valentinian  heretics,  that  they  made  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  to  prove  their  own  fabulous  doctrine 
of  the  €Bone8 :  For,  said  they,  you  yourselves  of  the 
church,  in  your  thanksgivings,  say.  For  ages  of 
ages,**  or  tBones  of  tsones;  thereby  intimating  the 


•     **  Ignat.  Bp.  ad  MagnesiaD.  n.  7.  Mtfdi  irup&<rnTt  cj^Xo- 
g.  ySv  Tt  4>alvttrdat  Uit^  vfuv  dXk'  iirl  r6  airrd  fxia  'Wpwrtvxht 
fUa  d/tf<ri«. 
*■  Lucian.  Philopatris,  p.  1128.    T^v  c^x^*'  ^^  'rarpdt 

dpJ^AfX»V09,  Kal  T^V  TToXvWWVfMW  Ipd^V  f  l«  T^Xo*  ItTldtlv. 

"     «  Wetenhall't  Gift  of  Singing,  chap.  1 1.  p.  273. 

"  Smith's  Accoantof  the  Greek  Church,  p.  226.  Comber, 
2  R 


Orig.  of  Liturgies,  chap.  2.  p.  30,  takes  it  for  the  triuMgum, 

*  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  97. 

*"  Justin,  ibid.  p.  96. 

^  Naz.  Orat  3.  qua  est  1.  Invectiv.  conL  Julian.  1. 1.  p.  51 

**  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  *AXXd  Kal  Afiav  iirl  TJ^t  titxatpi^rlat 
Xiyoin-aiy  elv  tov9  alwva*  tw¥  almvmVf  iiccfvovs  to^  almiMn 
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aones  which  we  contend  for.  This  plainly  refers 
to  some  form  of  thanksgiving  then  of  known  use 
in  the  church.  Dr.  Comber  and  some  others  take 
it  for  the  Gloria  Patri^  because  it  ends  as  that  in 
Irensus  did,  with  the  words,  '<  world  without  end. 
Amen."  But  I  rather  conceive,  with  Dr.  Grabe,*"  that 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  great  thanksgiving  in 
the  eucharist ;  where  the  glorification  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ends  with  the  words  ^k  roh^ 
td&vac  rwv  aiuvmv,  world  without  end;  to  which  the 
people  always  answered,  Amen,  as  appears  from  the 
form  remaining  in  the  Constitutions,^  of  which 
more  in  its  proper  place. 

About  the  same  time  hved  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
who,  speaking  of  the  church,  says.  It  was  the  con- 
gregation of  those  who  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayers,  having,  as  it  were,  ^ntp^v  n^v  Miyj^v,  one 
conmion  voice  ;^  which  impUes,  that  their  prayers 
were  such  as  that  they  coxdd  join  vocally  in  them, 
either  by  repeating  the  whole,  or  at  least  by  alternate 
responses.  He  also  mentions  a  form  of  prayer  used 
over  the  penitents  by  the  Valentinians,  in  imposition 
of  hands,  in  the  close  of  which  were  these  words,** 
That  they  may  obtain  angelical  absolution.  Not  to 
mention  that  common  form  of  doxology,  which  he 
uses  at  the  end  of  his  Paedagogue,  To  whom  be  glory 
both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Next  after  him  Tertullian  often  tells  us,  that 
they  used  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  form  enjcnned  by 
Divine  command,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a 
following  chapter.^  He  also  says,*'  That  the  form 
of  bapdsm  was  appointed  and  prescribed  by  Christ 
to  be  always  in  the  "  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  And  not  only  so, 
but  to  this  the  church  added  several  other  ceremo- 
nies and  observations,  which  were  not  enjoined  ex- 
pressly in  so  many  words  by  Christ  As  the  form 
of  renouncing  the  devil,*  and  his  pomp,  and  his 
angels  $  the  trine  immersion ;  the  interrogatories  and 
responses,  which  were  made  in  a  certain  form  to  the 
articles  of  the  creed ;  the  giving  of  milk  and  honey 
to  the  newly  baptized;  the  obligation  to  abstain 
from  bathing  for  a  whole  week  after:  all  which 
observations  were  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution 
and  prescription.  So,  again,  their  receiving  the 
eucharist  in  their  morning**  assemblies  before  day, 
which  Christ  instituted  after  supper;  their  annual 


oblations  and  commemorations  for  the  dc 
avoiding  festing,  and  refusing  to  pray  kn« 
the  Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  betwet 
and  Pentecost;  their  signing  themselves 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  all  occasions ;  and 
pointing  of  occasional  Casts,**  t(>gether  wit) 
of  Lent,  and  stationary  days.  None  of  wl 
of  express  Divine  command,  bnt  were  insi 
the  church,  with  many  other  obsenratio] 
like  nature,  for  the  edification  of  her  ch 
her  rules  of  discipline,  and  psalmody,  an 
a  particular  psalm  at  the  eucharist,  whicl 
tioned  by  our  author.**  Again  he  intima 
in  all  their  assemblies  they  had  not  onl; 
and  prayers,  but  also  the  Scriptures  read,  ai 
sung  to  the  glory  of  God.  Which  must  b 
to  be  forms  of  praise  and  glorification.  ^ 
it  be  material  to  suggest,  that  Tertullian, 
wrote  this,  was  a  Montamst;  for  both  the  cl 
heretics  commonly  agreed  in  singing  oJ 
Psalms,  and  even  vied  in  hymns  of  their  < 
position  and  prescription.  Tertullian  in< 
not  expressly  say,  that  their  prayers,  1 
psalms,  were  oflfeied  in  a  certain  form  of  wi 
he  says  what  may  incline  a  man  reasonably 
it  For,  as  a  proof  of  the  Christians'  k 
says,"  They  met  together,  and  as  if  they  wc 
up  in  battle,  did  jointly  set  upon  God  n 
prayers,  which  violence  was  acceptable 
They  prayed  for  the  emperors,  for  their  ofl 
powers,  for  the  state  of  the  world,  for  the 
their  government,  and  for  the  continuance 
empire.  And  again  he  says.  They  prayed  a 
for  all  the  emperors,  that  they  might  hav 
life  and  quiet  reign ;  that  their  femily  migh 
their  armies  valiant,  their  senate  foithf 
people  virtuous,  and  that  the  whole  world  : 
in  peace.  Now  these,  as  we  shall  see  I 
were  known  parts  of  the  church's  liturgy 
they  had  not  been  of  constant  use,  they  1 
but  poor  arguments  of  the  Christians'  loy 
which  Tertullian  here  produces  diem.  In 
place,  he  expressly  mentions  the  same  dox 
Irensus  does  before  him;  for,  speaking 
Christians  frequenting  the  Roman  theatres, 
them,  With  what  foce  they  could  go**  £ 
church  of  Gk>d  into  the  church  of  the  dei 


<•  Grabe,  Not  in  loc.  Irenni. 

^  Coiutit.  Aportol  lib.  a  cap.  12. 

**  aem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  cap.  6.  p.  848.  Edit  Oxon. 

*  Qem.  Epitome,  p.  974.    '£v  t^  x<V<>^*'^  Xiyovaiy 
i'wl  TlkoWf  <U  Xirrpai<rty  dyytXnc^v. 

*•  Chap.  7. 

**  Tertiil.  de  Bapt.  cap.  13.    Lex  tin^uendi  imposita  ett, 
et  forma  pnescripta.  Ite,  &c. 
«•  Tertul.  de  CoroD.  Mil  cap.  3  et  13.   It.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6. 

•  Tertul.  de  Coron.  cap.  3. 
■*  Tertul.  de  Jejun.  cap.  13. 
"  Tertul.  ibid. 


"  TertuL  de  Anima,  cap.  9.  Jam  Tero  proot  i 
leguntur,  aut  ptalmi  canuntor,  aui  adlocutiooei  pn 
aut  petitiones  delegantmr:  ita  iade  materia  Tiua 
ministrantur. 

"  TertuL  ApoL  cap.  39.  Goimui  in  cotom  et  coo 
nem,  ut  ad  Deum,  quasi  manu  facta,  precatkmib 
amui  orantes.  Hnc  vis  Deo  grata  est.  Oramus  < 
imperatoribus,  pro  ministris  eorum  et  potastatibQS, 
SBCuli,  pro  rerum  quiete,  pro  mora  finis.  It.  cap. 
cantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus  imperaloribus,  < 

**  TertuL  de  Spectac  cap.  25.  Quale  est  enimdi 
Dei  in  diaboii  ecclesiam  tendere  F        E»  ort  illo,  ^ 
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with  that  mouth,  wherewith  they  had  said  Amen 
at  the  consecration  or  reception  of  the  eucharist, 
give  testimony  to  a  gladiator ;  or  say,  **  world  with- 
out end,"  to  any  besides  God  and  Christ,  or  to  any 
besides  Christ  their  God  P  I  do  not  take  this,  with 
some  learned  men,  to  mean  that  common  form  of 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &c.,  at  the  end 
of  the  psalms,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  consecration 
prayer  in  the  communion  service,  which,  as  I  noted 
before,  always  ended  with  those  words,  tic  alAvac, 
**  world  without  end,"  to  which  the  people  subjoined 
their  Amen.  And  then  it  is  an  evident  proof,  that 
the  African  churches  had  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
for  consecrating  the  eucharist,  the  known  words  of 
nrhich  Tertullian  could  allege  to  the  people  as  an 
irgument  to  dissuade  them  from  frequenting  the 
heathen  theatres.  He  also  intimates,  that  they 
lang  psalms  and  hymns  alternately  in  private;** 
for,  to  dissuade  Clmstian  women  from  marrying 
heathen  husbands,  he  uses  this  argument,  What  will 
luch  a  husband  sing  to  his  wife,  or  the  wife  to  her 
husband  P  but  if  they  married  Christian  husbands, 
then  they  would  sing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
themselves,  and  mutually  provoke  one  another,  and 
strive^'who  should  make  the  sweetest  melody  to 
their  God.  And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but 
that  this  private  psalmody  was  an  imitation  of  the 
public  psalmody  of  the  church.  So  when  he  says, 
That  at  their  feasts  of  charity,  after  the  communion 
was  ended,  in  the  close  of  all,  when  they  had  wash- 
ed their  hands,  and  brought  in  lights,*'  every  one 
was  excited  either  to  sing  something  out  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  some  hymn  of  his  own  composing;  this  as 
plainly  argues,  that  they  made  use  of  forms  in  this 
part  of  their  private  devotions.  For  the  psalms  of 
Scripture  are  undoubtedly  forms,  and  hymns  of 
private  composition  are  no  less  so,  unless  we  will 
suppose  every  one  that  sings,  has  words  suggested 
to  him  by  immediate  inspiration ;  which  still  will 
be  a  form  to  the  congregation  that  hears  it,  though 
not  to  the  person  who  is  so  extraordinarily  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  there  is  one  expression  in  Tertullian  which 
the  opposers  of  liturgies  lay  great  stress  upon,  be- 
cause he  says.  The  Christians  prayed  for  the  em- 
peror," sine  monUore,  quia  de  pectore,  without  any 
monitor,  because  they  prayed  from  their  heart; 
which  they  expound,  praying  extempore.  But  if 
this  be  interpreted  rigidly,  it  will  prove  much  more 


than  the  objectors  design.  For  if  they  prayed  simply 
without  any  monitor,  then  it  will  exclude  even  the 
minister's  dictating  to  them  his  own  conceptions, 
because  these  will  be  an  admonition  or  direction  to 
the  people;  and  so  all  public  prayer  must  cease, 
and  all  devotion  be  resolved  into  the  private  prayers 
of  the  people.  Which  is  such  an  absurdity,  as 
neither  TertuUian  ever  thought  of,  nor  the  ob- 
jectors themselves  will  allow.  Whatever,  therefore, 
be  meant  by  this  phrase,  praying  from  the  heart 
without  a  monitor,  it  cannot  mean,  that  the  people's 
prayers  were  simply  their  own  conceptions.  Among 
the  many  interpretations  which  are  put  upon  these 
words  by  learned  men,  (which  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Faulkner,"  or  Dr.  Comber,)  I  take  these  two  to  be 
the  most  natural;  either,  first.  That  they  prayed 
memoriterf  aayiag  their  prayers  by  heart,  and  need- 
ing no  prompter,  as  the  heathens  did ;  which  is  the 
sense  that  Rigaltius"  and  Bishop  Fell**  put  upon 
it :  in  which  sense  it  is  an  argument  for  Uturgies, 
and  not  against  thepi:  or,  secondly.  That  they 
prayed  sincerely  from  the  heart,  and  freely  out  of 
the  loyalty  of  their  own  heart  without  compulsion, 
as  Hamon  L'Estrange  and  Dr.  Comber*  interpret' 
it  Which  seems  to  be  the  truest  sense :  for  the 
heathens  were  neither  sincere,  nor  hearty,  nor  zeal- 
ous in  their  prayers  for  the  emperor ;  but  the 
Christians  offered  their  prayers  with  all  those  due 
qualifications,  as  became  the  character  of  truly 
pious  votaries  and  loyal  subjects.  The  sense  of 
this  dark  passage  being  thus  cleared,  it  remains  no 
argument  against  liturgies,  unless  a  man  will  say, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sincerity  and  hearti- 
ness in  a  form  of  prayer;  which  would  be  to  con- 
demn the  whole  cathoUc  church  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian, from  whose  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that 
forms  were  generally  used  in  most  parts  of  Divine 
service. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  in  this  century, 
but  only  one  or  two  small  observations  out  of  the 
Acts  of  St  Perpetua  and  FeUcitas,  two  African 
mart3rrs,  who  suffered  in  the  latter  end  of  this  age. 
There  it  is  remarked  of  Perpetua,"  that  seeming  in 
a  vision  to  receive  the  eucharist  into  her  hands  and 
eat  it,  all  that  stood  round  her  said.  Amen:  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  sajdng  Amen  at  the  recep- 
tion of  it  from  the  hands  of  the  minister  in  the 
church.  There  is  a  hke  allusion  to  the  use  of 
the  Trisagion,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  which  the  angels 


ID  sanctum  protuleris,  gUdiatori  testimonium  reddere  ?  cU 
alStvat  alii  omnino  dicere,  nisi  Deo  Christo  ?  or,  as  other 
copies  have  it,  nisi  Deo  et  Christo  ? 

**  TertuL  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Quid  maritus  suns  illi, 
Tel  marito  quid  ilia  cantabit  ? 

**  Ibid.  cap.  9.  Sonant  inter  duos  psalmi  et  hymni,  et 
inutao  provocant,  quis  melius  Deo  suo  canet. 

**  TertuL  Apol.  cap.  39.  Ut  quisque  de  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
rel  de  proprio  ingenio  potest,  provocatur  in  medium  Deo 
canere. 

2  R  2 


••  Ibid.  cap.  30. 

*  Faulkner,  Libertas  Eccles.  Book  I.  chap.  4  sect.  2. 
Comber,  Orig.  of  Liturgies,  chap.  2.  p.  47. 

*  Rigalt.  in  Tertul.  cap.  30. 

"  Fell.  Not.  in  Cypr.  de  Orat.  p.  152. 

*  L' Estrange,  Smectymniomastiz,  p.  5.  Comber  of  Litur- 
gies, p.  49. 

*  Passio  Perpetuse,  ad  calcem  Lactant.  de  Mort  Persec. 
p.  10.  Ego  accepi  junctis  manibus,  et  manducavi:  et  uni- 
versi  circumstantes  dixerunt.  Amen. 
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used  in  heaven.**  And  a  further  intimation  of  the 
solemn  custom  of  giving  the  peace,  and  the  kiss  of 
peace,  in  the  communion:  for  it  is  said,*  That 
Perpetua  and  her  brother  Saturus  saluted  one  an- 
other with  a  kiss  before  they  suffered,  that  they 
might  consummate  their  martyrdom  by  the  solemn 
rites  of  giving  the  peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  centu- 
wh»t  rridraec  ry,  about  the  year  220,  lived  Hippoly  tus 
thiJfcISSr'"  "»•  the  martyr,  and  bishop  of  Adana,  or 
Portus  Romanus  in  Arabia.  Among 
other  learned  works,  he  wrote  a  book  called,'  AiroroXi- 
Ki^  Tlap6iomc  wtpi  XafMndriav,  The  Apostolical  Tradi- 
tion concerning  Ecclesiastical  Offices;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
critics.  Dr.  Bernard,  Dr.  Gale,  and  others,"  is  no  other 
than  the  eighth  book  of  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  which  they  think  were  compiled  and 
published  at  Rome  by  this  author.  And  if  so,  there 
can  be  no  question  what  his  opinion  was  about  the 
use  of  forms  in  Divine  service :  for  that  book  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  collection  of  such  forms,  as  either 
were  in  use,  or  made  in  imitation  of  those  that  were 
then  in  use  in  the  church.  I  will  not  allege  any 
of  them  here,  because  I  do  it  in  every  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  would  be  very  needless  and  superfluous 
here  to  repeat  them. 

Besides  this,  Hippolytus  wrote  a  book  of  odes  or 
hymns  upon  several  parts  of  Scripture,  some  of 
which  most  probably  were  of  use  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. For  in  another  treatise,  of  the  Consimunation 
of  the  Worid  and  Antichrist,"  he  commends  the 
use  of  doxologies,  and  psalms,  and  spiritual  odes ; 
and  makes  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the  reign  of  anti- 
christ, that  liturgy  shall  be  extinguished,  psalmody 
shall  cease,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  shall  not 
be  heard.  It  is  true  indeed,  some  learned  men. 
Bishop  Usher,"  Combefis,  and  Du  Pin,  reject  this 
as  a  spurious  tract,  composed  by  some  modem 
Greeks;  but  as  learned  critics,  Labbe"  and  Bishop 
Bull,**  have  undertaken  to  defend  it,  and  answer  all 
the  arguments  that  are  produced  against  it  I  will 
not  enter  into  this  debate,  but  only  say,  that  as 
there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  now  alleged  dis- 
sonant to  the  sense  of  Hippoly  tus's  other  woriu,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  cite  it  in  this  cause,  till  some 


clearer  evidence  can  be  produced  against 
polytus  wrote  also  a  book,  called  Canon 
which  Scaliger"  and  Gothofred**  take 
calendar,  showing  what  lessona  were  to  b 
several  festivals ;  as  the  first  of  St.  Mattl 
rh«9ici  the  generation  of  Christ,  on  tb 
Christ's  nativity ;  and  the  U6Boq,  or  the 
his  sufferings  out  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  M; 
the  day  of  his  crucifixion  :  and  it  is  cei 
many  passages  in  St  Chrysostom,  St  A 
others,  that  such  calendars  were  used  in  tl 
as  shall  be  showed  in  another  place,"  whi 
to  speak  of  the  ancient  method  of  reading 
Scriptures  by  a  certain  rule  and  order 
service.  But  because  JEgidius  Bucherius 
since  republished  this  Paschal  Cycle,  and  1 
give  another  interpretation  of  it,  I  wi 
greater  stress  upon  it  than  it  will  bear,  c 
myself  in  so  critical  a  point  to  have  sug] 
sense  of  learned  men,  and  leave  the  mai 
further  disquisition  of  the  curioos  readei 
otherwise  given  sufficient  evidence,  that  tl 
in  the  time  of  Hippolytus  used  stated 
prayer  and  praises  in  her  public  service. 

Not  long  after  Hippolytus,  lived  Origen 
one  of  his  scholars,  and  took  some  of  his 
from  him.  Now  this  writer,  in  his  Homi 
Jeremy,**  expressly  mentions  one  of  the  | 
constant  use  in  the  church :  We  frequentiy  i 
prayers,  says  he,  Grant  us,  O  Almighty  G 
us  a  part  with  thy  prophets ;  grant  us  a  ] 
the  aposUes  of  thy  Christ ;  grant  that  w< 
found  at  the  feet  of  thy  only  begotten  Son. 
is  a  testimony  so  clear,  that  the  Centuriato] 
no  scruple  to  conclude  hence,  that  forms  < 
were  undoubtedly  used  in  the  church  in 
of  Origen.  He  elsewhere"  says.  The  C 
used  the  ordered  or  prescribed  prayers,  as 
them,  continually  night  and  day,  whereby  i 
preserved  against  the  power  of  magic  and  t 
For  Celsus,  in  his  spiteful  way,  had  adra 
egregious  calumny  against  the  Christians, 
ing  that  he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  some 
presbyters  certain  barbarous  books,  contai] 
names  of  the  devils  and  their  impostors; 
insinuating,  that  the  prayers  which  the  C 


^  Passio  Perpetas,  ad  calcem  Lactant  de  Mort  Penec. 
p.  23.  Introivimus  et  audivimui  Tocem  unitam,  Hagiot,  ha- 
gios,  hagioB,  sine  cetsatione. 

*  Ibid.  p.  35.  Ante  jam  osculaU  inyicem,  ut  martyrium 
per  solennia  pacis  consummarent. 

"  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol  2.  p.  45. 

"  Hippol.  de  Consummat.  Mundi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t 
2.  p.  357  et  362. 

"  Usser.  Biblioth.  TheoL  ap.  Cave,  Hist  Liter,  t  1.  p. 
70.  Combefis,  Auctarium,  BibL  Patr.  p.  51.  Du  Pin, 
Biblioth.  vol.  1.  p.  101 

•  Labb.  de  Scriptor.  Eccl.  p.  471. 

«•  Bull  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  3.  chap,  a  p.  3G9. 


'I  Scaliger,  de  Emendat  Temp.  Ub.  7.  p.  726L 

"  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Theodoa.  Ub.  15.  Ti 
Spectaculis,  Leg.  5.  p.  356. 

"  Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  secL  3. 

*«  Vid.  Cave,  Hist  Literar.  voL  %  p.  47. 

**  Orig.  Horn.  11.  in  Jerem.  p.  606.  Frequroti 
tione  dicimus.  Da  Omnipotena,  da  nobis  paitein 
phetis;  da  cum  apostolit  Christi  toi;  tribue  nt  in 
ad  vestigia  Unigeniti  tni. 

*■  Centur.  Magdeburg.  Cent  3.  cap.  St.  p.  91 

"  Orig.  cont.  CeU.  lib.  6.  p.  302.  Tct«  wpav^ 
«vxa7«  <rvycxcTfpoy  ical  ^<orre»t  tnnttM  mu  i^u 

fltVOlf  &c. 
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pre8b3rter8  had  in  their  books,  were  only  magical 
enchantments:  which  calumny  Origen  not  only 
rejects  with  scorn,  appealing  to  the  experience  of 
the  world,  which  knew  it  to  be  a  fiction ;  but  also 
tells  his  adversary  further,  that  the  prayers  which 
they  used  by  order  and  appointment,  were  such  as 
rendered  them  invincible,  and  proof  against  all  the 
force  of  magic  and  power  of  the  devils.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  objection  of  Celsus  lay  against  the 
service  books  of  the  Christian  presbyters,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  Origen's  answer  relates 
to  the  same:  for  Origen  does  not  deny  that  they 
had  any  such  books,  but  only  says,  their  prayers, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  use,  were  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  what  the  adversary  had  represent^ 
ed  them. 

To  this  we  may  add  what  Origen  says  in  his 
Comments  upon  Job,  that  by  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,"  the  Book  of  Job  was  always  read  in  Lent, 
and  particularly  in  the  Passion  Week,  as  most  pro- 
perly adapted  to  that  occasion.  The  reader  may 
find  this  passage  at  length  hereafter,**  and  therefore 
it  is  sufficient  to  hint  in  this  place,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures in  his  time  were  methodized  and  brought 
under  rule,  being  read  by  some  certain  order  and 
prescription. 

Not  long  after  Origen,  St  Cyprian  testifies  not 
only  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  used  as  a  form,  and 
as  a  spiritual  form,  most  acceptable  to  God,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter ;  but  also  mentions  several  other 
forms  of  common  and  noted  use  in  Divine  service. 
As  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  every  one  was 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  the  world  in  a  certain 
form  of  words,"  then  vulgarly  known  in  the  church, 
which  Cyprian  more  than  once  has  occasion  to 
mention.  They  were  likewise  to  make  profession 
of  the  several  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a 
certain  form  of  words,  which  every  church  had  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  this  particular  use,  collected 
into  a  creed.  Cyprian'*  often  specifies  both  the 
interrogatories  and  the  answers  that  were  made 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  he  assures  us,  they  were  so 
precise  to  a  form,  that  the  Novatians  themselves" 
used  the  very  same  words  in  their  questions  and 
responses,  as  the  catholics  did :  they  observed  the 
same  rule  as  the  church  did :  they  baptized  with 


the  same  creed ;  they  asked  the  party.  Whether  he 
believed  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  P  Whether 
he  believed  in  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life, 
by  the  holy  church  ?  which  were  the  first  and  last 
words  in  the  creed.  So  they  kept  close  to  the  same 
form  of  words,  though  they  differed  about  the  sense 
of  them  in  some  particulars  relating  to  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  church :  which  is  so  clear  an  argu- 
ment for  the  observation  of  a  form  in  baptism,  that 
I  see  not  what  can  reasonably  be  replied  to  it 

Then,  again,  for  the  prayers  in  the  administration 
of  the  eucharist,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  people  bare  a  part  in  them.  I  wi]l  not  in- 
sist on  those  expressions  of  his,  that  they  had  pub- 
lic and  common  prayer,"  because  they  are  capable 
of  an  evasion :  but  what  he  says  of  the  people's  an- 
swering to  the  priest,  is  not  to  be  evaded.  For,  per- 
suading the  people  toSise  diligence  and  attention  in 
their  prayers,  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  a  usual  form 
of  speech,  which  the  whole  church  used  to  raise 
their  souls  to  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  temper.  The 
priest,  says  he,  before  prayer  prepares  the  hearts" 
of  the  brethren,  by  premising  a  preface,  and  saying, 
"  Lift  up  yomr  hearts ;"  that  whilst  the  people  an- 
swer, "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  they  may 
be  admonished  at  that  time  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  Lord  only.  What  Cyprian  says  here  of  this 
preface  coming  before  the  prayer,  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  it  came  before  all  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  but  immediately  before  the  prayer  of 
consecration  in  the  communion  service :  for,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  there  came  before  this  both  the 
prayers  for  the  catechumens  and  penitents,  and  the 
prayers  for  the  faithful,  or  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
church ;  but  when  the  solemn  prayer  of  the  oblation 
was  to  be  made,  then  it  was  that  the  priest  called 
upon  the  people  in  this  form, "  Lift  up  your  hearts;" 
and  they  answered,  "  We  lift  them  unto  the  Lord :" 
the  priest  went  on  again,  and  said,  "  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  our  Lord  God ;"  and  the  people  answered, 
**  It  is  just  and  right  so  to  do."  Then  followed  the 
eucharistical  or  consecration  prayer,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  after  that  the  salutation.  Fax  voina, 
"  Peace  be  with  you ;"  to  which  the  people  answer- 
ed, "  And  with  thy  spirit"  After  which  they  gave 
one  another  mutually  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  then 


**  Origen.  in  Job,  lib.  1.  p.  366. 

»•  Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  sect  3. 

**  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Stare  illic  potuit  Dei  servui, 
et  loqui  et  renunciare  Christo,  qui  jam  diabolo  renunciaret 
et  8«eculo  ?  It  Ep.  7.  al  13.  ad  Rogat.  p.  37.  Ssculo  re- 
nunciaveramus,  cum  baptizati  tumus. 

*i  Ibid.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episcopos  Numidas,  p.  190.  Bed  et 
ipsa  interrogatio  qu»  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis. 
Nam  cum  dicimus,  Credis  in  vitam  stemam,  etremissionem 
peccatorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam?  Intelligimos  remis- 
•ioaem  peccatorum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dan,  &c. 

"  Ibid.  Ep.  69.  al  76.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183.  Eandem  No. 
vatiauum  legem  tenere,  quam  catholica  ecclesia  teneat  eo- 


dem  symbolo,  quo  et  nos  baptizare ;  eundem  nosse  Deum 
Patrem,  eundem  Filium  Christum,  eundem  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum : Dicunt,  Credis  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam 

aeternam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ? 

**  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  141.  Publica  nobis  et  com- 
munis oratio  est.  It  Ep.  8.  al.  11.  ad  Cler.  p.  26.  Oratione 
communi  et  concordi  prece  pro  omnibus  jussit  orare. 

**  Ibid,  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  152.  Ideo  et  saeerdoe  ante 
orationem,  prefatione  prsemissa,  parat  fratrum  mentes,  di- 
cetido,  Sursum  corda :  ut  dum  respondel  plebs,  Habemus  ad 
Dominum,  admoneatur,  nihil  aliud  se  quam  Dominum  co- 
gitare  debere. 
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proceeded  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.  This  was 
the  form  and  order  of  the  communion  service  in  St 
Austin's  time  in  the  African  church ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  it  might  be  much  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian :  but  Cyprian  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
any  other  part  of  the  prayers,  but  only  that  which 
related  to  his  particular  subject ;  which  one  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  stated  forms  of  prayer  were 
then  allowed  in  the  public  service  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  probably  in  the  rest  of  the  African 
churches. 

At  the  same  time  with  Cyprian  Uved  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who,  having  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  a  certain  woman,  an  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  says. 
She  took  upon  her**  to  consecrate  the  eucharist 
with  the  venerable  invocation,  and  ceremony  of 
predication  then  commonly  us^  in  the  church :  he 
means  the  commemoration  of  6od*s  great  blessings 
bestowed  upon  man,  and  the  repetition  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  by  the  ancients  is  called  ivafivtimt,  and  soUta 
pr<JBdicaUof  a  thing  seldom  or  never  omitted  in  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist  He  adds  also,  that 
the  same  impostor  baptized  many,  using  the  com- 
mon and  appointed  interrogatories,  that  she  might 
not  seem  to  vary  in  any  thing  firom  the  rule  of  the 
church.  She  made  them  answer  to  every  article  of 
the  creed,  the  creed  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;  she  put  the  usual  questions  to  them  pre- 
scribed by  the  church,  that  is.  Whether  they  re- 
nounced the  devil,  his  angels,  his  pomp,  and  his 
service  ?  and,  Whether  they  made  a  covenant  with 
Christ  P  and  she  did  every  thing  ad  tmaginem  ve- 
ritatis,  according  to  the  exact  method  and  form  that 
was  observed  in  the.  church.  Now,  though  all  this 
was  done  by  the  devil,  speaking  in  an  impostor ; 
yet,  being  done  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  the 
church,  it  argues,  that  the  church  at  that  time  had 
a  stated  rule  and  order  for  administering  both  the 
sacraments,  and  that  the  forms  were  so  well  known, 
that  this  woman  could  imitate  them  so  exactly,  as 
in  nothing  to  vary  from  the  usual  solemnities  either 
of  prayers,  or  other  ceremonies  then  observed  in  the 
church.  And  if  we  consider,  that  the  administrar 
tion  of  the  two  sacraments  was  then  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  church's  service,  this  is  as  clear 
an  evidence  as  we  can  desire,  to  prove  that  pre- 
scribed forms  were  now  in  use  in  the  Asiatic 
ehurches. 


Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neocssareaia 
Pontus,  was  contemporary  with  Firmilian,  and  he 
was  a  man  famous  for  working  miracles  by  the  Spi- 
rit, whence  he  had  the  name  of  Thaumaturgus,  ^ 
wonder-worker.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  that  he 
prayed  also  by  the  Spirit,  yet  he  prayed  by  a  ionn; 
which  shows,  that  praying  by  a  f(»rm,  and  praying 
by  the  Spirit,  are  not  inconsistent  As  be  was  the 
founder,  of  his  church,  (finding  but  seventeen  Chris- 
tians when  he  came  thither,  and  leaving  but  sefea- 
teen  heathens  when  he  was  taken  firom  it,)  so  he  kfi 
them  a  Uturgy  or  form  of  Divine  service,  whick 
they  were  so  tenacious  of,  that,  as  St.  Basil**  tesfr 
fies  of  them,  they  would  not  suffer  one  ceremooT, 
or  one  word,  or  one  mystical  form,  to  be  added  te 
those  which  he  had  left  among  them.  He  settled 
the  way  of  singing  psalms,  not  alternately,  but  hj 
the  common  voice  of  the  people  all  joining  together: 
and  the  clergy  of  Neoceesarea  were  such  admiral 
of  this  rule,  that  when  St  Basil  had  introduced  the 
alternate  way  into  his  own  church,  they  were  of- 
fended at  it,  and  objected  against  him,  that  it  vas 
not  so  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  Upoa 
which  St  Basil  was  forced  to  write  an  apologetical 
epistle  to  them  in  vindication  of  his  practice,  wherao 
he  shows,  That  the  way  of  alternate  song  was  no* 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Easten 
churches,  except  that  of  Neoccesarea;  and  that 
however  tenacious  that  church  had  formerly  been  of 
the  ways  and  forms  of  Gregory,  yet  in  one  partico- 
lar  they  had  now  made  an  alteration :  for  in  tix 
days  of  Gregory  they"  had  none  of  that  pecular 
form  of  prayers,  called  Utanies,  which  now  in  St. 
Basil's  time  they  had  admitted  into  their  serm 
and  were  very  zealous  in  the  use  of  it,  notwidi- 
standing  that  it  was  neither  of  St  Gregory's  coo- 
position,  nor  used  at  all  in  his  days.  As  this  shovs 
that  the  use  of  litanies  was  brought  into  the  church 
of  Neocssarea  some  years  after  the  time  of  St  G^^ 
gory ;  so  it  as  evidently  proves  that  their  other  forms 
were  instituted  by  him,  and  derived  their  origioal 
from  his  composition,  who  was  the  first  founder  of 
the  church. 

Not  long  after  this,  we  find  a  complaint  madf  hf 
the  council  of  Antioch,  anno  270,  against  Panlos 
Samosatensis,  the  heretical  bishop  of  that  places 
that  he  had  forbidden  the  use  of  such  psalms"  (s 
hymns  as  were  used  to  be  sung  in  the  church  to  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  "preteact 
that  they  were  only  the  novel  compositions  of  Ine 


*  Firmil.  £p.  75.  ad  Cypr.  p.  223.  Hoc  frequenter  ausa 
ett,  ut  invocatione  non  contemptibili  tanctificare  se  panem, 
et  eucharistiam  facere  Bimularet,  et  sacrificium  Domino  non 
sine  lacramento  solits  prsedicationis  offerret;  baptizaret 
quoque  multos,  usitata  et  legitima  verba  interrogationis 
nsurpans,  ut  nil  discrepare  ab  ecclesiastica  regula  videretur. 
— Nunquid  et  hoc  Stephanus,  et  qui  illi  consentiunt,  com- 
probant  ?  Maxime  cui  nee  symbolum  Trinitatit,  nee  inter- 
rogatio  legitima  et  ecclesiastica  defuit  ?    Potest  credi  aut 


remissio  peccatorum  data,  aut  lavacri  salntaris  r^gtwnto 
rite  perfecta,  ubi  omnia  quamvis  ad  imaginem  veritatii^  ti> 
men  per  dnmonem  gesta  sunt,  &c. 

••  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.  p.  ^60.  Oi  vpS^ 
rivck,  ov  \6yo¥t  ov  rvirov  rtvck  fiwruciv,  'wap*  if  Uivo^ 
KartXtvi,  r^  EicxXfiala  irpo<r^6i|icajr. 

^  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaesar.  'AXX'  oiZk  al  Xi-nrtiu 
iwl  rptryopiovj  fiv  vfiiit  vu»  itriTi^tdvri, 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  d(k 
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and  modem  authors.  I  hare  already  produced  this 
passage  more  at  length"  to  prove  the  worship  of 
our  Saviour :  and  here  it  serves  to  prove,  that  they 
worshipped  him  by  certain  forms  of  praise,  which 
the  bishop  cast  out  of  the  church,  upon  a  pretence 
of  novelty:  which  was  but  a  mere  pretence;  for 
such  forms  of  praise  had  been  in  use  in  the  church 
dwapxnct  from  the  beginning,  as  the  ancient  writer 
against  the  heresy  of  Artemon  in  Eusebius"  words 
it  And  about  the  same  time  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  composed  hymns  of  the  like  nature  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  for  which  he  is  conunended 
-  by  Dionysius,"  bishop  of  Alexandria;  who  also  him- 
self used  a  certain  fiDrm  of  doxology  to  the  whole 
Trinity,  as  is  reported  by  St  Basil,"  who  also  tells 
us,  in  the  same  place.  That  Athenogenes  the  martyr 
composed  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  adds,  that  the  hymn  called  Hynmus  Lucemalis, 
the  hymn  to  be  sung  at  lighting  of  candles  in  the 
evening  service,  containing  a  glorification  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  was  of  ancient  use  in  the  church ;  so 
ancient,  that  he  knew  not  who  was  the  author  of  it 
But  I  have  already  alleged  these  more  at  large"  in 
Tindicating  the  worship  of  our  Saviour,  and  there- 
fore content  myself  barely  to  hint  them  as  accus- 
tomed forms  of  praise  in  this  place. 

I  shall  only  note  one  thing  jnore  in  this  century, 
out  of  the  epistle  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  recorded  by  Eusebius : 
which  is,  That  it  was  customary,  in  those  days,  for 
the  minister  to  use  a  form  of  words  at  the  delivery 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  sajring,  The 
body  of  Christ,  or  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
people  always  answered.  Amen.  For  Cornelius," 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  of  Novatian,  says.  When 
he  delivered  the  eucharist  to  the  people,  he  obliged 
them,  instead  of  saying  Amen,  at  the  naming  of  it, 
to  swear  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  they 
would  not  desert  his  party,  nor  return  to  Cornelius : 
which  custom  of  saying  Amen,  in  answer  to  the 
minister,  when  he  named  the  body  or  blood  of 
Christy  is  both  an  ancient  and  universal  practice. 
For  Tertullian,"  as  has  been  showed  already,  men- 
tions it  long  before ;  and  we  find  it  frequently  in 
the  writers  of  the  next  age,  St  Ambrose,  St  Cyril, 


St  Austin,  St  Jerom,  and  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  in  another  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen-  ^^ , 
tury,  Amobius,  apologizing  for  the  J^^^l^taL^ 
Christian  devotions,  tells  the  heathens,  ^  **"^  e«ntuiy. 
They  might  know  that  they  worshipped  the  supreme 
God,  and  called  upon  him  for  what  they  desired,  by 
the  sound  of  their  voice,"  which  they  used  in  prayer. 
He  says,  they  all  prostrated  themselves  before  him, 
adoring  him  with  joint  supplications."  And  he 
gives  us  the  general  heads  of  their  prayers,  which 
are  very  agreeable  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
church,  viz.  That  God  would  grant"  peace  and 
pardon  to  all  men,  to  the  magistrates,  to  the  armies, 
and  to  the  emperors ;  to  their  friends  and  to  their 
enemies ;  to  those  that  were  alive,  and  those  that 
were  set  at  liberty  from  the  bonds  of  the  body. 
Which  petitions  are  so  conformable  to  the  method 
and  order  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  that  one  might 
have  imagined  them  to  be  offered  by  a  form,  though 
Amobius  had  said  nothing  of  their  joint  prayers,  or 
vocal  consent  in  their  devotions. 

Lactantius  and  Eusebius  wrote  after  the  great 
persecution  under  Diocletian  and  his  associates  was 
over ;  and  they  both  take  notice  of  forms  of  prayer 
appointed  by  the  first  Christian  emperors  for  their 
soldiers  to  use,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  church. 
Lactantius  says  expressly,  that  when  Licinius  was 
about  to  join  battle  with  Maximinus,  Maximinus 
made  a  vow  to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  got  the  victory,  he 
would  utterly  extinguish  and  blot  out  the  very  name 
of  Christians.  Upon  which,  the  night  after  an  an- 
gel of  God  came  and  stood  by  Licinius  as  he  lay  at 
rest,  bidding  him  rise  quickly,  and  pray  to  the  most 
high*God  with  all  his  army,  promising  him  the  vic- 
tory if  he  did  so.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he 
thought  with  himself  that  he  arose  and  stood  with 
the  angel  who  gave  him  this  warning,  and  who  then 
taught  him  after  what  manner  and  in  what  words 
they  should  pray.  Therefore,  awaking  out  of  sleep, 
he  ordered  a  notary  to  be  brought  to  him,  to  whom 
he  dictated  the  prayer"  in  these  very  words,  as  he 
had  heard  them :  O  thou  most  high  Grod,  we  be- 
seech thee.    O  holy  Gk>d,  we  beseech  thee.    We 


"  a»ap.  2.  iect  3.  •  Euwb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28. 

•1  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Eaieb.  lib.  7.  cap.  24. 

«  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.    "  See  chap.  2.  sect  2. 

**  Gomel.  Ep.  ad  Fabian,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  43.  p.  245. 

"  TertuL  de  Spectac.  cap.  25. 

**  Amob.  lib.  1.  p.  24.  Snmmnm  invocare  dm  Deum,  et 
ab  eo  quod  postulamui  orare,  vel  aiiribas  poterit  scire,  vel 
ipsiup  vocis  sono,  qua  utimur  in  precibus,  noscitare. 

"  Ibid.  p.  25.  Huic  omnes  ex  more  prostemimur,  hunc 
collatis  precibus  adoramus. 

"  Id.  lib.  4.  p.  181.  Cur  nostra  meruerint  immanitercon- 
venticuladirui  ?  In  quibus  summus  oratur  Deus,  pax  cunctis 
et  venia  postulatur,  magistratibos,  exercitibns,  regibus,  Ab- 
miliaribus,  inimicis,  adhuc  vitam  degentibus,  et  resolutis 
corporum  vinctione. 


■•  Lact.  de  Mort.  Persecut  cap.  46.  Discusso  somno 
Dotarium  jussit  asciri,  et  sicut  audierat,  base  verba  dictavit 
Summe  Deus,  te  rogamus.  Sancte  Deus,  te  rogamus.  Om- 
nem  justitiam  tibi  commendamus;  salutem  nostram  tibi 
commeDdamus ;  imperium  nostrum  tibi  commendamus. 
Per  te  yivimus,  per  te  yictores  et  felices  existimus.  Summe 
sancte  Deus,  preces  nostras  exaudi  Brachia  nostra  ad  te 
tendimus.  Exaudi,  sancte  summe  Deus.  Scribuntur  h«c 
in  libellis  pluribus,  et  per  praepositos  tribunosque  mittuntur, 

ut  suos  quisque  milites  doceat. Erat  jam  utraque  aciet 

in  conspectu.  Liciniani  scuta  deponunt,  galeas  resolvunt, 
ad  cesium  manias  tendunt,  prseuntibus  preepositis,  et  post 
imperatorem  precem  dicunt :  audit  acies  peritura  precan- 
tium  murmur.  Illi  oratione  ter  dicta,  virtute  jam  pleni, 
&c. 
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commend  all  the  justice  of  our  cause  to  thee :  we 
commend  our  safety  unto  thee :  we  commend  our 
empire  unto  thee.  By  thee  we  live,  by  thee  we  are 
victorious  and  happy.  O  most  high  and  holy  God, 
hear  our  prayers.  We  stretch  forth  our  arms  unto 
thee.  Hear  us,  O  most  high  and  holy  God.  These 
words  were  written  in  many  books,  and  sent  by  the 
generals  and  tribunes,  that  they  might  teach  them 
to  their  soldiers.  When  the  day  of  battle  came,  the 
soldiers  laid  aside  their  shields,  and  put  off  their 
helmets,  and  Hfting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  said 
the  prayer  after  the  emperor,  their  generals  repeat- 
ing it  before  them.  And  this  they  did  so  loudly, 
that  the  adverse  army,  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  heard 
the  echo  of  their  prayer.  Which  when  they  had 
repeated  three  times,  they  were  inspired  with  cou- 
rage, and  resuming  their  arms,  though  they  were  but 
a  few,  they  without  any  loss  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies ;  whom  the  most  high 
God,  says  our  author,  delivered  up  to  be  slaughtered, 
as  if  they  had  come  not  to  engage  in  battle,  but  as 
men  devoted  to  death  and  destined  to  destruction. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  this  little  golden  tract 
of  Lactantius  came  to  hght,  and  therefore  probably 
this  testimony  may  not  very  often  have  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  every  ordinary  reader.  But  as 
there  is  no  dispute  to  be  made  of  the  truth  of  the 
relation  upon  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  so  it  is 
an  illustrious  evidence  both  i>f  the  opinion  of  Lac- 
tantius and  the  general  sense  of  Christians,  that 
they  did  not  think  forms  of  prayer  unlawful,  be- 
cause they  were  written  in  a  book,  nor  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  any  offence,  for  this  prayer  was  thrice 
repeated.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  this  prayer 
was  dictated  immediately  by  an  angel,  the  same 
and  more  may  be  said  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  that  it 
was  dictated  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  Psalms  were 
written  as  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  by  an  inspired 
penman ;  and  yet  there  are  those,  who,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  forms,  despise  the 
use  of  them,  when  inserted  into  any  liturgy  of  the 
church. 

Parallel  to  this  testimony  of  Lactantius  is  that 
other  relation  of  Eusebius  concerning  Constantine, 
That  he  ordered  all  his  soldiers,  as  many  of  them 
as  were  heathens,  to  go  forth  into  the  field  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  there,  with  hands  and  hearts  lift  up 
to  heaven,  to  offer  up  to  God  fUfuXirtiftivtiv  tix^Vt^ 
a  certain  prayer  which  they  had  learned  and  pre- 
meditated before.  The  prayer  was  to  be  said  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  was  the  vulgar  language,  and 
in  this  express  form  of  words :  We  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the  only  God ;  "*  we  profess  thee  to  be 
our  King ;  we  call  upon  thee  as  our  helper.    It  is 


from  thee  we  have  our  victories ;  by  thee  we  ir 
superior  to  our  enemies.  We  give  thee  thanb  k 
the  by-past  favours  and  benefits  we  have  already  r> 
ceived;  and  we  hope  in  thee  for  those  that  are  t: 
come.  We  are  all  humble  supplicants  onto  tfaft 
beseeching  thee  to  preserve  Constantine  our  Idi^ 
with  all  his  pious  children,  and  grant  him  long  1 1 
reign  over  us  with  safety  and  victory.  Tbisn 
the  prayer  which  he  enjoined  the  heathens  in  b 
army  to  use  every  Lord's  day. 

As  for  those  that  were  Christians,  he  commands 
them  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  attend  tk 
prayers  of  the  church  on  the  Lord's  day,  setda; 
them  a  pattern  in  his  own  practice.  He  otdenc' 
his  own  palace  after  the  manner  of  a  church,  fei 
taking  the  Bible  into  his  hands,  and  leading  ui '. 
meditating  therein,  and  then  repeating  the  pl^ 
scribed  prayers**  with  all  his  royal  fiamily.  Vhki 
shows  that  forms  of  prayer  were  then  genfnlk 
used  in  the  church,  since  Constantine  used  the  pn- 
scribed  prayers  in  his  own  family,  and  thereby  nai 
it  to  resemble  the  church. 

Eusebius  highly  extols  and  applands  Constantis 
for  all  this;  which  argues  that  Eosebius  faina^ 
was  no  enemy  to  prescribed  forms.  And  indeed  le 
are  beholden  to  his  history  both  for  the  knowk^ 
of  this  of  Constantine,  and  many  other  fbrtt 
which  had  been  lost,  had  it  not  heen  for  his  cas 
and  diligence  in  preserving  them ;  of  which  aif 
reader  may  be  sensible,  that  considers  how  nor 
things  have  already  been  alleged  out  of  his  treason 
especially  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  £^ 
senes,  and  their  way  of  worship,  oat  of  M 
Judseus ;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  they  WQrshi{ipei 
God  by  certain  forms,  so  it  is  as  evident  that  Eor- 
bins  took  them  for  Christians,  and  their  wtg^ 
for  the  way  of  worship  settled  by  the  first  Chn- 
tians  at  Alexandria.**  It  may  not  be  impropff 
also  to  observe,  that  Eusebius,  in  one  of  his  koffl 
recorded  by  Socrates,"*  expressly  says.  That  in  tht 
church  of  Ccesarea,  where  he  was  bishop,  tfacf 
always  had  a  creed  in  a  certain  form  of  voidi 
(which  he  there  repeats)  whereby  their  catedmmof 
were  to  be  instructed,  and  their  answers  in  bapda 
to  be  made  in  the  words  of  it;  and  that  thus  it  m 
that  he  himself  had  been  there  both  catechised  ai^ 
baptized.  And  if  his  church  allowed  a  form  in  b^ 
tism,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  what  has  beei 
said,  that  she  was  not  averse  to  it  in  other  parti  ^ 
Divine  service.  Moreover,  from  the  time  of  ^ 
council  of  Nice,  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  cK^ 
composed  in  that  council  was  used  in  most  of  ^ 
Eastern  churches,  as  a  precise  form  by  whidi  iS 
catechumens  were  to  make  their  responses  in  \tf 


"•  Euseb.  d3  Vita  Congtant.  lib.  4.  cap.  19. 

»•»  Ibid.  cap.  20. 

***  Ibid.  cap.  17.     Elr*  f  ux<^«  ivdiafiovv  vbv  roU  t6¥ 


fiatrCktioy  oIko¥  ir\tipov<rw  dirtd(dov. 
»  Vid.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 
^  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
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tism,  as  I  have  proved*^  elsewhere  upon  another 
occasion,  though  it  was  not  presently  admitted  as  a 
form  to  be  repeated,  as  now  it  is,  in  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  church ;  but  its  being  allowed  as  a 
form  in  baptism,  is  an  argument  that  the  church 
had  then  no  exception  against  forms,  since  she  en- 
joined them  in  the  administration  of  her  sacraxhents, 
which  are  the  most  considerable  part  of  Divine 
service. 

Athanasius,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  there  are  plain  footsteps 
of  a  liturgy  in  his  writings.  In  one  place  he  de- 
clares, th^t  when  he  said.  Let  us  pray  for  the  safety'^ 
of  the  most  religious  emperor  Constantius,  all  the 
people  immediately  with  one  voice  answered,  Christ 
help  Constantius.  Which  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  ancient  way  of  praying  for  kings  and  others  in 
the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church, 
where  the  people  were  used  to  answer  to  every 
petition,  Kvpu,  IXIi|<rov,  or  o&vov,  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  them,  or.  Lord,  save  and  help  them,  as  will  be 
showed  in  its  proper  place. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  communion  service,'*'  he 
says,  The  people  offered  up  their  prayers  with  one 
voice,  and  without  any  manner  of  disagreement ;  and 
that  in  that  great  multitude  there  was  but  one  voice, 
when  they  unanimously  answered,  Amen.  It  is 
evident  also,  that  in  his  time  psalmody  was  in  great 
request  at  Alexandria ;  for  Sozomen  ^  takes  notice, 
that  it  was  by  the  advantage  of  this  practice,  that 
Athanasius,  when  he  was  beset  in  the  church  by  his 
enemies,  escaped  their  hands,  whilst  he  got  out 
secretly  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  singing 
psalms.  St  Austin  also  speaks  of  it,  and  tells  us,*^ 
That  Athanasius  made  some  regulation  in  the  way 
of  singing,  and  brought  in  the  custom  of  plain  song, 
ordering  the  readers  of  the  psalms  to  pronounce 
their  words  with  so  little  inflexion  or  variation  of 
the  tone,  that  it  looked  more  like  reading  than  sing- 
ing. It  is  further  observable  out  of  Ruffinus'** 
and  the  other  historians,  who  relate  the  story  of 
Athanasius  baptizing  the  catechumens  whilst  he 
was  but  a  youth,  that  the  questions  and  answers, 
and  all  other  ceremonies  of  baptism,  were  then  per- 
formed by  such  a  certain  rule  and  order  in  the 
church,  that  Athanasius  was  able  to  imitate  them 
exactly,  and  omit  nothing  that  was  used  to  be  done, 
but  observed  every  rite  to  a  tittle,  as  Alexander  the 


bishop  found  upon  inquiry,  when  he  came  more 
strictly  to  examine  them.  And  this  shows,  that  not 
only  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  but  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  his  predecessor,  such  sort  of  forms  were 
of  constant  use  in  the  church.  Athanasius  himself 
also  not  only  mentions  their  psalmody,  but  tells  us, 
that  it  was  so  ordered,  the  people  might  bear  a  part 
in  it  For  though  the  antiphonal  way  of  singing 
verse  for  verse,  by  way  of  alternate  song,  was  not 
yet  brought  into  the  church  in  repeating  David's 
Psalms,  yet  it  was  usual  sometimes  for  the  people 
to  join  in  the  close  of  a  verse,  and  repeat  it  together 
with  the  reader.  And  this  was  called  tnrnx^lv,  and 
viraKoiwy,  to  come  into  the  concert  at  the  close. 
Whence  Athanasius,  speaking"*  of  that  great  as- 
sault made  upon  his  church,  mentioned  before  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  says.  He  commanded  the 
deacon  to  read  a  psalm,  to  which  the  people  did 
inroKoviiy,  that  is,  not  barely  hearken,  as  the  un- 
skilful translator  renders  it,  but  repeat  in  the  close 
these  words, "  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Of 
which  way  of  singing  I  shall  say  more  hereafter  in 
its  proper  place,  Book  XI V.  chap.  i.  sect  12.  Here 
I  shall  only  note  further,  that  Athanasius,  describing 
the  great  barbarities  and  indignities  which  the 
Arians  showed  to  the  matrons  and  virgins  in  the 
very  church,  mentions  one  virgin"*  whom  they  de- 
spitefully  used,  having  her  Psalter  in  her  hand. 
Which  no  doubt  she  had  to  join  in  singing  David's 
Psalms,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church. 
And  the  book  De  Interpretatione  Psalmorum,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  direction  how  to  use  the  Psalms 
as  forms  of  prayers  and  praises  upon  all  particular 
occasions,  where,  among  other  things,  he  observes,"* 
That  the  62nd  or  63rd  Psahn,  "  O  God,  my  God, 
early  will  I  seek  thee,"  was  always  a  psalm  to  be 
used  at  morning  prayer.  And  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Virginity,"*  among  his  works,  says  the  same ; 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom  and 
some  others  about  this  time,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  considering 
the  order  and  method  of  morning  service.  Book 
XIII.  chap.  X.  sect  2. 

Athanasius  lived  forty-six  years  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  continued  in  being  till  the  year  371  • 
During  which  interval,  we  have  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  Juvencus  and  Pachomius,  and  all  the 
Egyptian  monasteries ;  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  An- 


***  Book  X  chap.  4  sect  17. 

^  Athanaa.  Apol.  ad  Constant  p.  679.  Moyov  ydp  IXi- 
yo¥,  EuJ^wfitOa  irtpl  t^«  vayrriplas^  &c.  Kai  iro«  6  Xa4« 
tidbt  fiia  <ptov^  ipoa^  Xpurriy  /9oi}6ti  KtavtrraprLw. 

*"  Athan.  ibid.  p.  683.  Mla¥  Kal  rriv  aift^y  fitrd  avfi" 
ifnoviat  Twv  \aS»v  ytvltrBai  r^y  ^e0i^v,  &c. 

M*  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  "Lvfitfuayov  ii  Trjt  i|raXfiw3/a« 
ytim fiimitf  &c.  Vid.  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Upocru^at 
iiaK6¥<f  KfipC^at  titxhy*  &c.    Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

^  Aug.  ConfeM.  lib.  10.  cap.  33.  Tarn  modicb  flexu  Tocis 
faciebat  sonare  lectorem  psalmi,  ut  pronuncianti  ricinior 


quam  canenti. 

iw  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  Diligenter  inquireni,  quid  in- 
terrogati  fuerint,  quidve  responderint,  videt  secunduiu  re- 
ligionis  nostra  ritum  cuncta  constare,  &c. 

*"  Athan.  ApoL  ad  Constant  p.  717.  UpoiTpiirO¥  rdv 
fiiv  diaKovow  Avayi¥«lnrtcti¥  ^aXfidv,  to&«  dk  \aoift  inra- 
jcovctv,  Stc  «I«  Tdv  alwva  t6  tA.cov  airrov,  &c. 

i»  Ibid.  Epist.  ad  Orthodoxos,  p.  ^7. 

i»  Ibid,  de  Interpr.  Psalmor.  ad  Marcellin.  1 1.  p.  975. 

"« Ibid,  de  Virgin,  p.  1075. 
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tioch ;  Cyril,  biBhop  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poicders ;  Optatus,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Naziansen, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  St  Basil  and  ApoUinaris,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  books  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  together  with  the  council  of 
Laodicea.  And  not  long  after,  St  Ambrose,  St 
Jerom,  St  Austin,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  with  several 
African  councils,  all  within  the  compass  of  this 
fourth  age,  in  which  Athanasius  lived. 

Juvencus  flourished  under  Constantine  in  Spain, 
and  being  a  poet,  turned  the  history  of  the  gospel 
into  verse ;  and  St  Jerom  adds,  that  he  wrote  a 
book'**  in  the  same  way,  giving  an  account  of  the 
order  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Now,  if  we 
consider,  what  has  been  observed  before,***  that,  in 
ecclesiastical  style,  Ordo  SacramerUorum  commonly 
denotes  a  book  of  Divine  offices,  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  work  of  Juvencus  was  no  other  but  the 
offices  or  forms  of  Divine  service  turned  into  verse. 

Pachomius,  about  the  year  340,  brought  the 
Egyptian  monks  into  communities,  and  settled  them 
under  rules ;  one  of  which  was,  to  meet  twice  a  day, 
and  sing  a  certain  number  of  psalms,  with  prayers 
intermixed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts  which 
Cassian,"^  Palladius,***  and  St  Jerom***  give  of  them. 
Now,  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever  their  prayers 
were,  their  psalmody  was  matter  of  form,  whether 
sung  singly  or  alternately :  and  though  they  did  not 
repeat  the  usual  doxology, "  Glory  be  to  the  Father," 
as  was  usual  in  the  Western  church,  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  yet  they  did  it  at  other  times  at  the 
end  of  their  antiphona,  as  Cassian,**  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  their  service,  informs  us. 

About  the  year  350,  lived  Flavian,  first  a  pres- 
byter, and  then  bishop  of  Antioch.  Whilst  he  was 
presbyter,  it  happened  that  Leontius,  the  Arian  bi- 
shop, made  an  alteration  in  the  common  doxology, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &c.,  to  make  it  favour  his 
heresy.  Upon  this,  Flavian  and  Diodorus  withdrew 
from  his  communion,  and  assembled  with  the  peo- 
ple at  the  monuments  of  the  martyrs ;  where,  di- 
viding the  people  into  two  parts,  they  taught  them 
to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  alternately ;  ***  which 
custom  beginning  first  at  Antioch,  was  from  thence 
propagated  all  the  world  over.  After  this  manner 
Theodoret  relates  the  story ;  where  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve, 1.  That  the  form  of  glorification  was  an  an- 
cient thing,  and  only  Leontius  made  an  innovation 
in  it  2.  That  the  singing  of  David's  Psalms  was 
ancient  too,  which  are  forms  both  of  prayers  and 
praises ;  and  Flavian  was  not  the  author  of  that 
service,  but  only  of  the  alternate  way  of  singing 


them.  And  whereas  it  is  said  by  Socrates,  that  If- 
natius  had  introduced  the  antiphonal  way  of  ibf-  i 
ing  before,  that  is  not  to  be  understood  of  DaviA 
Psalms,  but  of  other  hymns  composed  to  the  gkxy 
of  the  holy  Trinity ;  which,  as  we  have  seen  bdEbic,  ' 
were  always  in  use  in  the  Christian  church.  And 
Theodoret  adds,  3.  That  this  way  of  mnging  was  lo 
taking  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  that  they  all  d^ 
serted  Leontius,  and  he  was  forced  to  beg  of  Fli- 
vian,  that  he  would  bring  back  thiis  Xorovpyuv,  thfi 
liturgy  or  service  into  the  churches. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jen- 
salem,  who,  in  his  Catechetical  Discouises  to  tbe 
newly  baptized,  takes  notice  of  many  forms  thathai 
been  of  ancient  use  in  the  church.     In  bis  fint 
catechism,'"  he  tells  them  the  meaning  of  the  cen^ 
monies  used  in  baptism :  Ye  were  first  brought  in, 
says  he,  into  the  ante-room  of  the  baptistery,  and 
placed  towards  the  west  in  a  standing  postore,  and 
then  coDunanded  to  renounce  Satan,  by  stretdmif 
out  your  hands  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent   A  httle  after  he  explains  the  meaning  d 
their  doing  this  toward  the  west    The  west,  nji 
he,  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and  Satan  is  HaAiw«, 
and  his  strength  is  in  darkness.     For  this  reasoe 
ye  symbolically  look  toward  the  west,  when  ye  re- 
nounce that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror.    For 
what  did  every  one  of  you  then  say,  standing?  I 
renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works,  and  aS 
thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  worship  and  service.    AiUr 
this,  he  tells  them,**  they  turned  fix>m  the  west  ts 
the  east,  which  is  the  region  of  light  and  place  d 
paradise,  and  then  were  conunanded  to  say,  I  b^ 
Ueve  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holr 
Ghost,  and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance.     In  \m 
second  discourse,  he  reminds  them  of  their  unetioB 
in  the  baptistery,*^  and  their  repeated  confessioD  d 
the  holy  Trinity,  and  their  trine  immersion,    h 
his  third  discourse,  he  treats  of**  the  second  nD^ 
tion  with  the  holy  chrism,  which  was  then  used  in 
confirmation,  immediately  after  they  were  come  oat 
of  the  waters  of  baptism.    In  his  fifth  discourse, 
he  treats  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  commuiiiai 
service,  where  first  he  speaks^  of  the  desconli 
bringing  water  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters  ts 
wash  their  hands,  in  token  of  men's  obli^^Uion  to 
purify  themselves  from  sin.    Then  the  deacon  ciia 
out.  Embrace  and  salute*"  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss.   After  this,  the  priest  cries  out,**  Lift  up  yoor 
hearts ;  and  ye  answer.  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord.    He  says  again.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord ;  and  ye  answer.  It  is  meet  and  just  so  to  da 


>**  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl  cap.  84.   Monnulla  eodem 
metro  ad  sacramentonim  ordinem  pertinentta  composuit. 
"•  Book  XIII.  chap.  i.  nect  6. 
1"  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 
"•  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  cap.  3a 
!>•  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15. 


i»  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  S, 

>«  Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  24. 

«  Cyril  Catech.  Myst  1.  D.  2.  p.  27^  I 

»  Ibid.  n.  6.  p.  283.  "« Ibid.  2.  n.  3eti 

w  ibid.  3.  n.  2  et  a  *»  Ibid.  5.  n.  1. 

>»  Ibid.  n.  2.  » Ibid.  a.  a 
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'  After  this,  we  make  mention  of  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  sea,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  whole 
creation,  rational  and  irrational^  visible  and  invisi- 

'  ble,  angels  and  archangels,  dignities,  dominions, 
principalities  and  powers,  thrones  and  chembims, 
and  with  them  we  sing  the  seraphical  hymn.  Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  sabaoth.  After  which, 
we  beseech  the  merciful  God,  that  he  would  send 
forth  his  Spirit  upon  the  elements,  and  make  the 
bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Then,  after  this  spiritual  and  unbloody  sa- 
orifice  and  service  is  performed,  we  beseech  Grod  for 
the  conmion  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world,  for  kings  and  their  armies  and  alUes, 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  all 
that  want  assistance,  saying,  We  beseech  thee  for 
them,  and  offer  this  sacrifice  unto  thee.  Then  we 
make  mention  of  those  that  are  fallen  asleep,  first, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  that 
God,  through  their  prayers  and  intercessions,  may 
receive  our  prayers ;  and  after,  we  pray  for  our  holy 
fathers  and  bishops,  and  all  that  are  departed  this 
life  before  us.  Then  we  say  that  prayer,  which  our 
Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples,  caUing  God  by  the 
name  of  Father,  and  saying,  *'  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven."  After  which,  the  priest  says.  Holy 
things  for  those  that  are  holy.  And  the  people 
answer.  There  is  one  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Then  one  is  appointed  to  sing  those  words  of  the 
thirty-third  Psalm,  "  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,"  as  an  excitement  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion ;  and  every  one  communicates,  saying  Amen 
twice,  when  first  he  receives  the  body  of  Christ  into 
his  hand,  and  afterward  the  cup  of  his  blood.  Fi- 
nally, when  all  have  communicated,  he  tells  them, 
they  are  to  wait  for  prayer  again,  and  give  God 
thanks  for  making  them  partakers  of  so  great  mys- 
teries. 

Now,  one  must  be  blind  that  cannot  see  the  plain 
footsteps  and  forms  of  a  stated  liturgy  in  all  this ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  make  no  other  descant  upon 
them,  but  only  this,  that,  undoubtedly,  before  St 
Cyril  wrote  those  lectures,  there  was  a  prescribed 
liturgy,  and  offices  in  form  for  the  administration 
both  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  those  handed  down  from  their  fore- 
fathers, though  it  be  not  possible  to  trace  every  thing 
precisely  to  its  first  original 

Contemporary  with  Cyril  was  Hilary,  bishop  of 


Poictiers,  of  whom  St  Jerom**  says.  That  he  wrote 
a  book  of  hynms  and  mysteries,  which  most  pro- 
bably were  the  forms  of  the  holy  offices  then  used 
in  the  church.  It  is  certain,  his  hymns,  togci^er 
with  those  of  St  Ambrose,  were  afterwards  in  great 
request  in  the  church ;  and  when  some  excepted 
against  them,  as  only  of  human  composition,  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  ordered  ^  them  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  church's  service,  together  with  the 
hymns,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  and,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high;"  threatening  excommunication  to  any 
who  in  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia  should 
reject  them.  Hilary  himself  plainly  intimates,  that 
both  the  prayers  and  h3rmns  were  such,  as  all  the 
people  with  an  audible  voice  might  join  in  them. 
Let  every  profane  hearer,  says  he,"*  be  terrified  with 
the  words  of  our  confession :  let  us  fight  against 
the  devil  and  his  weapons  with  the  sound  of  our 
prayers,  and  let  the  victory  of  our  war  be  proclaim- 
ed with  the  voice  of  exultation.  Let  him  that 
stands  without  the  church  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people  praying ;  let  him  perceive  the  glorious  sound 
of  our  hymns,  and  hear  Uie  responses  of  our  devout 
confession  in  the  offices  of  the  Divine  sacraments. 
He  that  can  make  out  all  this  from  the  people's 
silent  consent  in  heart  only  to  the  minister's  prayer, 
without  any  vocal  joining  in  forms  of  prayer  and 
praises,  may  make  any  thing  out  of  any  thing,  and 
it  were  not  worth  while  to  produce  any  manner  of 
evidence  for  such  a  man's  conviction.  I  only  note 
further  out  of  Hilary,  that  these  prayers  and 
hymns  were  both  for  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice: "*  The  church  had  her  outgoings  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  praise  God :  she  began  the  day 
with  prayers,  and  ended  the  day  with  hymns  to  God. 
Chronologers  are  not  exactly  agreed  about  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Laodicea.  Labbe  and  others 
place  it  before  the  council  of  Nice,  about  the  year 
319;  Bishop  Beverege,  about  the  year  365;  but  on 
all  hands  it  is  agreed  to  be  within  this  century. 
Now,  here  are  several  canons,  which  plainly  show 
the  use  of  prescribed  forms  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  seventh  canon  orders.  That  such  as 
returned  from  the  heresies  of  the  Novatians,  the 
Photinians,  and  the  Quartadecimani,  should  first 
learn  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  be  anointed  with 
the  holy  chrism,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Which  implies, 
that  the  creeds  were  then  in  a  certain  form,  since 


"*  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  140.  Liber  hymnonim  et 
tnysteriorum. 

"•  Cone.  Tolet  4  can.  13.  Quia  nonnuUi  hymni  hu- 
mano  studio  in  laudem  Dei,  atque  apottolorum  et  martyram 
triumphot  compoeiti  eiie  noicuntur,  ricuthi,  quotbeatiMimi 
doctores  Hilarios  atque  Ambrosius  ediderunt,  quoi  tamen 
quidam  specialiter  reprobant,  pro  eo  quod  de  icripturif  sanc- 
torum canonum,  Tel  apostolica  traditione  non  existunt,  &c 

">  Hilar,  in  Psal.  Ixt.  p.  232.  Terrendus  est  confet- 
aionis  nostne  sermone  omnis  profanus  auditor :  et  adversus 


diabolum  armaque  ejus  orationum  nostrarum  sonitu  cer- 
tandum  est,  et  belli  nostri  victoria  exultationis  voce  mon- 
stranda  est.  Audiat  orantis  populi  consistens  quis  extra 
ecdesiam  vocem;  spectet  celebres  hymnonim  sonitus;  et 
inter  Divinorum  quoque  sacramentorum  officia  responsionem 
devotflB  confession  is  accipiat 

"*  Id.  in.  Psal.  Ixiv.  p.  231.  Progressut  ecclesiss  in  ma- 
tutinum  (leg.  matutinonun)  et  Tespertinorum  hymnonim 
delectatione  maximum  misericordic  Dei  signum  est.  Diet 
in  orationibus  Dei  inchoatur,  diet  hymnis  Dei  clauditur. 
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they  were  obliged  to  learn  them.  The  fifteenth 
canon  orders,  That  none  should  sing  in  the  church 
except  the  canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the 
ambo,  or  reading  desk,  and  sang  from  a  book,  dir6 
it^BkpaQ.  The  seventeenth  canon  forbids  the  con- 
tinuing of  psalms  one  after  another,  and  orders  a 
lesson  to  be  read  aft^r  every  psalm.  The  eighteenth 
orders  the  same  liturgy  of  prayers  to  be  used  at  the 
noneSf  that  is,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
evening  service.  The  nineteenth  orders  the  method 
of  Divine  service,  That  after  the  bishop's  sermon 
should  follow  the  prayers  for  the  catechumens ;  and 
after  they  were  gone,  the  prayers  for  the  penitents ; 
and  when  they  had  been  under  the  bishop's  hand, 
and  were  retired,  then  the  three  prayers  for  the 
faithful  or  communicants ;  the  first  whereof  were 
to  be  in  silence,  the  second  and  third  by  way  of 
bidding  prayer  and  audible  invocation.  Then  the 
presbyters  were  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the 
bishop,  and  laymen  to  one  another;  after  which, 
the  holy  oblation  was  to  be  made,  those  only  of  the 
clergy  communicating  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 
This  canon  plainly  describes  the  order  and  method 
of  the  ancient  service,  as  it  was  performed  in  that 
age ;  and  though  the  several  forms  of  prayer  here 
mentioned  are  not  set  down,  yet  we  are  sure  they 
were  in  use  at  that  time;  and  therefore  a  brief  refer- 
ence, such  as  was  suitable  to  the  compass  of  a  short 
canon,  is  made  to  them,  as  shall  be  showed  more  at 
large  in  another  place.'"  The  twenty-second  canon 
orders.  That  the  subdeacon  shall  not  wear  the  orc^ 
rium,  which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  belonging  to  the 
deacons,  by  which  they  were  used  to  give  the  signal 
or  directions  to  the  people  in  the  performance  of 
the  several  parts  of  Divine  service.  The  forty-sixth 
canon  orders  those  that  are  to  be  baptized,  to  learn 
the  creed,  and  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter  to  re- 
hearse it  to  the  bishop  or  presbjrters.  The  forty- 
seventh  canon  appoints  those  that  were  baptized  in 
sickness,  afterwards  to  learn  the  creed  also ;  which 
impUes,  that  the  creed  was  then  in  a  certain  form 
of  words.  The  fifty-ninth  canon  orders,  That  no 
psalms  composed  by  private  men  should  be  sung  in 
the  church ;  which  argues,  that  hymns  composed 
by  private  men  were  only  to  be  discarded,  but  others 
were  allowed  that  were  authentic.  And  this  is  full 
proof,  that  forms  of  Divine  service  were  in  use  at 
the  time  of  this  council. 

About  the  year  368,  Epiphanius  was  made  bishop 
of  Salamis,  or  Constantia,  in  Cyprus.  And  that  he 
approved  forms  of  prayer,  appears  from  the  frequent 


testimony  he  gives  to  the  book  called  the  Ap» 
tolical  Constitutions,  the  eighth  Book  of  which  i 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  such  forms.  CoteleriiM* 
has  compared  the  several  places  in  the  Coostb- 
tions,  with  those  that  Epiphanius  alleges  out  o! 
them,  and  showed  them  to  be  the  same  in  sobstancf : 
particularly  he  observes,  that  Epiphanius  in  ok 
place"*  gives  the  Constitutions  this  character,  Tk 
they  contain  all  canonical  order,  and  nothing  oib- 
trary  to  the  faith,  or  confession,  or  the  administn- 
tion  and  rules  of  the  church.  Which  no  man  cook 
say,  that  did  not  approve  of  the  several  fonu  d 
worship  contained  therein.  And  therefore  wi)a 
Epiphanius  says""  in  another  place.  That  tk 
church  observed  her  morning  hymns  and  pnfea 
and  her  evening  psalms  and  prayers,  it  is  reason 
able  to  suppose,  that  all  these  were  accordiiig  tt 
prescribed  forms,  as  it  is  certain  at  least  the  psafau 
and  hymns  were.  But  there  is  one  place  in  ifjt- 
phanius's  epistle  to  John,  bishop  of  JonsakB. 
which  evidently  proves  that  the  communion  werhet 
was  then  performed  by  a  prescribed  ojffice  and  fon. 
For  Epiphanius  having  been  accused  to  John,  as  ^ 
he  had  reflected  on  him  in  his  prayers,  saying  to 
Lord,  grant  that  John  may  believe  aright:  to  6m 
himself  of  the  accusation,  he  denies  that  erer  he 
prayed  so  for  him  in  public,  (though  he  did  so  |fi- 
vately  in  his  heart,)  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  fae 
appeals  to  the  words  of  the  communion  offices  dxi 
in  public  use :  When  we  oflfer  up  prayers  in  tk 
commimion  office,  says  he,"'  we  use  these  words  fa 
all  bishops,  and  for  you  also ;  Keep  him  who  pieaek- 
eth  the  truth :  or  certainly  thus,  Liord,  grant  so 
requests,  and  keep  him  that  he  may  preach  the  woH 
of  truth ;  as  the  occasion  of  the  words  requires,  ^ 
as  the  order  of  the  office  for  prayer  directs.  Ti 
understand  which  aright,  we  are  to  consider,  thft 
anciently  in  the  conmiunion  service  there  were  tm 
prayers  where  bishops  were  prayed  for,  one  in  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  befcre 
the  oblation,  and  the  other  in  the  prayer  immediate 
after  the  oblation,  when  all  states  of  men  were 
again  solemnly  conunemorated  and  recommended 
to  God ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Now,  in  lefisF- 
ence  to  these  two  prayers,  Epiphanios  says,  ther 
prayed  either  thus  or  thus,  as  the  occasion  of  the 
words  required,  and  the  order  of  the  office  diredei 
Which  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  two  prayenii 
which  these  words  were  contained,  and  as  pkin  tf 
argument  for  prescribed  forms  as  can  be  reqoiiti 
And  indeed  the  word  conBequenUa^  which  in  Gredi 


«  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

>**  Coteler.  Testimonia  Veterum  pnefixa  Constitut.  Apos- 
toL 

IS  Bpipb.  Heer.  70.  Audianor.  n.  10.  Hatra  k»  altT^ 
KaifoviKii  Td}^i9  tfi<f>ipiTaif  koI  oOitv  irapaircxa/oay/tiivov 
Ttjt  iriirrttav,  ovdk  t^«  6fio\oyia9,  ovik  t^s  i«fJc\ija'ioTiic^« 
diouc/iv^mf,  Kal  Kay6vo9, 


i«  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  23.  t  1.  p.  1106. 

^  Epiphan.  Epist.  ad  Joan.  HierosoL  t.  2.  p.  3S 
Quando  autem  complemus  orationem  tecundixm  Htm  ■* 
teriorum,  et  pro  omnibus,  et  pro  te  quoque  dicimas,  Ci^ 
ilium  qui  praedicat  veritatem:  Tel  certa  ita,  Ta  prtA 
Domine,  et  custodi,  ut  ille  Terbum  prsdicet  Teritatii:  a^ 
occasio  sermonif  le  tulerit,  et  habuerit  oratio  c 
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no  doubt,  was  AxoKovOia,  shows  as  much ;  for  that 
always  signified  a  stated  form  or  prescribed  order 
of  prayers.  Of  which  the  reader  may  find  examples 
enough  in  Suicerus's  Thesaurus,  or  Meursius's 
Glossary,  which  need  not  here  be  inserted. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevis,  was  contemporary 
with  Epiphanius,  sxid  he  has  a  great  many  plain  re- 
ferences to  the  forms  then  used  in  the  public  service. 
He  tells  the  Donatists,  that  by  confining  the  church 
to  their  own  party  they  had  frustrated  the  intent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  presignified  that  the 
name  of  God  should  be  praised  with  psalms  and 
hymns  over  all  the  earth,  *'  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof;"  and  that,  in  efiect, 
they  had  defrauded  God*"  of  his  praise ;  for  if  they 
only  were  the  true  church  that  was  to  praise  him, 
the  rest  of  the  world,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  thereof,"  must  be  silent :  they 
had  shut  the  mouth  of  Christian  nations,  and  im- 
posed silence  upon  all  people,  however  desirous  to 
praise  God  at  the  proper  seasons.  Which  mani- 
festly implies,  that  psalmody  was  then  a  part  of  the 
people's  devotions  all  the  world  over,  and  that  the 
Donatists  were  injurious  to  God,  whose  principles 
tended  to  defraud  him  of  it  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  church  in  the  time  of  the  obla- 
tion, as  a  form  so  firmly  established  by  law,  that 
the  Donatists  themselves  would  not  venture  to 
make  any  alteration  in  it  Who  doubts,  says  he,*" 
but  that  you  continue  to  use  that  settled  form  of 
words  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  and 
never  omit  to  say,  that  you  offer  for  that  one 
church  which  is  difiused  over  all  the  world?  He 
says  the  same  of  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer*^  in 
the  communion  service,  that  the  Donatists  con- 
tinued to  use  it  as  well  as  the  catholics ;  for  he  ob- 
serves, that  though  they  gave  imposition  of  hands 
and  absolution  to  sinners  in  such  a  haughty  and 
supercilious  manner,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
had  no  sin ;  yet  not  long  after,  when  they  turned 
;  to  the  altar,  they  could  not  omit  the  Lord's  prayer, 
^  wherein  they  said,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  and 
sins."  The  Lord's  prayer,  he  says,  was  of  one  and 
«  the  same  use  with  them  both.  He  says  also,  The 
i    common  form  of  salutation,  established  by  law,  was 


likewise  retained  by  the  Donatists ;  for  they  could 
not  omit  saying,  Peace  be  with  you;"*  they  re- 
tained the  name  when  they  had  lost  the  substance. 
He  says  further,  That  the  cathoHcs  and  Donatists 
used  the  same  interrogatories  in  baptism;  they 
asked  the  catechumen,**'  whether  he  renounced  the 
devil  ?  and  whether  he  believed  in  God  ?  And  he 
answered,  I  renounce,  I  believe.  Only  the  Donatists 
did  one  thing  amiss,  in  repeating  these  things  over 
again,  and  rebaptizing  those  whom  the  catholics  had 
baptized  before.  He  seems  also  to  hint  something  of 
the  ancient  form  of  exorcising  catechumens  before 
baptism,  when  he  tells  the  Donatists,  That  by  re- 
baptizing  catholics,  who  were  already  baptized,  and 
in  whom*^  God  dwelt,  they  said  in  effect  to  God, 
Go  out,  thou  cursed  one.  For  this  was  the  phrase 
then  used  in  exorcism,  which  was  a  prayer,  as  St 
Cyril***  calls  it,  for  expelling  Satan  out  of  the  cate- 
chumen :  and  these  words  of  Optatus  seem  plainly 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  prayers  of  exorcism  then 
commonly  used  in  the  church.  There  is  one  thing 
more  very  observable  in  Optatus :  he  says,  A  rumour 
was  once  spread  in  Africa,  that  the  emperor's  offi- 
cers were  to  come  and  make  strange  alterations  in 
the  church,  by  placing  images  upon  the  altar  in 
time  of  Divine  service.  Which  flying  report  put 
the  people  into  great  consternation  and  confusion. 
But  they  were  presently  quieted  again,  when  they 
saw  those  officers  come,  and  no  such  alterations 
made  by  them,  but  the  ancient  purity  and  solemn 
custom'**  and  usual  rites  were  still  observed,  and 
nothing  was  either  changed,  or  added,  or  diminish- 
ed in  the  Divine  sacrifice.  Which  shows,  that  the 
public  service  was  then  in  a  certain  form,  and  not 
left  to  every  man's  liberty  to  make  alterations  in  it, 
or  lengthen  or  shorten  it,  by  adding  or  diminishing 
at  his  pleasure. 

About  the  year  370,  St  Basil  was  made  bishop 
of  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia ;  but  before  he  was  bishop 
he  lived  a  presbyter  in  the  same  church,  under  Eu- 
sebius,  his  predecessor  in  the  see.  During  which 
time,  as  Nazianzen  assures  us,'**  among  other  ser- 
vices done  for  that  church,  he  composed  forms  of 
prayer  and  orders  of  decency  for  the  communion 
service,  which,  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  his 


[  M  OpUt  lib.  2.  p.  47.  Fraudatis  aures  Dei.  Si  vos  soli 
'  laudatis,  totus  tacebit  orbii,  qui  est  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad 
"  occasum.  Clausistis  ora  omnium  Christianarum  gentium : 
I   indixistis  silentiimi  populij  universis,  Deum  per  momenta 

-  laudare  cupientibus,  &c. 

**  Ibid.  p.  53.    Quis  dubitet  vos  illud  legitimum  in  sa- 

^    cramentorum  mysterio  pr»terire  non  posse?    Afferre  vos 

dicitis  pro  una  ecclesia,  quee  sit  in  toto  terrarum  orbe 

-  diffusa. 

*^  Ibid.  p.  57.  Inter  vicina  momenta,  dum  manus  im- 
ponitis  et  delicta  donatis,  mox  ad  altare  conversi,  Domini- 
cam  orationem  prsetermittere  non  potestis,  &c.  It.  lib.  3. 
p.  72.  Oratio  Dominica  apud  nos  et  apud  vos  una  est. 

^^  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  73.  Non  potuistis  omiUere  quod  legi- 
timum est :  utique  dixittii,  Pax  vobiscum. Quid  salutas, 


de  quo  non  babes  ?  Quid  nominas  quod  exterminasti  ?  Sa- 
lutas  de  pace,  qui  non  amas. 

*^  Ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  86.  Quocunque  intenrogante,  qui  credidit, 
Deo  credidit :  et  post  illius  unum  credo,  tu  exigis  alterum 
credo.  It  p.  89.  Interrogemus  gentilem,  an  renunciet  di- 
abolo  et  credat  Deo.    Et  dicat,  Renuncio,  et  credo. 

i<*  Ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  79.  Voe  rebaptizando  exorcizatis  boml- 
nem  fidelem,  et  dicitis  Deo  habitanti,  Maledicte,  exi  forat. 

i4«  Cyril.  Catecb.  16.  n.  9.  p.  234.    *0  ialfiw,  X^on 

1*^  Optat  lib.  3.  p.  75.  Visa  est  puritas,  et  ritu  solito 
solennis  consuetudo  perspectaest ;  cum  viderent  Divinis  s^ 
crificiis  nee  mutatum  qutcquam,  nee  additum,  nee  ablatum. 

!«•  Nas.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil,  p.  340.  E^x^i"  ^m* 
rd^civ  Kai  tvKOtrfilav  tov  fi^fiuTot,  &c. 
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bishop,  Eosebios,  were  used  in  the  church.  We  are  not 
bound  to  assert,  that  any  of  the  liturgies  which  now 
go  under  his  name,  are  exactly  the  same  with  that 
It  is  certain  they  haTe  received  many  additions  and 
alterations,  and  in  many  things  differ  from  one  an- 
other: and  some  things  are  alleged  by  ancient 
writers  out  of  St  Basil's  genuine  liturgy,  which  a 
learned  man^  assures  us  are  not  to  be  found  at 
present  in  any  of  these.  As  that  prayer  which  is 
cited  by  Petrus  Diaconus,  who  lived  about  the  year 
520,  in  whose  time  St  Basil's  liturgy  was  used  al- 
most all  the  East  over.  For  he  says,**  Among  other 
things,  they  then  prayed  thus,  according  to  St  Ba- 
sil's liturgy :  Grant  us.  Lord,  thy  defence  and  pro- 
tection; we  beseech  thee,  make  the  evil  to  become 
good,  and  keep  those  that  are  good  in  their  good- 
ness. For  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee,  and  no 
one  can  contradict  thee :  when  thou  pleasest,  thou 
canst  save,  and  there  is  no  one  that  can  resist  thy 
wilL  Some  fancy  these  words  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  copies,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  they  were  in  the 
original  liturgy  of  St  Basil,  whence  the  author  cites 
them.  And  that  is  an  argument  that  St  Basil  com- 
posed a  liturgy,  which  was  then  of  general  use  in 
the  East,  and  known  to  the  Africans  also.  Proclus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  within  half  an  age  of 
St  Basil's  time,  and  he  gives  this  account  of  his 
composing  a  liturgy :  St  Basil,  seeing  men's  sloth 
and  degeneracy  made  them  weary  of  a  long  liturgy, 
thought  there  was  nothing  unnecessary  or  tedious 
in  that  of  St  James,  which  was  used  before ;  yet  to 
prevent  the  weariness  of  priests  and  people,  he  de- 
livered a  shorter  form.'*  And  it  is  also  cited  under 
St.  Basil's  name  by  Leontius"*  and  the  council  of 
Trullo.***  So  that  though  many  things  be  inserted 
into  the  present  copies  of  St  Basil's  liturgy,  and 
others  wanting  in  them ;  yet  these  are  no  arguments 
against  the  original  composition,  of  which  there  is 
such  clear  evidence  in  the  ancient  writers. 

But  St  Basil  not  only  composed  a  form  for  the 
communion  service,  but  often  speaks  of  other  forms 
as  generally  used  upon  other  occasions.  In  his  sixty- 
third  epistle  he  gives  a  large  account  of  the  people's 
joining  in  alternate  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  of 
their  repeating  the  psalm  of  confession,  that  is,  the 
^fty-first  psalm,  at  morning  prayer.    And  he  there 


also  speaks  of  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  Thamnatoip 
with  approbation,  and  of  the  litaniea  whidi  ik 
church  of  Neocssarea  had  adndtted  since  the  ts 
of  Gregory.  In  his  two  hundred  and  fai^-ki 
epistle  he  mentions  several  particnlarB  of  the  wd 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  teUing  )i 
friend  whom  he  writes  to,  that  he  most  needi  » 
member  them  in  the  deacon's  bidding  prayer,  k 
all  that  were  gone  to  travel ;  for  the  aoldim ;  fbrdi 
that  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  &c.  Which,  «I 
shall  show  hereafter,^  were  the  naiud  forms  of  n^ 
plication  in  the  prayers  for  all  states  of  men  mik 
church.  In  his  sixty-ei^th  epistle  he  mente 
other  forms,  which  were  as  evidently  parts  of  k 
ancient  liturgies:  We  pray  that  the  rest  of  our  dqi 
may  continue  in  peace ;  we  desire  that  our  doA 
may  also  be  in  peace.  We  have  heard  him  befoie' 
speak  of  the  hymns  of  Athenogenes,  and  the  eta- 
ing  hymn  to  the  holy  Trinity.  And  we  gJwJl  hor 
him  hereafter  speaking***  of  particnlar  psalms  ip* 
pointed  for  particular  hours  of  canonical  piajtt 
All  which  are  such  manifest  indications  of  the « 
of  stated  forms,  as  nothing  but  prejudice  can  iiid» 
a  man  to  except  against  them. 

Gregory  Maziansen  was  St  BasiTs  dear  fiieoi 
and  of  him  it  were  enough  to  aay,  that  he  commeai 
his  friend  for  making  forms  of  prayer  for  ihetmd 
the  church,  as  we  have  heard  already.  But  he  ab 
says,  his  own  father  "*  consecrated  the  encharist  will 
the  solemn  words  that  were  wont  to  be  used  uponths 
occasion.  And  speaking  of  Julian  the  apostate,  k 
says.  He  admired  the  church  for  her  forms'*  of  str 
ship,  which  were  anciently  delivered  and  still  pie- 
served  among  them :  and  therefore  he  intended  ths 
his  heathen  priests  should  imitate  the  ChriiCisa^ 
and  have  a  form  of  prayers'*'  in  parts,  that  it, 
prayers  so  composed  as  that  the  people  m%ht  mike 
their  responses.  Which  is  also  taken  notice  ol  bf 
Sozomen,  who  says.  That  Julian,  mimTTiny  theoidff 
of  Christian  worship,  appointed  that  the  heatbei 
temples  should  be  adorned  after  the  same  w^wpt, 
with  prescribed  prayers"*  upon  set  days  and  homi 
Nazianzen  also  mentions  the  usual  form  of  ft 
nouncing  the  devil  in  baptism,  and  the  solemn  can- 
nant  or  compact  made  with  Christ,  whi^  he  says* 
they  did,  col  rote  vxh/ian  col  roi^  ^pavt,  bodi  bf 
words  and  gestures ;  that  is,  renouncing  the  deti 


><*  Caye,  Hiat.  Liter.  voL  1.  p.  194. 

1*  Petr.  Diacon.  de  Incarnat.  inter  Fulgentii  Opera,  cap. 
8.  p.  633.  Basilius  CaBtarieofii  in  oratione  sacri  altaris, 
quam  pene  univenus  frequentat  Orient,  inter  castera,  Dona, 
inquit,  Domine,  virtutem  ac  tutamentum;  maloe,  qutesu- 
mui,  bonos  facito;  bonot  in  bonitate  consenra:  omnia 
enim  potes,  et  non  est  qui  contradicat  tibi ;  cum  enim  vo- 
lueris,  Mtlvas,  et  nuUui  reiistit  voluntati  txue. 

**  Produa  de  Tradit  Divin.  Liturg.  cited  by  Comber,  of 
Lttuigies,  p.  168. 

»•  Leont  cont  Nestor,  lib.  a  BibL  Pair.  1 4.  part  2.  p. 
1006. 


™  Cone.  Trull,  can.  32. 

»s  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect,  a 

ui  Book  Xni.  chap.  u. 

^  Basil.  Regul  Majores,  quisft  37. 

"•  Nax.  Orat  19.  p.  305.  Slra  kwuirmw  tA  T«t  »x» 
fiirrlav  p^fiaTa  oDt«m,  w«  avmiBit,  &c. 

»•  Ibid.  Orat  3.  p.  101.  Tot«  ^a^timfUvon  td  ii> 
nSdt  T9Tfipnfii»ot9  Tuvotv  T^v  iicirXi|4r£««. 

^  Ibid.  p.  102.     Evx«y  ruiroir  iv  filpci. 

>**  Sozom.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  *Opcov  rt  p^rw  ml  li^f^ 
Tf Tay/ilyacv  tvxaiv,  &C 

w  Nax.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  671. 
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with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  then  turning  about 
to  the  east,  by  which  they  signified  their  turning  to 
Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Both  which  words 
and  gestures  were  evidently  matter  of  form  and 
ecclesiastical  prescription.  As  was  also  the  form  of 
professing  their  fsdth,  the  triple  immersion,  and 
many  other  such  rites  and  obserrances,  which  we 
meet  with  in  Nazianzen,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  almost,  that  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  ancient  manner  of  administering  baptism. 

There  is  one  author  more  which  was  &mous 
about  this  time,  before  the  death  of  Athanasius, 
which  was  Ej^irem,  deacon  of  Edessa,  commonly 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians.  Theodoret"*says, 
That  he  composed  a  great  many  hymns,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  that  had  been  formerly  made  by  Har- 
monius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes  the  heretic,  and  that 
they  were  used  upon  the  festivals  of  the  mart3rr8. 
Sozomen^  mentions  his  Divine  hymns  also,  as  well 
as  those  that  were  made  upon  the  mart3rr8.  And 
these,  no  doubt,  were  some  of  those  &mous  writings 
of  his,  which  St.  Jerom*"  says  were  used  to  be 
rehearsed  in  the  church  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  also  to  observe,  that 
the  practice  of  heretics  in  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
and  alter  the  ancient  forms  of  the  church,  is  often 
a  manifest  evidence  and  testimony  of  the  antiquity 
of  them.  Thus  Theodoret  takes  notice**  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  Arius,  transgressing 
the  ancient  laws  of  giving  glory  to  God,  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  those  who  lived  and  served 
in  the  ministry  of  the  word  from  the  beginning,  in- 
troduced a  new  form,  teaching  those  whom  he  de- 
ceived, to  say.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  that  though  he  did  not  pre- 
smne  to  alter  the  form  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  he  forbade  to 
use  the  glorification  according  to  the  rule  of  bap- 
tism. Does  not  this  prove,  that  the  form  of  this 
doxology  was  long  before  Arius,  since  he  presumed 
to  introduce  a  new  one  P  So  again,  when  the  same 
Theodoret^  tells  us.  That  Eunomius  subverted  the 
ancient  law  of  baptism,  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  brought  in  a  contrary  law,  that  men 
should  not  be  baptized  with  a  triple  immersion,  nor 


by  invocation  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  by  a  single 
immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ;  does  not  this 
innovation  as  plainly  prove,  that  the  rite  of  trine 
immersion  was  the  ancient  form  and  custom  of  the 
church  ?  as  Tertullian,^  and  all  that  speak  of  it 
before  Eunomius,  have  constantly  asserted.  So  that 
whether  we  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  catholics, 
or  the  practices  and  innovations  made  by  heretics, 
they  both  concur  to  prove,  that  within  this  period 
of  time,  viz.  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  the 
church  made  use  of  forms  in  every  considerable 
part  of  Divine  service,  baptism,  psalmody,  and  the 
most  solemn  worship  at  the  Lord's  table.  And  so 
she  did  also  in  her  funeral  rites,  where  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  of  psalmody  in  their 
solemn  processions  to  any  interment,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,*"  and  the 
Constitutions,**  to  mention  no  other  at  present,  that 
come  not  ¥athin  the  prefixed  term  of  the  life  of 
Athanasius. 

It  was  not  above  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Athanasius,  that  St  Ambrose  was  made  bishop  of 
Milan,  anno  374.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
catholic  &ith  against  the  Arians,  in  opposition  to 
whom  he  composed  several  hymns  in  Latin  to  the 
glory  of  the  holy  Trinity,  for  the  people  to  sing  in 
the  church.  Of  which  he  himself  gives  this  account 
in  his  tract  against  Auxentius:  They  accuse  me, 
says  he,  for  deceiving'"  and  alluring  the  people  with 
the  poetry  of  my  hymns.  And  I  do  not  altogether 
deny  the  charge.  For  what  can  be  more  powerful 
and  alluring  than  the  confession  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  daily  sung  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  people  f 
They  all  zealously  strive  to  make  profession  of  the 
&ith ;  they  all  know  how  to  celebrate  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  verse.  These  hynms  are 
mentioned  also  by  Prosper  in  his  Chronicon,**  as 
the  first  that  were  sung  in  the  church  in  Latin 
measures.  St  Austin  fifequently  speaks  of  them, 
and  says,"*  They  were  sung  as  then  the  psalms  were, 
in  the  alternate  way,  verse  for  verse,  by  the  people, 
to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  their  sorrow :  and 
firom  this  example  the  custom  of  alternate  hymnody 
and  psalmody  spread  almost  all  over  the  Western 
churches.  One  of  these  is  particularly  cited '^'  by 
him,  as  an  evening  hymn,  and  others  are  among 


»•  Theod.  lib.  4  cap.  29.  »"  Soxom.  lib.  3.  cap.  16. 

^  HieroD.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  115.  Ad  tantam  Tenit  clari- 
tatem,  ut  pott  lectionem  Scripturarum  publice  in  quibuidaia 
ecclesiis  ejai  icripta  recitentur. 

»  Theod.  Herat.  FabuL  lib.  4.  cap.  1. 

^  Theod.  ibid.  cap.  3. 

>**  Tertul  coot  Prax.  cap.  26.  It  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap. 3. 
Vid.  Con.  ApoftoL  49. 

>•  Nai.  Orat  4.  in  JuUan.  p.  Ua 

^  Vid.  Constit.  Apoit  lib.  6.  cap.  30. 

'*  Ambr.  Orat  cont.  Ausent  ad  calcem  Epiit  32. 
f  iyuiDoram  quoque  meorum  caiminibus  deceptnm  pepulum 
ferunt.    Plane  ne  hoc  abnao.    Grande  carmen  istud  est. 


quo  nihil  potentivt.  Qaid  enim  poteniius  qoam  confenio 
Trinitatis,  qua  quotidie  totini  popoli  ore  eelebratur?  Cer- 
tatim  omnei  atudent  fidem  Citeri ;  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  norunt  Tereibuf  pradicare. 

^  Prosper.  Chronic,  an.  386.  ap.  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron. 
an.  387.  n.  7.  Hymni  Ambrosii  compositi,  qui  nunquam 
ante  in  ecclesiis  Latinis  modulis  canebantur. 

>**  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  Tunc  hjrmni  et  psalmi 
ut  canerentnr  secundum  morem  Orientalium  partium,  ne 
populus  mnroris  tadio  contabesoeret,  institutum  est ;  el  ex 
illo  in  hodiemum  ratentum,  muUis  jam  ac  pene  omnibus 
gregibus  tuis  et  per  cctera/>rbis  imitantibus. 

>**  Ibid.  cap.  12.    Recordatus  sum  veridicos  renus  Am- 
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his  works :  and  these  we  are  sure  in  the  following 
ages  continued  in  use ;  for  the'"  hymns  of  St  Am- 
brose and  St  Hilary  are  mentioned  by  the  fourth 
council  of  Toledo,  anno  633,  as  parts  of  the  daily 
service  in  the  Spanish  churches.  St  Ambrose  him- 
self also  speaks  of  the  use  of  that  ancient  hymn 
called  the  Trisagion,  teUing  us,  that  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,***  when  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  God,  the  priest  and  people  with  one 
voice  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
all  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory."  He  mentions  also 
the  common  form  of  salutation, "  The  peace  of  Grod 
be  with  you.""*  He  says  the  music  spoken  of  in 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.,  means  the 
whole  church  singing  together  the  psalms  alternate- 
ly,"* men,  women,  and  children,  with  different  voices, 
but  all  conspiring,  as  the  strings  of  an  instrument, 
in  one  harmonious  concord.  And  this  was  the 
symphony  which  the  apostle  had  reference  to,  when 
he  said,  '*  I  will  sing  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will  sing 
with  the  understanding  abo."  His  books  De  Sa- 
cramentis,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  his,  are  so  full  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  administration 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  that  a 
man  cannot  look  into  them,  but  he  must  conclude, 
he  wrote  his  accounts  of  these  things  from  the 
known  and  settled  forms  of  the  church.  For  which 
reason  I  think  it  needless  to  recite  any  of  them ; 
but  they  that  please  may  see  them  related  in  Dr. 
Comber."*  If  any  one  should  except  against  these 
books,  as  none  of  St  Ambrose's  genuine  offepring, 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  evidenced  the  use  of  forms 
from  his  undoubted  writings.  St  Jerom  testifies 
concerning  the  use  of  the  psalms,  as  forms  of 
prayer  and  praises,  that  they  were  used  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
Egyptian  monasteries,  he  says,*"  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  was  a  principal  part  of  their  devotions  at 
every  solemn  meeting.    He  directs  Rusticus"*  to 


learn  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  to  repeat  the  pnh 
in  his  turn,  as  the  monks  were  obliged  to  do  « 
by  one  in  their  assemblies.     He  sajn  of  bimKlC 
that  he  thus  learned  the  psalms  by  heart,  when  k 
was  young,  and  sung  them  when  he  was  old  eiv 
day.    He  directs  Lceta,  a  noble  lady,  so  to  accoai 
her  daughter  to  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hjai 
at  all  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,"*  and  ted 
her  this  by  her  own  example.    And  alter  the  ■■ 
manner**'  he  writes  to  Demetrias,  a  virgin,  to 0^ 
serve  the  order  of  psalmody  and  prayers  at  evof 
such  stated  hour.  There  may  be  some  dispute  abii  f 
the  observation  of  canonical  hours  seven  tinai 
day  in  the  public  service  of  the  chnrch,  but  thoel 
none  about  the  use  of  psalmody  in  general;  ktk 
Jerom,  writing  to  Sabinianus,***  a  deacon,  who  U  || 
been  guilty  of  some  indecent  befaavioor  towvdt  l 
consecrated  virgin,  reminds  him  of  the  immoiii  I 
signs  he  had  made  to  her  even  whilst  he  stood  ■ 
the  quire  of  the  singers.    And  a  little  before"  h 
speaks  of  the  whole  church  sounding  forth  hyiai 
to  Christ  their  Lord  in  her  nocturnal  vigils,  a  greit 
part  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  ahnn 
spent  in  psalmody.    This  was  always  a  parttf 
their  frmeral  service :  for,  speaking  of  the  grcit 
concourse  of  bishops  and  people  at  the  funenlof 
the  Lady  Paula,  he  says,"*  Some  of  the  bishops  M 
up  the  quire  of  singers,  and  the  people  stmM 
forth  the  psalms  in  order,  some  in  Greek,  somes 
Latin,  some  in  Syriac,  according  to  the  diflbnt 
language  of  every  nation.    He  says  the  same  in  Is 
Epitaph  of  Fabiola,"*  That  the  people  made  the  ffH- 
ed  roof  of  the  temple  shake  and  echo  again  vHk 
their  psalms  and  hallelujahs.    It  is  also  obserrabk 
that  in  St  Jerom's  time,  and  long  before,  the  cfamtk 
had  a  peculiar  order  among  her  clergy,  called  dof 
crs,  which  he  himself  mentions,""  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account*"  in  a  foraxr 
Book.    He  also  frequently  speaks""  of  the  cktff 


brosii :  Deus  Creator  omnium,  polique  rector,  veitieDs  diem 
decoro  lumine,  noctem  soporis  f^^tia :  artus  solutos  ut  quies 
reddat  laboris  usui,  mentesque  fessas  allevetjluctusque  solvat 
anxios.     Vid.  Retractation.  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

>"  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  12. 

*"  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cited  by  Comber,  of  Litur- 
gies, p.  183. 

"*  Ibid,  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  cap.  5.  Pronunciat  episcopus 
hujusmodi  ad  populum,  dicens.  Pax  vobis,  &c. 

^^  Ibid.  lib.  7.  in  Luc.  xv.  t.  5.  p.  125.  Hiec  est  sym. 
pbonia  quando  concinit  in  ecclesia  diversarum  aetatum  atque 
▼irtutum,  velut  variarum  chordarimi  indiscreta  concordia, 
psalmus  respondetur ;  Amen  dicitur.  Hsec  est  symphonia, 
quam  scivit  et  Paulus;  ideo  ait,  Psallam  spiritu,  psallam 
et  mente. 

>*•  Comber,  Origin  of  Liturg.  p.  182. 

*^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  cap.  15.  Post  horam  no- 
nam  in  commune  concurritur,  Psalmi  resonant,  scripturas 
recitantur  ex  more,  &c.  Vid.  Ep.  27.  cap.  10. 

'**  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Monach.  Discatur  Psalterium  ad 
▼erbum. Dicas  psalmum  in  qrdine  tuo. 

*^  Inject.  2.  cont.  Ruffin.  c.  7.  Psalmos  jugiter  canto,  &c. 


*"*  Epist.  7.  ad  Lastam.  Assoescat  ezemplo  ad  oratioas 
et  psalmos  nocte  consurgere,  mane  hynmos  caneie,  Untit, 
sexta,  nona,  &c. 

***  Ep.  8.  ad  Demetr.  Considerans  propter  psalmoromd 
orationis  ordinem,  quod  tibi  bora  tertia,  texta,  nona,  ad  m* 
perum,  media  nocte  et  mane  semper  est  exercendua. 

^  Ep.  48.  cont  Sabinian.  Stabas  deioceps  is  cbfli 
psallentium,  et  impudicis  nutibus  loquebaris. 

*"  Ibid.  Tota  ecclesia  noctumis  vigiliis  Christum  Dfloi* 
num  personabat,  &c. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulse.     Alii  cboras  ps^ 

lentium  ducerent  in  media  ecclesia. Greco,  Latino,  S}^ 

roque  sermone  psalmi  in  ordine  personabant. 

■»  Ibid.  Ep.  30.  EpiUph.  Fabiolae.  Son&bant  psafaBi.lt 
aurata  tecta  templorum  reboans  in  sublime  quaiiebat  Al- 
leluia. 

"*  Ibid.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ▼.  19.  Audiant  haec  adoleKti 
tuli:  audiant  bi,  quibus  psallendi  in  ecclesia  oficiia 
est,  &c. 

»«  Book  in.  cbap.  7. 

>«  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Ep.  ad  PraaidiaflL  Ct^ 
in  Eiech.  c.  zliv.  lib.  2.  cont  Pelag. 
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as  ministering  in  a  peculiar  habit,  a  white  garment, 
in  imitation  of  the  angels,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter.     At  present  I  only  observe,  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  some  rule  or  order,  pre- 
scribing the  ceremonies  of  decency  in  Divine  wor- 
ship.    He  does  not  say  much  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  liturgy,  yet  he  frequently  mentions  the  form  of 
renunciation  used  in  baptism,  and  the  use  of  the 
creed,**  as  does  also  Pelagius,  in  his  Comments  upon 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  name  of  St  Je- 
rom,'*"  and  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon,  under  the  name 
of  St  Ambrose,"*  whose  authorities  are  good  in  this 
case,  because  they  were  contemporaries  with  these 
writers.     He  mentions  also  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  the  communion  office,  as  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  from  whom  the  church*"  learned  to 
use  it  every  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body.     He 
speaks  likewise  of  the  TrisoffumyOr  cherubical  hymn, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,*"  Lord  God  of  sabaoth,"  which 
they  sung  as  a  confession  of  the  holy  Trinity.  And 
he  mentions  a  part  of  one  of  the  church's  prayers,*** 
^hich  was.  Lord,  grant  us  thy  peace,  for  thou  hast 
^ven  us  all  things.    And  again,*"  Thus  saith  the 
church.  In  rest  and  in  tribulation  I  have  been  mind- 
ful of  thee :  commenting  on  that  psalm,  which  the 
ancients  called  their  morning  psalm,  "  My  God,  my 
Crod,  early  will  I  seek  thee."  And  on  another  psalm,*" 
the  church  says,  "  From  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  sins,  our  hearts  are  hot  within  us."  Speaking 
also  of  wicked  priests,  he  says,*"  They  act  impi- 
ously against  Christ,  whilst  they  think  that  a  good 
Life  is  not  as  necessary  to  the  eucharist,  as  the 
solemn  prayer  or  words  of  the  priest    Where  he 
seems  plainly  to  reflect  on  those,  who  trusted  to  the 
bare  form  of  prayer  without  moral  qualiflcations. 
He   also  mentions  the  solemn  rite  of  giving  each 
other  the  kiss  of  peace  in  the  eucharist,*"  and  the 
people's  known  custom  of  answering.  Amen,  at  the 
reception  of  it     All  which  are  plain  indications  of 
the  use  of  certain  forms  in  Divine  worship;  though 
^St  Jerom  only  mentions  them  incidentally,  and 
'^ad  no  occasion  to  enlarge  much  upon  them. 


St  Austin  and  St  Chrysostom,  as  they  arc  more 
voluminous  writers,  so  they  are  more  copious  and 
exact  upon  this  subject  I  have  given  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  what  may  be  collected  of  the  Eastern 
hturgy  out  of  the  writings  of  St  Chrysostom  in  the 
following  chapter.  And  some  learned  men  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  any  one  will  be  as  curious  in  examin- 
ing St  Austin's  works,  he  may  find  the  whole  African 
Hturgy  in  his  writings.  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  so 
exact  in  this  collection,  but  only  make  some  short 
references  to  what  he  says  upon  some  parts  of  it 
He  divides  the  whole  liturgy,  or  service  of  the 
church,  into  five  parts,*"  viz.  psalmody,  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  preaching,  prayers  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  bidding  prayers  of  the  deacon.  All  which, 
except  preaching,  were  done  by  certain  forms  and 
prescriptions.  And,  first,  For  psalmody,  he  says,  it 
was  the  exercise  of  the  people  at  all  times,  when  no 
other  part  of  the  service  was  performing.  For  there 
was  no  time,  he  says,  unseasonable  for  the  people 
to  sing  holy  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  church,  ex- 
cept when  either  the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  the 
sermon  was  preached,  or  prayers  were  made  by  the 
bishop,  or  the  common  prayers  were  dictated  by  the 
voice  of  the  deacon.  We  have  heard  him  before 
speak  with  approbation  of  the  ways  of  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  introduced  by  Athanasius  and 
St  Ambrose."*  Which  argues,  not  only  that  he 
allowed  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  that  is, 
forms  of  prayer  and  praises,  in  general ;  but  also 
that  he  liked  the  several  ways  of  singing  then  in 
use,  the  plain  song,  and  the  symphoniacal  concert 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse,  used  by  Athana- 
sius, and  the  new  alternate  way  introduced  by  St 
Ambrose.  Though  he  intimates  that  the  plain  way 
generally  was  more  agreeable  to  the  slow  genius"* 
of  the  African  people,  whose  singing  he  vindicates 
from  the  scurrilous  objections  which  the  Donatists 
made  against  their  practice.  And  he  i^TOte  a  book 
particularly  against  one  Hilarius,  a  secular  tribune, 
who  pretended  to  quarrel  with  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  Carthage,  for  singing  hymns"*  out  of  the 


'^    >**  Hieron.  Ck>in.  in  Amoi  vi.  14.  et  in  Mat  ▼.  26.  et  Dial. 
-cont.  Lucifer. 

=»    >»  Pelag.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 
=    "»  Ambroi.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

>"  Hieron.  cont.  Pelag.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.     Sicut  docuit  apoi- 
■IdIos  iuos,  ut  quotifiie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentei 
cudeant  loqui,  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ccelis,  &c. 

M  Ibid,  de  42.  Mansionibus,  in  initio.  In  confetnionem 
-tanctffi  Trinitatis  erumpimus,  dicentes,  Sanctus,  sanctus, 
MUictus,  DominuB  Deus  sabaoth. 
~  iM  Ibid.  Epiit  4.  ad  Rutticum.  Utinam  audiatur  vox 
^Bcclesiee  implorantii,  Domine,  pacem  tuam  da  nobis :  omnia 
vnoim  dedisti  nobis. 

»*  Ibid.  Com.  in  Psal.  Ixii.  Dicit  hsec  ecclesia,  Et  in  requie 
^t  in  tribulatione  non  fui  tui  oblitus. 

1^  In  Psal.  xxxviii.   Concaluit  cor  meum  intra  me.  Dicit 
iicclesia,  A  recordatione  delictorum  priorum. 

1"  In  Zephan.  iii.  Impie  agunt  in  legem  Christi,  putantes 
2  s 


iifxapi^la¥  imprecantis  facere  verba,  non  vitam ;  et  necei- 
sariam  esse  tantum  solennem  orationem,  et  non  lacerdo- 
tum  merita. 

*"  Hieron.  Ep.  62.  ad  Tbeophil.  cap.  1.    Quisquamne 

inter  sacras  epulas,  Judae  osculum  porrigit  ? Qua  consci- 

entia  ad  eucharistiam  Christi  accedam,  et  respondebo  Amen, 
cum  de  charitate  dubitem  porrigentis  ? 

**  Aug.  Epist  119.  ad  Januar.  cap.  18. 

«•  Ibid.  Confes.  lib.  9.  cap.  7  et  12.  lib.  10.  cap.  33. 

*i  Ibid.  Ep.  119.  ad  Paulin.  cap.  19.  Donatista^nos  repre- 
hendunt  quod  sobrie  psallimus  in  ecclesia  divina  cantica 
prophetarum,  &c. 

"^  Ibid.  Retractat.  lib.  2.  cap.  1).  Hilarius  quidam,  vir 
tribunitius  laicus — morem  qui  tanc  esse  apud  Carthaginem 
cieperat,  ut  hymni  ad  altare  dicerentur  de  psalmorum  b'bro, 
sive  ante  oblationem,  sive  cum  distribueretur  populo  quod 
esset  oblatum,  maledica  reprehensione,  ubicunque  poterat, 
laccrabat,  &c. 
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Book  of  Psalms  at  the  altar,  either  before  the  ob- 
lation of  the  eucharist  was  made,  or  whilst  it  was 
distributed  to  the  people.  This  book  of  St.  Austin's 
is  now  lost,  but  he  mentions  it  in  his  Retractations. 
He  also  speaks*"  of  the  evening  hymns :  and  of  the 
singing  of  the  hallelujah**  in  some  chiu*ches  every 
day,  and  in  others,  only  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  And  Possidius  tells  us  in  his 
Life,"*  That  in  the  great  irruption  of  the  Vandals 
into  Africa,  a  Httle  before  his  death,  nothing  grieved 
him  more  than  to  see  the  hymns  and  praises  of  God 
destroyed  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  solemnities 
of  God's  worship,  with  the  sacrifice  and  sacraments, 
to  fail  in  the  places  where  they  were  used  to  be 
celebrated.  And  he  adds,**  That  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, he  ordered  some  of  the  penitential  Psalms  of 
David  to  be  written  for  him  in  large  sheets,  and 
hanged  up  against  the  wall,  which  he  read  and  used 
as  forms  proper  for  penitential  devotion.  All  which 
shows,  that  St  Austin  thought  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  not  unlawful  to  be  used  as  forms  of  prayers 
and  praises  in  the  service  of  God. 

Secondly,  For  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
acquaints  us  in  many  places,  that  this  was  done  by 
a  certain  rule  and  calendar,  appointing  proper  les- 
sons for  particular  occasions  and  seasons.  There 
were  some  festival  days,  he  says,*'  on  which  they 
were  bound  to  read  certain  appropriated  lessons  out 
of  the  Gospel,  which  were  so  fixed  to  those  anniver- 
sary solenmities,  that  no  other  lessons  might  be  read 
in  their  room.  Thus,  he  says,  in  Easter  week,  they 
constantly  read*"  four  days,  one  after  another,  the 
history  of  Christ's  resurrection  out  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  on  the  first  day  St  Matthew,  on  the  second 
St  Mark,  on  the  third  St  Luke,  and  on  the  fourth 
St  John.  So  likewise  on  the  day  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, he  says,  they  read  the  history  of  his  suffer- 
ings** out  of  St  Matthew  only,  because  it  was  all 
but  one  day :  and  when  he  would  have  had  all  the 
four  Gospels  read  at  that  time  also,  the  people  were 


disturbed  at  it,  because  they  had  not  been  acnis- 
tomed  to  it    In  the  time  between  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, he  sajrs,**  they  always  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     St.  Chrysostom  will  give  us  the  reason 
of  this  hereafter :  and  we  shall  see  that  this  was  i 
universal  custom,  obtaining  throughout  the  vhok 
church,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  rule  more 
fully  exemplified*"  in  the  church's  general  practice. 
Thirdly,  For  the  prayers  made  by  the  bishop  in 
the  communion  office,  St  Austin  gives  us  such  a 
description  of  them,  as  shows  they  must  needs  be 
made  by  a  certain  order  and  form.     For  he  thoi 
describes  one  part  of  them,  while  he  instructs  the 
newly  baptized  in  the  method  and  meaning  of  them: 
Ye  understand,  says  he,  the  sacrament  in  the  order 
of  its  administration.**'    First,  after  prayer,  (meao- 
ing  the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church, 
which  went  before,)  ye  are  taught  to  lift  up  your 
hearts.    Therefore  when  it  is  said,  *•  Lift  up  yoor 
hearts,**  ye  answer,  "  We  Uft  them  up  unto  die 
Lord."  The  bishop  or  presbyter  who  officiates,  goes 
on  and  says, "  Let  us  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God:' 
and  ye  give  in  your  attestation,  and  say,  *^  It  is  meet 
and  right  so  to  do.**    Then,  after  the  consecratko 
of  the  sacrifice,  we  say  the  Lord's  prayer.     And 
after  that,  the  priest  says, "  Peace  be  with  you,'  ai^ 
Christians  salute  one  another  with   a  holy  hsL 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  method  of  the  conmnh 
nion  service,  but  the  several  forms  of  it  in  onkr, 
one  after  another.    And  these  forms  are  frequentlr 
mentioned  by  St  Austin  in  other  places.    Tbe 
Lord's  prayer,  he  says,*"  was  always  used  by  the 
whole  church  almost,  as  the  close  of  the  consecn- 
tion  service,  and  at  other  times  as  the  daily  pnftr 
of  the  faithful,'*^  peculiarly  belonging  to  them,  ani 
not  to  the  catechumens,  as  we  shall  show  idor 
fully  hereafter."*  The  form,  Sursum  eorda,  **  Liftnp 
your  hearts,**  &c.,  he  says,***  was  used  by  all  Chrit- 
tians  throughout  the  world,  who  daily  answered 
with  one  voice,  *'  We  lift  up  our  hearts  unto  tk 


»•  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8. 

**  Ep.  119.  ad  Januar.  c.  17.  Ut  autcm  halleluia  per 
illos  solos  dies  quiDquaginta  cantetur,  non  usquequaque  ob- 
servatur.  Nam  in  aliis  diebus  varie  cantatur  alibi ;  ipsis 
autem  diebus  ubique. 

***  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  cap.  28.  Cernebat  etiam  hymnos 
Dei  et  laudes  de  ecclesiis  deperisse :  solennia  quoque  qua 
Deo  debentur,  de  propriis  locis  defecisse,  &c. 

^  Possid.  ibid.  cap.  30.  Jusserat  sibi  Psalmos  Davidi- 
008,  qui  sunt  paucissimi,  de  poenitentia  scribi,  ipsosque  qua- 
terniones  jacens  in  lecto  contra  parietem  positos  diebus  suae 
infirmitatis  intuebatur  et  legebat,  et  jugiter  ac  ubertim 
flebat. 

^  Aug.  Expos,  in  1  Joan,  in  Pnefat.  t.  9.  p.  235.  Inter- 
posita  est  solennitas  sanctonun  dierum,  quibus  certas  ex 
evangelio  lectiones  oportet  in  ecclesia  recitari,  qua  ita  sunt 
annuae,  ut  alias  esse  non  possint 

»  Serm,  139.  de  Temp.  It.  140,  141, 144, 14a 

^  Serm.  144.  de  Temp.  p.  320.  Passio,  quia  uno  die  la- 
gitur,  non  solet  legi  nisi  secundum  Matthseum,  &c. 


<>•  Tract.  6.  in  Joan.  Evang.  t.  9.  p.  21.  Actas  Apoit^ 
lonim,  &c.  Anniversaria  solennitate  post  passionem  Ikmsi 
nostris  ilium  librum  recitari.  Vid.  Aug.  Horn.  227.  ^^^ 
Edit.  Benedictin.  quae  est  83.  de  DiTeraia. 

"1  Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  sect  3. 

s»  Aug.  Horn.  83.  de  Diversii,  t.  10.  p.  556.  Teoetiir 
cramentum  ordine  suo.  Phmo  post  orationem  admaoeai^ 
sursum  habere  cor,  &c.  Ideo  cum  dicitur,  Sursum  cor,  >** 
spondetis,  Habemus  ad  Dominam.— Sequitur  episcopBSf<l 
presbyter,  qui  offert,  et  dicit,  Giatiat  agttmus  Domino  D* 
nostro  :  et  vos  attestamini,  Dignum  et  justuin  eat,  dkmt^ 
Deinde  post  sanctificationem  Mcrificii  dicimiM  onsxa^ 
Dominicam.  Post  istam  dicitur,  Paz  vobiacuna :  et  «^ 
lantur  se  Christiani  osculo  sancta 

«*  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paolin. 

««  Ep.  121.  ad  Probam.  Enchind.  ad  Laaicnt  ct|.  H. 
Homil.  42.  inter  50. 

«»  Chap.  7.  sect.  9. 

»•  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  cap.  a  Sena.  54  et  61  De  T^ 
Ep.  156.  ad  Probam. 
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Lord,"  as  he  speaks  in  his  book  of  True  Religion, 
and  other  places.  And  to  this  he  says  the  priests 
added  that  other  form,  "  Let  us  give  thanks  to  our 
Lord  God :"  to  which  the  people  answered,  "  It  is 
meet  and  right  so  to  do :"  as  he  speaks  in  his  epis- 
tles'" to  Dardanus  and  Honoratus,  and  in  his  book  of 
the  Gift  of  Perseverance,  against  the  Pelagians,  and 
de  Spiritu  et  Litera,  and  de  Bono  Viduitatis ;  which 
being  all  to  the  same  purpose,  need  not  here  be  re- 
peated. He  also  mentions  in  his  other  writings 
the  solemn  form  of  the  priest^s  saying,  "  Peace  be 
with  you,"  and  the  people's  giving  one  another  there- 
upon the  kiss  of  peace,  which  w{is  a  s3rmboP''  of 
that  innocency  and  peace,  which  ought  to  be  the 
qualification  of  true  Christian  doves.  And  this 
rite,  he  sajrs,  was  observed  not  only  by  the  catho- 
lics, but  by  the  Donatists  also."*  So  that  here  is 
unquestionable  evidence  for  the  use  of  all  these 
forms  in  the  writings  of  St.  Austin.  And  though 
he  does  not  give  us  the  whole  forms  of  the  longer 
prayers  made  by  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  yet  he 
mentions  some  parts  of  them,  and  makes  such  re- 
ferences and  appeals  to  them  both  in  his  discourses 
to  the  orthodox,  and  confutations  of  heretics,  as 
plainly  shows  they  were  common  forms  which  they 
were  well  acquainted  with,  and  by  remembering 
them  might  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Thus,  in  his  book  of  Perseverance,**  he  says.  Those 
of  the  church  need  not  any  operose  disputations  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  God's  grace  to 
persevere;  they  need  only  remember  her  daily 
prayers,  how  she  prays,  that  infidels  may  believe, 
and  that  believers  may  persevere.  And  again,"'  he 
bells  them,  it  is  the  safest  way  for  weak  men,  in  this 
iispute,  to  look  upon  these  prayers,  which  the 
church  always  had,  and  always  will  have  to  the  end 
>f  the  world.  For  when  did  not  the  church  pray 
"or  infidels  and  her  enemies,  that  they  might  believe  P 
3r,  who  ever,  when  he  heard  the  priest  praying 
>ver  the  faithful,  and  saying,  Grant,  0  Lord,  that 
hey  may  persevere  in  thee  unto  the  end,  durst 
iither  in  word  or  thought  find  fault  with  him,  and 
lot  rather,  with  faith  in  his  heart,  and  confession  in 
lis  mouth,  answer  Amen  to  such  a  benediction  P 
«rhen  the  faithful  pray  no  otherwise  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  especially  when  they  say, "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  By  all  which  it  appears,  that  both  the 


larger  and  the  shorter  prayers  in  the  communion 
office  of  the  African  church,  in  St,  Austin's  time, 
were  offered  up  in  such  forms,  as  the  people  could 
easily  remember,  when  he  referred  to  them  as  evi- 
dence in  some  disputes,  which  this  was  an  easy  way 
to  determine. 

Fourthly,  There  was  one  sort  of  prayers  more, 
which  St.  Austin  distinguishes  from  the  former,  by 
the  name  of  the  common  prayers  dictated  or  indited 
to  the  people  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon.  Now, 
these  prayers,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter,"* 
differed  from  ih6  bishop's  prayer  in  this.  That  the 
bishop's  prayer  was  a  direct  and  continued  invoca- 
tion of  God,  to  which  the  people  answered  only 
Amen  in  the  conclusion ;  but  the  deacon's  prayer 
was  a  sort  of  bidding  prayer,  or  direction  to  the 
people  what  particulars  they  were  to  pray  for ;  the 
deacon  going  before  them,  and  repeating  every  pe- 
tition, to  which  they  made  answer.  Lord,  hear  us, 
or,  Lord,  help  us,  or.  Lord,  have  mercy,  or  the  like. 
And  this  sort  of  prayer  St  Austin  expressly**  calls 
eammunts  oratio  voce  diaconi  indktaf  common  prayer 
dictated  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon.  And  he  seems 
in  one  of  his  epistles***  to  specify  some  of  the  par- 
ticular petitions  contained  in  that  prayer.  For, 
writing  to  one  who  was  infected  with  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  (maintaining  that  infidels  were  only  to 
be  preached  to,  and  not  prayed  for,  because  faith 
was  not  the  work  of  God's  grace,  but  the  effect  of 
man's  own  free  will,)  he  urges  him  with  the  known 
prayers  of  the  church,  which  the  man  himself  fre- 
quented. Exercise,  says  he,  your  disputations  against 
the  prayers  of  the  church ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
priest  of  God  at  the  altar  exhorting  the  people  of 
God  to  pray  for  unbelievers,  that  they  may  be  con- 
verted to  the  faith ;  and  for  catechumens,  that 
God  would  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  regenera- 
tion; and  for  the  faithful,  that  by  his  gift  they 
may  persevere  in  that  wherein  they  have  begun . 
mock  at  these  pious  words,  and  say,  you  do  not  do 
what  you  here  are  exhorted  to  do.  And  again, 
When  you  hear**  the  priest  of  God  at  the  altar  ex- 
horting the  people  to  pray  to  God,  or  else  hear  him 
praying  with  an  audible  voice,  that  God  would 
compel  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  to  come  in  to  his 
faith,  do  you  not  answer  and  say.  Amen  ?  These 
seem  to  be  usual  parts  of  the  prayer  for  the  whole 


nv  Ep.  57.  «d  Dardanum,  et  Ep.  120.  ad  Honoratum.  De 
Bono  Penever.  cap.  13.  De  Spiritu  et  Litera,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 
De  Bono  Viduitatis,  cap.  16. 

***  Aug.  Horn.  6.  in  Joan.  t.  9.  p.  21.  Habere  cum  fratri- 
*bus  veram  pacem,  quam  significant  oscula  columbarum,  &c. 
'  s»  Cont.  Literas  Petilian.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  Ilium  com- 
memoro,  (Optatum  Gildonianum,)  cui  pacis  otculum  inter 
•acramenta  copulabatis. 

**  De  Bono  Perseverantin,  cap.  7.  In  hac  re  non  opero- 
las  disputationet  ezpectet  ecclesia,  sed  attendat  quotidianas 
<nrationes  suas.    Orat,  ut  credentes  perseverent 

''^  Ibid.  cap.  23.  Ut  magis  intuerenter  orationei  luas, 
2  s  2 


quas  semper  habuit  et  habebit  ecclesia.~Quando  enim  non 
oratum  est  in  ecclesia  pro  infidelibus  atque  inicimis  ejus,  ut 
crederent  ?— Aut  quis  sacerdotem  super  fideles  Dominum 
iuTocantem,  si  quando  dixit,  Da  illis  Domine  in  te  perse- 
▼erare  usque  in  finem,  non  solum  Toce  ausus  est,  sed  saltem 
cogitatione  reprebendere ;  ac  non  potius  super  ejus  lalem 
benedictionem,  et  corde  credente  et  ore  confitente  respon- 
dit  Amen  :  cum  aliud  in  ipsa  oratione  Dominica  non  orant 
fideles,  &c. 

"  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect  2. 

»  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Paulin.  cap.  18. 

«  Ep.  107.  ad  Vitalem,  p.  187.  »  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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state  of  the  world,  in  which  infidels  were  prayed 
for  as  well  as  others,  to  which  St.  Austin  refers,  as 
things  well  known  to  all  that  frequented  the  prayers 
of  the  church. 

Besides  these,  there  were  some  occasional  offices, 
such  as  the  offices  of  exorcism,  and  the  institution 
of  the  catechumens,  and  baptism,  in  which  many 
forms,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies  were  observed, 
agreeable  to  the  practice  then  obtaining  in  the 
church ;  but  of  these  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
largely  out  of  St  Austin  and  other  writers  in  a 
former  Book,"*  and  therefore  think  it  needless  to 
repeat  them  in  this  place.  All  I  shall  further  add, 
is  two  or  three  canons  of  the  African  councils  held 
in  St  Austin's  time,  at  some  of  which  he  was  pre- 
sent and  assisted.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  in  one  of  whose  canons  there 
are  several  orders  and  directions  given  concerning 
the  public  prayers,*"  That  no  one  in  prayers  should 
name  the  Father  for  the  Son,  or  the  Son  for  the 
Father.  And  when  they  stood  at  the  altar,  all 
prayers  should  be  directed  to  the  Father.  And 
whatever  prayers  any  one  wrote  out  for  himself,  or 
from  other  books,  he  should  not  use  them  before 
tliey  were  examined  by  his  more  learned  brethren. 
This  is  as  plain  an  argument  for  set  forms  as  can 
be  given,  and  yet  some,  I  know  not  by  what  means, 
make  it  an  argument  against  them.  The  design  of 
the  canon  was  plainly  to  prevent  all  irregularities 
and  corruptions  creeping  into  the  devotions  of  the 
church ;  and  therefore  the  fathers  made  an  order. 
That  no  bishop  should  use  any  prayers  in  his  church 
but  such  as  were  first  examined  and  approved  by 
his  fellow  bishops  in  a  council.  As  another  canon 
in  the  African  Code  explains  it,"*  That  such  prayers 
should  be  used  by  all,  as  had  been  authorized  and 
confirmed  in  synod,  whether  they  were  prefaces,  or 
commendations,  or  impositions  of  hands  *,  and  that 
no  other  should  be  brought  in  against  the  faith,  but 
those  only  be  said  which  were  collected  or  examined 
by  men  of  greater  abilities  and  understanding. 
And  this  is  repeated  again  in  the  council  of  Milevis"* 
almost  in  the  same  words.  These  African  fathers 
probably  had  observed,  that  there  were  some  country 
bishops  who  had  not  sufficient  abilities  to  compose 
orthodox  forms  for  the  use  of  their  own  churches ; 
and  therefore  they  a  little  restrained  the  ancient 
liberty  which  every  bishop  had  of  composing  a  form 


of  prayer  for  his  own  church,  and  obliged  them  te 
use  such  as  were  composed  by  men  of  greater  alsH- 
ties,  or  such  as  had  been  approved  in  synod,  thst 
no  heretical  opinion  might  creep  into  the  poblk 
worship,  either  by  their  ignorance  or  want  of  cm 
in  their  compositions.  By  all  this  it  appears,  that  tk 
public  devotions  of  the  African  church  were  at  thk 
time  directed  by  certain  forms  of  worship,  and  tkft 
not  left  to  every  bishop  to  compose  for  hiwuK^lf,  be 
he  must  use  such  prayers  as  were  first  approved  bf 
his  brethren,  or  established  and  confirmed  in  coos- 
ciL  And  this  seems  to  be  the  first  beginning  d 
that  custom,  which  afterward  prevailed  all  over  the 
church,  as  has  been  observed  before  in  this  chapter  * 
that  all  provincial  bishops  should  use  the  same  lora 
of  prayer  that  was  established  in  the  churches  d 
their  metropolitans. 

I  need  not  now  insist  upon  these  same  conndk 
speaking  of  the  solemn  interrogatories*"  and  ai- 
swers  to  be  made  in  baptism ;  nor  of  their  mentioi- 
ing  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  form  of  so  necenvj 
and  general  a  use,"*  that  the  Pelagians  themseha. 
who  did  not  like  one  petition  in  it  unless  inteqoctd 
to  a  very  perverse  sense,  durst  not  presume  to  bj 
aside  the  use  of  it  For,  as  the  first  of  these  is  a 
known  practice,  so  the  second  will  have  a  ^lo^epa^ 
ticular  handling,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  « 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  And  » 
I  put  an  end  to  this  chapter,  concerning  the  bx 
of  litiu'gies  in  the  ancient  church. 
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AN   EXTRACT    OF    THE    ANCIENT    LITURGY   OCT  Cl 
THE  GENUINE  WRITINGS   OP    ST.   CHRTSOSTOX. 

It  has  often  been  wished  by  learned 
men,  that  some  one  would  represent  Tuu^t^^m- 
the  ancient  liturgy,  in  its  several  parts  '^ 
and  offices,  as  it  may  be  collected  out  of  the  ffnumtt 
and  undoubted  writings  of  St  Chrysostom;  fon»- 
much  as  that  liturgy  which  goes  under  his  iiMatt 
cannot  be  so  certainly  depended  on  as  his  gennitf 
of&pring :  but  there  area  great  many  parts  of » 
cient  liturgy  of  unquestionable  credit,  which  majb 


»  Books  IX.  and  X. 

"^  CoDc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  23.  Ut  nemo  in  precibui  vel 
Patrem  pro  Filio,  vel  F ilium  pro  Patre  nominet.  Et  cum 
ad  altare  assistitur,  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur  oratio.  Et 
quicunque  sibi  preces  aliunde  describit,  (al.  quascunque 
sibi  preces  aliquis  describit)  non  eis  utatur,  prius  quam  eas 
cum  instructioribus  fratribus  contulerit 

"•  Cod.  Afric.  can.  3.  "Qan  rcks  KtKvpufilvas  iv  rp 
(rvvodot  lict<ria9,  cZts  irpoo2/ti(a,  cZtc  trapaBitrii^^  ilti  Tckv 
T^«  X^tpoi  iiri0t<rt»«,  iiri  iravTotv  iirtTe\et(r6ai,  Kal  tray- 
Tc\»«  ^\Xav  icard  Ttjf  irlcrTtwt  fifiitTrort  irpocvf  xO>7va** 


XtyP^covrai. 

*"  Cone.  Milevit  can.  12.  Placuit  etiam  Ohd,  at  fnm 
▼el  orationes  seu  missss,  que  probate  fuerint  in  sjnods^  a> 
prsB&tiones,  siye  commendationet,  tive  manas  iaftpoiitM* 
ab  omnibus  celebrentur.  Nee  alia  omniiM  dkeoiv  a 
ecclesia,  nisi  quae  a  prudentioribua  tFactat«,  vel  ceaf»> 
bat»  in  synodo  fiierint,  ne  forte  aliquid  eontra  fidei^^ 
per  ignorantiam,  vel  per  minus  ttudium  sit  oomposMa 

***  See  before  in  this  chap.  sect.  2. 

»i  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  31.        ■>  Cone.  M ilenL  <»& 
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gathered  up  out  of  his  other  discourses.  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  a  diligent  reader  of  Chrysostom,  is  said  to 
have  designed  such  a  collection,  but  he  did  not  ef- 
fect it.  Therefore,  till  some  one  else  pursues  his  de- 
sign more  completely,  I  think  it  not  improper,  for 
its  relation  to  the  present  subject,  to  give  the  reader, 
in  one  view,  a  specimen  of  such  passages  as  plainly 
refer  to  the  several  parts  of  the  ancient  liturgy,  ob- 
serving the  order  of  St  Chrysostom's  works  accord- 
ing to  the  Paris  edition,  1609,  and  that  of  Com- 
melin,  1617. 

In  the  first  tome,  Hom.  I.  p.  I,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  the  Scriptures  were  read  then  in  some 
order  by  a  stated  rule  of  the  church,  because  his 
sermon  that  day  was  upon  a  passage  that  had  been 
read  in  the  course  of  morning  service,  1  Tim.  v.  23, 
**  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine."  In 
his  second  homily,  p.  32,  he  says  again  his  text  was 
taken  out  of  the  Epistle  then  read  for  the  day,  which 
was  2  Tim.  vi.  17,  **  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  be  not  high  minded."  In  his 
third  homily,  p.  45,  he  says.  The  Lord's  prayer  was 
by  appointment  of  the  church  the  peculiar  privil^e 
of  those  only  who  were  baptized.  For  before  their 
initiation  in  the  holy  mysteries,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  use  it  In  his  seventh  homily,  p.  106,  he 
observes.  That  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  always  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Lent :  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
then  read  for  the  day,  and  he  preached  upon  the 
first  words  of  it, ''  In  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth."  In  his  fifteenth  homily,  p.  191, 
he  says,  The  whole  city  met  together,  and  with  one 
common  voice,  ry  ^i^  xoivj  ^wvy,  made  their  litany, 
or  supplications  to  God.  And  in  the  same  discourse 
he  intimates,  that  a  portion  of  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,  chap,  v.,  concerning  the  flying  roll  against 
swearers,  had  then  been  read  for  the  day,  which  he 
accommodated  to  the  subject  of  vain  oaths,  against 
which  he  was  then  discoursing.  In  his  eighteenth 
homily,  p.  226,  he  says.  He  preached  upon  the  Epis- 
tle which  had  been  read  that  day,  PhiL  iv.  4,  **  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 
And  in  his  sixteenth  homily^  p.  234,  he  notes  the 
same,  That  the  words  upon  which  he  preached  out 
of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  "  Paul,  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  &c.,  had  been  read  that  day.  In  his 
twenty-first  homily,  p.  266,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
use  of  the  hymn  called  the  Trisoffion,  or  cherubical 
hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist ;  arguing  to  his  hearers  in  this  manner 
upon  it :  What  an  absurdity  is  it  for  a  man,  after 
he  has  heard  that  mystical  song  that  was  brought 
down  from  heaven,  brought  down,  I  say,  by  the 
cherubims,  to  pollute  his  ears  with  the  songs  of 
harlots,  and  the  effeminate  music  of  the  theatre ! 
In  the  same  homily  he  twice  takes  notice  of  the 
form  of  renouncing  the  devil  in  baptism,  p.  267 : 
We  are  commanded  to  say,  * Atroraaaonal  ffoi,  Zarava, 


I  renounce  thee,  O  Satan,  that  we  may  never  more 
return  to  him.  And  again,  p.  273,  Remember,  says 
he,  those  words  which  you  spake  when  you  were 
initiated  in  the  holy  mysteries^  I  renounce  thee,  0 
Satan,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  worship  and  service. 
In  his  twenty-second  homily,  upon  anger  and  for- 
giving enemies,  he  ar^es  for  the  necessity  of 
pardoning  offences,  from  the  necessary  obligation 
that  is  laid  upon  all  men  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer. 
For  this  reason,  says  he,  p.  287i  wc  are  commanded 
to  say,  <'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us."  And  again,  p.  288, 
when  you  say,  **  Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive :"  if  you 
do  not  forgive,  you  ask  nothing  else  of  God,  but 
that  he  would  deprive  you  of  all  excuse  and  pardon* 
And  whereas  some  pleaded,  that  they  did  not  say 
the  whole  prayer,  but  omitted  that  clause,  "as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  he  rebukes 
them  for  it,  and  bids  them  not  be  so  vainly  cautious, 
as  to  think  they  were  excused  by  curtailing  the 
prayer,  but  advises  them  to  use  the  whole  prayer,  as 
Christ  appointed  it  to  be  used,  that  the  necessity  of 
this  petition  might  daily  terrify  them  from  revenge, 
and  compel  them  to  grant  pardon  to  their  neigh- 
bours. In  his  twenty-fourth  homily,  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  p.  31 7>  he  again  speaks  of  the  cherubical 
hymn  in  the  communion  service.  Do  you  think, 
says  he,  that  you  have  any  secular  business  at  that 
hour?  Do  you  then  imagine  yourself  to  be  upon 
earth,  or  conversing  among  men  ?  Whose  heart  is 
so  stony,  as  to  think,  that  at  that  time  he  stands 
upon  the  earth,  and  is  not  rather  in  a  quire  of  an- 
gels, with  whom  you  sing  that  mystical  hymn,  with 
whom  you  send  up  that  triumphal  song  to  God  ? 
In  his  twenty-eighth  homily,  (which  is  the  third  of 
the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,)  p.  363»  he 
speaks  of  the  common  prayer,  as  sent  up  with  one 
common  voice  of  the  whole  congregation,  speaking 
and  crying  aloud  to  God  with  one  accord.  Some 
would  have  excused  themselves  from  these  prayers 
of  the  church,  by  this  frivolous  plea,  that  they 
could  pray  at  home,  but  they  could  not  hear  a 
sermon  or  discourse  of  instruction  in  their  own 
houses ;  and  therefore  they  would  come  to  sermon, 
but  not  to  prayers.  To  whom  he  makes  this  reply : 
You  deceive  yourself,  O  man ;  for  though  you  may 
pray  at  home,  yet  you  cannot  pray  there  in  that 
manner  as  you  do  in  the  church,  where  there  are 
so  many  fkthers  together,  and  where  the  cry  of 
your  prayers  is  sent  up  to  God  with  one  consent 
You  are  not  heard  so  well,  when  yon  pray  to  God 
by  yourself  alone,  as  when  you  pray  with  your  bre- 
thren. For  there  is  something  more  here,  consent 
of  mind,  and  consent  of  voice,  and  the  bond  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  prayers  of  the  priests  together.  For 
the  priests  for  this  very  reason  preside  in  the  church, 
that  the  people's  prayers,  which  are  weaker  of  them- 
selves, laying  hold  on  those  that  iie  stronger,  may 
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together  with  them  mount  up  to  heaven.  This  is 
a  plain  description  of  such  common  prayers,  wherein 
both  priests  and  people  joined  not  only  in  heart, 
but  in  one  common  form  of  words,  whereby  they 
cried  aloud  to  God  together.  A  little  after,  p.  365, 
he  describes  these  prayers  again  by  the  people's 
sending  up  their  tremendous  cry  all  at  once,  ^o&m 
n)v  ppiKmdt^drfiy  fioiiv.  And  he  makes  this  differ- 
ence between  the  manner  of  the  energumens*  sup- 
plicating God,  and  that  of  the  people,  that  the  one 
spake  not  a  word,  but  only  supplicated  by  the  pos- 
ture of  their  bodies,  bowing  down  their  heads; 
whilst  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  speak  audi- 
bly in  prayers,  spake  aloud  for  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  themselves.  For  this  reason,  says  he,  the 
deacon  at  the  time  of  the  oblation  brings  forth  the 
ienergumens,  or  those  that  are  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  and  bids  them  bow  their  heads  only,  and 
signify  their  supplications  by  this  bodily  gesture : 
for  they  are  not  permitted  to  pray  with  the  common 
assembly  of  the  brethren:  therefore  he  presents 
them  before  the  congregation,  that  you,  pitying  both 
their  vexation,  and  their  disability  to  speak  for 
themselves,  might,  by  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
speech  which  is  allowed  you,  grant  them  your  pa- 
tronage and  assistance.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
these  prayers  for  the  energumens  were  in  a  certain 
form,  in  which  all  the  people  vocally  joined  to- 
gether. In  his  twenty-ninth  homily,  which  is  the 
fourth  de  IncomprehennbHif  p.  3/4,  he  repeats  the 
same  account  of  the  deacon's  calling  forth  the  ener- 
gumens, and  bidding  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
the  people's  praying  to  God  ofioOvf^ai^  koI  furd  ofo- 
ipUg  fioflci  with  one  consent  and  with  strong  cries, 
that  he  would  show  mercy  on  them.  A  little  after, 
in  the  same  homily,  p.  375,  he  mentions  another 
form  used  by  the  deacon,  as  the  herald  of  the 
church,  who  was  appointed  to  call  upon  the  people 
every  now  and  then,  and  excite  them  to  fervency  in 
devotion,  by  using  this  form  of  words,  6p9oi  viUfuy 
Ka\&ci  Let  us  elevate  our  minds,  and  attend  with 
decency  to  our  devotions.  For,  as  he  there  explains 
it,  this  admonition  did  not  so  much  respect  the 
body,  as  the  mind.  When  the  deacon,  says  he, 
calls  upon  us,  and  says,  Let  us  stand  elevated  with 
decency,  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  this 
admonition  was  by  the  rule  of  the  church  appointed, 
but  that  we  should  elevate  our  thoughts  that  lie 
grovelling  upon  the  ground ;  that,  casting  away  the 
distraction  that  arises  from  secular  affairs,  we 
should  be  able  to  present  our  souls  upright  and 
raised  to  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  no  man  therefore,  adds  he,  join  in  those  sacred 
and  mystical  hymns  with  remissness  of  mind ;  let 
no  man  entertain  the  thoughts  of  this  life  at  that 
time;  but  driving  away  all  earthly  concerns,  let 
him  translate  himself  wholly  into  heaven,  as  stand- 
ing then  close  by  the  throne  of  glory,  and  flying 


with  the  seraphims :  and  bo  let  him  ofler  up  r^ 
wavdytov  vfivov,  that  most  holy  hymn  (meaning  d)e 
Trisoffion,  or  else  the  hymn  called  '*  Glory  be  to  God 
on  high")  to  the  God  of  majesty  and  glory.    It  ii 
upon  this  account  we  are  called  upon  at  this  tiaci 
Mvai  ffoXwCf  to  compose  ourselves  decently,  as  it 
becomes  men  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
with  fear  and  trembUng,  with  a  Tigilant  and  d^ 
vated  soul.    In  his  thirty-fourth  homily,  which  i 
the  first  against  the  Jews,  p.  440,  he  speaks  of  e- 
other  form  used  by  the  deacon,  and  that  frequenth, 
before  the  participation  of  the  holy  mjrsteries:  be 
then  cried  out,  kmyivCtotnrt  ilXX^XvCf  Discern  au 
know  one  another :  which  was  an  admonition  to  tb 
people,  that  they  should  suffer  no  Jew,  infidel,  hat 
tic,  catechumen,  or  penitent,  to  conununicate  amoef 
them.     In  his  fortieth  homily,  upon  the  martjn. 
Juventinus  and  Maximus,  p.  550,  he  says,  Tbe 
church  kept  her  vigils  all  the  night  with  continol 
psalmody,  which  was  nothing  hut  forms  of  praje! 
and  praises  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    In  tk 
forty-seventh  homily,  upon  Julian  the  martjr,  pi 
613,  he  again  mentions   the    solemn  form  of  n- 
nunciation  in  baptism.    You  renounced,  says  b^ 
all  this  kind  of  pomp,  (harlots,  songs,  and  obtcoe 
words  used  in  the  theatre,)  and  made  a  corcnsnt 
with  Christ,  in  that  day  when  you  were  initiated  a 
the  holy  mysteries.    Rememher,  therefore,  tbose 
words,  and  your  covenant,  and  heware  yon  do  net 
transgress  it    In  his  fifty-first  homily,  upon  Ber- 
nice,  p.  635,  he  says.  They  used  hymns,  and  prr- 
ers,  and  psalms  at  the  funerals  of  Christians;  uk 
particularly  the  words  of  Psalm  cxvi,  "Rrtoi 
unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  deiii 
bountifully  with  thee :"  implying,  that  the  death  ofi 
Christian  was  a  kindness  and  a  rest :  *'  for  he  tfait 
is  entered  into  that  rest,  hath  ceased  from  his  ovi 
works,  as  God  did  from  his."     In  his  fifty-fiiUi  b»- 
mily,  which  is  the  fifth  of  repentance,  p.  672,  be 
plainly  intimates,  that  his  discourse  was  made  upon 
the  Epistle  that  had  been  read  for  the  day,  2  Car. 
xii.  21,  "Lest  when  I  come  again,  I  shall  beviS 
many  who  have  sinned,  and  have  not  repented.' 
In  his  sixtieth  homily,  which  is  his  catechrticala- 
struction  to  those  that  were  preparing  for  bapdA 
he  takes  notice  of  several  forms  and  roles  madebf 
the  church,  relating  to  that  matter,  p.  797.  AiM 
the  solemn  words  by  which  every  man  entered  ni> 
covenant  with  Christ.    For,  speaking  of  the  dug*    |  • 
and  ill  consequents  of  deferring  haptism  to  t  iki    '  i 
bed,  he  says.  When  he  that  is  baptized  knows  no*      < 
that  are  about  him,  when  he  cannot  hear  t  vdi^      1 
that  is  spoken,  when  he  cannot  utter  those  vofi      ( 
wherewith  he  should  make  the  blessed  eoresii'    '  i 
with  our  common  Lord,  but  lies  like  a  stock  vi      i 
stone,  differing  nothing  from  a  dead  man;  whats^    '  i 
vantage  is  it  to  such  a  one  to  he  initiated  in  tliel»!f      C 
mysteries  in  such  a  state  of  insensibOity.'  1^      p 
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implies,  that  the  party  baptized  was  to  make  his 
compact  with  God  in  a  solemn  and  usual  form  of 
words,  which  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  was  not 
aible  to  utter.  After  this  he  goes  on  to  show,  that 
the  church  had  appointed  the  time  of  Lent  chiefly 
above  other  times  for  exorcism  and  baptism ;  and 
that  the  catechumens,  after  they  were  instructed, 
were  remitted  over  to  the  exorcists,  to  have  their 
exorcisms  or  prayers  said  over  them ;  and  that  during 
this  time  they  were  obUged  to  walk  discalceate,  and 
wear  only  one  coat :  which  were  appointments  of 
the  churchy  he  says,  established  for  good  reasons, 
and  not  without  their  mystical  signification.  In  his 
seventy-fourth  homily,  in  which  is  a  panegyric  upon 
the  martyrs,  p.  900,  he  speaks  again  of  the  Trisoffion, 
or  cherubical  hymn,  as  used  to  be  sung  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  The  martyrs,  says  he, 
are  now  joining  in  concert,  and  partaking  in  the 
mystical  songs  of  the  heavenly  quire :  for  if,  whilst 
they  were  in  the  body,  whenever  they  communi- 
cated in  the  holy  mysteries,  they  made  part  of  that 
quire,  singing  with  the  cherubims  the  Triaagtan 
hymn, "  Holy,  holy,  holy  ;^  as  all  ye  that  are  initiated 
in  those  mysteries  very  well  understand:  much 
more  now,  being  joined  with  them  whose  partners 
they  were  in  the  earthly  quire,  they  do  with  greater 
freedom  partake  in  those  solemn  blessings  and  glo- 
rifications of  God  in  heaven  above. 

The  second  tome  of  St  Chrysos- 
Partsortheiitarg7  tom's  works,  Is  his  Homihes  upon 

in  the  second  tome  ,  i  .    ,  i       i  •      -r 

of^  chr,«.UKn-.  Genesis,  which  were  preached  m  Lent, 
when  that  book  was  always  read  in 
the  church,  as  appears  from  his  first  homily,  p.  10, 
and  from  what  has  been  observed  before  out  of  his 
seventh  homily  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  in  the 
foregoing  section.  In  his  twenty-seventh  homily 
upon  this  book,  he  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  always  a  part  of  the  communion  office. 
For,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  forgiving  enemies,  he 
says,  p.  358,  If  we  do  this,  we  may  then,  with  a  pure 
conscience,  come  to  this  holy  and  tremendous  table, 
and  boldly  say  the  words  that  are  contained  in  that 
prayer.  They  who  are  initiated  in  the  holy  myste- 
ries know  what  I  mean.  He  covertly  intends  that 
petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'' 
In  his  thirty-third  homily,  p.  478,  he  acquaints  us, 
That  though  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  by  the  order 
of  the  church  read  in  Lent,  yet  when  they  came  to 
the  Thursday  in  the  Passion  Week,  the  day  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  betrayed,  then  they  had  proper 
lessons  for  that  day,  and  Good  Friday,  and  Easter 
day,  and  all  the  time  between  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
when  it  was  customary  to  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  a  demonstration  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection. In  his  fifty-fourth  homily,  p.  731,  he  says, 
Christ  commanded  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
prescribing  us  therein  the  bounds  and  rules  of  pray- 


ing for  temporal  things,  whilst  he  enjoins  us  to  say 
those  words,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  In 
his  second  homily  upon  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  965,  he  says.  When  Christ  com- 
manded his  disciples  not  to  pray  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  using  vain  repetitions,  he  also 
taught  us  the  measure  of  prayer,  meaning  the  form 
which  he  appointed.  He  repeats  the  same  in  the 
third  homily  upon  Saul  and  David,  p.  1053.  Al- 
though, says  he,  you  are  guilty  of  a  thousand  crimes, 
yet  if  you  sincerely  offer  up  that  prayer,  which  pro- 
mises, that  if  you  forgive  your  enemies,  your  Father 
will  forgive  your  trespasses ;  you  shall,  with  great 
confidence,  obtain  the  remission  of  all  your  sins. 

The  third  tome  contains  St.  Chry-  g^  ^ 
sostom's  Commentaries  and  Homilies  cie^'t'un^' ^  ?£• 
on  the  Psahns  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  ''^"*  '""^ 
where  he  frequently  refers  to  the  known  parts  of 
the  liturgy  then  in  use  in  the  church.  In  his  Com- 
ment upon  Psalm  cxii.,  he  three  times  mentions 
the  necessary  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  p.  369. 
As  Christ,  says  he,  when  he  would  induce  us  to 
unanimity  and  charity  in  our  prayers,  enjoins  us  to 
make  common  prayer,  and  obliges  the  whole  church, 
as  if  it  were  but  one  person,  to  say, "Our  Father ;" 
and, "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  always  using  a  word  of  the 
plural  number,  and  commanding  every  one,  whether 
he  pray  alone  by  himself,  or  in  common  with  others, 
still  to  make  prayer  for  his  brethren :  so  here  the 
prophet  David  calls  all  men  to  a  consent  in  prayer, 
saying,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  ye  servants :  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Again,  p.  370,  speaking  of  glo- 
rifying God,  he  says,  Christ  hath  commanded  us  to 
pray  for  this,  saying,  whenever  we  pray, "  Hallowed 
be  thy  name."  And,  p.  372,  Christ,  in  his  gospel, 
hath  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  In  like  man- 
ner, on  Psalm  cxiv.,  p.  394,  speaking  of  the  life  to 
come,  and  how  we  ought  to  desire  it,  and  make  all 
our  actions  tend  that  way,  he  adds.  For  this  reason 
we  are  commanded  to  say  in  our  prayer,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come;"  that  we  may  always  have  respect  to 
that  day.  He  repeats  the  same  words  on  Psalm 
cxix.,  p.  425.  And  on  Psalm  cxxvii.,  p.  465,  We 
are  commanded  to  use  a  prayer,  in  which  there  is 
but  one  petition  relating  to  this  Hfe, "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread ;"  which  he  repeats  again  on 
Psalm  cxl.,  p.  551.  On  Psalm  cxhv.,  p.  595,  he 
says.  We  are  conunanded  to  say  in  our  prayer, 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  And  on  Psalm  cxlix., 
p.  633,  he  calls  it  the  prayer  which  was  offered  up 
by  all  in  common,  and  always  in  the  plural  number, 
"  Our  Father,"  &c.  On  Psahn  cl.,  p.  636,  he  says, 
This  prayer  was  peculiar  in  its  use  to  the  sons  of 
God  only,  who  coidd  call  God  their  Father,  by  virtue 
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of  their  regeneration  and  adoption.  Our  prayer, 
says  he,  is  prefaced  with  this  title ;  for  It  belongs 
to  them  only  to  say,  "  Our  Father,**  who  can  give 
him  thanks  for  the  gifts  which  they  have  received, 
and  show  forth  them  all  in  that  name.  For  he  that 
calls  God  his  Father,  confesses  the  adoption  of  sons: 
and  he  that  confesses  the  adoption  of  sons,  owns 
and  declares  both  justification,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  and  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  For  all  these  must  go  before, 
that  we  may  thereby  enjoy  the  adoption  of  sons, 
and  be  thought  worthy  to  call  God  our  Father.  By 
which  reasoning  of  St  Chrysostom  it  appears,  that 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  the  Lord's  prayer  a 
carnal  form,  not  proper  to  be  used  by  spiritual  men, 
because  it  was  a  form,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  none  were  truly  qualified  to  use  it,  but  such 
as  were  regenerate,  and  adopted,  and  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  had  the  true 
title  to  call  God  their  Father.  And  this,  I  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter,  was  the  general  sense  of 
all  the  ancient  writers. 

But  to  return  to  St  Chrysostom.  In  his  Com- 
ment on  Psalm  cxvii.,  p.  406,  he  takes  notice,  that 
the  people  were  used  in  their  responses  to  return 
one  verse  of  this  psalm,  which  was,  "  This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it.**  This  kind  of  responses  he  calls 
virrjxiiy,  and  virotf/aXXf tv,  because  it  was  the  people's 
subjoining  their  response  to  something  that  the 
minister  had  read  before  out  of  the  same  psalm. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  service 
of  Easter  day,  or  Christmas  day,  or  the  Lord's  day, 
because  he  adds,  The  people  were  wont  to  make 
this  response  chiefly  on  that  spiritual  assembly  and 
heavenly  festival ;  plainly  referring  to  some  eminent 
festival  then  well  known  to  the  people.  And  that 
this  custom  was  introduced  by  a  law  and  order  of 
the  church,  is  evident  from  what  follows :  for  he 
says.  Their  forefathers  had  appointed  the  people  to 
sing  this  verse,  virrixtip  lvofiodcrf}(rav,  both  because  it 
was  sonorous,  and  also  contained  a  sublime  doc- 
trine, that  forasmuch  as  they  knew  not  the  whole 
psalm,  they  might  from  this  one  verse  be  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  mystery  of  it  This  was  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  church,  according  to  Chrysos- 
tom, to  teach  the  people  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
by  obliging  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  usual  service. 

In  his  Comment  on  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  p.  518,  he 
declares  again.  That  the  psalmody  was  performed 
partly  by  the  priests,  and  partly  by  the  people's 
joining  witli  them :  the  priests  began,  and  the  peo- 
ple answered  to  them.  On  Psalm  cxl.  he  notes,  p. 
544,  That  this  psalm  was  constantly  sung  in  the 
order  of  the  daily  evening  service,  whence  it  had 
the  name  of  the  evening  psalm ;  as  the  IxiL  had  the 


name  of  the  morning  psalm,  because  it  was  alvri 
sung  in  the  morning  service.  Of  which,  becaw  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account  hereafter,'  I 
say  no  more  in  this  place.  On  Psalm  cxliv.,  p^  Si 
he  acquaints  us,  that  this  psalm  was  always  so^ 
alternately  by  the  priest  and  people  at  the  lai\  | 
table,  chiefly  upon  the  account  of  these  words  in  ii 
**  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  gms 
them  their  meat  in  due  season."  Of  which  cosin 
we  shall  have  another  occasion  to  speak  fmtberii 
its  proper  place.    See  Book  XV.  chap.  5.  sect  Id 

In  his  sermon  on  Psalm  cxlv.,  p.  823,  he  telb  b 
That  psalm  was  used  to  be  sung  in  the  Fiosa 
Week,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  while  I  fc 
will  I  praise  the  Lord,"  &c.     In  his  first  sermon  a 
Isaiah,  p.  834,  he  says.  The  IVisagion,  or  cfaemisi 
hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  was  simg  by  the  80> 
phims  in  heaven  above,  and  by  men  on  earth  h- 
neath.   And,  p.  836,  he  takes  notice  of  the  angeUd 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  as  i^  ii 
the  chim;h :  and  the  forms,  K^pM,  iXlifdoy,  and  §im 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,**  and, "  Lord,  saw  ns,* 
as  usual  prayers  and  responses  of  the  people:  ai 
reproving  the  people*s  clamours,  and  negl^oo. 
and  indecent  gesticulations  in  the  church,  be  njn- 
mands  them  in  this  manner :  How  daie  you  mix  ^ 
devil's  sport  with  this  doxology  of  angels  ?   Wb 
do  you  not  revere  the  words,  which  you  youiwHs 
use  in  that  place,  "  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  ^ 
joice  unto  him  with  reverence  ?"     Is  this  to  let 
him  in  fear,  when  you  thus  theatrically  toss  aai 
stretch  your  bodies,  and  know  not  what  yoo  0 
yourselves  for  your  disorderly  Tociferation  ?   Tb 
plainly  implies,  that  the  people  bare  their  pift 
though  sometimes  without  a  just  decormn,  in  il 
these  doxologies,  prayers,  and  responses.    In  h 
sermon  upon  the  seraphims,  which  is  the  six^i 
upon  Isaiah,  p.  890,  he  gives  a  large  account  aftf 
of  the  use  of  the  seraphical  hymn,  ^  Holy,  bolT, 
holy,**  at  the  communion  table :  which,  becasx  I 
shall  recite  at  length  hereafter,  I  only  just  biR^ 
hint  it  in  this  place.    See  Book  XV. 

In  his  second  homily  upon  the  obscurity  of  tk 
ancient  prophecies,  p.  946,  in  answer  to  that  volgir 
plea,  that  men  could  pray  at  home,  he  replies  b 
such  a  manner,  as  shows  that  the  people  biit  i 
part  with  their  own  tongues  in  the  common  pntcR 
of  the  church.    You  may  pray  at  home,  sayi  ^ 
but  your  prayer  is  not  of  that  efficacy  and  povff,0   | 
when  the  whole  body  of  the   church,  with  ot^ 
mind,  and  one  voice,  oiuOvfUii^  ^  f^*  send  f    j 
their  prayers  together,  the  priest  assisting,  tod  t^ 
fering  up  the  prayers  of  the  whole  multitodb  io  cob* 
mon.    He  there  also  speaks  of  the  deacon*8  fan*    ' 
bidding  prayer  for  all  orders  of  men  in  the  i^ 
which  I  shall  not  recite  here,  because  I  hsffdotf 


1  See  Book  XIII.  chap.  10.  and  11. 
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it  more  fully  in  its   proper   place.     Book  XV. 
chap.  1. 

The  fourth  volume  of  St  Chrysos- 
parta  of  the  an-  tom's  wofks  cousists  chieflv  of  pHvate 
fourth  tome  of  St.  dlscourses,  which  have  not  much  re- 


sect, s. 

In  the  fifth  tome. 


lation  to  the  public  liturgy  of  the 
church :  yet  some  few  passages  are  worthy  to  be 
noted  among  these.  In  his  famous  discourse  upon 
Cutropius,  p.  554,  among  other  arguments,  where- 
by he  presses  the  people  to  lay  aside  their  anger 
against  him,  and  pardon  the  injury  he  had  done 
them,  he  urges  this :  How  will  you  otherwise,  says 
he,  take  the  holy  sacrament  into  your  hands,  and 
use  the  words  of  that  prayer,  wherein  we  are  com- 
manded to  say,  '*  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,''  if  you  exact 
punishment  of  your  debtor?  This  shows  that  the 
Liord's  prayer  was  used  then  as  a  usual  part  of  the 
communion  service.  In  the  third  homily  of  repent^ 
ance,  p.  562,  he  speaks  of  the  seraphical  h3rmn  un- 
der the  title  of  fiwuehv  /uXoc,  the  mystical  song, 
because  it  was  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries.  And  again,  in  his  second  epistle  to  Olym- 
pias,  p.  715,  he  mentions  it  under  the  same  title. 
And  in  his  sermon  after  his  return  from  banish- 
ment, p.  97 If  he  speaks  of  the  form  Eiprivti  iraffi. 
Peace  be  to  you  all,  as  a  solemn  form  used  frequent- 
ly in  the  church. 

The  fifth  volume  of  his  works  af- 
fords us  many  more  examples.  Here 
he  no  less  than  eight  times  mentions  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  in  common  use  by  the  command- 
ment of  Christ.  In  his  sixth  homily,  upon  Laza- 
rus, p.  107 :  ^e  are  commanded  in  our  prayer  to 
say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  that,  by  the  con- 
tinual use  of  that  prayer,  we  may  be  put  in  mind 
that  we  are  liable  to  punishment.  In  his  eighth 
homily,  on  our  Saviour's  prayer,  "  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  p.  134,  he  says, 
Christ  prayed,  to  teach  his  disciples  to  pray.  But 
they  were  to  leam  not  only  to  pray,  but  after  what 
manner  to  pray :  and  therefore  he  delivered  them 
a  prayer  in  these  words,  commanding  them  and  us 
to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c.  In 
his  tenth  homily,  p.  154,  he  says,  Christ  taught  us 
what  we  are  to  say  in  prayer,  and  in  a  few  words 
instructed  us  in  all  manner  of  virtue.  In  his  six- 
teenth homily,  upon  those  words,  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him,"  p.  237,  he  urges  forgiveness  of 
injuries  with  this  argument,  For  this  reason  we  are 
taught  to  say, "  Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive,"  that  we 
may  leam,  that  the  measiu'e  of  forgiveness  takes 
its  rise  from  ourselves.  In  his  thirty-sixth  homily, 
upon  Pentecost,  p.  552,  he  says  prajdng  by  the 
Xiord's  prayer  is  prapng  by  the  Spirit :  his  words 
are  these.  If  there  was  no  Holy  Ghost,  we  that  are 
believers  could  not  pray  to  God :  for  we  say,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  As  therefore  we  could 


not  say,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  so  neither  could 
we  call  God  our  Father,  without  the  Holy  Ghost. 
How  does  that  appear  ?  From  the  same  apostle,  who 
says,  ''Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father."  In  his  thirty-eighth  homily,  of  repentance 
and  the  eucharist,  p.  570,  he  thus  again  argues  for 
forgiving  enemies :  When  we  go  into  the  church,  let 
us  approach  God  as  becomes  his  majesty ;  lest  if  we 
have  designs  of  revenge  in  our  hearts  when  we 
pray,  we  pray  against  ourselves,  saying,  "  Forgive 
us,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
These  are  terrible  words,  and  the  same  as  if  one 
said  to  God,  Lord,  I  have  forgiven  my  enemy,  for- 
give thou  me ;  I  have  loosed  him,  loose  thou  me ;  I 
have  pardoned  my  enemy,  pardon  me ;  if  I  have 
retained  his  sins,  retain  thou  mine ;  if  I  have  not 
loosed  my  neighbour,  do  not  thou  loose  my  offences ; 
what  measure  I  have  meted  to  him,  measure  to  me 
again.  In  his  fifty-first  homily,  upon  the  prayers  of 
Christ,  p.  691,  he  says,  Christ  taught  his  disciples 
to  pray  both  in  words  and  actions ;  meaning  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  together  with  his  own 
example.  And  in  the  sixty-second  homily,  upon 
the  paralytic,  p.  934,  he  says,  This  prayer  was  the 
pecuUar  privilege  of  the  faithful,  and  not  allowed 
to  any  unbaptized  catechumen :  for  before  we  have 
washed  away  our  sins  in  the  font  of  the  holy  waters, 
we  cannot  call  God  our  Father ;  but  when  we  re- 
turn from  thence,  having  put  off  the  burden  of  our 
sins,  then  we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
Besides  this  account  of  the  various  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  he  mentions  several  other  parcels  of 
the  liturgy  in  this  volume.  In  the  sixteenth  homily, 
p.  229,  he  takes  notice  of  the  use  of  the  seraphical 
hymn  in  the  eucharistical  service.  Consider,  says 
he,  you  that  are  initiated,  what  a  mystical  service 
you  have  been  employed  in,  with  whom  you  have 
sent  up  that  mystical  song,  with  whom  you  have 
cried  out  Tpt^oyioc,  "Holy,  holy,  holy."  In  the 
thirty-sixth  homily,  upon  Pentecost  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  p.  553,  he  treats  at  large  of  that  ancient  form 
of  salutation  used  in  every  office,  "  Peace  be  with 
you,"  or, "  The  Lord  be  with  you;"  and  the  people's 
answering  always,  "And  with  thy  spirit."  Our 
common  father  and  teacher,  says  he,  meaning  the 
bishop,  when  he  goes  up  into  his  throne,  says, 
"  Peace  be  to  you  all,"  and  you  all  make  answer 
with  one  common  voice,  "And  with  thy  spirit''  . 
Neither  do  you  make  this  answer  only  when  he  goes 
into  his  throne,  or  when  he  preaches  to  you,  or 
when  he  prays  for  you,  but  when  he  stands  by  the 
holy  table ;  when  he  is  about  to  offer  that  tremen- 
dous sacrifice,  (they  that  are  initiated  know  what  I 
say,)  before  he  touches  the  elements  Ipng  upon  the 
table,  he  prays,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  be  with 
you,"  and  ye  reply,  "  And  with  thy  spirit :"  remind- 
ing yourselves  by  this  answer,  that  it  is  not  the 
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minister  that  effects  any  thing  in  this  matter,  neither 
is  the  consecration  of  the  gifts  the  work  of  human 
nature ;  but  that  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  then 
present,  and  descending  upon  the  elements,  which 
consummates  that  mystical  sacrifice.  In  the  thirty- 
eighth  homily,  on  the  eucharist  and  repentance,  p. 
569,  he  takes  notice  of  another  known  form  in  the 
communion  service,  where  the  priest  says,  "  Let  us 
lift  up  our  minds  and  hearts,**  and  the  people  an- 
swer, "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,**  *Exofuv 
wp^  rbv  Kvpiov.  This  is  the  same  form  as  we  have 
seen  before  in  Cyprian,  Surmim  corda^  and  Habemus 
ad  Dominum,  In  the  forty-seventh  homily,  p.  632, 
he  speaks  again  of  the  seraphical  hymn,  taken  out 
of  Isaiah,  under  the  name  of  pLv^ruthv  /iiXoc,  the 
mystical  song.  And  homily  fifty-second,  in  eos  qui 
Pascha  jejunant,  p.  713,  persuading  men  to  peace 
and  unity,  he  argues  again  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  form  Eip^  waoiv,  "Peace  be  with  you  aU,** 
in  every  ofiice  of  the  church.  There  is  nothing, 
says  he,  can  be  compared  with  peace  and  concord. 
Therefore  the  bishop,  when  he  first  enters  the 
church,  before  he  goes  up  into  his  throne,  prays, 
saj^ng,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all  :**  and  when  he  rises 
up,  he  does  not  begin  to  preach,  before  he  says 
again,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all.**  And  the  priests, 
when  they  are  about  to  say  any  prayer  of  benedic- 
tion, do  not  begin  the  blessing  before  they  have 
used  the  same  form  of  salutation.  And  the  deacon, 
when  he  bids  men  pray  with  others,  enjoins  them 
this  in  their  prayers,  that  they  should  pray  for  the 
angel  of  peace,'  and  that  all  their  purposes  may  be 
directed  to  a  peaceable  end :  and  when  he  dismisses 
you  from  this  assembly,  he  prays  thus,  sajdng,  nopf  ^ 
cffOf  Iv  i/p^vy,  "  Go  in  peace  ;**  and  nothing  is  said 
or  done  without  this.  So  that  it  seems  this  was  a 
form  that  had  its  return  in  every  particular  office, 
and  was  sometimes  used  six  or  seven  times  at  one 
assembly  of  the  church.  In  his  thirty-fifth  homily, 
upon  the  Ascension,  p.  535,  he  more  particularly 
takes  notice  of  this  form  of  the  deacon's  bidding 
men  pray  for  the  angel  of  peace.  In  his  admonition 
to  those  that  are  scandalized  at  the  evils  which  be- 
fall the  church,  cap.  4.  p.  863,  he  has  again  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  seraphical  hymn,  under  the 
foresaid  title  of  the  mystical  song  of  sanctifica^ 
tion.  In  his  sixty-third  homily,  p.  949,  he  shows 
us  how,  by  the  order  of  the  church,  on  the  day  of 
our  Saviour's  passion,  all  such  portions  of  Scripture 
were  read  as  had  any  relation  to  the  cross;  and 
on  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday  following,  such 
scriptures  as  contained  the  history  of  his  being  be- 
trayed, crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  And  he  adds, 
p.  951,  that  on  Easter  day  they  read  such  passages 
as  gave  an  account  of  his  resurrection,  and  on  every 
festival  the  things  that  happened  at  that  season. 


Only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  contain  tb 
history  of  the  miracles  done  by  the  apostles  afir 
Pentecost,  after  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  xipa 
them,  were  for  a  particular  reason  ordered  to  beni 
before  Pentecost,  that  is,  immediately  after  Euta: 
because  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  contained  in  tk 
book,  were  the  great  demonstration  of  oar  SaTiosri 
resurrection ;  for  which  reason  the  chnrch  apponiiBJ 
the  Book  of  the  Acts  alwajrs  to  be  read  in  the  tin 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  inmiediateljifie 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  give  men  the  evidenea 
and  proofs  of  that  holy  mystery,  which  was  the  cos 
pletion  of  their  redemption*     Thus,  according  i 
Chrysostom,  the  church,  in  great  wisdcna,  oidfliii 
and  methodized  her  liturgy  by  exact  roles,  for  tk 
better  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people. 
The  sixth  tome  is  chiefly  made  up         g^, 
of  such  tracts  as  do  not  acknowledge   "■*•■**"• 
Chrysostom  for  their  author  ;  and  therefore  amo^ 
these  we  shall  not  be  very  curious  in  searching  fior dr 
forms  of  the  ancient  htnrgy.   Some  of  them  are  of* 
posed,  by  learned  men,  to  be  written  by  Severians, 
bishop  of  Gabala,  contemporary  with  Chryaostoi 
and  these  may  be  reckoned  *of  the  same  authcici^ 
as  Chrysostom*s  own  writings.     Among  the  hnfr 
hes  of  this  sort  is  reckoned   the  thirty-fefeBll 
upon  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  where  tir 
author,  p.  375,  commenting   upon  those  woi 
"They  began  to  be  merry,"  thus  discourses:  Tf 
know  what  spiritual  mirth  is,  who  have  tasted  i 
it,  who  have  been  partakers  of  the  holy  mystenei 
and  have  seen  the  deacons  or  ministers  of  J3mt 
service,  imitating  the  wings  of  angels  with  dis 
little  veils  lying  upon  their  left  shoulders,  and  l» 
versing  the  church,  and  crying,  Let  no  catecfasBa 
be  present,  none  of  those  that  may  not  est,  no^ 
none  of  those  that  may  not  see  the  feast  of  the  tad 
calf,  none  of  those  that  may  not  look  upon  the  ho- 
venly  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no  oar 
that  is  unworthy  of  the  living  sacrifice,  no  m 
that  is  yet  unbaptized,  no  one  that  may  not  w^  hi 
polluted  lips  touch  the  tremendous  mysteries :  ^ 
remember  how,  after  this,  the  angels  from  hesia 
sing  the  hymns  and  praises,  saying,  Holy  ii  ^ 
Father,  who  willed  the  &tted  calf  to  be  slain,  whi 
knew  no  sin,  as  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^  whodii 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth :'  fa4 
is  the  Son,  the  calf  that  is  always  willingly  sbA 
and  always  Uves :  holy  is  the  Comforter,  the  HoH 
Ghost,  which  perfects  the  sacrifice.     These  9 
plain  references  and  allusions  to  the  usual  ksm^ 
the  church,  viz.  to  the  deacons.  Tested  in  thtf 
proper  habit  and  badge»  caUing  to  all  non-co^iC' 
nicants  to  withdmw;  and  to  the  seraphicsl  hjA 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  which  was  alwajGi  song  in  ^ 
conununion  service.  The  same  writer,  a  littk  sto 


'  See  this  form  explained,  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect.  4. 
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p.  377*  as  plainly  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  at  the  eucharist,  when  he  brings  in  the  far 
ther  thus  speaking  to  the  elder  son :  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me :  thou  standest  by  the  altar,  and 
there  criest  out  with  freedom,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name."  In  the  first 
homily  in  this  volume,  entitled,  De  Uno  Legislatore, 
p.  10,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  ceremony  of 
lajring  the  book  of  the  Gospels  upon  a  bishop's  head 
at  his  ordination.  For  this  reason,  says  the  author, 
when  priests  are  ordained  in  the  church,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  laid  upon  their  heads,  that  he  that  is 
ordained,  may  learn  that  he  receives  the  true  tire  or 
covering  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  he  may  be  taught, 
that  though  he  be  the  head  of  all,  yet  he  is  subject 
to  those  laws ;  though  he  rules  over  all,  he  is  under 
the  rule  of  those  laws ;  though  he  gives  laws  to  all 
others,  he  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  himself. 
The  critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  author  of  this 
discourse.  Du  Pin'  rejects  it  as  none  of  Chrysos- 
tom's :  but  Photius  quotes  it  under  his  name,  and 
Bishop  Pearson^  has  a  long  dissertation  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  it,  out  of  Photius,  and  several  other 
ancient  writers  before  him,  where  he  answers  all 
the  objections  that  Bishop  Usher  and  some  other 
learned  men  had  raised  against  it  Without  de- 
ciding this  controversy,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  that  the  homily  either  acknowledges 
Chrysostom  or  some  such  other  ancient  writer  for 
its  author ;  and  the  ceremony  here  spoken  of  was 
certainly  a  custom  observed  in  the  ordination  of 
bishops  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  as  appears  not 
only  from  other  places  in  Chrysostom,  but  also 
from  the  authors  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy,  and  the  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  which  I  have  had  an  occasion 
to  produce  in  a  former*  Book,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  and  go  on  with  Chrysostom  in  order. 

In  the  fifty-second  homily,  upon  the  Circus  in  this 
volume,  p.  491,  the  author  makes  mention  of  that 
ancient  custom  of  sapng,  uHa  eot,  K^pu,  "  Glory  be 
to  thee,  0  Lord,"  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel 
When  we  are  met  together,  says  he,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical theatre,  as  soon  as  the  deacon  opens  the 
book  of  the  Gospels,  we  all  look  upon  him  with 
silence ;  and  when  he  begins  to  read,  we  presently 
rise  up,  and  say,  **  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord." 

g^t^  y  In  his  eleventh  homily  on  St  Mat- 

toS.  <Sf'hi.'fS££  thew,  p.  108,  he  mentions  the  people's 

lies  on  SL  Mattliew.    •••  •  i^  «i 

jommg  m  psalmody  and  the  accus- 
tomed prayers.  When  ye  have  borne  your  part  in 
singing  two  or  three  psalms,  9Co  ^aX/io^  ^  rpctc 
vmfx^^Avrfc,  and  have  made  your  usual  prayers, 
rdc  tfw^Ofic  tlx^  mtoifiUHH,  ye  think  ye  have  done 
enough  for   your  salvation.    In  the  thirty-third 


homily,  p.  318,  he  notes  the  customary  form  of  the 
minister's  sapng,  ElptiPti  vfiip, "  Peace  be  unto  you  all," 
when  he  first  enters  the  church :  and  he  forms  this 
exhortation  upon  it :  When  I  say,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you ;"  and  ye  answer  again,  "  And  with  thy  spirit  ;** 
do  not  say  this  only  in  words,  but  in  mind ;  not 
with  your  mouth,  but  with  your  heart  For  if  you 
say  here  in  the  church,  "  Peace  be  with  thy  spirit ;" 
but  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  out,  begin  to  oppugn 
me,  despise  me,  accuse  me,  and  load  me  with  a 
thousand  reproaches,  what  peace  is  this  ?  In  his 
sixty-ninth  homil]^  p.  600,  speaking  of  the  monks, 
and  their  manner  of  worshipping  God,  he  says.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  their  beds,  they  made  a 
quire,  and  sang  hymns  to  God,  ^vft^vwc  ^iravrt^f 
&oirtp  i(  Ivbg  erSfiarott  all  together  ^ith  one  voice, 
and  as  it  were  with  one  mouth :  and  among  these 
they  particularly  addressed  that  angelical  hymn  to 
God,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men.  In  his  seventy-second 
homily,  p.  624,  he  speaks  of  three  prayers,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  demoniacs,  the  second  for  the 
penitents,  and  the  third  for  the  faithful,  or  commu- 
nicants, all  conceived  in  a  certain  form  of  words; 
which  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  which  he 
there  subjoins,  that  in  the  last  of  these  prayers  the 
children  of  the  chiu-ch  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  crying  to  God  for  mercy.  The  people 
prayed  alone  without  the  children,  when  they  pray- 
ed for  the  demoniacs  and  penitents;  but  when  they 
prayed  for  themselves,  they  strengthened  their  pray- 
ers with  the  cries  and  intercessions  of  their  chil- 
dren, whose  innocence  and  simplicity  they  esteemed 
to  be  prevailing  motives  with  God  to  hear  them. 
By  this  account  it  is  plain,  these  prayers  must  be 
in  certain  forms  known  both  to  the  people  and  the 
children ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  how 
they  should  all  join  vocally  in  crying  to  God  for 
mercy.  In  his  twentieth  homily,  which  is  upon  the 
Lord's  prayer,  he  not  only  mentions  the  use  of  this 
form  of  prayer,  but  says  it  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  communicants  or  baptized  persons  to  use  it. 
That  this  prayer,  says  he,  p.  200,  belongs  to  the 
faithful  only,  is  evidenced  both  from  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  the  first  words  of  the  prayer  itself; 
for  no  unbaptized  person  can  call  God  his  Father. 
In  the  same  homily,  he  takes  notice  of  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  reception  of  the  eucharist,  par- 
ticularly the  custom  of  giving  one  another  the  holy 
kiss  of  peace.  And  in  the  seventh  homily,  p.  70, 
he  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  saying,  Ayui 
role  ayioiQ,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  when 
he  says,  Christ  gives  holy  things  to  holy  men. 

The  eighth  tome  of  St  Chrysos-         j^  ^^ 
tom's  works  contains  his  Homilies  on    '"**»•«'»*»»»»  *«»^ 


•  Du  Pin,  Bibliothec.  Cent.  5.  p.  22. 

^  Peanon,  V indie.  Igntt.  part  1.  cap.  9.  p.  311. 


•  Book  II.  chap.  11.  sect.  S, 
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on  St  John  and  th«  St.  Joho  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

AcU   of  thi   Apo»>     _.-.  -  «-r,  , 

"«•  In  his  preface  to  St  John,  he  men- 

tions the  fonn  of  renouncing  the  devil,  and  cove- 
nanting with  Christ.  Ye  which  are  initiated,  says 
he,  know  what  compact  ye  made  with  us,  or  rather  ^ 
with  Christ,  when  he  admitted  you  to  his  holy  nays- 
tery,  what  you  said  to  him  concerning  the  pomp  of 
Satan ;  how,  after  you  had  renounced  Satan  and  his 
angels,  you  renounced  this  also,  and  promised  never 
to  look  toward  it  again. 

Homily  forty-second,  he  speaks  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  of  spiritual  prayer,  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  and  all  Christians. 

Homily  forty-fourth,  he  says.  Every  good  Chris- 
tian used  this  prayer  daily,  saying  those  holy  words, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come ;  *'  implying  a  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. 

Homily  sixty-first,  he  makes  mention  of  h3rmn8 
and  psalmody,  as  the  honour  of  Christian  funerals. 

Homily  seventy-seventh,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  the  common  prayers  made  for  the 
whole  state  of  the  world  in  the  communion  service. 
We  salute  one  another,  says  he,  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries, that  being  many,  we  may  be  made  one ;  and 
we  make  common  prayers  for  those  that  are  un- 
baptized,  and  supplications  for  the  sick,  and  for  the 
fruits  of  the  world,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Which 
plainly  refers  to  the  known  forms  then  commonly 
used  in  the  church. 

In  his  nineteenth  homily  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  he  speaks  of  several  customary  forms  ob- 
served in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures :  The  dear 
con,  the  conmion  minister  of  the  church,  first  stood 
up,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  UpScx^^l'^Vi  Let  us 
give  attention :  and  this  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  After  that,  the  reader  names  the  prophet 
Esaias,  or  the  like,  and  before  he  begins  to  read,  he 
cries  out,  Tdii  Xlyci  S  K^pcoc,  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 

Homily  twenty-first,  he  refers  to  the  bidding 
prayer  of  the  deacon,  in  which  he  was  used  to  ad- 
monish the  people  in  these  words,  among  many 
other  petitions.  Let  us  pray  for  those  that  sleep  in 
Christ,  and  for  those  that  make  commemorations 
for  them,  for  the  church,  for  the  priests,  for  the 
people,  for  the  martyrs,  &c. 

Homily  twenty-fourth,  he  mentions  the  hymns 
that  were  used  by  all  in  conmion  at  the  communion 
table.  Enow  you  not,  that  you  then  stand  with 
angels,  and  sing  with  them,  and  send  up  hymns 
and  praises  to  God  with  them  ?  Meaning  the  Tri- 
8agion^  or  cherubical  hymn, "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  hosts,"  &c.,  which  was  a  known  part  of  the 
eucharistical  service. 

The  ninth  tome  of  his  works  con- 

in  the  ninth  tome,  taius  hls  Homilics  on  the  Epistle  to 

Pint  .nd  swnd  to  thc  Romaus,  and  the  First  and  Second 

the  Corinthiani.  i         ^      .      ,  .  ▼       i  . 

to  the  Corinthians.     In  his  seventh 
homily,  on  Romans,  p.  68,  he  speaks  of  common 


prayer  sent  up  to  God  with  one  voice  fior  the  on- 
gumens,  or  persons  vexed  with  evil  spirits.  WU 
was  by  a  certain  form,  as  we  have  seen  befiBc,! 
his  seventy-first  homily  on  St.  Matthew,  audi; 
evident  from  the  very  manner  of  expressing  it  her 
for  the  people  could  not  pray  with  one  voice,  lob 
a  form  of  words  was  some  way  or  other  dictated  i ' 
thenL  This  dictating  of  prayers  to  be  naedbgrik 
whole  assembly  was  conunonly  the  office  of  At: 
deacon,  as  Chrysostom  informs  us  in  the  fonrtn^ 
homily  upon  this  same  epistle,  p.  165,  whoek> 
shows  the  different  state  of  the  chnrch  in  the  aps 
ties'  days  from  that  of  his  own  time.  For,  expb» 
ing  those  words, "  The  Spirit  maketh  intercessnoli 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,*  be  sp& 
This  was  an  obscure  expression,  because  manjtf 
the  miraculous  gifts,  which  were  then  in  lxa| 
were  since  ceased :  as  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  ^ 
of  wisdom,  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick,  the  gift  ^ 
raising  the  dead,  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  amcn^tk 
rest,  the  gift  of  prayer,  which  was  then  distinguiskei 
by  the  name  of  the  Spirit :  and  he  that  had  tb 
gift,  prayed  for  the  whole  cong^regation.  Upoi 
which  account,  the  apostle  gives  the  name  of  tk 
Spirit  both  to  this  gift,  and  to  the  soul  that  was  c» 
dowed  with  it,  who  made  intercession  with  grott- 
ings  unto  God,  asking  of  God  such  things  as  vm 
of  general  use  and  advantage  to  the  whole  coi^ 
gation :  the  image  or  symbol  of  which  is  dot  Ik 
deacon,  who  offers  up  prayers  for  the  people.  Hn 
according  to  Chrysostom,  the  spirit  of  yaspa{ 
was  an  extraordinary  gift,  like  that  of  tongaa: 
and  the  difference  between  the  apostolical  age  ti^ 
his  own  was  this,  that  at  first  both  the  matter  fl^ 
words  of  their  prayers  were  inspired  in  an  a* 
traordinary  way,  but  afterward  the  deacons  pivf^ 
by  ordinary  forms,  without  any  such  imnMH^MUg  is. 
spiration. 

In  his  Comments  upon  the  First  Epistle  to  die  O 
rinthians,  homily  twenty-four,  p.  532,  he  reheanes 
the  heads  of  the  solenm  thanksgiving  at  the  con8eeii> 
tion  of  the  eucharist  We  rehearse,  says  he,  over 
the  cup  the  inefiable  blessings  of  God,  and  whateitf 
benefits  we  enjoy ;  and  so  we  offer  it  at  the  kolf 
table,  and  communicate,  giving  him  thanks  that  be 
hath  delivered  mankind  from  error ;  that  when  «e 
were  afar  of^  he  hath  made  us  near ;  that  when  ^ 
had  no  hope,  and  were  without  Grod,  he  hath  ma^ 
us  brethren  and  fellow  heirs  with  himself:  for  the* 
and  all  the  like  blessings  we  give  him  thanks,  aodio 
come  to  his  holy  table.  Homily  thirty-five,  p.  6H  te 
notes  the  words,  iIq  ji^h^  alAva^  nSv  aliifpmv,  for  efff 
and  ever,  to  be  the  common  conclusion  of  their  <*- 
charistical  thanksgivings,  to  which  a  layman,  if  tbef 
were  said  in  an  unknown  tongue,  could  not  aiif«tf 
Amen.  In  his  thirty-sixth  homily,  p. -652,  he  oxi- 
tions  the  form,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all,"  to  whi*  j 
the  people  answered,  '<  And  with  thy  spirit  f  iHiic^   ; 
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he  derives  from  apostolical  practice,  when  both 
minister  and  people  were  used  to  speak  by  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  further  observes, 
p.  653,  that  they  all  sang  in  common,  both  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  in  his  own  time ;  and  that  the 
bishop,  at  the  entrance  into  the  church,  said  always, 
**  Peace  be  to  you  all,"  as  a  proper  salutation  when 
he  came  into  his  Father's  house ;  though  he  laments, 
that  whilst  they  retained  the  name  of  peace,  they 
had  lost  the  thing.  Again,  p.  655,  he  takes  notice, 
that  when  a  single  reader  sung  the  psalms,  all  the 
people,  as  it  were  Mdth  one  mouth,  did  virifxciv,  re- 
turn their  answer  to  him,  that  is,  either  by  singing 
the  verses  alternately,  or  by  joining  in  the  close  of 
every  verse ;  of  which  more  in  the  next  Book,  chap. 
1.  Homily  forty,  p.  688,  he  observes,  that  every  per- 
son at  his  baptism  was,  by  the  rule  of  the  church, 
obliged  to  make  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  so- 
lemn words  of  the  creed ;  and  among  other  articles, 
particularly  said,  **  I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead :"  by  which  form  of  profession  Chrysostom  ex- 
plains that  noted  passage  of  St  Paul,  "  Why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  That  is,  if  the 
dead  rise  not,  why  do  they  profess  at  their  baptism, 
that  they  "believe  the  resurrection  of  the  dead?" 
Homily  forty-one,  p.  702,  he  mentions  part  of  the 
solemn  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  then  in  use  in  the 
'  church.  It  is  not  Mdthout  reason,  says  he,  that  he 
'  that  stands  at  the  altar,  when  the  holy  mysteries  are 
celebrated,  says,  We  offer  for  all  those  who  are  dead 
'  in  Christ,  and  for  all  those  who  make  commemora- 
tions for  them.  And  a  little  after.  We  at  that  time 
'  also  make  prayers  for  the  whole  world,  and  name 
'  the  dead  with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  priests : 
for  we  are  all  one  body,  though  some  members  ex- 
ceed other  members  in  glory. 

In  his  second  homily  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  p.  7^0,  he  styles  the  Lord's  prayer 
f  ^i}v  vtvofuofiipfiv,  the  prayer  which  Christ  brought 
in,  and  established  by  law  in  his  church ;  and  says 
it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  faithful  to  use  it, 
for  the  catechumens  were  not  allowed  so  great  a 
favour  before  baptism.  There  also  he  mentions 
several  forms  of  the  deacons  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  pray :  as  that,  £rd/uv  KaX&s,  linQ&iitv,  Let  us 
stand  devoutly,  and  pray :  which,  he  says,  was  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  priests,  but  also  to  the  peo- 
ple :  and  again,  Let  us  pray  ardently  for  the  cate- 
chumens: after  which  admonition  the  deacon  re- 
cited the  particular  petitions  they  were  to  make  for 
them,  which  Chrysostom  there  relates  at  length  in 
the  very  form  that  was  used,  which  I  shall  omit  to 
recite  here,  because  the  reader  may  find  it  whole 
hereafter  in  the  service  of  the  catechimiens,  Book 
XIV.  chap.  5.  A  little  after,  in  this  same  homily, 
p  743,  he  mentions  the  usual  form  of  renunciation 
in  baptism:  Ye  that  are  initiated,  says  he,  know 
what  I  say ;  for  ye  easily  remember  those  words, 


whereby  ye  renounce  the  tyranny  of  the  devil,  fall- 
ing upon  yoiu"  knees,  and  going  over  to  Christ  your 
King,  and  uttering  those  tremendous  words,  whereby 
we  are  taught  to  pay  no  manner  of  obedience  to  the 
tyrant  And,  p.  745,  he  adds.  That  in  the  service 
of  the  faithful,  that  is,  the  communion  service,  the 
deacon  again  bid  them  supplicate  and  address  God 
for  bishops,  for  presbyters,  for  kings,  for  emperors, 
for  all  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  for  the  whole  world.  Which  are  but  so 
many  hints  of  the  deacons  bidding  prayer  in  the 
service  of  the  faithful,  more  fully  related  in  Book 
XV.  chap.  1.  Homily  fifth,  p.  775,  h^  speaks  of  the 
obligation  men  have  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Homily  eighteenth,  p.  872,  he  intimates  a  form  of 
prayer  used  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  ordaining 
ministers.  The  suffi'age  of  the  people,  says  he,  is 
no  little  ornament  to  those  who  are  called  to  any 
spiritual  dignity.  And  therefore  he  that  performs 
the  office  of  ordination,  then  requires  their  prayers, 
and  they  join  their  suffi'age,  and  cry  out  those  words, 
which  they  that  are  initiated  know,  for  it  is  not 
lawful  to  speak  all  things  before  the  unbaptized.  A 
Uttle  after,  p.  873,  he  says.  The  people  had  a  consi- 
derable share  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
common  prayers  were  made  both  by  priest  and  peo- 
ple for  the  energumens  and  penitents,  and  they  all 
say  one  and  the  same  prayer  for  them,  the  prayer  is 
so  full  of  mercy.  Again,  when  we  dismiss  those 
who  may  not  participate  of  the  holy  table,  another 
prayer  is  to  be  made,  in  which  we  all  fall  down  upon 
the  ground  together,  and  all  rise  together.  He  means 
the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church, 
which  was  said  joinUy  by  the  priest  and  people  to- 
gether. Again,  when  the  salutation  of  peace  is 
mutually  to  be  given  and  received,  we  all  in  like 
manner  use  this  salutation.  He  means  either  the 
kiss  of  peace,  or  the  form  of  salutation  used  between 
priest  and  people,  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you, 
And  witii  thy  spirit"  But  more  probably  he  means 
the  former,  because  it  immediately  follows  after, 
When  we  come  to  the  tremendous  mysteries ;  then, 
as  the  priest  prays  for  the  people,  so  the  people 
pray  for  the  priest ;  for  these  words, "  And  with 
thy  spirit,"  signify  nothing  else.  Again,  that  prayer 
wherein  we  give  thanks,  is  common  to  both.  For 
not  only  the  priest  gives  thanks,  but  all  the  people. 
For  he  first  receives  their  answer,  they  rejoining, 
**  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do,"  and  then  he  begins 
the  thanksgiving.  And  why  should  any  man  won- 
der that  the  people  should  speak  together  with  the 
priest,  when  they  even  join  with  cherubims  and  the 
powers  above  to  send  up  in  common  those  sacred 
hymns  to  heaven  ?  meaning  the  hymns,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  and,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which 
were  sung  by  all  the  people  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice. Chrysostom  has  a  good  remark  upon  all 
these  forms,  and  the  people's  obUgation  to  bear  a 
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part  in  them,  which,  therefore,  I  may  not  here  omit, 
because  it  shows  us  the  reason  why  the  ancient 
church  so  ordered  her  service.  I  have  mentioned 
all  these  things,  says  he,  on  purpose  to  excite  the 
vigilance  of  those  that  are  in  an  inferior  station, 
that  we  may  learn  that  we  are  all  one  body,  and 
only  differ  as  one  member  may  differ  from  another ; 
and  that  we  should  not  cast  all  upon  the  priests, 
but  ourselves  be  concerned  in  the  care  of  the  whole 
chureh,  as  of  one  common  body. 

8^  ,0^  The  last  volume  of  St  Chrysos- 

la  um  teiuh  tooM.  ^m's  works  contains  his  homilies 
upon  the  remaining  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  In  his 
first  homily  on  the  Ephesians,  p.  1037,  he  speaks 
of  the  forms  of  profession  used  in  baptism :  What 
is  more  gracious,  says  he,  than  those  words  by 
which  we  renounce  the  devil  P  by  which  we  cove- 
nant with  Christ  ?  What  more  gracious  than  that 
profession  which  we  make  both  before  and  after 
baptism?  In  the  third  homily,  p.  1051,  he  tells  us 
the  deacons  were  wont  to  use  this  form  of  words  to 
all  those  that  were  under  the  chureh*s  censures,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Lord*s  table,  Ye  that  are  in  the 
state  of  penance,  depart  And,  p.  1052,  when  they 
were  gone  they  said  again  to  the  communicants,  Let 
us  pray  in  common  all  together.  And  there  also 
he  speaks  of  the  hymns  that  were  sung  at  the 
Lord*s  table.  Homily  fourteenth,  p.  1127,  he 
argues  from  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  that 
men  should  not  revile  those  whom  they  therein 
owned  to  be  their  brethren.  If  he  is  not  thy 
brother,  how  dost  thou  say,  "Our  Father?"  for 
that  word,  "our,"  denotes  many  persons.  And 
further  to  show  the  indecency  of  such  contumelious 
language,  he  reminds  them  of  their  known  cus- 
tom in  singing  the  sacred  hymns  Mdth  cherubims 
and  seraphims  at  the  conmiunion.  Consider  with 
whom  you  stand  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
With  cherubims,  Mdth  seraphims.  For  the  sera- 
phims use  no  reviling.  Their  mouth  is  continually 
employed  in  fulfilling  one  necessary  ofiice,  that  of 
glorifying  and  praising  God.  How  then  can  you 
say  Mdth  them,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  who  use  your 
mouth  to  revile  your  brethren  ?  He  adds.  You  say, 
"  Our  Father ;"  and  what  follows  that  ?  "  which  art 
in  heaven."  As  soon  as  you  say, "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,"  the  word  raises  you  up,  and  gives  wings 
to  your  soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  Therefore  do  nothing,  say  nothing  of  those 
things  that  are  upon  earth.  You  stand  in  heaven, 
and  do  you  use  reviling  P  You  converse  with  angels, 
and  do  you  use  reviling  ?  You  are  honoured  with 
the  kiss  of  the  Lord,  and  do  you  use  reviling?  God 
adorns  your  mouth  so  many  ways  Mdth  angelical 
hymns,  Mdth  meat,  not  angelical,  but  above  angels, 
with  his  own  kisses  and  embraces,  and  do  you  still 
accustom  yourself  to  reviling  ? 
Homily  twenty-third,  p.  1190,  he  says,  Jesus,  the 


Son  of  the  living  God,  hath  bronght  down  to  wtfae 
celestial  hymns.  For  what  the  chembims  say  aboit 
he  hath  commanded  us  to  say,  ^  Holy,  holy,  hoh.' 

On  the  Philippians,  homily  fifteenth,  p.  1311,  be 
positively  asserts,  that  Christ  delivered  the  Larfi 
prayer  as  a  form  of  prayer,  Spoy  f^x^f  teaching  a 
to  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

On  the  Colossians,  homily  third,  p.  1337,  ^( 
pray,  saying, "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  ib 
heaven."  We  give  thanks,  saying,  **  Glovy  be  fe 
God  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towwA 
men."  We  petition  in  our  prayers  for  the  angel  d 
peace,  and  we  pray  for  peace  upon  all  oceasiim 
for  nothing  can  be  compared  unto  it.  The  hubof 
in  the  chureh  gives  the  benediction  of  peaee,  m- 
ing  in  every  office,  in  prayers,  in  8Qpplic8tioDi,B 
his  homilies,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  oftener, "  Fetee 
be  with  you  all*  Again,  p.  1338,  When  the  bkbop 
enters  the  chureh,  he  immediately  says,  "  Peaee  be 
with  you  all :"  when  he  preaches,  **  Peace  be  wiA 
you  all :"  when  he  gives  the  blessing,  •*  Pfcacc  be 
with  you  all :"  when  he  bids  you  salute  one  auodiff, 
"  Peace  be  with  you  all :"  when  the  sacrifice  ■ 
offered,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all  :**  and  in  the  intff- 
vals,  **  Grace  and  peace  be  with  you.*  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  absurd,  that  when  we  so  often  hear  pesee 
mentioned,  we  should  still  be  at  war  among  oo^ 
selves  ?  We  receive  the  salutation  of  peace,  ao^ 
return  it  to  him  that  gives  it,  and  yet  are  at  w 
with  him.  You  answer,  "And  witfi  thy  spiiit;' 
yet,  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  out  of  the  chureh,  yoe 
calumniate  and  revile  him.  He  adds,  p.  1339,  Tint 
it  was  not  the  bishop,  properly  speaking,  that  gsie 
the  peace,  but  Christ,  that  vouchsafes  to  speak  bf 
his  mouth. 

Homily  sixth  in  Colossians,  p.  1358,  he  compaivs 
the  forms  of  renunciation  in  baptism,  and  coreDanl* 
ing  with  Christ,  to  a  hand-writing  or  bond,  laf- 
ing.  Let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  convicted  by  il^ 
after  we  have  said  those  words,  '*  We  renounce  thee, 
Satan,  and  we  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  0  Christ' 
Again,  p.  1359,  You  are  taught  to  say,  **  I  renonnee 
thee,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  worship,  and  tbf 
angels."  He  adds.  That  every  new  baptised  penoo, 
as  soon  as  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  was  ap- 
pointed to  say,  '*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heavta 
Thy  will  be  done  id  earth,  as  it  is  in  h^ven.* 

Homily  ninth  in  Coloss.,  p.  1380,  on  those  worb, 
**  Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymai^ 
and  spiritual  songs,"  he  says.  The  fiaithful  knov 
what  is  the  hymn  of  the  spirits  above ;  what  the 
cherubims  above  say ;  what  the  angels  said, "  Gietf 
be  to  Grod  on  high :"  meaning  that  these  tw* 
hymns  were  sung  by  the  faithful  in  the  communis* 
service. 

Homily  tenth,  p.  1385,  he  gives  the  Lord's  pnttf 
the  title  of  t^  wt&rfSp,  '*  the  prayer  of  the  fr^ 
ful,"  because  it  was  their  peculiar  privilege  to  ok  it 
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Homily  third  in  2  Thess.,  p.  1502,  he  mentions 
two  usual  forms,  relating  to  the  reading  of  the  les- 
ions in  the  church.  When  the  reader  rises  up,  and 
lays,  *<  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  the  deacon,  stand- 
ng  up,  commands  all  men  to  keep  silence ;  he  does 
not  say  this  to  honour  the  reader,  but  God,  who 
ipeaks  to  all  by  him. 

Homily  sixth  in  1  Tim.,  p.  1553,  he  proves,  that 
nfldels  are  prayed  for  as  well  as  others,  from  the 
ise  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  For  when  he  that  pra3rs 
lays,  **  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
Jie  meaning  is,  that  as  there  is  no  infidel  in  heaven, 
lo  we  pray,  that  there  may  be  none  on  earth  neither. 

Homily  second  in  2  Tim.,  p.  1638,  he  says,  The 
words  whereby  the  priests  consecrate  the  eucharist, 
,were  the  same  that  Christ  spake. 
'  Homily  fourth  on  Hebrews,  p.  17B5,  he  intimates, 
.that  they  had  set  psalms  in  their  fimeral  service. 
Consider,  say^  he,  what  you  sing  at  that  time, 
(<  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee."  And  again,  *'  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  And  again,  **  Thou  art 
my  refuge  from  tribulation,  which  compasses  me 
about"  Consider  what  those  psalms  mean.  You 
say,  "  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul ;"  and 
do  you  still  weep  ?  Is  not  this  mere  pageantry  and 
hypocrisy  P  If  you  believe  the  things  to  be  true, 
which  you  say,  it  is  superfluous  to  lament 

Homily  fourteenth,  p.  1852,  speaking  of  the 
hymns  sung  at  the  eucharist,  he  says,  Do  not  we 
sing  the  same  celestial  hymns,  which  the  quires  of 
incorporeal  powers  sing  above  ? 

Homily  seventeenth,  p.  1870,  he  mentions  a  part 
of  the  oblation  prayer :  In  the  oblation  we  offer,  or 
bear  and  confess  our  sins,  and  say,  '*  Forgive  us  our 
transgressions,"  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary : 
that  is,  we  first  remember  them,  and  then  ask  par- 
ion.  There  also,  p'.  1872,  he  mentions  the  deacon's 
solemn  form  of  words,  admonishing  the  people  to 
;ome  holy  to  the  holy  sacrament :  for  this  reason, 
the  deacon  cries  out,  and  calls  upon  the  saints,  and 
t>y  these  words  prompts  all  men  to  consider  their 
offences,  that  no  one  come  unprepared. 

Homily  twenty-second,  p.  1898,  he  tacitly  refers 
x>  the  form,  Sursum  corda,  "  Let  us  lift  up  our 
learts."  For  having  mentioned  those  words  of  the 
>salmi8t,  "  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an 
evening  sacrifice,"  he  adds,  With  our  hands  let  us 
ilso  lift  up  our  hearts.  Ye  which  are  initiated, 
Lnow  what  I  say ;  you  perhaps  understand  what  is 
ipoken,  and  perceive  what  I  have  obscurely  hinted. 
■  Let  us  lift  up  our  souls  on  high." 

Beside  these  passages  collected  out  of  Chrysos- 
om's  works,  published  by  Fronto  Duceeus,  there  are 
teveral  others  in  those  homilies,  which  Sir  Henry 
Savil  set  forth  in  Greek,  and  others  in  the  Latin 


editions  only.  Neither  of  which  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity perfectly  to  examine,  and  therefore  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  more  diligent  inquiry  of  the  cu- 
rious reader ;  only  noting,  that  in  the  sixth  homily 
of  repentance,**  he  observes  this  difference  between 
David's  Psalms  and  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  others  were  read  only  twice  a  week  in  public, 
but  the  Psalms  were  used  by  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all 
places,  and  upon  all  occasions.  In  ecclesiis  pemoe- 
tantibu8  primus  et  medius,  et  novissimus  est  David, 
When  they  held  their  vigils  all  night  in  the  church, 
David's  Psalms  were  in  the  beginning,  and  middle, 
and  end  of  all  their  service.  The  same  was  ob- 
served in  their  morning  prayer;  in  their  funeral 
obsequies ;  by  virgins  at  their  needle ;  by  the  illite- 
rate and  unlearned,  who  could  not  read  a  letter  in 
the  book,  yet  could  repeat  David's  Psalms  by  heart 
David  was  always  in  their  mouths,  not  only  in  the 
cities  and  the  churches,  but  in  the  courts,  in  tlie 
monasteries,  in  the  deserts  and  the  wilderness.  He 
turned  earth  into  heaven,  and  men  into  angels,  be- 
ing adapted  to  all  orders,  and  all  capacities,  chil- 
dren, young  men,  virgins,  old  men,  and  sinners. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  same  homily,  he  says  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  by  appointment  of  the  church 
read  only  once  a  year,  at  a  certain  season,  which 
was  the  time  of  Lent ;  as  we  have  heard  before  in 
several  places  of  this  author,  and  as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  demonstrated  from  other  writers  in  the 
next  Book. 

Among  those  published  in  Greek  by  Sir  H.  Savil, 
the  hundred  and  twenty-third  homily,  t  5.  p.  809, 
speaks  of  the  priests  using  this  form  of  admonition 
to  all  communicants,  in  the  time  when  the  holy 
mysteries  were  celebrated,  'Ayux  toIq  ayiotc,  "  Holy 
things  are  only  for  holy  men."  And  whoever  will 
bestow  the  pains  to  peruse  the  rest  of  the  homilies 
which  are  in  that  edition,  may  doubtless  find  many 
other  such  fragments  of  the  ancient  liturgy,  which, 
as  appears  from  this  collection,  so  much  abound  in 
this  celebrated  writer. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OF  THB  USB  OF  THE  LORD  S   PRATER    IN   THE 
LITUROT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

If  there  were  no  other  argument  to 

prove  the  lawfulness  of  set  forms     Thti^'ivmrv 

.  .      ^-        ,     -  a      -  ,»  Vy  all  th«  •ncirnta 

of  prayer  in  the  judinnent  of  the  an-  cMeemtd  •  ronn, 
cients,  the  opmion  which  they  had  JJ^JJ**  tj  »>i«  *»► 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  their  prac- 
tice pursuant  to  that  opinion,  would  sufficiently  do 
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it  And  therefore,  though  several  things  have  been 
occasionally  hinted  already  about  this  matter,  yet 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a  distinct  handling  in 
this  chapter.  And  first  of  all  I  observe,  that  the 
ancients  did  not  only  esteem  it  as  a  rule  and  pattern 
to  conform  our  prayers  to,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a 
particular  form  of  prayer,  which  Christ  enjoined  all 
his  disciples  to  use  in  the  same  words  that  he  de- 
livered it  Tertullian  says,*  Our  Lord  prescribed 
a  new  form  of  prayer  for  his  new  disciples  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  that  though  John  had  taught 
his  disciples  a  form  ,of  prayer,  yet  all  that  he  did 
was  only  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ :  when  Christ  was 
increased,  (as  John  had  foretold, "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease,")  then  the  whole  work  of  the 
servant  passed  over  to  the  Lord.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  so  much  as  extant  now  in  what  words  John 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  because  earthly  things 
were  to  give  way  to  heavenly.  So  again.  The  re- 
ligion of  prayer  was  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
and  this  prayer  being  animated  by  his  Spirit  from 
the  time  that  it  came  out  of  his  heavenly  mouth, 
ascends  up  to  heaven  Mdth  a  privilege,  commend- 
ing to  the  Father  what  the  Son  taught.  But  be- 
cause oiu"  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  necessities  of  man, 
after  he  had  given  this  rule  of  prapng,  said  also, 
"  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ; "  and  there  are  many 
things  which  men's  particular  circumstances  oblige 
every  one  to  ask ;  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  make 
additional  requests,  and  build  other  prayers  upon 
this,  always  premising  this  appointed  and  ordinary 
prayer  as  the  foundation.  So  that,  according  to 
Tertullian,*  it  was  not  only  a  rule  prescribing  the 
method  and  matter  of  prayer,  but  a  form  to  be  used 
in  the  words  in  which  Christ  delivered  it,  and  to  be 
added  to  all  other  prayers  as  the  foundation  of 
a  superstructure.  After  the  same  manner  St  Cy- 
prian says,  That  Christ,  among  other  wholesome 


admonitions  and  Divine  precepts,  by  which  he  pRy 
vided  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  has  given  a 
also  a  form  of  prayer,'  teaching  and  admonishbg 
us  what  we  are  to  pray  for.     And  a  little  aft^.* 
We  are  to  learn  from  our  Liord's  information,  wk 
we  are  to  pray  for ;  for  he  said.  Pray  thus,  **0r 
Father  which   art  in  heaven,   hallowed  be  Up 
name,"  &c.     St  Austin  assures  ns.  That  as  tk 
church  always  used  this  prayer,  so  she  used  it  If 
the  command  of  Christ*     He  said.  Pray  thus :  br 
said  to  his  disciples,  Pray  thus :  he  said  to  his  &- 
ciples,  he  said  to  his  apostles,  and  to  as  who  vt 
the  lambs  he  said,  and  to  the  rams  of  his  flock  ix 
said,  Pray  thus.     In  another  place.  This  prayer's 
necessary  for  all,  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the  nsi 
of  his  flock,  that  is,  to  his  apostles,  that  eveiy  m 
of  them  should  say,  *' Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  at 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."    For  if 
there  is  any  one  to  whom  these  words  m  the  iffsm 
are  not  necessary,  he  must  he  said  to  be  witbofi 
sin.    And  if  Christ  had  foreseen  that  there  wodd 
have  been  any  such,  so  much  better  than  his  apoi- 
tles,  he  would  have  taught  them  another  prayer,  is 
which  they  should  not  have  asked  foigivenea  d 
sins  for  themselves,  who  had  already  obtained  r> 
mission  of  all  in  baptisnL    Again  he  says,'  If  lof 
one  say  that  this  prayer  is  not  necessary  in  this  ISe 
for  every  saint  of  God,  that  knows  and  does  the  f^ 
of  God,  except  one,  the  Holy  of  holies,  he  is  in  i 
manifest  error,  and  pleases  not  that  God  whoBS 
pretends  to  praise.    For  this  prayer  which  ve  W 
was  given  as  a  rule  to  the  apostles  by  the  hesTeolr 
lawgiver,  who  said  to  them.  Pray  thus.   He  enjoined 
the  rams  of  his  flock,  the  leaders  of  his  sheep,  de 
chief  members  of  the  great  Shepherd,  to  use  £: 
and  they  thence  learned  to  say,  **  Forgive  qb  of 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  agaitf 
us.^  In  his  Retractations*  he  confirms  all  this,ca]&i$ 


1  Tertul.  de  Ortt  cap.  1.  Dominus  noster  novis  diaci- 
pulis  Novi  Testamenti  Qovam  orationit  formam  determi- 
navit. — Docuerat  et  Joannes  discipulos  suos  orare.  Sed 
omnia  Joannis  Christo  praBstruebantur,  donee  ipso  aucto 
(sicut  idem  Joannes  praenunciabat,  ilium  augeri  oportere, 
se  vero  diminui)  totum  praeministri  opus  cum  ipso  Spiritu 
transiret  ad  Dominum.  Ideo  nee  extat,  in  quae  verba  do- 
cuerit  Joannes  orare,  quod  terrena  coelestibus  cesserint. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  9.  Ab  ipso  ordinata  est  religio  orationis,  et 
de  Spiritu  ipsius  jam  tunc,  cum  ex  ore  Divino  ferretur,  ani- 
mata  suo  privilegio  ascendit  in  coslum,  commendans  Patri 
quae  Filius  docuit.  Quoniam  tamen  Dominus  prospector 
humanarum  necessitatum,  seorsum  post  traditam  orandi  dis- 
ciplinam.  Petite,  inquit,  et  accipietis,  et  sunt,  qu«  petantur 
pro  circumstantia  cuj usque,  praemissa  legitima  et  ordinaria 
oratione  quasi  fundamento,  accidentium  jus  est  desiderio- 
rum,  jus  est  superstruendi  extrinsecus  petitiones. 

'  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  139.  Inter  caetera  salutaria 
sua  monita  et  praecepta  Divina,  quibus  populo  suo  consu- 
luit  ad  salutem,  etiam  orandi  ipse  formam  dedit ;  ipse  quid 
precaremur,  monuit  et  instruxit. 

*  Ibid.  p.  ]4i.    Gognoscamus,  docente  Domino,  et  quid 


oremus.   Sic,  inquit,  orate.  Pater  noater  qui  et  in  col&ftt 

•  Aug.  Horn.  29.  de  Verbis  Apoat.  t.  la  p.  15a  Eccktf 
oratio  est,  vox  est  de  magisterio  Domini  veniena.  Ipse  dixit' 
Sic  orate  :  discipulis  dixit,  Sic  orate  :  diicipiilis  dixit,  sp» 
tolis  dixit,  et  nobis,  qualescunque  signiculi  sumas,  diii 
arietibus  gregis  di.xit.  Sic  orate. 

•  Aug.  £p.  89.  ad  Hilarium.    Omnilnu  necessaria  aS 
oratio  Dominica,  quam  etiam  ipais  arietibvis  givfis.  id  ^ 
apostolis  suis  Dominus  dedit,  ut  uniuquiaqne  Deo  tet, 
Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut  noa  dimittimiis  debatsnha    ; 
Dostris,  &c.  '  ^ 

'  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritia,  lib.  3.  cap.  13.    Qtt»ii» 
tionem  quisquis  cuilibet  etiam  homini  aancto,  et  Dei  voi*' 
tatem  scienti  atque  facienti,  prater  unnm  sancTam  saaa^-    > 
rum,  dicit  in  hac  vita  necessariam  non  fuiaw,  moltiiB  en^ 
nee  potest  illi  ipsi  placere  quern  Uudat. 

■  Aug.  in  Psal.  cxlii.  p.  675.     Ipsi  didicenmt  ovate  4«t 
oramus,  ipsis  data  est  regula  poatuUndi  a  jurbperito  caelBi>^      ^ 
Sic  orate,  inquit,  &c. 

•  Aug.  Retractat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.    In  eiadem  maadsdi^      ^' 
etiam  quod  jubemur  dicere,  Dimitta  nobis  debila  nosin.  t, 
Quam  oralionem  usque  ad  finem  saccuU  Iota  dicit  ecd0*       ^' 
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:  one  of  Christ's  commands  to  use  this  prayer, 
rhich  the  whole  church  will  continue  to  use  to  the 
nd  of  the  world.  St  Chrysostom,  in  two  volumes 
f  his  works,  the  third  and  fifth,  repeats  this  almost 
wrenty  times,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  a  common 
3rm  in  use  among  them  by  the  express  conmiand 
f  Christ  And  there  are  many  other  scattered  pas- 
ages  throughout  his  writings  to  the  same  purpose, 
^hich,  because  I  have  produced  them  at  large  in  the 
ELst  chapter,  I  need  not  here  repeat  them. 

g^^  ^  Evident  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that 

^  i^S*^^  ^^®  whole  primitive  church  constantly 
uiE'^iirSiil  used  it  in  all  her  holy  offices,  out  of 
linbuilttaidrb!^  consciousness  and  regard  to  Christ's 
*"'  command.    This,  as  we  have  heard 

?ertullian  word  it,  was  laid  as  the  foundation  of  all 
ther  prayers.**  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  church : 
he  whole  church  says,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses," 
s  we  have  it  before  in  the  testimony  of*  St  Aus- 
Ln.  And  the  practice  was  so  universal  and  well 
:iiown  from  the  beginning,  that  Lucian  the  heathen 
3  thought  to  refer  to  it  in  one  of  his  dialogues," 
irhere  he  speaks,  in  the  person  of  a  Christian,  of  the 
irayer  which  began  hirb  rov  Uarpdct  with  "  Our 
•'ather."  But  we  have  more  certain  evidence  from 
he  records  and  offices  of  the  church.  For  there 
iras  no  considerable  Divine  office,  in  the  celebration 
»f  which  this  prayer  did  not  always  make  a  solemn 
)art.  Particularly  in  baptism,  as  soon  as  the  per- 
on  baptized  came  up  out  of  the  water,  he  was  en- 
oined  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
mmediately  after  this,  says  the  author  of  the  Con- 
titutions,"  let  him  stand  and  pray  the  prayer  which 
he  Lord  hath  taught  us.  And  so  Chrysostom,*^  As 
con  as  he  rises  ou^  of  the  water,  he  says  those 
vords,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c. 

g^  3^  In  like  manner  in  the  celebration  of 

mtiJn  "of  ^u»%*l:  the  other  sacrament  of  Christ's  body 
^''^  and  blood,  it  was  commonly  used  at 

he  close  of  the  consecration  prayer.  So  it  is  ex- 
)ressly  more  than  once  noted  by  St.  Austin:  After 
he  sanctification  of  the  sacrifice  "  we  say  the  Lord's 
grayer :  and  again,*'  The  whole  church  almost  con- 
ludes  the  prayer  of  benediction  and  sanctification 
irith  the  Lord's  prayer.  Upon  this  account  he  tells 
lis  hearers,  that  all  who  were  communicants  *'  heard 
his  prayer  said  daily  at  the  altar.  And  he  ex- 
pressly makes  this  difference  between  the  Lord's 


prayer  and  the  creed,  that  men  might  remember  the 
former  by  hearing  it  daily  repeated  at  the  altar ;  but 
the  creed  was  not  so,  for  as  yet  it  was  never  pub- 
licly used,  but  only  in  the  occasional  service  of 
baptism ;  whereas  the  Lord's  prayer  was  of  constant 
use  by  being  a  daily  part  of  the  communion  service. 
Cyril,  in  his  Mystagogical  Catechism  to  the  illumi- 
nated,** gives  the  same  account  of  it :  After  the  obla- 
tion prayer  we  say  that  prayer  which  our  Saviour 
delivered  to  his  disciples,  calling  God  our  Father 
with  a  pure  conscience,  and  sa3ring,  *'  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven."  And  St  Jerom,**  though  he 
do  not  so  precisely  note  what  part  of  the  commu- 
nion office  it  was  used  in,  yet,  in  general,  he  says 
Christ  taught  his  apostles  this  prayer,  that  believers 
might  every  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  have 
boldness  to  say,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
And  St  Chrysostom*  in  a  covert  way  intimates 
the  same,  when  he  tells  his  hearers,  that  if  they 
forgive  their  enemies,  they  may  come  with  a  pure 
conscience  to  the  holy  and  tremendous  table,  and 
boldly  say  the  words  that  are  contained  in  the 
prayer.  The  initiated  know  what  I  mean.  He 
means  that  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  *'  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us."  Which  he  expresses  thus  covertly,  be- 
cause of  non-communicants,  catechiunens,  or  infi- 
dels, that  might  be  present  at  a  popular  discourse  in 
a  general  assembly.  He  speaks  more  plainly  in  his 
sermon  upon  Eutropius,'*  where,  pressing  the  people 
to  forgive  the  injury  which  that  great  statesman 
had  done  the  church,  he  uses  this  argument  to 
them  :  How  otherwise  will  you  take  the  holy  sacra- 
ment into  your  hands,  and  use  the  words  of  that 
prayer,  wherein  we  are  commanded  to  say, "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us  ?"  This  plainly  shows,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  then  used  as  an  ordinary  and  constant 
part  of  the  communion  service.  Only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  Greek  church  and  the  Galli- 
can  church  it  was  said  by  the  priest  and  all  the  peo- 
ple together,  as  Mabillon"  proves  out  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  Leontius,  in  the  Life  of  Joannes  Elee- 
mosynarius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  expressly  notes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  in  this 
particular:  Among  the  Greeks  the  Lord's  prayer" 
is  said  by  all  the  people,  but  Mdth  us  by  the  priest 


••  Tertul.  de  Orat  cap.  9.  cited  above. 

»  Aug.  Hom..29.  de  Verbis  Apost.  p.  150. 

'2  Lucian.  Philopatris. 

1'  Constit  Apott  lib.  7.  cap.  44. 

>«  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  1359.  It  Horn.  62.  in  Pa- 
alyticum,  t  5.  p.  934. 

1^  Aug.  Horn.  83.  de  Diversis,  p.  556.  Post  sanctifica- 
ionem  sacrificii  dicimus  orationem  Dominicam. 

1*  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin.  qua»t.  5.  Quaxn  totam  pe- 
itionem  fere  omnis  ecclesia  Dominica  oratiooe  coocludit. 

1'  Horn.  42.  inter  50.  t  10.  p.  197.  In  ecclesia  ad  altare 
2  T 


quotidie  dicitur  ista  oratio  Dominica,  et  audiunt  illam  fideles. 

»  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  5.  p.  298. 

**  Hieron.  lib.  3.  cont.  Pelag.  cap.  3.  Docuit  apostolos 
iuoa,  ut  quotidie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentes  aude- 
ant  loqui.  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ccelis,  &c. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  27.  in  Genes,  p.  358. 

SI  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Eutrop.  t.  4.  p.  554. 

»  Mabill.  de  Liturg.  Gallic,  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  n.  22.  ex  Ore- 
gor.  Turon.  de  Mirac.  Martini,  lib.  2.  cap.  3D. 

"  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  64.  Sed  et  Dominica  oratio  apud  Gras- 
cos  ab  omni  populo  dicitur :  apud  nosvero  a  solo  sacerdot*. 
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alone.  And  in  this  the  Gallican  church  chose  to 
follow  the  way  of  the  Greek  church,  as  we  now  fol- 
low the  Gallican  church,  and  not  the  Roman.  The 
manner  of  the  Mosarahic  liturgy  in  Spain,  is  noted 
also  by  Mabillon  to  be  different  from  both  these ; 
for  there  the  priest  repeated  every  petition  by  itself, 
and  the  people  answered  to  each  petition  separately, 
**  Amen."  But  these  diflferences  in  the  manner  of 
using  it  only  serre  to  confirm  the  use  of  it  in 
general,  and  show  us  that  it  was  never  omitted  by 
any  church  in  the  public  service  of  the  altar,  at 
least  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  lived,  whose  Mystical 
Catechisms  are  a  clear  evidence  for  it. 

„^^  It  also  made  a  part  in  their  daily 

^yidtothwmofn.  morning  and  evening  prayers,  dis- 
''"^•"'  tinct  from  the  communion  office.    Of 

which  we  have  instances  in  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Girone"  and  Toledo,"  which  shall  be  recited 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider  more  exactly 
the  several  parts  of  the  morning  and  evening  service. 
They  used  it  also  in  their  private 
And  in  theb  pri-    dcvotious.    As  is  cvideut  frt)m  that 

vfttv  devotions. 

passage  in  St  Chrysostom  upon  the 
112th  Psalm,  where  he  says,"  That  Christ,  to  induce 
us  to  unanimity  and  charity,  enjoins  us  to  make 
common  prayer,  and  obliges  the  whole  church,  as 
if  it  were  but  one  person,  to  say,  "  Our  Father  f 
and,  '*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  always  using  a  word  of  the 
plural  number,  and  commanding  every  one,  whether 
he  pray  alone  by  himself,  or  in  common  with  others, 
still  to  make  prayer  for  his  brethren.  This  implies, 
that  in  their  private  devotions,  as  well  as  public, 
they  thought  themselves  obliged,  by  the  command 
of  Christ,  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  another 
place  he  gives  us  an  instance  in  the  practice  of  a 
holy  man,  who,  to  the  form  of  his  private  devotions, 
(which  he  also  there  recites,)  always  added  the 


Lord's  prayer,  or  the  prayer  of  the  &ithful,^  uk 
styles  it,  for  a  particular  reason,  of  which  more  bf 
and  by ;  making  it  both  the  conclusion  and  unitiBf 
tie  of  all  his  other  prayers  for  all  men.  In  cofl^ 
ance  with  this  general  practice  it  is,  that  the  aotliar 
of  the  Constitutions*  orders  every  one  to  use  the 
Lord's  prayer  three  times  a  day.  And  this,  Cotcfe- 
rius  thinks,  was  done  in  honour  of  the  holy  Trinitj  * 
citing  Theodoret  and  Isidore  for  his  opinion.  Si 
Ambrose  also,  writing  instructions  to  virgins,*  di- 
rects them  to  sing  psalms  in  bed,  and  say  the  LoiCi 
prayer  between  every  psalm.  And  the  fourth  cooo- 
cil  of  Toledo  makes  it  deprivation*  for  any  cki;gT- 
man  to  omit'*  using  the  Lord's  prayer  daily,  either  a 
his  public  or  private  offices  of  devotion,  censmiof 
him  as  a  proud  contemner  of  the  Lord's  injunctkb 

Now,  this  being  the  constant  use  ^^  ^ 
that  was  daily  made  of  the  Lord's  aJ^SSr«r**2i 
prayer,  it  hence  took  the  name  otoratio  ^££2%  £i 
quotidiana,  the  daily  prayer,  as  is  ob-  ^"^' 
served  in  the  foresaid  canon  of  that  coonciL  And  so 
we  find  it  styled  in  Cyprian,  who  thought  thai 
petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  **  Give  ns  this  dajocr 
daily  bread,"  might  be  taken  in  a  spiritoal  as  wdl 
as  a  literal  sense,  and  refer  to  the  eucbarist,  or  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  celestial  bread,"  which 
they  then  desired  to  receive  every  day.  And  the 
council  of  Toledo  cites  St  Hilary  to  the  same  po^ 
pose:"  ''Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  God 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  Christ  may  dwei 
in  us  daily,  who  is  the  Bread  of  life,  and  the  Bread 
that  comes  from  heaven.  And  because  this  is  oar 
daily  prayer,  we  therefore  pray  daily  that  this  bresi 
may  be  given  us.  St  Austin  also"  means  the 
Lord's  prayer,  when  he  says.  That  the  Christia&'s 
daily  prayer  makes  satisfaction  for  those  lesser  sod 
daily  failings,  without  which  no  man  hves.  Uptm 
which  account  he  says  in  another  place/*  That  thv  ' 
daily  prayer  is  a  sort  of  daily  baptism,  because  in  the 
pious  use  of  it  men  obtain  daily  remission  of  kjom, 
as  they  did  at  first  in  baptism.    Possidius  also" 


>*  Cone.  Gerundent.  can.  10. 

"  Cone.  Toletan.  4.  can.  9. 

«•  Chrys.  Com,  in  P«al.  c.xii.  p.  369. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  10.  in  Coloss.  p.  1385.  'Eirte«ls  ri^y 
tifXh*'  TC0V  irKrrStVf  tov  Kopmviia  tivA.  kox  vvvitvfiov  virip 
iravrtav  tvxiju  iroiriadfitvos, 

•  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  24.    Tp«  Tn«  fifiipat  oCt«  irpoa- 

"  Coteler.  in  loc.  ex  Theodor.  Ep.  145.  et  Isidor.  Orig. 
lib.  6.  cap.  ult. 

"*  Ambros.  de  Vir^^in.  lib.  3.  p.  115.  In  ipso  cubili 
Yolo  psalmos  cum  oratione  Dominica  frequenti  contextos 
▼ice. 

'*  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  9.  Quisquis  ergo  sacerdotum  vel 
subjacentium  clericorum  banc  orationem  Dominicam  quo- 
tidie  aut  in  publico  aut  in  privato  officio  praeterierit,  prop- 
ter superbiam  judicatus,  ordinis  sui  honore  privetur. 

"^  Cypr.  de  Oral.  Dom.  p.  147.  Hunc  panem  dari  nobis 
quotidie  postulamus,  ne,  qui  in  Cbristo  sumus,  et  eucharis- 


tiam  quotidie  ad  eibum  salutis  accipinun,  a  Clifuti  corp«« 
separemur. 

"  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  9.  Sanctus  Hilarius  didt,  Paaca 
nostnmi  quolidianum  da  nobis  hodie.  Quid  enim  tarn  nk 
Deus  quam  ut  quotidie  Christus  habitet  in  nobis,  qui  «t 
Panis  vitse  et  Panis  e  ccelo  t  Et  quia  quotidiana  ontt 
est,  quotidie  quoque  ut  detur,  oratur. 

**  Aug.  Enchirid.  cap.  71.  De  quotidianit  aiit«mbr«fi> 
bus  levibusque  peccatis,  sine  quibus  haec  vita  non  dudK 
quotidiana  oratio  fidelium  satisfaeiU  Eorum  enim  est  d>- 
cere,  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coslis,  &c. 

«  Aug.  Horn.  119.  De  Tempore,  p.  30&     Remissio  f»     j 
catorum  non  est  in  sola  ablutione  baptismatit  sacri,  n' 
etiam  in  oratione  Dominica  et  quotidiaaa.   In  ilia  infcai*-     . 
tis  quasi  quotidianum  baptismum. 

**  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  27.     De  bono  Domino  se  ^     J 
magis  quam  de  mentis  suis  confidere.     Qui  etiam  ia  ois-     > 
tione  quotidiana  Dominica  dicebat,  Dimitte  nobis  dskii* 
nostra,  &c. 
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makes  this  remark  in  his  Life,  upon  his  practice 
and  that  of  St  Ambrose,  that  they  both  trusted 
more  in  God's  mercy  than  their  own  merits,  being 
used  to  pray  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  V  daily  prayer, 
**  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
tresp^s  against  us."  From  all  which,  and  much 
more  that  might  be  alleged  upon  this  head,  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  prayer,  in  the  very  words  which 
Christ  delivered  it  in,  was  not  only  an  allowed  form, 
but  a  prayer  of  daily  use  both  in  their  public  and 
private  devotions. 

Neither  were  there  any  sects  or 
And  wu  oMi  by  h^rcsics,  that  pretended  in  those  times 
Ki^nM^M  ma  to  object  the  least  thing  against  the 
use  of  it  The  Donatists  broke  off 
from  the  church,  and  set  up  conventicles  of  their 
own,  but  they  did  not  alter  the  way  of  worship: 
they  still  thought  themselves  obliged,  as  Optatus 
says,  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer  at  the  altar."  The 
Pelagians  could  not  relish  well  one  petition  in  it 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses;"  for  they  proudly 
thought  the  saints  were  without  sin,  and  had  no- 
thing to  ask  forgiveness  of:  yet  they  also  continued 
to  use  it  and  accounted  for  their  practice,  by  putting 
this  false  gloss  upon  it  that  they  then  prayed  not 
for  their  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  others.  We  find 
this  often  objected  to  them  in  the  African  councils," 
but  never  any  charge  brought  against  them,  as  if 
they  omitted  the  Lord 's  prayer  in  whole,  or  even 
this  single  petition  in  it  St  Austin  indeed  often 
says,  that  their  impious  tenets  and  disputations  tend- 
ed" to  take  away  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer;  but 
then  he  explains  himself  to  mean,  not  that  they  laid 
aside  the  use  of  it,  but  that  they  taught  that  a  man 
might  come  to  such  perfection  in  righteousness  in 
this  life,  by  observing  all  the  commands,  and  that 
by  his  own  free-will,  without  the  help  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  that  he  needed  not  to  say,  *'  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,"  for  himself,  but  only  for  others.  They 
owned,^  that  the  apostles  used  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
but  then  they  said,  they  were  so  holy  and  perfect 
without  all  manner  of  sin,  that  they  did  not  say  for 
themselves,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  but  only 
for  other  sinners  that  were  yet  imperfect  St  Chry- 
soetom  mentions  another  sort  of  men,  who  were  also 
offended  at  this  petition  because  of  the  condition 


that  was  in  it,  ''Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive  others  f 
and  therefore  they  curtailed  the  prayer  by  dropping 
this  petition  when  they  said  it:  but  he  rebukes 
them^  for  this,  and  bids  them  not  be  so  vainly  cau- 
tious, as  to  think  they  were  excused  by  curtailing 
the  prayer,  but  advises  them  to  use  the  whole  pray- 
er, as  Christ  appointed  it  to  be  used,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  this  petition  might  daily  terrify  them  from 
revenge,  and  compel  them  to  grant  pardon  to  their 
neighbours.  So  that  though  there  were  some  here- 
tics and  other  ill  men,  who  did  not  like  this  one 
petition  for  different  reasons,  yet  they  all  continued 
to  use  the  prayer  either  in  whole  or  in  part  &nd  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  that  totally  rejected  it 

There  was  no  objection  against  it  g^  ^ 
in  those  days,  that  it  was  a  form,  or  J^diHS^^S^^ 
that  it  was  not  a  spiritual  prayer,  be-  '*»"^**««»'p«y* 
cause  it  was  used  in  the  very  words  in  which  Christ 
had  delivered  it;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  re- 
commended as  the  most  spiritual  and  prevalent 
prayer  that  could  be  used,  because  of  the  dignity  of 
its  Author.  St  Cyprian  thus  argues  for  the  use  of 
it :  Christ  Miys  he,  had  foretold,  that  the  hour  was 
coming,  when  the  true  worshippers  should  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  and  he  fulfilled 
what  he  had  promised  before,  that  we  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  and  truth  by  his  sanctification, 
might  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  by  his  tradition, 
or  the  prayer  which  he  delivered  to  us.  For  what 
prayer  can  be  more  spiritual,  than  that  which  is 
given  us**  by  Christ,  by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
sent  to  usP  What  can  be  esteemed  a  truer  prayer 
with  the  Father,  than  that  which  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  his  Son,  who  is  truth  itself?  So  that  to 
pray  otherwise  than  he  has  taught  us,  is  not  only 
ignorance,  but  a  crime,  since  he  has  laid  it  down, 
and  said,  "  Ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  to 
establish  your  own  tradition."  Let  us  therefore,  my 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  pray  as  our  God  and  Mas- 
ter taught  us.  It  is  a  friendly  and  ^miliar  way  of 
prapng,  to  beseech  God  in  his  own  words,  to  let  the 
prayer  of  his  Son  come  up  to  his  ears.  Let  the 
Father  hear  and  acknowledge  the  words  of  his  Son: 
when  we  make  our  prayers,  let  him  that  dwells  in 
our  heart,  be  also  in  our  voice.  And  forasmuch 
as  we  have  him  our  Advocate  with  the  Father  for 


"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  57.  Ad  altare  conveni  Dominicam 
orationem  prfetermittere  non  potestis.  It  lib.  «^  p.  72. 
Oratio  Dominica  apiid  not  et  apud  vos  una  est. 

*"  Cone.  Milevitan.  can.  8.  Quicunque  dixerit  in  ora- 
tione  Dominica  ideo  dicere  sanctos,  Dimitte  nobis  debita 
Dottra,  ut  non  pro  seipsis  hoc  dicant,  quia  non  est  eis  jam 
necessaria  ista  petitio,  sed  pro  aliis,  qui  sunt  in  populo  pec- 
catores.  Et  ideo  non  dicere  unumquemque  sanctorum, 
Dimitte  mihi  debita  mea,  sed,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra, 
lit  hoc  pro  aliis  potius,  quam  pro  se  Justus  petere  intelliga- 
tur,  anathema  sit.  Vid.  can.  9.  ibid,  et  Cod.  Can.  African. 
«.  115,  116. 

"  Aug.  £  p.  92.  ad  Innocent  Nobis  etiam  Dominicam 
2  T  2 


orationem  impiis  disputationibus  conantur  aulerre. — Dicunt 
posse  hominem  in  hac  vita,  praceptis  Dei  cognitis,  ad  tan- 
tam  perfectionem  justitia  sine  acijutorio  gratia  salvatoris 
per  solum  liberum  voluntatis  arbitrium  perrenire,  ut  ei  non 
sit  jam  necessarium  dicere,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra. 

^  Id.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  Quidam  con- 
tra orationem  Dominicam  argumentantur :  quia  etsi  ora- 
bant  eam,  inquiunt,  sancti  et  perfecti  jam  apostoli,  nullum 
omnino  habentes  peccatum,  non  tamen  pro  seipsis,  sed  pro 
imperfectis  adhuc  peccatoribus  dicebant,  Dimitta  nobis, 
&c.    Vid.  Aug.  Ep.  94.  ad  HUarium. 

«  Chrys.  Hom,  22.  t  1.  p.  28a 

^  Cypr.  de  Orat  Dom.  p.  139. 
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our  sins,  when  we  sinners  pray  for  the  pardon  of 
our  sins,  let  us  bring  forth  the  words  of  our  Advo- 
cate. For  since  he  has  said,  that  ''whatever  we 
ask  the  Father  in  his  name,  he  will  give  it  us;" 
how  much  more  efficaciously  shall  we  obtain  what 
we  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  we  ask  it  in  his 
prayer !  He  introduces  all  this  discourse  with  these 
words  :  He  that  made  us  live,  taught  us  to  pray,  by 
the  same  kindness  that  he  confers  all  other  things 
upon  us ;  that  whilst  we  speak  to  the  Father  in  the 
prayer  and  orison  which  the  Son  taught  us,  we 
should  more  easily  be  heard*  So  hi  was  this  holy 
man  from  thinking  the  Lord's  prayer  a  dead  form, 
that  could  not  be  offered  with  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  labours  with  all  his 
might  to  convince  men,  that  no  prayer  could  be 
more  justly  styled  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  or  with  greater  efficacy  and  advantages  be 
presented  to  the  Father.  St  Chrysostom  was  of  the 
same  mind,  that  praying  by  the  Lord's  prayer  might 
justly  be  termed,  praying  by  the  Spirit.  For  he  uses 
this  as  an  argument  for  the  Holy  Spirit* s  operation 
upon  us.  If  there  were  no  Holy  Ghost,^  says  he, 
we  that  are  believers  could  not  pray  to  God;  for 
we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  As 
therefore  we  could  not  say,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord, 
80  neither  could  we  call  God  our  Father  without  the 
Holy  Ghost  How  does  that  appear  ?  From  the 
same  apostle,  who  says,  "  Because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts,  cr3dng,  Abba,  Father."  And  St  Austin,^  ex- 
pounding those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  viiL  26, 
"  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but 
the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities ; "  concludes,  that 
the  Spirit* s  helping  and  teaching  them  to  pray  as 
they  ought,  could  not  mean  his  helping  them  to  new 
words  and  expressions ;  for  both  the  apostle,  and 
they  to  whom  he  wrote,  were  well  acquainted  al- 
ready with  the  Lord's  prayer ;  so  that  there  could 
be  no  want  of  the  Spirit's  assistance  in  that  respect: 
but  the  want  was  this  ;  men  are  commonly  ignor- 
ant of  the  real  benefit  of  temporal  tribulation  and 
affliction,  which  tends  either  to  cure  the  tumour  of 
pride,  or  exercise  and  try  men's  patience,  and  crown 
it  with  a  greater  reward,  or  else  to  chastise  and 
abolish  such  other  sins  as  they  are  subject  to:  men 
being  ignorant  of  these  advantages,  are  usually 
most  inclined  to  ask  a  perfect  fireedom  and  immu- 
nity from  temporal  affliction.  But  the  Spirit  cor- 
rects this  ignorance,  and  helps  this  infirmity,  and 
teaches  men  rather  to  ask  patience  of  God,  and 
submission  to  his  will,  that  they  may  not  think 
themselves  neglected  of  God,  though  he  do  not  re- 


move such  afflictions,  but  with  a  devout  and  pro^i 
patience  hope  for  greater  good  arising  from  them 
This  is  St  Austin's  exposition  of  that  famous  pas- 
sage of  the  apostle,  concerning  the  assistance  d 
the  Spirit  in  prayer :  by  which  he  is  so  £u-  from  d^ 
rogating  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  vcud  of  ik 
Spirit,  that  he  supposes  the  very  knowledge  of  it  to 
be  antecedently  a  work  of  the  Spirit :  and  he  aj) 
further,^  That  when  men  believe,  and  hope,  aid 
desire,  and  consider  the  things  they  ask  of  God  b 
the  Lord's  prayer,  they  are  then  qualified  wiife 
those  graces  of  the  Spirit,  fiiith,  hope,  and  chazsj, 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  a  pious  votary  vm 
God.  Men  that  say  such  things  as  these  of  t^ 
Lord's  prayer,  could  not  conceive  any  mean  ttu^ 
about  it,  derogatory  to  the  spirit  of  prayer;  bd 
must  be  presumed  to  entertain  the  most  high  id 
venerable  notions  of  it,  of  any  that  can  po«iblj  be 
imagined. 

And  that  they  did  so,  is  evident         g^^ 

from  one  thing  further,  very  observ-  ^tUJi^^ 

able  in  the   ancient  discipline   and  !l!n££'^? 


practice;  that  is,  that  then  the  use  of  '^ 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  a  mark  of  infamy  or  n- 
proach,  but  an  honorary  privilege,  i^^owed  to  noae 
but  communicants,  or  complete  and  perfect  Cbdr 
tians.  For,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remaik  qok 
or  twice  ^  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  all  catzcbi- 
mens,  or  persons  unbaptized,  were  absolutely  debv- 
red  from  the  use  of  this  prayer;  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  call  God,  **  Our  Father,*  till  they  vet 
regenerated  and  made  sons  by  the  waters  of  bspdoi 
I  have  noted  several  passages  out  of  St  Austin,  St 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  to  this  purpose,  wbid 
need  not  here  be  repeated.  To  these  I  shall  onljadi 
one  passage  out  of  Chrysostom,^  in  his  homilj  op* 
the  paralytic,  where,  speaking  of  baptism,  be  i^i* 
Before  we  have  washed  away  our  sins  in  the  font  of 
the  holy  waters,  we  cannot  call  Grod,  ^  Our  Father;' 
but  when  we  return  from  thence,  having  pot  off  tbe 
load  of  our  sins,  then  we  say,  ^  Our  Father  wtid 
art  in  heaven."  And  upon  this  account,  as  has  bea 
also  noted  before,  this  prayer  was  peculiariy  aSti 
c^i)  mv&Vt  the  prayer  of  communicants  or  beberoi 
because  none  had  a  right  to  use  t^is  prayer,  btf 
only  such  as  had  a  right  to  conunnnicate  at  the  li- 
tar,  and  there  hear  it  daUy  repeated. 


«■  Chrys,  Horn.  36.  in  Peatecost.  t.  5.  p.  552. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  121.  ad  Probam,  cap.  14.  Neque  enim  ullo 
mode  credendum  est,  vel  ipsum,  vel  quibus  Uta  dicebat,  Do- 
minicam  nescisse  orationem. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  13.  Fides,  ergo^  et  spes  et  charitas  ad  Deum 


perducunt  orantem,  hoc  est,  credentem,  tperaBtcB,  ^ 
derantem,  et  quae  petat  a  Domino  in  I>oaiiBica  eno" 
c<KuideraDtem. 

«  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  7.  and  Book  X.  chap.  5l  «etS 

«  Chrys.  Horn.  62.  t.  5.  p.  934. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  HABITS,  AND  GESTURE,  AND  OTHER 
RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

g^  ^  The  next  things  to  be  spoken  of,  are 
dc£  toTtSJ^ttJrf  ^®  circumstances  and  ceremonies  of 
thf^LtStol!"^  habits,  gestures,  and  times  appropri- 
«rtb.twwiowinf.  ^^^  ^  pj^^  semcc.    Of  aU  these 

it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as  they  are  matters 
of  indifferent  usage  in  their  own  nature,  so  the 
church  used  her  liberty  in  the  appointment  and  ob- 
servation of  them.  The  writers  of  the  Romish 
church,  Baronius,  Du  Saussay,  and  Bona,  who  will 
have  every  ceremony  to  be  apostolical,  pretend  that 
the  apostles  themselves  wore  a  distinct  habit  in  all 
their  sacred  ministrations.  Bona  is  very  confident* 
that  St  Paul's  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas,  was  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  And  others  speak  of  St  Peter's 
planeta,  which  is  said  to  be  sent  from  Antioch  to 
Paris,  and  kept  there  as  a  sacred  relic  in  the  temple 
of  St  Genouesa.  And  others  mention  St.  John's, 
which  is  said  to  be  sent  to  Gregory  the  Great  But 
Bona  himself  will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  these, 
because  of  the  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  about 
them.'  Yet  he  is  very  angry  with  Nicholas  Aleman- 
nius,  for  saying,  that  neither  the  apostles  nor  apos- 
tolical men  used  any  sacred  vestments,*  and  that 
the  opinion  which  maintains  it,  is  to  be  exploded  as 
ridiculous,  and  as  what  is  rejected  by  learned  men. 
Vicecomes  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity, 
and  yet  he  could  find  no  ground  for  this  assertion, 
but  has  some  arguments  against  it,  which  Bona  is 
put  to  answer.  And  till  some  better  arguments  can 
be  produced  to  support  it,  I  think  it  most  prudent 
to  leave  uncertain  tradition  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
proceed  to  an  age  wherein  we  have  more  light  and 
certainty  in  the  matter. 

g^  ^  In  the  beginning,  then,  of  the  fourth 

thS^tetS^io  age,  when  the  church  was  quietly 
til*  teoftii  cmuuj.    cQujpoge^  |,y  Constantine,  and  settled 

in  peace,  we  are  sure  a  distinction  was  made  in  the 
habits  and  vestments  of  Divine  service.  For  Con- 
stantine himself  is  said^  to  have  given  a  rich  vest- 
ment embroidered  with  gold  to  Macarius,  bishop  of 


Jerusalem,  to  be  worn  by  him  when  he  celebrated 
the  service  of  baptism.  And  it  was  one  of  the  ac- 
cusations that  the  Arians  afterward  brought  against 
Cyril,  that  he  had  sold  it  Yalesius  thinks  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  an  ordinary  habit,  whenever 
the  bishop  celebrated  the  ofilce  of  baptism,  but  only 
when  he  performed  the  service  of  the  great  day  ci 
our  Lord's  baptism,  which  was  the  festival  of  Epi- 
phany, held  in  great  veneration  at  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  so  likely  in  my  opinion,  but  be  it  as  it  will,  it 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  case ;  for  still  it  was  a 
sacred  vestment  to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy  or  Divine  service,  which  is  enough  to  the 
present  purpose.  Not  long  after,  we  find  Atha- 
nasius  accused  by  his  enemies  for  laying  a  tax  upon 
the  Egyptians,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  linen  ves^ 
ments  of  the  church.  The  thing  is  mentioned  both 
by  Athanasius  himself*  and  Sozomen,'  the  one  call- 
ing them  linen  stichariaf  and  the  other  linen  tumdeif 
which  are  the  same  thing.  Where  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  accusation  was  not  that  he  used  such 
vestments  in  the  church,  but  only  that  he  laid  a  tax 
upon  the  people  to  provide  them ;  which  supposes 
them  to  be  in  use,  else  there  had  been  no  colour  or 
foundation  for  such  a  charge  against  him.  St 
Jerom  often  mentions  this  distinction  of  habits  as 
generally  observed  in  his  time.  I  urge  not  those 
words  which  he  has  in  his  Commentary  upon  Eae- 
kiel,  The  religion  of  God  has  one  habit  in  its  minis- 
try,' and  another  for  the  common  uses  of  life ;  be- 
cause I  tiiink  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
priests  in  opposition  to  the  idol-priests  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  But  what  he  says  in  his  book  against  Pe- 
lagius,  plainly  relates  to  the  Christians :  What  harm 
or  enmity,  I  pray,  is  it  against  God,  if  I  use  a  more 
cleanly  garment  ?  If  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
or  any  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  come  forth 
in  a  white*  vestment,  when  they  administer  the 
sacraments  ?  He  says  also  in  his  epitaph  upon  Ne- 
potian,  that  Nepotian  for  his  ordinary  wearing  used 
ihepaUiumf  the  cloak  that  was  in  common  use  among 
Christian  philosophers :  but  in  his  ministrations  he 
used  a  tunicle,'  which  he  ordered  his  uncle  Heliodore 
to  send  as  his  legacy  to  St  Jerom.  St  Chrysostom 
also  intimates  that  the  deacons  wore  a  peculiar  habit 
in  their  ministrations,  when  he  says.  Their  honour, 
crown,  and  glory,  did  not  consist  so  much  in  their 


<  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  n.  1. 
sibid.  lib.  l.cap.5.o.2. 

■Alemaii.  de  Parietinis  Lateran.  cap.  9.  ap.  Bonam, 
ibid. 

•  Tbeod.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  T^v  UpAv  voX^v,  Xva  TaCrtiP 
^tptfiaKKSfitvov,  T^v  tS  dilov  fiairrtafiaTOt  \iiTovpyia0 
iviTtXp,  &c. 

•  Atban.  Apol.  2.  p.  778.  IIX^TTorro*  vpArrip  xani' 
yopiav  tripl  kix'^P^*'^  Xufwv,  dn  ifii  xavova  Toit  Alytnr- 

•  Sosom.  lib.  2.  cap.  22.  UptuTiip  inrofiivu  ypa^p,  i&t 
XiTMV^MV  Xuwir  ^opop  IviTiOdt  Aiyvirrloit, 


*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esek.'cap.  xliv.  p.  668.  Religio  dirina 
altenim  babitum  babet  in  ministerio,  alterum  in  uiu  vitaqM 
communi. 

■  Id.  lib.  1.  cont  Pelag.  Qna  sunt,  rogo,  inimicitis  con- 
tra Deum,  ti  tunicam  babaero  mundiorem  ?  Si  episcopal, 
presbyter,  diaconas,  et  reliquus  ordo  ecclesiasticns  in  ad- 
ministrations sacramentoram  Candida  Teste  processerint  f 

*  Id.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.    Hanc  tnnicam,  qua  utebar  in 
ministerio  Cbristi,  mitte  dilectissimo,  &c.    It.  Epist.  ad 
Presidium  Diaconum.    Difficile  est  locum  Stepbani  im- 
plere,  et  populos  subjacentes  candenti  detail  ^«i^a  ^»«- 
spicere. 
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walking  about  the  church**  in  a  white  and  shining 
garment,  as  in  their  power  to  repel  unworthy  com- 
municants from  the  Lord's  table.  This  implies  that 
they  had  a  distinct  habit  when  they  ministered  in 
Divine  service.  And  so  it  is  remarked  by  Sosomen," 
when  speaking  of  the  assault  that  was  made  upon 
the  church  by  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  he  says, 
The  priests  and  deacons  were  beaten  and  driven  out 
of  the  church,  as  they  were  in  the  vestments  of 
their  ministration.  And  there  is  among  St  Chry- 
sostom's  works  a  homily  upon  the  prodigal  son, 
written  by  Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala,  contem- 
porary with  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  speaking  of  the 
deacons  ministering  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  says. 
They  resembled"  the  wings  of  angels,  with  their 
veils  or  tippets  on  their  left  shoulders,  running 
about  the  church,  and  crying  out,  Let  none  of  the 
catechumens  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries,  &c.  In  like  manner  Nazianzen,  in  his 
Vision  of  the  Church  of  Anastasia,  represents  the 
deacons  standing"  ip  ttfuin  wa/t^ySuaiVt  in  their 
bright  and  shining  garments.  And  in  his  will  he 
leaves  to  his  deacon  Evagrius  a  k&imvw  and  a  «tx<>* 
fHov,  which  were  then  the  common  names  for  these 
surplices  or  white  garments  used  in  Divine*^  ser- 
vice. The  council  of  Laodicea  has  two  canons 
concerning  the  little  habit  called  the  orarium,^ 
which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  to  be  worn  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  might  be  used  by  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  but  not  by  subdeacons,  singers,  or 
readers,  who  are  expressly  debarred  the  use  of  it  in 
that  counciL  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage" 
speaks  of  the  alba  or  surplice,  which  the  deacon  is 
ordered  to  wear  when  the  oblation  is  made,  or  the 
lessons  are  read.  The  council  of  Narbo*'  mentions 
the  same.  The  first  council  of  Braga  speaks  of 
the  kmica  and  the  orarium^  as  both  belonging  to 
deacons.  And  the  third  council  of  Braga  "  orders 
priests  to  wear  the  orarium  on  both  shoulders 
when  they  ministered  at  the  altar.  By  which  we 
learn,  that  the  tunica  or  surplice  was  common  to 
all  the  clergy,  the  orarium  on  the  left  shoulder  pro- 
per to  deacons,  and  on  both  shoulders  the  distin- 
guishing badge  of  priests. 


The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  is  moat  particokr 
in  these  distinctions.    For  in  one  canon  it  aji, 
That  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  be  unjosdj 
degraded^  and  be  found  innocent  by  a  synod,  7«t 
they  shall  not  be  what  they  were  before,  onks 
they  receive  the  degrees  they  had  lost  firom  ik 
hands  of  the  bishops  before  the  altar.     If  he  be  i 
bishop,  he  must  receive"  his  orartum^  his  ring,  and 
his  staff;  if  a  presbyter,  his  orttrium  and  pLoMk; 
if  a  deacon,  his  orarium  and  aJba^     And  in  anodier 
canon,"  that  the  deacon  shall  wear  but  one  ormm; 
and  that  upon  his  left  shoulder,  wherewith  he  if  to 
give  the  signal  of  prayers  to  the  people.    Wkic 
we  may  observe  also  the  reason  of  the  name  ormim 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  ab  oratuh,  from  prsjiag; 
though  in  common  acceptation  it  aignifies  no  moR 
than  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  fece,  and  so  cooei 
from  ore,  in  which  signification  it  is  ffffmftT«« 
used  by  St  Ambrose,"  and  St.  Austin,"  as  veil  a 
by  the  old  Roman  authors.     But  here  we  take  it  is 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  for  a  sacred  habit  ippo* 
priated  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  » 
lemnities  of  Divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  habit  distinct  from  that  of 
civil  and  common  use,  by  all  the  authorities  tiiil 
have  been  mentioned.  The  author  of  the  Qootioof 
upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  under  the  nsoe 
of  St  Austin,  speaks  also  of  the  daknaHea,^  » 
worn  both  by  bishops  and  deacons :  hut  whether  s 
was  then  a  garment  of  sacred  use,  is  not  said  If 
him  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  that  I  knovaf; 
and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  the  pioofr  al- 
ready alleged,  as  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  foortk 
age  a  plain  distinction  of  habits  was  made  in  the 
sacred  service  of  the  church. 

The  next  considerable  circumstance        shl  i 
in  their  worship,  was  the  posture  oh-  J^SJaSi 
served  in  their  addresses  and  adora-  ^^M!d!£ 
tions  of  God ;  and  of  this  we  find  four  ^^ft^SJ^ 
kinds  generally  practised  and  allowed,  ali^'ii'iS 
viz.  standing,  kneehng,  bowing,  and  "^ 
prostration :  for  sitting,  which  some  add  as  a  fifil^ 
sort,  was  never  allowed  by  the  ancients  as  an  (l^ 
dinary  posture  of  devotion.      Standing  was  tfee 


^  Chrys.  Horn.  82.  aL  83.  in  Mat.  p.  705.  A<v«c3v  x*'''^ 
wlvKWt  KoX  AwoirrtXfioifTa  nrtpifiakXofitvoi,  &c. 

"  Sosom.  lib.  8.  cap.  21.  *ltpimv  ik  koI  itaxStfrnp  nnrro- 
fiivmv  Tc,  Kul  nrp6t  filap,  tot  ttlxov  vx^fiarotf  iXavvofiivmv. 

"  Chryi.  Horn.  37.  de  Filio  Prodigo,  t  6.  p.  375.  Tw 
fHfiovfiivrnv  Tdff  T&v  AyyiXmv  irripvyat  vrait  XtirruXt 
606ifait  ratff  inrl  tS»v  Aptvtpuv  &fim»  Ktifilvaitf  &c. 

"  Nas.  SomDium  Anastas.  t.  2.  p.  78. 

^  Id.  in  Testamento,  ap.  Brision.  de  Fonnulis,  lib.  7. 

"  Gone.  Laodic.  can.  22  et  23. 

1*  Cone.  Garth.  4.  can.  41.  Ut  diaconua  in  tempore  obla- 
tionis  tantum  vel  lectionis  alba  induatur. 

"  Gone  Narbon.  an.  589.  can.  12. 

>*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  27.  Quia  diaconea  abseonsia  in- 
fim  tunicam  otuntur  orariis,  ita  ut  nihil  differre  a  sobdiaeono 
videantur,  de  costero  fuperpoaito  leapulc,  ficut  decet,  utan- 


tur  orario. 

**  Cone.  Bracar.  3.  can.  3.  Noq  alitar  Ttmrdat  qmmm 
no  utroqne  humero  circumaeptua. 

"  Gone.  Tolet  4.  can.  28.  Episcopua,  protbyter,  aatia- 
conua,  ai  a  gradu  auo  injuate  dejectaa,  in  aascU  ijiio^  * 
nocena  reperiatur,  non  poteat  eaae  quod  ftwraC,  nw  gia't' 
amiaaoe  recipiat  coram  altario  de  manu  eptaeopons.  ^ 
epiacopua  eat,  orarium,  annulum,  et  baeulnin.  Si  fnAf^ 
orarium  et  planetam.    Si  diaconua,  oranrnaa  et  albaaL 

SI  Can.  40.  Unum  orarium  oportet  fevitam  gi  mai  * 
ainistro  humero,  propter  quod  orat,  id  eat,  praHlicaL 

"  Ambros.  de  Obitu  Satyri  Fratris.    Et  Epiit  5i 

»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  a  Vid.  Pnataaa  ^ 
Cyprian. 

••  Aug.  Quest  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  qu.  4.  t  4.  Qu«iatf 
hodie  diaconi  dalmaticia  indoantar  aicul  < 
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general  observation  of  the  whole  church  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  as  high  as  Ireneeus, 
who  derives  it  from  apostolical  authority.  For  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Justin  Martyr"  gives  this 
account  of  the  use  of  both  postures  in  prayer :  For- 
tismuch  as  we  ought  to  remember  both  our  fall  by 
sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again 
from  our  fall ;  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days, 
as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin :  but  our  not  kneeling 
on  the  Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection, 
whereby  through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  de- 
livered from  our  sins,  and  from  death,  that  is  morti- 
fied thereby.  And  this  custom  took  its  original 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  St  Irenseus  says 
in  his  book  concerning  Easter,  wherein  he  also 
makes  mention  of  Pentecost,  during  which  time  we 
kneel  not,  because  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Lord's  day,  according  to  the  reason  that  has  been 
given.  Not  long  after,  Tertullian  speaks  of  it,*"  as 
an  observation,  among  many  others,  handed  down 
from  ancient  tradition.  And  Cyprian  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hint  it,^  when  he  speaks  of  their  standing 
in  prayer. 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria," 
and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,"  who  died  some 
years  before  the  council  of  Nice.  He  says.  We  keep 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  because  then  our  Lord 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  our  tradition  is  not  to  kneel 
on  that  day.  In  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice 
there  was  some  disagreement  about  this  practice, 
and  therefore  that  council  made  a  canon  to  bring 
all  churches  to  a  uniformity  in  this  matter : "  Be- 
cause there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  in  the  days  of  Pentecost ;  that  all  things  may  be 
uniformly  performed  in  every  parish  or  diocese,  it 
seems  good  to  the  holy  synod,  that  prayers  be  made 
to  God  standing.  After  this  St.  Hilary"  speaks 
of  it  again  as  an  apostoUcal  practice,  neither  to 
fast  nor  worship  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  the 


fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  Epipha- 
nius  says,"  that  on  the  appointed  days  they  prayed 
kneeling,  but  during  the  whole  fifty  days  of  Pente- 
cost they  neither  fasted  nor  kneeled.  St  Jerom 
reckons  it"  among  the  traditions  of  the  universal 
church,  neither  to  fast  nor  kneel  on  the  Lord's 
day  or  Pentecost  St  Austin  is  a  Uttle  doubtful  as 
to  the  practice  of  the  church  universal,"  but  he  as- 
sures us,  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  all  churches  in 
Africa  forbore  fasting,  and  prayed  standing,  and 
sung  hallelujah  at  the  altar  every  Lord's  day,  and 
all  the  days  of  Pentecost,  in  token  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  We  find  the  same  in  St  Basil,"  who 
derives  it  from  apostoUcal  practice.  And  Cassian" 
testifies  of  the  Egyptian  churches,  that  from  Satur- 
day night  to  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  days  of  Pen- 
tecost, they  neither  kneeled  nor  fasted.  And  in 
another  place"  he  gives  the  reason  of  this,  because 
kneeling  was  a  sign  of  deep  repentance  and  mourn- 
ing, which  they  omitted  on  those  days  out  of  re- 
spect and  reverence  to  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  author  of  the  Constitutions'* 
makes  it  one  of  his  apostolical  orders,  that  all  men 
should  pray  three  times,  or  three  prayers,  on  the 
Lord's  day  standing,  in  memory  of  him  who  rose 
the  third  day  from  the  dead.  And  from  hence  came 
that  usual  form  so  often  mentioned  by  St  Chry- 
sostom"  and  others,  of  the  deacon's  calling  upon 
the  people  in  prayer, 'Op^wc  t^iuv  coXwCf  Let  us  stand 
upright  with  reverence  and  decency;  alluding  to 
the  posture  then  commonly  used  in  prayer  on  the 
Lord's  day.  How  long  this  custom  continued  in 
the  church,  is  not  easy  to  determine :  but  we  may 
observe  it  to  be  mentioned  by  Martin  Bracarensis" 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  council  of  Trullo  *^  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  third  council  of  Tours ^ 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  Nor  do  we  meet 
with  any  exception  to  this  rule  all  this  time,  save 
only  one  relating  to  the  penitents,  or  those  that 
were  under  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  who  being, 
by  their  falling  into  scandalous  sins,  reduced  to  a 


*  Justin.  Qu»st  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  115. 

**  TertuL  de  Coron.  MiL  cap.  3.  Die  Dominico  jeju- 
nium  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  im- 
miinitate  a  die  FaschaB  in  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus. 

"  Cypr.  de  Orat  p.  152.  Quando  stamus  ad  oratio- 
nem,  &c. 

»  Clem.  Strom.  7.  p.  854.  "  Pet.  Alex.  can.  15. 

••  Cone.  Nic.  can.  20. 

*>  Hilar.  Prolog,  in  Psal  p.  189.  Et  haec  quidem  sabbata 
■abbatorum  ea  ab  apostolis  religione  celebrata  sunt,  ut  his 
^uinquagesimce  diebus  nullus  neque  in  terram  strato  cor- 
pore  adoraret,  neque  jejunio  festivitatem  spiritualis  hujus 
beatitudinis  impediret :  quod  id  ipsum  etiam  extrinsecus 
in  diebus  Dominicis  est  constitutum,  &c. 

»  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22  et  2t 

>■  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  Die  Dominico  et 
par  omnem  Pentecosten,  nee  de  geniculis  adorare,  et  jeju- 
nium  solvere  soleant 

**  Aug.  £p.  119.  ad  Januarium^  cap.  17.  Ut  autem  stantes 


in  illis  diebus  et  omnibus  Dominicis  oremus,  utrum  ubiqaa 
servetur  ignoro.  Ibid.  cap.  15.  Propter  hoc  et  jcjunia  re- 
laxantur,  et  stantes  oramus;  quod  est  signum  resurrectionis. 
Unde  etiam  omnibus  diebus  Dominicis  id  ad  altare  obser- 
vatur,  et  halleluia  canitur. 

^  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  27. 

^  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  Hoc  quoqne  nosse 
debemus,  a  vespera  sabbati,  qu»  lucescit  in  diem  Domini- 
cam,  usque  in  vesperam  sequentem  apud  ^gyptios  genua 
.  non  curvari ;  sed  nee  totis  quinquagesimiB  diebus,  &c. 

"  Cassian.  Collat.  lib.  21.  cap.  2U.  Ideo  in  ipsis  diebus 
nee  genua  in  oratione  curvantur,  quia  inflexio  genuum  velut 
poenitentiee  ac  luctus  indicium  est,  &c. 

**  Constitut  lib.  2.  cap.  59.    Tplt  vel  rptit  tix^9  XT«rrc« 

**  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  aL  4.  de  Incomprehensibili  Dei  Na- 
tura,  t  1.  p.  375.  Hom.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 
**  Martin.  Bracar.  Collect.  Canon,  cap.  57. 
«>  Cone.  Trull,  can.  90.  «  Cone  Turota.  3.  can.  37 
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state  of  penance,  were  not  allowed  this  privilege  of 
standing  at  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  were 
obliged  in  token  of  their  humiliation  to  kneel  at  all 
times,  not  excepting  the  days  of  relaxation,  as  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage^  words  it  in  a  canon 
made  in  this  behalf.  And  so  we  have  seen  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  writers  for  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  this  practice. 

At  other  times  kneeling  was  the 
SM^.^koMi-  most  common  and  ordinary  posture  of 

in«    «i    an    other     _  _,  .  ,  i     j    j 

tiii»t.Mp«cuuyon  dcvotiou.  Tlus  may  be  concluded 
and  other  tiiiM*  of  from  thc  foHuer   cxccptiou  of   the 


Lord's  day  and  Pentecost  from  this 
posture;  for  that  implies,  that  at  other  times  they 
used  a  different  posture  in  their  addresses  to  Grod. 
This  was  the  usual  posture  of  their  ordinary  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  on  the  weekly  days,  and  on 
the  stationary  or  fast  days,  which  were  called  sta- 
tionary days,  not  from  their  standing  at  prayer,  but 
from  their  continuing  and  prolonging  the  exercise, 
in  imitation  of  the  military  stations.  The  only 
difference  between  these  days  and  the  Lord's  day 
was,  that  on  the  Lord's  day  all  prayers  were  per- 
formed standing,  but  on  other  days  some  were  said 
standing,  some  kneeling.  In  this  sense  we  must  un- 
derstand St.  Chrysostom,**  when  he  speaks  of  the 
people's  falling  on  the  ground  when  they  said  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  and  their 
rising  again  at  the  bishop's  invocation.  And  so  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions**  represents  them  kneel- 
ing at  the  first  prayer,  and  standing  up  at  the  second. 
In  like  manner  Cassian**  says  the  people  performed 
their  private  prayers  kneeling,  and  then  rose  up  to 
the  minister's  collect  or  prayer,  in  which  all  joined 
standing.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  their  prayers 
on  ordinary  days,  and  not  of  the  Lord's  day,  on 
which  (as  we  have  seen  before)  all  their  prayers 
were  performed  standing.  As  to  the  posture  of 
kneeling  upon  other  occasions,  it  would  be  endless 
to  cite  all  the  testimonies  that  may  be  alleged  for 
it  It  was  so  common  among  them,  that  the  author 
of  The  Acts  of  Thecla*'  gives  prayer  the  name  of 
Kkimc  ywdrntv,  bending  the  knees.  And  Amobius, 
when  he  would  describe  to  the  heathen  the  manner 
of  Christians  performing  their  divine  ofiices  to  God, 
does  it  by  saying.  They  all  fell  down  *■  upon  the  earth, 
as  their  custom  was,  and  made  their  common  prayers 


to  him.  Eusebius,*  speaking  of  the  great  dty> 
tion  of  St  James,  bishop  of  Jenisalein«ssys,  Hera 
wont  to  go  into  the  temple  alone,  and  tiiere  pnr 
assiduously  upon  his  knees,  making  intercesskmix 
the  sins  of  the  people,  till  his  knees  were  grown  s 
hard  and  callous  as  those  of  camels,  by  contim 
exercise  of  his  devotions.  And  so  again,  spetki^ 
of  the  thundering  legion,  (who  in  the  time  of  Ms- 
cus  Aurelius  procured  rain  by  their  prayers,  to  an 
the  Roman  army,  and  thunder  to  destroy  their  fo^ 
mies,)  he  says,  Tliey  fell  upon  their  knees,  as  wss  tk 
usual**  custom  of  Christians  in  their  pfrayen,8Dds 
made  their  supplications  to  God  at  the  head  of  ds 
army  as  it  was  going  forth  to  hattle.  TertoDiB 
had  his  eye  upon  this  very  story,  when  he  tells  So- 
pula,**  That  the  geniculations,  or  prayers  on  ik 
bended  knee,  together  with  the  fittings  of  Christiai& 
were  always  effectual  in  driving  away  droogfat  aod 
famine.  It  were  easy  to  give  a  thousand  other  is- 
stances"  of  the  like  practice  oat  of  the  ancient  wn(> 
ers ;  but  in  a  case  so  clear  and  uncontested,  I  tfaioi 
it  next  to  impertinence  to  trouble  my  reader  with 
them.  I  only  note,  that  though  these  two  posture 
of  prayer  were  very  indifferent  in  their  own  natoic 
yet  it  was  always  esteemed  an  instance  of  great  neg- 
ligence, or  great  perverseness,  to  interchange  thea 
unseasonably  one  for  the  other ;  that  is,  to  pn^ 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  the  church  l^ 
quired  standing ;  or  standing  on  other  days,  wha 
the  rules  and  custom  of  the  church  required  men  to 
kneeL  And  therefore,  as  the  canons  of  Nice  9d 
TruUo  reflect  upon  those  who  were  superstitioo^ 
bent  upon  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day ;  so  othefs, 
with  equal  severity,  complain  of  the  remissness  md 
negligence  of  such,  as  refused  to  kneel  at  other  times, 
when  the  church  appointed  it  It  is  a  very  indecent 
and  irregular  thing,  says  Csesarius  of  Aries,"  that 
when  the  deacon  cries  out.  Let  us  bend  the  knee,  tie 
people  shquld  then  stand  erect  as. pillars  in  the 
church.  These  were  but  small  observations  in  them- 
selves, but  of  great  consequence,  we  see,  when  done 
perversely,  to  the  scandal  and  disorder  of  the  charcb, 
whose  great  rule  in  all  such  cases,  is  that  of  the  qio^ 
tie,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order' 

A  third  posture  of  devotion  was 
bowing  down  the  head,  or  an  inclina-     ThMtr.  ^-^ 
tion  of  the  body  between  the  postures 


*  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  82.  Poenitentes  etiam  diebui 
remiasionif  genua  flectant 

**  Chryt.  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  p.  873.  UAvrtt  o/to/cd«  iir* 
l6A<lnn  KtlfitBuf  Koi  trditrtv  ofioitov  Avi<rrafiiOa. 

**  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  "Ovoi  -rto^ol,  KXlvm/iiv  yom. 
It.  cap.  10.     *EyiipiftiBa  def)0cvri«,  &c. 

^  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Cum  it  qui  orationem 
coUecturus  est,  e  terra  turrexerit,  omnet  pariterturgunt,  &c. 

^  Acta  Theclee,  ap.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  1. 1.  p.  96. 

^  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  25.  Hie  propositus  terminus  divi- 
nonim  officiorum,  hie  finis,  huic  omnes  ez  more  prostemi- 
iDur,  iiunc  coUatit  precibus  adoramus. 


«  Euseb.  1. 2.  cap.  23.    Ktlfttvot  liri  toU  yovao-i,  && 

^  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  FSw  ^iirrat  i<r2  T^myn^fo^ 
t6  oIkiIov  4/Aty  tSov  tvX''^  iOot,  &c. 

"  Tertul.  ad  ScapuL  cap.  4.  Quando  non  genicolatioai' 
bus  et  jejunationibus  nostris  etiam  ticcitatei  smit  depoks' 

•*  Vid.  Hermis  Pastor,  part  1.  Vision.  1.  n.  L  Geait« 
positis,  &c.  Clem.  Roman.  Ep.  ].  ad  CoriDtk.  n.  48.  Uf^ 
triatofit^f  &c.  Passio  Ignatii,  t  2.  p.  176.  Cum  gcaiAu* 
ione,  &c.  Passio  Cypriani,  p.  13.  Euseb.  Vtt  CobmUA 
lib.  4.  cap.  61.  Aug.  de  Cit.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  &  Ckn*^ 
Hom.  22.  de  Ira,  1 1.  p.  27a  Prudent  Cathemerin.  Hyv.^ 

"Caesar.  Arelatens.  Hom. 34. 
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of  standing  and  kneeling.  This  was  chiefly  used 
in  receiving  the  bishop's  or  priest's  benedictions,  in 
all  direct  and  formal  addresses  to  God  for  his  mercy 
and  favour  upon  the  people,  whether  catechumens, 
penitents,  or  any  other.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Con- 
stitutions," the  catechumens  are  bid  to  bow  the  head 
in  order  to  receive  the  bishop's  benediction  in  a 
form  of  invocation  there  appointed  to  be  said  over 
them.  So  Ukewise  the  energumens"  have  the  same 
direction :  Bow  down  your  heads,  ye  energumens, 
and  receive  the  benediction.  In  like  manner  the 
candidates  of  baptism^  and  the  penitents"  are  bid 
to  rise  up,  after  Uie  deacon's  prayer,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  receive  the  benediction.  And  this  may  be 
confirmed  out  of  Chrysostom,  who  says,"  The  dea- 
con in  the  time  of  the  oblation  presented  the  ener- 
gumens, and  bid  them  bow  their  heads  only,  to  in- 
dicate, at  least  by  the  habit  and  gesture  of  the  body, 
that  they  were  in  a  praying  posture.  And  this  he 
repeats'*  in  other  places,  where  he  particularly 
speaks  of  those  that  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits. 
The  last  posture  of  devotion  was 
Fourthly.  |Mitm-  prostratiou,  or  lying  along  in  the  hum- 
blest manner  upon  the  ground.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  proper  posture  for  extraor- 
dinary humiliations,  when  men  had  some  singular 
request  more  earnestly  to  recommend  to  God.  We 
often  read  of  Moses  and  other  saints  faUing  upon 
their  faces  in  Scripture,  when  they  were  to  make 
some  extraordinary  intercession  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  And  in  imitation  of  them  the  same  gesture 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  Christian  church.  Some 
lapsers,  when  they  sued  for  admission  to  a  state  of 
penance,  did  not  only  fall  down  upon  their  knees, 
but  prostrate  themselves  before  the  faithful,  to  beg 
their  prayers  as  they  entered  into  the  church. 
Which  is  particularly  noted  by  Socrates*  of  Ece- 
bolius  the  sophist,  who  having  lapsed  in  the  time  of 
Julian,  desired  favour  under  Jovian ;  and  the  more 
to  move  compassion,  he  put  himself  into  the  mourn- 
fullest  posture,  falling  upon  his  face  before  the  gate 
of  the  church,  and  crying  out,  Ccdcate  me  ut  sal  in- 
sipidum,  Tread  me  under  foot  as  salt  that  has  lost 
its  savour.  But  this  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  they  used  this  mournful  posture,  but  they 
also  practised  it  upon  other  occasions,  whenever 
any  great  necessity  urged  them  with  greater  ardency 
to  prefer  their  petitions  to  God.    Thus  Socrates  ob- 


serves of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,** 
That  when  he  was  in  a  great  strait  about  the  admis- 
sion of  Arius  into  the  church,  he  prostrated  him- 
self upon  his  face  under  the  communion  table,  and 
there  prayed  to  God  for  many  days  and  nights  to- 
gether, that  God  would  give  some  token  to  determine 
which  of  their  doctrine  was  true  :  if  the  doctrine  of 
Arius  was  true,  he  desired  that  he  himself  might 
not  Uve  to  see  the  day  appointed  for  the  disputation: 
but  if  his  own  were  true,  then  he  desired  that  Arius 
might  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  impiety. 
Which  he  accordingly  did,  voiding  his  entrails  as 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  stool,  whilst  he  was  going 
triumphantly  to  the  church.  Theodoret*'  makes  a 
like  a  remark  upon  the  behaviour  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  That  when  he  first  entered  the  church, 
after  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded  by  St* 
Ambrose,  he  would  neither  pray  to  God  standing, 
nor  kneeling,  but  prostrate  with  his  face  to  the 
ground;  using  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  '* My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust,  0  quicken  thou  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word."  By  which  we  learn,  that 
this  posture  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  deep  humi- 
liations, and  expressions  of  shame  or  sorrow  upon 
some  very  remarkable  occasion,  but  scarce  ever  used 
as  a  general  practice  of  the  church. 

There  is  one  posture  more,  which 
some  plead  for  as  a  posture  of  ador-     sitting. no^ikmtd 

poitiD*  of  devotion. 

ation ;  but  it  never  had  any  allowance 
in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church :  that  is,  sit- 
ting, which  Cardinal  Perron  and  some  others  in  the 
Romish  church  pretend  was  the  posture  in  which 
the  apostles  received  the  communion  at  its  first  in- 
stitution, and  this  was  then  a  common  posture  of 
adoration  used  among  the  heathens.  But  the 
learned  Mr.  Daill^"  has  abundantly  exposed  this 
pretence,  and  showed  the  fiedsity  of  it  in  every  par- 
ticular. For  neither  did  the  heathens  sit  at  their 
devotions,  as  the  cardinal  imposed  upon  himself  by 
a  false  interpretation  of  Plutarch  and  TertuUian ; 
neither  did  the  apostles  communicate  sitting,  bufc 
lying  along  on  beds  or  couches,  which  all  men  know 
to  be  a  different  posture ;  neither  did  they  worship 
the  eucharist  in  any  posture  ;  neither  did  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  ever  use  or  take  sitting  for  a  pos- 
ture of  devotion.  TertuUian  indeed  says,**  There 
were  some  superstitious  persons  in  his  time,  admir- 
ers of  the  book  called  Hermes  Pastor,  who  made  it 


**  CoDStit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.  K\ivoinr»v  di  ain-Sty  rdt  jcc4/>a- 
XAv,  f  uXoye^Tw  airroii^  h  kir'nrKoiro^  ivkoyiav  rotai/dc,  &C. 

**  Ibid.     KXtvarc  o\  kvipyHfjuvoi^  Koi  cu\oyct<r0c. 

"  Ibid.  cap.  7.     YLXivavri^  tvXoyiiadtoadUf  &c. 

•*  Ibid.  cap.  8.     *AyoTdinr««  Jc\(vaTC  Kai  tuXoytitr^M. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  28.  sive  3.  de  Incomprehensibili,  t.  1.  p. 
365.  KeXcuci  KXtuai  t^v  Kt<paXii»  fkovov,  koX  tco  tfj^tifiart 
iroiet<r6at  t5  aotfiaTov  Tdc  iKiTtplav, 

••  Chrys.  Horn.  29.  t.  1.  p.  374. 

•  Socrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  'P£«/fos  iavrdv  Tptivrj  irp6  t^« 
"rvXtfi  TM  tvKTiiplH  oIkh,  JTaTntruTi  fit,  ItoOf  t6  HXat  t6 


dvanrQirrov, 

**  Socrat  lib.  1.  cap.  37.    *Tird  r^v  Updv  rpdirijay  iav- 
t6v  iirl  KOfia  iicmiva^^  t^X'^'^^^^  &C* 

**  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  19.     ILpi\viit  iirl  tS  iafwUm  Ktifitpot, 
&c. 

"  DallaB.  de  Objecto  Gultui  Relig.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

**  Tertul.  de  Oral.  cap.  12.  Item,  quod  adtignata  oration* 
assidendi  mos  est  quibusdam,  non  perapicio  rationem,  nisi  si 
Hennas  ille,  cujus  scriptura  fere  Pastor  inscribitur,  trans- 
acta  oratione  non  super  lectum  assedisset,  Teruxn.  «!c^\^^<fii^ 
fecisset,  id  quoque  ad  Qb%«n«.\i^u«m.'H\.^^vc»xK«B»i^^'^^ 
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a  matter  of  conscience  to  sit  down  for  some  time 
adsiffnata  oratione^  that  is,  not  in  time  of  prayer,  as 
some  falsely  render  it,  but  when  prayer  was  ended, 
because  they  found  the  example  of  the  pastor  in 
that  book  to  that  purpose.  For  as  he  sat  down  upon 
a  bed  after  prayer,  so  they  thought  themselves  ob- 
liged to  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  his  example. 
But  this  is  no  proof  of  their  sitting  at  prayer,  but 
only  after  prayer  was  ended :  and  that  too  grounded 
upon  a  very  weak  and  superstitious  opinion,  that 
every  circumstance  of  an  action  or  narration,  how- 
ever indifferent  in  itself,  was  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
ample, and  to  be  made  matter  of  necessary  duty. 
According  to  which  way  of  reasoning,  as  Tertullian 
observes,  they  must  have  worshipped  no  where  but 
where  there  was  a  bed,  nor  sat  upon  a  chair  or  bench, 
because  this  would  have  been  a  deviation  from  their 
example.  He  adds.  That  the  heathens  only  were 
used  to  sit  after  prayer  before  their  idols,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  not  fit  for  Christians  to  imi- 
tate* their  practice.  All  which  shows,  that  the 
Christians  then  were  so  fax  from  using  sitting  as  a 
posture  of  devotion,  that  they  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  sit  even  after  prayer  in  the  presence  of  God, 
whilst  the  angel  of  prayer  (it  is  his  phrase)  stood 
by  them ;  and  because  it  looked  more  like  a  hea^ 
thenish  than  a  Christian  practice. 

g^^  g  Tertullian  in  the  same  book  takes 

iSStoi"ffdJ^S  notice  of  some  other  superstitious  ob- 
noted  b7  Tetiuuuii.  ggjyations,  wliich  some  ran  into  in 
their  devotions  in  imitation  of  the  heathen.  Some 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  off  their  cloaks  when 
they  went  to  prayer,  which  he  condemns  as  symbol- 
izing with  idolaters;  for  so  the  heathen"  were 
used  to  do  in  reverence  to  their  idols.  This  was 
superstition,  not  religion ;  and  more  an  affectation 
and  curiosity,  than  any  thing  of  rational  and  manly 
service.  Others  would  not  pray  without  washing 
the  whole  body  in  water,  as  if  that  made  them  more 
acceptable  to  God ;  whereas  the  true  purity  was  that 
of  the  spirit,  to  lift  up  holy  hands,  free  trom  deceit, 
murder,  cruelty,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  other  such 
corruptions*  which  defile  both  flesh  and  spirit  A 
man  that  is  free  from  these,  is  always  clean,  being 
once  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  but  he  that  is 
inwardly  polluted,  is  unclean,  though  he  wash  every 
member  of  his  body  every  day.  It  is  the  supersti- 
tion of  these  practices  that  Tertullian  complains  of: 


for  otherwise,  the  Christians  themselves  had  tte 
fountains  before  the  church  in  many  places,  forsei 
to  wash  their  hands,  as  a  matter  of  decency,  bdn 
they  went  to  worship  God,  as  has  been  showed'k 
another  place.  And  the  evil  of  such  pracdce  e» 
sists  not  in  the  bare  use  of  such  things,  but  inkf- 
ing  the  opinion  of  necessity  upon  them,  and  ife 
ing  holiness  to  the  usage,  and  making  them  beos 
essential  parts  of  Divine  service. 

Such  practices,  therefore,  as  were 
attended  with  superstition,  they  dis-  Ttaj^-j* 
claimed ;  but  retained  such  other  rites  JjjJ^*  *«*» 
and  ceremonies,  as  were  either  proper 
expressions  of  decency  in  their  own  nature,  or  k 
their  significancy  and  symbolical  use  might  be  im- 
proved to  a  spiritual  advantage.  They  prayed  lii 
the  head  uncovered,  according  to  the  apostle^s  Na- 
tion, as  esteeming  it  a  great  indecency  to  do  odB- 
wise.  So  Chrysostom,  in  his  conmient  on  ^  plvt 
Tertullian  adds  another  reason  in  his  Apology  to  tk  11 
Gentiles,*  We  pray  uncovered,  hecanse  we  aif  not  1 
ashamed  to  appear  with  open  &ce ;  makingitsMt 
of  testimony  and  symbol  of  their  innocency  in  tbor 
addressing  God  without  covering.  On  the  otbff 
hand,  as  both  nature  and  custom  had  made  it  decftf 
for  women  to  be  covered,  so  they  were  very  prras 
in  requiring  this  to  be  ohserved  especially  in  r^ 
gious  assemblies.  Some  pleaded  an  exemptkn  fir 
virgins  in  the  case,  which  gave  occasion  to  Tesnl- 
lian  to  write  his  book  De  Velandis  Tiiginib* 
wherein  ^  he  argues  both  virgins  and  matrons  tok 
under  the  same  obligation  of  heing  veiled  orcorffed 
in  time  of  Divine  service ;  and  he  severely  infci^ 
against  those  who  hanged  a  fringe  or  riband  ibo^ 
their  heads,  and  pretended  to  call  that  a  eoron^ 
But  some  learned  persons*'  think  he  was  too  serm 
in  this  reflection,  and  almost  singular  in  appi]^^ 
it  to  the  case  of  virgins,  who  were  then  allovcd  i 
greater  liberty  in  this  matter  above  matrons  or  vm- 
ried  women,  by  the  general  discipline  of  the  Afiiai 
church. 

It  is  more  uncontested,  what  Ter- 
tullian observes  of  another  ceremony,  abi  fes  ^  ai> 
that  they  usually  prayed  with  their  S'ii?3Tii 
arms  expanded,  and  their  hands  lift 
up"  to  heaven,  and  that  sometimes  in  the  form  of  i 
cross,  to  represent  our  Saviour's  passion.  For  ^ 
is  also  noted  by  Minucius,  when  he  savs,  Tbef 


*  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  12.  Porro  cum  perinde  faciant  na- 
tionet  adoratis  sigillaribus  tuis  residendo,  Tel  propterea  in 
nobis  reprehendi  meretur,  quod  apud  idola  celebratur,  &c. 

*"  Tertul.  ibid.  Hujusmodi  uon  religioni,  sed  nipersti- 
tioni  deputantur,  coacta  et  affectata,  et  curiosi  potius  quam 
rationalis  officii,  certe  vel  eo  coercenda,  quod  gentUibut 
adsequent.  Ut  est  quorundam  positis  penulis  orationem 
facere :  sic  enim  adeunt  ad  idola  nationes. 

'^  Tertul.  ibid.  cap.  11.  Hse  sunt  versB  munditin,  non 
quas  plerique  superstitiose  curant,  ad  omnem  orationem 
etiam  cum  lavacro  totiut  corporis  aquam  sumentes,  &c. 


•  Book  VIII.  chap.  3.  sect,  a 

*  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Capita  nndo,  quia  bob  enib» 
cimus,  precantes  sumus  semper,  &c. 

^  Tertul.  de  Y eland.  Virgin,  cap.  17.  Quaatam  easte» 
tionem  merebuntur  etiam  illss,  quse  inter  psalmoS)  iti ' 
quacunque  Dei  mentione  retects  peraeverant  ?  &c. 

*>  Vid.  Du  Pin,  Bibliothec.  1. 1.  p.  95. 

**  TertuL  Apol.  cap.  30.  Manibus  expansis,  quia  'vs^ 
cuis,  &c.  It  de  Orat  cap.  11.  Not  rero  noo  atloUs^ 
tantum,  sed  etiam  expandimua,  et  DoDunicm  j 
lantes,  et  orantei  Christo  coofitemur. 
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worshipped  God  with  a  pure  mind,  and  their  hands 
stretched  forth  in  the  form  of  a  cross."  And  hy 
Asterius  Amasenus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  homily 
concerning  prayer,  preserved  in  Photius,**  who  says, 
The  Christian  represents  the  passion  of  the  cross 
by  his  gesture,  whilst  he  expands  his  arms  and  lifts 
them  up  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  After  this  man- 
ner Paulinus  describes  St  Ambrose,'*  in  his  last 
minutes,  praying  to  God  with  his  hands  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  And  Prudentius,  relating 
tlie  passion  of  Fructuosus,  a  Spanish  bishop  and 
iiiart3nr  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  says.  The  bands 
ivhich  tied  his  arms  were  first  burnt  off  without 
touching  his  skin ;  for  they  durst  not  restrain  those 
arms  which  were  to  be  lift  up  to  the  Father**  in  the 
manner  of  a  cross.  And  this  probably  is  St  Chry- 
Bostom's  meaning,  when  he  says.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  was  used  even  by  the  emperors  upon  all  occa- 
sions, on  their  purple,  on  their  diadems,  in  their" 
prayers,  on  their  arms,  and  at  the  holy  table.  And 
in  reference  to  this  gesture  it  is  that  Eusebius  teUs 
ns,  that  Constantine  ordered  his  own  image  to  be 
stamped  on  his  golden  medals,  representing  him" 
in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
with  his  arms  stretched  forth  to  God.  Origen 
says,"  this  was  to  represent  the  lifting  up  of  their 
hearts  to  God  in  the  heavens.  And  Chrysostom* 
more  largely  sets  forth  the  use  of  it  in  explaining 
those  words  of  the  psalmist,  **  Let  the  lifting  up  of 
my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice."  What  means, 
says  he,  the  stretching  forth  our  hands  in  prayer  P 
Because  they  are  instrumental  in  many  sorts  of 
wickedness,  as  fighting,  murder,  robbery,  and  rapa- 
cious avarice,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  lift 
them  up,  that  the  ministry  of  prayer  may  tie  them 
np  from  vice,  and  deliver  them  from  wickedness : 
that  when  you  are  inclined  to  rob,  or  plunder,  or 
smite  your  neighbour,  you  should  then  remember, 
that  these  hands  are  the  advocates,  as  it  were,  which 
you  are  to  send  forth  to  God,  and  by  which  you  are 
to  offer  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer  to  him;  and 
therefore  you  ought  not  to  dishonour  them,  and  de- 
stroy their  confidence,  by  letting  them  minister  to 
wicked  actions ;  but  rather  cleanse  them  by  alms- 
deeds,  and  humanity,  and  assistance  of  those  that 
are  in  want,  and  so  lift  them  up  to  God  in  prayer. 
For  if  you  cannot  endure  to  lift  up  unwashen  hands. 
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hew  much  less  should  you  think  it  meet  to  defile 
them  with  sin !  By  all  this  it  appears,  that  these 
ceremonies,  both  of  washing  hands,  and  lifting  them 
up  in  prayer,  were  of  spiritual  use,  and  designed  for 
pious  ends,  to  put  men  in  mind  of  internal  purity 
by  external  symbols ;  and  that  this  significancy  was 
the  chief  thing  that  could  justify  and  accoimt  for 
the  use  of  them,  as  ceremonies  in  Divine  service. 

But  as  they  allowed  of  such  decent 
and  significant  ceremonies  as  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  so  they 
were  great  enemies  to  all  light  and  theatrical  ges- 
tures. They  required  a  modest,  and  grave,  and  well- 
composed  behaviour  in  all  external  deportment,  as 
thinking  no  other  becoming  the  majesty  of  God,  or 
the  character  of  those  that  were  to  address  him. 
Upon  this  account,  Tertullian'^  requires  a  modesty 
and  humility  in  his  votaries,  even  in  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  prayer,  that  they  should  not  toss  them  up 
indecently  on  high,  nor  appear  with  a  countenance 
expressing  elation  and  boldness :  because  the  pub- 
lican's humility  and  dejection  was  more  commend- 
able than  the  audaciousness  of  the  Pharisee.  He 
requires  also  a  gentle  and  submissive  voice,  since 
Grod  did  not  hear  men  for  the  sound  of  their  words, 
or  the  strength  of  their  lungs  or  arteries,  but  the 
fervency  of  their  hearts.  And  they  that  were  loud 
in  prayer,  he  tells  them,  did  nothing  else  but  hinder 
their  neighbour's  devotion.  St  Cyprian**  expresses 
himself  much  after  the  same  way  in  his  directions 
about  the  manner  of  praying :  Let  them  that  pray, 
says  he,  do  it  with  an  orderly  voice,  expressing 
quietness  and  modesty.  Let  us  consider  ourselves 
as  standing  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  and  that  we  are  to 
please  the  Divine  eyes  both  with  the  habit  or  ges- 
ture of  our  body,  and  with  the  manner  of  our  voice. 
For  as  it  is  a  sign  of  an  impudent  man  to  make  a 
clamorous  noise,  so  it  becomes  a  modest  man  to 
use  modesty  in  his  prayers.  Therefore  when  we 
meet  together  with  our  brethren,  and  celebrate  the 
Divine  sacrifices  with  the  priest  of  God,  we  ought 
to  be  mindful  of  reverence  and  discipline;  not 
tossing  out  our  prayers  with  a  rude  and  disorderly 
voice,  nor  with  a  tumultuous  loquacity  pouring  forth 
those  petitions,  which  ought  to  be  recommended 
modestly  to  God.  For  God  is  not  the  hearer  of  the 
voice,  but  the  heart:  neither  needs  he  to  be  re- 


"  Minuc.  Dial.  p.  90.  Crucii  fignum  est,  cum  homo 
porrectis  muiibus  Deum  paim  meDte  veneratur. 

^  AstOT.  ap.  Phot  Cod.  271.  'EirrtTa^^ya*  irpo/3aXX<$- 
fitvo9  rdff  x*V^*}  "^^  '''^  trraipov  ir&6<n  Iv  rep  vx^i^axi 

^  Paulin.  Vit  Ambros.  p.  12.  Ab  hora  tmdecima  did 
usque  ad  illam  horam  qua  emisit  Spiritum,  ezpansis  mani- 
bus  in  modum  crucis  orabat 

*■  Prudent.  Peri  Stephan.  Hymn.  6.  in  Fructuos.  Non 
ausa  est  cohibere  posna  palmas,  in  morem  crucis  ad  Patrem 
levandas. 

"  Chrysost  Demonstrat  quod  Christui  tit  Deus,  cap.  8. 


t  5.  p,  838.    'Birl  %^&v  <rravp^,  itrl  BmXmv  oTavp^,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  Vit  Constant  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  '0«  Aim  fiUnrtiw 
ioKtlv  ii¥aTvraii.lvot  irp^«  Q%dv,  Tpomv  tbxofiivov, 

**  Orig.  m-ipl  c6xn«*  n.  20. 

"  Chrys.  in  Psal.  czl  p.  550.  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
7.  p.  854 

**  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  13.  Cum  modestia  et  humilitate 
adorantes,  magis  commendamus  Deo  preces  nostras,  ne 
ipsis  quidem  manibus  sublimius  elatis,  sed  temperate  ac 
probe  elatis.    Ne  vultu  quidem  in  audaciam  erecto,  &c. 

•*  Cypr.  de  Orat  Dom.  p.  140. 
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minded  by  noise  and  clamonr,  who  sees  the  thoughts 
of  men.  It  appears  from  these  cautions,  that  men 
were  apt  to  run  into  disorders  and  excesses  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  the  external  part  of  their  de- 
votions, which  needed  such  rules  and  admonitions 
to  direct  them  in  the  purest  ages.  And  it  appears 
yet  more  from  St  Chrysostom,  who  has  several 
sharp  and  severe  invectives  against  some,  who  ac- 
customing themselves  to  see  the  Roman  games  and 
plays,  brought  the  manners  of  the  stage  into  the 
church,  and  corrupted  their  devotions  with  theatri- 
cal gestures.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  a  few 
words  out  of  a  single  passage"  in  one  of  his  homi- 
lies to  this  purpose.  0  unhappy  wretch,  says  he, 
thou  oughtest  with  reverence  and  fear  to  send  up 
the  angelical  hymn,  and  with  trembling  make  con- 
fession to  God,  and  thereby  ask  pardon  of  thy  of- 
fences. Instead  of  this,  thou  bringest  into  the 
church  the  manners  of  mimics  and  dancers,  by  a 
disorderly  tossing  up  thy  hands,  and  beating  with 
thy  feet,  and  agitation  of  thy  whole  body.  Dost 
thou  not  consider,  that  the  Lord  himself  is  present, 
who  measures  every  man's  motions,  and  examines 
their  consciences?  Dost  thou  not  consider,  that 
the  angels  stand  by  this  tremendous  table,  and  sur- 
round it  with  fear?  But  thou  condderest  none  of 
these  things,  because  thy  mind  is  blinded  with 
what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  in  the  theatres ;  and 
the  things  which  are  done  there  thou  bringest  into 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  with 
insignificant  clamours  bewrayest  the  disorder  of  thy 
souL  How  canst  thou  expect  to  incline  God  to 
mercy,  who  offerest  thy  prayer  with  such  contempt? 
Thou  sayest.  Lord,  haje  mercy  on  me,  whilst  thy 
behaviour  proclaims  itself  a  stranger  to  mercy. 
Thou  criest  out.  Lord,  save  me,  whilst  the  whole 
deportment  of  thy  body  is  in  opposition  to  salva- 
tion. For  what  can  those  hands,  which  are  al- 
ways tossed  up  on  high,  and  disorderly  rolled 
about,  contribute  toward  prayer  ?  What  use  can 
there  be  in  vehement  clamour,  and  violent  impulse 
of  spirit,  that  has  nothing  in  it  but  sound  and  noise 
without  signification?  These  are  more  the  prac- 
tices of  strumpets  on  the  high-way,  or  actors  on  the 
theatre.  And  how  darest  thou  to  mingle  the  sports 
of  devils  with  that  doxology,  whereby  angels  glo- 
rify God  ?  Thus  &r  St  Chrysostom  in  his  warmth 
and  zeal  against  the  corruptions  that  were  creeping 
in  upon  devotion  by  absurd  and  ridiculous  gestures. 
And  this  shows  us  abundantly,  that  as  the  an- 
cients were  no  way  averse  to  any  rites  and  cere- 
monies, habits  or  gestures,  that  were  decent  and 
significant  in  their  own  nature,  and  had  any  real 
tendency  toward  piety ;  so  they  were  utter  enemies 


to  such  as  were  insignificant  and  trivial,  1 
theatrical,  and  discountenanced  them  as  t 
of  superstition  or  vanity,  arising  firom  i 
hensions  of  religion  or  evil  customs  of  tl 
which  they  laboured  to  extirpate,  but  coo! 
ways  conquer ;  men's  corrupt  inclinations  ( 
them  to  commute  the  great  things  of  rel 
those  that  were  small  in  comparison,  and  « 
for  those  which  were  a  real  detriment  az 
vantage  to  it,  as  in  the  cases  now  before  m 

But  to  pass  by  irregularities,  and  , 
proceed  with  the  observations  of  the  J[^ 
church.  This  were  a  proper  place  to  **  *^ 
take  notice  of  several  other  usages,  whei 
expressed  their  reverence  to  Grod  at  their 
trance  into  the  church.  But  because  some 
have  been  already  considered  in  a  forme 
where  we  speak  of  the  respect  and  reveren 
the  primitive  Christians  paid  to  their  chi 
shall  but  just  name  them  in  this  place.  S 
the  ceremony  of  respect  used  by  kings 
perors,  who  laid  aside  their  crowns  and  a 
guards,  when  they  entered  into  the  boos 
King  of  kings.  Of  which  I  have  only  thi 
to  observe  here,  that  probably  it  was  done 
tion  of  the  old  Roman  magistrates,  who, 
authors  tell  us,**  were  wont  to  lay  aside  the 
and  other  ensigns  of  honour,  whenever  tl 
into  the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
was  that  other  custom  of  respect  observei 
monks  of  Egypt,  who  put  off  their  shoes  wl 
went  into  the  house  of  God :  but  this,  I 
was  only  a  topical  custom  peculiar  to  that 
and  not  a  general  one  reaching  the  whole 
I  observed  also,  that  there  are  some  reasoi 
lieve  the  ancients  used  the  ceremony  of  be 
wards  the  altar  at  their  first  entrance  i 
church,  though  the  arguments  amount  oi 
probability,  not  a  demonstration. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  the  bishop  ^ 
saluted  the  people  in  the  usual  form,  J^S 
Par  t»Wi,  Peace  be  with  you,  at  his  Slii 
first  entrance  into  the  church.  For  ***"^ 
this  is  often  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostoi 
derives  it  firom  apostolical  practice. 

St  Chrysostom  also  mentions  an- 
other very  laudable  custom,  and  he  laf 
uses  aU  his  rhetoric  to  promote  and  ^.< 
encourage  the  practice  of  it;  which  <-^"^^ 
was,  the  people's  giving  alms  to  the 
poor,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  churc 
this  reason,  says  he,  our  forefathers  appoii 
poor  to  stand  before  the  doors  of  our  churd 
the  sight  of  them  might  provoke  the  most  bi 


»  Ghryg.  Horn.  1.  de  Verbu  Eni.  t  a  p.  836.  Vid.  Horn. 
19.  in  Mat.  p.  195. 
•*  Book  VIII.  chap.  10. 


**  Vid.  Pool,  Synopt.  Criticor.  in  2  Reg.  ▼.  9. 
■*  Chryi.  Horn.  36.  in  1  Cor.  p.  652.    Uobl  3w 
p.  133a 
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luid  inhuman  soul  to  compassion."  And  as  by  law 
and  custom  we  have  fountains  before  our  oratories, 
that  they  who  go  in  to  worship  God,  may  first  wash 
their  hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer ;  so  our 
ancestors,  instead  of  foimtains  and  cisterns,  placed 
the  poor  before  the  doors  of  the  church ;  that  as  we 
wash  our  hands  in  water,  so  we  should  cleanse  our 
souls  by  beneficence  and  charity  first,  and  then  go 
and  ofier  up  our  prayers.  For  water  is  not  more 
adapted  by  nature  to  wash  away  the  spots  of  the 
body,  than  the  power  of  alms-deeds  is  to  cleanse  the 
filth  of  the  souL  As,  therefore,  you  dare  not  go  in 
to  pray  with  unwashen  hands,  though  this  be  but  a 
small  ofience ;  so  neither  should  you  without  alms 
ever  enter  the  church  for  prayer.  You,  many  times, 
when  your  hands  are  clean,  will  not  lift  them  up  to 
God,  before  you  have  washed  them  in  wat^r;  so 
prevalent  is  the  force  of  custom  with  us:  let  us 
therefore  do  the  same  with  respect  to  alms-deeds : 
and  though  we  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any 
great  and  heinous  crimes,  yet  let  us  by  charity  clear 
our  consciences  of  lesser  spots  and  blemishes,  which 
we  contract  in  our  daily  business  and  conversation. 
So  again  in  another  place,"  expounding  those  words, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty :" 
These  things,  says  he,  were  spoken  to  the  Jews;  and 
how  much  more  to  us !  Therefore  the  poor  stand  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  church,  that  no  one  should  go  in 
empty,  but  enter  securely  with  charity  for  his  com- 
panion. You  go  into  the  church  to  obtain  mercy : 
first,  show  mercy :  make  God  your  debtor,  and  then 
you  may  ask  of  him,  and  receive  with  usury.  We 
are  not  heard  barely  for  the  lifting  up  our  hands. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands,  not  only  to  heaven,  but 
to  the  hands  of  the  poor :  if  you  stretch  out  your 
hands  to  the  poor,  you  touch  the  very  height  of 
heaven.  For  He  that  sits  there,  receives  your  alms : 
but  if  you  lift  up  barren  hands,  it  profits  nothing. 
He  repeats  the  same"  in  other  places,  which  shows, 
that  it  was  an  excellent  custom  prevailing  among 
them,  and  carefully  recommended  as  a  just  prepar- 
ation for  prayer,  among  many  other  moral  qualifica- 
tions for  this  duty,  which  being  vulgar  and  commonly 
known,  I  need  not  insist  upon  them  in  this  place. 

g^^j^  There  was  one  observation  more, 

■hi^  toS^JTu^  which  must  not  be  omitted,  because  it 
MmTite  thS  was  a  ceremony  almost  of  general  use 
»***="*••  and  practice :  and  that  was,  the  cus- 


tom of  turning  their  faces  to  the  east  in  their  solemn 
adorations.  The  original  of  this  custom  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  in 
which,  as  has  been  showed  before,"  it  was  usual  to 
renounce  the  devil  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and 
then  turn  about  to  the  east,  and  make  their  cove- 
nant with  Christ;  from  whence,  I  conceive,  it  be- 
came their  common  custom  to  worship  God  after 
the  same  way  that  they  had  first  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  him.  The  ancients  give  several  reasons 
for  this  custom,  but  they  all  seem  to  glance  at  this 
one.  Some  say,  the  east  was  the  symbol  of  Christ, 
who  was  called  the  Orient,  and  Light,  and  Sun  of 
righteousness,  in  Scripture :  and  therefore,  since 
they  must  worship  toward  some  quarter  of  the 
world,  they  chose  that  which  led  them  to  Christ  by 
symbolical  representation.  As  TertuUian  tells  us 
in  one  place,"  that  in  fact  they  worshipped  toward 
the  east,  which  made  the  heathen  suspect  that  they 
worshipped  the  rising  sun;  so  in  another  place" 
he  says.  The  east  was  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore both  their  churches  and  their  prayers  were  di- 
rected that  way.  Clemens  Alexandrinus"  says, 
They  worshipped  toward  the  east,  because  the  east 
is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity,  and  from 
thence  the  light  first  arises  and  shines  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  day  of  true  knowledge,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those  who  lie  buried  in 
ignorance.  And  St  Austin,"  When  we  stand  at 
our  prayers,  we  turn  to  the  east,  whence  the  hea- 
vens, or  the  light  of  heaven  arises :  not  as  if  God 
was  only  there,  and  had  forsaken  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  to  put  ourselves  in  mind  of  turning 
to  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  is,  to  the  Lord. 
This  reason  exactly  falls  in  with  that  which  is  given 
for  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  covenanted  with 
Christ  in  the  solemnities  of  baptism. 

2.  Another  reason  given  for  it  by  some,  is,  that 
the  east  was  the  place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habit- 
ation and  country,  which  we  lost  in  the  first  Adam 
by  the  fall,  and  whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again, 
as  to  our  native  abode  and  rest,  in  the  Second  Adam, 
Christ  our  Saviour.  This  reason  is  given  by  Gre- 
gory Nyssen"  and  St  Basil,"  and  by  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions,"  and  the  author  of  the  Questions 
and  Answers  to  Antiochus  among  the  works  of 
Athanasius,"  together  with  Chrysostom,  (as  he  is 
cited  by  Cotelerius"  and  Gregentius,*")  and  many 


^  Chrys.  Horn.  2&.  de  Verbis  Aport.  t  5.  p.  369. 

•>  Chryi.  Horn.  1.  in  2  Tim.  p.  1631. 

>*  Chrys.  Horn.  9.  de  Pcenitent  1 1.  p.  701 

■*  Book  XI.  chap.  rii.  sect.  4. 

**  Tertul.  ApoL  cap.  16.  Inde  suspicio,  qood  innotaerit 
nos  ad  orientis  re^onem  precari. 

**  Id.  conL  Valentin,  cap.  3.  Nostra  columba  domus 
simplex,  etiam  in  editis  semper  et  apertis  et  ad  lucem :  amat 
figuram  Spiritds  Sancti,  orientem  Christi  figuram. 

•>  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  p.  856. 

**  Aug.  de  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.    Cum  ad 


orationes  stamus,  ad  orientem  convertimur,  unde  coelum 
surgit,  &c.  ut  admoneatur  animus  ad  naturam  excellenti- 
orem  se  couTertere,  id  est,  ad  Dominum. 

*»  Nyss.  Hom.  5.  de  Orat.  Dom.  t  1.  p.  755. 

*•  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  27. 

•'  Constit.  lib.  2.  cap.  57. 

**  Athan.  QusMt  ad  Antioch.  qu.  37. 

"*  Coteler.  Not  in  Constitut.  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  Ex  Chrya 
in  Dan.  vi.  10. 

^  Gregent.  Disput.  cum  Herbano  Judaeo.  BibL  Patr  t. 
1.  p.  217.  Gr.  Lat 
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others.  Now,  this  is  the  very  reason  assigned  by 
St  Cyril  for  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  cove- 
nanted with  Christ,  and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
baptism.  So  that  hitherto  we  find  a  clear  relation 
of  these  ceremonies  one  to  the  other,  and  a  perfect 
agreement  between  them. 

3.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this  custom,  was, 
that  the  east  was  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
creation,  as  being  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness. 
The  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the 
Orthodox  ^*  gives  this  reason  for  it :  We  set  apart, 
says  he,  the  most  honourable  things  to  the  honour 
of  God :  and  the  east,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  is  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  creation :  we  therefore 
in  time  of  prayer  turn  our  faces  to  the  east ;  as  we 
sign  those  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  need  con- 
signation, with  the  right  hand,  because  it  is  deemed 
more  honourable  than  the  left,  though  it  differ  only 
in  position,  not  in  nature.  And  Lactantius,  without 
taking  any  particular  notice  of  this  custom,  makes 
this  general  observation.  That  the  east  was*"  more 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  God,  because  he  was  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all  things,  and 
because  he  makes  us  rise  to  eternal  life.  But  the 
west  was  ascribed  to  that  wicked  and  depraved  spirit 
the  devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and  induces 
darkness  always  upon  men,  and  makes  them  fiEill  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  Now,  this  is  a  reason  that 
equally  holds  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  as 
well  as  their  daily  devotion. 

4.  There  is  one  reason  more  assigned  for  it,  which 
is,  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  on  earth  in  the 
East,  and  there  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  will 
appear  again  at  the  last  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  answers,  which  the  author  of  the  Questions 
to  Antiochus,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,**  orders 
to  be  given  to  this  question :  If  a  Christian  ask  the 
question,  he  is  to  be  told,  They  looked  toward  parar 
disc,  beseeching  God  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
country  and  region,  from  whence  they  were  expel- 
led. If  a  heathen  put  the  question,  the  answer 
should  be.  Because  God  is  the  true  Light,  for  which 
reason,  when  they  looked  upon  the  created  light, 
they  did  not  worship  it,  but  the  Creator  of  it  If  the 
question  was  propose^  by  a  Jew,  he  should  be  told. 
They  did  it  because  the  Holy  Ghost  had  said  by 
David,  "  We  will  worship  toward  the  place  where 
thy  feet  stood,  0  Lord,"  PsaL  cxxxii.  Ti  meaning  the 
place  where  Christ  was  bom,  and  lived,  and  was 
crucified,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
Which  seems  also  to  be  intimated  by  St  Hilary  on 


those  words  of  the  6rth  Psalm,  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  ^  Sing  unto  God,¥bi 
ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens"  in  the  eut 
The  honour  oi  God,  says  he,*^  who  ascended  aboie 
the  heaven  of  heavens  in  the  east,  is  now  rosofr 
ably  required :  and  for  that  reason  toward  the  eut, 
because  he,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  the  Eaitff 
Morning  from  on  high ;  that  he,  returning  to  tbe 
place  whence  he  descended,  might  be  known  to  be 
the  Orient  Light,  who  shaU  hereafter  be  the  Author 
of  men's  rising  to  the  same  ascent  of  a  celestial  ht 
bitation. 

These  several  reasons  have  all  a  peculiar  refa- 
ence  to  Christ:  and  therefore,  as  Christians  first «ed 
the  ceremony  of  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  et 
tered  into  covenant  with  Christ  in  baptism ;  so  tt 
probable,  that  from  thence  they  derived  this  costoa 
of  turning  to  the  east  in  all  their  solemn  adoratiaai. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  we  are  sme  that 
was  such  a  general  custom  among  them,  and  that 
it  was  founded  upon  some  or  all  the  reasons  dtti 
have  been  mentioned ;  which  is  as  much  as  is  neeo- 
sary  to  be  said  here  for  the  illustration  of  it 


CHAPTER  IX, 


OF  THE  TIMES  OP  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  A88EMBUS, 
AND  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  DIVINE  SEITICI 
PERFORMED  IN  THEM. 

There  remains  one  circumstance 
more  of  Divine  worship,  which  I  have  ii»^SJL  i* 
purposely  reserved  for  this  place,  be-  ue.SS^TV**' 
cause  the  consideration  of  it  will  «f  i»««mj|*^  *» 
lead  us  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
worship  itself;  that  is,  the  circumstance  of  tiw: 
concerning  which  it  may  be  inquired,  how  ota 
they  met  in  a  week,  and  how  often  they  met  is 
a  day,  for  Divine  worship  ?  Now,  no  goicral  la- 
swer  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  beesair 
the  times  of  their  assemblies  varied  acoordiiig  ta 
the  different  state  and  ages  of  the  church.  At 
first,  learned  men  think,  they  held  assemblies  efoy 
day  in  the  apostles'  time,  and  whilst  the  Jewiik 
temple  stood;  for  we  read  of  the  apostles  goBg 
up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  horn 
of  prayer,  Acts  iiL  1.  And  of  their  ^contimaif 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breakiBS 
bread  from  house  to  house,*  or  in  their  houseyoaa' 


>*i  JiutiD.  Quest,  ad  Orthodox,  qo.  Ua 

>**  Lact.  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  Oriens  Deo  accensetur,  quia 
ipse  lumiDis  font,  et  illustrator  est  rerum,  et  quod  oriri  nos 
faciat  ad  vitam  nternam.  Occidens  autem  conturbats  illi 
pravnque  menti  ascribitur,  quod  lumen  abscondat,  quod 
tenebras  semper  iaducat,  et  quod  homines  faciat  occidere  ac 
interire  peccatia. 


>"  Athan.  Qusst  ad  AntiodL  qo.  37. 

^  Hilar,  in  Psal.  IzviL  p.  242.  €}ompeteiit0r  aa 
dentis  super  coslum  coeli  ad  orientam  Dei  kooor 

Ad  orientem  vero  idcirco,  quia  ipae 

phetam  oriens  ex  alto  sit :  ut  ragreania  eo  vade 
oriens  nosceretur,  ipsequa  ait  homtiulNis  in  knac 
ascentum  nuaos  antor 
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ing  the  church,  or  house  of  prayer,  as  others  render 
it,  Acts  ii.  46.  Though  their  most  solemn  meetings 
were  on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  or  the  Lord's 
day.  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  In  after  ages,  when 
the  persecutions  grew  warm,  they  are  thought  to 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  Lord's  day.  For 
the  confession  which  Pliny  *  took  from  the  mouths 
of  some  apostatizing  Christians,  mentions  no  other : 
they  confessed  to  him,  that  the  sum  of  their  crime 
or  error  was,  that  they  were  used  to  meet  on  a  cer- 
tain stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  a  hymn 
to  Christ,  as  to  their  God;  and  to  bind  themselves 
by  a  covenant  or  sacrament,  not  unto  any  wicked- 
ness, but  that  they  would  not  commit  any  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  adultery,  or  break  their  faith,  or  deny 
what  was  committed  to  their  trust;  after  which 
they  were  used  to  break  up  their  assembly,  and 
return  again  to  a  common  feast.  Which  is  a  plain 
description  of  their  worship,  and  commimion  and 
love-feast,  called  agape,  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  no 
other.  And  so  Justin  Martyr,'  describing  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  says.  That  on  the  day  called  Sunday, 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  that  lived  both 
in  city  and  country,  when  they  had  the  Scriptures 
read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  and  prayers,  and  the 
communion ;  but  he  mentions  no  assembly  for  pub- 
lic worship  on  any  other  day :  whence  learned  men* 
have  concluded,  that  in  his  time  the  church  ob- 
served no  other  days  of  solemn  assembhes,  but  only 
the  Lord's  day.  His  silence  as  to  all  others,  is  a 
negative  argument  against  them,  unless  perhaps 
tome  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  general 
assembly  of  both  city  and  country  on  the  Lord's 
lay,  and  the  particular  assembhes  of  the  city  Chris- 
dans  (who  had  better  opportunities  to  meet)  on 
3ther  days :  which  distinction  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  following  ages,  when  Christianity  was  come 
to  its  maturity  and  perfection. 

g^  ^  However,  it  was  not  long  after  Jus- 

ihJSlitk!2i?^.^  tin  Martyr's  time  before,  we  are  sure, 
Sk^^on^WaSS:  the  church  observed  the  custom  of 
^'  ^  %&  meeting  solemnly  for  Divine  worship 


iay*. 


t££  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which 
days  are  commonly  called  stationary 
days,  because  they  continued  their  assembhes  on 
these  days  to  a  great  length,  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  for  which  reason  they  had  also  the 
name  of  sem^'^'iima,  or  half-fasts,  in  opposition  to 
the  Lent  fast,  which  always  held  till  evening;  and 


j^junia  quarts  and  9exkBferuB,  the  fasts  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  that  is,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  These  are  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  and  after 
them,  by  most  other  writers,  as  fast-days  generally 
observed  by  the  church.  But  I  consider  them  not 
here  as  fasts,  (which  will  be  more  properly  done 
under  another  head,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
&8ts  and  festivals  of  the  church,)  but  here  only  look 
upon  them  as  days  of  rehgious  assembly,  to  discover 
what  pubUc  Divine  worship  was  performed  on  them« 
And  for  this  we  are  chiefly  beholden  to  Tertullian, 
who  assures  us.  That  on  these  days  they  always 
celebrated  the  communion ;  from  whence  we  may 
infer,  that  the  same  service  was  performed  on  these 
days  as  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  perhaps  the  ser- 
mon was  wanting.  Some  there  were,  he  says,  who 
objected  against  receiving  the  communion  on  these 
days,  because  they  were  scrupulously  afraid  they 
should  break  their  &st  by  eating  and  drinking  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist ;  and  therefore  they 
chose*  rather  to  absent  themselves  from  the  obla- 
tion prayers,  than  break  their  fast,  as  they  imagined, 
by  receiving  the  eucharist  Whom  he  undeceives 
by  teUing  them,  that  to  receive  the  eucharist  on 
such  days  would  be  no  infringement  of  their  fast, 
but  bind  them  closer  to  God;  their  station  would 
be  so  much  the  more  solemn  for  their  standing  at 
the  altar  of  God ;  they  might  receive  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  and  preserve  their  fast  too ;  and  sa  both 
would  be  safe,  whilst  they  both  participated  of  the 
sacrifice  and  discharged  their  other  obligation. 
Since,  therefore,  they  received  the  eucharist  on  these 
days,  we  may  conclude  they  had  all  the  prayers  of 
the  communion  office,  and  what  other  offices  were 
wont  to  go  before  them,  as  the  psalmody,  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers  for  the  catechu- 
mens and  penitents,  which,  together  with  the  ser- 
mons, were  the  whole  service  for  the  Lord's  day. 
But,  because  even  all  this  could  not  take  up  near 
so  much  time,  as  must  needs  be  spent  in  these  sta- 
tions, it  seems  most  probable,  that  in  two  particulars 
they  much  enlarged  their  service  on  these  days,  that 
is,  in  their  psalmody,  and  private  prayers  and  con- 
fession of  their  sins.  The  psalms,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  sometimes  lengthened  to  an  in- 
definite number,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  more, 
as  the  occasion  of  a  vigil  or  a  fast  required,  and  be- 
tween every  psalm  they  had  Hberty  to  meditate  and 


■  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Aflirmabant,  autem,  banc  fiiisse 
lummam  vel  culpa  suae,  vel  errorii,  quod  essent  soliti  stato 
Jie  ante  lucem  convenira :  carmenque  Gbritto,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum  invicem;  seque  Sacramento  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  fiirta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent :  qnibus  peractis,  morem  sibi  discedendi  fii- 
isse, rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  &c. 

'  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  96.  T^  toD  iiKiov  Xf/ofiitni  hfiipa 
iravTutv  KarH  xoXetv  h  dypobv  iigvSvrmv  kiri  t6  avr^  <rvvf- 
Xei;<rtc  ytvirat,  &c. 


•  Goteler.  in  Constitut  Apost.  Ub.  2.  cap.  59. 

*  Tertul.  de  Oratione,  cap.  14.  Similiter  de  stationum 
diebus  non  putant  pleriqne  sacrificiorum  orationibus  inter- 
▼eniendum,  quod  statio  solvenda  sit  accepto  corpora  Do- 
minL  Ergo  devoium  Deo  obsequium  eucharistia  rasolvit, 
an  magis  Deo  obligat  ?  Nonne  solennior  erit  statio  tua,  si 
et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris  ?  Accepto  corpora  Domini,  et  re 
servata,  utrumque  salTum  est,  et  participatio  sacrificii  et 
executio  officii.  Some  editions  read  it,  reserrato,  instead 
of  re  servata. 
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fall  to  their  private  prayers :  and  by  these  two  exer- 
cises, so  lengthened  and  repeated,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  longest  station  might  be  employed. 
Socrates*  says,  At  Alexandria  on  these  days  they 
had  sermons  and  all  other  service  used  at  other 
times,  except  the  communion.  But  admitting  they 
had  the  whole  service  entire,  as  on  the  Lord's  day, 
yet  it  was  not  commensurate  to  the  time  of  their 
stations,  unless  we  suppose  their  psalmody  and  pri- 
vate devotions  in  the  church  to  be  enlarged  on  those 
days  to  a  greater  length,  than  was  usual  in  ordinary 
service. 

St  Basil*  agrees  with  Tertullian  in  making  these 
days  not  only  fiEists,  but  communion  days ;  for,  reck- 
oning up  how  many  days  in  the  week  they  received 
the  communion,  he  makes  Wednesday  and  Friday 
to  be  two  of  the  number.  Yet  still  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  business  they  could  have  to  detain 
them  so  long  in  the  church ;  since  their  collects  and 
public  prayers  were  but  few  in  comparison;  and 
therefore  it  seems  most  probable,  that  a  competent 
share  of  this  time  was  spent  in  psalmody,  and,  as  I 
find  a  learned  person'  inclined  to  think,  in  private 
devotions,  which  always  had  a  share  in  their  service, 
and  was  generally  intermixed  with  their  singing  of 
psalms,  as  shall  be  showed  in  their  proper  places. 
See  Book  XIV.  chap.  1.  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect  1. 
g^  ^  We  also  find  in  ancient  writers  fre- 

?JillhdYy,7nSJn^  qucnt  mcution  made  of  religious  as- 
i^^t^^rSi  semblies  on  the  Saturday,  or  seventh 

of  public  derotaon.     ^^  ^^  ^^  wCCk,  wluch  WttS  thc  Jcwish 

sabbath.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  either  the  original 
of  this  practice,  or  the  reasons  of  it,  because  the 
writers  of  the  first  ages  are  altogether  silent  about 
it  In  the  Latin  churches  (excepting  Milan)  it  was 
kept  as  a  fast ;  but  in  all  the  Greek  churches  as  a 
festival :  I  consider  it  here  only  as  a  day  of  public 
Divine  service,  on  which,  as  the  authors  who  men- 
tion it  assure  us,  all  the  same  offices  were  performed 
as  were  used  to  be  on  the  Lord's  day.  For  Atha- 
nasius,*  who  is  one  of  the  first  that  mentions  it, 
says,  They  met  on  the  sabbath,  not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  to  worship  Jesus,  the 
Lord  of  the  sabbath.  And  Timotheus,  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  says.  The  com- 
munion* was  administered  on  this  day,  as  on  the 


Lord's  day.  Which  were  the  only  days  in  the  week 
diat  the  conmiunion  was  received  by  the  Christius 
of  his  time  at  Alexandria.  Socrates  **  is  a  little  matt 
particular  about  the  service :  for  he  say^  In  their 
assemblies  on  this  day  they  celebrated  the  comnih 
nion ;  only  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  Thebais  ^ 
fered  in  this  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  eya 
from  their  neighbours  at  Alexandria,  that  they  had 
the  communion  at  evening  service.  In  aoHOther 
place,  speaking  of  the  churches  of  Constantinqde 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  he  reckons  Satnrdaj* 
and  Lord's  day  the  two  great  weekly  festivals,  ob 
which  they  always  held  church  assemblies.  And 
Cassian*'  takes  notice  of  the  Egyptian  churcho, 
that  among  them  the  service  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
the  sabbath  was  always  the  same ;  for  they  had  the 
lessons  then  read  out  of  the  New  Testament  odIt, 
one  out  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  out  of  the 
Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  whereas,  on 
other  days  they  had  them  partly  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  partly  out  of  the  New.  In  another 
place  he  observes,'*  That  in  the  monasteries  of  Egvpt 
and  Thebais,  they  had  no  public  assemblies  on  other 
days,  besides  morning  and  evening,  except  upon 
Saturday  and  the  Lord's  day,  when  they  met  at 
three  o'clock,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morning,  to  cek- 
brate  the  communion.  In  the  council  of  Laodicea 
there  are  three  canons  to  the  same  purpose.  One'* 
appoints  the  Gospels,  with  the  (A  Her  Scriptures,  to 
be  read  upon  this  day.  Another,*"^  That  the  oblation 
of  the  bread  in  the  eucharist  shall  not  be  made  all 
the  time  of  Lent,  except  on  the  sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  day.  Which  implies  that  those  were  com- 
munion days,  and  kept  as  festivals,  even  in  Lent 
itself.  And  for  the  same  reason  a  third  canon"  o^ 
ders.  That  no  festivals  of  martyrs  should  be  kept 
in  Lent,  but  only  commemorations  of  the  maitjFn 
be  made  on  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  The 
only  difference  that  was  then  made  between  the  sab- 
bath and  the  Lord's  day,  was,  that  Christians  wcfe 
not  obliged  to  rest  from  bodily"  labour  on  the  sab- 
bath, but  might  work  on  that  day,  (so  £ar  as  Dirine 
service  would  permit,)  giving  4>reference  in  this  ^^ 
spect  to  the  Lord's  day,  whereon  they  were  to  rest 
as  Christians.  And  if  any  transgressed  these  rnks 
about  working  on  the  sabbath,  they  were  to  be 


•  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  •  Basil  Ep.  289.  t  3.  p.  278. 
'  StiUingfleet,  Orig.  Britan.  p.  224. 

•  HomU.  de  Semente,  t.  f.  p.  1060. 

•  Timoth.  Ep.  Canon,  can.  13.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t  2. 
10  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  "  Ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  8. 
"  CaMian.  Institut  lib.  2.  cap.  6.    In  die  vero  sabbati  vel 

Dominico  utrasque  lectiones  de  Novo  recitant  Testamento, 
id  est,  unam  de  Apostolo  vel  Actibus  Apostolorum,  et  aliam 
de  Evangeliis. 

>*  Caifsian.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Exceptis  vespertinis  horis  ac 
nocturnis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  solen- 
nitas,  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica,  in  quibus  bora  tertia 
tacne  communionis  obtentu  conveniunt 


^*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  16.  Uipl  noS  ip  a-afifiJtrm  cmt 
yiXiu  ftcrd  kriptMf  ypa^mv  ivayuMmo'iaadai, 

"  Ibid.  can.  49.  ^Oti  oi  del  rry  TuaatipaKocry  afnr 
frpoviplptuff  tl  fiii  iv  irafifi&Ttf  koI  Kvpiaic^  f&ovMr. 

**  Can.  51.  "On  ob  itX  i»  TtwapoKoirrp  fuiftripmw  yvA- 
OXiov  iirircXtlir,  oXXd  twv  dylmv  ntxprripm^'  funLop  ««*v 
iy  Toi«  <ra/3/3dTOi«  Kal  Kvptaxcuc. 

"  Can.  29.  "On  ov  iti  Xpicnatnin  loviat^Mtp,  tm  if 
*rtp  vafipdnp  trxpka^tiy,  aXXik  ipyaT^tadai  avro^  tf  ^ 
avT^  hfiipa'  T^v  ik  Kvpuuciiv  irportfimtrrav,  0-xoX«{fV  i* 
Xpimayoi'  si  dk  titptOtUv  'Iov^i<rrm,  lirrrnvrnvdrikpt 
nrapd  XpurrtS, 
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eemed  Judaizers,  and  are  ordered  to  be  anathe- 
latieed  by  another  canon  of  the  same  council.  By 
rliich  it  appears  that  Saturday  was  kept  weekly  as 
day  of  public  worship,  but  not  as  a  Jewish  sab- 
ath.  Epiphanius**  mentions  it  likewise  as  a  day 
f  public  assemblies  in  some  places,  but  not  in  alL 
It.  Basil'*  says  it  was  one  of  the  four  days  in  the 
reek,  on  which  in  his  time  they  received  the  com- 
lunion.  By  all  which  we  may  perceive  that  the 
athor  of  the  Constitutions  had  a  plain  regard  to 
tie  practice  of  the  Eastern  church,  when  he  pre- 
cribed,  that  on  every  sabbath  save  one,  (that  is,  the 
aturday  before  Easter  day,)  and  on  every  Lord's 
ay-y*  they  should  hold  religious  assemblies,  and 
eep  them  as  the  weekly  festivals ;  that  is,  not  only 
rith  psalmody,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
ommon  prayers,  which  was  the  ordinary  service 
f  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  day ;  but  with 
erznons  also,  or  preaching  the  gospel,  and  the  of- 
>ring  of  the  oblation,  and  reception  of  the  holy 
x>d ;  as  he  describes  the  service  of  the  sabbath 
nd  Lord's  day  in  another  place.** 

Now,  as  these  were  the  two  great 
How'&^biCTT.  festivals  of  every  week,  so  they  were 
jbbaih^iSid  Lord'*  commouly  ushered  in  by  the  attend- 

kv.  and  other  io- 

'Xrntai  fcatiTaii  of  ancc  of  prcccdiug  pemoctations  or 
vigils,  which,  as  harbingers,  went  be- 
ore  to  make  preparation  for  the  solemnities  of  the 
following  days.  These  vigils  were  much  of  the 
-ame  nature  as  the  common  nocturnal,  or  daily 
doming  prayer,  which  was  early,  before  it  was 
ght;  and  they  only  dif]fered  from  the  usual  ante- 
•ican  service  in  this,  that  whereas  the  usual  mom- 
ig  service  never  began  till  after  midnight,  towards 
iock-crowing  in  the  morning,  these  vigils  were  a 
A^nger  service,  that  kept  the  congregation  at  church 
lie  greatest  part  of  the  night  These  the  Greeks 
:  ailed  vavwxi^iCi  and  the  Latins,  pemoctaUonea 
;nd  permgiUat  watchings  all  the  night.  St  Chrysos- 
•om  often  speaks  of  these :  Go  into  the  church,  says 
le,  and  there  see  the  poor  continuing  from  mid- 
night to  break  of  day ;  go,  and  see  the  holy  pemoc- 
Ations**  joining  day  and  night  together :  behold  the 
people  of  Christ,  fearing  neither  by  night,  nor  by 
.ay,  the  tyranny  of  sleep  or  the  necessities  of  po- 
verty. In  another  place"  he  calls  them  x&wvxoi 
lai  itriviKtiQ  ^aVeiCf  the  continued  and  perfect  night 
stations,  in  opposition  to  the  stations  by  day,  which 


were  but  partial  and  imperfect  By  these,  he  adds, 
you  imitate  the  station  of  the  angelical  choir,  whilst 
you  offer  up  iucardxavrov  vfivoXoylav,  psalmody  and 
hymnody  without  ceasing  to  your  Creator.  Oh  the 
wonderful  gifts  of  Christ !  The  armies  of  angels 
sing  glory  to  God  above :  and  on  earth  men,  keep- 
ing their  choral  stations  in  the  church,  sing  the 
same  doxology  after  their  example.  The  cherubims 
above  cry  aloud,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  Trisa- 
ffion  hymn ;  and  the  congregation  of  men  on  earth 
below  send  up  the  same  :  and  so  a  common  general 
assembly  is  made  of  the  inhabiters  of  heaven  and 
earth  together.  Their  thanksgiving  is  one  and  the 
same,  their  exultation  the  same,  their  joyful  choral 
station  the  very  same.  In  which  words  he  plainly 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  angelical  hymn, 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  and  the  cherubical 
hymn,  or  the  Trisagion,  as  it  was  called  from  the 
cherubims  thrice  repeating  the  first  words,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  were  part  of  their  sacred  service  in  these 
night  stations :  which,  as  I  observed  before,  were 
but  an  earlier  oblation  of  the  ordinary  morning  ser- 
vice, wherein  we  shall  find  the  angelical  hymn 
amongst  other  parts  of  Divine  worship  always  ap- 
pointed to  be  used. 

It  were  easy  to  make  a  long  discourse  here  of  the 
several  sorts  of  these  night  stations,  or  completer 
vigils  holding  all  the  night  through ;  for  they  were 
sometimes  held  upon  extraordinary  occasions  of 
prayer,  upon  great  emergencies  and  necessities  of 
the  church ;  instances  of  which  the  curious  reader 
may  find  several  in  Chrysostom,**  and  St  Austin,* 
and  Rufiin,"  and  Socrates,**  and  Sozomen,"  and 
Theodoret"  Sometimes,  again,  they  were  kept  as 
anniversary  vigils  to  usher  in  the  greater  festivals 
of  the  Nativity,  Epiphany,  Resurrection,  and  As- 
cension of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Pentecost ;  of  which  sort  there  is  mention 
made  in  Tertullian,"*  Lactantius,'*  Chrysostom," 
Socrates,"  and  many  others.  But  the  vigils  we  are 
here  concerned  to  speak  of,  are  only  such  as  have 
some  relation  to  the  weekly  service,  of  which  num- 
ber we  may  reckon  those  vigils  of  the  sabbath  and 
Lord's  day  the  chief,  because  they  returned  con- 
stantly in  the  weekly  revolution.  Concerning 
which  we  have  not  only  the  forementioned  au- 
thority of  Chrysostom,  but  several  others.  For 
Socrates,  giving  an  account  of  Athanasius's  escape 


*  Epiphan.  Epitom.  1 1.  p.  1107.  *Ev  riai  ii  toitoiv  koI 
V  ToU  vdppaai  avvdJQUt  iiriTiXoDo-iy. 
^  1*  Basil.  £p.  289.  ad  Gasaream  Patriciam.    So  Austin, 
'Sp.  118.     Alibi  nullus  dies  omittitur,  quo  non  offeratur, 
iibi  sabbato  tantum  et  Dominico. 
'  »  Constit  lib.  5.  cap.  20.     It.  lib.  8.  cap.  23. 

SI  Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  p.  268. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  4.  de  Verbis  Esain,  t.  3.  p.  865.    BXiVc 
ravvvx^iti^  liptiti  ilfAtpa  Kai  wktI  <rvya^0et<rac. 

s*  id.  Horn.  1.  de  Verb.  Esai.  p.  834. 

«•  Chrys.  Horn.  20.  de  Statuis,  t  1.  p.  252.  at  Horn.  40.  in 
2  U 


Joventinum,  t.  1.  550. 

"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  Ep.  119.  ad  Janoarium. 

«  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  cap:  12.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 

s'  Socrat  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  lib.  5.  cap.  U. 

»  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

•Theod.  lib.  Leap.  14. 

"  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

"  LacUnt.  lib.  7.  cap.  19. 

■*  Chrys.  Horn.  30.  in  Genes,  p.  424. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  7.  cap.  5.     Vid.  Euseb.  de  Vit.  ConsUnt 
lib.  4.  cap.  57.    Hieronym.  Com.  in  Mat.  xxv. 
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oat  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  the  night,**  when 
the  church  was  beset  with  soldiers  to  take  him, 
says,  It  was  evening,  and  the  people  were  keeping 
their  nocturnal  vigils,  because  the  next  day  was  to 
be  a  tynaxUt  or  church  assembly.  Therefore  Atha- 
nasius,  fearing  lest  the  people  should  suffer  upon 
his  account,  bid  the  deacon  give  the  signal  or  call 
to  prayer,  and  he  conmianded  a  psalm  to  be  sung, 
and  whilst  they  were  singing  their  psalmody,  the 
soldiers  were  quiet,  and  they  all  meanwhile  went 
out  at  one  door  of  the  church,  and  Athanasius  in 
the  midst  of  the  singers  escaped  untouched  and  fled 
to  R<Mne.  Athanasius  himself"  has  the  same  story 
in  his  Apology  for  his  Flight,  where  he  says,  some 
of  the  people  were  keeping  their  night  vigil,  ex- 
pecting an  assembly  the  next  day.  And  Socrates 
in  another  place,  speaking  of  these  nocturnal  vigils 
kept  both  by  the  Arians  and  catholics,  says,  they 
held  them  against  the  weekly  festivals,  the  sabbath 
and  the  Lord's  day,"  on  which  days  there  were  used 
to  be  general  assemblies  of  the  church.  And  be- 
cause the  Arians  were  allowed  no  churches  within 
the  walls,  they  sung  their  hymns  in  the  streets  and 
porticos  of  the  city  till  the  morning  light,  and  then 
went  out  to  their  meeting-places  without  the  gates. 
And  the  historian  observes.  That  Chrysostom,  fear- 
ing the  Arians  might  gain  ground  upon  the  church 
by  this  practice,  and  draw  away  some  of  the  more 
simple  people,  appointed  some  of  his  own  people, 
who  were  used  to  nocturnal  hymnody,  to  meet  in 
the  streets  after  the  same  manner;  and  to  make 
the  solemnity  more  splendid,  the  empress  gave 
them  silver  crosses  to  set  their  lamps  in,  appoint- 
ing one  of  her  own  eunuchs,  called  Brison,  to  be 
their  protector:  which  so  provoked  the  Arians, 
that  they  fell  to  blows  upon  it,  and  Brison  and 
some  others  were  slain  in  the  engagement ;  which 
occasioned  the  emperor  wholly  to  put  down  those 
Arian  meetings,  and  leave  the  catholics  quietly  to 
go  on  with  their  vigils  in  the  churches,  as  they  had 
done  before.  From  these  accounts  we  may  easily 
collect,  both  that  there  were  such  weekly  vigils  fre- 
quented by  the  more  zealous  and  religious  sort  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  also  that  psalms 
and  hymns  and  prayers  were  the  exercises,  where- 
with they  entertained  themselves  to  the  morning 
light     I  might  add  many  other  testimonies  out  of 


Naaanzen"  and  other  Greek  writen,  but  thoes 
abundantly  sufficient  to  show  us  the  practice  of  ^ 
Oriental  church. 

For  the  Latin  church  we  have  the  andiociif  d 
St  Jerom,  who,  interpreting  the  word  **  waiefaa* 
in  Daniel,  says,  it  signifies  the  angels,  who  ahn 
watch,  and  are  ready  to  obey  the  coauDadirf 
God :  and  he  adds,"  We  also,  by  our  freqooii  fs- 
noctations  or  night-watches,  imitate  the  office  i 
angels.  And  it  appears  from  him  further,  is 
women  and  virgins  frequented  this  service,  v  id 
as  men ;  for  he  advises  Lsta"*  to  inure  her  da^ 
ter  to  these  solemn  pemoctatioiis ;  only  canOQif 
her  to  keep  a  guard  upon  her,  and  not  let  her  v» 
der  from  her  side ;  fcnr  the  same  reason,  I  praai 
for  which  the  council  of  Eliberis  "  thought  fit  vWr 
to  forbid  women  the  obeervation  of  these  vigQi,k> 
cause  many,  under  pretence  of  prayer,  were  faai 
to  commit  wickedness.  There  are  many  other  |» 
sages  in  St  Austin,  and  St  Hilary,  and  other  lisi 
writers,  which  speak  of  vigils ;  but  becaoie  ihv 
may  be  understood  either  of  private  watchiii|s  ■ 
prayers  at  home,  or  of  the  common  vigils  of  cfae*- 
dinary  morning  prayer  before  day,  I  omit  dm  ■ 
this  place;  only  alleging  that  of  St  Amfaroc* 
where  he  seems  to  found  this  practice  npontlie 
imitation  of  Christ^s  example :  The  Lord  Jesa&,  an 
he,  c(mtinued  all  night  in  prayer,  not  that  be  wut 
ed  the  help  of  prayer,  but  to  set  thee  an  exai^ 
to  copy  after :  he  continued  all  night  pnyiog  ^ 
thee,  that  thou  mightest  learn  after  what  idubb 
to  pray  for  thysell 

But  besides  these  stated  vigils  of  the  two  wfckk 
festivals,  there  was  another  sort  of  inddentil  ma, 
which  came  almost  every  week  throughout  tk 
year,  or  at  least  were  very  frequent  in  some  pflc 
of  it:  those  were  the  vigils  of  the  festivak  cr » 
niversaries  of  the  martyrs.  Those  anniicnuia 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  were  always  in  grettR- 
pute,  and  observed  with  the  same  solemnidei  of  D^ 
vine  worship,  as  the  sabbath  or  the  Iioid*ft  da j ;  tf^ 
therefore  their  vigils  were  also  celebrated  inth  dx 
same  ceremony,  as  the  vigils  or  night  stadooi  d 
the  two  great  weekly  festivals.  St  Chryvostos' 
is  an  undoubted  witness  of  this ;  for  in  a  boniif 
made  upon  one  of  these  festivals,  he  takes  nocieeif 
the  preceding  vigil,  that  had  continued  all  th 


M  Socrat  lib.  2.  cap.  11. 

**  Athan.  Apol.  de  Fuga,  t.  1.  p.  716.  Tou  Xoov  Ttv<« 
i'W'a»¥VXi't***'t  irpocrioKwfAiinit  <ruv(i^f »«,  &c. 

••  Socrat  lib.  6.  cap.  8. 

•^  Naz.  Carm.  Iambic.  18.  t  2.  p.  2ia  Orat  11.  de 
Gorgonia,  t  1.  p.  183. 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  iv.  13.  Significat  autem  angeloa, 
quod  temper  vigilent,  et  ad  Dei  imperium  sint  parati. 
Unde  et  nos  crebris  pernoctationibus  imitamur  angelorum 
officia. 

"*  Id.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lastam.  Vigiliarum  dies  et  solennei  per- 
noctationes  sic  virguncula  nostra  celebret,  ut  ne  transverse 


quidem  ungue  a  matre  discedat 

^  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  35.  Placoit  prohiberi,  ne  fnai* 
in  coemiterio  pervigilent ;  eo  quod  asp*  tab  obtests  ^ 
tionis  latenter  scelera  committant. 

«*  Anibr.  Serm.  19.  in  PsaL  cxviii.  Ter.  147.  p.  741  P^ 
noctabat  in  oratione  Dominua  Jeaua^  non  indigent  prectf*- 
nit  auxilio,  ted  statuens  tibi  imitationit  exemplua.  ^ 
pro  te  rogant  pemoctabat,  at  Ui  disceret  qoomodo  p*  * 
rogaret. 

«  Cbryt.  Horn.  59.  in  Martyrea,  t.  5.  p.  779.  'Evmiitn 
T^v  Vetera  ^fiipav  diik  rmtf  'ratnfvxiittf  tmp  u^  * 
voiffO'aTc  vdXtar  r^ar  iifilpaif  arwirra  i^A  rift  /utftrc,  &c 
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night :  Ye  have  turned,  says  he,  the  night  into  day 
by  keeping  your  holy  stations  all  the  night :  do  not 
now  turn  the  day  into  night  again  by  surfeiting,  and 
drunkenness,  and  lasciyious  songs.  And  Sidonius 
Apollinaris^  will  testify  the  same,  at  least  for  some 
part  of  the  western  church ;  for,  writing  about  the 
festival  of  Justus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  he  thus  describes 
both  the  observation  of  the  day,  and  the  preceding 
vigil :  We  met,  says  he,  at  the  grave  of  St  Justus ; 
it  was  a  morning  procession  before  day ;  it  was  an 
anniversary  solemnity;  the  confluence  of  people  of 
both  sexes  was  so  great,  that  the  church,  though 
very  capacious  and  surrounded  with  cloisters,  would 
not  contain  them.  When  the  service  of  the  vigil 
was  ended,  which  the  monks  and  clerical  singers 
performed  with  alternate  melody,  we  separated  for 
some  time,  but  went  not  very  far  away,  as  being  to 
meet  again  at  three  o'clock,  that  is,  nine  in  the  mom* 
ang,  when  the  priests  were  to  perform  Divine  service, 
that  is,  the  service  of  the  conmiunion,  as  on  a  festival, 
g^^  ^  And  now  that  we  have  mentioned 

■i2»y!S'T£S?iif  ^6  festivals  of  martyrs,  as  days  of 
iiSl^iSL^ili^  public  religious  worship,  we  must  take 
fenn«i<mth«m.      j^q^q^  ^f  f^^^  original,  to  find  out 

how  early  they  became  days  of  solemn  addresses  to 
God,  and  in  what  offices  of  Divine  service  their  ob- 
servation consisted.    These  festivals  were  grown  so 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
that  they  tell  us,  it  was  not  once,  or  twice,  or  five 
■      times  in  a  year  that  they  celebrated  their  memorials, 
L     but  they  had  oftentimes  one  or  two  in  the  same 
week,^  which  occasioned  firequent  solemnities.  The 
original  of  them  is  at  least  to  be  carried  as  high  as 
:     the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  about  the  year 
i     168w    For  the  church  of  Smyrna,  (whereof  he  was 
*     bishop,)  in  their  epistle  to  the  church  of  Philome- 
(     Ham,  recorded  by  Eusebius,^  tell  them,  That  they 
intended,  if  God  would  permit,  to  meet  at  his  tomb, 
mnd  celebrate  his  birth-day,  that  is,  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom,  with  joy  and  gladness,  as  well  for  the 
memory  of  the  sufferer,  as  for  example  to  posterity. 
TertuUian  speaks  of  these  anniversary  festivals,  as 
observed  in  his  time.    We  ofier,  says  he,  oblations 
for  those  that  are  dead,  for  their  ^  nativities  on  their 
anniversary  day.    And  Cyprian*"  orders  his  clergy 


to  note  down  the  days  of  their  decease,  that  a  com- 
memoration of  them  might  be  celebrated  amongst 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs.  And  in  another  place* 
he  says.  They  offered  sacrifices  for  them,  as  often  as 
they  celebrated  their  passions,  or  days  of  martyrdcnn, 
by  an  anniversary  commemoration.  These  sacrifices 
were  the  sacrifices  of  prayer,  and  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  examples  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  cele> 
bration  of  the  eucharist  on  these  days,  and  the  offer- 
ings of  alms  and  oblations  for  the  poor,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  or  passion  of  the  martyr,  if  they 
had  any  such  recorded,  were  the  exercises  and  spe- 
cial acts  of  devotion,  in  which  they  spent  these  days. 
For  these  were  always  esteemed  high  festivals,  and 
therefore  the  same  service  that  was  performed  on 
the  sabbath  and  Lord's  day  was  always  performed 
on  them.  They  never  passed  without  a  full  assem- 
bly, nor  without  a  sermon  or  a  communion,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  upon 
such  occasions.  To  dissuade  the  people  from  in- 
temperance, he  bids  them  consider  how  absurd  it 
was,*  after  such  a  meeting,  after  a  whole  night* s 
vigil,  after  hearing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  par- 
ticipating of  the  Divine  mysteries,  after  such  a  spirit- 
ual repast,  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  found  spend- 
ing whole  days  in  a  tavern.  The  foundation  of  his 
argument  is  built  upon  this  supposition,  that  they 
had  received  the  eucharist  in  the  church  before,  in 
celebrating  the  memorial  of  a  martyr.  And  so  Si- 
donius Apollinaris  represents  the  matter  in  the  pas- 
sage just  now  cited  from  him,**  That  after  they  had' 
kept  the  vigil  of  St  Justus  the  night  preceding,  they 
assembled  again  by  day  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
when  the  priests  did  rem  dmnam  Jheere,  offer  t^ 
oblation,  or  consecrate  the  eucharist,  as  SavaroH 
rightly  interprets  it 

But  besides  the  usual  solemnities  of  other  festi- 
vals, there  was  one  thing  peculiar  to  these  festivals 
of  the  martyrs :  which  was,  that  the  history  of  their 
passions,  as  they  were  taken  by  the  notaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  for  this  purpose,  were  com- 
monly read  in  the  assembly  upon  such  occasions. 
It  was  at  least  the  common  practice  of  the  Afiricaa 
churches.    For  St  Austin"  speaks  of  it  as  a  usual 


^  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Epiit  17.  Conveneramus  ad  SancU  Justi 
aepulchnim.— ProceMio  fuerat  antelucana,  solenaitas  anni- 
>ersaria,  populus  iogens  sexu  ex  utroque,  quern  capaciMima 
basilica  non  caperet,  et  quamlibet  cincta  diffusis  cryptopor- 
ticibus.  Cultu  peracto  vigiliarum,  qua«  alteraaDte  mulce- 
dine  moDachi  clericique  psalmicinet  concelebraverant, 
quiaque  in  divena  seceuimui,  non  procul  tamen,  utpote 
md  tertiam  prssto  futuri,  cum  •acerdoUbui  ret  Di?ina  &- 
cieoda. 

**  Vid.  Chryi.  Horn.  40.  in  Juventinum,  t  1.  p.  &46. 
Theod.  Serm.  8.  de  Martyribos,  t.  4.  p.  GU5.  Ghrys.  Horn. 
G5.  de  Martyr,  t.  4.  p.  971. 

«»  Euscb.  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 

^  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Oblationes  pro  defuncUs 
*2  n  Q 


pro  natalitiia,  annua  die  facimus. 

**  Gypr.  Ep.  12.  aL  37.  Denique  et  dies  eorum  quibot 
excedunt  annotate,  ut  conunemorationes  eorum  inter  me- 
moriae martyrum  celebrare  posiimui. 

^  Id.  Ep.  39.  al.  34.  p.  77.  Sacrificia  pro  eia  lemper,  ut 
meministis,  offerimus,  quotiet  martyrum  paeeiones  et  dies 
anniversaria  commemoratione  celebramus. 

«  Chrys.  Horn.  59.  de  Martyribus,  1 5.  p.  779. 

>•  Sidon.  ApoU.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17. 

*'  Savaro,  Comment,  in  Sidon. 

"  Aug.  Hom.  26.  ex  50. 1 10.  p.  174.  Quando  ant  pas- 
siones  prolixs,  ant  certe  aliqusB  lectiones  longiores,  qui  stare 
non  possunt,  humiliter  et  cum  silentio  sedentes,  attentis  au- 
ribus  andiant  qua  leguntur. 
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thing,  indulging  his  people  liberty  to  sit,  whilst  they 
heard  them  read,  because  they  were  sometimes  of  a 
considerable  length.  And  the  third  council  of  Car- 
thage" made  a  oanon  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
them.  MabiUon"  gives  several  other  instances  out 
of  Alcimus  Avitus,  Ceesarius  Arelatensis,  and  Fer- 
reolus,  to  show  that  they  were  read  also  in  the 
French  churches.  Only  they  were  forbidden  in  the 
Roman  church  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius,"  in 
his  synod  of  seventy  bishops,  under  pretence  that 
they  were  written  by  anonymous  authors,  and  some- 
times by  ignorant  heathens,  and  sometimes  by  he- 
retical authors,  as  the  Passions  of  Cyricus,  Julitta, 
and  St  George.  For  which  reason  they  had,  by 
ancient  custom,  prohibited  the  reading  of  them  in 
the  Roman  church.  But  this  rule,  it  seems,  did  not 
then  prescribe  to  other  churches. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that 


fil'lJSihi^^  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lent, 
™hi>%Jw\i!!J  they  had  continual  assembUes  not  only 


Lent,  and  the  fifty 
dayt  b«twrcn  EuT  ~ 
•ud  WhlUuntid*. 


in«   • 
other  acts  of  uirine 
worahip   held  erery 

it^'fl^j  dlTyvy  for  prayers,  but  preaching  also:  as  is 
evident  from  Chrysostom's  sermons, 
many  of  which  were  preached  by  him 
successively  one  day  after  another  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  that  season ;  as  his  homilies  upon 
Genesis,  and  those  famous  discourses,  called  his 
*Avdpt6vrii,  preached  at  Antioch,  in  Lent,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  tumult,  wherein  the  emperor's  statues 
were  demolished.  And  many  other  instances  may 
be  given  of  the  same  practice,  of  which  more  here- 
after, under  the  head  of  preaching,  in  the  next 
Book.**  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  did  not  always  con- 
secrate the  eucharist  in  Lent,  but  only  upon  the 
sabbath  and  Lord's  day,  as  we  learn  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,"  which  expressly  forbids  the  obla^ 
tion  of  the  bread  in  Lent  upon  any  other  day  besides 
the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  The  reason  of 
which  was,  that  these  two  days  were  observed  as 
festivals  even  in  Lent  itself;  and  they  did  not  ordi- 
narily consecrate  the  eucharist  upon  the  solemn 
fasts  in  the  time  of  this  council :  but  instead  of  the 
consecration  service,  they  had  probably  that  which 
in  the  following  ages  is  called  xpotiytaefiiviitv  Xccrovp- 
yuK,  missa  prasanctificatorumf  the  office  of  the  pre- 
sanctified  elements,  which  was  a  shorter  service  for 


communicating  on  &st  days  in  the  elements  thai 
were  consecrated  before  on  the  Lord's  day  festival 
about  which  there  is  a  particular  direction  in  ihs 
council  of  Trullo,  can.  52.  So  that  one  w&y  or 
other  they  seem  to  have  had  both  a  communion  voi 
a  sermon  every  day  in  Lent 

Then,  again,  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  aod 
Whitsuntide  were  a  sort  of  perpetual  festival,  ud 
observed  with  great  solemnity,  as  days  of  joy,  froa 
the  time  of  TertuUian,  who  mentions  it,  and  triumpb 
over  the  heathen  upon  it,  That  besides  the  SondiT. 
which  returned  once  in  eight  days,  this  one  con- 
tinued festival"*  of  Pentecost  was  more  than  all  tbe 
festivals  the  heathen  could  pretend  to  reckon  up  d 
a  whole  year.  He  does  not  tell  us  here,  indeed,  niA 
what  solenmity  they  observed  this  time,  but  in  ib- 
other  place  he  assures  us**  they  had  solemn  woisfa^ 
every  day,  and  paid  the  same  respect  to  it  as  tber 
did  to  the  Lord's  day,  in  that  they  neither  fasted  nff 
prayed  kneeling  on  any  day  during  this  whde  vt 
terval,  which  was  the  conmiemoration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection  and  ascension.  Whence  it  i 
no  improbable  conjecture,  that  during  this  sesaa 
they  might  have  the  same  complete  worship  eTcrr 
day,  that  they  had  upon  the  Lord's  day. 

And  this  consideration  will  lead  us 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  setting  up  mom-  rubik  p»cr 
ing  and  evening  prayer  daily  in  the  gy^*»"* 
church.  For  if  the  persecutions  would 
give  leave  in  Tertullian's  time  to  keep  fifty  diii 
together  as  solenm  festivals ;  there  b  no  reason  ts 
imagine  that  they  could  not  as  well  meet  evexy  dav 
for  their  ordinary  devotions.  And  if  Wedn^n 
and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  stationary  davs, 
with  more  than  ordinary  attendance,  as  we  hafe 
heard  him  declare  before ;  there  is  little  reasoo  (o 
question,  but  that  every  day  might  have  an  ordinirr 
vigil  or  morning  assembly.  It  was  not  long  after 
Tertullian's  time,  that  Cyprian*  assures  us,  Tbey 
received  the  eucharist  every  day;  and  he  thinks, 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  may  bear  this 
sense,  when  we  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread:"  which  was  also  Tertullian's  sense  of  it  befoiv 
him.**  Now  this  is  demonstration,  then,  that  tb(f 
had  assemblies  for  public  worship  every  day,  sait 


"  Con.  Garth.  3.  can.  47.  Liceat  etiam  legi  passionea 
martyrum,  cum  anniveraarii  dies  eorum  celebrantur. 

^  MabilloD,  de  Cursu  Gsllicano,  p.  403,  &c. 

**  Gelas.  Decret.  ap.  Crab.  1. 1.  p.  992.  Singular!  cautela, 
secundum  autiquam  consuetudinem,  in  aancta  Romana  ec- 
cLesia  non  leguntur,  quia  et  eorum  qui  conscripsere  nomina 
penitus  i^orantur;  et  ah  infidelibus  idiotia  superflua,  aut 
minus  apta,  quam  rei  ordo  fuerit,  scripta  esse  putantur,  sicut 
ciijusdam  Cyrici  et  Julir^,  sicut  Georgii  aliorumque  hujus- 
modi  passiones,  quae  ab  hsereticis  perhibentur  compositfle. 

••  Book  XIV.  chap.  4. 

•*  CoDC.  Laodic.  can.  49.  "Ot*  ob  Sii  t^  TtaaapaKO<rr^ 
&prov  TpotrfpipiiVf  et  fiii  iv  aafifiaTtp  Kal  Kvpiaic^  p.6vov. 

"  Tertul.  de  Idololat.  cap.  14.  Ethniciasemelannuusdies 


quisque  featus  est :  tibi  octavo  quoqne  die.  Excerpe  »■ 
gulas  solennitates  nationum,  et  in  ordinem  texe,  PeatsciS' 
ten  implere  non  poterunt. 

**  TertuL  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Die  Dominico  jejofiisB 
nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  iauniii' 
tate  a  die  Paschas  in  Pentecoeten  usque  gaudemas. 

*  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  147.  Hunc  panem  dsri  sob 
quotidie  postulamus,  ne  qui  in  Christo  tumus,  et  qvooA 
eucharistiam  ad  cibum  salutis  accipimus,  iDtercedenteslifi« 
graviore  delicto — a  Qiristi  corpore  tepar«mur. 

*^  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  6.  Corpus  ejus  in  pane  ceoMtv-' 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum :  itaque  petendo  panem  quotidissssv     | 
perpetuiutem  postulamus  in  Christo,  et  individaitttoi  f 
corpore  ejus.  \ 
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they  received  the  eucharist  every  day,  which  they 
did  not  use  to  consecrate  hut  in  puhlic  assembties 
of  the  church.  From  this  time  therefore  there  is 
no  dispute  about  the  church's  daily  sacrifice  of 
prayer  in  her  morning  assemblies ;  which,  in  after 
ages,  are  commonly  csdled  cceius  antektcanij  and  vigi- 
UcB,  and  hor€B  noduma,  because  they  were  a  sort  of 
ordinary  vigils,  or  night  assemblies,  held  before  it 
iMras  light,  though  not  so  early  as  those  other  sort  of 
vigils,  or  night  stations,  before  the  sabbath  and 
Lord's  day,  which  were  of  longer  duration,  as  has 
been  noted  already  of  them  in  its  proper  place. 

As  to  evening  prayer,  public  in  the  church,  Mr. 
Mede"  thinks  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  nor  in  any  writers  before 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  council 
of  Laodicea:  he  thinks  the  ninth  hour  of  prayer, 
mentioned  by  Cyprian,"  relates  only  to  private 
prayer  J  which  is  very  probable:  and  that  Ter- 
tullian's  fwdurruB  eonwocatUmes  mean  not  evening, 
but  morning  prayers  early  before  day;  which  is 
undoubtedly  true :  but  then  he  seems  not  to  have 
considered,  that  in  Cyprian's  time  there  was  a  cus- 
tom among  some  of  communicating  after  supper ; 
for  he  plainly  mentions  it,**  though  he  did  not  like 
the  custom :  and  this  custom  continued  among  the 
Egyptians  till  the  time  of  Socrates,"  who  speaks  of 
it  then  as  something  peculiar  to  those  churches. 
Now,  if  there  was  a  custom  m  Cyprian's  time  of 
communicating  after  supper,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  evening  prayer  at  the  same  time.  Ri- 
galtius,"  and  after  him  Bishop  Fell"  and  Dr.  Cave," 
carry  this  custom  of  communicating  after  supper  as 
high  as  TertuUian ;  but  I  think  they  mistake  his 
words ;  for  he  does  not  say,  that  they  communicated 
after  supper,"  but  that  Christ,  at  supper  time,  gave 
the  command  for  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  to 
all,  though  then  they  communicated  in  their  morn- 
ing assemblies,  and  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
none  but  their  governors.  I  lay  no  stress  therefore 
upon  this  proof,  but  think  the  proof  of  evening 
prayer  may  be  rationally  deduced  from  that  of 
Cyprian.  After  whom  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions not  only  speaks  of  it,**  but  gives  us  the  order 
both  of  their  morning  and  evening  service,  with 
which  I  shall  present  the  reader  in  the  following 
chapters.  The  council  of  Laodicea  speaks  of  the 
evening  service,**  together  with  that  of  the  tumes,  or 


three  in  the  afternoon,  and  orders  the  same  service 
to  be  used  in  both.  The  Greeks  commonly  call  it 
Xvx*'''^^  <^^  ^^  Latins,  lucemarium,  because  it 
commonly  began  at  the  time  when  the  day  went 
of^  and  when  they  lighted  candles  for  the  night  It 
is  likewise  frequently  styled  sacrificium  vetpertinttm^ 
the  evening  sacrifice,  and  misM  vesperiina,  as  those 
names  are  used  to  signify,  in  general,  the  service  or 
prayers  of  the  church.  And  these  two,  evening 
and  morning,  are  the  most  celebrated  times  of  the 
ancient  daily  service,  which  are  to  be  found  almost 
in  every  ecclesiastical  writer;  so  that  it  is  alto- 
gether needless  here  to  insist  any  further  upon  them. 

There  remains  one  question  more  ^^^ 
concerning  those  times  of  prayer,  tJ^,JSXJf 
which  are  commonly  called  the  ca-  S^'JfiinfaJpKl 
nonical  hours,  that  is,  besides  the  ^'^JSo^'^ 
forementioned  evening  and  morning  "*^*^*«* 
prayer,  those  that  are  called  the  first,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours,  with  the  compktorium^ 
or  bed-time.  They  who  have  made  the  most  exact 
inquiries  into  the  original  of  these  as  fixed  hours  of 
public  prayer,  can  find  no  footsteps  of  them  in  the 
three  first  ages,  but  conclude  they  came  first  into 
the  church  with  the  monastic  life.  So  Mr.  Mede,** 
and  Bishop  Pearson,"  who  observes  that  Tertullian 
mentions  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  prayer ; 
but  then  he  is  disputing,  as  a  Montanist,'*  against 
the  catholics,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  rules  of  the  Montanists  in  all  the  heights  of 
their  austerities,  and  pretences  of  mortification  and 
devotion  above  the  church.  And  he  does  not  inti- 
mate, that  either  the  Montanists  or  the  catholics 
observed  these  hours  for  public  assemblies.  Cyprian 
indeed  recommends"  these  hours  of  prayer  from 
the  example  of  Daniel,  and  other  arguments,  to 
Christians,  in  their  private  devotions :  but  he  does 
not  so  much  as  once  suggest,  that  the  church  had 
then  by  any  rule  made  these  the  stated  hours  of 
public  devotion.  That  which  evidently  confirms 
thi^  opinion,  is  an  observation  to  be  made  out  of 
Cassian,  who  particularly  describes  the  devotions  of 
these  canonical  hours,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  them. 
For  they  had  not  all  their  original  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  monks  of  Egypt,  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  monastic  Ufe,  he  assures  us,  never  observed 
any  other  canonical  hours  for  public  devotion,  but 
only  evening  and  morning  early"  before  day:  all 


«  Mede,  Epist.  66.  p.  840. 

«  Cypr.  de  Oral.  Dom.  p.  154. 

•«  Cypr.  Ep.  63.  Ad  C»cilium,  p.  156.  An  ilia  sibi  aU- 
^uis  cnntemplatione  blaaditur,  quod  etti  mane  aqua  sola 
dfferri  videtur,  tamen  cum  ad  coDoandum  venimus,  miztum 
ralicem  offerimbt  ? 

•*  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.         •  Rigalt.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  63. 

^  Fell,  iu  dictum  Cypriani  locum. 

•  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  par.  1.  cap.  11.  p.  338. 

•*  Tertul.  de  Cor.  Mil  cap.  3.  Eucharist  in  sacramentum 
Bt  in  tempore  vtctus,  et  omnibus  mandatum  a  Domino, 


eUam  antelucanis  costibus,  nee  de  aliorum  manu  quam  pra- 
sidentium  sumimus. 

»•  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  35.         * 

'*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  18.  Htpl  tou,  tj^v  airHiv  Xtcrovo- 
ylav  T&u  tttxSnf  vdirrort  xal  iv  Ta7«  in^dTan  koI  iv  Tatt 
i<nripai9  ^^f  (Xf  iv  yctrcaOai. 

n  Mode,  Epist.  66. 

"  Pearson,  Prelect  2.  in  Act.  Apost.  num.  3,  4. 

^*  Tertul.  de  Jejun.  cap.  10. 

**  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  154. 

~  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap  2. 
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the  rest  of  their  time  they  spent  at  work  privately, 
joining  private  meditation  of  the  Scriptures,  singing 
of  psahns,  and  prayers,  continually  with  their  labour. 
Not  long  after,  the  monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  set  up  the  practice  of  meeting  publicly  at 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  for  performing 
their  psalmody '^  and  devotions.  But  as  yet  there 
was  no  new  morning  service  distinct  from  that  of 
the  old  morning  service  before  day.  This  was  first 
begun  in  the  monastery  of  Bethleem,**  and  thence 
propagated  into  others,  but  not  received  in  all.  And 
the  completoritim,  or  bed-time  service,  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  distinct  from  the  lu- 
cemaria,  or  evening  service,  as  Bona"  himself  proves 
against  Bellarmine.  So  that  these  canonical  hours 
came  gradually  into  the  church,  and  are  all  of  them 
owing  to  the  rules  of  the  Eastern  monasteries  for 
their  original.  Therefore  what  a  learned  man* 
mmong  ourselves  says,  must  be  taken  with  a  little 
qualification,  else  it  will  not  be  true :  **  That  the 
universal  church  anciently  observed  certain  set 
hours  of  prayer,  that  all  Christians  throughout  the 
world  might  at  the  same  time  join  together  to  ^o- 
rify  God :  and  some  of  them**  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  angelical  host,  being  acquainted  with  those 
hours,  took  that  time  to  join  their  prayers  and  praises 
with  those  of  the  church."  If  this  be  understood 
of  any  rule  or  custom  of  the  universal  church  for 
hours  of  public  prayer,  besides  those  of  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  three  first  ages,  it  will  not  be  true : 
but  if  it  only  mean,  that  there  were  directions  given 
for  the  encouragement  of  private  prayer  at  those  set 
times,  and  that  Christians  generally  observed  them 
in  private,  it  may  be  allowed ;  since  not  only  Origen, 
but  Cyprian,  as  we  have  heard  before,  writes  in  £ei- 
your  of  them,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus"  says, 
some  allotted  set  hours  for  prayer,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth.  So  necessary  is  it  to  distinguish  between 
public  and  private  devotions,  and  between  the  first 
and  the  following  ages,  when  we  speak  of  canonical 
hours  of  prayer  as  appointed  by  the  church  univer- 
sal. For  even  after  they  were  set  up  in  the  monas- 
teries, they  were  not  immediately  observed  in  all 
the  churches.  For  Epiphanius,"  speaking  of  the 
customs  of  the  catholic  church,  mentions  the  morn- 
ing h3rmn8  and  prayers,  and  the  evening  psalms  and 
prayers,  but  no  other.  So  Chrysostom  often  men- 
tions the  daily  service  in  the  church"*  morning  and 


evening;  and  at  the  most  never  speaks  of  abofc 
three  times*  a  day  for  public  assemblies.  For  tha 
he  brings  in  a  secular  man  complaining,  and  sajio^ 
How  is  it  possible  for  me,  who  am  a  secular  dbb. 
and  pinned  down  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  mo  ti 
church,  and  pray  at  the  three  hours  of  the  day  ?  la 
answer  to  which  Chrysostom  does  not  say,  thai  die 
church  had  these  three  hours  of  prayer  for  ]ajmEB, 
and  more  for  others ;  but  he  tells  the  man  of  bni- 
ness,  that  if  he  could  not  come  to  church,  becuR 
he  was  so  fettered  to  the  court,  yet  he  might  pn? 
even  as  he  stood  there ;  since  it  was  the  mind  aad  tk 
voice,  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul,  rather  tbaa  tk 
lifting  up  of  the  hands,  that  was  to  be  regarded  a 
prayer.  For  Hannah's  prayer  was  not  heard  for  her 
loud  voice,  but  because  she  cried  aloud  inwanOra 
her  soul.  This  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  dsoA  ' 
then  only  observed  three  hours  of  prayer,  that  is,  &  ! 
evening  and  morning,  and,  as  I  conceive,  the  mmv  ' 
or  three  in  the  afternoon.  For  by  this  time,  insooe 
places,  the  church  had  received  that  hour  as  t 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  of  which  more  by  and  bf. 
Yet  it  was  some  time  after  this  before  these  ham  ' 
were  admitted  in  the  GaUican  and  Spanish  churches. 
For  Mabillon  shows"  out  of  Gregory  Taraneins, 
that  the  sixth  and  ninth  hours  of  prayer  were  not 
introduced  into  the  church  of  Tours  tiU  the  time  d 
Bishop  Injiuiosus,  which  was  not  till  die  year  5% 
And  it  appears  from  one  of  the  canons  of  MartiB 
Bracarensis,  that  they  were  not  in  his  time  admitad 
into  the  Spanish  churches.  For  he  calls  onlj'the 
morning  and  evening  service  the  dafly  sacrifice  of 
psalmody,  at  which  all  clerks  were  obliged  to  be 
present,  under  pain  of  deposition  withoat  amend- 
ment. This  argues,  that  as  yet  the  other  boos 
were  not  established  in  the  churches  (but  oolj  in 
the  monasteries)  as  canonical  parts  of  the  daib 
service.  And  it  is  observable  further,  that  most  of 
the  writers  of  the  fourth  age,  who  speak  of  six  (ff 
seven  hours  of  prayer,  speak  of  the  observations  of 
the  monks  only,  and  not  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
church.  As  St  Jerom,"  where  he  describes  the  m- 
stitutions  of  the  monasterks  erected  by  the  hxaoa 
Lady  Paula,  says.  They  sung  the  psalter  in  order,  ia  ! 
the  morning,  at  the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  ham  \ 
and  at  evening,  and  at  midnight  And  giving  di-  I 
recdons  in  another  place  to  Leta,  how  to  edociB 
her  daughter  in  the  monastic  life,  he  prescribes  tbr 


"  Can.  lib.  3.  cap.  a  *•  Ibid.  cap.  4. 

"  Bona  de  PHtlmod.  cap.  ]  1.  sect  1.  a.  2. 

*  Patrick  of  Prayer,  part!2.  chap.  11.  p.  109. 

"  Origen.  wtpl  c^xn*.  n.  33,  35. 

•■  atm.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  p.  854.  Ed.  Ozon. 

■*  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  23.  t  1.  p.  1106.  'EuOivot  Tt 
VfjLVoi  iv  atn^  t^  dyla  iKKktiala  dttjvt ictXc  ytvovrai,  Kal 
irpocrsvxa^  ImOival,  Xvxvt'co^  Tt  Ufia  i^aX/uot  Kal  vpoctv- 
Xtfi. 

••  Chrys.  Horn.  18.  in  Act.  p.  174,  176.  Horn.  6.  in  1  Tim. 
p.  1550. 


*  Ibid.  Hom.  4.  de  Anna,  t  2.  p.  995.  Umt  dvMT^> 
dptmrov  /StctfTtirdir,  iucavrtipttf  v/mm^Xw^^mw,  Kvri  rft* 
&pav  t(hx9oOatTris  lifiiptn,  xal  ih hacKfivUup itrrpixtt$M 

»  Mabil.  de  Guna  Gallkano,  p.  409. 

*'  Martin.  Bracar.  OapiCoL  Synod,  cap.  64.  Si  qois  cisi' 
cus  intra  civitatem  fuerit,  aut  in  quolibet  loeo,  in  quo  tcdt 
•ia  eat,  et  ad  qnotidianum  psallendi  ncrifidom  noacor 
venerit ;  deponatur  a  dero,  ftc. 

■  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Pauls,  Epist  27.  cmp.  la  Urn 
hora  tertia,  sezta,  nona,  vetpere,  noctif  medio,  per  «^ 
nem  psalterium  cantabant. 
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same  hours  to  be  observed  in  devotion  •  And  the 
like  may  be  seen  in  St  Basil,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Cas- 
sian,  Cassiodore,  and  most  other  writers,  nay,  even 
St  Chrysostom  himself,  who  speaks  but  of  three 
solemn  hours  of  praya*  in  the  church,  yet  when  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  monks  and  their  insti- 
tutions, he  gives  in  much  the  same  number  of  car 
nonical  hours  as  others  do.  He  tells  us,"*  they  had 
their  midnight  hymns,  their  morning  prayers,  their 
third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  last  of  all  their 
evening  prayers.  But  I  will  not  deny  that  by  this 
time  these  hours  of  prayers  might  in  some  places  of 
the  East  be  admitt^  into  the  churches.  For  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions  has  different  directions 
upon  this  point :  in  some  places*'  he  speaks  only  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  church ;  but  in 
another  he  prescribes  Hnia  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
bishops  in  the  church :  Ye  shall  make  prayers  "  in 
the  morning,  and  at  the  third  hour,  and  the  sixth, 
and  the  ninth,  and  at  evening,  and  at  cock-crowing. 
In  the  morning  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  that 
he  hath  enlightened  you,  removing  the  night,  and 
bringing  in  the  day :  at  the  third,  hour,  because  at 
that  time  the  Lord  received  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion from  Pilate :  at  the  sixth  hour,  because  at  that 
time,  after  the  Lord  was  crucified,  all  things  were 
shaken  and  moved  with  horror  and  astonishment  at 
the  audacious  fact  of  the  impious  Jews,  detesting 
the  afiront  that  was  put  upon  their  Lord :  at  even- 
ing giving  thanks  to  God,  who  hath  given  the  night 
to  be  a  rest  from  our  daily  labours :  at  cock-crowing, 
because  that  hour  brings  the  welcome  news  of  the 
day,  to  work  the  works  of  light  If  you  cannot  go  to 
church  because  of  the  infidels,  you  shall  assemble 
in  a  house :  or  if  you  can  neither  assemble  in  a 
house,  nor  in  the  church,  then  let  every  one  sing, 
read,  and  pray  by  himself;  or  two  or  three  together: 
'*  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  One 
may  conjecture  from  this  passage,  that  this  author, 
living  in  the  time  when  these  canonical  hours  began 
to  be  in  request,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, found  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  usage  of 
some  churches,  and  therefore  drew  his  scheme  of 
directions  in  conformity  to  their  practice. 


And  it  being  allowed,  that  about 
this  time  they  began  gradually  to     whatwrTte««M 

ii  .  ,       ,m  1  •,  ...  cUottod  to  tbfM  eft- 

take  place  m  the  church,  it  will  not  «^nkajhoui.bjth« 


be  amiss  to  take  a  short  view  of  them 
in  particular,  and  examine  what  parts  of  Divine 
service  were  performed  in  each  of  them.  Cassian, 
speaking  of  the  first  institution  of  them  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  where 
they  had  their  first  birth,  says"  they  were  ^>point- 
ed  to  be  celebrated  with  the  singing  of  three  psalms 
at  every  meeting.  And  these,  intermixed  with  some 
prayers,  were  the  whole  service.  So  that  these  were 
but  short  ofilces  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  morn- 
ing and  evening  service.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  church  did  not  precisely  follow 
these  monastic  rules,  but  made  proper  ofiices  for 
herself  to  be  used  upon  these  occasions,  partly  be- 
cause the  monastic  ofiices  were  very  different  from 
one  another,  and  not  always  chosen  with  the  great- 
est discretion.  Of  which  I  need  but  give  one  proof 
here  out  of  the  council  of  Braga,  which  made  a 
canon  to  this  purpose,**  That  by  common  consent 
one  and  the  same  order  of  singing  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  morning  and  evening  offices,  and  that 
the  private  and  different  customs  of  the  monasteries 
should  not  be  mingled  with  the  rules  of  the  church. 
The  Galilean  church,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
council  of  Tours,  it  is  certain,  had  a  very  different 
rule  from  that  of  the  Eastern  monasteries  about  the 
number  of  psalms,  hjrmns,  and  antiphonas  to  be 
said  at  the  several  hours  and  times  of  prayer.  For 
in  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,"  about  the 
year  567»  a  very  peculiar  order  was  made,  that  the 
method  of  psalmody  and  number  of  hjrmns  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  hours  or 
months  in  which  they  were  used :  the  new  morning 
service  was  to  be  performed  with  six  antiphonaa 
and  two  psalms  in  the  height  of  summer  j  in  Sep* 
tember,  there  were  to  be  seven  antiphonas  and  two 
psalms;  in  October,  eight  antiphonas  and  three 
psalms ;  in  November,  nine  and  three  psalms ;  in 
December,  ten  and  three  psalms ;  and  the  same  in 
January  and  February,  until  Easter.  So  again  at 
the  sixth  hour  there  were  to  be  six  psalms  and  the 
hallelujah,  and  at  the  twelfth  hour  twelve  psalma 


*  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lvtam.  Attueteat  exempio  ad  ora- 
tiones  et  psalmot  nocte  consurgere,  mane  bymnos  canere, 
tertia,  sexta,  nona  bora  ttare  in  acie,  quasi  bellatricem  Chrii- 
ti ;  accensaque  lucerna  reddere  sacrificium  vetpertinum. 

••  Chrys.  Horn.  14.  in  1  Tim.  p.  1599. 

•1  Constit.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  lib.  a  cap.  35. 

« Ibid.  cap.  34. 

*■  Cassian.  Institut  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Itaque  in  Palestinae 
vel  Mesopotamia  monaiteriia,  ac  totios  Orientis,  siipradic- 
tarum  horarum  solennitates  trinii  psalmis  quotidie  fini- 
uDtur. 

•^  Cone.  Bracarens.  1.  can.  19.  Placuit  omnibus  com- 
luuni  consensu,  ut  unus  atque  idem  psallendi  ordo  in  matu- 
tinis  vel  vespertiuis  officiis  teneatur,  et  non  diversn  ac 


private  monasteriorum  contuetndines  contra  ecclesiastical 
regulas  sint  permixtas,  vel  cum  eccledtiticif  regulis  sint 
pennixtse. 

"  Cone.  Turon.  2.  can.  19.  Iste  ordo  psallendi  servetur» 
ut  in  diebus  Kstivis  ad  matutinum  sex  antipbons  biais 
psalmis  explicentur.  Toto  augusto  manicationes  fiaat, 
quia  festivitates  sunt  etmissas.  Septembri  septem  antiphonsi 
explicentur  binis  psalmis;  Octobri  octo  temis  psalmis { 
Movembri  novem  temis  psalmis :  Decembri  decern  teniis 

psalmis :  Januario  et  Februario,  itidem  usque  ad  Pascba. 

Superest,  ut  vel  duodecim  psalmi  expediantur  ad  matuti- 
num, quia  patrum  statuta  proceperunt  ut  ad  sextam  sex 
psalmi  dicantur  cum  alleluia ;  et  ad  duodecimam  duodecim, 
itemque  cum  alleluia,  &c. 
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and  the  hallelujah.  And  in  the  whole  month  of 
August,  there  should  he  manications,  that  is,  as 
Mahillon"  explains  it  out  of  Aimoinus,"  early  ma- 
tins, or  morning  service,  without  any  psalms,  he- 
cause  it  was  harvest  time,  and  men  were  in  haste 
to  he  gone  to  their  labour,  when  they  had  perform- 
ed the  solemnity  of  the  festivals,  which  in  that 
month  were  frequent  above  others.  This  shows, 
that  n'o  certain  rule  was  at  first  observed  about  these 
canonical  hours,  but  that  they  varied  both  as  to 
their  number  and  service  in  their  first  originaL 

The  first  of  these  offices  was  the 

SeeL  10.  ... 

or  uir  miuyi*i$M,  matuhtui,  or  prima,  the  new  mommg 
iMw  momiaff  Mr-  scrvicc,  SO  Called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  morning  service,  which  was 
always  early  before  day ;  whereas  this  was  after  the 
day  was  begun.  Cassian*  tells  us,  this  was  first 
set  up  in  the  monastery  of  Bethleem,  for  till  that 
time  the  morning  service  used  to  end  with  the  old 
nocturnal  psalms  and  prayers  and  the  daily  vigils, 
after  which  they  used  to  betake  themselves  to  rest 
till  the  third  hour,  which  was  the  first  hour  of  di- 
urnal prayer,  till  this  new  office  of  morning  prayer 
was  set  up  within  Cassian's  memory,  to  prevent 
some  inconveniences,  which  he  there  mentions. 
He  often  gives  it  the  name  therefore  of  noceUa  90- 
lennttas,  the  new  solemnity,  as  being  so  lately  in- 
vented. And  this  is  the  true  reason  why,  in  most 
of  the  writers  before  Cassian,  such  as  St  Jerom, 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  St  Basil,  and  others 
who  speak  particularly  of  the  canonical  hours,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  first  hour,  but  they  always 
reckon  them  up  after  this  manner,  the  morning, 
meaning  the  morning  vigil  before  day,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  without  mentioning  the  first,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  their  time  as  yet  become  an  ac- 
customed hour  of  prayer.  But  when  it  was  once 
made  a  canonical  hour,  to  complete  the  number  of 
seven  times  a  day,  then  there  were  psalms  particu- 
larly appointed  for  this  service,  which  Cassian" 
says  were  these  three,  the  fiftieth,  sixty-second,  and 
eighty-ninth ;  which,  according  to  our  computation, 
are  the  fifty-first,  sixty-third,  and  ninetieth.  The 
first  of  which,  is  that  which  the  ancients  called 
properly  the  psalm  of  confession,  or  penitential 
psalm,  which  begins, "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God, 
after  thy  great  goodness :  according  to  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  mercies,  do  away  mine  offences."  This, 
Cassian  says  in  the  same  place,  was  used  by  all  the 


churches  of  Italy  in  his  time  as  the  close  of  ik 
morning  service.  The  second  of  these  psalms  i 
that  wluch  the  ancients  called  by  a  peculiar  naiK 
the  morning  psalm,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  h 
cause  it  begins  with  those  words,  *'  O  God,  raj  Goi 
early  will  I  awake  unto  thee,"  or,  «*  early  will  I  nti 
thee ;"  and  was  always  used  in  the  old  anteloco . 
service  before  this  new  service  was  set  up.  T^ 
third  of  these  psalms,  which  is  the  ninetieth,  sem 
to  be  taken  into  this  service  upon  the  account  d 
those  words  in  it  suiting  the  state  of  human  IBs, 
**  In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  groweth  np»  ba 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  np,  and  idtba- 
ed :"  and,  <<  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  tb< 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

Next  after  this,  in  all  such  churches 
as  admitted  the  first,  was  the  tertia,  or  or  ti»  t»m« 
third  hour,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing :  this  is  mentioned  by  all  the  writers  that  m 
any  thing  of  hours  of  prayer ;  some  saying  it  vat 
to  be  observed  in  regard"*  to  our  Saviour's  ban; 
condemned  by  Pilate  at  that  time ;  and  others,  a 
memory  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  coming  upon  the  apos- 
tles*** at  that  hour:  that  men  might  with  one  mind 
worship  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  beg  of  him  the  aoe 
sanctification,  direction,  and  protection,  imitadif 
David's  prayer,  in  saying,  ^  Create  in  me  a  ckai 
heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,* 
Psal.  li. :  in  ano^er  place,  "  Let  thy  loving  Spiiii 
lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness,*  FssL 
cxliiL  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Cassian  asd 
St  Basil  for  this  solemnity.  But  whether  any  pv- 
ticular  psalms  were  appropriated  to  this  service,  ve 
are  not  told,  but  only  in  general  Cassian  says,  ttnt 
psalms,  together  with  prayers,  were  appointed  ftr 
every  hour.  But  on  all  festivals  this  service  wis 
omitted,  because  on  Sundays  the  communion  se^ 
vice  was  used,  which  always  b^an  at  this  hour. 

The  next  hour  was  the  sixth,  or 
noon-day  service.  At  which  time,  St  (x^t^he^, 
Basil  says,*"  they  used  the  90th  or  * 
91  st  Psalm,  praying  for  protection  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  noon-day  devil,  iatftovUt  /ic^f^^^ow. 
for  so  the  Septuagint  and  other  translations  render 
the  words  of  that  Psalm,  **  Thou  shalt  not  be  afhid 
for  any  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  nor  for  the  sickness,  nor  the  devil  d^ 
stroying  at  noon-day.     What  other  psalms  tbef 


**  Mabil.  de  Cursa  Gallicano,  n.  54.  p.  422. 

•*  Almoin.  Hist.  Francor.  lib.  3.  cap.  81.  Porro  toto 
Augusto,  propter  crebras  festiviutes,  manicationet  fiebant 
Manicare  autem  mane  turgere  dicitur. 

"*  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Sciendum  tamen  banc 
matutinam,  qusB  nunc  observatur  in  Occiduis  vel  maxima 
regionibus,  canonicam  functionem,  nostro  tempore,  in  nos- 
tro  quoque  monasterio  primitus  institutam,  ubi  Dominus 
noster  Jesus  Christus  natus  ex  virgine.— Usque  ad  illud 
enim  tempus,  hac  solennitate  matutina,  qun  expletis  noc- 


tumis  psalmis  et  orationibus  pott  modicum  temporis  iatcr* 
vallum  solet  in  Gallise  monasteriis  celebrari,  cum  qootidi- 
anis  vigiliis  pariter  consummata,  reliquas  horai  Kifectisei     ' 
corporum  deputatas,  a  m%joribus  noetris  iovenimns.  I 

**  Cassian.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Quinquagesimum  vero  pal- 
mum,  et  sexagesimum  secundum,  et  octogesimum  noaua 
huic  novelise  solennitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatca.  I 

"*  See  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  Hb.  8.  c  3i. 

>*>  BasiL  ReguL  Major,  qu.  37.  Cassian.  InstitaL  BIk 
3.  c.  3.  M  Basil  ibid. 
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used  he  tells  us  not,  but  probably  they  might  be 
some  that  had  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  this  service  was  ap- 
pointed in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  im- 
maculate sacrifice  to  the  Father  at  this  hour. 

g^t^  ,3,  The  last  hour  of  prayer  in  the  day- 

orrt^iS£In5  time,  was  the  ninth  hour,  that  is, 
""^  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 

our  Saviour  expired  upon  the  cross,  and  by  his 
death  triumphed  over  death  and  helL  At  this  hour 
Cornelius  was  praying,  when  he  was  visited  by  an 
angel :  as  Peter  was  at  the  sixth  hour,  when  he 
had  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  the  hour  when  Peter  and  John  went  up 
into  the  temple,  <<  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer,"  and  the  usual  time  of  the  Jewish  evening 
sacrifice.  In  regard  to  all  which  the  church  seems 
to  have  taken  this  hour  for  a  solemn  time  of  public 
prayer  before  the  two  last  mentioned.  For  the 
council  of  Laodicea*"  expressly  mentions  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer,  and  orders  that  the  same  service 
should  be  used  in  that  as  was  appointed  for  even- 
ing prayer.  And  St  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  three 
hours***  of  public  prayer  in  the  day,  may  most  rea- 
sonably be  understood  to  intend  this  ninth  hour  as 
the  third  of  them ;  because  in  another  place  he 
seems  ***  to  recommend  it  as  such :  for,  speaking  of 
the  apostles  going  into  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour, 
being  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  says,  They  observed 
this  hour  not  without  very  good  reason :  for  I  have 
often  told  you  concerning  this  hour,  that  it  was  the 
time  when  paradise  was  opened,  and  the  thief  en- 
tered into  it;  this  the  time  when  the  curse  was 
taken  away,  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  world  was  ofier- 
ed,  when  the  darkness  was  dissolved,  and  the  light, 
as  well  sensible  as  spiritual,  shone  forth.  It  was  at 
the  ninth  hour,  when  others,  after  dinner  and  drunk- 
enness, sleep  a  deep  sleep,  that  they  then,  being 
sober  and  vigilant,  and  fervent  in  love,  made  haste 
to  prayer.  And  if  they  needed  to  be  so  exact  and 
assiduous  in  prayer,  who  had  such  boldness,  and 
were  conscious  of  no  evil ;  what  shall  we  do,  who 
are  overrun  with  wounds  and  sores,  and  neglect  to 
use  the  medicine  of  prayer  ?  This  character  here 
given  of  the  ninth  hour,  makes  it  probable  to  me, 
that  this  was  one  of  those  three  famous  hours  of 
prayer,  which  in  the  former  place  he  exhorts  all 
men  to  frequent  in  public.  We  have  no  particular 
account  in  any  writer,  of  the  psalms  or  prayers  to 
be  used  at  this  hour,  but  only  what  we  have  heard 
before  out  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  that  it  was 
to  be  the  same  with  the  evening  service ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  draw  our  accounts  of  it  frx>m  thence. 
Now,  because  we  have  a  more  ample  and  distinct 
account  of  the  morning  and  evening  daily  servicef 


than  of  any  other  stated  hours  of  prayer  in  the  an- 
ciei  t  church,  (as  being  both  more  ancient  and  more 
celebrated  than  the  rest,)  I  shall  give  a  more  par- 
ticu  ar  and  exact  description  of  the  several  parts, 
and  method  of  performing  those  offices,  from  such 
records  as  may  be  depended  on  for  their  truth  and 
fidelity ;  and  have  therefore  reserved  the  consider- 
ation of  these  for  the  two  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR   DAILY  MORNING   SERVICE. 


The  most  noted  and  usual  times  of 
meeting,  besides  those  of  the  Lord's  rtuS^^'mern- 
day,  were  the  morning  and  evening  of  •SblT'iShJcoJl 
every  day,  which  in  times  of  peace  j^*|^/^  '^^j- 
were  constantly  and  regularly  ob- 
served. I  will  describe  the  order  of  these  services, 
as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Constitutions,  and 
compare  the  several  parts  of  them  with  the  memo- 
rials and  accounts  that  are  left  us  by  other  ancient 
writers.  The  order  for  the  morning  service  begins 
with  the  appointment  of  the  ^j/aXfibc  6p0ptv6Q,  the 
morning  psalm,  as  the  author  of  the  Constitutions 
terms  it*  He  names  not  what  psalm  it  was  in  this 
place,  but  in  another  place  he  calls  it  the  sixty- 
second;  that  is,  in  our  division,  the  sixty-thiid. 
Which  (to  show  how  proper  it  was  to  begin  their 
morning  service  with,  both  in  relation  to  the  night 
past  and  the  day  approaching)  I  think  it  not  im- 
proper to  recite  in  this  place,  according  to  our  old 
version,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  used  in  the  ancient  church. 

PSALM  LXIII. 

1  0  God,  thou  art  my  God:  early  will  I  seek  thee. 

2  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  fiesh  also  long- 
eth  after  thee,  in  a  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no 
water  is. 

3  Thus  have  I  looked  for  thee  in  holiness ;  that 
I  might  behold  thy  power  and  glory. 

4  For  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  the  life 
itself:  my  Ups  shall  praise  thee. 

5  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnify  thee  on  this 
manner,  and  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name. 

6  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  even  as  it  were  with 
marrow  and  fatness,  when  my  mouth  praiseth  thee 
with  joyful  lips. 

7  Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed,  and 
thought  upon  thee  when  I  was  waking  ? 

8  Because  thou  hast  been  my  helper,  therefore 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice. 


'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  18. 

*  Chryt.  Horn.  14.  in  1  Tim.  p.  1599. 


>**  Ibid.  Horn.  12.  De  Inscriptione  Act.  Apost  t.  5.  p.  176. 
>  Constiu  lib.  a  cap.  37.  Confer,  lib.  2.  c.  59. 
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9  My  soul  hangeth  upon  thee :  thy  right  hand 
hath  upholden  me. 

10  These  also  that  seek  the  hurt  of  my  soul,  they 
shall  go  under  the  earth. 

11  Let  them  fall  (Septuagint,  They  shall  M) 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  they  may  be  a 
portion  for  foxes. 

12  But  the  king  shall  rejoice  in  God;  all  they 
also  that  swear  by  him  shall  be  commended :  but  the 
mouth  of  them  that  speak  Ues  shall  be  stopped. 

St  Chrysostom  shows  that  the  au- 
What  notie*  w«  thor  of  thc  Coustitutions  does  not  im- 

have  of  thk  mom-  •        i  •  •  i 

SStS*"  *"  *****  P^*®*  upon  us  m  this  mommg  psalm : 
for  he  says,'  The  fathers  of  the  church 
appointed  it  to  be  said  every  morning,  as  a  spiritual 
song  and  medicine  to  blot  out  our  sins ;  to  kindle  in 
us  a  desire  of  God;  to  raise  our  souls,  and  inflame 
them  with  a  mighty  fire  of  devotion ;  to  make  us 
overflow  with  goodness  and  love,  and  send  us  with 
such  preparation  to  approach  and  appear  before  God. 
He  names  not  the  psalm,  but  he  repeats  the  first 
words,  **  0  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  awake  unto 
thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee."  And,  "Thus 
have  I  appeared  before  thee  in  holiness,  that  I  might 
behold  thy  power  and  glory."  By  which  we  may 
know  that  it  is  the  same  psalm.  He  says,  he  had 
before  made  an  exposition  upon  this  psalm ;  and  re- 
fers his  reader  thither  for  a  larger  account  of  it : 
but  that,  by  injury  of  time,  is  now  lost,  and  we  are 
beholden  to  this  passage  by  the  by  for  all  the  notice 
we  have  of  this  morning  psalm  out  of  him,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  commenting  upon  the  evening 
psalm ;  of  which  more  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 
Besides  Chrysostom,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cas- 
sian  for  the  use  of  this  psalm ;  for,  speaking  of  the 
several  hours  of  prayer,  and  assigning  reasons  out 
of  Scripture  for  them,  he  makes  this  to  be  one  rea- 
son for  morning  prayer,  that  the  psalm,  which  was 
daily  sung  in  that  oflSce,*  did  properly  instruct  men 
about  their  obligations  to  this  duty,  saying,  **  0  God, 
my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee."  And  Athanasius 
also  once  or  twice  recommends  this  psalm  to  virgins 
and  others,  as  proper  to  be  said  privately  in  their 
morning  devotions.  Rising  early  in  the  morning, 
says  he  to  Marcellinus,*  sing  the  sixty-second  Psalm. 
And  again,*  to  the  virgins,  In  the  morning  sing  this 
psalm,  "  0  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee." 
These  were  but  private  directions,  indeed,  but  pro- 
bably might  be  suited  to  the  orders  and  measures  of 
public  worship ;  it  being  evident,  from  the  forecited 


authors,  that  this  psalm  was  the  oaoal  introdoctiin 
to  their  morning  devotbns. 

Immediately  after  this  morning 
ptalm,  without  mention  of  any  other  vtttt^tivmtt 
psalmody,  or  reading  any  lessons  ont  fcruiTH  i*!S 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  follow  gj^  "**  ^ 
the  prayers  for  the  several  orders  of 
catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  of  baptism, 
and  penitents,  as  in  the  general  service  of  the  Loid^ 
day,  which,  because  I  shall  recite  them  at  large  ii 
that  service,*  I  omit  to  mention  any  farther  in  thii 
place.  Only  observing,  that  these  prayers  wen 
performed  partly  by  the  deacons  ypogf^riywc,  hiMB% 
the  people  pray,  and  repeating  the  several  peCilioBi 
they  were  to  make  for  those  several  orders  of  raen: 
and  partly  by  the  bishop's  invocation  or  benedictkm 
said  over  them,  as  they  bowed  down  to  receive  tk 
blessing  before  their  dismission. 

When  these  several  orders  were  sent  ^^  ^ 
away,  there  followed  the  prayers  tJ^S^S^S^S 
which,  on  the  Lord's  day,  began  the  HSdaf^'Hi 
communion  service,  and  which  upon  •'^**^«*'^ 
that  account  were  usually  styled  t^x^  mrwr,  the 
prayers  of  the  fidthful,  or  communicants,  beesise 
none  but  they  who  had  a  right  to  conmiunicate  ii 
the  eucharist  might  be  present  at  them.  Thoe 
were  the  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  all 
orders  of  men  in  the  church,  which  alwajrs  went 
before  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist.  Andthoagb 
there  were  no  consecration  of  the  eucharist  on  theie 
ordinary  days,  yet  these  general  prayers  were  al- 
ways used  in  the  daily  morning  service.  I  omit  ik 
reciting  of  them  here  fbr  the  same  reason  as  I  ds 
the  former,  because  the  reader  may  find  them  ^^ 
hearsed  at  large  hereafter,*  in  the  entrance  on  the 
communion  service. 

I  only  observe  here,  that  there  is  ^^^^ 
mention  made,  in  other  writers  as  well  J!l7!!rtw!7i!l^ 
as  the  Constitutions,  of  these  prayers  **«**'*^ 
for  the  whole  state  of  the  world,  and  all  orders  of 
men  in  the  church.  For  Chiysostom,  writing  upon 
those  words  of  St  Paul,  **  I  exhort,  therefore,  thst 
first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessioDS,  sad 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  fbr  all  men ;  fbr  kingsy 
and  all  that  are  in  authority ;"  says.  This  word,  "fint 
of  all,"  relates  to  the  daUy  worship;  wherein  tbef 
that  were  initiated  knew  what  was  done  every  ixj, 
morning  and  evening;*  how  we  make  supplicatioB 
to  God  for  the  whole  world,  fbr  kings  and  all  tfatt 
are  in  authority.  This  clearly  shows,  that  soeli 
prayers  were  not  only  made  on  communion  dayi  at 


'  Chrys.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxL  t.  3.  p.  545.    TotourSs  km 

"  Catiian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  De  matutina  vero  to- 
lennitate  etiam  illud  nos  instruit,  quod  in  ipsa  quotidie  de- 
cantari  solet,  Deus  meus  ad  te  de  luce  vigilo. 

*  Atban.  Ep.  ad  Marccllinum,  t.  1.  p.  975.    'OpOpi^ny 


*  Id.  de  Virginit  t.  1.  p.  1057.  IIp^  SpBpo0  di  Wp  f«X- 
fi6¥  ToWow  XtytTt,  *0  Oc^,  Oc<$t  /aov,  irp6%  H  ^^t*» 

•8eeBookXlV.ci«p.».        *  See  Book  XY.  cbaf.  1. 

•  Chrys.  Horn.  &  in  1  Tim.  p.  1550.  Tovro  IwmntM  «< 
fivKat^  'rSn  ko^  iic^niv  iitiipa»  yuntai  tui  i»  Uviff 
KoL  irptata,  vwt  virlp  voprdt  tov  KOCftcm^  nL  fimnKimfi 
Kol  iniirrwv  twv  U  iwtp^xS  ^T»Nr  wom<^6i«  rir  U^nM 
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the  celebration  of  the  eacharist,  but  every  day,  both 
morning  and  evening  also,  when  it  is  certain  there 
could  be  no  sacrifice  but  only  that  of  their  prayers ; 
for  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  in  that  age 
was  never  made  at  evening  prayer.  In  this  sense 
we  may  understand  many  of  the  ancient  apologists, 
when  tiiey  speak  of  making  prayers  continnaUy  for 
the  Roman  government  Thus  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  tells  iEmylian  the  prefect,  We  wor- 
ship the  one  God,  Maker  of  all  things,  who  gave 
the  empire  to  Valerian  and  Gallienus  our  divine 
governors :  to  Him  we  pray*  continually  for  their 
kingdom,  that  it  may  be  preserved  free  from  dis- 
turbance and  commotion.  And  so  Tertullian**  ac- 
quaints Scapula :  We  offer  sacrifice  for  the  emperor's 
safety,  but  to  no  other  god  but  our  God  and  his ; 
and  in  that  manner  as  God  has  appointed,  that  is 
to  say,  by  prayer  alone  without  blood.  In  like 
manner  Cyprian  tells  Demetrian :"  We  continually 
pour  forth  supplications  and  prayers  for  driving 
away  your  enemies,  and  procuring  rain,  and  either 
for  removing  or  moderating  your  calamities ;  and 
we  pray  instantly  and  incessantly  day  and  night 
for  your  peace  and  safety,  appeasing  God  and  ren- 
dering him  propititious  unto  you.  Origen  also," 
answering  the  objection  of  Celsus,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  emperor,  in 
that  they  gave  him  no  aid  in  his  wars,  and  refused 
to  fight  for  him,  among  other  things  tells  him,  That 
they  gave  him  the  most  seasonable  assistance,  pro- 
curing him  the  Divine  aid,  and  defending  him  with 
the  whole  armour  of  God.  And  this  they  did  in 
obedience  to  the  apostle's  admonition,  **  I  exhort, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men,  for  kings,  and  aU  that  are  in  authority.*  He 
adds,  That  keeping  their  hands  pure,  they  fought 
in  their  prayers  to  God  for  their  lawful  sovereign 
and  those  that  fought  lawfully  under  him,  that  all 
opposition  and  enemies  might  fall  before  them, 
whilst  they  were  lawfully  employed.  They  by  their 
prayers  enervated  the  power  of  devils,  the  authors 
of  war,  and  confounders  of  leagues,  and  disturbers 
of  peace ;  and  in  doing  this  they  did  the  emperor 
more  effectual  service,  than  they  that  bare  arms 
for  him.  Athenagoras  tells  the  emperors  them- 
selves, in  his  address  to  them,"  That  the  Christians 
prayed  for  their  government  and  the  royal  progeny, 
that  the  son  might  succeed  the  father  in  his  king- 
dom according  to  right,  and  that  their  empire  might 


be  extended  and  enlarged,  all  things  succeeding  ac- 
cording to  their  desire :  and  this  they  did,  both  that 
they  might  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  and 
cheerfully  observe  all  that  was  commanded  them. 
Now,  though  in  all  these  passages  there  is  no  ex- 
press mention  made  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  the  church ;  yet  their  continual  prayer,  and  their 
praying  day  and  night,  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  include  these,  without  any  prejudice  to 
other  times  of  public  or  private  devotion.  I  now 
go  on  again  with  the  order  of  morning  prayer  in 
the  Constitutions. 

After  the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  ^^  ^ 
of  the  church  was  ended,  and  the  j^^'t^^if^ 
deacon  had  said, "  Keep  us,  0  God,  aSi^lf5.2?Sfc 
and  preserve  us  by  thy  grace }"  which  i^SS'faS.^ 
concludes  the  former  prayer ;  he  ex-  *"*"'  **'" 
horted  the  people  to  pray  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity the  day  ensuing  and  all  their  lives,  in  this 
manner : 

«  Let  us  beg  of  God  his  mercies  and  compassions, 
that  this  morning  and  this  day,  and  all  the  time  of 
our  pilgrimage,  may  be  passed  by  us  in  peace  and 
without  sin:  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  he  would 
send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and  give  us  a  Christian 
end,  and  be  gracious  and  merciful  unto  us.  Let  us 
commend  ourselves  and  one  another  to  the  living 
God  by  his  only  begotten  Son." 

What  is  here  said  concerning  the  angel  of  peace, 
is  a  petition  that  came  often  in  the  devotions  of  the 
ancient  church,  both  when  they  prayed  for  them- 
selves and  others.  For  we  shall  meet  with  it  again 
in  the  evening  service,  and  in  the  prayer  for  the 
catechumens'*  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom  in  se- 
veral places  of  his  writings,  where  he  often  speaks 
of  the  deacon's  bidding  men  pray  for  the  angel  of 
peace,  and  that  all  their  purposes  may  be  directed 
to  a  peaceable  end.  Which  agree  very  well  with 
this  prayer  of  the  deacon  in  the  Constitutions. 

Immediately  after  this  common  g^^ 
prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to-  eoSStSJiS?^ 
gether,  (the  deacon  having  bid  the  «-»»-«*'^- 
people  commend  themselves  to  God,)  the  bishop 
makes  this  commendatory  prayer,  which  is  there 
called  (^api?<a  hpBpw^,  the  morning  thanksgiving,'* 
and  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  0  God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh,  with 
whom  no  one  can  compare,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, that  gtvest  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night;  look 


*  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Tovtw  diti»tK&9 
l^lp  T^c  /SacrtXf  tac  airrStPy  Brtat  Acr&ktvm  iiafiivri^  irpoV' 

^  TertulL  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  2.  Sacrificamus  pro  salute 
imperatoris,  sed  Deo  nottro  et  ipsiut :  sed  quomodo  prsB- 
cepit  Deus,  pura  prece.  Vid.  ApoL  cap.  30,  31,  et  39. 

"  Cypr.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  193.  Pro  arcendit  hosttbui  et 
imbribus  impetrandis,  et  vel  auferendis  vel  temperaodis  ad- 


versit,  rogamus  semper  et  preces  fimdimut :  et  pro  pace  ac 
talate  vestra  propitiantes  ac  placantes  Deum,  diebiu  ac 
noctibus  jugiter  atque  iostanter  oramut. 

"  Orig.  coDt  Gels.  lib.  a  p.  426. 

**  Athenag.  Legatio  pro  Christianis,  p.  39. 

>*  See  these  places  of  Chrysostom  cited  Book  XIV.  chap. 
5.  sect.  4. 

u  Coostit  lib.  &  cap.  37. 
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down  now  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favour, 
and  receive  our  morning  thanksgivings,  and  have 
mercy  on  us.  For  we  have  not  spread  forth  our 
hands  to  any  strange  god.  For  there  is  not  any 
new  god  among  us,  but  thou,  our  eternal  and  im- 
mortal God,  who  hast  given  us  our  being  through 
Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  also.  Vouch- 
safe by  him  to  bring  us  to  everlasting  life ;  with 
whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

s,^  ^  After  this  the  deacon  bids  them 

tion°V*"i*Srt;  bow  their  heads  and  receive  the  im- 
**°**^*'**^  position  of  hands,  or  the   bishop's 

benediction,  which  follows  under  the  title  of  x<(po~ 
Btoia  6p9ptv^t  the  imposition  of  hands  in  morning 
prayer,  in  the  form  of  words  here  annexed. 

**  0  God,  faithful  and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  them  that  love  thee ; 
who  art  the  friend  of  the  humble,  and  defender  of 
the  poor,  whose  aid  all  things  stand  in  need  of,  be- 
cause all  things  serve  thee :  look  down  upon  this  thy 
people,  who  bow  their  heads  unto  thee,  and  bless 
them  with  thy  spiritual  benediction ;  keep  them  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye ;  preserve  them  in  piety  and 
righteousness,  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  them  to  eter- 
nal life,  in  Christ  Jesus  thy  beloved  Son,  with  whom 
unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

This  said,  the  deacon  dismisses  the  congregation 
with  the  usual  form,  IlpoiXdcre  iv  tlpfivy,  "  Depart  in 
peace."  Which  Chrysostom  takes  notice  of  as  the 
solemn  word  for  dismissing  every  church  assembly. 
For,  speaking  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  salutation, 
Pax  vobiSf  "  Peace  be  unto'  yt)u,"  he  observes,  that 
as  it  was  used  in  ihe  beginning  of  every  sacred  ac- 
tion, prayer,  preaching,  blessing,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  prayers  too,  so  particularly  at  the 
bishop's  entrance  into  the  church,  and  the  deacon's 
final  dismission  of  the  assembly :  The  deacon,  says 
he,  when  he  sends  you  away^  from  this  meeting, 
does  it  with  this  prayer,  IlopimoBi  Iv  itptivyt  <'  Gro  in 
peace." 

But  besides  this  order  of  momincr 

Scot.  9 

Whether  the  mom-  praycr  laid  down  in  this  place  by  the 

Ing  hymn  wm  put   "^^  -,«  ..  ,. 

ofihe  Dubikterrice  author  of  the  Constitutions,  there  is, 
in  another  place,  a  prayer  or  hjrmn 
appointed  for  the  morning,  but  whether  for  public 
or  private  use,  is  not  said ;  I  suppose  he  intended 
it  only  for  private  devotion,  because  it  is  placed 
among  many  other  private  prayers.  He  gives  it 
the  name  of  wpooivxi^  ii^vi^,  the  morning  prayer. 
Other  writers  call  it  the  hymn,  and  the  angelical 
hymn,  and  the  great  doxology,  from  the  first  words 


of  it,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  "  which  was  the 
angels'  hymn  at  our  Saviour^s  birth.  The  form  c^ 
it  in  this  author  runs  in  these  words : " 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  in  earth  peace,  god 
will  towards  men.  We  praise  thee,  we  laud  tho, 
we  bless  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  worship  thee  \k 
the  great  High  Priest,  Uiee  the  true  God,  the  onlr 
unbe^tten,  whom  no  one  can  approach,  fbrti^ 
great  glory,  0  Lord,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
almighty:  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the ia- 
maculate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tb 
world,  receive  our  prayer,  thoa  that  sittest  upontbe 
cherubims.  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thoa  osK 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  eim 
created  being,  and  our  King.  By  whom  unto  te 
be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration. 

This  same  hymn  is  mentioned  also  by  Athan- 
sins,  in  his  book  of  Virginity,  but  he  gives  it  oeb 
as  a  direction  to  virgins  in  their  private  devodcoi: 
Early  in  the  morning,  says  he,  sing  this  psalm,  "0 
God,  my  God,  early  will  I  awake  unto  thee.  Mj 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee."  (That  is  the  63rd  FaliE.) 
When  it  is  light,  say, "  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  « 
works  of  the  Lord."  (That  is  the  Song  of  the  Thm 
Children.)  And,**  «  Glory  be  to  God  on  higfa,ot 
earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men«  We  land 
thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee }"  and  wbt 
follows.  It  is  great  pity  this  author  did  not  give  us 
the  whole  hymn,  that  we  might  have  compared  it 
with  that  in  the  Constitutions.  It  was  always  used 
in  the  communion  service,  though  not  ezacdj  is 
the  same  form,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  But  Sl 
Chrysostom**  speaks  of  it  as  used  also  daily  it 
morning  prayer.  For,  describing  the  devotioni  of 
those  who  led  an  ascetic  life,  he  says.  As  socm  » 
they  rose  out  of  bed,  they  met  together  and  made  a 
quire,  and  as  it  were  with  one  mouth  sang  bjnu 
to  God,  praising  him,  and  giving  him  thanb  ibr 
all  his  blessings  both  general  and  particular;  and, 
among  other  things,  like  angels  on  earth,  singiii^ 
'*  Glory  be  to  Grod  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men."  And  Mahillon*  obaerres 
out  of  the  Rules  of  Caesarios  Arelatensis  and  Aur- 
lian  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centoiy,  that  it  is 
there  appointed  to  be  sung  at  matins,  or  morning 
prayer,  every  Lord's  day,  and  on  Easter  day,  and 
such  other  noted  festivals.  Which  shows,  that,  at 
least  in  some  churches,  it  was  used  in  other  officfs 
besides  the  communion  service,  and  among  the 
monks  as  an  ordinary  hymn  in  their  daily  mov- 
ing service.  And  so  it  is  now  used  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  as  a  learned  searcher  of  thdr 
rituals"  informs  us  in  his  account  of  the  Greek 
church. 


>•  Chryg.  Horn.  52.  in  eos  qui  Pascba  jejunant,  t.  5. 
p.  713. 
"  Conrtit.  lib.  7.  cap.  47. 
"  Athan.  de  Virgin.  1. 1.  p.  1057. 


1*  Chrys.  Horn.  G9.  in  Matt  p.  GOa 
»  MabU.  de  Cuna  GalUcano,  p.  407. 
«  Smith  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  221 
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e  But  it  seems  a  little  more  difficult  to 

^    inrhetherthe  ftMii^  accouut  for  auother  thing,  which  is 

^  aTSI  125  omitted  in  the  Constitutions.     For 

morning  Krviec  ^  .  ,        -  , 

I  there  is  no  order  there  either  for  psahns 

,  or  lessons  to  he  read  in  the  morning  service,  be- 
(  sides  that  one  psalm,  which  was  particularly  styled 
the  morning  psalm.  Whereas  other  authors,  and 
particularly  Cassian,  speak  of  three  psalms  read  at 
every  assembly  through  all  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  day ;"  and  he  remarks  precisely  for  the  morning 
service  the  very  psalms"  that  were  used,  namely,  the 
50th,  that  is,  our  51st,  which  they  commonly  called 
the  penitential  psalm :  «  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0 
God,  after  thy  great  goodness:  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do  away  my  offences : " 
and  together  with  that,  the  62nd  Psalm,  that  is,  the 
63rd  in  our  division,  which  was  commonly  called 
the  morning  psalm,  as  we  have  noted  before :  and 
the  89th,  that  is,  our  90th  Psalm,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  funeral  office,  but  is  as  proper  for  the 
service  of  every  day,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  all  men 
whenever  they  begin  a  new  day,  because  of  those 
excellent  petitions  in  it  for  God's  protection  and 
favour,  and  for  wisdom  to  consider  our  latter  end; 
'<So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  ap- 
ply our  hearts  unto  wisdom :"  and  for  that  it  so 
familiarly  puts  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality,  compar- 
ing our  life  to  a  sleep,  which  fades  away  suddenly 
like  the  grass;  "In  the  morning  it  is  green  and 
groweth  up,  but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried 
up,  and  withered."  By  which  we  may  judge  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  ancients  in  appoint- 
ing this  psalm  to  be  used  constantly  in  the  daily 
course  of  morning  service.  Cassian  observes  further 
in  the  same  place,**  that  in  his  time,  throughout  all 
the  churches  of  Italy,  their  morning  hymns  werci 
concluded  with  the  penitential  psalm,  that  is,  the 
50th  according  to  his  account,  but  with  us  the  51st 
And  St  Basil"  remarks  the  same  thing  for  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  East,  that  their  vigils,  or  noctur- 
nal psalmody,  was  concluded,  when  the  morning 
appeared,  with  the  psalm  of  confession,  by  which 
he  means  no  other  but  this  same  51st,  or  peniten- 
tial psalm,  as  I  have  evidently  showed  in  another" 
place.  What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  author  of  the 


Constitutions,  who  speaks  but  of  one  psalm  in  the 
morning  service?  I  answer,  1.  No  doubt  Uiere  were 
different  customs  in  different  churches,  and  in  no- 
thing did  the  practice  vary  more  than  in  the  rules 
and  measures  about  psalmody,  as  we  shall  see  more 
clearly  hereafter.  So  that  both  accounts  may  be 
very  true,  only  applying  them  to  the  state  and  prac- 
tice of  different  churches.  2.  I  have  observed  be- 
fore," That  the  primitive  morning  service,  in  times 
of  persecution  especially,  was  no  other  but  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vigils,  or  antelucan  or  nocturnal  ser- 
vice, which  concluded  towards  break  of  day  with 
some  proper  morning  psalm,  such  as  the  51st,  or 
63rd,  or  90th,  and  certain  prayers  or  collects  proper 
to  the  occasion ;  the  preceding  part  of  the  morning 
having  been  spent  in  psalms  and  hjrmns  to  a  greater 
measure  and  number,  sometimes  ten,  twelve,  eigh- 
teen, or  twenty,  and  these  intermingled  with  lessons 
of  Scripture,  and  pubhc  or  private  prayers  between 
them ;  but  when  the  morning  service  was  made  a 
distinct  office  from  the  vigils,  as  it  began  to  be  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  then  some  other  psalms 
were  added  to  the  morning  psalm,  and  three  psalms 
at  least  were  read  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  of- 
fices ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with  but 
one  psalm  in  the  order  for  morning  service  in  the 
Constitutions,  and  three  in  others,  which  were  of 
later  appointment.  Cassian  himself,  who  gives  the 
best  account  of  these  things  of  any  other  writer, 
plainly  favours  this  observation :  for  he  tells  us  in 
one  place,"  that  the  Egyptians  never  admitted  of 
any  morning  office  distinct  from  their  nocturnal 
vigils,  nor  of  any  other  times  of  pubhc  worship  be- 
sides the  evening  hours  and  nocturnal  assembhes, 
except  on  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  when 
they  met  also  at  the  third  hour,  that  is,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  celebrate  the  communion  on  those 
days.  All  other  times  they  spent  in  labouring  pri- 
vately in  their  cells,  joining  continual  meditation  of 
the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  with  their  labour, 
and  mingling  short  prayers  and  ejaculations  with 
them ;  so  making  the  whole  day  but  one  continued 
office  of  devotion,  which  others  performed  by  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  distinction  of  stated  hours  of  prayer. 
In  another  place"  he  tells  us.  That  they  who  first 


*■  Cain'an.  Inttitut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  In  PaUestinfle  et  Me- 
•opotamuB  monasteriii  ac  totius  Orientit  supradictarum  ho- 
rarum  solennitates  tribus  psalmis  quotidie  finiuntur. 

**  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Quinquagetimum  vero  psalmum  et 
•exagetimum  tecundum  et  octogesimiim  nonum  huic  Dovelln 
•olennitati  novimus  fuitse  deputatos. 

**  Cassian.  ibid.  Denique  per  lialiam  Lodieque  consum- 
matis  matuUnalibus  hymnis  quinquagesimus  pialmus  in 
universis  ecclesiis  canitur. 

»  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocsesar.  t.  3.  p.  9&    'E^ipat  Hiri 

i.»a<plpuoi  Ttp  Kuplip. 
"  See  below,  sect.  13.  of  this  chapter. 
»  Book  XIII.  chap.  9.  sect.  4  and  10. 
*  Cassian.  Institut  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Apud  illos  haec  officia, 


quae  Domino  solvere  per  distinctiones  horarum  et  temporis 
intervalla  cum  admonitione  compulsoris  adigimur,  per  to- 
tum  diei  spacium  jugiter  cum  operis  adjectione  spontanea 

celebrantur. Quamobrem  exceptis  vespertinis  horis  ac 

noctumis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  publica 
solennitas  absque  die  sabbati  yel  Dominica  celebratur,  in 
quibus  hora  tertia  sacrss  communionis  obtentu  conveniunt. 

*  Cass.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  lllud  quoque  nosse  debemus,  nihil 
a  senioribus  nostris,  qui  eandem  matutinam  solennitatem 
addi  debere  censuerunt,  de  antiqua  psalmorum  consuetudint 
immutatum :  sed  eodem  ordine  missam,  quo  prius  in  noc- 
tumis conventibus  celebratam.  Etenim  hymnos,  quos  in 
hac  regione  ad  matutinam  excepere  solennitatem,  in  fine 
noctumarum  vigiliarum,  quas  poet  gallorum  cantum  ante 
auroram  finire  solent,  similiter  hodieque  decantant,  id  est. 
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brought  in  this  new  morning  office,  distinct  from 
the  nocturnal,  did  not  diminish  aught  of  the  ancient 
psalmody  from  the  nocturnal  service ;  for  they  con- 
tinued still  to  conclude  their  vigils  before  break  of 
day  with  the  same  psalms  as  they  were  used  to  do 
before;  that  is,  with  148th,  149th,  150th  Psahns; 
only  they  set  apart  the  5l6t,  63rd,  and  90th  Psalms 
for  this  new  office  of  morning  service.  From  all 
which  it  seems  very  probable,  that,  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places,  the  number  of  psalms 
for  the  morning  service  might  vary,  since  there  were 
such  different  methods  in  the  observation  of  this 
solemnity,  and  an  old  and  a  new  office,  that  both 
went  by  the  name  of  morning  service. 

Having  thus  far  described  the  order 
TiM  or^teai  of  of  thc  oM  mominff  service,  as  it  lies 
MwmhikH^tkBM  in  the  Constitutions ;  and  hinted,  that 
the  morning  assemblies  were  origin- 
ally the  very  same  with  the  nocturnal  or  antelucan 
meetings  for  Divine  service,  which  we  so  often  read 
of  in  ancient  writers ;  for  the  further  illustration  of 
this  part  of  the  Christian  worship,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  and 
management  of  them  from  their  first  original;  which 
is  known  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the  severity  of 
the  heathen  persecutions.  For  the  Christians,  being 
afraid  to  meet  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day  for  Di- 
vine worship,  were  forced  to  hold  their  assemblies 
in  the  night,  meeting  early  in  the  morning  before 
day,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  This 
appears  from  that  early  account  of  Pliny,  which  he 
had  from  the  mouths  of  some  apostatizing  Chris- 
tians, who  confessed  to  him,"*  that  the  sum  of  their 
crime  or  error  was,  that  they  were  used  to  meet  to- 
gether on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  their  God.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  heathen  in  Minucius  more  than  once"  ob- 
jects to  them  their  night  assemblies,  and  calls  them 
a  sculking  generation,  that  fled^  from  the  light,  be- 
ing mute  in  public,  but  free  in  discourse  with  one 
another,  when  they  were  got  into  their  private 
comers.  Celsus"  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
when  he  objects  to  them  their  holding  of  clancular 
meetings,  (rvvO^cac  Kpipitiv.  And  Tertullian,  to 
show  Christian  women  the  inconvenience  of  marry- 
ing heathens,  puts  them  in  mind  of  these  night 


assemblies :  What  husband,  says  he,*  will  be  willii^ 
to  suffer  his  wife  to  rise  from  his  aide,  and  go  to  the 
night  assemblies.  And  Pnidentiusy  describing  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Laurence,  introduces  the  heathen 
judge"*  telling  him,  that  he  had  heard  how  they» 
crificed  in  silver,  and  had  their  wax-lights  set  in  gold 
for  the  use  of  their  night  assemblies.  And  diis  was 
the  true  original  of  lamps,  and  oil,  and  tapers  bt 
the  use  of  such  meetings  in  time  of  persecutioiL 
Now,  though  it  was  necessity  which  j^  „ 
first  gave  rise  to  these  assemblies ;  wSnu»**JISSl 
yet  the  church  in  after  ages  thought  •***"•«•  "^ 
fit  to  continue  them,  (tFansferring  them  from  the 
Lord's  day  to  all  other  days,)  partly  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  the  ascetics,  or  such  as  had  h^ 
taken  themselves  to  a  stricter  life;  partly  to  gm 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  men  of  a  secular  life  to 
observe  a  seasonable  time  of  devotion,  which  thej 
might  do  early  in  the  morning  without  any  discre- 
tion; and  partly  to  guard  her  children  against  the 
temptations  and  seduction  of  the  Arian  sect,  who 
with  great  zeal  endeavoured  to  promote  their  heicsy 
by  their  psalmody  in  such  meetings,  as  appears 
from  what  Socrates*  and  Soxomen*  say  of  them, 
and  what  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  particulaiiy  notes' 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  Uie  Groths,  that  he  was  so  esgcf 
a  promoter  of  the  Arian  cause,  that  in  his  nal  for 
them  he  frequented  their  morning  assemblies  befbie 
day,  with  a  small  guard  attending  him.  Now,  the 
catholics  having  so  many  reasons  to  keep  up  these 
assemblies,  not  only  continued  them,  bat  widi  grcsl 
zeal  encouraged  them  in  their  discourses.  St  Chiy- 
Bostom*  commends  the  widows  and  Tiigins  for  tt- 
quenting  the  church  night  and  day,  and  g™gw»g 
psalms  in  these  assemblies.  He  says.  Men  oi^t* 
to  come  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  night,  and  poor  oof 
their  prayers  there.  In  another  place,  wpoMng  of 
the  excellency  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  he  ssyi,  It 
consisted  not  in  its  fine  buildings  or  pillars,  bat  in 
the  morals  of  the  men«  Qo  into  the  church,*  snd 
there  see  the  excellency  of  the  city.  Go  into  the 
church,  and  see  the  poor  continuing  there  from  mid- 
night to  the  morning  light  And  it  is  remaikaUe 
what  Socrates  "  says  of  him,  when  he  was  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  That  he  made  additional  prayen 
for  the  nocturnal  hymns,  on  purpose  to  counter' 


Psalmum  148,  et  reliquos  qui  sequuntur:  quinquagesimum 
vero  psalmum,  et  texagesimum  secundum,  et  octogesimum 
nonum  huic  novella  solennitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatos.  ^ 

**  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Affinnabant  autem  banc  fuisse 
summam  vel  culpa  sua,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  state 
die  ante  lucem  convenire :  cannenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum  invicem. 

"  Minuc.  de  Idol.  Vanit.  p.  25.  Nocturnis  congregationi- 
bus faderantur.  Latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in  publi- 
cum muta,  in  angulis  gamila.  It.  p.  27.  Occidtis  ac  noc- 
turnis sacris  apposita  suspicio. 

«  Origen.  cont.  Cela.  lib.  I,  p.  4 

"*  TertuL  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.    Quis  nocturnis  convo- 


cationibus,  si  ita  oportuerit,  a  latere  tuo  eximi  UbenUr 
feret  ?  It  de  Coron.  Mil  cap.  3. 

**  Prudent.  Hymn.  2.  de  Laurentio.  Aigenteis  scypkii 
fenmt  fumare  sacrum  sanguinem,  auroque  noctunus  sacns 
adstare  fixos  cereos. 

*  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  **  Soxom.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 
"  Sidon.  lib.  1.  Ep.  2.    Antelucanos  sacerdotum  suonos 

costus  minimo  comitatu  expetit. 
»  Cbrys.  Horn.  30.  in  I  Cor.  p.  591. 

*  Chrys.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxxxiii  t.  3.  p.  488. 

^  Cbrys.  Hom.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaiss,  t  a  p.  865. 

*^  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.    H0£i}0^«  'wpmnn  kqx  Tis  vt^ 
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mine  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  But  I  must  not 
stand  to  repeat  all  that  is  said  of  these  famous 
morning  assembhes ;  for  there  is  scarce  an  ecclesi- 
astical writer^  that  has  not  given  some  hint  of 
them,  which  I  need  not  recite,  but  rather  go  on  to 
show  what  were  the  chief  exercises  of  these  meet- 
ings, which  usually  began  soon  after  midnight,  and 
continued  to  the  morning  light 

g^^  j3^  St  Basil,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 

tto^VSt?  whfcfc  gi^es  us  a  pretty  clear  description  of 
iSta^^^S^\^  them,  though  but  in  general  terms, 
^  ^  whilst  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 

practices  of  his  own  church,  against  some  who 
charged  them  with  innovation.  His  words  are 
these:  The  customs,  says  he,  which  now  prevail 
among  us,^  are  consonant  and  agreeable  to  all 
the  churches  of  God.  For  with  us  the  people, 
rising  early,  whilst  it  is  night,  come  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  there,  with  much  labour  and  afiliction, 
and  contrition  and  tears,  make  confession  of  their 
sins  to  God.  When  this  is  done,  they  rise  from 
prayers,  and  dispose  themselves  to  psalmody :  some^ 
times  dividing  themselves  into  two  parts,  they 
answer  one  another  in  singing,  or  sing  alternately, 
dvTt^6XXoviriv  StXKriKoic:  after  this  again  they  per- 
mit one  alone  to  begin  the  psalm,  and  the  rest  join 
in  the  close  of  every  verse,  vinfxoi/fft.  And  thus  with 
this  variety  of  psalmody  they  carry  on  the  night, 
praying  betwixt  whiles,  or  intermingling  prayers 
with  their  psalms,  fura^^  irpofftvxfifupou  At  last, 
when  the  day  begins  to  break  forth,  they  all  in  com- 
mon, as  with  one  mouth  and  one  heart,  ofifer  up  to 
God  the  psalm  of  confession,  rhv  r^  lloiuXoyrinvt 
tf/oX/i^  Ttf  Kvpcy  ivafi^ovtri,  every  one  making  the 
words  of  this  psalm  to  be  the  expression  of  his  own 
repentance.  Here  we  have  the  plain  order  of  these 
nocturnal  or  morning  devotions.  1.  Confession  of 
sins.  2.  Psalms  sung  alternately.  3.  Psalms  sung 
by  one  alone.  4  Prayers  between  the  psalms. 
5,  Lastly,  The  common  psalm  of  confession,  or  the 
penitential  psalm,  in  the  close  of  alL  Whether  the 
first  confession  of  sins  was  a  public  or  private  one, 
is  not  very  certain;  some  learned  persons^  take  it 
for  a  public  confession,  like  that  in  the  beginning 
of  our  liturgy ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  a  private 
confession,  with  which  we  are  sure  their  offices 
generally  began,  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea,"  where  it  is  called  the  silent 
prayer,  i*x^  iid  vwiriiQ,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
fuller  account  in  the  communion  service.**    The 


latter  confession  was  plainly  a  public  one,  made  by 
a  certain  form,  being  no  other  but  the  51st  Psalm, 
"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  after  thy  great  good- 
ness :  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do 
away  mine  offences."  For  this  ps^dm  was  par- 
ticularly noted  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
the  psalm  of  confession.  Athanasius  gives  it*^  this 
title,  telling  us  that  the  50th  Psalm,  which  is  the 
51  St  in  our  division,  is  ^l^akfi^  iiofidKoytinu^,  the 
psalm  of  confession.  And  what  further  confirms 
this  interpretation  is,  that  this  very  psalm  by  name 
is  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  close  of  the  matins, 
or  morning  service,  which  the  Western  churches 
introduced  as  distinct  from  the  nocturnal  service, 
as  Cassian*  relates,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it 
See  before,  sect  10. 

What  number  of  psalms  or  prayers 
was  used  in  this  service,  is  not  par-   Jt^  Moirapt  or 

'  tbemoutofCMiiaii. 

ticularly  noted  by  St  Basil;  nor  per- 
haps was  it  stinted  to  any  certain  number,  but  ac- 
cording as  the  length  of  the  psalms  or  time  required. 
But  in  the  Egyptian  churches  they  reduced  it  to 
the  precise  number  of  twelve  psalms,  from  whence 
some  other  churches  afterwards  took  their  model, 
as  Cassian  informs  us,^  who  says,  That  in  other 
regions  there  were  different  rules  and  appointments : 
fbr  some  recited  no  less  than  twenty  psalms,  and 
these  by  way  of  antiphonal  or  alternate  melody ; 
others  exceeded  this  number ;  others  had  eighteen ; 
so  that  there  were  almost  as  many  ways  and  rulet 
as  there  were  monasteries  and  cells.  Nay,  in  Egypt, 
before  the  rule  was  settled,  some  were  for  having** 
fifty,  some  sixty  psalms ;  but  at  last,  upon  mature 
advice,  they  fixed  upon**  the  certain  number  of 
twelve  psalms  both  for  their  evening  and  morning 
service,  interposing  a  prayer  between  each  psalm,  and 
adding  two  lessons,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testamentt 
and  the  other  out  of  the  New ;  which  was  their  cus- 
tom on  aU  days,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when 
they  repeated  them  both  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  one  out  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  other  out  of  the  Gospels,  as  they 
did  also  for  the  whole  term  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  He  adds  further.  That 
they  did  not  use  the  alternate  way  of  singing  in 
Egjrpt,  but  only  one  amongst  them  sung  with  a 
plain  and  even  voice,  the  rest  sitting  by,  and  attend- 
ing to  what  was  said.  Neither  did  they  answer, 
*<  Glory  be  to  the"  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  but  inter- 


*  Vid.  Epiphan.  in  fine  Panarii.  Hieronym.  Ep.  7.  ad 
Laetam.  HUar.  in  Psal.  bciv.  p.  231. 

«  Basil  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocflosar.  t.  3.  p.  96. 

**  Hamon.  L'Estrange,  Alliance  of  Di?in.  0£Be.  cap. 
3.  p.  75. 

^  Cone  Laodicen.  can.  19. 

*•  See  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect.  1. 

**  Athan.  £p.  ad  MarceUinnm,  de  Interpr.  Psalmor.  t 
1.  p.  975. 


*  Canian.  Institut  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

*  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Quidam  vicenos  psalmos,  et  boa 
ipsos  antipbonamm  protelatos  melodiis,  et  adjunctione  qua- 
rundam  modulationtun  debere  did  singulis  noctibus  cen- 
saerant,  &c. 

M  Cass.  ibid.  cap.  5.  *>  Id.  cap.  6. 

"  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Illud  etiam  quod  in  hac  pro— 
vincia  (Gallia)  vidimus,  utuno  cantante,  in  clausula  psalni.i 
onmes  astantes  concinant  cum  clamore ;  Gloria  Patri,  a^ 
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posed  a  prayer  (which  was  the  custom  of  all  the 
East);  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm,  which 
they  called  the  hallelujah,  they  subjoined  the  glori- 
fication of  the  Trinity,  which  they  never  used  but 
at  the  end  of  that  antiphona,  as  they  called  the 
hallelujah  in  the  Eastern  church.  When  the  psalms 
were  very  long,  they  sometimes  divided  them  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  every  part 
made  a  stop  to  interpose  a  prayer,"  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  use  frequent  and  short  prayers  to  keep  up 
the  fervour  of  devotion.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
these  were  public  prayers,  but  rather  private,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  chief  minister  officiating  is  said 
colligere  precem,  to  make  a  collect  or  prayer,  reca^ 
pitulating  the  prayers  that  were  made  before  by  the 
assembly  in  private ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  give  a  fuller  account  in  another  place.  See  Book 
XV.  chap.  i.  sect  1.  It  is  noted  further  by  Cassian,** 
concerning  the  last  of  their  psalms,  called  the  anti- 
phona,  or  hallelujah,  that  no  psalm  was  ever  used 
in  this  place  but  only  one  of  those  which  had  the 
inscription  of  hallelujah  prefixed  in  the  title  of  it, 
such  as  the  145th,  and  those  that  follow,  one  of 
which  was  commonly  the  concluding  psalm,  repeat- 
ed by  way  of  antiphona  or  responses.  It  was 
something  particular  in  the  manner  of  performing 
this  psalmody  in  those  Egyptian  monasteries,  that 
he  that  sung  the  psalms  only  stood  up,  but  the  rest 
heard  them  sitting:  which  Cassian**  observes  to  be 
matter  of  indulgence  in  regard  to  their  continual 
watchings  and  hard  labour.  And  it  was  no  less 
peculiar,  that  never  above  four  persons  were  allowed 
to  repeat  the  twelve  psalms  in  one  assembly,  and 
that  by  course,  every  one  singing  three  in  order  after 
one  another.  Or  if  there  were  but  three,  then  each 
iung  four  psalms ;  and  if  but  two,  each  of  them 
iungsix. 

And  thus  far  of  the  nocturnal  psalm- 
TbbmorninfMr-  odv,  wluch  was   thc   old   mominff 

vlee  much  frequent- 

•d^UMUujofau  service  of  the  church.  I  only  add, 
that  though  this  service  was  very 
early  in  the  morning,  yet  it  was  frequented,  not  by 
the  clergy  and  monks  only,  but  by  the  people  also. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  before,  St  Basil  takes  notice, 
that  the  people  came  to  church  to  celebrate  these 
morning  devotions ;  and  Sidonius  has  told  us  also, 
that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  a  constant 
observer  of  them.    So  here  it  is  also  remarked  by 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ORDER   OF  THEIR   DAILY  EVENING   SERTICL 

The  evening  service,  which  was  call- 
ed the  hora  hicemaris,  because  it  be-  Tbt  «««>j>«j|^ 
gan  at  the  time  of  lighting  candles  2t£r^  ^  ^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  was  in 
most  parts  the  same  with  that  of  the  morning,  only 
with  such  variation  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
prayers,  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion.  The  pray- 
ers for  the  catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  of 
baptism,  and  penitents  were  all  the  same ;  so  wtn 
the  prayers  for  the  faithful  or  communicants,  called 
the  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  die 
whole  state  of  the  catholic  church,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  large  in  the  following  Books,  to  which 
the  reader  may  have  recourse. 

The  first  thing  wherein  they  dif-  g^eti 
fered  was,  the  initial  psalm :  for  as  t^i^SJTwlt 
the  morning  service  began  with  the  mSTth^S*!^ 
63rd  Psalm,  so  the  evening  service  is  J3jjy,j^c2l 
appointed  to  begin  with  the  140th  ■»-«»-■ 
Psalm,  which  we  reckon  the  Hist  **  Lord,  I  caB 
upon  thee,  haste  thee  unto  me,  and  consider  mj 


Cassian,"  that  this  part  of  the  chnrch's  devotioni 
was  with  great  exactness  observed  by  many  secular 
men,  who,  rising  early  before  day,  would  not  engage 
themselves  in  any  of  their  most  necessary  and  onh- 
nary  worldly  business,  before  they  had  consecrated 
the  first-firuits  of  all  their  actions  and  labours  to  God, 
by  going  to  church,  and  presenting  themselves  in 
the  Divine  presence.  A  worthy  example,  fit  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  to  excite  the  emulation 
of  the  present  age,  wherein  the  daily  worship  of 
God  at  religious  assemblies  is  so  little  frequented, 
and  by  many  so  much  despised ;  though  the  same  ' 
service  with  that  of  the  ancients  fi^r  substance  ii 
stfll  retained,  with  some  improvements,  and  none  of 
the  corruptions  which  the  superstition  of  daiier 
ages  brought  into  the  devotions  of  the  church;  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  that  will  compare  what 
has  been  delivered  in  this  chapter  with  the  daitf 
service  of  our  church. 


Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto ;  nuBquam  per  omnem  Orientem 
audivimus;  ted  cum  omnium  •ilentio,  abeo  qui  cantat  finite 
ptalmo,  orationem  succedere :  hanc  vero  glorificationem 
Trinitatis  tantummodo  solere  antiphona  terminari.  (Leg. 
antiphonam  terminare.  Vel,  ut  legit  Mabillon,  glorifica- 
tione,  &c.  antiphona  terminari.) 

*"  Cassian.  Instit.  hb.  2.  cap.  11.  Ne  psalmos  quidem  ip- 
•08,  quoi  in  congregationibus  decantant,  coutinuata  student 
pronunciatione  conludere  :  ted  eos  pro  numero  versuum 
duabut  vel  tribus  intercessionibus  cum  orationum  interjec- 
tione  diviios  dittinctim  particulatimque  consummant. 


**  Catsian.  ibid.  lUud  quoque  apud  eos  omni  obfematii 
custoditur,  ut  in  responsione  alleluia  nnllas  dicatur  ptalsBi. 
nisi  is,  qui  in  titulo  tuo  alleluiae  inacriptiont  pr«notat«r. 

»Id.lib.2.  cap.  Iletl2. 

»  Cattian.  Collation.  21.  cap.  26.  Qaod  devodoiut  gents 
mold  etiam  tscularium  tumma  cautione  cnstodiaat,  qtd 
ante  lucem  vel  diluculo  contufgentes,  nequaqnam  iaBulit^ 
ibut  ac  necetsariit  mundi  htyus  actibut  impUcantwr,  priit- 
quam  cunctorum  actuum  tuorum  operatiooumqiie  primitii>i 
ad  ecclesiam  concurrentet,  di?iiio  ttadeant  oontecrarf  eoa- 
tpectui. 
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voice  when  I  cry  unto  thee.  Let  my  prayer  be  set 
forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense,  and  let  the  lifting 
up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice,"  &c.  This 
psalm  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  empha- 
tically rbv  iwtXvxvwv  if^aX/i^,^  the  evening  psalm,  in 
the  place  where  he  describes  the  order  of  this  ser- 
vice. And  though  he  does  not  in  that  place  either 
name  the  psalm,  or  mention  any  words  in  it ;  yet  he 
LnfaUibly  means  the  psalm  now  spoken  of,  because 
in  another  place'  he  expressly  calls  it  the  140th 
Psalm,  requiring  it  to  be  used  in  public  assemblies 
at  the  daily  evening  service. 

g^j_  ^  And  that  which  puts  the  matter  be- 

liSd  SStST"  y^^^  ^  dispute,  is,  that  Chrysostom, 
^Ifa^^SS^^  in  his  Comment  upon  this  psalm,  takes 
o  wntert.  noticc  of  thc  usc  of  it  in  the  church 
upon  this  particular  occasion.  Hearken  diligently, 
says  he,'  for  it  was  not  without  reason  that  our  fa- 
thers appointed  this  psalm  to  be  said  every  evening; 
not  barely  for  the  sake  of  that  single  expression, 
*'  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening 
sacrifice ;"  for  other  psalms  have  expressions  of  the 
same  nature,  as  that  which  says,  **  At  evening,  and 
morning,  and  noon-day  will  I  show  forth  thy  praise  :'* 
and  again,  **  The  day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine :" 
and  again,  **  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  Cometh  in  the  morning :"  and  many  other  such 
like  psalms  may  one  find,  that  are  proper  for  the 
evening  season.  Therefbre  our  fathers  did  not  or- 
der this  psalm  to  be  said  upon  the  account  of  this 
expression,  but  they  appointed  the  reading  of  it,  as 
a  sort  of  salutary  medicine  to  cleanse  us  from  sin ; 
that  whatever  defilement  we  may  have  contracted 
throughout  the  whole  day,  either  abroad,  in  the 
market,  or  at  home,  or  in  whatsoever  place,  when 
the  evening  comes,  we  might  put  it  all  off  by  this 
spiritual  charm,  or  song,  which  is  a  medicine  to 
purge  away  all  such  corruption. 

g^  ^  After  this  psalm  was  ended,  there 

pfSjSTfci'eJiS;  followed  the  same  prayers  for  the  cate- 
'*'"^  chumens,  energumens,  penitents,  and 

common  prayers  for  the  world  and  the  church,  that 
were  used  in  the  morning  service ;  but  after  them 
the  deacon  bid  the  people  pray  in  a  certain  form 
proper  for  the  evening,  which  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions  *  styles  wpoa^vtimQ  ifnXvxvioct  the  even- 
ing bidding  prayer,  and  it  runs  in  these  words :  **  Let 
us  pray  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  compassions ; 
and  entreat  him  to  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and 
all  good  things  convenient  for  us,  and  that  he  would 
grant  us  to  make  a  Christian  end.  Let  us  pray,  that 
this  evening  and  night  may  pass  in  peace,  and  with- 
out sin,  and  all  the  time  of  our  life  unblamable 
and  without  rebuke.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and 
one  another  to  the  living  God  through  his  Christ." 


This  said,  the  bishop,  if  present,  made  this  com- 
mendatory collect,  which  is  there  styled  iir«X^x>'coc 
tixapuniat  the  evening  thanksgiving,  and  is  con- 
ceived in  the  following  words :  "  0  God,  who  art 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  all  things  through  Christ,  the  Gk>d  and 
Father  of  him  before  all  things,  the  Lord  of  the 
Spirit,  and  King  of  all  things  both  intellectual  and 
sensible ;  that  hast  made  the  day  for  works  of  light, 
and  the  night  to  give  rest  to  our  weakness :  for  the 
day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  pre- 
puied  the  light  and  the  sun :  do  thou  now,  most 
kind  and  gracious  Lord,  receive  this  our  evening 
thanksgiving.  Thou  that  hast  led  us  through  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  brought  us  to  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  keep  and  preserve  us  by  thy  Christ ; 
grant  that  we  may  pass  this  evening  in  peace,  and 
this  night  without  sin ;  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  us 
to  eternal  life  through  thy  Christ;  by  whom  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration  unto  thee  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

After  this,  the  deacon  bids  the  people  cX/varc  rg 
XttpoOtai^  bow  down  to  receive  the  benediction  with 
imposition  of  hands,  and  then  the  bishop  makes 
this  following  prayer :  **  0  God  of  our  Others,  and 
Lord  of  mercy,  that  hast  created  man  by  thy  wis- 
dom a  rational  being,  and  of  all  thy  creatures  upon 
earth  dearest  unto  thee,  that  hast  given  him  do- 
minion over  the  earth,  and  hast  made  us  by  thy 
pleasure  to  be  kings  and  priests,  the  one  to  secure 
our  lives,  and  the  other  to  preserve  thy  lawful  wor- 
ship :  be  pleased  now,  O  Lord  Almighty,  to  bow 
down  and  show  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon 
thy  people,  who  bow  the  neck  of  their  heart  before 
thee ;  and  bless  them  by  Christ,  by  whom  thou  hast 
enlightened  us  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
vealed thyself  unto  us :  with  whom  is  due  unto  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  all  worthy  ador- 
ation from  every  rational  aiid  holy  nature,  world 
without  end.    Amen." 

There  are  two  expressions  in  these  prayers,  which 
may  seem  a  littie  unusual  to  a  modem  reader ;  one, 
where  prayer  is  made  for  the  angel  of  peace ;  and 
the  other,  which  styles  God  the  Father,  Lord  of  the 
Spirit :  but  both  these  occur  in  the  morning  prayers 
for  the  catechumens,  hereafter,*  where  I  show  out 
of  Chrysostom,  that  prayer  for  the  angel  of  peace 
was  a  common  petition  in  many  of  the  known  forms 
of  the  church :  and  for  that  other  expression,  which 
styles  the  Father,  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  a 
harsh  way  of  speaking,  and  looks  like  Macedo- 
nianism,  as  Cotelerius  remarks  upon  it,  I  have 
showed  out  of  Bishop  Bull,  that  it  may  fiEdrly  be 
interpreted  to  a  sound  and  catholic  sense  from 
parallel  expressions  in  Justin  Martyr.    So  that  we 


>  Constit.  lib.  a  cap.  35.  *  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 

•  Chrys.  Horn,  in  PfaL  czL  t  3.  p.  Ml 
2  X 


*  Conttit.  lib.  8.  cap.  36. 

•  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect  3. 


•  Ibid.  cap.  37. 
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need  not  condemn  this  author  as  an  Arian  or  Mace- 
donian heretic,  only  allowing  him  the  favour  of  a 
candid  interpretation. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  prayers  themselves : 
the  deacon,  after  these  collects  made  hy  the  hi- 
shop,  dismisses  the  people  with  the  usual  form,  as 
in  the  morning  service,  IIpolX9in  iv  icp^vy, "  Depart 
in  peace."  And  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  evening 
service,  according  to  our  author  in  this  place. 

But  in  another  place*  he  speaks 
also  of  an  evening  hymn,  which  he 
styles  titx>^  iffwtpivbcaii  evening  prayer 
or  thanksgiving,  which  is  a  sort  of  doxology  to  God, 
like  that  used  before  in  the  morning  prayer.  The 
form  is  in  these  words :  «  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  serv- 
ants, 0  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  praise 
thee,  we  laud  thee,  we  bless  thee,  for  thy  great 
glory,  0  Lord  and  King,  the  Father  of  Christ  the 
imspotted  Lamb,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  All  praises,  and  hjrmns,  and  glory,  are 
justly  rendered  unto  thee  our  God  and  Father,  by 
thy  Son,  in  the  most  Holy  Spirit,  for  all  ages,  world 
without  end.  Amen.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast 
prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ;  to  be  a  hght 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel." 

It  is  not  here  said,  whether  this  hymn  was  for 
public  or  private  use.  However,  that  there  were 
such  sort  of  hymns  in  use  among  the  ancients  at  the 
first  bringing  in  of  candles  in  the  evening,  is  evident 
from  St  Basil,  who  mentions  one  part  of  such  a 
hymn,  which  he  styles  IxiKitxvtos  litxaftariaj  the 
thanksgiving  at  setting  up  lights.  It  seemed  good, 
says  he,  to  our  forefaUiers'  not  to  receive  the  gift 
of  the  evening  light  altogether  with  silence,  but  to 
give  thanks  immediately  upon  its  appearance.  We 
cannot  certainly  tell  who  was  the  first  author  of 
that  thanksgiving  at  setting  up  lights ;  but  this  we 
are  sure  of,  that  the  people  have  of  old  used  this 
form  of  words,  (and  no  one  ever  charged  them  with 
impiety  for  so  doing,)  Atvovfitv  riaripa,  gal  "Xtdv,  Kai 
"Ayiov  nvivfia  GtoiJ,  We  praise  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Bishop  Usher*  and  Dr.  Smith"  have  given  us 
an  ancient  form  of  this  kind  more  at  large,  out  of 
the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  some  other  ancient  copies  of  the  Psalter  in 
Greek,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  in 


this  place.  It  goes  in  some  books  under  the  titk 
of  ZftvoQ  ^9irf pcv6c,  the  evening  hymn ;  and  in  others 
it  is  called  tftvoQ  rov  Xvxvuov,  the  hymn  said  at 
setting  up  lights.  We  cannot  certainly  say  this 
is  the  same  that  St  Basil  refers  to,  but  all  that  St 
Basil  mentions  out  of  that  ancient  hymn,  is  now 
found  in  this ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  they 
are  the  very  same.  It  is  as  follows:"  ^0  Jesus 
Christ,  thou  joyful  light  of  the  sacred  glory  of  the 
immortal,  heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father!  we  now, 
being  come  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  seeing  the 
evening  light,  do  laud  and  praise  the  Father,  and 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (or  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  God).  Thou  art  worthy  to 
have  hymns  at  aU  times  sung  unto  thee  with  hd? 
voices,  0  Son  of  God  that  givest  life.  Theiefore 
the  world  glorifies  thee."  Bishop  Usher,  by  mistaltf, 
says  this  hymn  was  the  same  as  the  ^^oX^oc  kwA^xmCf 
the  evening  psalm  mentioned  in  the  Constitodons, 
hb.  8.  cap.  35.  Whereas  indeed  that  evening  psahn 
was  quite  another  thing  from  this  evening  hymn; 
that  being  one  of  David's  Psalms,  as  I  showed  be- 
fore out  ofChrysostom  and  the  Constitutions  them- 
selves; and  this  a  hymn  of  human  compodtioii. 
Neither  is  it  the  same  form  with  the  evening  hjmn 
related  before  out  of  the  Constitutions,  but  seems 
more  likely  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St  Basil,  which, 
I  conceive,  was  not  a  form  for  public,  but  only  pii- 
vate  devotion,  to  be  used  at  home  by  all  ChnstiaDs, 
as  a  pious  ejaculation  or  hymn  to  Christ,  '^  the  true 
Light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world."  But  I  only  ofier  this  as  a  conjecture,  b^ 
cause  I  find  not  this  hymn  mentioned,  as  inserted 
into  the  pubUc  offices,  either  by  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  or  St  Basil,  or  any  other. 

But  then  it  may  be  asked.  Were 
there  no  hymns  used  in  the  evening 
service  ?  Were  there  no  lessons  read, 
nor  psalms,  besides  that  called  the 
evening  psalm,  sung  in  the  church? 
I  answer.  No  doubt  there  were  in  many  churches; 
for  the  customs  of  churches  varied  in  this  matter; 
and  though  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  men- 
tions them  not  in  the  rituals  of  the  churches  be 
describes,  yet  other  accounts  do.  For  Ca«iao«" 
describing  the  customary  service  of  the  Egyptiai 
monasteries,  says,  They  sung  twelve  psalms  everr 
morning  and  evening  in  their  solemn  meetings,  and 
had  two  lessons  read,  one  out  of  the  Old  Tesn- 
ment,  and  the  other  out  of  the  New,  and  had  pnj- 
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ttmi  in  Om  enewf 
aerncm  benta  tfc* 
lilttPMte. 


»  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  48. 

*  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

*  Uuerii  Diatriba  de  Symbolit,  p.  35. 

"  Smith's  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  302. 

"  *«s  IXapdv  dyla^  ioj^rjx  AOouutov  naTp6i,  oiipavtov^ 
dyhu,  fi&Kapo9,  'Iijcow  Xpteri*  IXdovri^  ixi  tow  h\iou 
iuiriv,  IdovTi^  <f>iot  c<nrfptv<)v,  vfivoH/itv  IlaTipa  Kal  'Tio^ 
icoi  "Ayiov  Uvivfia  Ocov.   (aL  6*^^.)  'A^tot  cI  iy  vaac 


KaipoU  VfivtloBal  <f>uuaU  6alai9,  *TU  8co«,  {«^v  •  2iMf 

1*  Cassian.  Institut  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Ezin  venerabflif  f*^ 
tnun  senatus— — dflcrevit  hunc  numerum  (12  p«ahaoi<iB) 
tarn  in  vespertinis,  quam  in  nocturaia  cooventiculis  cuto* 
diri,  quibus  lectiones  geminaa  a4iuiig«iites,  id  tst,  aata 
Veterifl  et  aliam  Novi  Tettamenti,  &e.    Vid.  oap.  & 
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era  also  between  the  psalms ;  and  snng  the  Ohria 
I^atri  at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm.  St  Jerom  con- 
firms this  account,  and  adds,  that  they  had  a  ser- 
mon made  by  the  abbot  (who  was  always  a  presby- 
ter) every  day  after  evening  prayer.  For  thus  he 
describes  their  evening  devotions :  At  nine  o'clock 
they  meet  together,  then  the  psalms  are  sung,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  read;**  and  prayers  being  ended, 
they  all  sit  down,  and  one  among  them,  whom  they 
call  their  father,  begms  to  discourse  to  them,  whom 
they  hear  with  the  profoundest  silence  and  venera- 
tion. But  it  may  be  said,  this  perhaps  was  only  the 
custom  of  the  monasteries,  and  not  of  the  churches. 
In  answer  to  which  Epiphanius  assures  us,**  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  church  to  have  psalms  and 
hymns  continually  both  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  St  Austin  also  mentions  hymns  "  as  well 
as  prayers  at  evening  service ;  which  implies,  that 
they  had  more  psalms  than  one  sung  upon  that  oc- 
casion. St  Hilary,  upon  those  words  of  the  psalm- 
ist, "  The  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening 
shall  praise  thee ; "  shows  the  same,  when  he  says. 
The  progression  of  the  church  to  her  morning  and 
evening  hymns  with  delight,  is  a  great  sign  of  God's 
mercy.  The  day  **  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the 
day  is  closed  with  hjrmns  to  God.  St  Hilary  him- 
self is  said  to  be  the  author  of  some  of  those  hjrmns, 
and  St  Ambrose  of  others,  which  were  of  pubhc 
use  in  the  church :  and  though  some  would  have 
rejected  them,  because  they  were  only  of  human 
composure,  and  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  yet 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo"  ordered  them  to  be 
retained  in  the  pubhc  service  of  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  the  hymns,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  and 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which  were  likewise  of 
hmnan  composition.  For  the  Eastern  churches, 
the  like  is  said  by  Chrysostom,"  that  they  had 
hymns,  at  night  in  their  evening  prayer,  as  well  as 


morning.  In  the  Gallican  churches  they  had,  be- 
sides their  collects  and  prayers,  both  hjonns  and 
antiphonas,  or  chapters,  as  they  called  them,  col- 
lected out  of  the  Psalms,  to  be  said  by  way  of 
responses,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Agde.** 
And  the  second  council  of  Tours  orders.  That  at 
evening  prayer,  which  they  caU  the  twelfth  hour  of 
prayer,  twelve  psalms  should  be  sung,"*  answerable 
to  the  order  of  morning  service,  which  had  twelve 
psalms,  as  the  sixth  hour  of  prayer  had  six  psalms, 
with  the  additional  psalm  called  the  Hallelujah. 
From  all  which  it  is  apparent,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  psalms  and  hjrmns  were  used  together 
with  the  prayers,  to  make  up  the  daily  course 
of  evening  as  well  as  morning  service  in  many 
churches. 

And  in  some  churches  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  always  made  a  part  of  the  Tiie1£dipr«7er 
daily  worship  both  morning  and  even-  ehurchctM  tbecou. 
ing.  For  the  council  of  Girone"  made  »»«^»». «»«»«?»  "wi 
a  general  decree  for  the  Spanish 
churches,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  should  constantly 
be  used  by  every  priest  at  the  close  of  the  matins 
and  vespers  in  the  daily  service.  It  had  always 
been  used  before  on  Sundays  in  the  communion 
office ;  but  it  being,  in  the  very  title  and  tenor  of  it, 
quotidiana  oratio,  a  quotidian  or  daily  prayer,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  make  it  a  standing  part  of  their 
daily  offices.  And  when  some  priests  neglected  to 
obey  this  order,  and  still  confined  the  use  of  it  to 
the  Lord's  day,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo"  made 
a  decree.  That  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  contuma- 
ciously refused  to  use  it  daily  both  in  their  public 
and  private  offices,  should  be  degraded. 

In  the  French  churches  the  practice  was  the 
same.  For  by  a  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Or- 
leans," the  people  are  obliged  to  stay  at  Divine 
service  till  the  Lord's  prayer  was  said ;   and  if  the 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustocbium,  cap.  IS.  Post  horam 
Donam  in  commune  concurritur,  psalmi  resonant,  ScriptunB 
recitantur  ex  more.  Et  completis  orationibus,  cunctisque 
residentibus,  medius  quem  patrem  vocant,  incipit  diapu- 
tare,  &c. 

>«  Epipban.  Exposit.  Fidei,  n.  23.  p.  1106.  *E«6tvo£  Tt 
Cfivot  h  auT^  T^  dyla  iKKXtiaia  iitiviKiXt  yivoirrai,  Kal 
•irpoo'svxai  iwOivai,  XvxytKoi  t«  £/ua  xlfaXfioi  Kal  irpo<r« vxai. 

»»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  a  p.  1485.  Ad  vcs- 
pertinos  iUuc  bymnos  et  orationes  cum  ancillis  suis  et  qui- 
busdam  sanctimonialibus  ex  more  Domina  potsessionis  in- 
trarit,  atque  hymnos  cantare  coeperunt. 

^  Hilar,  in  Psalm.  Ixiv.  p.  231.  Progrestus  ecdesis  in 
inatutinum(leg.  matutinorum)  et  vespertinorum  hymnorum 
delectatione  maximum  misericordias  Dei  signum  est.  Dies 
in  orationibus  Dei  inchoatur,  dies  bymnis  Dei  clauditur. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  12. 

M  Chrys.  Horn.  18.  in  Act,  p.  174. 

**  Cone.  Agatben.  can.  30.  In  conclusione  matutinarum 
vel  vespertinarum  missarum,  post  bynmos,  capitella  de 
paalmis  dici,  et  plebem,  collecta  oratione,  ad  vesperam  ab 


episcopo  cum  benedictione  dimitti. 

*  Cone.  Turon.  2.  can.  18.  Patrum  statuta  prsceperunt, 
ut  ad  sextam  sex  psalmi  dicantur  cum  alleluia ;  et  ad  duo- 
decimam  duodeeim,  itemque  cum  alleluia.  It.  can.  24.  Et 
licet  Ambrosianos  habeamus  bymnos  in  canone,  &e. 

**  Cone.  Gerundcnse,  can.  10.  Item  nobis  semper  pla- 
cuit  observari,  ut  omnibus  diebus  post  matutinas  et  vesperas 
oratio  Dominica  a  sacerdote  proferatur. 

**  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  9.  Nonnulli  sacerdotum  in  Hispa- 
niis  reperiuntur,  qui  Dominicam  orationem,  quam  Salvator 
noster  docuit  et  praecepit,  non  quotidie,  sed  tantum  die  Do- 
minica dicant — Quisqids  ergo  sacerdotum,  vel  subjacen- 
tium  clerieorum,  bane  orationem  Dominicam  quotidie  aut 
in  publico  aut  in  privato  officio  prsBterierit,  propter  super- 
biam  judicatus,  ordinis  sui  bonore  privetur. 

*  Cone.  AureL  3.  can.  28.  De  missis  nullus  laicorum 
ante  discedat,  quam  Dominica  dicatur  oratio.  Et  si  epis- 
copus  pnesens  fuerit,  ejus  benedictio  expectetur.  Sacrificia 
vero  matutina  (leg.  matutinarum)  missarum,  vel  vesper- 
tinanim,  ne  quis  cum  armis  pertinentibus  ad  bellorum  usum, 
expetat 
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bishop  was  present,  to  wait  for  him  to  pronounce 
the  benediction,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayers,  since  nothing  came  after 
but  the  benediction.  It  is  true,  the  word  used  for 
Divine  service  in  this  canon,  is  miua  ;  which  might 
seem  to  mean  the  communion  service,  where  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  always  used:  but  it  has  been 
showed  before,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Bode,  that 
missa  is  a  general  name  for  any  part  of  Divine 
service ;  and  in  this  canon  is  particularly  taken  for 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayers.  For 
it  immediately  follows,  that  no  one  should  come  to 
the  sacrifice  of  morning  or  evening  mass,  that  is, 
'morning  or  evening  prayers,  with  his  arms  or 
weapons,  which  only  appertained  to  the  use  of  war. 


Beddes,  that  in  the  communion  service,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  Lord's  prayer  came  always  in  the 
middle,  and  not,  as  here,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
service. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  have  observeii 
concerning  the  several  parts  and  order  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  writings  of  tiie 
fiithers  and  the  canons  of  the  councils,  which  are  at 
present  the  chief  rituals  of  the  ancient  church :  and 
I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  separate  these 
offices  from  the  great  service  of  the  Lord*s  day,  be- 
cause they  are  too  often  confounded  in  the  accounts 
of  modem  authors.  I  now  proceed  to  the  offices 
and  service  of  the  Lord's  day,  which  must  be  the 
subject  of  the  two  following  Books. 
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